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INTERIM REPORT. 


To 

THE IvING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May It Please Your Majesty, 

We, the Commiasiouers appointed to examine and report on the 
present conditions of agricultural and rural economy in British 
India, and to make recommendations for the improvement of agri- 
culture and to promote the welfare and prosperity of the rural 
population ; in particular, to investigate : — (a) the measures now 
being taken for the promotion of agricultural and veterinary 
research, experiment, demonstration and education, for the compila- 
tion of agricultural statistics, for the introduction of new and better 
crops and for improvement m agricultural practice, dairy farmmg 
and the breedmg of stock ; (b) the existing methods of transport and 
marketing of agricultural produce and stock ; (c) the methods by 
which agricultural operations are financed and credit afforded to 
agricultui'ista ; (d)the mam factors affecting rural prosperity and the 
welfare of the agricultural population ; and to make recommenda- 
tions ; availing ourselves of Your Majesty’s permission to report 
our proceedings from time to time, desire to submit to Your Majesty 
the minutes of the evidence which we have taken m respect of the 
Punjab on the subject of our Inquiry. 

All of which we most humbly submit for Yom’ Majesty’s most 
gracious consideration. 

(Signed) LlNLITiiaOW, 

Chairman 

( „ ) H. S. LAWRENCE. 

( „ ) T. H. MIDDLETON. 

( „ ) J. MaoKENNA. 

( „ ) H. CALVERT. 

( „ ) N. OANOULEE. 

( „ ) L. K. RYDER. 

( „ ) B. S. KAMAT. 


(Signed) J. A. Madan, 

( „ ) E. W. H. Smith, 

Jomt Secretaries. 

25Lh July, 19ii7. 

(OiieO) a 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 


Generally, 

To examine and report on the present conditions of agrioultTiie and 
rural economy in British India and to make recommendations for the 
improvement of agriculture and the promotion of the welfare and 
prosperity of the rural population ; 

In particular to investigate — 

(а) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agricultural 
and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and educa- 
tion, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the intro- 
duction of new and better crops and for improvement in agricul- 
tural practice, dairy farming and the breeding of stock ; 

(б) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agricultural 

produce and stock ; 

(o) the methods by which agricultural operations are financed and 
credit afforded to agriculturists; 

(d) the main factors afiecting rural prosperity and the welfare of the 
agricultural population ; 

and to make recommendations. 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission’s duties to make 
recommendations regarding the existing system of landownership and 
tenancy or of the assessment of land revenue and irrigation charges, or 
the existing division of functions between the Government of India and 
the local Governments . But the Commission shall he at liberty to suggest 
means whereby the activities of the Governments in India may best be 
co-ordinated and to indicate directions in which the Government of 
India may usefully supplement the activities of local Governments. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

!P-A.It.T I 

Ques-faion. 


1. 

Researcli . 


2. 

Agxic\iltiXLra.l ed-uoa-tion. 


3- 

UeaxLonstra-tion. and propaganda. 

4. 

Ad xninistraliori. 


o. 

EmarLce. 


6. 

Agricnltural inAel^tedness. 

7. 

Eragmenla-bion of lioldings. 



Ra-Rt II 

8. 

Ixr ig alion . 


9. 

Soils. 


lO. 

Ecsr -bills er s . 


11. 

Crops. 


12. 

Cnltiivation . 


13. 

Crop protection. 


14. 

Implements. 
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16. 

"V eterinary . 


16. 

Animal ItnsToancLry. 




TA.ItT IV 

17, 

Agricnl-tural indLnstrioe. 


18. 

Agricnltxxral labo-ux. 


19. 

Eores-bs. 


20. 

IMark eting . 


21. 

Tariffs and, sea freiglats. 


22. 

Co-op er ation- 


23. 

G!-eneral ednca-tdon. 


24. 

At-fcracting capital. 


25. 

"Welfare of rural population. 

26. 

Statistics. 




QUESTIONNAIRE 
Pabt 1 

1. Research. 

(а) Have you suggestions to advance for the better organisation, 
administration and financing of — 

(i) All research afieoting the welfare of the agriculturist, including 
research into the scientific value of the indigenous theory and 
traditional methods of agriculture, 

(^^) Veterinary research 'i 

(б) If in oases known to you progress is not being made because of the 
want of skilled workers, or field or laboratory facilities for study or by 
reason of any other handicaps, please give particulars, [Suggestions 
of a general kind should be made under (o) ; answers under this heading 
should relate to specific subjects. The purpose is to secure a list of 
the problems met with by scientific, investigators in the course of their 
work which are being held over because of lack of resources or deficient 
organisation.] 

(c) Can you suggest any particular subject for research not at present 
being investigated to which attention might usefully be turned ? 

2. Agricultural Education. 

With reference to any form of agricultural education of which you may 
have experience, please state your views on the following : — 

(i) Is the supply of teachers and institutions sufficient ? 

(ii) Is there an urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in any 
district or districts known to you personally ? 

{in) Should teachers in rural areas be drawn from the agricultural 
classes ? 

Hv) Are the attendances at existing institutions as numerous as you 
would expect in present oiroumstanoes ; if not, state reasons. 
Can you suggest measures likely to stimulate the demand for 
instruction ? 

{v) What are the mam incentives which induce lads to study 
agriculture ? 

(vi) Are pupils mainly drawn from the agricultural classes ? 

{vii) Ai‘e there any modifications in existing courses of study which 
appear to be called for ; if so, what are they 1 

{viii) What are your views upon {a) nature study ; (6) school plots ; 
(c) school farms ? 

{ix) What are the careers of the majority of students who have 
studied agriculture ? 

(x) How can agriculture be made attractive to middle class youths ? 

(xi) Are there recent movements for improving the technical 
knowledge of students who have studied agriculture ? 
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{sdi) How can adult oduontion in rural tracts bo })OpulariBcd ? 
[xiii) In suggesting any scheme for bettor eilucational facilities in 
rural areas, please give your views for {a) its arbuinistration 
and (b) its finance. 

3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

(а) What are the measures wliich in your view have bet*n HUcoesHful in 
influencing and iminoving the pi’a(‘.ti(5o of cultivators ? 

(б) Can you make suggestions for inor(‘asing tlu^ offee.tl^'cuess of field 
demonstrations ? 

(c) Can you suggest methods whereby cultivators may be induced to 
adopt expert advice ? 

(d) If you axe aware of any striking instances of th(‘. sm;e(iSH or the 
failure of demonstration and propaganda work, ])leaso givci partie-ulars 
and indicate the reasons for success or for failure. 

4. Administration* 

. (a) Do you wish to suggest means towards the. better e.o-ordiiudion 
of the activities of the Governments in India or to indifial.t^ dir<‘c(.ions 
in which the Government of India may use fully saj»plenxent tlui activities 
of the local Governments 1 

(6) Is it your opinion that the exi)cit scientific knowledge required 
in the development of agriculture in the different Provinces could be 
supplied to a greater extent tlian is the case, at. jirosent by increasing 
the scientific staff of the Governmtmt of India ? Jf so, indicate tlus types 
of work which would benefit by pooling the services of experts, and 
suggest how that work should bo controlled. 

(c) Are you satisfied from the agricultural standpoint with tbo services 
afforded by — 

{i) The Agricultural and Veterinary ServioCB, 

{%i) Bailways and steamers, 

(■m) Roads, 

(w) Meteorological Department. 

(y) Posts, and 

(vi) Telegraphs, including wireless ? 

If not, please indicate directions in which you think these Services 
might be improved or extended. 

5. Finance. 

(a) What are your views as to the stops that should be taken for the 
better financing of agricultural operations and for the provision of short 
and long-term credit to cultivators ? 

(&) Do you wish to suggest means whereby cultivators may be induced 
to make fuller use of the Government system of taccavi % 

6. Agricultural Indebtedness. 

{a) What in your opinion are : — 

(i) the main causes of borrowing, 

(n) the sources of credit, and 
(m) the reasons preventing repayment 
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(6) WTiat measures in your opinion are necessary for lightening agri- 
culture’s burden of debt ? Tor example, should special measures be taken 
to deal with rural insolvency, to enforce the application of the Usurious 
Loans Act, or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages ? 

(c) Should measures be taken to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators such as limiting the right of mortgage and sale ? Should 
non-terminable mortgages be prohibited ? 

7. Fragmentation of Holdings. 

(а) Do you wish to suggest means for reducing the loss in agricultural 
efficiency attendant upon the excessive subdivision of holdings ? 

(б) What are the obstacles in the way of consolidation and how can 
they be overcome ? 

(c) Do you consider legislation to be necessary to deal with minors, 
widows with life interest, persons legally incapable, alienation and 
dissentients, and to keep disputes out of the courts ? 

Past II 

8. Irrigation. 

{a) Name any district or districts in which you advocate the adoption 
of new irrigation schemes, or suggest extensions or improvements in the 
existing systems or methods of irrigation by — 

{i) Perennial and non-perennial canals, 

{U) Tanks and ponds, 
m WeUs. 

What are the obstacles in your district or Provinoe to the extension of 
irrigation by each of the above methods ? 

(6) Are you satisfied with the existing methods of distributing canal 
water to cultivators 1 Describe the methods that have been employed 
to prevent wastage of water by evaporation and by absorption in the 
soil. What form of outlet lor distribution to cultivators at the twT 
end do you regard as the most equitable and economical ? Have these 
methods and devices been successful, or do you wish to suggest improve- 
ments ? 

(iV.5.-— Irrigation charges are not within the terms of reference of the 
Commission, and should not be commented upon.) 

9. Soils. 

(а) Have you suggestions to make — 

(i) for the improvement of sods, whether by drainage or other means, 

not dealt with under other headings in this questionnaire. 

(ii) for the reclamation of Alkali (Usar) or other uncultivable land 

(ni) for the prevention of the erosion of the surface soil by flood 

water ? 

(б) Can you give instances of soils known to you which, within your 
recollection, have — 

{i) undergone marked improvement, 

•(m) sufltered marked deterioration ? 

If so, please give full particulars. 

MO T 70 — 6 
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(c) Wliat measmes sliOTild Ghvemment take to encouiage the leclama- 
tion of areas of cultivable laud which have gone out of cultivatiou ? 

10. Fertilisers. 

(a) lu your .opinion, could greater use he profitably made of natural 
manures or artificial fertilisers ? If so, please indicate the directions 
in which you think improvement possible. 

(b) Can you suggest measures to prevent the fraudulent adulteration 
of fertilisers 1 

(c) What methods would you employ to popularise new and improved 
fertilisers ? 

(d) Mention any localities known to you in which a considerable 
increase in the use of manures has recently taken place. 

(e) Has effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of 
ammonia, and potash manures been sufficiently investigated ? If so, 
what is the result of such investigation ? 

(/) What methods would you employ to discourage the practice of 
using cowdung as fuel ? 

11. Crops. 

' (a) Please give your views on — 

(^) the improvement of existing crops, 

(w) the introduction of new crops including fodder crops, 

(m) the distribution of seeds, 

{iv) the prevention of damage by wild animals. 

(6) Can you suggest any heavy 3 n.elding food crops in replacement 'of 
the present crops ? 

(c) Any successful efforts iu improving crops or substituting more 
profitable crops which have come under your own observation should be 
mentioned. 

12. Cultivation. 

Can you suggest improvements in — 

(i) the existing system of tillage, or 

{n) the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important crops ? 

13. Crop Protection, Internal and External. 

Please give your views on — 

(i) The efficacy and sufficiency of existing measures for protection 
of crops from external infection, pests and diseases. 

(m) The desirability of adopting internal measures against mfeotion. 

111 . Implements. 

(а) Have you any suggestion for the improvement of existing, or the 
introduction of new, agricultural implements and machinery 1 

(б) What steps do you think may usefully be taken to hasten ,the 
adoption by the cultivator of improved implemeuts 1 
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(c) Aie there any difficulties which manufacturers have to contend 
with in the production of agricultural implements or their distribution 
for sale throughout the country 1 If so, can yon suggest means by 
which these (hfficulties may be removed ? 

PABim 

15. Veterinary. 

(а) Should the Civil Veterinary Department be under the Director of 
Agriculture or should it be independent i 

(б) (i) Are dispensaries under the control of Local (District) )^oards ? 
Does this system work well ? 

{ii) Is the need for expansion being adequately met ? 

{m) Would you advocate the transfer of control to Provincial 
authority ? 

(c) {i) Do agriculturists make full use of the veterinary dispensaries ? 
If not, can you suggest improvements to remedy this ? 

{ii) Is full use made of touring dispensaries ? 

(d) What are the obstacles met vrith in dealing with contagious diseases ? 
Do you advocate legislation dealing with notification, segregation, 
disposal of diseased carcases, compulsory inoculation of contacts and 
prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to infection ? Failing 
legislation, can you suggest other means of improving existing conditions ? 

(e) Is there any difficulty in securing sufficient serum to meet the 
demand 1 

(/) What are the obstacles in. the way of popularising preventive 
inoculation 1 Is any fee charged, and, if so, does this act as a deterrent ? 

(p) Do you consider that the provision of further facilitieB for research 
into animal disease is desirable 1 

If so, do you advocate that such further facilities should take the 
form of — 

(i) an extension of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) the setting up, or extension of, Provincial Veterinary Research 
Institutions ? 

(^) Do you recomm^d that special investigations should be conducted 
by— 

(i) officers of the Muktesar Institute, or 
(n) research officers in the Provinces ? 

(i) Do you recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Government of India ? What advantages do you expect 
would result from such an appointment ? 

16. Animal Husbandry. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for — 

(i) improving the breeds of livestock, 

(ii) the betterment of the dairying industry, 

{Hi) improving existing practice in animal husbandry ? 
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{b) Comment on the following as causes of injury to cattle in your 
district — ■ 

(i) Overstocking of common pastures, 

(^^) Absence of enclosed pastures, such as grass borders in tilled 
fields, 

{Hi) Insufficiency of dry fodder such as the straw of cereals or the 
stems and leaves of pulses, 

(iv) Absence of green fodders in dry seasons, 

{v) Absence of mineral constituents in fodder and feeding stufis. 

(c) Please mention the months of the year in which fodder shortage 
is most marked in your district. For how many weeks does scarcity 
of fodder usually exist ? After this period of scarcity ends how many 
weeks elapse before young growing cattle begin to thrive ? 

(d) Can you suggest any practicable methods of improving or supple- 
menting the fodder supply that would be applicable to your district ? 

(e) How can landowners be induced to take a keener practical interest 
in these matters ? 


Part IV 

17. Agricultural Industries. 

(а) Can you give any estimate of the number of days of work done by 
an average cultivator on his holding during the year ? What does ho 
do in the slack season ? 

(б) Can you suggest meanS' for encouraging the adoption of subsidiary 

industries ) Can you suggest any new subsidiary industries to occupy 
the spare time of the famfiy which could be estabbshed with Grovornment 
aid 'i >!■ 

(c) Wkat are the obstacles in the way of expansion of such industries 
, as beekeeping, poultry rearing, fruit growing, serioultcje, pisciculture, 

lac culture, rope making, basket making, etc. 1 

(d) Do you think that Government should do more to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agnoultural produce for 
consumption, such as oil pressing, sugar makiug, cotton ginning, rice 
huUing, utilisation of wheat straw for oard-hoard, utilisation of cotton 
seed for felt, fodder, oil and fuel, utilisation of rice straw for paper, etc. ? 

(e) Could subsidiary employment be found by encouraging industrial 
concerns to move to rural areas ? Can you suggest methods ? 

(/) Do you recommend a more intensive study of each rural industry 
in its technical, commercial and financial aspects, with a view to, among 
other thmgs^ introduction of improved tools and appliances ? 

(g) Can you suggest any other measures which might load to greater 
rural employment ? 

(h) Can you suggest means whereby the people could bo induced to 
devote their spare time to improving the health conditions of their own 
environment ? 
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18. Agricultural Labour. 

(а) What measuies, if any, should be taken to attract agricultural 
labour from areas in which there is a surplus to— 

(i) areas under cultivation in which there is a shortage of such labour ? 
and 

{ii) areas in which large tracts of cultivable land remain uncultivated ? 

Pleaffe distinguish between suggestions designed to relieve seasonal 
unemployment and proposals for the permanent migration of agricultural 
population. 

(б) If there is any shortage of agricultural labour in your Province, 
,wliat are the causes thereof and how could they be removed ? 

(o) Can you suggest measures designed to »f aoiUtate the occupation 
and development, by surplus agricultural labour, of areas not at present 
under cultivation ? 

19. Forests. 

(а) Do you consider that forest lands as such are at present being put 
to their fullest use for agricultural purposes ? For instance, are grazing 
facilities granted to the extent compatible with the proper preservation 
of forest areas 1 If not, state the changes or developments m current 
practice which you consider advisable. 

(б) Can you suggest means whereby the supply of firewood and fodder 
in rural areas may be increased ? 

(o) Has deterioration of forests led to soil erosion 1 What remedies 
woidd you suggest for erosion and damage from floods 1 

(d) Can you indicate any methods by which supply of moisture in the 
soil, the rainfall and supply of canal water can be increased and regulated 
by afforestation or by the mcrcased protection of forests so as to benefit 
agriculture 1 Would the same methods bo useful in preventing the 
destruction by erosion of agricultural land ? 

(e) Is there an opening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages 

(/) Are forests suficering deterioration from excessive grazing ? Is 
soil erosion being thereby facilitated ? Suggest remedies. 

20. Marketing. 

(а) Do you consider existing market facilities to be satisfactory ^ 
Please specify and criticise the markets to which you refer, and make 
suggestions for their improvement. 

(б) Are you satisfied with the existing system of marketing and ^strihu- 
tion ? If not, please indicate the produce to which you refer and acscribe 
and oriticiso in detail tlio channels of marketing and distribution from 
the producer to the consumer in India (or exporter in the case of produce 
exported overseas). State the services rendered by each intermeihary 
and whether such intermediary acts in the capacity of merchant or 
commission agent, and comment upon the efficiency of these services and 
the margins upon which such intermediaries operate. Please describe 



the method by which each transaction is financed, or in the case of barter, 
by which an exchange is efiected. 

(c) Do you wish to suggest steps whereby the quality, purity, grading 
or packing of agricultural produce may be improved, distinguishing where 
possible between produce destined for — 

(i) Indian markets ? 

(m) Export markets ? 

(d) Do you think that more eflective steps might bo taken to place 
at the disposal of cultivators, merchants and traders information as to 
market conditions, whether Indian or overseas ; crop returns ; complaints 
as to Indian produce from wheresoever originating ; and agricultural and 
marketing news in general ? 

21. Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

Do existing (<x) customs duties, both import and export, and (6) sea 
freights adversely affect the prosperity of the Indian cultivator ? If so, 
have you any recommendations to make ? 

22. Co-operation. 

(а) “What steps do you think should be taken to encourage the growth 
of the co-operative movement — 

(i) by Government, 

(ii) by non-official agencies ? 

(б) Have you any observations to make upon— - 

G) Credit societies ; 

{ii) Purchase societies ; 

{Hi) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock ; 

{iv) Societies for effecting improvements — e.g., the digging of wells 
and the construction of bunds, walls and fences, or the plantityg 
of hedges ; 

(-y) Societies formed for the aggregation of fragmented holdings 
and their redistribution in plots of reasonable size ; 

(m) Societies for the co-operative use of agricidtural machinery ; 

{vvi) Societies for joint farming ; 

{viii) Cattle breeding sooiefcies ; 

(w) Societies formed for any purpose connected with agriculture 
or with the betterment of village hfe, but not specified above ? 

(c) Where co-operative schemes for joint improvement, such as co- 
operative irrigation or co-operative fenoing or a co-operative consolidation 
of holdings scheme, cannot be given oflcct to owing to the unwillingness 
of a small minority to join, do you thinlc legislation should bo introduced 
in order to compel such persons to join for the common benefit of all ? 

(d) Do you consider that those societies of which you have personal 
knowledge have, in the main, achieved their object 1 



23. General Education. 

(а) Do you wish to make ohservatiouB upon existtog systems of educa- 
tion in theix bearing upon the agrioTiltural efficiency of the people ? If 
you make suggestions, please distinguish, as fax as possible, between — 

(i) Higher ox collegiate, 

(ii) Middle school, and 

{^ii) Elementary school education. 

(б) {i) Can you suggest any methods whereby rural education may 
improve the ability and culture of agriculturists of all grades while 
retaining their interest in the land 1 

(m) What is y<'Ui experience of compulsory education in rural areas * 
What IS the explanation of the small proportion of boys in rural 
primary schools who pass through the fourth class ? 

24. Attracting Capital. 

(а) What steps are necessary in order to induce a larger number of 
men of capital and enterprise to take to agriculture ? 

(б) What are the factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural 
land from carrying out improvements ? 

25. Welfare of Rural Population. 

{a) Outside the subjects enumerated above, have you any suggestions 
to offer for improving hygiene in rural areas and for the promotion of 
the general well-being and prosperity of the rural population ? 

(6) Are you, for instance, in favour of Government conducting economic 
surveys in typical villages with a view to ascertaining the economic 
position of the cultivators ? If so, what, in your opinion, should be the 
scope and methods of such enquiries ? 

(c) If you have carried out anyi^hing in the nature of such intensive 
enquiry, please state the broad conclusions which you reached. 

26. Statistics. 

(а) Do you ivish to make suggestions for the extension or improvement 
of the existing methods of — 

(a) ascertaining areas under cultivation and crops ; 

(ii) estimating the yield of agricultural produce ; 

(Hi) enumerating livestock and implements ; 

(iv) collecting information on land tenure, the incidence of land 
revenue and the size of the agricultural population ; 

(v) arranging and publishing agricultural statistics ? 

(б) Have you any other suggestions to make nnder this heading ? 
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Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 4. — Administration. — ^In 1922 the appointmeDt of Inspecter 
General of Irrigation in India was aholished and a new post of Ooaisulting. 
Engineer to the Government of India created. On tlie departure of the 
last incumbent of the poet, on leave preparatory to retirement, in March, 
1926, the appointment has been practically in abeyance and is so still. 
It ifi understood that the Government of India have recently decided tlmt 
the post of Consulting Engineer must he retained, but that the precise 
form or the status of the ofS.ce of the Consulting Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India is still nnder consideration. It may be that the time taken 
up in the consideration of thia matter might become prolonged Mean- 
while the Province is losing the advantages of the advice and assistance 
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of the Consulting Engineer in irrigation matters. Inigated areas are the 
bright spots in India’s agricultural economy Where irrigation is possible 
there exist enormous possibiLitea of agricultural achievement. The exist- 
ence of a strong central control has in the past been o! the utmost value 
to irrigation in India an a whole. The arguments in favour of the retention 
of such control are irrefutable. The Consulting Engineer as Kaison officer 
between the Central Government and the Provinces would be the means 
of a general dissemination of technical information and of the benefit of 
experience gained in one Province being placed at the disposal of others. 
He would be always on the spot, as it were, and available for giving advice 
to any Province on any difficult technical questions connected with irriga- 
tion projects. The local officers of Provinces would be able to lay their 
plans with full details and estimates before him with full oonfidenco of 
getting useful advice and valuable opinions. The opportunity of airing 
his views, of asking for advice and of talking “ shop ” generally with 
the professional brother of long experience in other places and with a 
reputation for sound technical ability would be of inestimable benefit to 
the irrigation engineer of other Provinces. These advantages have been 
denied to them during the last eighteen months. It seems advisable, there- 
fore that the period of abeyance of the appointment should be shortened as 
much as possible. A recommendation to this effect from the Agricultural 
Commission might help to expedite a decision in the matter. 

Xt is understood that the Government of India have also under their 
consideration a proposal to establish an Irrigation Board before which all 
schemes submitted to the Government of India would bo laid. The proposal 
is that aU the Provinces should co-operate and that all bheir Chief 
Engineers (Irrigation) together with the Consulting Engineer to tho Govern- 
ment of India should ho regarded as members of a Central Board. Every 
piojcct referred to the Government of India would be examined by a 
subcommittee of the Board, and it would be open to any Local Government 
to ask for a sub-oommitteo to advise on difficult technical questions con- 
nected with an irrigation project under preparation. 

Qujbstion 8. — ^InuiGATiON — (1) (ah) Irrigation in the Punjab is fully dealt 
with 111 the Punjab Memorandum for the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
pages 24 to 90. There is also a supplementary uioniornnduin* dated 17th July, 
1926, on “ Crop hrigation Obsseruatip^is.” New irrigation schemes and 
vextensione of existing systems are dealt with m paragraphs 11 to 28, pages 29 
■to 69. Improvements in existing systems are discussed in paragraph 29, 
paga 69. Tanks or reservoirs are dealt with in paragraph 28, page 60. 
Well irrigation is referred to in paragraph 32 (^I), page 73 and also 
on pages 88 andi 89. A further reference to tube well irrigation is given 
on pages 182 and 163. “ Bunds ” are referred to in paragraph 33, page 74. 

(b) The economic distribution of supply is dealt with in paragraphs 30 
and 31, page 62. It is dealt with m more detail in The Punjab Irrigation 
Branch Papers Nos. I^, 13, 24, 26, 26A, 27. The last three »r© the latest 
and most up-to-date. Punjab Irrigation Branch Paper 20 describes the 
best form of outlet for distribution to cultivators at the tail end. Pre- 
vention of wastage of water by absorption in the soil is dealt with in para- 
graph 34 V (c), page 86 (waterproofing channels). 

(2) The attached statement shows at a glance the new areas to he irrigated 
by new Irrigation schemes and by extensions of existing systems (This 
statement does not' include possible extensions of tube well irrigation to be 
undertaken by the Agiricultural Department or by private enterprise. On 
page 1831 a reference is made to the great field for tube well system of 

* Not reprinted. 
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irrigation lu areas nncommamdod by flow irrigation and where subsoil 
water level is reasonably close to bhe ground surface.) The statement 
shows that the area irrigated every year in the Punjab when the con- 
templated schemes have been developed will be practically double that of 
what it IS now. It wiU be approximately 20 million acres. The total of 
the gross commanded area in the Punjab will be approximately 3& million 
acres. In the whole of Egypt and the Sudan the gross commanded area 
IS only something over 8 million acres. In the Sukkur Barrage Canals 
Project the gross commanded area is a little over 7 million acres. It is 
thus realised that there is a vast field for development in the Punjab 

(3) On page 30 of the Memorandum is given a statement of the unde- 
veloped lands lu the Colony Canal aieas. The total areas there shown as 
available for development is 641,759 acres. In addition there are 

100.000 acres of inferior land on the Lower Ban Doab Canal and 65,000 acres 
of chara^ah land on the Lower Jhelum Canal (exclusive of the 10 per 
cent, charagah) awaiting development. The grand total is thus over 

800.000 acres. If the diaragali areas on the Lower Ohenab Canal and on 
the Lower Jhelum Canal were reduced from 10 per cent, to 6 per cent., 
the additional area available for development would be approximately 

200.000 acres, thus bringing the grand total up to 1,000,000 acres. 

The problem as to how the development of these vast areas co'uld he 
expedited requires consideration. 

To a certain extent development in the Punjab is being retarded by the 
opposition of the Bombay Government to all new irrigation schemes in the 
Punjab. Two large schemes, viz., the Thai Canal and the Jalalpur Hydro- 
Electric Project, which were snWitted to the Government of India for 
sanction some time ago, have been held in abeyance because of the opposition 
of the Bombay Government. This matter is referred to on page 41 of the 
Memorandum. 

(4) In connection with methods employed to prevent wastage of water, it 
may be mentioned that the quantity of water allowed per outlet is strictly 
limited and there is no margin for wastage. The standard allowance is 
calculated as follows : — 

Only 75 per cent, of the culturabie commanded area on an outlet is 
suppo&ed to be irrigated annually, and of that one-third is to be irrigated 
in kharif and two-thirds in rahi. At the outlet head one cusec* is allowed, 
for every 88 acres in the hliatiif season. Allowing for 10 per cent, absorp- 
tion in the distributary this requires at the distributary head one cusec for 
every 80 acres, and at the canal head (allowing 18 per cent, for absorption 
in Main Canal and Branches) one cusec for every 66 acres. Thus for every 

1.000 acres of culturabie commanded land on an outlet the calculation is 
as follows: — 



Acres. 

Culturabie commanded area .. 

.. 1,000 

Area to he irrigated annually 

760 

Area to be irrigated in khanf 

260 


260/88 =2-84 ouseos per 1,000 acres at outlet head. 

(6) In the rabi season the channels run with full supplies for approxi- 
mately half the time during which they run in kliarif and the duty in 
r'ahi has therefore to be double that in kharif. Although for the maj'ority 
of cultivators that allowance is a very small one yet the following figures 
bhow what can be done by skilful cultivation and economical use of water. 
On the throe moat highly developed canals in th^ Punjab the following are 
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the hharif and rabi duties per cusec of mean discharge at canal head in 
the last eight years : — 




Khajwf. 



Eabi. 

• 


U.B.D.O. 

L.J.O. 

L.0.0. 

U.B.D.O. 

L.J.C, 

L.0.0. 

1917-18 

132 

91 

95 

280 

230 

220 

1918-19 

96 

80 

84 

226 

185 

220 

1919-20 

122 

92 

95 

230 

200 

226 

1920-21 

106 

84 

88 

230 

210 

210 

1921-22 

111 

100 

99 

223 

208 

211 

1922-23 

107 

90 

98 

268 

245 

229-5 

1923-24 

113 

107 

111 

242 

216 

241 

1924-25 

139 

119 

134 

249 

231 

269 


8) 925 

8) 763 

8) 824 

8)1,947 

8) 1,725 

8)1,816-5 


116 

96 

103 

243 

216 

227 


These actually achieved dnitiea may be compared with the duties of 06 in 
hharif and 130 in rabi used in the calculation above. 

(0) The actual “ deltas ” on the same three canals during the same 
flight years were as follows . — 

(“ Delta ” means depth of water in feet put on to the area irrigated.) 




Kharif. 



Babi. 



U.B.D.O. 

L J.O. 

L.0.0. 

U.B.D.O. 

L.J.C. 

L.0.0. 

1917-18 

2-21 

3-0 

2-46 

0-94 

1-6 

1-46 

1918-19 

3-17 

3-7 

3-34 

0-93 

1-8 

1-46 

1919-20 

2-6 

3-0 

2-8 

1-1 

1-7 

1-4 

1920-21 

2-64 

3-6 

3-38 

1-09 

1-5 

1-47 

1921-22 

2-54 

3-0 

2*98 

1-24 

1-68 

1-40 

1922-23 

2-66 

3-67 

2-9 

1-02 

1-31 

1-3 

1923-24 

2-58 

2-8 

2 ‘77 

1-16 

1-4 

1-31 

1924-25 

2-67 

3*1 

2-7 

1‘46 

1-6 

1-4 


(7) As regards wastage of water hy evaporation and by absorption in the 
soil, it may be mentioned that the amount of evaporation from irrigating 
channels in the hot weather is less than one-tenth of the amount of absorp- 
tion. In the cold weather it is very much less. When losses by absorption 
are referred to, the amount lost is assumed to include that lost by 
evaporation. It may be mentioned that from experiments made on the 
Ganges Canal and on the Dpper Bari Doab Canal in the rabi season, out 
of every 100 cubic feet entering the head of the Canal 20 cubic feet were 
lost in the canal and branches, 6 cubic feet in distributaries, and 21 cubic 
Mr. W. P. Sangster, 
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leet in village water-courses. This left 63 cubic feet delivered on the fields, 
of which it was estimated, that 25 cubic feet were wasted in various ways. 
In Older to induce the cultivatoia to leduce wastage in the fields, it is 
laid down in rule 9 of the Canal Act that compai’tments (“ Iciaris ”), about 
one-eighth acre in area, must be made in all classes of fields except those 
for rice and gardens, and that each compartment must be irrigated by 
means of a small watei- channel in the same manner as irrigation from a 
well IS done. "Wlhen a field is irrigated which has not been so prepared, 
mi additional charge may be imposed. 

(8) Rule 7 under the Canal Act gives the Divisional Canal Officer power 
to withhold water where in his opinion loss from wastage is likely to occur, 
and (rule 17) where a water-course is not maintained in proper lepair. 
Elaborate and long-continued experiments were made on different kinds 
of linings for water-courses to prevent waste by absorption, but it was 
found in the end that the cost of the only satisfactory hniug was pro- 
hibitive See page 87 of Memorandum As regards incentives to economise 
in canal water, the duty and delta figures given above show that the 
best cultivatois on the older canals, especially those on the Upper Ban 
Doab Canal, have apparently already arrived at a maximum efficiency 
On the Upper Bari Doah Canal the supplies available have always been 
more limited than on any other canal and that has forced the cultivators 
to use what supplies they received as economicaUy as possible 

(9) It has sometimes been suggested as an improvement in the existing 
system of irrigation in the Punjab that an increase m the capacity of our 
Punjab Canals would result in an enormous increase in the areas irrigated, 
and would especially lead to a large increase in. the area under cotton 
The idea would seem to be that the intensity of irrigation on Punjab 
Canalts should be increased to about 160 per cent, of the culturahle com- 
manded area. Apart from the question that the increased supplies to 
obtain the higher intensities would accentuate the evils of water-logging, 
experience tends to show that an intensity of much over 100 per cent, 
IS ordinarily impossible except round towns where ample manuae is pro- 
curable and market gardening freely resorted to. On the whole of the 
Xower Chenah Canal area (a gross area of 3,890,881 acres and a culturahle 
commanded area of 2,698,683 acres) the intensity is already 100 per cent, 
(see column 8 of the statement attached). As regards the Ixiwer Jhelum 
Canal, it does not, as yet, make use of its full capacity in the kharif 
As regards tlie other canals, the khanf demand depends very largely on 
the supplies available in April and May, and the existing capacities of 
the channels are ample for utihsing the supplies available in those two 
months. No increase in the intensity of irrigation on these canals seems 
possible until such time as dams are constructed to conserve supplies 
and dole them out to supplement shortages at critical periods. This matter 
has been fully dealt with in a Punjab Irrigation Branch Paper No. 27 
(on page 7 in the note, dated 21st May, 1923, on the proposal to increase 
capacities of the Punjab Canals to take advantage of surplus supplies in 
the rivers during the khanf season). On page 90 of the Memorandum 
it is shown that the intensity might be increas^ by 20 per cent, in some 
areas if the cultivators would exercise duo economy in the use of water 
(see also the Punjab Irrigation Branch Paper No. 11) 
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)». Sukknr Barrage Canals 7,494,000 6,630,000 5,308,000 

Egypt and the Sudan ... 8,100,000 — — 
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Question 9 —Soils. — (1) The improvement of soils by drainage and other 
means and the reclamation of “ alkali ” land is dealt with in paragraph 32, 
page 68 onwards of the Memorandum. This paragraph shows that the Irri- 
gation Department of Ihe Punjab has appointed a Scientifiti Research Officer 
for conducting research work on pixiblems connected with irx’igation, e.(j., 
movements of the water-table, variability of the subsoil, silt transport, water- 
logging, drainage, hydrodynaniical problems (page 71), lining of channels, 
etc. 

Some measures, e.(j , bunds for the prevention of the erosion of the sur- 
face soil by flood water are mentioned in paragraph 33, page 74, onwards. 

(2) The sul)]t'ct of water-logging of the soil is very fully dealt with in 
tlie Punjab Irrigation Branch Paper No. 20 and its supplements. These 
papeiB contain very valuable information regarding the general principles 
that ^ have up to date been evolved and the methods adopted for the pre- 
vention of water-logging and for the treatment of water-logged area. In the 
Supplement to Punjab Irrigation Branch Paper No. 20 the information is 
brought still further up to date. Attached to this supplemont arc diagrams 
showing the rise and fall of the spring lei'el in the Hafizabacl tract on tho 
Lower Ohenab Oaiial from the yuar 1902-22. The rainfall for each year has 
also been shown on these diagrams. A study of these diagrams shows that 
although the spring level is high yet it has not been getting worse. Duriug 
tlie 10 years or so, previous to 1922, the water-table was more or less 
stationary and duriug the last few years prior to 1922 there was a general 
improvement. Exactly the same conclusions can be drawn from the diagram 
of the tract near Amritsar The spring level here, too, has been more or 
less stationary since 1896, i.e , at about 10 feet or 11 feet below natural 
surface. All diagrams show that the effect of rainfall on the spring level 
IS very marked They also show that the water-table has reached a state 
of equilibrium, i.e., under normal conditions the inflow (percolation from 
canal channels, absorption from irrigation, and rainfall) is balanced by the 
subsoil outflow and it is only in a year of abnormal rainfall when the natural 
and artifleial surface drainages cannot deal with the downpour and flooding 
occurs that this balance is upset and there is a temporaiy rise of spiiiig 
level. 

(3) A note on the hallar condition of soils by Dr. P. E. Lander, Agricul- 
tural Chemist to the Punjab Grovernment, is given on page 86 of the Supple- 
ment to thei Punjab Irrigation Branch Paper No, 20. 

(4) In Appendix V of the Punjab Irrigation Branch Paper No, 20 is 
given a synopsis of work done in water-proofing canals and the 2nd Supple- 
ment contains a statement showing details and conditions of all the linings. 
These papers are mentioned meiely to supplement the information already 
given on page 86 of the Memorandum. 

(6) Another measure which is being adopted in order to minimiso water- 
logging by reducing the seepage through canal banks is to lower tho bod of 
mam canals by cutting down the sills of falls. The channels which aro thus 
left unco'iamaiided by the lowering of the main canal are to be fed by means 
of hydrautomats, hydropulsors, ejectors, or by Sir Ganga Ram’s patent 
hydraulic hft irrigator. The question as to which of these patent automatic 
lift machines should be adopted is still under consideration. Probably each 
will be given a trial os there are many canal falls wheie they could he 
utilised. They can also be used as automatic pumps for draining water- 
logged areas. 

(6) There is a large area (about 100,000 acres) of what is called “ bara ’’ 
soil on the Lower Ban Doab Canal, and about two years ago the Punjab' 
Department of Agriculture devised a scheme of operations for the reclama- 
tion of tlie bara land, and the scheme has now been put into operation. Tho 
first method advocated was based on the principle of washing the salts from. 
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the sojI into tho subsoil. The first efforts were not yery successful owing 
to the peculiar conditions of the soil, but the experiments are being 
repeated. Of all the methods of reclamation yet tried applications of sand, 
five or sii. inches deep, have given the best lesult. This method, however, 

IS not universally applicable as the quantity of sand available is very li mi ted, 
unless it can be transported from great distances, which is out of the 
question. Bara soils treated with powdered gypsum slowly become amenable 
to cultivation. The expense of this method, however, is beyond ordinary 
cultivators. Ordinary cultivation verstts deep cultivation by means of steam 
tackle have been tried. Results are in favour of deep cultivation. Afforest- 
ation as a meaus of reclamation is also being tried. The Forest Department 
js advising and assisting the Agricultural Department in this. 

(7) Bara soils and inferior lands on the Lower Ban Doah Canal are 
also being gi anted to certain persons of the peasant class on certain favour- 
able conditions in order that they might become the means of reclaiming 
these tracts. One of Ihe conditions for the grant of an area of inferior 
land IS that after a certain number of years, if the laud has been brought 
up to a certain standard of productivity, the tenant may become proprietor 
of half the area reclaimed on certain favourable terms. If a tenant succeeds 
in reclaiming hara land he may, on certain favourable terms, after a 
certain number of years, become the proprietor of the whole area reclaimed. 

Question 10 — ^FBnTUiTRKnB, — One method employed in the Punjab to dis- 
coiirage the practice of using cow-dung as fuel is mentioned on page 186 
of the Memorandum. Large canal areas have been taken up for irrigated 
forest plantations to provide sources of wood supply for fuel so that the 
people may be induced to take to burning firewood instead of cattle-dung. 

In addition bo these irrigated plantations which are managed by the Forest 
Depaitment, there are large areas of canal plantations and many hundreds 
of miles of canal avenues along all the irrigation channels managed by the 
Canal Department. The total leceipts from the Canal Department planta- 
tions in the Punjab during 1924^25 amounted to Ils.1,15,431 It has recently 
been decided to ask for the services of a Forest Officer from the Forest 
Department to inspect the Canal Department plantations and advise on the 
best methods of afforestation. 

Question 16. — ^Animal HusbjIndbt. — As regards (d), vig., practical methods 
of supplementing fodder supplies, it may be mentioned that, wherever 
feasible, canal banks are always let out for grazing and judging by the 
demand for giazing leases on canal banks, it may be concluded that this 
method of providing fodder supplies for village cattle is keenly appreciated. 
The grazing leases on canal banks in the Punjab produce an annual 
income of appioximately R8.40,000. The length of channels in opeiation 
at the end of March, 1926, was 19,814 miles, viz., 4,314 miles of main canals 
and branch canals, and 16,600 miles of distributaries. 

Qufhtion 18. — Aomouiixuiui. Labouk. — The measures taken in the Pauj.-b 
to attract agricultural labour fjom areas in which there was a surplus to 
aieas in which large tracts of culturable land remained uncultivated were 
to give grants of land to settlers from congested districts. All Government 
waste lands which became fit for cultivation by the introduction of canal 
irrigation vrere brought under a scheme of colonisation. The grants took 
various forms, some whole villages were let out to capitalists on payment, 
others were granted to persons who deserved well of Government; more 
usually, however, sepaiate plots in each village were granted and the 
grantees were required to take up residence and build houses on a site set 
apart for the purpose. In the first instance grantees after a period of 
probation were usually given rights of occupancy tenants holding under 
^Government, various conditions being attached to the tenancies, e g., the 
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comlitjons of permanent residence, and of cultivating the land allotted. 
Other conditions in some cases were the keeping of brood-mares for horse- 
breeding, the breeding of camels, of mules, and of cattle, the introduction 
of scientific methods of agriculture, the cultivation of superior varieties of 
particular crops, the maintenance of nurseries, or planting trees, the pro- 
duction of improved seeds, etc. In ail villages a certain area remained 
unallotted and was retained by Government to be utilised as grazing grounds, 
or for some other common purposes. Some recent grants made for cattle- 
breeding are mentioned on page 265 of the Memorandum. Also grants have 
been made in recent years toi certain persons of the peasant class on the 
Lower Bari Doub Canal on the condition, among others, that they brought 
a certain area of bara and inferior laiids up to a certain standard of 
produotiMty. Grants have also been made to criminal tribes. (Statements 
of conditions applicable to aU classes of tenants are given in Chapter VII 
of Volume 11 of the Punjab Colony Manual.) 

Question 19. — 'Fouests — The problem of the supply of firewood in rural 
areas has been solved by instituting irrigated plantations in the canal areas. 
These irrigated plantations have already been mentioned in answer to 
Question 10 — Fertilisers — and are further referred to on page 186 of the 
Memorandum. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — ^The methods of ascertaining areas under culti- 
vation and crops are referred to in paragraph 81,; page 63, onwards of the 
Memorandum. There was a retrenchment proposal in 1922 to revive the 
idea of amalgamating canal and revenue patvxiris. This question fi.rst arose 
in 1910 and was fully considered during the following years until 1919 by 
a large nuiubei’ of revenue and irngotion officers of rank and experience. 
During that period several conferences were held, and during 1917 and 
1918 practical experiments of such amalgamation were made over consider- 
able areas on the tlhelum and Chenah Canals. 

There was an idea that unification would be feasible and result in (1) 
removal of duplication of work, (2) reduction of establishment and expense, 
(3) reduction of the number of petty officials who are said to prey upon 
irrigators. 

As regards (1) the experiments sho’wed conclusively that the work per- 
formed by both kinds of patwaris could not be performed by one official. The 
two duties are quite different and performed with entirely different objects. 
In the one case distribution of canal water baa to be measured and recorded j 
xhis duty must be done promptly and rapidly ; the official in charge of it has 
tOi be oontinnally on the spot and on the alert; his time is fully occupied. In 
the other case, that of the revenue patwaii, the whole idea is the correct 
maintenance of the land records which have been built up during the past 
fifty years for the primary purposes of assessment of land rovcnuo and for 
the recording of rights of landlords and tenants. The official who is occupied 
in this complicated work could not possibly devote time to the measure- 
ment of distribution of water. The only way in which the duties may seem 
to overlap is in crop inspections; but these are, and must be, different for 
the canal and revenue patvJans. The whole object of the irrigation inspec- 
tion is to discover the amount of water supplied and the amount of rate 
lecoverable and amount of rate which may be remitted on account of short 
supply; that of the revenue inspection on the other hand relates to the 
various kinds of crops sown and harvested, their condition, reasons for 
failure, questions regarding tenure and cultivation and other matters all 
required' for the purposes of settlement, decision of rent and revenue suits 
and other matters connected with the welfare of the agriculturists. 

It is therefore a fallacy to believe that there is duplication of work. 

As for (2) the experiments showed that the tamo of both patwa/i-is is fully 
occupied and that, even if such unification were possible, the number of 
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oflS,ciala could only ])e leduced to a small extent. It was however found that 
supervision by (a) ihe Canal or Revenue Department alone, or (i) both 
jointly IS out of the question, for id creates endless difficulties and friction 

Regarding (’3), even if the numbei of petty officials were reduced this 
would make no diEerence in the amount extorted but would merely mean 
an increase in illicit income to the individuals. The proper way to deal with 
thisS matter is to induce the people to combine in a correct manner against 
such extortion and to punish severely those who are found guilty. It is in 
fact a matter which the people themselves must take in hand. A mere 
reduction of officials has nothing whatever to do with it. 

Finally, both the Financial Commissioners and the Chief Engineers and 
the Lieut .-Governor decided that the proposal must be definitely abandoned 
as impracticable. 

Later a resolution was passed in the Punjab Legislative Council that a 
new experiment of amalgamating canal and revenue patwaiis should be 
-cried in the Western Jumna canal area. This experiment is stiU in 
progress. 


Oral Evidence. 

40.112. The Chairman : Mr. Gangster, you are Chief Engineer of Irrigation 
Works, PunjabP — Yes. 

40.113. We have been lucky enough to find you in these parts and so we 
hare asked you to come before us. The Commission has read your very 
interesting note which, when reaxi in conjunction with the other memo- 
randum provided for the Commission by the Punjab officers, gives, I think, 
a very complete picture of the particular questions with which memo- 
randum deals. I should like to ask you and some officers in the Punjab 
some more detailed questions when we come to your province on our inquiry. 
But there are one or two general points which I should like to ask and 
-also one or two points of detail. I see that you are strongly of opinion 
that the existence of a strong central control has in the past been of the 
utmost value to irrigation in India? — Yes. 

40,114 Then I notice on page 2 the following statement. “ It is under- 
stood that the Government of India have also under their consideration 
a proposal to establish an Irrigation Board before which all schemes 
submitted to the Government of India would he laid.” Then you go 
on to discuss the proposal in a little more detail. You do not say 
whether you approve of that pioposal? — 'Yes, I approve of it. In fact, the 
Local Government has already approved of it, 

40,115; Your own view is that it is very necessary? — ^Yes. May I 
explain an instance. Some of our schemes which are awaiting sanction are 
hung up because apparently there is no one with the Government of India 
to give technical advice at present. We have got several big schemes ip 
the Punjab awaiting sanction. We cannot get sanction apparently until 
something like an Irrigation Board is established. 

40.116. You are feeling the lack of somebody capable of adjusting the 
differences between province and province? — Quite so. 

40.117. Now, just one or two points in connection with your note of 
evidence. I think the Commission would like to hear anything that you 
may care to say amplifyiug the news set down in the two documents upon 
the question of the advantages of the volumetric as against the acreage 
method of charge for water. Do you yourself fully endorse the views set 
out in the Punjab Memorandum ?--^ 0 Be are my own personal views prac- 
tically as put m in this memorandum. They are not, perhaps, the views of 
the Local Government hut they are my own views practically. 
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40.118. Do yon know personally any intelligent Inucllorcls or cultivabors who 
would prefer the volumetric system of charge*’ — We lime already several big 
landlords and estate managers who are taking water now on a volnmetrio 
system. Our Minister for Agriculture in the Pun]ab is taking it on a 
volumetric system in his ostate from one of the canals. There are several 
O'ther large landowners on the same canal w-ho are taking water on that 
system. 

40.119. As you are awaie, irrigation charges are outside our terms of 
reference, but I should like to know what is your view as to the relative 
economic advantage from the users’ point of view. Is it possible for tlie 
cultivator to get moi'e value for his money under the volumetric system P — 
Tn some cases it is, hut in the majority of cases, where we have small farmers 
lu the Punjab, ib is not to their advantage to take canal water on the 
volumotric system, because, as 1 have explained in the memorandum, the 
small farmer is only a small shareholder on a water-course and he would 
be dominated by the large shareholders and would not probably got his own 
share But on the acreage system, it is part of the canal officers’ business 
to see that evei*y shareholder gets his share. We have nothing to do wit'll 
shares under the volume brie system. 

40.120. A small cultivator in an irrigated area who is getting his water on 
the acreage basis has to take his water when he can got it, has he not P — On 
the acreage system there is a out-and-dried tdme-tahle according to which 
he gets his share. 

40.121. If he wants to have water nt all he has to have it on that time- 
table P — Yes 

40.122. On the volumotric system, a large landholder can turn the water 
on when he wishes and can turn it off when he so wishes? — Quite so; he has 
entire control of all the water in the water-course. It generally happens that 
he has ten/aiits all over the water-course and he has to have some kind of 
time-table for the various tenants. 

40,128. It is possible that the tenants in their turn may have to take their 
water at a time when it suits the landlord to have it P — ^Yes, if a lanidowncr,, 
for instance, is cultivating la certain portion of iihe land on tho water-course 
himself, he might at times desire to take water for his own fields at the 
expense of his tenants. 

40,124 Then, if you can conceive of a commanded area cultivated by a 
number of formers each one of them having holdings of not less than 160 to 
200 acres, such a district would present no difficulties for the volumetric 
system, would it? It is the smaUness o.£ the holdings that gives the pre- 
ponderating advantage to the acreage system, is not itP — ■Practically yes. 
Any landholder who has enough of land to comprise one water-course, that 
is one outlet, can have the volumetric system quite well, only be wouH have 
to be responsible for the distribution of the water among his own labourers. 

40,125. Sir Ganga Bam: I like the volumetric system and I wanted it for 
my own estate. "When I asked Mr. Sangster to give me 2 6 cusecs he said 
he could not. WiU you kindly put that question to the witness? 

The Chnirman I aan afraid I do not know tho circumstancos I do not 
wish to tread on ground with which I am not familiar. 

40,126 Do you think that the possibility of conserving water for the lower 
levels of a commanded area by irrigating the higher levels of such commanded 
area and constructing a tube well, offers jmportant possibilities in some 
districts ? — ^Wherever you can irrigate land by flow, it is tho most economical 
way of doing it. You would only think of irrigating by wells where you 
could not get canal water to flow on to it. 

40,127. Are there no cases in which if you had more water at the lower 
levels you could command a largei' area? — ^Not in the Punjab. 

That of course meets my point at once. 

Mr W. P. Sangster. 
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40.128. Have you come on tlie teclinical side to the ideal tube well and 
stiainerP Have you got the ideal apparatus? — ^Not yet, they are still being 
experimented on. The great trouble is that the spaces get choked up and 
we have not solved that problem yet. "We are still working at it. llhe 
latest strainer that has been developed by one of our workshop super- 
intendents IS one which caii be mechanically cleared while it is down in the 
ground but that is only in an experimental stage. If it proves to be a 
success, it wiU be a great advance. 

40.129. Then one of the ddfficulties la the blocking of the interstices in the 
strainer? — ^Yes. 

40.130. Is one of the difficulties in tube well engineering the fact that the 
sand in the water -bearing stnata comes through the strainer into tihe tube 
and finally leaves a cavity into which the upper strata collapse P — The diffi- 
culty really is not that the sand gets in through the interstices of the 
strainer but that the interstices get blocked up by some chemical formation. 

40.131. Dr. JELyder: Is it calcium carbonate? — A. sort of lime formation 
whicffi closes up the space and the amount of water delivered by the tube 
will gradually dimmish. 

40,132 The main purpose of the tube and strainer is to meet the difficulty 
I have described, and it has overcome itp — It does keep out the sand. 

40,133. In yoor long experience do you feel yourself that the liaison between 
the Agricultural Department, the Forest Department and your own depart- 
ment is sufficient? — Yes, quite,* we co-operate wherever possible. There has 
never been any difflculrfcy at aU. One recent development, for instance, is 
that the Agricultural Department have come to us for several of our engin- 
eering staff. Thej cannot go to the open market for them; they have to 
come to us because we alone have experienced men. In the same way wiiffi 
the Forest Department, we have a good many dealings with them over their 
irrigated plantations. 

40,184. So that it is true to say that there is sympathetic mter-action 
between the departments? — Oerfcainly. 

40.135. Is that iiiter-nction do you think as elastic in all directions as it 
might beP However nuidh goodwill there may be, do you think the practice 
IS sufficiently elastic P — I think so ; I have never heard of any suggestions ea 
to any improvement that can be made in the relations between the depart- 
ments. 

40.136. Do you as a department frequently receive representations from the 
Agvicuitxmal Department bringing forward points of difficulty which culti- 
vators have met withP — ^Yes, we frequently get communications from them 
and we always try our best to help them as much as possible 

40.137. So that you cm confidently say that yon do not think -there is any 
ground for the charge which is sometimes levelled that the Irrigation De- 
partment is concerned more with the sale of water than with the -advance- 
meut of tho prosperity of the agriculturists P — ^No, I do not think tliere is 
any ground for any charge of that kind. I do not think the Agricultural 
Department would complain of any want of co-operation at all. 

40.138. In this new and most important area which you are about to 
irrigate iu the Punjab, as regards a great pai-i^ of it there is no population 
at present on the land at all, is there? — You refer, I suppose, to what is 
called the Nilibar, the next area which is going to 1^ colonised , at present 
it 18 practically a bare desert with practically no population. 

40.139. Do you know whether there has been any proposal that as tenants 
come in to occupy and cultivate this land which is going to he culturable 
for the first time, those tenants should he bound in the matter for instance 
of rotation of crops, the planting of certain varieties and manuring — in fact 
the rules of husbandry that we are accustomed to in Great Britain P — No, 1 
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think as far as I know none of the new leases will have any conditions of 
that kind. 

40.140. I am asking for information: do you think that such leases might 
well have reetricbions of that sort? — ^In a certain area it would be quite 
feasible j it probably would not be feasible to have it over the greater part 
of the area because it might mean a restriction or a decrease of the price 
fetched for the land and we depend on the price that the land fetches to a 
cortaiu extent to finance our schemes, if you imposed any strict conditions 
of that kind you would get a lower price probably. 

40.141. Are you oonfiidont on that point? — I should think it would probably 
hnvo that effect in certain areas. There is a large canal in the Punjab, 
the Lower Ban Doab Oanal, which has a large area of inferior soil, leases 
aro given there on very generous terms to any one who will come and take 
up blocks of this inferior soil and reclaim it. In fact on the worst, soil if a 
man reclaims it he gets proprietary rights over it; and on land which is 
not quite so bad he can get proprietary rights on half the area he reclaims. 
Of course that is land for which we would not in any case, as it stands at 
present, get a very high price in the open market. 

40.142. But on my original point : you are of course perfectly familiar with 
the fact that in order to obtain value for quality it is necessary to maiket a 
cerbain volume together. It is very difficult to obtain value for quality if 
you are selling a small amount of produce at a time, is it not? — Yes; you 
mean that the tenant would have to observe a certain rotation of crops or 
grow certain crops? 

40.143. If you imagine yourself to be a prospective tenant on such laud 
determined to grow t^ best cotton or the best wheat, would not that land 
attract you more by reason of the fact that your neighbours were Iwund to 
grow the best varieties rather than that they should be allowed to grow the 
poorer varieties and leave you with only the produce of your own farm of 
the higher quality? — Yes, undoubtedly; it is one of the troubles, that the 
cultivators do nob at present go in for the best kind of crops or the most 
favourable crops. 

40.144. Have I not suooeeded at all in shaking your conviction that reason- 
able restrictions in leasee would not reduce the attraction to prospective 
tenants? — Yes; I admit you have shaken my opinion; but I do not think it 
would be quite so easy to convince the intending purchaser. 

40,146. Mr. Kamat- You have suggested that irrigation should remain a 
centralised enbjeot/ with the Government of India? — Only to a oeitain extent; 
it should only be to the extent that there should he a liaison officer who would 
be able to go round all the Provinces and help towards co-operation. 

40.146. Except for that you would be agreeable if irrigation were a 
Transferred subject in the Provinces, as it is so closely allied to agriculture P 
— ^It is practically Transferred at the present time, is it not? 

40.147. It IS at present a Oontral subject? — Irrigation? Not in tlie 
Punjab: it is Transferred to Local Governments; but with Local Govern- 
ments it is a reserved subject. 

40.148. I beg yoiir pardon . it is a reserved subject. Would you make it a 
Transferred subject, that is what I am asking? — ^No, I think nob. X think 
it should remain reserved in the Local Governments : especially in a province 
like the Punjab where there is so much at stake. Irrigation is such a 
tremendous thing in the Punjab that the Punjab Government would have 
to keep it reserved, I think. 

40.149. Bearing in mind that agiuculture depends a great deal on irriga- 
tion, both irrigation schemes and distribution of water, what objections 
have you in view if irrigation were also a Transferred subject in the hands 
of a Minister for Agriculture instead of a Beserved subject? Wlnai diffi- 
culties do you apprehend? — The greatest difficulty would be the engineering 

Mr. W. P. Sangster. 
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staff* if it is Reserved in the Local Government, as at present, it is an 
all-India service * if it were Transferred to the Local Governments it would 
be a provincialised service and yon would not get good enough men, in my 
opinion, to run such an enormous proposition as irrigation in the Punjab. 

40,150. So it IS purely from the point of view of the service that you see 
difficulty; can you not counterbalance that difficulty by the convenience of 
the agricultural population ? — 1 do not admit that there is any inconvenience 
to them under tho present system. 

40.161. Is there a fairly good amount of co-operation between the Irriga- 
tion Officers and the Agricultural Officers so far as the distrihution of water 
IS concerned? — 'Absolutely entire co-operation, I think there are no hitches 
of any kind whatever. 

40.162. With regard to this acreage system of distribution of water, have 
you tried co-operative methods whereby the irrigators get their own water 
by oo-operation between themselves? — No, we have not; we have offered it 
to people to take it on those terms; but none of them have ever come 
forward; for instance the volumetric system is practically that; the share- 
holders would have to co-operate together and come and adc for a volumetric 
auppty. In no case have we refused it. 

40.163. The volumetric system is of recent introduction, is it not? — 'Yes; 
it is only possible to introduce it because of the introduction of oiur latest 
kind of module, what we call the adjustable proportional module. 

40,154. Before that, you offered to distribute water to villages on the co- 
operative system if they chose to have it but they refused.? — Quite so; we 
could never persuade any group of villagers or any group of men to take it 
up 

40,155 Is this volumetric system popular? — No, it is not; it is still open 
to offers hut- no one comes. 

40.166. ■So it is unpopular; is it very costly to introduce the meters? — -No; 
we are introducing them in any case as a matter of demonstration. 

40.167. It does not involve any high initial cost? — ^No extra cost. 

40,158 Mr, Oalvert . With reference to the question just asked by my 
coUoagne, is it not true that yon have expressed your willingness to supply 
water on the volumetric system to any co-operative society formed for that 
purpose? — Yes. 

40,169 And the difficulty was that in a oo-operative system m-eonbership is 
voluntary, whereas, having got your outlet, the taking of water from that 
outlet IB practically compulsory ; that is to say, if there are 20 irrigators to 
an outlet all those 29 irrigators would have to become members of the co- 
operative society or you must abandon the idea? — All the irrigators of that 
outlet must belong to the eooiety. You could not have some not belonging 
to the society. 

40,160 Now, just to give us some idea for comparison with other systems 
of irrigation, can you give a rough figure foot* the capital cost of irrigation 
works per acre irrigated? — No, I am afraid I cannot give that; I could send 
you the figures later. 

T/ifl Chemman: Would you like that sent, Mr. Oalvert? 

40.161. Mr. Calvert : Perhaps he might take my figures, Sir. Is it correct 
or not that it is Rs.22 8 per acre irrigated? Is it roughly correct? — ^That is 
tlie capital cost? 

40.162. That is your oap-ital outlay divided by the area irrigated, 26 8 
crores capital outlay divid^hy the area irrigated 10-78 million acres? — ^That 
IS probably quite correct; it is only a case of working out the figures. 

Sir Thomas Middleton- Is that for the Punjab? 
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40.163. Mr. Calvert . Yes. Antd your establishment charges work out 
aho\;t Rs 2 77 per acre irrigated? — That is the entire cost of maintenance 
and repairs, as we call it, per acre. It is much less than that on some canals ; 
it is only about Be. 1-8 per acre; of course there are the interest charges 
to be added; and that might bring it to Bs.2-8 per acre perhaps 

40.164. And your water-rates woik out to Bs.3-7 per acre? — ^Yes, probably 
a little more now since we raised the water-rates. 

40,166. The Chairman . Would yO'U like to send those figure in ? — ^Yes ; 1 
will have them worked out again just to corroborate your figures perhaps. 

40.166. Mr. Calvert ; You have recently in the Punjab started a research 
section ? — ^Yes. 

40.167. The United Provinces propose to have what they call a research 
division with an Irrigation Besearch Officer, Would not that be dealing with 
very similar problems? — Probably exactly the same problems. 

40.168. So you would feel inclined to suggest that this should be an Imperial 
question? — ^Yee; it should be Imperial; there should be a Central department 
for research as well as a Provincial department, we must still have our 
provincial research department, I think; but there Should in addition bo 
some Central department which would help to co-ordinate all thei work which 
■the duDCeren fc provinces are doing. But 1 think we should still hnvo our Pro- 
vincial department separate, because wo probably have a few problems whicdi 
are peculiar to the Punjab Other Provinces would pi-obably hnvo a few 
problems which are peculiar to their own province, so that there must bo 
separate Provincial departments for research. At the same time, I think 
there should be a Central controlling authority of some kind. 

40.169. Mr. Calvert . Now, there is some misunderstanding in some of the 
provincial memoranda about the kiari system in the Punjab. Could you 
explain to the Royal Commission exactly what your kian system is? You 
say tiiere is a rule whereby a cultivator must arrange his field m a rectangle, 
otherwise you do not give him water? — Yes; but I think that is not the 
exact wording. There is nothing about a rectangle in the rule It can be 
any shape but the area is restricted. In fact, the Northern India Canal Act 
lays down that a field must he properly prepared. That is all it' says. In 
the rule under the Act, it says it must be divided into oompartmente not 
greater than a certain area and that each compartment must be fed from a 
central channel. That is all it says. It does not say anything about the 
shape of the areas, but it restricts the areas of the compartments. And 
another pi’oviso is that there must be a channel feeding each compartment, 
meaning that you cannot fill one compartment from another compartment 
But we have not been enfoi'cing this rule much in recent years. Wo prclor 
now not to enforce that rule very strictly. In fact, we seldom do enforce it. 
The object of that rule was to get the people to economise in water. We 
have preferred in recent years to adopt other methods of making them 
economise, such as for instance, by instituting the latest kind of outlet and 
the latest kind of meters on our distributary channels and by that means 
we can ensure a more accurate supply of each outlet. If we are sure that 
no outlet is getting more than its designed supply, we do not need to worry 
about what they are doing with the water. The supply that we allow is so 
limited that really they are forced themselves to exercise as much economy 
as possible. 

40,170. That is to say that when the question of waste of water cornew up, 
the outlet with a fixed discharge is a better implement than the compulsory 
kiari system? — ^Yes For instance, if you saw a lot of waste of water going 
on in any particular area, you would at once go and examine the outlet and 
take a discharge and see whether it was discharging its designed supply or 
not. If it was discharging more than its designed supply you would say, 

That is the reason, he has got too much water and he is wasting it.” But 

4 If W, I*. Sangster, - 



if it was not discharging more than its designed supply, you would leave it 
alone. 

There must be something wrong with the mentality of the cultivator, and 
you would not interfere with it? — We think this is the better way, namely, 
to aim at accuracies of discharge. 

40.171. Ill the Madras memorandum, it says: “ In the Punjab a system 
of kiuris is adopted. Under this every ryot must parcel out his holding 
into rectangular plots whose dimensions are dependent on the discharge 
from the pipe or sluice.” That is not quite correct? — ^It is if you go by the 
actual letter of the rule under the Canal Act. But we do not enforce it. 
There is a penalty attached, but we never enforce that penalty chiefly 
because it leads to corruption, it is a temptation towards corruption among 
the lower-paid staff. That is really why W'e do not enforce it very strictly. 

40.172. Now, a very difleieut question : 1 understand that later on in oui 
inquiry we shall have put before us Ibis question of elevators, and the suooesb 
of the elevator will depend to some extent upon the increased outturn of 
such Cl ops as wheat. 1 gather that on your old established canals there is 
no increase in the acreage under irrigated wheat? — No, in fact, there has 
been a <lecrease recently because of the lucrease of cotton, Cotton is becoming 
more popular and more cotton is being cultivated, apparently at the expense 
of wheat. 

40.173. Then on the new canals do you anticipate a larger acreage under 
irrigated wheat? — I think the proportion will probably be much the same as 
it IS ou other canals. In the new areas it will be much the same as iii the 
other canals and, as 1 say, there is a tendency now to decrease wheat and 
increase cotton. There wiU probably be the same tendency on the new oauals, 
but it all depends on what the price of cotton is going to be and thef price 
of wheat. The areas vary according to the price we find. 

40.174. 1 hope you will stop me, if you think this question is not quite 
right, as regards this trouble with the Bombay Grovornment, is ib entirely 
due to the fact that the Bombay Government will not accept the i-esnlLs oi 
observations of discharges put forward by the Punjab eiigiuoors? — Pre- 
sumably that must be the explanation. We in the Punjab do not know what 
the explanation is. All we know is that, when we apply to the Government 
of India to send a reminder, all they reply is that they cannot get a reply 
ouL of the Bombay Government on tins question. The Bombay Government 
apparently have not yet committed themselves to any reply. 

4U,17fl. You have had legular discharges taken of all the Punjab rivers.*’ 
—Yes 

40.176. And in the opinion of the Punjab engineers there is an aniplt» 
supply for both the Punjab and Bombay? — ^Ample, 1 have got diagrams 
here Lo prove it. 

40.177. I^ir Henry Lawrence : In regard to this volumotnc system, 1 under- 
stand that it has only been introduced quite recently. Could you tell us 
when it was introduce? — ^Abont five or six years ago, 1 think. 

40.178. And how many acres roughly are cultivated ou any outlet on 
which you have introduced this module? — The average is about 700 acres. 
That 1.S the average acreage for which wo give one outlet, some are Rinallor, 
some are bigger. Some might be ns big us L,/500 acres and some as .small 
as 400 acres. But the average, the ideal size that wo try to design for, is 
700 or 800 acres for each outlet, 

40,170. What would be tlie smallest area on which it would bo possible to 
introduce sucli a module? — ^We would not like to do it on anything less 
than about 800 acres. 

40,180. That means that a oonsidorablo number of cultivators must be on 
that particular outlet? — ^Yes, 
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40.181. You very seldom find 800 acres in tlie hands of one man? — They 
are nearly all small holders, so that you might have tweraty or thirty share- 
liolders even on an 800 acre outlet. 

40.182. And once the -water passes that module, you are not further con- 
cerned with its distribution? — No, except that when the shareholders apply 
to us we make out a timo-table for them accoi'ding -to the area of each 
shareholder They are supposed to make the time-table themselves, but if 
they cannot agree among themselves they are allowed to come to us and it 
is our duty to make a time-table for them. 

40.183. And is there any person or body with authority to enforce that 
distribution ?— Oh, yea. Th^ can make a case in court if anyone breaks 
through that time-table. 

40.184. But is there a panchayat or one of your officers who is authorised 
to see to it? — ^Well, up till recently, all canal officers had magisterial powers 
and could try these cases themselves. Unfoitiunately (in our opinion) these 
magisterial powers have been taken away from canal officers and the cases 
have to go to the local magistrates. 

40.185. So it IS only by recourse to the criminal court that this fair dis- 
tribution can be enforced? — ^Yes. 

40.186. And that, I take it, is not very popular? — Going to court about it 
is not popular. It has become much less popular now since the magisterial 
powers of canal officers have been taken away. Formerly it was quite con- 
venient tor a man to go to the nearest canal officer and get his case tried 
111 a summary manner. Now he cannot get that done. Ho has to go to the 
headquarters, probably, of the district. He may have to wait for weeks, 
and months perhaps, before his case can come on. 

40.187. Do I understand you to say that this module was only introduced 
on the application of a body of cultivators? — No, we aro gradually intro- 
ducing it all over, in any case, as a matter of administration. 

40.188. And entirely at your discretion? — 'We would do it all immediately 
if it -were feasible. But financially it is not feasible to do it all at once. 
We have to do it gradually. And then you cannot do it in the middle of the 
crop. You have to wait probably till the end of the crop to make any change. 

40,180. Does it cost some money to install it? — Only about Rs.ldO or so 
for each outlet. 

40,190 Is lb liable to manipulation? — That is the great point about the 
latest module which we have introduced. It has beaten all other modules 
in that respect, in that it cannot he interfered with by the zamindar. That 
is one of the greatest points about it. 

40.191. They cannot pull out a brick here and make a little cut under- 
neath or resort -to any of the favourite devices of landholders to get more 
water?— It is not, in -the first place, easy to interfere with it. It would 
have to be some very elaborate alteration which ivould bo at once noticealile. 
It cannot be done surreptitiously. 

Mr. Calvert : The proof of deliberate interference would be perfect. 

40.192. Sir Henry Lawrence-. It would be very difficult to find out who 
has done it? — ^We would fine the whole village. 

40.193. I am much interested in this, because I was told by the Sind 
engineers that they could not find a module that would be proof against 
fraud. What is the name of your module? — ^We call it A.P.M., i.e,, 
Adjustable Proportional Module, and one of the pamphlets which I have 
handed to the Secretary of the Commission describes that module. No. 26, 
I think it is, and 26A. 

40.194. Sir Ga/nga Ham ; You reduced the wa-ber lately all round on the 
basis that people should not get more than 76 per cent. Is that right? — 
75 per cent, is the basis on which we now give the water. 

Mr TF. P. Sangster. 
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40.195. That gives the delta during the hlianf of 36" and in the rahi 12", 

IS that right P — Yes. 

40.196. You do not go beyond the formula allowed, and that is why this 
is not favoured by the large landholders. There is no elasticity about it? — 
We cannot give more than that allowance 

40.197. That is the reason why it is unpopular? I mean to say, there 
are advantages in the other system, while there is no elasticity in this It 
will become too rigid? — There is not enough water to go round as it is. 

40.198. Do you think this is the best form of outlet to protect the rights 
of people at the tail end? — That is one of the great advantages of this new 
outlet, 

40.199. Do you know whether in the other provinces they have got a 
similar outlet? — No, I cannot say. 

40.200. That is exactly the reason why there should be some central 
control over the design of outlets. Do not you think so? — I quite agree 
that it is one of the reasons why there should be a strong central control 
of some kind. 

40.201. In distributing water, or at least in designing the quantity of 
water, how much do you allow for the distance or the land from the outlet j 
how much, that is, do you allow for absorption? — ‘We do not make any 
allowance at all All we are concerned with is the amount at the outlet 
itself. 

40,202 Suppose the land is about three miles away fiom the outlet. Will 
you not give a little water for absorption? — ^No, because we design all our 
systems lu such a manner that no water'-oourse is more than three miles 
long from the outlet bo the furthest field. 

40.203. In that case, the man whose land is ]ust near the outlet would 
be at an advantage as compared with the man whose land is fuither away? 
— ^No, because he gets a shorter time than the otheis 

40.204. That is only in the case of small landholders, but supposing one 
has an area of 800 acres about thiee miles away, what would you do? — 
We do not make any difference on that account, 

40,205 You have a regular time-table showing the delta required for 
unitui’ing each crop? — We have statistics which we have obtained by 
experiments. 

40,200. Have you got a time-table about the number of waterings required 
for different kinds of crops? I know the Agricultural Department have not 
done that yet? — ^Yes, we have done itj we have a table showing the number 
of waterings required for crops. I have a whole lot of papers with me 
showing that. 

40.207. Is there any difference of oinnion between the Bombay engineers 
and yourself regarding the delta of water required for rice? — ^Tes, there are 
differences of opinion. 

40.208. It 18 a very substantial difference of opinion, is it not? — Not so 
very much. 

40.209. it is on that ground, 1 suppose, that they made the requirement 
much more than we do P — They ask for more than what we think is necessary, 
but we are not going to fight them on that point. We do not wish to quarrel 
with them on that point at all. We are quite prepared to give them what 
they want, because we maintain there is enough water even to give them all 
that they demand. 

40.210. Out of the delta of 3^ 6", how much do you allow for evaporation 
due to the heat of the sun, and how much do you think goes under the soil 
and how much is absorbed by the crop? — ^I think I hove given that in 
paragraph 7. 
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40.211. The Ohairman: I think those things are given in the note, Sir 
Ganga Ham. 

The WHness . Evaporation, 1 have said, is less than one-tenth of the 
amount of absorption, so that we take them both together. 

40.212. Sir Ganga Bam : You admit that canal irrigation brings the subsoil 
up? But at what poinL does it go into the river? Will it go on iucreasing? 
— No, it comes to a state of equilibrium. 

40.213. At what depth? — ^At a depth of about ten or twelve feet. 

40.214. It will not go beyond that? — ^Except in some exceptional places. 

40.215. Has that been established by research? — I think 1 have mentioned 
that somewhere. 

40.216. What encouragement do you give to the zamindars for keeping 
their water-courses clean and less absorptive and vice versd? Do you give 
them a more liberal quantity of water, or do you penalise those who do not 
keep their water-courses clean? — ^If we find them wasting water, we do not 
give them kharaba, 

40.217. For instance, a man who does not keep his water-courses clean 
might claim kharaba for his bad crops. Supposing your outlet discharge is 
constant, and given two men, one glows a good crop and the other grows 
a bad crop on account of the bad state of his outlet and ho claims kharaba, 
would you give him kharaba in that case? — In that case we would not givo 
him kharaba. 

40.218. That is the penalty you would impose? — That would be so; he 
would not be given any kharaba. 

40.219. Do your Sub-Divisional OflBicers examine the point before determin- 
ing the kharaba? — Undoubtedly, before kharaba is given, that matter is 
inquired into. If he has been receiving his proper quantity of water and if 
his crop has still failed, we would not give him kharaba. 

40.220. In the old canal areas such as the Upiier Doab canal areas, is it 
not a rule to irrigate only so much per cent, of the gross area in dilferent 
canals? — On different canals there are different peroeoatages. 

40.221. And the calculation is made accordingly, I suppose? — ^Yes 

40.222. And if he uses more water for irrigation, you would not mind? — 
As long as he is not getting more than what we call the designed supply, 
we would not mind it. 

40,228. You know that there is a remark in the Irrigation Commission’s 
Report that 37 per cent, of the flood water goes into sea? — Yes. 

40,224. In these circumstances, do you not think it should be our duty to 
conserve that water and utilise it to advantage? — Undoubtedly. 

40,226 In that case would it not be advisable to run inundation canals 
during the kharif parallel to the main canals so as to increase the head 
of the outlet during the kharif? Supposing in the Ravi there arc 100,000 
cusecs, your maximum supply, is not your supply in the canal based on the 
minimum discharge of the river? — May I gure you an instance of the latest 
of our canals which have the latest designs and the latest improvoments. The 
capacity of those canals, I am referring to the Sutlej Valley project, is 48,000 
cusecs,* whereas the amount of rahi supply is only 13,000 cusecs. The 
designed capacity of all the canals on the Sutlej Valley project is as much 
as ^,000 cusecs. 

40,226. Is that design based on extra heud being given to the outlet? 
Could not our Ohenab canal be re-designed? — ^No, as you said, there are 
separate canals. 

* CJubio feet per seooucl. 

Mr. W. P. Sangsier. 
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40.227. Could it not bo introduced in other canals too so as to make 
use of the flood water? — There are not areas for that. You would have 
to increase the intensity very much; all the other areas are already covered 
by canals. 

40.228. Not all, you only allow 33 per cent. ? — say you would have to 
increase the intensity. 

40.229. Tea, the intensity, but where is the harm in that? — It would lead 
to water-logging. 

40.230. In fact, they do it because they cannot get sufficient water, and 
they have to do it bv well irrigation? — In very tew areas indeed In some 
areas, there are lots I knoiv, they gamble on ram. 

40.231. "Why should not the other canals be remodelled? — Because they 
get more rain in some areas. In some years when there is a heavy rainfall 
they wiU not even take the water that is there. 

40.232. "What use do yoy make of the rank grass that grows on the banks 
of the canals? — Wle let out the canal banks for grazing. Sarkanda is grown 
theie. 

40.233. The rank grass I mean? — 'We do not allow it to grow. 

40,284. Have you applied to the Agricultural Department to give you 
some suggestions for keeping it as ensilage P— No, we have not, we try to 
prevent it growing on any of our canals. 

40,23fl. But it grows all the same. I asked that question of Dr, Clouston 
and he said that that grass can be made into ensilage for fodder? — It is 
a matter for the Agricultural Department. 

40.236. But I mean you have not applied to them with a view to its 
being put to that u&e?— No. Hitherto we liave gone on the principle of 
trying to eradicate it as far as possible 

40.237. Do you give any concession to the neighbouring villages to take 
the fuel which is on the canal banks at a cheaper rate than you would get 
from the contractor? — ^No. 

40.238. You know our great aim is to prevent people using cowdung as 
fuel? — 'You mean fuel on our canal banks? You do not mean forest plantiu- 
tions? In the case of canal banks, the fact is that we cannot dispose of 
the produce of our plantations, as a rule, to the villagers, 

40.239. Why? — Because there is no demand for it. 

40.240. Even if you offer it at cheap rates? — No, they have enough in 
their own fields a« a rule for their own wants. Our difficulty is to find a 
market for our plantation produce. 

That IS a point which ought to he noted. 

0,241. You have noL yet come to any definite conclusion whether the 
appointment of zilladars had better remain nudei’ the Canal Department or 
the Tlevenue Department ? — T have written about that in my reply to Ques- 
tion 26, Statistics Your question is about ulladurs being done away with 
or being transferred to the Civil Department and canal putivaris being done 
away with. My opinion is given on this page here (referring to his reply 
to Question 26). It is more clearlj" and more briefly put here than I can 
do verbally. 

40.242, Sir Giintja Some time ago we sanctioned one appointment of 

zilladar as a tentative experiment from the Agricultural College. — ^We’ still 
appoint zilladurs from the Agricultural College. ''' 

40.243. No, no Wo sanctioned an’ appointment of ziltedar a B.Sc. 
of the Agricultural College. Has that been a success? — Our present method 
of recruiting zilladars is fiom the Agricultural College. 

■40,244. Not all of them ? — ^Yes, almost entirely now. 
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40,246. We aaiictioued only one aijpointment. You say that all ziUndnrs 
are recruited from the Agricultiu-al College, — ^W© do not recruit from any 
other source except when we recruit from our own department by promotion 
of patwaTis and Tnunshis. There is no otlier outside source of recruitment. 

40.246. Mr. Calvert : All direct appointments are from the Agricultural 
College P— Yes. 

40.247. Sir G-anga Sam: All appointments P — ^Except promotions within 
the department, i.o., except promoted pattoarh and mimshis. 

40.248. Yon are not in favour of reserving all zilladm appointments for 
the Agricultural College P — No, because we must hold out some higher appoint- 
ments to our patwana and mimahia We must give them some hope ol 
promotion; otherwise, we would not get a good olass of men. 

40.249. Do not you think that those promoted zilladars are generally 
corrupt as compart with those who come from the Agricultural College P — 
No, I do not think w© have noticed any difference of that kind so far. 

40,260. Professor Gangulee . One or two questions with regard to the 
reclamation of alkali land What steps do you take against the formation of 
alkali P — Drainage chiefly. We have a very complete system of drainage, 

40,251. Do you take into consideration the type of soil you propose to 
irrigate before you introduce irrigation there P — ^No I am afraid wc do 
not. We do nob withhold water from any particular aiea because of its 
soil. We would not withhold water even from an area where there was 
alkali forming We would prefer to introduce a system of draining and try 
and wash out the alkali by applying canal water liberally and draining it off. 

40,262. I was not referiing to that type of soil. You know that if the 
subsoil contains an excessive amount of sodium, there is a great deal of 
danger of bringing the sodium oarhonat© or ether salts to the surface under 
irrigation P — Yes. 

40,258. Do you take any precautions in that ensoP — No, except to see that 
we have an extra good sy.stem of drains, if possible. That is the only 
practical remedy. 

40,264. Drainage after the formation of alkali soilP But I am trying to 
find out whether you take any precautions against the formation of alkali P 
— Yes, a system of drainage is necessary even before the formation of alkali 
to prevent the alkali coming to the surface by keeping the subsoil water- 
table at a lower level. 

40,256. Have you a laboratory in your department where you can test 
soils and things of that kindp — No. A laboratory is about to be liuilt in 
our Tle&earch Department. Hitherto we have usod the laboratory of tho 
Agricultural College at Lyallpur for that purpose. 

40.266. Now you feel the necessity for a separate department under your 
own "control P — Yes, we have recently instituted a Research Department. 

40.267. I am interested in the method you adopt to replace cowdung. 
Could you tell us to what extent that method is successful P — ^It is not very 
easy to explain to what extent it has been successful. 

41), 268. You have referred to a plantation. Is that a very recent planta- 
tion — 'There is one on the lower end of the Upper Bari Doah canal. This 
plantation has been established for about 26 years in the Ohungamanga 
forest, and it certainly has been a great source of fuel for the whole of the 
Province. The fuel goes from that forest oil over the Province, so it is 
bound to have some (Effect in providing cheap fuel to the whole of the 
Province, 

40,269. And release cowdung P— Undoubtedly, it must do that. 

40,260. What is your experience, do you find cultivators still using cow- 
dung as fuel P— I am afraid you still see them burning cowdung in the 
villages, but at the same time you see them using it as manure. 

Mr. W. P. Sangster. 



40.261. You let out your cnual banks for grazing, do youP — Nearly all our 
canal banks. W-e get a fair amount of revenuo from it, although in indivi- 
dual places it IS a very small amount. The amount per mileage is small but 
the mileage is so great that the total is considerable 

40.262. Do you lease to individual cultivators or to a big cultivator ivho 
can sub-lease it to others ? — 'W e lease it generally to the Iooeu people, 

40.263. Individually? — Generally individually We give two or three miles 
to the neighbouring people. 

40,204. To the whole village P — No, to one or two people. It is put in the 
name of one particular man, but this particular man probably takes all 
the cattle of the village to it. They make some sort of arrangement among 
themselves. 

40.265. Is the scheme of colonisation you are referring to in this memoran- 
dum a success ? — A great success. In fact, the canals could not have been 
made without these schemes of colonisation. The making of a canal and the 
colonisation of the land have to go hand in hand. You could not have 
the one without the other. 

40.266. Do you get any trained educated Punjabi to reside in the colony? 
Do trained young men in the Agricultural College at Lyallpur settle down 
in those colonies P Do they get land from you and settle in the colony P — 
Well, a certain number, I suppose. It is rather difficult to say. The actual 
colonisation is not done by my department. It is done by the Oivil Revenue 
Department. 

What I am trying to find out is whether there are any educated men 
residing in the colony. 

40.267. The Ohai/rman: I think the witness has said that he does not 
know. 

The Witness : Of course we have Sir Ganga Ram. He is one of our most 
famous landowners in the canal colony. 

Professor Oangulee : He is a landowner, hut he does not stay in the 
colony itself. 

('Mr. Bangster then gave the Commission n map of the Punjab showing in 
different colours the existing irrigated areas and proposed irrigation areas, 
as well as areas where irrigation works are under construction.) 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Company, Delhi. 

M pmorandum on Grnin Elevaiovk m India by Messrs. Govan Brothers, 

Limited, Delhi. 

Present Conditions. — India is one of the largest whoat-growing couiitrii's 
in the Tvorld, yet the methods employed in this country aio primitive in the 
extreme. Granaries of solid construction are possossed only hy the largo 
exporting firms .and hy a few of the more up-to-date flour mills, and even 
these granaries own few of the scientific advantages which are to-day con- 
sideied a sine-qna-mon in practically all other wheat-growing countries. 
The solitary exception lies in an isolated experimental silo ei^ctod at 
Lyalltiur by the Punjab Government Grain is generally stored, both in 
bags and in bulk, in warehouses of defective construction. iWhen stored, in 
bulk the grain is placed on a layer of straw or chaff .and covered with a 
similar layer. Damp penetrates with facility, and weevils, which infest the 
crevices of the walls and roof, quickly multiply in the fresh grain. 

Another system in common use is storage in pits. Those pits nro lined 
with straw or chaff and sometimes with a plaster of mud oi* cowdung Tlie 
grain is stored in bulk and is protected above by a covering of straw, earth 
and thatch. Grain stored in this way is less liable to the attacks of weevil, 
hut suffers from mould, resulting in discoloration and had smell, while 
there is considerable loss due to the destruction by damp of the wlieat 
adjacent to the walls. 

Yet smother plan is to store grain on plinths in the open, protected by a 
tarpaulin covering only. The disadvantages of this system are too obvious 
to require enumeration. 

^ All these systems are open to most serious objections. Careful investiga- 
tions have revealed the fact that wastage, due to the ravages of weevils, in 
grain stored in warehouses amounts to 2^ per cent, per annum of the grain 
so stored, while wastage on gram stored in pits hy deterioration is no leas 
than S per cent. In addition to these losses, depreciation in quality of 
pil-'W’hea.t reduces the value of such wheat by cue anna per maund. Account 
must also be taken of the losses due to the accessibility to the grain of rats 

Messrs. B. E, Grant Govan and S A. Bunting. 
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and other vermin, and the objectaoa in tins case must be measured not 
merely by the damage done directly to the gram, but also to the facility 
afforded to the breeding of rats and the consequent increase of huhonic 
plague Yet another lose, consequent on the present methods, is oocasio'Ued 
by shortages inseparable from the employment of maunal labour, a shortage 
which may be accepted as 1 per cent of gram so handled. 

The above are only a few of the many disadvantages of the present system, 
but they suffice to demonstrate the imperative necessity of devising more 
efficient conditions. Taking a conservative estimate on the above basis, the 
annual loss under present conditions amounts to some 2^ per cent, of the 
total crop. The third wheat forecast of the year 1919-20 estimates the 
total yield as 10,092,000 tons. Thus, the loss that year on wheat alone, due 
almost entirely to the lack of an efficient storage and transit sy^em, 
amounted to no less than 252,300 tons 

A Scheme of Elevators for India. — A rough scheme for the provision 
of elevators for India has been outlined in the technical note by Messrs. 
Henry Simon, Limited, attached to this memorandum. It may not he out of 
place, however, to give a brief description of the method of working this 
system. 

The silos, as described by Messrs Henry Samon, Limited, will consist of 
three classes : — 

(1) Oounti’y elevators in wheat-producing districts. 

(2) Terminal elevators at large consuiming centres 

^3) Port elevators for export purposes. 

We are principally concerned, at present, with the first two classes The 
cultivator will bring his wheat to the nearest country elevator, either in 
sacks or in bulk The wheat will he removed from the sacks into the 
elev.itor, where it is automatically cleaned, weighed and placed in the bins. 
The mill-dust, resulting from the cleaning operations, will be returned to 
him in hia sacks, he will pay the elevator Tcceiving charges, and will receive 
the Company’s receipt for the whole amount of wheat placed in the bin. 
We will presume that he then soils his wheat to a gram merchant in Lahore. 
This grain merchant produces his receipt, in return for which the wheat is 
handed over to him and transferred in hulk railwiay wagons to the Lahore 
elevator, where it is similarly stored, and he is given a receipt. He may 
then sell the gram to a retail dealer in (Lahore This retail dealer produces 
the receipt, and the wheat is handed over to him, in hulk or in sacks as he 
may desire Or tho merchant may de.sire it to he sent for export, in which 
case it .again enters bulk railway wagons and proceeds to the Karachi or 
other Port elevator. 

Advantages — The advantages of this hriefly-described system uas com- 
pared with the present one are too numerous to detail in full. Perhaps 
the most important of them is that all wastage is reduced to a minimum. 
The wheat no longer lies in dirty pits or warehouses suffering from the 
attacks of weevils land damp It is stored in a dean, weather-proof and 
insect-proof bin. When transported by rail it docs not lie for days on rail- 
way platforms, exposed to the weather and to the depredations of birds and 
insects. It remains in the bin until tho wagons are alongside the elevator, 
ready to receive it. Not until the wheat finally leaves tho elevator for 
consumption does it become liable to the various forms of deterioration and 
wastage mentioned in the first part of this note, and the saving thus effected 
is enormous. 

The Position of the Cultivator. — Tho more prosperous cultivators, 
under present conditions, are able to hold their wheat until a favour- 
able moment for selling, but while awaiting this moment Idieir wheat is 
undergoing deterioration and wastage, which will he avoided by the use 
of elevators. The poorer cultivators are nowadays compelled to sell as soon 
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as poBsibkj in order to pay their revenue find other obligations, mid though 
by reason of their quick sale they do not suffer fro.m deLeriorntion, they do 
suSer heavy pecuniary loss from the necessity of selling at deflated rates. 
This loss they will now be able to avoid, for, if they wish to hold their 
grain, they will be able to obtain sin advance on their granary receipts of 
at least 75 per cent, of the value of their grain from the co-operative hanks 
or town banks. It may probably he safely asserted that, at present, they 
do not receive as much as 76 per cent of the value of their products, under 
the various sale conditions which exist. It may ho alleged that thi.s system 
may encourage the holding of crops for a rise. Tins is not so in reality, 
for a sliding scalo of storage chai'ges will penalise tho nnreasoiiahle holding 
of stocks. It must lalso he admitted that speculators in wheat do exist at 
the present time, and the poinh is that, under the elevator system, such 
holding up as there may be will benefit, not the middlemen, hut the cul- 
tivator himself. Other benefits enjoyed by the cultivator include the pre- 
vention of unnecessary transport to and from the markets, as, under pre- 
sent conditions, the villager not infrequentlv carts lus grain to the market 
only to take it hack again, owing to the absence of buyers or disagroomeut 
as to price. Under the granaiy system he will be able to cart his wheat to 
the district elevator and deposit it there until such time as he wishes to 
seU. ^ 

Primarily, therefore, tlie elevator system would be of inestimable value to 
the vast majority of the Indnau population, viz., the cultivator. 

iNOBJBAsia or Value or Export Wheat. — Indian wheat for European 
markets has always been of secondary value, by reason of deborioratwl 
quality (due to methods of storage) and of excessive refraction, and furllu'r, 
of the inability of the exporter to aiTango suitable mixed qualities for 
export. Elevators, thorofore, will be of immense value to the <'ounti‘y in 
general by increasing the export value of grain, due to its proper hygienic 
storage, cleaning and mixing, and to the possibility of discharging it into 
ships in bulk. 

The Jute Question. — It may be said that the withdrawal of tlio demand 
for bags for the handling of grain, resulting from the introduction of tho 
granary system, will afEect adversely, pro tanto, the viaat Jute Industry. 
Bags, certainly, will not be used to tho same extent as formerly, but it 
cannot be argued that any such loss is comparable with the benrfit which 
will be Bocur-^ by the saving of the cost -and usage of bags. Moreover, tho 
demand for jute in other directions, owing to the increased cost of tin 
and other packing materials, will, it is believed, more than compensate this 
important industry for the loss of this outlet for its manufactures. Tho 
mere fact that grain is carried in bulk and not in bags will oiilianco its 
value, and it can hardly be proposed, that the country should forfeit the 
benefits of a granary system merdy in order to retain for the jute trade an 
appreciable market for its manufactures. 

Elimination op Manual Labour. — One of the greatest advantages of the 
silo system is the elimination of all unnecessary manual labour and the 
inevitable losses resulting therefrom The wheat, from the time of its 
arrival at the elevator till it is handed over to the final purchaser, is never 
touched by hand. 

Nbobssaby Conditions pob Pbooebding. — It is obvious that an under- 
taking of this magnitude cannot be contemplated without exploring in eveiy 
direction the various factors indispensable to success. Attached as an 
appendix {Appendix 1) to this memorandum is a rough estimate of a single 
terminal elevator, and the profits which may reasonably be expected there- 
from, together with a statement of charges and wastages incidental to the 
present system. Attractive as the prospect may appear from this estimate, 
it is dependent on official support. The first essential factor is that the 
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whole system should be approved by Go'Vernment, actively supported 6y 
Government, and its administration guaranteed by iGovernment. Taken 
in detail the official support necessary for the scheme consists of the 
following • — 

(1) Provision, of facilities for the acquistion of land. — ^The success of a 
silo scheme depends on the location of elevators in suitable places. 
Such elevators must be on or near a good' road, must adjoin 
the railway, and must be so situated that sidings can be run 
alongside them. It may well occur that from speculative or other 
causes, the only suitable site for a particular elevator may 
be unobtainable except at a prohibitive figure. In such a case the assistance 
of the Government in acquiring the land at a fair price is desired. 

(2) Government guarantee of receipts a/nd supervision of management . — 
The Indian cultivator le one of the most conservative of human beings, and 
is unwilling to depart from any time-honoured custom without some definite 
guarantee. He would be satisfied, probably, if the receipts issued by the 
Elevator Company bore the iGovernmemt guarantee. This guarantee would 
not involve the Governinent in any pecuniary liability; it would merely be 
a guarantee that the same quality and quantity of wheat received at any 
particular elevator would again be delivered by such elevator on surrender 
of the receipt. Lose could only occur by criminal collusion in regard to 
weights, forgery of receipts, and by actual theft. The theft risk is neg- 
ligible, forgery of receipts has made little headway on the railways; and 
criminal collusion is a matter for efficient management. It would be pos- 
sible to devise some means whereby the Company would indemnify the 
Government, up to a reasonable figure, against loss caused by reason of 
this guarantee and by the Company’s negligence. The Government 
guarantee is also necessary in order to make these receipts acceptable in 
financial circles. A sufficiently large Granary system will involve the 
storing and transport of grain to the value of many crores of rupees, 
and it is natural to suppose that the hanks and financial circles would 
hardly be expected, in the initial stages, to accept the Company’s receipts 
as securiiy vmen they are not aware of the total value of such receipts out- 
standing, unless all such receipts bear the Government guarantee. 

Ill approaching the Government for this guarantee the Company is, it is 
contended, asking only for a reasonable amount of Government assistance 
to the scheme. It is to be noted that the Government are not being 
approached either for capital or for a guarantee for shareholders. 

It will be necessary to entrust to the 'Government the power to fix the 
maximum rates, and this the Company are prepaa*ed to do, subject to reason- 
able conditions in regard to the return that the maximum rates so fixed 
might yield the shareholders of the Company. Furthermore, it wdl be 
necessary to request the Government to provide, by legidation, for the 
supervision by Government of the administration and management of the 
Granary system, and, if necessary, active interference by Government to 
secure that the Company carry out their requiremeats. The required 
inspection would, of course, also be included. 

(3) Guarantee of freedom from competition. — Another important factor 
in the introduction of the Granary system is the necessity of having an 
assurance that any other Companies desiring to imitate the pioneer Company 
will not be afforded support or assistance from the Government, at all eveniti 
for 20 years, and in exchange for this undertaking the Company are prepared 
to give assurance to the Government that they will, so far as their resources 
permit and conditions indicate, extend their granaries to meet the public 
requirements. It is not suggested that the pioneer Company desires a 
monopoly of the granary system for India ; but, knowing the inFerent weak- 
nesses of the country in regard to imitation (for instance, the Ginning trade, 
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Flour luilhiig ti’ado, &c.), it is e&t>«3iitial, lu ctoiiuectiou with tbe swuring of 
the initial capital required, that the Oonipauy be rejusonably protected 
against unfair competition. The success oE tins granary rvsUmu will bo of 
vital importance to the country, and it is, therefore, in tho interests ol 
the whole community that unhoalthy competition, which might cause a 
general failure, should bo prevented. 

(4) Co-operatioih of Itmlwdys — ^The co-operatiou of the Railways of India 
is necessary to oasurc success bj the pi^nnsiou of bulk tran.sit wagons, 
adequate siding faoilitios, and, where necessary, a loose of land adjoining the 
railway. Jt is presumod that there will be no difficulty whatever in benuring 
the co-opcralion of the Railway Companies. It is suggested that assistance 
should be granted by the provision of reduced rates for transit of gram in 
bulk, as compared with the rate for tranisb in bags. This is regarded as 
justifiable by reason of the prevention of wear and tear in rolling stock and 
platforms, the reduction of congestion, the ability to carry heavier loads 
in bulk than in bags, and mm*h quicker and more efficient handling of 
loading and unloading. 

(6) Military elevators. — ^It is understood that a scheme is on foot to erect 
Government elevators for the better transit and storage of wheat for military 
purposes. It is .suggested that it would be for the mutual hoiiefit of Govern- 
ment and of tbe Company if such schemes were abandoned, on isnulition that 
tlio Company agreed to .set aside a fixed amount of storage for Qovernmont 
requirements. 

(6) Propaganda and collection of infornmiion — vast amount of informa<- 
tion will have to be collected before it is po.s.sihlo to consider tho final details 
of the scheme (of which the estimate attached — ^Appendix 2 to this iioii‘~ is 
merely a piovisional outline'). It i.s hoped that Govcninient will be willing to 
assist, where local knowledge is required, in the production of this information 
through official channels. Further, when the time comes for propaganda, it 
is hoped that district officials nin.y be instructed to explain to tho cultivator, 
whom it is dififionlt to reach by the ordinary methods of advortisemeiit, the 
benefits which will accrue to him by an intelligent grasp of tho opportunities 
offered by this Elevator scheme. 

Note bt Messrs. Hbktet Simson, Limubd, S. O,— Classes of Elevators. — 
The elevators required are of three distinct types. 

(1) Elevators for receiving the grain at country stations, storing the 
grain until such times as it can be transported by rail to the large 
stations. 

(2) Terminal elevators at the larger stations and consuming centres. 
These would be of a larger capacity say, at least 20,000 tons, with 
provision for storagei when required to a much larger capacity, 

(3) Port elevators for receiving the grain from the railways and loading 
out to steamers for export. 

To make the scheme complete, elevators would he required for these three 
distinct purposes, but it is possible to divide the wheat to be handled into 
two distinct classes, namely, wheat required for internal consumption in tlui 
country, and wheat requir^ for export to foreign countries, and it may be 
desirable to consider separately the two parts of the whole scheme 

For dealing with internal consumption the first two types of elevators 
would be suflioiont, and the third type of elevator would only be necessary 
in case export grain jb also dealt with. 

Country elevators. — Oountry elevators for receiving grain from farmers are 
at the present time chiefly constructed of timber in the United States and 
Oanada, but concrete has been adopted for these elevators in tho case of 
Australia and it is also proposed in the case of South Africa. 
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The principal reason for the dilierence in practice is that in North America 
the grain is kept separate in the silo bins for each farmer or owner of the 
grain, consequently a number of small bins are required, whereas in 
Australia the grain has so far been handled in large bins on behalf of the 
GJovernment and is not separated for each small producer. 

The concrete bins are cheaper if built in large bins, but the timber is 
cheaper for small bins. Concrete has the advantage of being fireproof, 
and IS also impervious to the attacks of insects. 

"Where possible, concrete bins should be used, but at the smaller country 
stations it would be more economical to use timber bins. 

In North America a standard small country station elevator, such as is 
recommended hy the Canadian Government, has a total capacity of 1,000 tons, 
divided into bins holding 60 tons each 

The concrete bins built in Australia hold 260 tons or more each, and the 
elei’^ator may consist of oue or more of these bins. 

The proposed bins for South Africa hold 250 tons each, and the elevator 
oonsists of one or more bins as required, provision being allowed for extension 
by adding more bins. 

TJie following is a summary and comparison of each method of construction 
in different countries : — 


In 

Capacity 

of 

each bin. 

Total 

capacity. 

Price 
per ton. 

Total 

price. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

£ 

£ 

America timber 

60 

1,000 

6 

6,000 

South Africa concrete 

260 

3,000 

6 

18,000 

Australia concrete 

260 

3,000 

4 

12,000 


Concrete construction could not satisfactorily be adopted on elevators 
with bins less than 100 tons capacity each. 

A depieciation of 2^ per cent, should be allowed on the contrete construc- 
tion, hut 5 per cent, should be allowed on timber construction. It is also 
necessary to allow an insurance premium of £1 per cent, per annum on 
gram stored in timber bins, whereas the grain stored in concrete bins can 
be safely carried without insurance. The depreciation on machinery in 
both cases should be 6 per cent. 

Any of the above elevators can be built in such a way as to allow of easy 
extension without much extra cost in machinery. 

Teirmnal Elevators . — ^The terminal elevators would be built in central 
positions where gram is consumed in fairly large quantities. These elevators 
should be constructed of reinforced conmete, because for a large unit of this 
kind concrete would be cheaper than any other form of construction, and 
there is no fire risk or upkeep of budding required. 

These elevators would be equipped with appliances for receiving grain 
from carts or radway wagons whether m hulk or in bag, and the machinery 
would be suitable for discharging from the elevator back to railway wagons 
for transit to port or to flour miUs in bag or bulk as may be desu'ed. 

Those terminal elevators would be constructed in the first instance with 
capacities of 16,000 to 20,000 tons, but arranged so that storage. ;^ity 
could he readily increased at a relatively smaU ©xpeuse, the _ ;a.d 

delivering machinery installed at the beginning serving both 
buildings and the extensions. 
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The following summary shows the cost of elevators in accordance with 
the above notes — 


Capacity. 

Cost por ton, 

Price. 

1 

Extension cost 
por ton. 


1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

16,000 i 

i 

13 

180,000 

8 

30,000 

12 

240,000 

8 


This type of elevator is capable of turning over its full capacity six to eight 
times per annum. On a conservative basis six times can be safely estimated 
in fixing charges for the use of the elevator. 

Port Elevators . — These elevators are generally oonstruciod similar to tho 
terminal elevators described above, but are equipped with more elaborate 
loading out appliances and are usually of a large holding and handling 
capacity. 

To arrive at tho cost of those elevators it is necessary to add about £2 per 
ton on to tho cost gn’^eii ior terminal elevators. 

The Manchester Orauary which was carried out at pro-war prices for a 
cost of £5 per ton is an expensively equipped plant which feuus a good basis 
for arriving at the cost of a port elevator. 

Swining and maintenance . — ^Attached herewith is statement (Appendix ?!) 
showing the pormanent .staff roquirod to operate tho Manchester Ship Canal 
No. 2 Elevator. It will be noted that no allowance is made for intorcst 
on cost of elevator depreciation, or repairs. These should be allowed before 
the installation can be considered a paying proposition. Our figures for 
these items are as follows : — 


Interest ... 

Dopreoiatio’i . . buildings... 
Depreciation .. machinery 


8 %) 
2^ <yay 
6 %) 


Approxiniato on 
total cost 89; %. 


Another instance may be useful. 

Tbe following figures were tho estimates used by the Australian Govern- 
ment when dealing with this problem in 1916; — 

Total charges, including labour, power — 


Interest 

... ® 6 per 

cent. 

Depreciation ... 

.. @2 per 

cent. 

Sinking Fund 

(fj) 2 per 

cent. 

Country elevators 0 8d. per bushel, say 

2 8 per 

ton. 

Terminal elevators 0-6d. per bushel 

,,, 2 0 per 

ton 

Sumnumj — ^As a commoncement we would 

suggest tho following plants 

being constructed . — • 




Tons each. 

Price. 

n 

50 Country Elevators, average capacity 

8,000 

h 

total capacity... 

... 160,000 

900,000 

Terminal Elevators at Lahore, capacity 
Terminal Elevators at Delhi, capacity 

... 15,000 

180,000 

... 16,000 

180,000 

Terminal Elevators at Lyallpur, capacity 

... 20,000 

240,000 

Terminal Elevators at Bombay, capacity 

... 20,000 

?40,000 

Terminal Elevators at Calcutta, capacity 

... 20,000 

240,000 


240,000 

1,980,000 
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If it IS decided to proceed with elevators for export giaiu in addition 
to local use, it would he necessary to install an elevator at Karachi with 
a capacity of at least 60,000 tons. 

Advantages of introducing elevators . — ^The following is a short summaiy 
of the advantages of introducing elevators- — 

There is a saving in handling the gram owing to the abolition of bags 
which, according to general estimates, may amount to 6s. per ton. 

The grain oan be kept in good condition, consequently there is no loss 
from weevils, vermin, or by decomposition, these losses are at present 
approximately as follows: — 

Per cent, 

Loss from weevils ... 2^ 

Loss from decomposition in pits . . ... 5 

The handling cost at the elevators will be considerably leas than the 
handling of bags, and also will be less laborious to the men doing this 
work. 

The cost of freight on the railways, and (if port elevators are adopted) 
on ships, should be reduced, because the saving in space is approximately 
10 per cent. 

The accuracy of weighing is much greater because the grain can be 
passed over either automatic or hand-operated scales and cannot be faked 

The grain can be cleaned by machinery which will show up any foreign 
substances placed in the grain, such as stones, and would also ensure that 
material shipped from the elevator does not contain above a certain per- 
centage of foreign matter. This saves freight on such material as sticks, 
straw, dirb, <fec, 

It would be desiiable that grain passing into terminal elevators is 
inspected both as regards weight and quality by Government representa- 
tives, and, if found desirable at a later date, a system of grading could 
be introduced which would protect users of the grain and also encourage 
the farmers to keep their grain clean with a view to getting a better 
price. 

Qeneial Notes . — It is interesting to know that practically all the grain 
handled in North America is now handled on the bulk system, and that 
other countries, such as South America, Australia, South Africa, are 
introducing this method of handling giaiu. Most of the first-class ports 
in Europe are specially equipped for discharging grain in bulk, and grain 
received in bags is looked on with disfavour hy dock authorities. Con- 
sequently, ships bringing Indian grain in bulk would receive more con- 
sideration at European ports, and, in addition, can be discharged much 
more rapidly than they are at the present time. 

In dealing with this problem it is, in our opinion, desirable to instal 
the complete system, in the first place, radiating from large consuming 
centres, and, finally, linking up these systems with the ports so as to 
facilitate the export of gram. This would, in our opinion, inevitably 
follow the introduction of complete series of elevators in the interior, 
because the advantages for exporting grain are very large and fully appre- 
ciated outside India. 
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V.— (APPENDICES). 

ArPBNDIX 1. 

!Rough estimate oj a single terminal elevator. 

The present cost of hainJliug gram is : — 

Bagging and incidental expenses per maund, la. 3p U> 2a. lip. 

Use of bags, Sp. 

Hhoitago in weight, 1 per cent. 

Deterioration • (a) Pit wheat, 5 per cent, j (b) Clodowu Avlioat, 2^ per 
cent. 

Our proposals are a chain of elevators in wheat-producing oontres 
(Country elevators) and consuming centrcK (Terminal olevatoi's), all built 
with provision for large expansion Also port elevators for the export of 
wheat at the principal ports. 

Capacity.— Karachi, 60,000. Calcutta and Bombay, 20,000 tons (with 
additional storage). Lyallpur, 20,000 tons. Delhi and Lahore, 16,000 tons. 

The above is merely a tentative proposal which will doubtless ho sub- 
jected to considerable moditioatiou and alteration when our investigations 
are completed. 

An estimate of £12 per ton of capacity for complete orootion should bo 
on tlie liberal side (the new Manchester grnnai*y cost £6 por ton). 

An estimate of revenue and running expenses based on each elevator 
handling in a year six times its capacity and having forty weeks of full 
storage rent should bo a reasonably approximate estimate (the Manchester 
granary handles on an average seven times its capacity). 


Appendix 2. 


tSuggOHled estimate for terminal elevator. 


Charge por 
maund. 
Hs. a. p. 

Receiving and delivering 90,000 tons .. 0 10 

Storage rent 16,000 tons for 40 weel^ 

at per week .. 0 0 2 


Charge por Cross 
ton. approximate. 
Rs. a. p. 

2 8 6 2,80,000 

0 4 0 1,00,000 


Deduct — 

Interest (^ 796 on capital of Rs. 

18,00,000 

Depreciation @ 696 por annum on 
Rs. 18,00,000 (cost of elevator)... 


Gross Income 


1,20,000 

90,000 


3,90,000 


2,10,000 


Balance 1,74,000 

It will be seen that, after paying the shareholders a dividend of 7 per 
cent, and allowing 6 per cent, for depreciation, the sum of Re. 1,74,000 (one 
hundred and seventy-four thousand) remains for maintenance. On 90,000 
tons this allows a charge of: — 

Rs. a. p. 

Per ton 1 14 11 

Per maund 0 12 

It lias not been possible as yet to work out the probable expenditure 
per ton or maund of wheat handled, as the expenditure will vary accord- 
ing to the different kinds of power used, but it may be accepted that the 
allowance given is an extremely liberal one, and it is probable that a 
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considerable proportion ot the balance shown would be available for dis- 
tribution to shareholders. 

It should be noted that the proposed handling charge is considerably 
cheaper than the existing expense under present conditions. Further, 
the proposed rent charge is absurdly low and wKjuld necessarily have to 
be on an increasing scale according to length of storage, to prevent the 
elevator being “ cornered ” by speculators. In practice, income from rent 
should be appreciably greater than is estimated above. 


ArPBNDix 3. 


Staff of Ko. '2 Giain Elevator y Manchester Ship Canal. 

Per annum. 


1 Superintendent 
3 Clerks at £200 
3 Floor Foremen at £250 

3 Weighers at £250 

4 Bolt and Spouting at £200 
20 Saikers, Sheeters at £150 


£ 

500 

600 

750 

750 

800 

3,000 


6,400 


Eiujincenng Stuff — 

1 Foveniaii Alechamc (part time) I 
1 Foreman Electrician (part time) ) 
1 Fitter 

3 Lahourers, oiling and greasing . . 


200 

250 

450 

900 


Total 


7,300 


The foreman meLliaiiic and electrician are responsible for two elevators 
each of 40,000 tons capacity, and also other engineering work on the 
Dock. 

The ainouiit of grain handled in the new elevator is approximately 260,000 
tons per annum, the cost of permanent staff working out at 8d. per ton. 
Nearly one-half of this cost is accounted for by the sacking off piioes. 


Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 20 (c), — Maiiketing. — My evidence deals only with the question 
of grain elevators. 

Present conditions . — ^India is one of the largest wheat-growing countries 
in the world , yet the methods employed in this country for cleaning, storing 
and transporting grain are primitive in the extreme. Granaries of sohd 
construction are possessed only by the large exporting firms and by a few 
of tho more up-to-date flour nulls, aud oven these granaries own few of the 
scientific advantages which are to-day considered a sine gna non in practically 
all other wheat-growing countries. The solitary exception hes in an isolated 
experimental silo erected at LyaUpur by the Punjab Government, 

Present system of storage of graint — Gram is generally stor^, both in 
bags and in hulk, in warehouses of defective construction. When stored 
in bulk the gram is placed on a layer of straw or chaff and covered^ with 
a similar layer. Damn uonotrates with facility and weevils, which infest 
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the creviues of the walk and roof, quickly multiply in the fiesh grain. 
Anothei- system iii common use is storage in pits. These pits are lined with 
straw or chaff and bonietimes with a plaster of mud or cowduiig. The gram 
is stored in bulk and is protected by a covering of straw, earth and thatch. 
Grain stored in this way is less liable to the attacks of weevil but suffers 
from mould, resulting in discoloration and bad smell, while there is con- 
siderable loss duo to tho dosiruction by damp of the wheat adjacent to tlie 
walls. Yet another plan is to store grain on plinths in tho open protected 
by a taipanlin coveimg only. The disadvantages of this system are too 
obvious to require enumeration. 

All Lhoso systems arc open to most serious objections. Careful investi- 
gations have revealed the fact that Wastage due to the ravages of weevils, 
in giain stored in warohouses, amounts to 2^ per cent, per annum of the 
grain so stored, while wastage on gram stored in pita by deterioration is 
no less than 6 per cent. In addition to these losses, depreciation in quality 
of pit wheat reduces the value of such wheat by one anna per maund. 
Account must also bo taken of the losses due to the accessibility to the 
grain of rats and other vermin and the objection in thn* case must he 
measured not merely by the damage done directly to the grain, but also 
to the facilities alEordod to the breeding of rats and the consequent increase 
of bubonic plague. Yet another loss consequent on the present methods is 
occasioned by shortages inseparable from the employment of manual labour, 
a shortage which may be accepted as 1 per cent, of grain so handled. 

The above are only a few of the many disadvantages of the present system 
but they suffice to demonstrate the imperative necessity of devising more 
ofSioient oondibions. Taking a conservative estimate on the above basis, the 
annual loss under present conditions amouubs to some 2^ per cent, of tho 
total crop. Assuming the wheat crop alone amounts to ten million, tons 
this means a loss by depreciation of some 250,000 tons — ^worth over three 
orores of rupees annually. 

Vvoposed system of elevators . — The provision of a system ot oleiutois lor 
the receiving, cleaning, storing and rapid despatch of gram is voiy desirable, 
and I will endeavour briefly to outline the advantages of such a .sy^icui. 
The elevators will consist of three classes. 

(1) Country elevators in wheat-producing districts. 

<2) Terimnal elevators at large consuming centres. 

(3) Port elevators for export purxioses. 

Let UB consider how the first two classes will benefit the cultiiator. Tho 
cultivator will bring his wheat to the nearest country elevator i-iiJior in 
sacks or in bulk. Tho wheat will be removed from the sackt inio the 
elevator where it is automatically cleaned, weighed and placed iii the Inns 
The mill dust resulting from the cleaning op6ration.s will be retnnii.*d to 
him in his sacks, he will pay the elevator receiving charges and will receive 
the company’s receipt for the whole amount of wheat placed m tlie Imi. 
We will presume that he then sells his wheat to a gram merchant iii another 
town, say Lahore. This gram merchant produces his receipt in roliirn Inr 
which the wheat is handed over to him and transferred m bulk railway 
wagons to the Lahore elevator, whore it is similarly stored, and lu* is giion 
a receipt. He may then sell the gram to a retail dealer in Lahore. TiiL 
retail dealer produces the receipt and the wheat is handed over lo him in 
bulk or in sacks as he may desire. Or the merchant may desire it to be 
sent for export, in which case it again enters bulk railway wagons anO 
proceeds to the Karachi or other port elevator. 

Advantages of proposed system — The advantages of thus briefly dc'icrilKul 
fiystem as compared with tho present one aro too numerous to detail in 
full. Perhaps the most important of them is that all wastage is roduocnl 
to a mi nim Tim . The wheat no longer lies in dirty pits or warohouses 
suffering from the attacks of weevils and damp It itt stored in a T*le.in, 
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weather-proof and insect-proof bin. "When transpoi^ted by rail it does not 
lie for days on railway platforms exposed to the weather and to the 
depredations of birds and insects. It remains in the bin until the wagons 
are alongside the elevator ready to receive it. Not until the wheat finally 
leaves the elevator for consumption does it become liable to the various 
forms of deterioration and wastage mentioned in the first part of this note, 
and the saving thus effected is enormous. A great saving will also be 
effected by avoiding the necessity of using gunnybags for storing and 
transporting wheat. 

The position of the cultivator . — ^The more prosperous cultivators, under 
present conditions, may be able to hold their wheat until a favourable 
moment for selling, but while awaiting tins moment their wheat is under- 
going deterioration and wastage which will be avoided by the use of 
elevators. The poorer oultivatois are nowadays compelled to sell as soon 
as possible in order to pay their revenue and other obligations, and though 
by reason of their quick sale they do not suffer from deterioration, they 
do suffer heavy pecuniary loss from the necessity of selling at deflated 
rates. This loss they will now be able to avoid, for if they wish to hold 
their gram they will be able to obtain an advance on their granary receipts 
of at least 75 per cent, of the value of their grain from the co-operative 
banks or town banka. It may probably be safely asserted that at present 
they do not receive as much as 76 per cent, of the value of their products 
under the various sale conditions which exist. It may be alleged that this 
system may encourage the holding of crops for a rise. This is not so in 
reality, for a sliding scale of storage charges will penalise the unreasonable 
holding of stocks. It must also be admitted that speculators in wheat do 
exist at the present time, and the point is that under the elevator system, 
such holding up as there may be will benefit, not the middleman, but tho 
cultivator himself. Other benefits enjoyed by the cnltivator include the 
prevention of unnecessary tranepo^rt to and from the markets as, under 
present conditions, the villager not infrequently carts his grain to the 
market only to take )t back again owing to the absence of buyers or dis- 
agreement as to price. Under the granary system he wiU be able to cart 
his wheat to the district elevator and deposit it there until such tune os 
he wishes to sell. 

Another important factor is that if wheat is received in an elevator ifc 
can be graded for quality according to a fixed grading scale laid down by 
the Government, and this grading will facilitate ready disposal without 
prior inspection and will also encourage cultivators to improve the quality 
of their crops. 

Primarily, therefore, the elevator system would be of inestimable value 
to the vast majority of the Indian population, viz., the cultivator. 

Increase of value of export wheat . — ^As regards the third class of elevator, 
namely, port elevators for export purposes there are numerous other im- 
portant factors in connection with tho export of grain to European markets 
in bulk which I do not propose to go into in this note as they can be 
more properly investigated if and when the Royal Commission takes evidence 
lu England. 

Indian wheat for European markets has always been of secondary value 
by reason of deteriorated quality (due to methods of storage) and of 
excessive refraction, and, further, of the inability of the exporter to arrange 
suitable mixed qualities for export. Elevators, therefore, be of immense 
value to the country in general by increasing the export value of gl'ain, 
due to its proper hygienic storage, cleaning and mixing, and to the possibility 
of discharging it into ships in hulk. 

General conclusion — The whole subject of an elevator system for India 
is a matter which should be entrusted to an expert committee including 
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amongst its nuinljer at least ono member having fall exporieme of tlie 
working of elovatoi’S iu other eounti'iea such ns 'Canada, Australia and South 
Africa, and I urge that the Royal ComnutsSion mi Agriculture shoulil 
recommend that this investigation should, be undertaken by the Government 
of India. 


Oral Evidence. 

40,2(38 The Chairman- Mr. Grant Govan, you are ol Messrs, Govau 
Brothers, Limited F — Yos. 

40,260. And you are iU-oompaniod by Mr. Bunting, ol Messrs, Buncan, 
Stratton and Company? — ^Yes. 

40.270. What is the relationship between these two firing F— There is no 
relationship, except that Messrs Duncan, iStrattoii are agoutis in this 
country for Messrs. Hoiiry Simon, who are the ))ig elevatoi experts in 
Manchester. 

40.271. And what is the scope of hhe activities of Messrs, (jovan Brothers F 
are connected with the Delhi Flour Mills, and we have a certain 

knowledge with regard to wheat handling. 

40.272. Have Messrs. Govan Brothers no inturet't in the elevator busi- 
ness F — No. 

40,'273. Are you poraonally associated with the grain elevator business 
at all? — I cannot say f am. There are no elevators at present in ludia, 
except an experimental one at Lyallpur; hut we have certain elevator 
arrangements in our own miUs. 

40,274. But neither you nor your firm are agents for any grain elevator 
concern P — No. 

40,276. We are indebted to you for your note of evidence, and we ha\e 
also had for some months before us a note on the same tiubject of gram 
elevators, which, I think, you have pro'bably seen. Did you prepare it? — 
I think that is the one which we prepared. I was at homo in the spring, 
but I believe that it was handed to a member of the Commission 

40.276. The note is entitled “ Memorandum on grain elevators in India, 
by Messrs. Govan Brothers, Limited, Dellu.” Have you yourself seen 
that note? — ^Yea, that is the one I am referring to. 

40.277. First of all, I should like to know if either of you goiitlemon 
would like to say anything at this stage m addition to the written note 
of evidence that you have provided us with? — do not think that there 
is anything to say. 

40.278. Have you yet seen the report of the special inquiry which has been 
initiated by the North-Western Railway? — No. (Mv. li anting): 1 have 
seen it.* We have sent it on to Messrs, Henry Simon, and we have tlieir 
criticisms of the report here. 

40.279. That repoit has not been sujBB,ciently long before the Commission 
to enable us to go into it in detail, but if I should refer to it, you would, 
doubtless, know the document P — (Mr. Smiting): I have seen a rough draft 
of it, but I have not seen it m its finally amended form. Major Gordon 
referred the draft to us for any criticisms that we might have to make 
with regard to it. 

40.280. The Chairman (to Mr. Q-ovaou): Probably you will answer the 
questions on the note, and we shall assume that Mr. Bunting agrees with 
you unless he says something to the contrary? — ^Yes. 

* Report on Gram Elevators, by Major Gordon (North Western Railway), 
l^ahore, N.W.R. Press, 1927. 
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40.281. Have tlie views of your firm, as put forward in this note, been 
founded upon any special inquiry or examination of the subject in the 
Punjab itself? — ^That inquiry was earned out in 1920. A member of my 
firm, together with Mr. Watson, of the firm of Messrs. Henry Simon, 
toured the Punjab for four months in the spring, and the figures con- 
tained in the detailed report, the long return which you have seen were 
based on that investigation. 

40.282. Is your firm interested in export at all? — ^No. 

40,283 The grain elevator would be useful if it was installed mainly 
in the export business, would it not? — think that that is a very valuable 
factoi, but my evidence is essentially in connection with the storage and 
movement of grain. I have not tackled the export question. 

40.284. Is your firm drawing much wheat from the Punjab to-day? — 
Yee, about 80 per cent. 

40.285. Of your total turnover of wheat? — ^Yes. 

40.286. How do you carry your wheat from the Punjab to Delhi? — In 
sacks by rail. 

40.287. Leaving out, for the moment, the question of export, where would 
you suggest having your terminal elevator for the internal consumption 
trade? — In those centres where grain is brought in for internal consump- 
tion, in big cities like Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Lucknow, Oawnpore and 
Lahore. 

40,288 Now, then, beginning at the cultivator’s end of the story, do 
you suggest that the first elevator at the production end should be a 
so-called public elevator or a private elevator? Would you suggest indi- 
vidual storage available to a particular cultivator, or would you suggest 
the pooling system? — I feel myself in regard to that question that, to start 
with, in educating the Indian cultivator to use the elevator, it would 
probably be necessary to keep his parcel of wheat intact and in separate 
bins. 

40.289. So that you are going for the individual storage method at first? — 
Yes. (Ml-. Bunting) . I think that would prove very d5&cult. 

40.290. And very expensive, would it not? — Yee; it would mean a 
tremendous number of bins. 

40.291. What is the smallest amount of wheat coimng m ifirom an 
individual cultivator that can be economically dealt with by a grain 
elevator? — ^For individual bins about fifty tons. 

40.292. Would bhat be much of a contribution to the problem of the 
small cultivator in India? — In what way? 

40.293. Do you think many small cultivators have fifty tons of wheat to 
bring in? — I am afraid I cannot answer that question. 

40,294 It IS a very material point, is it not, from the cultivator’s angle P — 
Yes. 

40,296. Plainly, so far as the smaller cultivator goes, there would require 
to be combination amongst individual cultivators and the bulking of pro- 
duce of stable holdings before you can come to the point where the indi- 
vidual cultivator can use your elevator at all? — ^Yes, that is assuming that 
individual holdings cannot be kept separate. 

40,296. Now, in cases where the pooling system is conducted, what is 
the smallest unit which you would suggest dealing in? — ^In regard to this 
question, the size of the elevator would vary in different localities according 
to the requirements The smallest unit of a country elevator would he 
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about 1,000 tons, as a whole. (Mr. Hunting) : The lowest unit in which you 
could deal ecouonncally would be one ton. 

40,297 And the fifty tons, which was referred to a little while ago, was 
intended for what^ — The fifty tons was a complete bin by itself for the 
bigger cultivators, on the assumption that they are not prepared at the 
present moment to mix their wheats. 

40,296. Would you agree that in the main the surveys of this problem 
which have been made have been, directed towards the export trade, 
Mr GovanP — Yes. (Mr. Bunting): There was a Railway Board Committee 
on this sub3ect in 1909, which took a good deal of evidence. They went 
into the matter of the internal consumption and movement of the grain 
crop thoroughly. 

40.299. And what recommendations as to gram elevators did they make P — 

I think the bulk of the evidence was more or le.ss in favour of grain 
elevators, and I think it was as a resnlt of that that a start was inado 
at Lyallpnr; but I am not quite sure about the history of that. 

40.300. Are either of you gentlemen familiar with the technical problems 
involved in shipment from elevatonsP — (Mr. Bunting). To some extent; I 
may explain that I am a stopgap to Mr. Watson, who has, unfortunately, 
had to go to South Africa. 

40.301. Is it the case that to get the full advantage of port elevators, 
special equipment has to be fitted in the s’hip P — (Mr. Bunting) : We have 
made some inquiries from the Shipping Companies that carry grain from 
Karachi, and they mostly agi'ee that no great changes are necessary. 
Some special boards have to be put in various holds, and in some cases 
it is specified that a certain number of rolls of sacks shall be put on top 
of the wheat in bulk in ships. They are, on the whole, in favour of it. 

40.302. You say that from the correspondence that you have had with 
them ? — ^ es. 

40.303. There has been no official pronouncement by the shipping lines P — 
No, none whatever. 

40.304. To go back for a moment, I want to get from ^u gentlemen, 
together or indiindually, some clear idea of what your specific proposal is. 

I do not know whether you agree, Mr. Bunting, but apparently the 
separate bin plan is hardly feasible. Do you still adhere to that system P — 
(Mr. Govm) ■ It is a system in force in North America that in the country 
elevators separate bins are provided before it comes into the central elovators 
ivhere it is taken over by Government. 

40.305. Not in every case, I think P — I do not know whether it is in every 
caee; my information is that that is the system in force in North America. 
I do not think it is a very serious point except in regard to tlio question 
of the method under which country elevators should be introduced. The 
point is whether an Indian cultivator will have sufficient faith in an elevator 
system to hand hie wheat over to be mixed up in bins with other people’s 
w^heat, take his receipt and think he is going to get his wheat back in the 
end. 

40,806. Ill the case where a cultivator hires a separate bin, he is really 
hiring machinery for storing his wheat and cleaning it conveniently P — 
Yes 

40,307 That is at the first elevator nearest the point of production. Who 
decides when ihat wheat is to be moved for sale?— My suggestion there is 
that in regard to the handling at the receiving elevator there would bo a 
sliding scale of storage intes resulting in a prohibitive rate after a very 
short period, necessitating the moving of that wheat. 
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40.308. So as to prevent over-long holding up for a market? — Yes, it will 
hai'e to move on. 

40.309. I judge from tliat that you suggest the cultivator should nominally 
be the judge as to when his wheat should be sold, but lu fact your scale of 
■charges should be so fixed as to compel him within a reasonable limit ot 
time to instruct the manager of the elevator to sell his wheat? — ^To move 
the wheat, yes. 

40.310. To move the wheat, not to sell it? — No. 

40.311. Whan is the next stage? — The next stage is that that wheat has 
to pioceed either to a consuming area, where there will be a terminal 
elevator for storage, or to the port elevator foi export. 

40.312. Take the first instance, where the wheat is being moved for 
internal consumption, you say the wheat still belongs to the cultivatoi ? — ^It 
belongs to the owner of the receipt. 

40.313. It is moved as a unit? — ^Yes. 

40.314. Is that a practical proposal? — The wheat represented by that 
receipt is moved. If the storage is in a general bin, that quantity of wheat 
would be moved; if it is in separate bins, that parcel of wheat would be 
moved. 

40,316. I do not wish to assume there is unanimity between you gentle- 
men in these matters where there is not. I should like to hear your view, 
Mr. Bunting? — (3Ir, Bujiting): 1 am afraid our view, based on experience 
in other countries, is that the pooling system is the only one that is a real 
relief to the transport system and can so cheapen costs of storage and 
transport to the cultivator. (Mr. GrOvan) : 1 should like to say I am in 
agreement with Mr. Bunting as to the ultimate result; that is bound to 
come in two or three years, but the answer I gave you was in regard fo 
to the commencement of country elevators until the cultivator has had 
some education. 

40.316. I quite appreciato yoUr point, that the suggestion is for a first 
and educative stage, but my difficulty is to conceive how you are going 
to deal with the second phase. You have got tins unit of wheat in the 
cultivator’s bin, which is hired; you say very properly that the wheat 
is the property not necessarily ^ the cultivator but of the owner of the 
receipt; the owner of the receipt decides to move his wheat to the terminal 
el'Cvator for internal couaumption ; plainly at that stage you have got to 
pool and give a new receipt (or pool and found on the old receipt), or you 
ha\e got to piovido again separate storage for that unit in the terminal 
cdevalorj you must do one of the two? — Yes, I agree with regard to the 
pooling in the terminal elevator, where it would be graded on receipt. 

40.317. So that you think the cultivator would be less inclined to be 
suspicious of a system of pooling in the secondary stage than he would of 
n. system of pooling in the primary siago? — ^Yes, because by that time I 
imagine the receipt will be in the hands of the wheat dealers and not of 
the cultivator. 

40,818. One attraction put forward in favour of the elevator is that the 
cultivator would be able himself to reap some of the advantage resulting 
from the capacity to hold np his wheat for a better market?— Yes. 

40.319. l5o you nob envisage the possibility of the cultivator wishing him- 
self to hold the receipt until sale takes place?— Yes, I envisage that in the 
future bub not in bbe preliminary stage. 

40.320. Mr, Bunting, are you mainly interested in the problem as it 
affects intornaJ consumption, or export? — (Mr. Bunting) . We are interested 
in the construction of elevators. 
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40.321. You tlo not mind ■where you put them? — No. 

40.322. But would yoxi agree in the main -that the case i'or elevators, 
so J’ar as tliey would be designed to deal vith the export trade, must rest 
upon the assumption that a steady export trade will be maintained, and 
indeed that in the future there should be an increase in the exportable 
surplus ot wheat from India? — 1 think a certain proportion of export is 
necessary to en.sure that there shall be sufficient aci-eago under wheat in 
the country to provide for the feeding of the population in a bad year. 
Suppose a bad year occurs once every five years, export would then 
dimiiii&h, but the stimulus given by the export market to the growing of 
wheat would provide a surplus which would be useful in bad years. 

40.323. But you do not suggest that the need for an export as a stimulus 
to the sowing of a sufficient acreage to provide the minimum required for 
safety is in effect operating at this moment, do you? — During the last year 
or two export has diminished, and that has had some effect, but if a better 
price were available from abro.ad, as a result of improved transport and 
storage facilities, we should see export reviving. 

40.324. It is the effect on the individual cultivator’s mind of tlio volution 
between the probable price of wheal, and tlieroforo his profits, in the 
following years, rompaved with the profit likely to ho earned by growing 
other crops; that is the way in which tho factors work, is it no-tP — If the 
price of wheat in England is some figure bearing a constant relation to the 
price of wheat in India, as ihc result of the stable export, tho cultivator 'Will 
get a slightly better price from England. It will tend to keep up the price 
here, of course. 

40.326. Wliat I am concerned to got from you is whether you hold that 
there is likely in the future to he a sufficiently constant surplus for export 
to justify tJie investment of a very considerable capital sum in elevators 
designed to facilitate the export of whoa IP — ^Ves, a huge new area is being 
developed in the Punjab; it cannot all bo sown with cotton. Cotton, of 
course, has received a setback this year, so that it is not a fair test. We 
have the Butlej Yalley project coming on and there are the Sind projects; 
some proportion of -those areas must be so'wn with wheat. 

40,826. And do you argue from that that there will necessarily follow 
an enhancement in the surplus available for export? — ^Yos, I do. 

40.327. Do you know that tho pre-war exports from Karachi avoraged a 
million tons from 1910 to 1014? — I have the figures here. 

40.328. Peihnps you will check mo if I am wrong? — ^They touch a million 
tons at times, 

40.329. In the post-war periods exports from Karachi from 1918 to 1926 
were only 327,000 tons? — Yes, they have fallen off. Thoro was over a million 
■tons exported in 1924-26. 

40.330 Nevertheless the average for 1918 to 1926 was 327,000 tons? — 
Yes, the average has dropped. 

40.331 And do you know that that reduction 'took place in spi'te of no in- 
considerable increase of the irrigated area of the Punjab? — Yes; it is the 
extra demand in the country, the people are eating more wheat and the 
standard of living generally has risen. 

40.332. They are eating wheat rather than other foods? — ^I suppose so, 

40.333. In substitution for other grains? — Yes. 

40.334. Is that an indication of a rise in the .standard of living? — Wo 
take it so. 

40,836. Do you think, having regard to those figures, you are wise to 
argue that over the next fifteen years one effect of the increa.sed area coming 
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under irrigation will be to increase the exportable surplus of wheat ^ — 1£es. 
The population is not increasing at the same pace that the new area 
available will be incroaeing at, and there must be a limit to the amount 
of wheat they can eat per head. 

40,336. Do you imagine that after the last aci'e has been irrigated the 
population in the newly-irrigated area will not go on increasing P — It will, 
buc I think that is sufficiently far ahead to allow an export elevator to 
do useful work in the meantime. 

4W,387. You think you could repay capital and interest in the meantime P 
— I think so. 

40.338. That is the economic crux ol the situation P — Yes. 

40.339. Mr. Calvert: By “exports” you mean exports from India, not 
from the Province? — ^Yee. 

40.340. The Chairman: How far do you accept the Karachi figures as an 
index of the expozts from India? — ^They represent the bulk of the wheat 
exported,' the rest is negligible. 

40,341 When the suggestion is made that Goverument should take this 
risk, it is the problem which you and I have been discussing which Govern 
men! will Jaavo to take into consideration before coming to a decision? — 
This only affects a portion (though a large one, I admit) of the expenditure 
involved. The rest is on the country and terminal elevators. 

40,3'I2. How far would a system of elevators, designed on an ideal plan 
to facilitate the expoit of gram from the Punjab through Karachi, be 
available for wheat designed for internal consumption ? — Practically the 
whole of the installation, with the exception of the port elevator at Karachi, 
would be equally of use for wheat intended for other Provinces or for largo 
consuming centres in India. 

40,343'. Are you thinking of intermediate stages between the primary 
elevator and the terminal elevator for internal consumption? jou 

thinking of intermediate elevators? — No, the wheat would go direct from 
country elevators to large centres such as Loliore. 

40,344 Direct from tho elevator of primary collection to the terminal 
elevator? — ^Yes Wo presume, of course, a loss of identity j once the 
cultivator has received a receipt for so much grade “ A ” or grade “ B ” 
wheat, or whatever it is, he has done with it. Qrdors will then come to 
the elevator authorities to deliver so much wheat at a certain centre. 

4(1, 34C. Mr. Govau, in your note I see no suggestion that there should 
be any guarantee of tho certificate by Govornmoiit? — (Mr, Govan): There 
IS in the detailed note. 

40.346. But not in your note of evidence. Do you insist on that? — ^Yes, 
most strongly. 

40.347. It is a very material point*'' — I think it is the most material point 
m the suhomo. I do not think the elevators would command any confidence 
in this country unless backed by Government guarantee. 

40.348. Can you cite any instance, in other countries, of Government 
guaranteeing the certificates? — ^No, except with regard to grading. They 
guarantee the grading, but not the quantity. 

40.349. It is not quite true to say they guarantee the grading, is it? — J 
understand the grading is conducted by a Government department, 

40,360. Inspected, but not conducted? — (Mr. Bunting): In South Africa 
it IS. The Administration of Kailways and Harbours operates the whole 
thing in South Africa. South Africa is the country which has most recently 
adopted this system on a large scale. 
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40,351. Then I am wrong on that. In South Africa, although the Govern- 
ment guarantees the grading in that tsense, there is no guarantee of the 
certificate by Government, is there ? — (Mr. liunhng) : I understand they 
take entire responsibility for that. (Mr. Govern) : It is a Government 
organisation in South Ainca, 1 understand. It is Government capital. 
(Mr. Bunting): A definite average deduction is made (I believe it is 1 per 
cent.) for handling. 

40.362. The pooling system exists? — ^Ycs. (Mr. (Jovm): I have here a 
Report of tlie General Manager of Railways and Harbours, Union of South 
Africa, who controls the elevators. (Mr. Bunting) : That is last year’s report 

40.363. Government not only owns the plant, but also operates it?-- 
(Mr. (Jovan): Yea. 

40.364. Is there much active opposition from the jute or jute manu- 
facturing intei’ests to the pi'oposal to build elevators? — ^Thero is bound tO' 
be strong opposition. (Mr. Bunting)’. It has not been expressed yet. (Mr. 
Gomn): 'We have not had it expressed, but my own view is there is bound 
to be strong opposition to a reduction in tho use of carrying bags in this 
country. 

40.365. Do you hold the view that it will be essential in the initial stugo'i 
to offer the cultivator storage on an individual basis? — ^No. 1 do not 
insist on that point at all; 1 merely suggest it may bo advisable to cousidov 
that method of stai'ting the country elevator. 

40,36G. Sir Henry Lawrence x Oan you give us some general figures with 
regard to the capital expenditure involved by a ooniplote system oi 
elevators? It would be reasonable to take the average outturn of w’hoiic 
at 10,000,000 tons, would it not? — ^Yes. 

40.367. The value of that might be taken at £100,000,000 sterling, in tho 
roundest possible figures? — Yes, that would be the approximate figure. 

40.368. What le the percentage of loss at tho prosont Lime owing to 
dofcerioration, mishandling and so on? — We have only veiy approximaLe 
figures to go on, but the opinion is that the loss from weevil works out 
at 2^ per cent, of all grain in bags. That figure is based on a much 
higher percentage of loss in tho later months of the year, but for tho 
whole crop it works out at 2i per cent. 

40,350. Ai’o there any other losses? — Yes, owing to the present method 
of storage there are There is the loss oocurriug owing to dampness when 
the wheat is stored in pits; in the case of a pit holding 800 maunds there 
may be thirty to forty maiiuda which become unfit for human consumption 
and can only be used for cattle-food. 

40,300. Yon suggest there is 2^ per cent, Irom woevil and 6 per cent, 
from other losses, making 7i per cent, all told? — ^No, because tho 'gi’uiu 
which suffers from weevil is not stored in pits. It is a loss of 5 per cent., 
on grain stored in pits and per oenh- on grain stored in bags, 

40,361. Would that give an all-round figure of about 4 per cent, P — ^Yes. 

40,302. About £4,000,000 a year ?— Yes. 

40.363. What would be the capital expenditure required for a complete 
system of elevators to deal with the whole of the wheat in the country?— It 
would not be practicable to start off with a complete system, but ono might 
start off with a system sufficient to handle a reasonable proportion of the 
crop to begin with ; the figures we worked out were approximately for 
elevators of 240,000 tons capacity. 

40.364. Could you give that as cost per ton?— The cost per ton to-day, I 
understand, is in the neighbourhood of £6. (Mr. Bunting) : Simply-oquipped 
country elevators in the Punjab could be done for about Rs.OO a ton. 
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40,366. The Chairman, lu what material ^ — 'Reinforced concrete or brick. 

40.366. Sir Eenry Lawrence: Does that include the machinery as well? 
— Yes. 

40.367. Sir Thomas Middleton: Does it include one-ton bins? — ^No. 

40,363. How much would that add? — {Mr. Govan): I have not suggested 
•one-ton bins. 

40.369. Sir Henry Lawrence: That is per ton of storage capacity? — ^Yes. 

40.370. But it would deal with a great deal more than that in a season. 
I want the figure per ton dealt with, if you have such figui'es available? — 
(Jlfr. Bunting ) : You would have to divide that figure by five, judging fi’om 
our experience in other countries. 

40.371. That would be about £1 per tou dealt with? — ^Yes, with five 
turnovers in a season. 

40.372. It would be an all-iuclusivo rate‘s — ^Yes, but only for country 
elevators, whicli are very simply equipped; not for poii: elevators, or perhaps 
even for terminal elevators. 

40.373. Those woidd bo more expensive? — ^Much. 

40.374. Have you worked out a figure inclu'ding terminal and port elevators? 
— ^We worked out a figure roughly for the North-Weetern Railway system, 
and I think it came out at two to five as between the expenditui'e on the 
port elevator at Karachi and the expenditure on some eighty country ele- 
vators in the Punjab. We have only dealt at present with this Punjab a:ea. 
In the United Provinces there would be no great amount for export, so 
the average expenditure on elevators would be no less, because only country 
and terminal elevators would be required. 

40,376. What percentage would the port elevator add to the cost? — Our 
firm gave a rough price for the port elevator at Karachi of £9 lOi, per 
ton. Having inspected the site, I think tJiat is a little low. 

40.376. That is per ton of storage capacity? — ^Yes. It would turn over 

much more often, of course. 

40.377. It might turn over thirty times? — Not as much as that We put it 
at twenty times it would not woik out more expensive per ton of turnover 
for that reason. We envisage a 40,000 tons capacity elevatoi to btart v ith, 
increasing in a sliorb time to 80,000 tons. It is more expensive, but a small 
item comparatively to the total produce. 

40.378. The total export has seldom exceeded 10 per cent., and recently it 
has been as low as 6 per cent,; is that right? — ^Yes, but the area affected 
is the Punjab and Sind and 16 per cent of the United Provinces. 

40.379. And on that your, figure of export is 12 per cent. ° — ^It is higher 
than that. 

40.380. 20 per cent ? — Yes. 

40.381. Last year il was 12 per cent, P — Last year it was less ; it was 
12.78 per cent, for 1926 from all the area. 

40.382. But the larger part of your scheme, I take it, would have reference 
to the internal consumption which in itself is 90 per cent of the output? — 
Yes. 

40.383. And for that part of the scheme the figures you first quoted apply? 
— ^Yes, Rfl.60 per ton; it is a very rough figure; it requires to be worked out 
in great detail. The prices of the material and labour vary very considerably 
over the area. 

40,884, But you have been applying your mind to it, and that is the 
result ? — ^Yes 
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40.385. Can you give us any figure for the saving m transport and bagging 
charges per ton dealt with?— I think Major Gordon had hotter answer that 
question in Lahore. But taking 10 bags per ton and 10 annas a bag as the 
average price, and allowing 7\d. per bag as coiuponsation for useless bags 
realised in England, there would be a saving o! 2d, roughly per bag or 
2.<?. per ton. That can only be given as tlio general figure for l)ngs Of 
course, bags occupy about 12 per cont. more space in a ship, and that would 
givo some reduction in freiglit, a very small advantage ovor the off-setting 
disadvantages The saving in the railway transport of course depends on 
the pooling system, and it may roach a very largo figure; bub it is a very 
<hfficult one to estimate in advance. 

40.386. You look forward to Government operating this system with rospoob 
to grading and general administration of these elevators Have you any 
figure to give about the expendituro to the Govenmiont per ton for an 
efficient sy.stem of grading and administration? What is the Oaiiadiun 
experience in regard to inspection? — I do not know about that. Tlio 
Manchester figure works out at 8d. a ton. 1 think the South African figures 
work out a little bit less. 

40.387. You have no definite reports as to the method of administration 
in South Africa, Canada or New South Wales? — 1 have not got them boro 
with me, you can have them at Lahore.* 

40.388. Sh' Ganga Hum Mr Grant Govaii, you deal with different kinds 
of wheat. Can you give us milling propei tics of the dilforont kinds of wlicai, 
for example, Pusa 4, Puea 12, Punjab 8, Punjab 18, and so on? — (il/r, 
dovnn ) . In regard to the production of flour from the different grams? 

40.389 Yes, on economical giounds, uliich is advantageous to the producer 
so far as the value of the wheat is coiutorncd? — I will supply yon a note 
on that. 

40.390 You buy wheat largely from Lyallpur and obhor conires, and you 
carry it iii bags? — Yes. 

40.391. Supposing the railway provided you with wagons to carry thorn iii 
bulk, would you prefer that^ — ^Yos, very much. 

40.392. You would not be afraid of leakage in tliat way? — No, certainly 
not; not if the wagons were efficient 

40.393. Would you save in money? — Wo would save all tlia( cost involved 
in sending our empty bags up to the diflorcnb wheat markets and the 
deterioration of the bags also, as also tho railway froighfc on them. 

40,304. Could you give us an idea as to what would bo the saving por bon 
under this method? You can .send u.s the information later on? — ^Yos. 

40,396. Yon consume in the flour mills a large quantity of wheat. Why 
do you not seb up a tormuial elcvaborP — We have got one. 

40.396. What is its capacity? — ^27,000 manuds or 1,000 tons. 

40.397. For how many days’ requirements? — Roughly, fiftceii days over and 
above our ordinary storage capacity for our wheat in bags, 

40,398 Is the old system of khahs being done away with? It was largely 
used in the United ProvincesP — It is not done away with. 

40,899. How does that system compare wibh tho elevator system in regard 
to the cost, considering both advantages and diaadvantago.s ? Would it 
be a gaan or a loss on economic grounds? — In this note proparod in 1920 
it was worked out that the cost of storage under an elevator system would 
be cheaper for a limited period than tho cost of storage in pits, and that 
the <5 per cent, deterioration in the pit wheat would he avoided by tho use 
of the elevator. 


* Vide Appendix I. 
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40.400. When you consider the cost of elevators, you consider the interest 
charges, depreciation and all that? — ^Yes; it is given m this note. 

40.401. When you buy wheat iii Lyallpur and other centres, what standard 
do you insist upon as compared with the so-called London standard? — The 
standard is an allowance of 5 per cent, refraction, that is foreign grains 
and anything that is not capable of being used in the mill in the form of 
wheat. 

40.402. Do you insist upon that standard when you are buying from 
‘niandii ? — ^We buy on those terms, aud when wheat conies in and is analysed 
on arrival in the mill, 5 per cent is allowed free for refraction and any 
excess is deducted from the bill. 

40.403. Supposing the wheat is altogether pure; do you allow any premium 
on that.® — No. 

40.404. Then the calculation la on one side only? — I have not seen pure 
wheat coming into the mill. 

40,406. Pardon me; that is rather a sweeping assertion. You can get 
any amount of pure wheat P — It has never come into the mill. By the time 
it comes to my mill it has got 6 per cent, refraction in it. 

40.406. If you come to my factory I can show you any amount of pure 
wheat P — The system of purchasing is giving 6 per cent, allowance. 

40.407. Supposing you get pure wheat, do you allow 6 per cent, premium p 
— We have never considered the subject yet because we cannot get pure 
wheat. 

40,408 How do you account for this fact? It is my experience that 
the middleman buys dearer than the exporter and sells to the exporter at 
a cheaper rateP — ^Perhaps the same reason; he buys the wheat and sends 
it to me, and when it arrives in my mill it has probably got 6 per cent, 
refraction 

40.409. Wlo does that ?— Probably the middleman. 

40.410. Why do you not insist upon buying the wheat yourself directly 
through agents ? — ^We buy through the ariya who is a middleman ; we cannot 
buy directly from the cultivator. 

40.411. Sir Thomas Middleton x In estimating Hs GO per ton for your 
country elevatoi, what size of bin do you allow forP — It is rather a difficult 
point; hut certainly about 200 tons in a bin would be the smallest on economic 
grounds, 

40.412. How much would that add to the cost P — It is very hard to say off- 
hand; hut it is not very much. 

40.413. Do you agi-ee that as a means of introducing the elevator system 
it would be desirable to supply the unit storage for each cultivator? — lb 
might be desirable ; I think it is very difficult. 

40.414. ill'. Govan attaches great importauce to this point; you have no 
doubt discussed it between yourselves P — ^No, we have not so far done so. 
{Mr. Go%an) • Wo have not had a preliminary discussion before meeting heie 

40,416. Mr. Govan, you have heard the discussion on your view, and I 
would like to know whether you still adhere to your opinion that it is very 
important that the cultivator should see his own wheat in the elevator? — 

I adhere to that view to this extent, that I do not think cultivators will be 
induced to put their wheat into a general bin to commence with unless some 
method of education through district officials is undertaken. 

40,416 Would you not also agree that to give effect to your opinion a very 
much smaller unit than fifty tons would he essential; this weight represents 
some 200 acres of wheat? — ^Yes, probably it would. 
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40.417. What does tlia ordinary cultivator’s wheat crop amount to':' — ^It is 
very difB.cuit to answer that question unless an investigation la carried out 
on tho spot. It must vary very consideral)l;y . 

40.418. Dr, Hyder : To take up this last point, v lule htty tons \\ ould bo 
about 1,360 maunds do you not Icnow from your own experience oi the 
cultivators in this country that the bulk of them do not have this annual 
output O'! 1,350 maundsf — 1 am airaid 1 am not quahlied to answer that, 
because we cannot get into dir^jct touch with the cultivatoi. 

40.419. Now with regaid to the elevator system one criticism made is 
this, that it results in cheap handling but dear storage. What have you 
gentlemen got to say on this point of cheap handling and dear storage? 
We are now comparing things as they exist in India with Lhiug.i as they 
would .appear when you have an elevator system? — (ilfr. Jinnliuij) : 1 think 
the South African figure was loi storage in tho olf season uhcii the elevators 
are not required to turn it over. 

40.420. In giving your evidence you suggest that these country elevators 
or terminal elevators would have to have a turnover of live times. Do you 
think that is possible in the case of wlieat? — Dotwoeu April and July, which 
is the wheat exporting season, I think wo could rely on that. But 1 thunk 
it has been shown by Major Gordon that it would pay oven three limes. 

40.421. Could you make use ol these elevators 1)> storing other kinds of 
grain, such as maize, etc,? — ^Yes, tho Munchostor elevator has even boon 
used for groundnuts. 

40.422. To pass on to another matter: the economies which votild rusult 
from the system ol elevators would to a large extent go to the railways, is 
that not so? — The railways ought to boiioiit considerably, ■ but 1 tliink the 
largest benefit will be deiived by the safe storage of wheat and tho elimina- 
tion of tho loss caused by weevils, vorinin, also tlirough damp, and again 
by the disappearance of the multitudinous stages iu handling. 

40.423. Could you work this systoin of country elevalor.s uithoiit tho 
active help and co-operation of the railways? — No. 

40.424. You know that most of tho railways in India aro Stato-ouned. 
Do you not think it would be better to entrust tho xailways with tho con- 
struction and operation of this system of olovators? — ^Yes, 1 do. 

40,426. That ig to say tho olovatons should bo Slate-owned? — On tho 
whole I thiidc so. 

Mr. Gova7i. 1 agree with that. 

40.426. You roferi’od to the oxperionoo of other countries such as North 
America, for instance. 1 was wondering whether you are familiar with tho 
latest developments in Canada, Mr. Bunting, where they led very much 
dissatisfied with these elevator oompunies as a result of uliich tin* lannors’ 
oo-operativo sooiebios have to a large oxteut takon over this sNsLcmi' — Yes. 

40.427. With regard to this difficulty which arises from the .suialiue.'.s of 
the units, do you thiuk it would be bettor if the country olovator induced 
the co-operative societies to hand over the grain? Tliat would laciiitato the 
W'orking of the system if the co-operative societies operated it instead of the 
individual cultivator? — (Mr. Govern): Yea. {Mr, Jiuniiiuj): 1 think that 
in the first stages the individual cultivator would not have to deal direct 
with the elevator. But if the elevators do, us in other countries, put up 
daily postings of prices offered, the cultivator will get to know' about this, 
■will realise his own disabilities and will take more and more to co-operative 
sociortiies. It would be a great inducement ■to realise the benefits. 

40.428. To obviate this wastefulness of dealing with small consignments 
of w'heat, if the consignments come in bulk through the co-operative societies 
would you be able to store iu bulk instead of in small quantiiiiss?— The 
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ele^ntor which our firm designed consists of only four bins and at least 
four grades are necessary. The juimmum size we recommende'd was 1,000 
tons of storage capacity, which amounts to something like 260 tons per bin, 
I think the South African experience is that the 1,000 tons proposed has 
already proved too small. We have selected some eighty etofcions 
in the Punjab as being places suitable for the erection of 
country elevators with the intention of bringing the country elevator 
within carting distance of every place where wheat is cultivated to any 
extent. We have arrived at that conclusion from the railway transport 
figures, making diffeient classifications at places from which 10,000 tons 
per year can be sent away by rail. We divided the figures by five turn- 
overs and made out a list of these elevators ignoring all those that work 
out at less than 1,000 tons capacity. But if you take a twenty mile square 
with an elevator in the centre of it, and if you take one-tenth of that as 
being under wheat, that would be a good average figure, and it would give 
you something like 2,000 tons as the minimum capamtiy of the elevator. 

40,429 Are you speaking of the elevator as a whole? I was thinking more 
of the small quantities of wheat brought in by the individual cultivator, 
where you would have to keep every man’s wheat separate? — do not eeo 
how it 18 to be done. 

40.430. The Chairman: I would like to be clear about this question of 

the number of grades in its bearing upon the minimum total capacity of the 
elevator. Is 260 tons per bin the economic minimum P — I would not say 
that , but that is a convenient figure for the size of a bin Of course you 
would have in an elevator, say, eight bins of that size. You would have, 
say, two more bins sub-divided into a quarter of that size for dealing with 
sninU consignments. , 

40.431. You do not contemplate a five grade basis? You contemplate an 
eight or a nine gi'ade basis at least, do you not? — To start with, probably 
there would be quite as many as that But we hope that after a little time 
it might be possible to decrease the number of grades. Experience vanes so 
much in different countries that it is impossible, in advance, to say what 
the effect of an elevator system would be on standardising the grading and 
so eliminating too great a variety. 

40.432. How about the suitability of Indian whoat for grading*'? — would 
ask you to wait for an answer to that question till you examine one of our 
men at Lahore who has had considerable experience in wheat. 

40.433. JDr. Hyrier . With regard to this question of grading, snpposing 
the system were worked by the Railways how would you prevent the danger 
of the subordinates of the railway or the elevators combining with the 
cultivator in older io raise the grades and so cheating the purchaser? — 
(Mr. JBuntiiig): Oonsidep the position of the manager of an elevator; he 
is receiving numerous consignments from hundreds of different people; in 
the bus>' season he will be receiving 100 different consignments in a day; 
he has to grade them and put them in the bins according to their grades, 
and order the receipt to be issued. Within a week or two he has to despatch 
60 many hundreds of tons for which he would receive orders, to Karachi, 
Lahore or Delhi. If he has given a cultivator say a better gradei than the 
wheat IS worth, the man at Karachi who has to receive it will immediately 
coniplimi, and it will not take many weeks to localise any dishonest grading. 
It would, be au almost impossible proposition to ooneider collusion between 
the receiver at Karachi and the despatcher at an up-country elevator 

40,484. The receipt is issued, let us say, at LyaUpur, for grade “ A,” 
and the gram is actually delivered from Multan; the receipt says the holder 
is entitled to grade “ A,” but what he in fact receives is below grade “ A 
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do you tiunk you will be able to fix the re&pousibihtj P — 1 think any dis- 
honefit grading will be immediately found out bwause it w'ould involve 
collusion of the whole of the elevator staff all over the country and their 
customers. 

4 O 3435 . You do not think there will be any hakshePsh going? — The only 
way in which the manager of an elevator could make money would be by 
giving a receipt for a smaller quantity than is received, and I think the 
cultivators or the people bringing the wheat would very soon find that out. 
If he gives a receipt for a larger quantity than is received, how is he going 
to make it good? In Ihe terminal and poi-t elevators they will have people 
quite able to analyse the content of moisture and the refraction of the 
wheat, and if that has been tampered with they will be able to say so at 
once. 

40.436. Sir James MacKenna . Is it not a fact that there is much more 
enthusiasm for elevators displayed by railway companies and mamifacturers 
of elevators than by the actual traders in gram p — Y es, 1 think that is quito 
understandable. 

40.437. I am speaking from my own experience in trying to tackle the 
rice problem 111 Burma, there was no enthusiasm on the part of the trade 
— It is hardly to be expected. 

40.438. Professor Qangulee . In this pi*oposed system of elevators, how 
would you arrange for drying grains; suppose you introduce grains with a 
moisture content of more than 12J- per cent. ? — Indian grain does not suffer 
from that; Indian grain is famous for its dryness. The usual method that 
is adopted where ueoessary xe that a large pipe is inserted into the centre 
ol ihe bin with grooves in it. Special drying bins in fact are fitted in this 
way Dry air is blown through the wheat. 

40.439. Will that add to the cost of the elevators? — ^It dopencls on the 
extent of it. At all the port elevators or large termimal elevators there 
would be a hospital section for dealing with wheat that has arrived 111 poor 
condition, 

40.440. Is it necessary to treat these bins or olcvators with cailion bisul- 
phide for weevil? — ■! think experience is rather against that; it has boen 
done a good deal, but the general experience is that both the cost and the 
complication of it is not worth while, that quite gootl results are obtained 
by merely turning the wheat over, which is done every two or three weeks 
in a storage anyway. 

40.441. In this system which you suggest of country, termmal and port 
elevators, how would you divide the wheat into two classes, one for internal 
consumption and one for expoit? One quality of wheat is exported and 
another quality is used for internal coiisumptioii P — L do not know that any 
distinction has been made in quality; the exporters at pioseut at Karachi 
mix certain proportions and supply what is called fair average quality 

40.442. The foreign markets prefer hard wheat to soft wheat? — ^Yi*«; oi 
course, the hard wheat is valuable for mixing purposes; it would bo graded 
separately, 

40.443. Would it be necessary to have standard weights and measures? — 
All wheat entering and leaving elevators, up country and at Karachi, will 
go through automatic weighing machines. (Mr. &ovan) . I do not think 
there will he any difficulty in Karachi; there may be in Bombay. 

40.444. As you know, thore arc various weights and measures in this 
comiti'y P — Yes. 

40.445. What would be the effect, of the system of elevators on general 
market conditions; would it tend to stabilise the market? — (JUv. Bunting): 
The fact -uhat an elevator receipt represents something for wlucli Government 
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guarantees the quality and the quantity, would make marketing very much 
easier. 

40,446. Would vou make the elevator receipt a negotiable document? — 
Yes, certainly, 

40,447 Mr. Calvert . Mr. Bunting, I think you are getting a report from 
South Africa as to the success of thear new s^eme of elevators P — We have 
got a short report here dated the 31fit March, 1925, from South Africa ) It 
is not quite in the form we wanted. 

40,448. But what is tho general efiect of the report? Does it express 
satisfaction with the new scheme? — Very much so, I think they complain 
that the sisje of the counti'y elevators was under-estimated and they will 
soon 1 equine extension. {Mr. Govan) The Parliamentary Board have 
recommendod tho construction of 132 country railway stations and two 
terminal elevators at a cost of £3,500,000. 

40,440. But the experiment has hardly been going on long enough to lead 
• to a really definite deoision P— (Mr. Bmitincj ) : I think it has , it was first 
opened in 1923 with 33 country elevators and one Cape Town elevator. I 
think the Durban section has come into operation this year, 

40,450. Were those elevators for wheat or for maize? — For maize. 

40,451 Mr. Govnn, you told Sir Ganga Ram that you could not buy 
direct from tlie cultivators; have you tried p — {Mr. Govan), Yes, we have 
tried; the cultivator is not in a position at present to get into touch with 
a flour mill. 

40.452. Is your buying agent an Indian? — We have artyas in practically 
overy single wheat station. 

40.453. You employ the ariya? — We buy through the artyas who get their 
brokerage. 

40,4.54. You have not tried to buy direct through oo-operative sooieties? — 
No, no co-operative society has approached us in legard to it. The only 
person who approached us direct was Ma 3 or Van Renen who approached us 
to sell wheat. 

40,455. la the omission to buy direct from the cultivator in any way 
connected, with tho fact that you are employing as your agents ])eopl6 of the 
same caste as tho nriyas? — No, I do not think so; I think the reason is that 
the cultii/aiior is incapable of dealing with a mill situated some hun'di'ed 
niilos away; that is the reason why he has to deal with his village artya. 

40,466 Is Qonepat 100 miles from Delhi? — It is 28 miles from Delhi. 

40.457. I.S not thoro a co-operative commission shop there that can deal 
with wlioatP— ^Thore may be. 

40.458. The omission to deal direct with the cultivator is probably due 
tio insufficient effort to get into touch with him? — The inability to deal 
wdjh the co-operative aooiety may be, but I do not think there is any possi- 
bility of dealing with the cultivator at present, an effort might perhaps he 
lunile to deal with (jo-cqiorative societies, but the co-operative societies have 
made no off orbs bo deal with the consumers. 

40.459. I think you also said that the cultivator would not be prepared 
to bulk his wheat with other parcels? — ^I say that in regard to the initial 
Stages of the elevator system, during the first two or three years until he 
undorstands that he is secure; we will find it, in my opinion, very difl&cult 
to get him to hand over his wheat if he knows it is being mixed in a general 
bin from tho bottom of which oomes some other wheat which may be of the 
same grade but which is not his. 

40.460. But that opinion is not based on any experience? — It is only based 
on my opinion of the great unwiUingness of cultivators to take on anything 
new. 
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40,461. But aa }ou have not got into direct touch with the cultivators, 
this opinion is not based on intimaio personal knowledge of the cultivator? — 
It is based on my knowledge of the Indian cultivator, 

40,462 Which has not been obtained from direct connection with the 
cultivator P — Except from my expeiience of eighteen years in this country. 

40,463. You told Sir Thomas Middleton you oould not get in direct touch 
with the cultivators P — ^That is so. 

40,464 I do not understand your difficulty. In these big maiidis we have 
co-operative shop?? — Aa I say, I hare never had any suggestion of co- 
operative aocietios offering us wheat or offering wheat to millers in the 
mandis. They may offer it to the ariyas, but the only people who offer us 
wheat in these mandts axe the ariyas. 

40.465. That may be because you deal through a class of man who is 
mimical to co-operation? — ^Very likely. 

40.466. The present tendency, I understand, is for an increasing quantity 
of wheat to go down-country, towards Bengal rather than towards the 
ports? — Yea. I think the population of the south are taking to eating more 
wheat. 

40.467. Although there is an increasing outturn of wheat, due to the 
wheat ai’ea coming more and more under irrigation, the extra outturn is 
being consumed inside the country? — Yea 

40.468. Until that new demand is saturated there is not likely to be an 
increase in exports from the country? — It is all a question of whether the 
increased production is going to exceed the rapidity with which the popula- 
tion of India is going to take to higher grade foodstuffs In tho last ten 
years the people of India have appreciably taken to higher grade foodstuffs, 
and probably that movement will continue with increasing prospeority; but 
I think the output of wheat is likely to increase more rapidly than its 
consumption in India. 

40.469. As a matter of faot, there has been no tendency for wheat exports 
to increase during the present century? — No. 

40.470. Although there has been a very wide extension of irrigation? — I 
I put that down to the fact that India, in the last few years anyhow, has 
been better off and able to buy superior foodstuffs, 

40.471. Or that Indians have been able to consume what they produce, 
instead of being compelled to sell? — ^Yes, on the assumption that they are 
consuming wheat. In the old days they had to sell their wheat and buy 
an inferior foodstuff, (Mr. Bunting) : 1 think the new areas are mostly 
being developed nearer to the point of export, so that they will boi favoured 
as compared with areas previously hi ought under irrigation by being able 
to export their wheat rather than send it to tlie heavy consuming centres 
in the United Provinces and Bengal, 

40,473 At the same time, you are assuming that an extension of irriga- 
tion into new tracts will mean an extension of the area under wheat? — 
To a certain extent. It cannot all go under cotton. 

40.473. But actually, in spite of the enoimous extension of irrigation in 
tlie last 27 years, there has not been a loi’ge increase of the area under 
wheat? — ^No, but this is new country altogether. Some of the Canal Colo'nios 
in the Punjab were, too, of course. 

40.474. Irrigated wheat means a low canal rate? — Yes. 

40.476. You cannot charge the same canal rate for wheat as you can 
for cotton or sugarcane? — No. 

40.476. Do vou not think the tendency will be for the canal people to 
persuade the irrigators to grow a crop other than wheat, a crop which 
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will boar a higher oniial rate? — No doubt it will, but there is a great 
Uoul of laud which cannot be used for cotton, and the cotton and wheat 
seasons do not coincide. 

40.477. You were in the Irrigation Department in the United Provinces? — 
Yes. 

40.478. Do nob the United Provinces canals favour sugarcane as against 
wheat? — They may, but that does not mean the whole area can be supplied 
with water for sugarcane, there is not enough water for it. My argu- 
ment is that a certain proportion of wheat must be grown in this new 
area. 

40,470. That assumes tlie canal rates aie so low as to mate irrigated 
wheat profitable? — Yeb. There must always he a rabi crop, and wheat 
must be the cliief portion cl it. The tahi crop may he small compared 
with the khmif, but there must always be a rabi crop. .It is pertinent 
to observe that in Iraq, where a voiy ambitious cotton-growing scheme was 
contemplated, they have found from the course of world markets in the last 
year or two that they must cut down their coiton programme very materially 
and sow a certain proportion of wheat. That is an indication of a geneial 
trend. 

40.480. Do you anticipate in your old Province any appreciable expan- 
sion of irrigated wheat from tube-wells? — ^No, it would be too expensive. 

40.481. So you are looking to the Punjab 'Canal Colonies for your increase 
of wheat? — ^And Sind. 

40.482. Not to any increase m the United Provinces? — hardly 
imagine so. 

40.483. Mr. Kamat . In this scheme of elevators which you contemplate 
for the Punjab, have you in miud the handling and storage of wheat only, 
or of other crops as well? — ^As I said just now, every form of grain and 
pulse can be handled in an elevator, and is so handled. We have actually 
received ground nuts at our Manchester elevator. 

40.484. Ground nuts are for export; let us take other ci'ops. If the 
cultivator deals with the elevator tor one ciop, but for another has to go 
to the bania, how will tliat work? — ^The seasons do not, as a rule, coincide, 
and where they do not coincide, other crops can be stored in the elevators 
and h.uullod in bulk. 

40.485. Tho cultivator is likely to find it inconvenient if he deals with 
fcho ok'\ liter for one crop and has to go to the bania for another. Prom 
his point of view, do you not, think that will be an inconvenient arrange- 
ment? — It may bo, but if it becomes the general practice of the country 
it will not make much difference. 

40.486. You think he will go to the elevator just for one crop? — (Mr. 
Go van) i I do not think his inability to go to Uie elevator for his other 
crops will affect him. 

40.487. Have you worked out the comparative cost to the cultivator 
of going to the bania for the marketing of his goods and of going to the 
elevator? — It is in the original note we sent in. We have worked out the 
ostijnated charge for using the elevator and have given also the cost 
of handling by present methods. 

40.488. Which is cheaper? — ^It is 1 anna 6 pies against 1 anna 8 pies. 

40,480. Sir Ganga Bam: Have you seen the Lyallpur elevator? — (Mr. 
Bunting ) : No, not myself. 

40.490. Do you know tho cost of itP— I know it was out of all pioportion. 

40.491. It was vei^ extravagant ?— Yes. 
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40.492. Wilh all your experience in Africa and olsewliere, have yoir 
worked out a ckeaper design suitable for India? — We have made various 
attempts to adapt our designs to Indian conditions. 

40.493. Have you brought out tlio {•heapesL design consistent with, 
efficiency for the Punjab? — That is ivhat we are endeavouring to do now. 

40,494 You have not yet arrived at aiiythuigP — No, but we have various 
designs in preparation. 

40.496. SiQ' Thomas MuliUeioii: You indicated you would expect to fill 
a country elevator about five times in a season — ’Yes, between April and 
July. 

40,490. What about the remainder of the period . p — I t would be very 
desirable that grain for export and for immediate movement to inland 
centres should he first served between April and July. From the beginning 
of the monsooii it would be a good thing to encourage storage in the 
elevators by dropping the storage rate slightly and to discourage it again 
later, after the monsoon, by raising the rate slightly, 

40.497. So that, all the losses, which fall on the wheat and which Mr, 
Govan has indicated, could not possibly be O'bviated by a system of elevators 
sufficient to deal with the ti’ade of the country? Elevators sufficient to 
deal with the trade would presumably be filled five times over? — In these 
three months. During the rest of the year they could be used for storage. 

40.498. At low rates? — ^Yes, during the rains, because people should bo 
encouraged to store during the rains, when most of the damage occurs. 
After the lains they store only with a view to getting a better price; I 
think we could say thatP (Mr. Govan) : Yes. 

40.499. I wanted to get at the po,ssibility of obviating the damage through 
your system? — (Mr. Blurting): It can l>e obviated by despatching to the 
port, or to the inland centres where there is sufficient accommodation or 
where it is being dealt with at once, as much as possible between April 
and July, and by storing to the full capacity of tlie elevators from July 
to October. By that time the greater part of the dangerous period of the 
year is over. 

40.600. The greater portion of the loss to which Mr. Govan has referred 
does not occur between April and July, but subsequently? — ^Yes, so that 
the storage capacity of the elevators is definitely a measure of what can 
he safeguarded for the ensuing three months. 

40.601. The storage capacity would never be more than one-fifth of the 
cropP — Yes, because you would have got rid ol the grain exported and 
sent to up-country centres. 

40.602. Would you agree it would nob bo more than one- third P — ^Yos. 

40.503. So that one-third could bo protected during that part of the year 
when loftses are most severe P — ^Yes. That is a general statPiiieiit, of course, 

40.604. Actually, the losses run highest in October and November, do 
they not? The losses from weevil are highest just after the rains? — 
(Mr. (iovan) . Yes, 1 think so, 

40.605. The (Jhairman : You mentioned that special trucks will have to be 
provided for carrying grain in bulk; do tliey exist now? — ^They do not 
exist. In other countries there has been some difficulty about providing 
special trucks because in otlier countries the projportion of open trucks 
to covered trucks is very large; in this country it i.s the othea* way. 

40.606. It IS the covered truck that you want? — Yes, and the changes 
required are small. In the ordinary bogie truck it is necessary to have two 
holes in the roof closed by suitable doors, and in each end there will be one 
or two doors also closed; the loading will he from the top. Wlien it gete 
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to the port elevator or to the large up-country elevator the usual practice 
is to break up the train and divide it into a certain number of parts; 
in Cape Town it is divided into four parts and each wagon passes on to a 
portion of the truck which can be hoisted and the doors are open and it 
IS immediately conveyed to the elevator. I have not made a close estimate- 
of what these changes would coat for the ordinal y type of Indian rolling, 
stock. We have sent to our firm all the particulars of the Indian rolling 
stock used on the North Western Railway. But I have estimated it rouehly 
at R^.oOO. 

40,607. Is much gi'ain carried in open wagons to-day in India? — Very 
little. 

40,508. Would the risk of petty theft and pilfering offer any special 
problems in India? — [ do not think so 

40.609. Is pilfering very heavy? — ^Yes, particularly when the hags are 
lying in the railway stations 

40.610. The bags can be pilfered? — Yes, they are pieiced and the gram 
comes trickUng out. 

40.611. It is only when the bags are left at the station that the leakage 
occurs P — Particularly so, it will not be the case with coveicd wagons. 

40,612 Thoro is no pilferage on closed wagons? — ^Not to-day 

40,513. In other words, the system of doors and locks is satisfactory? — 
Yes. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 n.m. on Saturday, the 
Ft'Unianj, 1927. 

APPENDIX I. 

KxTIUOT 01 RaPORT on GbAIN EUBVArOBS, BY THB GjasrEBAIi Manaobb. Of 
Raiuw'ays and Harboubs, IJnton 0£p South Abrioa, bob xhh ybar bndinq 
31st AUkcu, 1926, 

The Capetown port elevator, with a storage capacity of 30,000 tons, and. 
33 country elevators in the maize areas, with a total storage capacity of 
106,600 tons, wore opened for normal working m August, 1924. 

The total quantity of maize and kaifir corn, handled in the elevator system 
for the grain season ended 30tli June, 1925, was 80,(X]0 tons, equivalent to 
800,000 bags. The reason for this comparatively small tonnage wae the 
poor maize crop as the result of severe drought. 

Gf the total tonnago handled in the system, 46,933 tons were exported 
Ihrougli the Oaptown elevator, the remainder being disposed of for local 
consumption. 

European youths are being employed at the elevators, and it is satisfactory 
to record that the experiment, a.ffordiiig as it does a new avenue of employ- 
nioiit in the country districts where elevators are located, has met with a 
considerable measure of success. 

The youths are enthusiastic and eager to adapt themselves to elevator 
work with a view to qualifying for the more responsible posts. Some of 
tboin have attained a high state of efftciency, and have been promoted to 
no'll tions either as first or second assistant operators. 

At the time of writing, the 1924-26 maize crop, which is a record one, 
approximating 26,000,000 hags, is lieing dealt with in the elevator system 

Although tlie iseaeon’s operations commenced about six weeks later than 
usual in conseqiienoo of late rains, it is possible to mention a few points 
of general interest in connection with the working of the elevator system 

under high pressure. , x xt. i. i j- ii. 

With the record production of maize throughout the wnole or tn-e maize- 

belt in the Orange Free State and Transvaal, there were early indications 
that the elevators would be extensively used and that the system would be 
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inadequate to cope satisfactorily with the enormous volume of grain, olieriug 
this season. 

All that could be done^ therefore, was to meet the position with a 
determined effort to ensure the maximum tonnage of grain being handled 
through the system consistent with the handling and storage capacity avail- 
able. 

The most impoi’tant addition to the system was the provision of temporary 
facihtiee at Maydon Wharf (Durban) for shipping of bulk grain, Photo- 
graphs of the facilities provided are reproduced in the pictorial section of 
this report. 

The following figures show the tonnage of maize handled through the 
elevator system for the period 1st July, 19i96, to 3rd October, 19^ : — 

Tons. 

Total maize shipped through Capetown port elevator , . 125,976 
Total maize shipped through M'aydon Wharf 70|007 


Total shipments 196,983 


Total delivered for local consumption 1,774 

Total in elevator system on 3rd October, 3925 ... . 141,563 


Total tonnage handled 839,319 


In reviewing the foregoing figures, it should bo noted that, due to tlie 
lateness of the season, only 66,000 tons has been received into the system 
up to the Slat July, and at that date only 4,000 tons had been shipped or 
delivered out of the system, so that the great bulk of the tonnage handled 
was dealt with in two months. 

Bearing in mind that the total capacity of the 33 country elevators in 
the maize areas is 106,600 tons, the handling of 384,319 tons in two mouths 
represents over two and a-half turnovers for tho country system, or equal 
to 1,421,690 hags per month, which is regarded as highly satisfactory. 

In all probability the season’s operations will extend to about February 
or March, 1926, as there still remains an enormous quantity of grain 
to be handled for export. 

It IS interesting to note that the average market price of grain in bags 
vanes from about 3d. to 6d. per hag only in advance of the price of 
grain in hulk or ex elevators, which, of course, moans that at present-day 
high prices of bags the producer only receives a small fraction of the cost 
thereof when selling his grain in bags. 

The experience gamed thus far during this season clearly indicfttes 
the need for extending the elevator systoiii to meet the expanding maize 
indnsiry of the country, and consideration is boing given to the question 
of constructing more country elevators. In the meantime, provision has 
been maxie for the erection of one small experimental elevator of now tkv-ign, 
and it IS expected that the construobiou work will be cominencod at 
an early date. 

The national ad.vantages of elevators ooiuinuo to receive prominence in 
Austraha, and in this connection it is intorostiug to note that, following 
the lead given by other States, the Parliamentary Board appointed recently 
by the Victorian (Jovernment to inquire into the handling of grain in 
hulk has recommended the construction of olovaiors at 132 country railway 
stations and two terminal elevators. The cost contemplated is £3,512, 00(). 
These elevators, it is proposed, will have a total storage capacity of 
17,445,000 bushels and. be capable of bandling a wheat crop of 40,000,000 
bushels.* 

* 38 elevatO'rs = 106,000 ions. 

183 „ = 17,446,000 bushels = 489,300 tons. 

Messrs. It. U. Qraivi Oovan and S. A. Bimting. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Grading or the Wheat Crop in the N.W.E. Area, by Mia. J. H. Gilleti,, 
OR Messrs. Henry Simon, Ltd., Manchester. 

Classification of the crop. — The quality of the wheat produced in this 
area varies very considerably. (Whilst it is difficult to define closely the 
areas producing different varieties, the following general survey may be 
useful. 

The ai’ea may be divided into sis districts as fo-llows : — 

1. The district which centres on Lyallpur, and includes the following 
places within its boundary* — Multan Oil^, JThang Oity, Sargodha, 
Chnharkana, Pattoki and north of the Sutlej to Multan. 

Tlie wheat produced in tins area is of good quality -and is higher 
priced than any other except that produced in district no. 3. 

2. The district which centres on Amritsaj*, and includes the following 
within its boundary* — Lahore, (Gurdaspur, Mukarian, Karika Khanna, 
Malerkotla, Fandkot, Guru Harsahai, Rachanwala. 

The wheat produced in this district is of poorer quality, somewhat 
soft and thick skinned. 

3 The district south of the Sutlej, including the following places — 
Bahawalnagar, MacLeod Gan] Road, Abohar, Kot Kapura, Tap a and 
Bhatinda. 

Vei'y good quality — hard dry and expensive 

4. The district around Jakhal, Narwana, Jind and 'Hiasar, 

Poorer quality wheats — soft and thick skinned. 

5. The district around Amhalla, Kurulahetra, Panipat and Delhi. 

This district produces a somewhat soft wheat, but of good milling 

quality. 

6. The district around Staharanpur, MuEaffanagar and Meerut. 

The wheat grown in this district is soft and of poor milling quality. 

The differences between the different classes of wheats are great enough 
to rule out the possibihty of having one standard Punjab wheat with grades 
according to cleanliness, etc. The miller who orders Lyiallpur wheat will 
not be satisfied with wheat from Amritsar, though at present there is a con- 
siderablo quantity of wheat railed to Lyallpur for sale there as Lyallpur 
wheat. This, however, is generally mixed with a large proportion of the 
local wheat before selling. 

Numher of grades. — The number of grades of each olass of wheat re- 
quired would be three or four. Most of the American winter wheats are 
kept within three grades, though there are six grades of the spring wheat 
and various special grades, e.g., No. 6 Frosted, etc. 

As, however, the chief defects of the Indian wheats are weevil, dirt and 
barley, it is felt that with the almost complete elimination of the weevil 
trouble three grades would be sufficient. 

For export the wheat could be sold under the same classes and grades 
as those used for internal consumption. This would hiave the advantage 
of putting a premium on the better wheats and so raising the general 
quality. It would be found that the European millers and merchants would 
be very quick to recognise the better qualities. 

Flxiay of grades. — The actual allowable percentage of barley, dirt, small 
seeds, shrivelled and immature grams, etc , in the various grades could be 
fixod after te.sts have been made. A very considerable amount of data is 
already available on this subject, owing to the practice in many of the flour 
mills of analysing each sample of wheat on receipt. The method in use 
in America w'ould serve as a useful guide, but it has the disadvantage that 
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it is possible to produce No 1 gi'ade wheat by mixing two or more samples 
of No. 2, in other words, by bringing each impurity up to the allowable 
limit. This, of course, could be avoided by fixing a limit for the total 
amount of fo^reign matter in each grade in addition to the indii’idual liniita 
for each impurity. 

The difficulty with the weevilled grains will very largely disappear when 
the elevator system is capable of absorbing the whole of the crop within 
about two months of harvest. The infection takes place in the bun in’s and 
other godowns, and from the use of old and dirty bags. 'Whilst it would be 
an advantage for the wheat to be delivered to the elevator immediately 
after harvest, and so avoid the poseibili-ty of infection, it is noticeable that 
little damage is done during the first two months. Once in the cai*e of the 
elei’ator, the small exposed surface and the cleaning machines available will 
keep the weevil in check. For samples which are badly infected more 
drastic meth'ods than the above are available. 

Curves based on hundreds of analyses made at one of the larger Hour 
mills confirm that the wheat received during the two months after liar vest 
are comparatively free from weevilled grains, but that after this period 
the increase is steady until idie end of the wheat year. 

It will probably be found advisable bo have three grades of weevil-froe 
wheat, and to penalise the weevilled grain by placing it in a special gvaib' 

Grading procedure . — The method generally adopted is for the uiicat 
grader, who is on the staff of the elevator, to grado tbo wheat after the 
jireliminary cleaning. With the rougher impurities removed, it is easier lo 
grade the wheat correctly. This procedure, however, would nooea^itale 
running each parcel into a small bin, after cleaning, to enable it to be run 
into the correct bin when the grade has been fixed. Some diffioulty also 
might arise through a disinelinabioii' of the owner of the grain to part witli 
it until he knew into which grade it had been classified. He has the right 
of appeal to a central authority, whose decision is final, though he is 
IienaliBed if the decision goes against him. 

Small meobanioal sample analysers can bo obtained, though a good ex- 
perienced grader can give more information from a careful inspection of the 
grain than can be represented numerically by the results obtained from the 
machine. 

Experience in other countries has shown that few appeals are mode, and 
for satisfactory working of the elevator system dispute must be avoided as 
far as possible. If arrangements were made for separate bins for each 
parcel, the delay would not be so serious, but the enormous number of bins 
required for this would make the elevator very expensive and would con- 
sklorably complicate the running of it. 

The whole scheme of grading must he simple and clearly defined, and, with 
the experience of many men who are closely associated with the grain trade 
available, it will not be difficult to arrive at suitable definitions. 

Messrs It E. Chrant Govan and S. A. Bvmting. 
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(Joint Secretaries.) 


Mr. F. L. BRAYNE, M.C., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, 

Gurgaon. 

Replies to the Questionnaire, 

Inthoductohy . There are two great things to be done. 

(1) First I would insist with all my power that no improvement of agn- 
cultui-e is of any use whatever without uplift. An uplift campaign niuet 
precede and accompany all efforts at improvement of agriculture. Improve- 
ments 111 agriculture cannot precede an improvement in the standard of 
living and no improvement in the standard of Imng is possible without 
brooking the hard brake of custom which grips the rural area. The people 
do not know how to spend the money they have got, so what is the 
use of giving them more money till they have learnt this lesson? They 
live in the most unnecessary squalor, misery, suffering, degradation and 
disease. The improvement of agriculture matters nothing compared with 
the importance of teaching them to live healthy, reasonable human lives. 
I attach the outlines of the propaganda campaign which is being carried on 
in Gurgaon, to achieve this end, and also a paper written by me which 
was i-ead at the Educational Conference held m December, 1926-, at 
Lahore.* 

fS) The second great thing is that it is utterly useless and worse than 
iisules.s introducing better machinery, better seeds and better farming until 
wo can stop the people ruining their land and impoverishing and degrading 
themselves by the making and burning of dung cakes. If the Royal Com- 
mission will stop the making of dung cakes, they will double the crops in 
India and inalce all other agricultural development easy. 

These two things ai-e the first and the greatest essentials in India. If 
I might pick out the heart and centre of the uplift campaign, I should 
say thnt it was the elevation of women. India is the most backward of 
all countries because it regards women as hardly human. If it gave her 
pi-oper place to women, India would very soon gain its own proper position 
among the nations of the world. Until it does so, India is bound to be 
backward and degraded and to be counted among the less honoured countries 
of the wo’i’ld. 

It must not for a moment be supposed that I would stop the women 
working in the fields. Far from it I consider the fact that the women 
(of all but the unfortunate pwrdah observing castes) work in the fields 
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and every infant for thQ first year of its life Uee. in a baslcet under a ties 
in the fields, as the one redeeming feature of village hie and the one 
thing that keeps the people healthy. 

I ivant to stop the unnecessary and unhealthy work of corn grinding 
and dung cake making which wastes lime far better devoted to the iveltare 
ol the children. 

The other things are details. We all know that there are wliole big 
branches of agriculture entirely neglected by our Agricultural Departments, 
that oui system of education is largely wrong, and that our propaganda 
airuugementa ai'O childishly inadequate. These we can put right ourselves, 
but It requires sometMng in the nature of an upheaval to stop the making 
of dung cakes and to initiate an uplift campaign with its centre as the 
elevation of woman. 

Very little is possible with the administration constituted as it now is. 
In the first place, for the last six years, the Punjab Government has for 
better or for worse surranderod many of its responsibilitios to its Finance 
Department, whose duty is to view with suspicion all new ideas presumably 
because it cannot sea an immediate return on the outlay demanded. Conse- 
quently it IS almost sheer waste of time working out uplift schemes. 

Secondly, Government is so entangled and obsessed with paper work, 
that the percentage of Gazetted Officers able to visit the villages them- 
selves and gain any first-hand knowledge and experience of actual rural 
■conditions is infinitesimafiy small, while Government is so centralised that 
the few officers with actual fresh rural experience have a very small chance 
of ever being able to get a proper hearing. All this may be theoretically 
incorrect but it is, as far as district practice goes, painfully true. The 
result of the present methods of administration in the districts themselves 
is that the people andi the officials are absolutely convinced that Govern- 
ment’s heart is not in the uplift business at all. Local schemes are turned 
down with monotonous regularity. I am told that a departmental officer 
with headquarters at Lahore can often get money by going round and 
reasoning with the Finance Department but, of course, that is not the 
way to run a big country. Government is very much ont of touch with 
local needs and local conditions. 

To show the immense difficulties in the way of rural uplift and develop- 
ment I may give the case of Gurgaon district. For six years I have been 
struggling by every means in my power, by official, demi-official and private 
correspondence, by interviews, with officials and Ministers, by the front 
door and by the back door, by the good offices of Mombors of Council and 
with the help of the press, and I may say that ns far as getting official 
recognition of the necessity for developing tho district and for getting 
■Government help f-or uplifting the people is couconipd, I have cut exLromoly 
little ice in return for many years of overwork. 

r sent up a development scheme in 1922 and again in 1026 and yet again 
in 1926, I asked for instructions to submit a scheme for a part of the 
■district rapi^dly becoming depopulated from continued nogloct. The first 
and the last Government refused to contemplate and the socond has, I 
believe, been pigeon-holed 

Six years is an exceptional period for any official to stay in a district 
and if hO little can be done with Government in six years, you can imagine 
how little those with local knowledge can ever hope to effect. 

Side by side with my campaign for official help, I have organised an 
intensive propaganda campaign among the people thomselves with sur- 
prising success, 60 much so that the people are now awake and simply 
waiting to he shown the way. Things which would have been impossible 
a year or two ago are now coming to pass with hardly a struggle 

Mr. F L. Brayne. 
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Things have developed so surprisingly fast that if we had money to engage 
staff and carry on our propaganda properly we could revolutionise the whole 
village life of the district. Owingj however, to the impossibility of getting 
adequate official help, I am overworked in doing the work that other people 
should be doing, and unable to supervise and pmsh on the campaign while 
the campaign itself is only being done on a microscopic scale for want of 
workers 

In its search for abstruse aud expensive remedies for the present appalling 
state of rural affairs in India, Government may now be in danger of failing 
to see the big simple idlings lying at its feet. 

Elaborate remedies are really not called for at the present stage. The 
first thing to do is to ohange the vhole attitude of the administration and 
make it recognise that after the maintenance of peace, uplift is the main 
end of Government as lar as the rural area is concerned. Agriculture is a 
branch of uplift but not by any means the moat important. Improvements 
in agriculture are only needed to provide the necessaiy money and leisure 
to the people for self-improvement, while in many places the people have 
already ample money to live healthy comfortable lives if they only knew how 
to spend it 

The big things are to teach the people how to spend their money in making 
tlieanselves healthy, happy and oomfortable, teach them the rudiments of 
public health, hygiene and sanitation, and elevate the woman to their proper 
position in human life. 

The first few things to do then are : — 

(a) to send the girls to school ; 

ih) stop the making of dung cakes; 

(c) dig pits for the manure and village refuse and sweepings; 

Cdl open windows and ventilators in the houses; 

(e) abolish the grinding of corn by female labour, and 

(f) reinstate the menial castes in their proper position among man- 
kind. 

Add to this the teaching of the dignity of labour and you will make a 
paradise of the Punjali villages. Till these things are done, it is waste of 
time working at new kinds of seeds and implements and all the other 
niceties of advanced agriculture. 

The Government authorities responsible for sanctioning or modifying local 
uplift si’beaneB are rarely seen either in the villages or even at district head- 
quartere. 

If uplift is to be a real thing and the local workers are not to go on 
being disappointed and discouraged, there must be a real live organisation 
for tho work. At present all schemes are onticised at provincial hend- 
fiunrters and in a hostile atmosphere, and there is little efiort made to con- 
.sider them on the spot where they were framed and where they are to be 
executed and where local information and experience is available 

An offtcea* — call him Director of Rural Xlplift or Director of Rural 
Devclopmeui — ^is required, sufficiently active and junior to tour regularly 
at all times of tho year in the districts themselves and sufficiently young to 
be keen and optimistic. Uplift is a matter of enthusiasm which is apt to 
dio as tho years pass and touch is lost with the actual vilLage>r. 

Dev(,)lo}»Tnont may be divided into two kinds; (1) Provincial, including 
canals and railways and big schemes requiring a large outlay of capital, and 
(Ti Local, including uplift (such as mentioned in '^e Gurgaon propaganda 
•ichi.'nii?, copy attached)*' afforestation, bunds, wells, co-operation and other 
local schemes (siidi as ai’e contained in the Gurgaon Development note, copy 
iUtachedl.t 

Thi.s local development can only be earned out on the spot, and all these 
local schetnes can only be properly examined in the diatricts for which they 

* Not printed, 
t Not printed. 
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are intended. At present they have to be sent to Lahore, where in an alien 
atmosplieie they are considered on their “ merits,” and iiauurally they have 
few merits in the eyes of the overworked ofTicials with little or no recent 
knowledge ol the particular people, places and i‘.onditioii.s they are intended 
to suit, and to whom those scheives are liable to be viewed as so many 
“ hares,” meaning extra work to all concerned. 

The attitude of Government towards the proposals of local officers is not 
always that of sympathy and support. The work is all centralised, the 
central offices are overworked, local schemes increase work, and ai’e, there- 
fore, likely to be unpopular. 

I have no doubt that the individual incumbents of the Secretariat office.s 
are in full sympathy with the cause of rural development. The re-sietanco 
to new ideas is entirely unconscious, the natural result of overwork, the 
complicated character of the machinery and the distance from the realities 
of rural life. 

The Financial Oommissioners arc choked with work and cannot ever hope 
to be able to consider local schemes on the spot, and local officials cannot be 
always running up to Lahore to explain away misundei'standings. For this 
reaso'ii I insist on the creation of a Director of local uplift. 

This Director must not be forced to justify the expenditure of every iioniiy 
to a Finance Department, whose mam duty is keeping down expenditure 
on everything that does not promise an immediate and adequate cash return, 
he must have hia budget and be allowed to lay it out as ho sees best in con- 
sultation with the local officers and with the people to be benefited. 

The old system of administration has completely changed, and much of 
the progress achieved is done by departments unborn when the system was 
devifted. In the old diays the Deputy Commissioner was everything. He 
still i.s everything to the people, but to Government he is mainly a oon- 
veiiieni beast of burden to be loaded with routine and drudgery. The 
Deputy Ooumissioner is, however, still the man best qualified to advise all 
departments and say how money can best be spent a^ to co-ordinate the 
work of all departments. He should be the constant advisor of the Govern- 
ment in all laatters of rural uplift and development, and Government should 
look to him for its inspiration in rural matters, should invite and welcome 
any proposals and suggestions he may have to make. Any money to spare 
for development is now very largely given to departments which can work 
or refuse to work in districts more or less as they like, and the Deputy 
Commissioner is helpless without money and without sufficient power to 
induce these departments to do anything or to refrain from doing anything. 

The Deputy Commissioner, if he wants anything done, has to address 
Government through the Commissioner, and this often leads to nothing, 
as it gets into channels that ai'e already choked with woik and nnablo to 
devote themselves to local uplift. 

A.S far as district officers are concerned, a great obstacle to progri’ss is 
the rapid transfers of the Deputy Commiasioner’s assistants, often with 
complete disregard, of the Deputy Commissioner’s wishes and the work 
in hand As soon as the Deputv Commissioner has trained an iUvSKstiint 
for his uplift campaign ho may be immediately moved elficwhcrc, and the 
re.«.nlt is the Deputv Commissioner’s work is continually being spoilt in a 
most disheartening manner. 

The Deputy Commissioner must be the guide and loudoi’ of the local 
uplift campaign, but he is given entirely inadequate and inefficient stnif, 
and is not expected to ask for either money or staff for the daily increasing 
work. 

Another very great obstacle to uplift is the presence in the villages of 
an inferior and semi-slave race— the menial cartes. Just as slavery rminod 
Rome, so the menial castes have ruined the Gurgaon peasant. ^ The dignity 
of labour is gone, and all drudgery is relegat^ to the menial castes, as 
well all technical work requiring manual skill. The result is that the 
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peasant refuses to do his own chores, and his village is filthy, and he 
loses all the training of hand and eye lie would have if he had to make 
and mend his own implements and do his own skilled labour. I do not 
say that every peasant should be a blacksmith and carpenter, but if one 
of four sons of a peasant became a smith and another a carpenter, a vast 
amount of manual skill would, generation by generation, he disseminated 
among the agricultural classes, to the immense benefit of their general 
intelligence and handiness. 

The menial castes ought to be steadily drafted off to the canal colonies, 
:giv6n laud and set to reinstate themselves in the world. Then and then 
only will the peasant become a sturdy self-reliant man again. 

Prom my evidence it is clear that I require money to put things right 
in the Gurgaon District. The amount, however, is very small compared 
to what is already being spent in other directions, and the return is both 
certain and adequate. If Gurgaon district is developed in the manner 
I have indicated, even the cash return in the form of regular collections 
of the existing land revenue and enhancement at next settlement, would 
he at least 10 per cent, per annum of all the money laid out. To this 
must be added the enormous asset of a healthy, happy and contented 
population of 682,003. 

Question 1. — ^Rbseaboh, — ( a) (i) Hesearch should be clearly divided into 
branches according to the problems being tackled. At present vast branches 
of agriculture are much neglected, such as. — 

1. Well and ram Crops. — These go together, as well-farmers generally 
combine wells with rain crops. This branch includes: — 

(a) Well crops. 

(/)) Rain crops. 

(c) Well sinking. 

(d) Water lifts from — (1) wells 

(2) jhteh. 

(3) rivers. 

(e) Searching for sweet water in bitter areas. 

(/) Increasing water-.supply in existing sweet weUs. 

(<■/) Tube-wells. 

2. Ptisiure.s — These are almost entirely neglected at present, except for 
a very little work in (e) and (/) Laigely as a result of the insistence of 
Gurgaon di.strici a Pasture Officer has been appointed, but his staff and 
budget are so infinitesimal that his appointment is merely nominal. 

(n) (ii), Veterinai'y. — 1. Should undertake all research work on pasture 
and on fodder crops. 

2. Must include much work for the increase of the milk supply of the 
BLissar cow, as this is a veiy grave flaw at present. 

Once the Hissar cow can give a supply of milk fairly proportionate to 
its size, iho Hissar breed will eliminate buffaloes and all other breeds in 
the Hariana area, and be a great source of profit to the area and provide 
•cattlo for a large area outside. 

(h) (IV Work on pasture is purely nominal for want of staff and money, 

(2) A Livosinck Expert has been appointed, but this is even less than 
nominal, as the officer appointed has all his old duties to perform plus 
those of his assistant, in addition to tho new office. 

(c) (1). Little if anything is being done for the well-farmer or the rain- 
farmer, and huge crops like hajm and pioar are entirely neglected Nothing 
is being done to teach less risky and cheaper methods of well sinking and 
the lifting of water from wells is neglected. 

(2) Nothing is being done to break the habit of burning the dung of 
the cattle, and nothing is being done to teach the production and use of 
other fuels and discover grates suitable for them. 
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QtjiBStion 2. — ^AGMOTJiTtritAi;, Eduoaxion. — (i) No. There must be a chahi 
and harani Lyallpur Agricultural College in the South-East with a nahri 
section for the Jumna and Agra canals. Every civil division must nave 
its own college, Lyallpur is so fai’ ofl that not only cannot our stuilouts 
reach there, but conditions are so different that much of their ieachiug is 
valueless for our conditions. 

In addition to this, agriculture must be taught in rural schools — high, 
middle and primary. 

The method must be huitod in each case to the kind of student and the 
kind of agriculture best suited to the area from which the school draws its 
pupils. 

(ii) There is nothing for Gurgaon people corresponding to the Lyallpur 
College for the canal colonies. There is a very urgent need for a college 
in the South-East for the well and ram fai'mers, both for research and 
teaching. 

Eor beaching school teachers and village guides in uplift and eleinoiitary 
agriculture, the School of Rural Economy, and for teaching women uplift 
and domestic work the School of Domestic Economy have been founded at 
Gurgaon. They require adequate financing and being put on a permanent 
basis. Similar schools ai’e requii’ed in every district as the conditions of 
every district differ and the schools will always have a full quota of pupils 
from the district without taking in outsiders. 

(ill) Most certainly. The iion-agrioultural teacher generally cuts no ice 
with the agriculturist. 

(\) To gefb a living as a Babu. 

(vii) No menial and casual labour should be allowed. At present a 
partially useless class of man is being turned out, who dislikes putting his 
hand to anything, who often cannot drive bullocks or plough and who is 
despised and laughed at by tho villagers. The dignity of labour is the 
first and greatest lesson to he taught in the agricultural schools and 
colleges. 

(viii) All are excellent. 

(ix) Clerical. Even those appointed as Agricultural Assistants want to be 
imitation professors and not hard-handed practical demonstrators. 

(x) By combining it with general rural uplift and by making it both 
practical and scientific so that the pupil becomes rapidly convinced that 
he personally by using his brain as well as his hands can really grow better 
things than the farmers. 

(xii) By making uplift the medium of instruction so that the pupil becomes 
rapidly convinced that he really can better conditions at home. 

(xiii) The well and rain farming college which is to be the counterpart 
of Lyallpur in tho South-East Punjab must be provincial. The Schools of 
Rural and Domestic Economy which should be establi-died in every district 
on the lines of Gurgaon might best be District Board’s with sufficient help 
front Government to make them properly eJB&cient. 

Qubstion 3. — Dbmonstbaxion axd PaoPAOANDA. — (a) Demonstrations from 
village to village at central places and on farms, &c. Other measures 
like the following may b« adopted : Competitions and championships, show-?, 
leaflets and posters, weekly district gazettes, lantern lectures, songs and 
singing parties, wandering minstrels, theatrical performances, school 
teaching, prizes, rewards and honours. 

(fe) Demonstrators must be themselves able to handle cattle, plough, &o., 
at least as well as the ordinary farmer. 

(c) See (a) and (b). Every tehsil should have its farm; intensive 
propaganda must go on an every village, 

A great obstacle to the acceptance of expert advice is that Government 
often fails to practise what it preaches. It advises protecting wells against 
cholera but allows its own wells to be unprotected. It advises tho use of 
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iron ploughs, Persian wheels, &c., while allowing wooden ploiughs and pre- 
historic waffcer lifts in its own gardens. 

If Governnient spoke with one voice in all its departments the people 
would have a clear lead. 

(cZ) Intensive propaganda first for agricultuie and cattle breeding and 
later lor uplift generally, including public health, has been going on in 
Gurgaon for six, yeai's with marvellous results. 

It is difElcult to give particulars of the success of our propaganda as' so 
much of the lesults are intangible, consisting of the entirely changed outlook 
and mental attitude of the whole rural population, a willingness to listen 
and discuss, and often to follow our advice, a general desire for education 
and uplift. The schools are Oiver-crowded with boys, the girls are coming 
in hundreds, the men fiock to the night schools, the people have founded 
two high schools with their own money and a third is being started, while 
one of them they tax themselves heavily to maintaan. Our magic lantern 
lectures are crowded with eager listeners both men and women. Our 
leaflets and posters and propaganda literature are greedily absorbed, and 
our Boy Scouts Association is supported all over the district, and we have 
hundreds of scouts j our HeaKth A^sociarbion has members all over the district 
and village centres are steadily being opened; our Health tours are packed 
with women eagerly showing their babies and asking for advice, our Health 
Weeks every year show a rapidly increasing attention being paid to the 
children; hundreds of villages have dug pits six feet deep for the manure 
and sweepings and have tidied up their nllagea, practically every village 
has removed its heaps of rubhxsh to the fields , there are signs of the dnng- 
oake habit being broken here and there, and one village has started growing 
flowers. Over 1,600 iron ploughs are working and many hundreds more 
are on order. Our ploiUghmen are now famous *11 over the Punjab. Nearly 
1,000 Persian wheels have been put up and the demand has far outrun the 
supply. The demand for improved wheat seed, cotton seed and lajra seed 
is always greater than the supply; there is a great demand for grass seed 
and tree seed, large areas of hill-land are being closed to grazing and 
afforested, there are over 600 Hisaar bulls in the district and there is an 
annual demand for moro than double the number of bulls that Hissar can 
provide; Hissar heifers are being sold in the district, the habit of loosing 
bad bulls is dying out and the castration of inferior stud bulls is proceeding 
wibhout any hitch; there are over 860 co-operative societies with nearly 
26 Ifiklis of capital. Six years ago there were no bulls and only 160 banks 
and a lakh or two of capital. So keen are the people on horse breeding 
that we have had to double the number of stallions and the Remount 
Department have found it worth while to establish themselves in the 
district. 

The hospitals are crowded and there is a great demand for new ones, 
which are being opened as fast as money can be found. Vaccination 
returns show great increases every year and the people are so change^d 
bhftt a campaign for re-vaccination is a oomplete success. Plague has 
almost ceased to be a serious danger, so willing are the people becoming to 
inoculate themselves and have the rats killed. In the last six years 3,000,000 
plague inoculations have been effected, 

A good sign is the way money can. now be raised for all kinds of uplift 
work, while six years ago it was almost impossible even to get prizes for a 
district athlotic tournament. One community has framed social rules and 
to a great extent acted on them for several years. All communities are 
beginning to make better-living co-operative societies. A magnificent hall 
is being erected at Gurgaon by public subscription as the centre of all our 
many activities. The method is hard work and continuous personal effort 
by myself and all my assistants, and continuous pressure in season and out 
season. Every week new forms of propaganda are devised and new 
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methods of driving home the lesson. Everj thing is taken into the villages 
themselves and everything is fully discussed every month at tlie meetings 
of the District Board and Rural Community Council. None is asked to do 
anything until 1 or my assistants can convince him that it is the right 
tiling to do and every argument and objection is heard and met. 

Question 4. — ^Administbation. (c) (1) Agricultm’al and Veterinary. 

Agricultural Services aie microscopic at present, The Punjab Agricnl- 
tural Department is haidly a provincial agricultural department at all. 
It might best be described as a “ Canal Colonies Wheat and Cotton 
Improvement Department ” with side lines in other things. It grudges 
much expenditure outside the canal colonies and oven after years of oon- 
linuous olTori only a httle work is being done in the Gurgaon district, and 
even that they say is in excess of what is done in most other districts. 

Well cultivation, ram cultivation and pasture arc practically untouched, 
except for a little -vvell-boring on a minute scale, and for some reason oven 
that IS made unpopular by a scale of overhead charges, which convince the 
people that Government is not really out to develop the country 

Vei&i'tnary — On far too small a scale for a district like Gurgaon with the 
biggest cattle-bieeding system in India. 

The Veterinary officers tliemsolves are alive to tho danger of uoL providing 
adequate alalE but the Department they work in and tho Government aie 
tixiubled With the theory that all districts must bo treated (or porliaps ill- 
treated) alike. This applies particularly to out-of-the-way places like 
Gurgaon, the central districts have croies of capital sunk in thorn lor 
irrigation and othei development work, but when Gurgaon asks for a fow 
thousands or a few lakhs for what devolopineut it is capablo of, it is liable to 
he met with the argument that it can only have its sliare, and this when 
some districts have had sufficient capital sunk in them to provide a million 
acies of canal irrigated crops and Gurgaon has only 40, 000 acres, while for 
every penny of well crops the capital is only lent and has to be repaid with 
interest, and for well-boring a bill for oi'erhead charges is prosented. 

(iv) A vast amount of propaganda could be done by loud speakers pro- 
vided a programme suited for the agriculture and uplift of each locality 
was dovised and no attempt was made to provincialise tho programme. 

Question 6. — Finance. — ( a) Co-operative banking must be developed for 
the financing of apiculture; Central and Union Banks must bo allowed 
accounts at the 'K'easuries and Sub-Treasuries and every payment to 
Government, must be allowed to be paid through these banks. This will 
lead to a vast increase in banking and thrift. 

At present the Punjab Government is apparently unable oven to ask for 
such a facility, which is a luminous commentary on tho way the dice are 
still loaded against rural uplift. 

(b) Tacccuvi should be freely poured into tho co-oporativo Central Banks, 
Unions and village societies to finance agriculture in times of need, that is to 
say, whenever the Registrar is satisfied that it should be lent, and to 
finance development. 

We must not allow taccavi to spoil the efforts of banka to attract local 
capital, but this must be attended to by the Registrar, and when he aska 
for it. Government must consider that tho money is really required. If 
Government thinks its Registrar is spoiling the movement it must romovo 
the Registrar, but till then it must give what he asks. It must be beyond 
the pover of a Collector or Commissioner to refuse help. 

Taccavi should be used to develop districts and make them secure from 
famine. At present, the richest districts get taccavi at the same rate as 
the poorest. The poor, insecure, backward and undeveloped districts should 
get taccavi free of interest and at reduced rates of interest for the develop- 
ment of crops irrigated by wells, bunds, &o., and for all kincLs of develop- 
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ment work suck as afEorestation, atocsk-krcediug (cat'ble, horsesj sheep, 
poultry, &c.), and for the improvement of public health and prevention 
of epideniioa, drinking -water arrangements. 

The criterion should be the poverty and. insecurity of the locality and its 
need for development. 

For instance, in the Central Punjab every village has its flour mill. 
Gurgaon has practically none and fi.ve years ago had absolutely none. Bunds 
are necessary in Gurgaou but in very few other districts. 

Question 6. — AoRiauLTun.vi, Indebtedness. — (a) The inseourity of the 
Guigaon District and its backward and undeveloped sta-te are the main causes 
of iiidehtednosB. 

(h) To relieve this a properly concerted scheme of development is required. 
This was proposed in 1'92'i, but Government refused to contemplate it. It 
■ft as submitted again early in 192G, bnt nothing has been heard of it for 
many months. A further attempt was made in 1926 to obtain permission to 
frame and submit a development scheme for the Kadir — now rapidly being 
depopulated from tho neglect of ages — ^but Government would have none 
of it. 

Along with a soheme of development must come measures for dealing 
ftiih existing dobt as it is unhkely -lihat the people m the worst parts of 
tho district will ever re-instate themselves, they are so badly steeped now. 

A usury act whereby all payments of interest above a certain rate are 
automatically deducted from the loan capital would help, and a special foim 
of agricultural insolvency (see note attached) might help, but both these 
must be ft'orked in close co-operation with the Cooperative Department or 
the last state of the zamindar will be worse -than the first. 

(c) All mortgages lioth to agriculturists and non-agrioultuxiata should 
terminate automatically without further payment after a term of years 
which should be reasonably short, e g., ten ymrs’ maximum. This will reduce 
the zainiudar’s credit to a reasonable limit. Existing mortgages without 
limits of time should run for the full period from the passing of the Act 
and then automatically terminate. 

Note on suggested legislation jor depressed agriculturists 
A mixture of Court of Wards and Insolvency. 

A zamiudar or his creditor may apply to the Oollector for a settlement 
of his accounts. The Collector shall invite the creditors to select one repre- 
sentative of credi-tors, the zamindar one, the Co-operative Bank Depaitment 
one, and shall appoint a fourth to preside (usually a revenue cfBoer). 

Notice shall bo given to all creditors and affixed in the aamindar’s village 
and at the iehsil. 

The zamindar’s land and all assets liable to attachment under the law 
sliall bo vested in the Co-operative Department for a period of not more 
than ten or fifteen years. 

The Co-operative Department shall settle with tho creditois and manage 
tho estate in such a manner as it may see fit for the benefit of "the debtor 
and the recoupment of the money paid in settlement of his debts, proinded 
that tho dolitor shall be allowed to oultivate the whole or part if he wishes, 
subject to his farming in the manner laid down by the Co-operative 
Department. 

If the Co-operative Department will not take up the land then the lease 
of the land for, say, ten years shall be auctioned for a lump sum in ca^. 

Af-ter his application has been accep-ted by the OoUector, no suit shall 
lie for any debt against the man whether the debt was incurred before, 
during or after the settlement and all pending suits shall be referred to 
the Oollector for decision with the other debts, and after his land is 
released from the co-operative society no suit shall lie for any debt 
incurred previous to his release. 
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The amount to be pai-d lu full settlement shall lie the amount that can 
he lairly paid on bis existing assets and his land ivitliin loasoiiahle tinio 
(say, ten or fifteen years), regard being had to tlio aiuoiint of Ins debt 
■R’liich consists of interest and compound interest only. 

It the zamnidar conceals his assets or acts in any way dishonostlv, the 
Collector may at his discretion close tho enquiry. 

If any creditor refuses the composition proposed, ho shall bo nnincdiatoly 
paid hi.s pto itifd nharo of any assets which are liable under the existing 
law to be seized for debt, and his claim shall be onnsidored as settled 
in full. 

Question 7. — Fea.qmbntation op HoiiUiNas. — (»■) Consolidation should be 
undertaken hy the Collector on the application in writing of the owners 
of a majority of tlie cultivated land in tho village (as recoided in tlio 
latest jnmahanih). He should have a special assistant 1o protect on his 
behalf the rights of minors, widows, tSsc., a sort of public trustee who would 
repre.sent all the classes in (c). 

There should be no appeal to a court except as for mutations. 

A little injustice may possibly be done, but the gain to the roinniunity 
will ho too vast to allow tins to stand in our way any more than the 
possibility of having to acquire a widorv or a minor’s land will prevent us 
projecting a railway or a canal . 

Question 8 — Irrigation . — Guigaon is a district w'here no extonsion of 
canal irrigation is possible 

Capital must, therefore, bo fieely sunk by Government in: — 

(d) Bunds, 

0>) Tube-wells, 

(c) Oidiiinry wells. 

Bunds will not only provide irrigation but wull raise the level of the 
•subsoil water in the wells, prevent erosion and .sand deposits, and protect 
a large area of ciops above and below the bund 1)\ the moisture rctaimul 
in the soil. 

They have been proved to be of tho greatest value in the Gurgaon district, 
although they do not show a big financial I'eturii as many of their benefits 
cannot be measured in terms of water rate. 

The capital sunk should take the form of Government projects for (u) 
and (h), grant-iii-aid and fnccdvi without interest or at reduced interest 
for (a), (t) ami (r) 

Tdccdvi should he freely remitted for schemes that although properly 
carried out with the advice of Governnieut are not ati riiiccessful as they 
should he. 

Little progress ha.s as yet been made in secnving ihe crops of Gurgaon 
district owing to the unwillingne.ss of Government to give a lead and risk 
a little capital; no one will touch tube wells, or water lifting schemes till 
Govennment gives a lead. 

No new bund has been built for many years now. 

Question 9.— iSoniS. — (a) The one groat thing required to improve 
all soils is to stop the pernicious custom of burning the cattle dung. 

A start has been made in Gurgaon with propaganda for this purpose, 
and the expemence so far gained pioves conclusively that a big push by 
Government would break the custom m five years. 

(c) Foi Guigaon district pasture schemes are required by which reiiii.ssiou 
ot land revenue is given for pastures properly established and maintained 
and bounties are given for propeidy bred and kept .stock, and for properly 
maintained reserves of fodder in the shape of ricks and silo.s. This should 
be done by the Co-operative Department working with the Live-Htock 
Department 
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Question 10 — Fehtilisers — (n) Until the making of dung cakes is 
stopped, it IS little use talking about improving agiiculture, and a very 
stioiig lead must be given m this direction 

(t?) Gurgaon District. Owing to the intensive campaign the pitting 
of all the village rubibish sweepings has taken effect and the existing heaps 
have been cleared out, the land has had more manure than ever before. 

(/) Propaganda, demonstration and example. — 'Government must plant 
trees on all its farms as an example, it must offer temporniy i emission for 
the groaving of trees combined with the abandonment ol dung-cake making, 
it must insist on all those over whom it has any sort of influence or 
authority setting an example, it must do everything possible in season and 
out of season, put it at the top of its agricultural piograimne and preach 
it by lectin es and magic lanterns, offer prizes and do everything possible 
to break the custom It must insist on all agricultural staff putting their 
backs into this work and making legiilar reports of the progres.s they 
make. At present Government is .doing absolutely nothing to stop this 
suicidal custom , and has not even devised grates for the burning of the 
vaxiouR alternative fuels suggested. 

Tticcnvi, land revenue suspension and remission, and all other favours 
and assistniice should lie steadily refused to all villages or individuals 
which do not abandon the making of dung-cakes 
Goveiiiiuent should forbid the making or storing of dung-cakes on any 
land or buildings of which it is tihe lessee or owner. If Government set 
its face against dung-cakes with all the power at its command, it could 
stop the custom in five years without any legislation and with no hardship 
to anyone. 

Question 11 —Crops, (a) (i) With the exception of wheat and cotton 
and cane, Government has practically nothing to suggest for Gurgaon 
Gurgaoii’s staple ci'ops are gram, hnjrci and joicar, and Government has 
no grain tested for Gurgaon and knows little or nothing oi the other two. 
although every year for many years now the district has clamoured foi 
haji'a seed There is very good hcijva seed to be had from Australia and 
good joit'ur IS also known, but G'oivernnieut has not yet started work in 
these crops. 

(ii) This should presumably be done, but there is such a vast field 
awaiting attention in the improvement of the existing ciops that it seems 
superfluous to direct attention to new crops till the old ones hare been 
properly dealt wnth 

(ill) Every lelatil should have at least one seed godowii and other dis- 
tributing centres should be developed as soon as the fehxil godowns are 
roady At present insufficient effoit is made to sell seed, and the local 
indents are generally O'uly supplied in part. The sal© is made more difficult 
by the abseuce of godowns which everyone knows and where those inter- 
ested can make enquiries and the absence of all advertising, u liether by 
local newspaper such as the District Gazette or by po.sters and pampblets, 
(iv) Tho introduction of quick fences will do most of wbat is needed, but 
this must he preceded by — 

(1) cou.solidatiou of holdings, 

* (2) research into the best kind of quick fence and the best wav to 
grow it on each kind of soil in each district Many districts have 
splendid indigenous thorn bushes and thorn trees and all that is 
needed is to learn the quickest and best way of growing them ns fences. 
The damage done by the larger wild animals is far easier to deni with 
and infinitely less harmful than that done by rats and inseds. There is no 
point in making a campaign against the larger fauna while the smaller 
and infiuitcly more harmful pests are allowed the freedom of the field.s 
The only real cure for rats is the Oyanogas dust-pump now being 
successfully used in Gurgaon district. 
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(t ) With the introduction of Per&ian wheels by the Gurgaon Diitnct 
Board, the Board is introducing expensive crops on the wells, in place of 
wheat and barley with very great success indeed. It should be the deter- 
mined policy of Government to break the custom of growing wheat and 
barley on wells and substitute the very many far more valitublo crops 
iihich can be so successfully grown with this form of irngation Potatoes, 
cane, pepper, lassan, zira, cotton, vegetables, fruit trees and melons aa’e 
.some of the ciops which should be developed in place of grain on u ell-land. 

Question 13. — Cbop PaoxBOTiON Internal and External. — (1) There ar» 
no measures in existence in the Gnrgaon District. The District Board does 
what it can, but it is insolvent, and only the minimum of assistance is forth- 
coming from Government. Our chief pests are. — 

1 The yellow tail moth, which only requires a little money for the iieces- 
sary organisation to stop it, but we cannot get the money. 

2. Mo7ihpys, which the agriculturist Hindus would gladly see destroyed, 
but the non-agriculturists object. 

3. Bats, for which the remedy is the Cyanogas dust pump We are killing 
them in many villages and realising the cost from the villages Things would 
be far easier if this could be legalised, but the Governnieiifc has already 
refused to allow the Gurgaon District Board to improve conditions liy tiivui- 
cial self-help, so it is no use courting a second refusal, as this would intotlere 
with our present unoSiGial method of dealing with this pest. 

4. J. kind of grass-hopper, which ruins the monsoon fodder crops and hay 
and for which no satisfactory cure has been told us. 

A lot could be doue if the District Board could be enabled by legislation to 
deal with pests aud realise the cost from those benefited, but we dare not ask 
for thi« 

Question 14. — Implements. — («) Vei'y substantial rewards should be offered 
annually foi efficient implements of all kinds, and guarantees given to com- 
peting firms of the purchase of a certain nunaber of these implements passed 
as efficient. 

(1j) Nothing can be achieved without propaganda. Competitions where 
feasible and demonstrations from village to viUage, all kinds of propaganda 
and the insistonce hy Government that nothing but up-to-dato implements 
and machinery should be used for all operations of an agnoultui'al nature 
carried out by any Government departments. There shoudd be a vastly ui- 
creased number of shows and exhibitions, and no district should miss its 
annual show, and eveu tehsils should have shows. These last ore being 
organised by the District Board in Gurgaon district. 

(c) The manufacturers’ principal difficulty is their own timidity and lac'k 
of enterprise. They refuse to go into the villages to discover their needs and 
seek to supply them, and when they have a good article they refuse to go 
into the villages in order to popularise it and soil it. They refuse to estab- 
lish agencies in country towns and expect local bodies or local officers to do 
all their work for them. 

Quebtjon 16. — -Tetbuinarv. — ( a) No The stock breeding dep.nrtmcnt 
ehonld bo separate under its own director. It gains nothing from being 
under the Department of Agriculture and stands to lose a greab deal. - 

Stock breeding is a vast business and of vast impoitaiice, and must no 
longei be a side show of another department. 

(h) (i) Yes. Yes. 

(ii) No, by no moans. The Gurgaon District Board has over 000 stud liulls, 
and its veterinai'y staff is utterly insufiicient to inspect them and their pro- 
duce, protect them from epidemics and run veterinary diispen&aries as well. 

Every dispensary should have two Veterinary Surgeons, one touring and 
one running the di8pen<inry alternately, and the number of dispensaries must 
be very largely increased Gurgaon district marches with Indian States for 
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ISO miles of its border where nothing is done to cope with epidemics, so that 
much extra protection is needed in Guigaon, let alone the vast cattle-breeding 
operations going on. 

(ill) The present system is working very well except that the department 
is terribly cramped by being suboidmated to the Department of Agriculture 

(c) Fair use is made, but the increase in the number of Veterinai’y Sur- 
geons and dispensaries will have the result of making tlie people utilise them 
much more At present they are too scarce and too far apart to be really 
appreciated 

(cZ) and (/) Ignorance and so-called religions scruples Legislation is hardly 
needed yet, considering that the Goveiiimenb is unwilling to make e^en 
human vaccination compulsory m the villages, and is altogether opposed to 
any sort of pressure being put on people to save their lives from plague by 
inoculation. 

Everything needed ior the present can be done liy propag.viida , Gurgaon 
is a vei7 good instance of the immense success that atbouds propaganda. 
The only check to propaganda in Qnrgaon is the absence of money. 

If legislation is utilised, I would suggest giving the village panchayat 
authority to make inoculation compulsory within the limits of its jurisdic- 
tion. 

(Question 1G. — Anihai. Husbandky. — (a) (1) The natural breeding grounds 
of first-olass stock should be developed as breeding grounds, i.e , the Dhauni 
and the Hariana areas. Gurgaon has gone in for cattle breeding on a very 
big scale, but is terribly handicapped by the absence of any policy on the 
part of Government. 

In order to buy an adequate number of stud bulls every year the Gurgaon 
district asked leave to be allowed to tax itself. Government refused this pre- 
sumably on grounds of policy — altibough it never explained what policy it 
was — ^bnt omitted to compensate Gurgaon for the loss of the money it had 
to sacrifice to Punjab policy. 

Gurgaon calculated that it would want 360 bulls a year in future to replace 
permanently all local-bred stuff. It warned Government yeai'S ago, but 
no apparent heed was paid to the warning, and now if Hissar devoted the 
whole of its produce to Gurgaon it probably coidd not provide enough. 

Meanwhile, instead of concentrating the whole of the Hissar stock in the 
Hariana tract, Government has reduced the Gurgaon indent by 60 per cent, 
in order to enable Hissar to frittei away its bulls in twos and threes aU over 
the Province. These buUs are being simply thrown away. Government does 
not even insist that the districts ordonng in these microscopic quantities 
shall concentrate them in selected areae in the districts. These bulls go any- 
where and are absolutely wasted from the point of view of improving tbo 
breed of cattle. 

Meanwhile Gui-gaon’s indent has been halved and Gurgaon is the one dis- 
trict in India with a sound cattle-breeding policy being resolutely carried 
out. 

Hissar should be developed to tium out the maximum number possible, and 
not a bull or heifer should leave the Hariana tract until it is saturated with 
Hissar stock. 

These bulls and heifers should be issued at reduced rates accoiding to tlie 
resources of the local bodies and zamindars. Cattle breeding should he 
encouraged by every way possible, remission of land revenue for pasture, 
premia for stud-bred cattle properly kept by co-opeiative societies, premia 
for fodder reserves in the shape of silos and stacks kept by the members, 
exhibitions and shows with big prizes The Hariana tract is mostly poor, 
backward and undeveloped, and no better way of putting in Government 
capital by way of development could be devised. 

Local cattle farms should be started by exchange of land with Nili Bar 
land. The Veterinary officers of the farms should inspect and help in the 
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)reeding operations all round, and the area should hecouiu u selecited lirecd- 
ug area, rather like a Reiuount area for horse breeding. 

In this way a vast head of cattle eonkl lio lui'-ed for sale all over the 
Punjab and Uiiitod Provinces, and all buyers of plough and milk stock and 
Hills would come to Lhe Dhanni or Han ana tracts lor thorn The inoncy 
thereby gained by these tracts would in some small way ifunpensate them 
’or the absence of canal water Above all the milking capacity ol the Bhanni 
ind Hissar breeds should bo developed by every means possible so that ui 
nme such wasteful breeds as htonigomery and buffaloes whoso male stock is 
n the latter case a waste product and in the former a positive luenace to the 
letter bioeds may be nUogethcr eliminated. Any land avatlablei for cattle 
needing grants in the Nili Bar should be capitalised and invested in a 
Ueutral Bank, and the interest used for financing cattlo-bi ceding soi icties 
n the Dhanni and Hariana tracts 

It IS a terribly wasteful and unsatislnctorv w'ay of breeding cattle to give 
iCpiarea for cattle breeding, once git'eii the square is gone, and it is as 
liflO-cult to confiscate a squave for unsatisfactory work as to get butter out 
)f a dog’s mouth. 

Besides, this colony land is intensely valuable for other purposes; gracing 
s very difficult to secure, labour is dear, and everything is against cattle 
'aneliing In the poor Hanano tract everything is in favour of cattle breed- 
iig, and a premium can epute easily ho reduced or withheld for failure to 
’omply with the conditions laid down A little money w’lll go a long w'ay m 
jhese poor tracts, and for tlie annual value of one square ten or a dozen 
Hissar cows will lie kept in ideal condition. 

Oattle-hreediug squares are sheer waste of money. 

The scheme outlined above is being carried out in Gurgnou as far as funxls 
allow, but Government has so far refused to oontomplate remission of land 
revenue for pasture. 

For SIX years intensive propaganda has been going on, the whole attitiudo 
of the people has changed, and thoic is no longer any lesistance on religious 
grounds to the castration of bad bulls. Ou the contnuy, the people now 
reali'^e that a bad bull is a menace to the religion, as its produce can be of 
little use except for slaughter As a result wo have been alile to eliminate 
the bad bulls and flood the district (as far as Hiasav and Government allowed^ 
with stud bulls The result has been amazing. The quality of the stock is 
steadily iinpioring, and from the experience gained we can say with certainty 
we are ou the right lines, and it is only left now for the Royal Commission 1<> 
obtain Government recognition and adequate financial support to tho 
Gurgaon breeding scheme. 

(n) and (iii) are included m the .scheme described m (i). All eo-operativ© 
societies and the breedeis should be as far as possible all organi.sod in such 
societies, which will include milk registration and will be continually advised 
and inspected by animal experts. 

(h) (i) and (ii) Parts of Gurgaon district are still packed with useless 
cattle, whose destruction is impossible on religions grounds 

The only way to meet this is by pasture and cattle-breeding societies and 
by the scheme above outlined, making the w'liole area into a cattle-breeding 
area with farms, veterinary surgeons and experts ol all kinds Bv luten.sive 
propaganda the people will .soon join in, and cattle blooding will c.st.iblisli 
itself as a principal industry IMncli has already been done, GOO hulls (and 
the increase of our stock of bulls is only limited by the limitations of Govern- 
ment policy) mean a very great change in the point of view of many thousands 
o-f cultivators. 

Enelo,sed pastures will soon be formed with the attraction of rfunassion of 
land revemie and premia, Ac 

Once the breeding of cattle has gone so far that we can control the number 
of cattle of all kinds kept by the members of our .societies, remission of land 
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revenue must be given for fodder crops and premia foi fodder reserves such 
as silos, ricks, &c. 

Something must also he done by legislation to enable a majority of owners 
in a village to recorer the nli(imih(f lor the iormation of a common pasture 
if it is being I'ulbivated. If it has been (divided up, then there must be a 
way of (‘ompelling eveiwone to hand back laud pro rata for the formation of 
a new' common pasture There is plenty of land for everyone in most villages 
if it is piviperly farmed, even allowing for a big common pasture. The 
oigaiuscci iii.ijorit^ must also he able to ration the number of cattle to be 
kept on the common pasture. 

Another difficulty in indncing landowners to take a keener practical 
interest in stock breeding is that there is li.ndly any expert at present to 
advise them O'!! this subject. A Live-stock Expert has i*ecently been aiipointed, 
but so far it is purely a paper appointment He must not lio expected to he 
also the Manager and Assistant Manager of tbe Hissar Farm, lie must liave 
adequate staff and funds and his wffiole timel free foi Ins job. The training 
of men must also be taken in band at once so that they can inspect and 
advise and help in the districts At present no one is being trained in live- 
stock W'ork ; how the Livo-stoek Departmont is going to Iniiciioii witlumt 
trained men is a mystery. A training school must immecliatelv he started. 

(c) Rome jiaits of Gurgnon district suffer annually from fodder famines 
in the winter and the two months before tbe rams, and often the whole 
district .suffers so that the offer of jiremia for reserves is an e&.s6utial part 
of any cattle breeding scheme. 

‘Wiinter — Decemlier to February, and May, June, and July are our 
worst times 

(d) Laud revenue remission and piemia lor fodder crops, reserves, ifec , 
i&c , as explained above. 

(c) Eewards as explained above, propaganda, shows and competitions, 
and by making cattle breeding — as in England — an honourable hobby. The 
greatest in, the land must be encouraged to keep their herds of pure bred 
cattle and there must be big shows and big prizes 

Question 17. — Agbicultukvl Indu3tute.s — (<it) In Gurgaoii dihtrict the 
zannndar has five months’ hard work If he has a .share m a well lie 
IS hufev for three more months. Otheiwise he does little work for the rest 
of the year. In his slack time he smokes or btigates while liis women-folk 
carr>' on the farm and household e^jo res. 

(h) Proper farmiug would fill their whole time. The Gurgaon zainindar 
IS the most slovenly per.son in the world, and if his slovenliness could ha 
broken he would be busy all day making his hoone, village and farm clean, 
tidy and comfortable and growing odd things to add to his comfo'rt and 
convenience. 

The uplift teacher would .seize his spare lime for reading, games, and 
general culture. There is no need to find anything but good farming and 
culture for all but the very .smallest owners. If the menial castes can be 
given .squares and put in the wmy of regaining their lost position in the 
world, then the W'oik they now do wnll fall on the cultivating classes and 
besides greatly increasing tlieir handiness and intelligence will provide 
them with .subsidiary occupations and the desire and ability to make a 
living for themselve.s otherwise than by plain fanning Until the menial 
castes are removed it is idle to try and make the zamindars use their hands. 

One of the difficulties of uplift and culture is that the Puiijah is almost 
I'omplctely without a literature suitable for villagers either young or 
old, and this literature has to be brought into existence if the desire for 
learning and culture is ever to be general and insistent. 

(c) Ignorance and stupidity. The zamindar has an idea that all work 
except ploughing and reaping is dishonourable. The idea is bred of 
idleness and the love of the hookah and is encouraged by seeing that his 
betters also have no idea of the dignity of labour. Until the dignity of 
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labour is taught in the schools and the gentry leani to handle the spade 
and axe, the theory that all personal oflFort and manual labour is degrading 
will continue. 

(®) (/) Government Tvill have its hands full for many years making up 
for lost time in the simple things already deseiibed. It will be time enough 
for Government to elaborate such a progiamme when it has killed the 
dung-cake habit, got the people to use a proper plough, and to clean their 
villages and their children, humanise their women and hvo rational healthy 
human lives. 

{g) Every gentleman should make it a ))t inciple to grow his own fruit 
and vegetables and keep a flower garden tfuided hy himself and his wufe 
and family. 

This would soon be copied and every well ow'iier wmuld busy himself 
with frnitj vegetables and flowers and rural unoniploymeui in the well- 
irrigated parts would disappear, and people elsewhere would begin sinking 
wells in order to compete and be considered raises. 

It is all a matter of piopaganda to change the mental attitude of tin* 
people towards work, particularly manual labour; once it becomes the 
mark of a gentleman to grow flowers and fruit and vegetables everyone 
will compete to do so. 

(h) Propaganda and propaganda only Tluf. is being done in Gurgaon 
with remarkable results. Every sort of propaganda is utilised, and only 
the absence of money checks our efforts. But the fimt thing to do is, 
as has been done in Guigaon, to work out for each district a complete 
and cheap remedy for all the ills of rural life so that propagandists may 
have co’Diplete confidence and an answer to all questions 

Question 18. — ^AoiaouiiTURiTi Labouu. — ( c) There are vast areas in Gurgaon 
of uncultivated land. The hilly parts should be turned into forests and 
the rest into pastures. The schemes found by experience best suited for 
the hills IS for the people to close them effectively to grazing and cutting 
in return for a small remission of land revenue, while Government 
re-afforeets them. If this could be put into practice vast benefit w'ould 
accrue both by the clothing of the hills wn*th grass and forests and by 
the stopping of the terrible harm now done in tho plains by the water 
from these hills. The uncultivated area in the plains should be turned 
into pasture by a scheme of laud revenue remission combined with bounties 
for cattle brewing. Gurgaon can breed cattle second only to Hissar, 
and this should be encouraged as the staple industry of the district. 

Both these points are more fully discussed under (19^ Forests and (10) 
Animal Hnsbandry 

Question 19. — FoaBSTs. — {a) It is useless to sacrifice existing forests. 
This w’lll only benefit those living near and is quite uuuoccssary, and will 
cause infinite harm. 

(h) The encouragement, by every means in tlie pow'or of tho Govornment 
including land revenue remission, of the sowing with fuel, fodder, and 
timber trees, of all waste ground, shamilai, hills, sand-dunes, roads, tho 
banks of tanks, banks of fields, bands, gat wars, gora deh, &o. Every 
available space should be planted with tiees. 

(c) Yes, the Gurgaon hills used to have vogotatioii on them but their 
neglect during Biitish times has led to their denudation, with disastrous 
results. Huge laroas are becoming depopulated owing to orosion, sand 
deposits, flooding, &c. 

The remedy is clear and eaay and /was discorored 35 years ago by 
Mr. Maconocbie re-afforestation — proved by him to he not only possible 
but easy — and huncl building Unfortunately Government instead of accept- 
ing his experiments desires to make further experiments in afforestation 
so that many more years must elapse before the problem is seriously tackled. 
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MeanwhiJe the Forest Depairtraent has warned Government that the sod 
will all be washed away if something is not done quickly. 

(d) Afforestation and 'bunds in Gurgaon district will cei-tainly do most of 
this and may do all of it. The proper methods of afforestation of thi H 
kind of country have been worked! out and have been successfully tried in 
Gurgaon district. 

(e) A magnificent opening for re-afforestation of the Gurgaon hills by 
Government-aided village schemes. The villagers should be persuaded to 
close their hills effectively to graaing; Government rewards this with a 
small remission of land revenue and proceeds to re-afforest by the methods 
best suited to each kind of area closed. 

Question 22. — Co-opeilition. — (a) (i) — 1. Putting more and more money at 
the disposal of the Co-operative Department sol that it may be adequately 
staffed and not have to keep the work 'back as it had to do in Guigaon for 
many years. 

Government sliould increasingly use the Co-operative Banks for the issue 
of taccavi until finally that becomes the normal method of issuing taccavi. 

2. Allowing Co-operative Banks and "Unions to have accounts at the 
Treasuries and Sub-treasuries j and allowing all pa 3 Tn 6 nt 8 due to Govera- 
iiient to be made through co-opea'ative banks. 

Local bodies should be alloivt’etd to hank wdth co-operative banks in any 
way they like, without any sort of check. 

Pensions should be allowed to be paid through co-operative banks where 
so desired. 

(b) All these societies are excellent and require the utmost support of 
Government consistent with not spoiling the movement by pampering. 

(c) Legislation is absolutely necessary in order that village life may be 
organised in such a way that an organised majofrily can devmop the viUage 
in spite of the opposition of the ^minority. The minority must be protected 
— some simple sorb of appeal to the Collector would suffice to prevent 
majorities doing unreasouiable or unfair things. 

(d) Certainly, but owing to the department being starved for money it 
never had sufficient staff to carry on as it might, at any rate, in 
Gurgaon. 

Question 23. — Genebal Education. — <a) (i) Higher or collegiate educa- 
tion is responsible for the training ofi many classes of our village workers 
and the present system inculcates an entirely wrong spirit which makes 
these workers a positive danger. 

The dignity of labour is not taught, and the spirit of service is not 
inculcated and the students who pass through these institutions automatically 
lock up their women-folk, thereby making the uplift of the rural areas 
doubly and trebly difficult. 

The dignity O'f labour, the dignity of women and the ideal of service must 
be taught by every means in our power we ever wish to uplift the 
villages. 

As an instance I note that Lyallpnr Agncultnral College spends (or did 
so a year or twoi ago) about Rs 1,000 p.m. on casual and menial labour 
instead of making its students do all the farm chores. The youths that 
come from Lyallpur are often unable to> handle bullocks or plough well and 
I have heard them being openly mocked by villagers when they tried to 
demonstr.a.te new methods of farming 

High Schools must have farms and teach agriculture, natural history, 
flower gardening, botany, and simple books must be produced about birds, 
flowers and butterflies, &c., and the children must be attracted towards 
the study of nature 

(u) (iii) Village schools, middle and primary must teach what they can 
of the above subjects and all schools, high, middle and primary must teach 
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all that IB known and can be made readily accessible lor the uplift of 
villages. 

The way this is being done iii Gurgaoii distiict is explained below. 

ib) (i). 

(b) (1) The Gurgaou School of Hural Economy lor the men teachers and 
village guides, and the Gurgaon School of Domestic Kc-onomy for the lemale 
teachers teach everything ue can discover or devi.se loi the botterinent of 
village life 

The School ol llural Economy teaches • Agriculture, scouting, play-for-all, 
games, singing, village hygiene and sanitation, domestic hygiene and sanita- 
tion, inluut welluie, public health, first nid, epidemiology, stock-breeding, 
rcteriiiaiy (simple principles such as identifying the more important epidemic 
diseases, &c ), forestry, land revenue, administration, the use of the magic 
lantern, lecturing, and village propaganda, and makes a. great point of the 
dignity of labour by insisting on the students doing all their own chores. 
It also does what it can by practice and precept to inculcate this spirit ol 
service. 

The School of Domestic Economy teaches* Sewing, knitting, mondiiig, 
cutting out and making of elotlies, laundry, cooking, infant welfare, domesLic 
hygiene and. sanitation, village hygiene land saaiitatiou, public health, 
epidL'iiuology, first-aid, tiiignig, games, toy making, use of magic lantern, 
lecturing, and propaganda. 

Many of the women and some of the men will go to tlie boys’ schools ami 
teach all these things to the boys and girls 

The Gurgaon District Board is also insrstiiig on the girls going to school 
with the hoys in the village primary schools. The movemeiit is gaming 
ground steadily and ahoady over 600 girls are rcgulaidy aiieudiiig village 
boys’ schools The result of this will be the killing of the dung-cake habit 
and the beginning of a new era 

The rest of the successful students of the llural Scluml will, if we can 
find the money, liecome Village Guides. A few* have already lieen appointed 
by the District Board. Government was invited to uutiate tins great 
experiment but after considerable correspondence it proposed terms which 
would have killed the scheme and therefore the District Board is doing It 
on its oTvm. 

Dnfortnnately its resoiSrces are utterly exhausted in its attempt to 
develop the district in the place of the Government, and the scheme must 
come to an end sooner or later for the want of money. 

Education on the above lines will keep the boys and girls in the village, 
increase their intelligence and retain their interest iii the land. 

(ii) Oompulsion must remain a farce till the fields are fenced, so that 
swarms of small boj's are not wanted to tend cattle, and fiehls cannot he 
fenced till holdings are consolidated "We are beginning the wrong end with 
compulsion before consolidation, just as wo are liegimnug the wrong end 
with agriculture belore uplift. 

(ill) The schools have little or nothing to teach which is of real value in 
village life. 

The village with a school is just as filthy, degraded and uncomfoitablo as 
the village without this luxury. 

Until the schools adapt their curriculum to village life they cannot hope 
to win the place they should occupy in the minds of the villagers 

Question 24. — ATTUaVOTiNO Capital. — (a) A change of attitude on the 
part of Government and the rulers and great ones of the land Farming, 
fruit gi’owing, stock breeding, vegetable and flower gardening, and the 
study of nature niu.st be tlie hall mark of a country gentleman as in 
England. 

Mr. F L. Jirayne, 
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OO litiA c<hii(itiO}i , — They have leaint notliing to make them realise theie 
IS money in lutelhgently cuiiclncted fanning The dignity of labour la 
not tiuight, so that no man at education will touch a apade and till land- 
owners can do this and toach their own laboui themselves they will never 
make tlie money they should out of agricultui'e. The pioverh “ if you 
want a thing done well, do it yourself ” requires hammering in in India. 

QuBsiroN 25 — WiSLFAiiE OF Rural Porulittox — («) Hygiene will never 
really make big stndes in the villages till the rural dispensaries are put 
under the Department of Public Health. 

At present die village with a dispeusavy is 3ust as dirty and unhealthy 
Us any other 'J'he doctor is not alloued to go trom village to village supei- 
visiiig piibhf health uoik and the Cliaguon District Boaid leceived a 
decided snub for directing the doctors to visit even two villages each week. 

As soon as the iinai dispensaries aie put under the Department ot Public 
HeaJthj public health work will begin in the ruial ai'eas, while tho stamping 
out of the simple epidemics like cholera, small-pox and plague will be an 
easy matter. 

Maternity and iiitaut welfare work must be taken into the villages. At 
piesent except lor Llurgaou and possibly one or two other districts most wel- 
faie ■anrk is done lu the towns although it is the village people who provide 
the huirl revenue and till the army They are entitled to at least that propoi- 
tion oi the attention that their numbers warrant in comparison with the 
numbers of the toivii population 

Apart from this the up lilt of the villages is a matter of propaganda and 
solid hard work 

(h) A certain amount of money is well spent on this work as long as 
(loverument does not make the waiting for the results an excuse for doing 
nothing instead of immediately undertaking the big obvious things which 
liave been crying aloud to he done for the last fifty years or more 

(f) I have conducted an intensive enquiry lasting over six years into the 
condition of the villages of the Gurgaon district and the broad conclusion is 
as follows. — 

The people can en.sily be rescued from their dirt and degradation and 
their degrading and uneconomic customs, by an intensive uplift campaign 
in wbicb a few very simple agricultural principles are pushed home as 
well as the uplift — piiuciples already well known and requiiing no research 
oi complicated organisation — and they wall become healthy, happy and 
( omfortable, sufficiently led and sufficiently clothed, but not rich. 

Question 2G. — Stitihtigh. — (b) The great remedy for the existing state 
ot affairs is simple and obvious and has been so for many years and there 
is always a danger, if complicated inquiries and researches aie set on foot 
and elaborate statistics collected, that we shall be tempted to hide behind 
this and do nothing in the hope that some deiti ex macliina will emerge 
from our files and do the work which we are neglecting. 

The regeneration of ruial India is just a matter of hard work and 
intensive propaganda along plain ,aiid simple lines, every department 
working together and playing into each other’s hands. 

We are doing what we can in this way in Gurgaon and would do a lot 
more if the money and good will of Government were more actively and 
obviously behind us 


Oral Evidence. 

40,614. »S'ir Reniij Luwrence Mr. Brayne, you are Deputy Oomnussioner 
of Gurgaon P — Yes. 

40,516. How many years service have you had? — 21i; I came out in 
1906. 
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40j5J6. UoTT-loiig have you been Deputy Commissioner? — I was Deputy 
Conimissioner for a short time before the War, and I have been so for 
6i years sinre. 

40j517. And all that time in Gurgaon? — Since the War in Qurgaou, 6i 
years. 

40.618. You have given us a very complete note. I gather you have 
vaiious suggestions to make for the general improvement of your diatruit. 
Perhaps your main point is that more attention is paid in the Punjab 
by the Agricultural Department to irrigated areas and irrigated crops than 
to nnirrigatecl ° — Yc.s. 

40.619. Is nothing being done for unirngated crops? — They have got 
cotton, rosa bhatla, which we use ou unirrigated land, and we have 8-A 
wheat, which happens to do very well under weU-irrigation and as a rain 
crop. 1 do not think they have developed any crop particularly, either for 
wells or for rain land. 

40.620. Are there any farms in the unirngated area? — Not at this end 
of the Province. 

40.621. None at all? — Hausi is the only farm this side of the Province, 
and 1 think that is on the Western Jumna Canal. The District Board 
of Gurgaon has got one or two small farms partly under woU irrigation and 
partly depending on ram, 

40,522. In the Punjab, do the District Local Boards undertake agii- 
oultural work? — We do in Gurgaon, I do not know about other districts, 
since the War 1 have been the whole of my time in Gurgaon. 

40,523 We have been told in some Provinces that District Local Boards 
are not allowed to do any agricultural experiments; yon havo not bciui 
stopped Iroui doing so? — In the District Boards Acts it is one of the 
objects which may be extended to districts, but actually it has not boon 
extended to Gurgaon, we have been doing it for the last six years, and 
tJie question of extending that section of the Act to Gurgaon has been 
under consideration for a long time, we havo asked Govoniinent to extend 
it. 

40,624. Yon tell us in your note that you consider the uplift of the people 
should precede improvement in agriculturo; that is your view? — Yes, very 
much so. In many places I consider they have enough money at present 
to live a very decent life if they knew how to , as long as they prefer ooi’- 
rings to iiiosfjHito acts and fliat sort of thing, I do not think it is much 
use helping them with agriculture. 

40,625 That experience is somewhat different fiom the view that has 
boeu put befoi’e ns by a good many witnesses, who say the people are not 
well enough off to improve their condition, and the first thing is to improve 
their economic condition by better sericulture ? — 1 am in one of the poorest 
districts in the Punjab, 1 have been there for six years, I have visited 
thousands of villages, 1 have got 1,200 villages, I suppose 1 havo been into 
every village once and many villages several times; I spend the whole of the 
cold weather and a good deal of the hot weather in the villages themselves, so 
that 1 have a very close acquaintance with the actual cultivators, dolivcnng 
magic lantern lectures and hundreds of lectures without lanterns, and I have 
discussed every point in hundreds of villagoa. Tlieio arc i icli viUugo.s and 
distinctly pool villages, but from what 3 have seen of the canal areas, 
they do not seem to be very badly off if they did not waste their money; 
but when they are prepared to spend thonsandb of rnpi'c.s ou a marriage, 
which IS much more than I spent on my own marriage, 1 do not think it 
IS much good helping with agricultui*e until the wasLeful expenditure is 
cut down. At the ceremony which takes place wIkmi some elderly relation 
dies, they are iirepared to mortgage the whole of their land in order to food 
600 people. 

Mr. F. T liiaync. 
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40,626. Does litigation play an important part in tkeir expenditure? — 
That IS the principal hobby. 

40.527. Even more hhan burying their relatives? — ^Yea, when they bury 
their relatives that is done with for about twenty years, and a wedding Tnll 
end that expenditure for so many years, but litigation is chronic, it is like 
gambling once they start they cannot stop. 

40.528. Sir Qanga Sam: Are not wedding expenses being reduced every- 
where .p — W o are cutting them down in Gurgaon, we have some tribes for 
which rules have been made that Tls.600 is all that can be spent on a 
boy’s wedding, JElfi.400 on a girl’s wedding, and only fifty people are allowed 
to go in the procession. We have big panohayais; we hold panchayats 
every now and then to try and stop this wasteful expenditure, and 3 ewellery 
IS being reduced; I do not allow a man to come before me with ear-rings 
on* if he oomeb before me ho has to take them off, that has a great effect, 
if he has his ear-rings pulled off in fiont of 200 people; we ai’e fighting 
against this wasteful expenditure. 

40.629. Sir Seniy Lawrence. What la your general method of procedure? 
Have you got economy societies P — Propaganda. 

40.630. I should like you to explain to us your method of conducting 
propaganda? — We start off with leaflets and posters, and we have got a 
District Gazette which goes into every village as a weekly publication; then 
there are magic lantern lectures. 

40.531. Of whom do you speak as “ we”P — I and my assistants. 

40.532. You have no societies organised for this purpose into committees? 
— No, the District Board is one of my principal agents, it has got fifty 
members, who attend the meetings very regularly, the meetings last for 
three days every month; we have long discussions. Everything that is 
published is first discussed there and argued out from beginning to end; 
then I use the »aildars and tahsildars^ and all my O'Wn revenue staff as far 
as they are prepared to help 

40,633. What is the unofficial agency? — The zaildars and the more intelli- 
gent of the lamhuidars. The zaildar is the most important squu’e in 
anything from 10 to 26 villages , he has to help in the collection of the land 
revenue and he has to help the police, he is a non-official, but it is his 
duty to see that all Government work proceeds smoothly in his area, and 
if he IS a good man he is extiremely powerful. 

40,634 Is he appoiuted by Government? — ^Yes, he is appointed by the 
Deputy Commissioner; he gets a small honorarium twice a year with the 
harvest. 

40,535. Is it hereditary? — No, he is supposed to be the best man in that 
area; he has to be if possible a lambardar or an ex-officer. 

40.636. Sir Qanga Bam: It used to be bereditaiyP — No, not since X have 
been in India; in the Revenue Rules it is carefully laid down that it is 
not hereditary 

40.637. Sir Henry Lawrence: You have these gentlemen who work with 
you and for you ? — Some of them are good and some of them are indifferent ; 
the good ones can do anything in the villages in bheir zails, and we publish 
thousands and thousands of leaflets and songs; we offer prizes for good 
songs, and then we have choruses and madrigals, we have all sorts of 
things, everything we can get, we get these people with big drums and 
a harmonium to go round from village to village at this time of the year; 
we give them songs and give them a few rupees to sing them. 

40.638. Where do you get the money from ? — The Rural Community Council 
provides a certain amount, the District Board provides something, and the 
Public Health Department has recently been very useful in propaganda. 
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40.539 In piovicliiig inon^yr' — Yes, it is not very espciiHive The Jtiiial 
Cojiuuunily Connell was started hy the Education Department, I can never 
get a quarter of the money I want, I am always liehnid hand in paying foi 
my printing. 

40.540 Is that public money oi subscribed money P — Not subscribed 

40.541 It is leicnue derived from the public fmub — Yes, iho llnral 
Coiiiniumty Council is financed by the Education Department, the District 
Board is financed Iroin the local rate, and the Public Health Deiiartnient 
n financed Iroin the ordinary revenues 

40.542. Profe.stior (ifingulcG There is no voluntary contribution to the 
Council fiom the people? — They contribute to all manner of other things, 
HO that I do not press them 

40.543. It IS entirely from the Government? — Yes. 

40,644. jS'ir Henry Laurence Has this movenieiib been placed on a self- 
running basis? Supposing you left the district, would the movement con- 
tinue? — The good that has been done I hope would last, luiL unli‘,s.s my 
succesisor had the same ideas as I have, a lot of it would he bound to dio 
cut. It IS very largely personal , J have lieen tliero six years and .so the 
people know me now, that is the mam thing 1 have done; 1 have produced 
ail attitude in every village , they ai e re^y to listen and ready to try 
vhat 1 say, so that T can start a new thing in a very large number of 
villages by the issue of one poster. Six years ago I could Inive iHsticd 
twenty posters without any effect whatever They are prepared now to try 
what we say. At fiist they said it wins all uoiiisonse, they would not look at 
it, but by hammering away for six years people are awake, art> prepared to 
listen, are prepared to tiy what ire say and give it a lair trial. I had 
infinite difficulty in distributing Hi'-sar bulls lu nij lii'Ht year; now 1 ennnot 
get a qu alter of what I W'ant 

40,.54o What is the character of the population iliat you deal with? 
What class of people are they?— We have Juts, Aliirs, J\leo,s, Bajputs, 
Gujais all classes. The Meos are Musulnians, and we have Alurtuhnan 
ilajputs and Sheiks; but 1 think the proportion is twm iMuHuJnnui.s to three 
Hindus all over the district 

40,646 Have you got Sikhs also? — No. 

40,547, Is there a large percentage of Jats.?— They are the second biggest 
Hindu tribe ; the Ahir is the higgest Hindu tribe, 

40,643 Have you had the greatest success W'ith the Hindus or tho 
Mahommedans? — The Meos are Ihe most backw'urd tribe in the Punjab; 
they come into this district and they go down to Rajputann, Bhnratpur and 
Alwar, they are a Musulman tribe, they are by a long way the most 
backward, but they are extremely keen on improving themselves ; they listen 
just as well as the more forward tribes. For instance, I have intiodnced 
marriage i egisters among the Meos with complete success ; every marriage 
and ividow re-mamage is registered now. ” 

■10)549. You mean by a Icasi^ — Yea, or I get the lamia rdar to do- it. 
The other tribes will take to it, but they are not taking to it as quickly ns 
the Meos We are making marriage registers general for all trihes. 

40,650. Does that reduce crime?— It will; it has nott yet; it has only 
been going two or three years; they themselves think it will stop all tho 
Section 498 eases. 

40,661. You spoke of the depressed classes or some kind of menial tribes 
whom you wish ■to get out of the di-strict in order apparently to induce the 
lest of the people to wo'i’k; is that the point? — ^Yes. These menial classes 
are a standing disgrace to the jieople, the Ohamars, Cliuras, Bhangis. 

J/'i’, F, L. Brayiie. 
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4U,jo2. What percentage of the total do they represent, 5 per cent, or 
If) per cent P — 10 per cent 

40.053. Have you any tnethod of stopping the very hea^’y expeuditiue on 
litigation? — have not thought it out. But I think the consolidation of 
holdings, the fencing ol fields and such things would much reduce litigation 

40.054. Docs fraginenlatiou involve much litigation? Is there much 
litigation on them? — There is a lot of it. Also registration of marriages 
and the estahlishment of arbitration societies would reduce litigation. 

40,o-j5. Have yon got any arbitration coinuiitLees working? — They a-erc all 
stopped a few years ago. 

40,666. Why? — 'Mr. Calvert knows hetli'v than I do aliout it 'Wa had the 
societies going very w'ell, bub orders came from above, and theie is an end 
of it and nothing has happened since. 

40,657. Profeswr GcmtjuUc: Are there many lawyers in your district'^ — 
There aie more iaw’yera than can make a living They try to gei otbei 
work now. 

40,56R Hir Ucnnj TMincncr Could jmi let us know laU'r what was tlie 
]iieci&o point on w’hich the arbitration committoes -were turned down? — Mr 
Stncklaiul, I think, is coming before the Comniis.'.iiui and he will give an 
exact answer. 

40,o.j 9. Aihitration is oncoiiragCMi in commercial matters and it is curious 
that it should lie discouraged in matters of rural economy? — I did all I 
could by hringing lonvard resolutions, and so on, aud they said nothing 
could be done, order.s w'ere orders. 

40.600. Have you any particular complainte regarding methods of ciwil 
justice? — Noi; 1 have never looked into it. I know the villagers say that 
the scale weighs in favour of capitalists. They say that the civil judges 
tend to favour the capitalist class and tend to actepL the word of a sounot 
or moneylender in preference to the word of an illiterate cultivator, but 
I have never looked into it; that is what the villager wull say. 

40.601. Is it the case that the lural classes are not represented amongst 
the officials? — I do not think the genuine cultivator has any very big 
representation among the official cla.s.ses. We get in Gurgaon district a 
lot of our officials from the Delhi city, they have no sympathy w'lth the 
rural classes I do not think there are many genuine farmers’ soiie in 
Goveinmout employment. If a Jat lives iii Delhi city T would not call 
him an agriculturi,st. I do not think the actual laud-owning villagers’ 
cluldreii are employed to any gieat extent excejit as patu'uns or school 
master.s. 

40,662 Do your school masters come from the rural classes? — They are 
beginning to. When I came five years ago, and even now, the vast 
majority have been either Brahmins or Mahajans. Uhe Brahmun lo 
nominally a cultivator. 

40,6(iM, On page 6H of your note one of your statements, “ Goi'ernment 
has ahoacly refiLsed to allow the Gurgaon District Board to improve con- 
ditions by financial self-help,” particularly refei’s to the matter of rates. 
What ivas the financial self-help you wished to obtain? — ^There was a 
Coiiferouce of District Boards at Lahore and the Minister told us that we 
could expect no more help from the Government than we w'ere getting 
and we muRt increase our own resources ourselves. &'o I imm^iately 
put before the District Board the proposal i.o have a bull tax, not a tax 
on huUs hut a tax of 2 pies on the land revenue so that we could buy more 
stud hulls. After a lot of propaganda and other work T finally got the 
District Board to pass it, hut to our horror the Government never all'OW'Pcl 
it. The tax proposed would have amounted to Ils.20,000 a year and it 
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would have meant 100 bulls. We should require an indent of over 340 
hulls a year, taking the question of cattle breeding seriously. 

40,564 On what ground wae that objected toP — was neyer told about 
it. They merely did not pass it. I understood it was a matter of public 
policy, but I do not know. 

40.565. Sir Gkmga Bam,'. Who turned it down, the new Legislative 
Council P — ^It was never put before the Legislative Council. 

40.566. The Government turned it down? — think it was the Trans- 
ferr^ Section. 1 kept on writing and I never had a final reply as to 
how it was contrary to the Government policy to allow us to tax ourselves. 
It was never put before the Council. If the bull tax had lioeu passed 
I would have got a Pests tax. The grasshopper, for instance, is getting 
worse and worse every year. 

40,667. Does the Local Board Act permit a District Board to levy an 
additional cess? — I think it would require legislation. 

40,568. What is the cess at present levied in yonr district? — ^Two annas 
in the rupee on the land revenue. 

40.669. So you have reached the maximum permitted by the law? — Yes. 

40.670. That is the difficulty? — Yes. If 1 had the pest tax I could 
kill all the rats As it is there are enormous numbers of rats every year, 

40.671. How long is it since your cess was raised to 24 pies? Is it in 
your time? — Yesj I think it was in 1924. 

40.672. Before that it was 12 pieaP — It was 20 pies before, it was 
near the maximum before and we raised it to 24 pies. 

40,573. How long is it since it was 12 pies? — ^Not since the War. I was 
away during the War, from 1914 to 1920. Certainly it has only been raised 
once after that and that is from 20 to 24 pies, 

46,674. How high, do yon think, is the district prepared to go in the 
matter of raising the special cess? — It is all a question of propaganda 
and what they want to obtain. The rat cess, for instance, I would not 
put on to the canal viUages because they have not got ratsj I would put 
it on to the villages that require it. We kill the rats and the villagers 
pay; we just present a bill. It is an unsatisfactory way of doing it, as 
of course there is no way of realising it. The villagers are slow in payment 

and the District Boards are out of pocket. I would rather have it 

legalised. 

40,575. Sir Ganga Bam . You say that canal areas have no rats. They 
have plenty of them? — They are nothing like as had as in other areas. 

40.676. You remember that in the Agricultural Conference whore you 

were also present a paper was read by (Mr. Abdul Hussain who wanted 
to raise He.l per acre for the purpose of propaganda? — I cannot speak fir 
the canal colonies, but in our canal tract the rats there do not give so 
much trouble as those in other parts. I have drawn up a few statistics* 
in respect of the actual results as far as they can be given by statistics 

and the progress made since I have been in that district for the last 

SIX years, 

40.677. Sir Henry Lawrence : Could you summarise them very briefly and 
tell us what they are? — ^For instance, taking hulls, we had in 1920-21 
only 8 and we have now 665; Hissar heifers, 123; stallions 16; castration 
of Biahmini bulls, 472. We have got every sort of stallion — ^thorough-bred 
Arab, country-bred and Welsh mountain pony, and have indented for 
Kabul and Yarkandi. We have got also Hemount Department stallions. 

* Vide Appendix. 

2Ir. F. L. lirayne. 
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40,578. Have you got any advice from rlio Remount Department or tlie 
Vetennai’y Department as to which, breeds are most suitable to the district P 
— 'We work with, and get advice from, both the departments. 

40.679. Does it tally P — 

40.680. What is the revenue of your District Local Board? — The local 
rate brings in 2 lakhs. 

40.681. And gi’ants from Go'Vornment? — J could not say off hand. Our 
budget comes to about 6 lakhs. 

40.682. And you say you want more money. How umeli do you think 
you could usefully speiuP — Do you mean lor the actual development of 
the district P 

40.583. You mentioned yuur .scheme, but you did not mention what the 
financial aspect of your scheme was? — ^In the original echoino 1 asked for 
3 lakhs a year. Then I worked out a detailed scheme including roads and 
everything else for which I reckoned on spending something like 60 lakhs 
in about ten years. 

40.584. Sir Ganga Earn: Do you not got separate grants for roads? — 
They are very small; they are not enough to build new roads 

40,685 Sir Henry Lawrence : What do "•mu mean when you say “ very 
small Do you mean a lakh or thousands, or what? — mount tliousamls, 
not lakhs. 

40,686. Your rato.s are about 2 lakhs and your Govenimoiit grants would 
raise that to about C lakhs. TJiat would includo education us well? What 
IS the grant for education? — It works out to about a lakh of ruiico.s. 

40,587. What is the ]X>pulation of your district? — 682,000; it was 760,000, 
but we have gone down some 20 per cent, in the last 20 years. I think 
we were the worst district in the whole world, for influoima; we lost about 
10 per cent, of the whole population. The inlluonza followed on a scarcity 
and famine and the people were not ready for it. 

40,688. A great many people are claiming the rc'curd for tlnit? — I do 
not know; I was not here at the time; f was ju Palestiuo. I only hoard 
it and Colonel Forster has given mo a note about that. 

-10,589 Sir Jaincb MueKtuna: You complain in one place of llu» transi'er 
oi your assistants, a fact which is common to almost all diKtrict oHieers. 
Do you find that those awistants who have been trained in thin spirit 
of .self-help have continued to foster and inculcate the same spirit in the 
districts to which they have subsequently been transterrotl? — Some of them 
do; it all depends on the load they are given. 

40,590. Have your methods of the Mu Buy typo led to very much i-ritbubm 
in the higher circlos? Does tho Jjogialativo UouikuI consider it i« in 
conflict with the principle of solf-dotorminatioii P — Questions arc (Hjcasionally 
asked as to whether ceidaiii things are cumjuilwu’y in the Cliirgaon 
district and I have answered them; for instance things like tho plague 
inucubitinii fur tho plague cpnlomics which wo wcri' determiued to stop. 

40,r)$)l. Y’ou tlmik generally that the public is sympathetic towards the 
line of dt'velopmont which you are pni*«iiiugP — ^Yes, my oivn public is 
syiiipatbi'Lic, and tho membors of CJonneil wdio belong to my district 
are out' with mo in this nuittor. Occasionally howoi'or a question is asked, 
and as a nialtcr of fact in all about five questions arc asked in a year 
and 0VO17 fnio of tlioin is generally by tho same member. 

40, 69*2. Y<ju are very fortunate in having been left for a long period 
in one district P — ^Yes, T have done my beat to stay there. 

40,603. I was w'ondering whether it would not have been a distinct advantage 
to the Province as 11 wliolo if you 'had movod on to noighbouriug districts 
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and tlius brought a larger area under your iiitiueiire m introducing tins 
gospel of laelf-lielpP — f nou' have 21 yemm’ seivice, and I am afraid that one 
would have to serve a great uumber of years in a place before ho could 
hope to see In.s scheme in fruition. 

40,594 What 1 was thinking of was whether, when you became a C‘om- 
missionoi, yon would pay the hiime attention to your scheme as you do 
non p — It ivould all tlepond on cii'cumbtances. Jf the Deputy Comnussinuer 
of a particular district was not ki'oii about it and did not want to do 
itj no C'oniuiirisioner could compel him to embark on this scheme. 

40,595. He could stimulate the Deputy C'mnmissioiier at any rate^* — 1 
do not know. 

40,590. Profcsso! Gu'n<julce 1 uimst coulesK that yoiir note, togellier iiith 
yO‘Ur detailed programme, have been a sonice ol inspiration to me and 
1 have sent them to some of my Bengal Irientls, and 1 have no doubt 
that it will be of vciy great help to them Are there many ex-sold len-. ■nlio, 
after returning from the War, have gone back to tho villages and taken 
to farming on then own holdings'^ — Yo.s; practically every soldier is doing 
it; and many ex-officers can plough then* own land noiv. 

40,597 How does the stnndaid of living of these Juts compare with 
that of the people who have never been abroad P — They hav'c di‘opi>ed 
sti'aight down into the old ways 

40.598. You do not find any change in their outlook P — ■None at all, 

40.599. jS'vii' 6r«J((/ui It<uii Except that they have taken to tea drmkingP 
— Yes, and also they would sometimes like a chaii to sit on ^I'licy all 
brought back mosquito nets but their wiven have turned tliem into sliirth. 
1 went to a Subada'i-Major’s house to inspect his family. I louml he 
had two wives and several children, and there was not one window in 
his house; it was nothing better than a godouii. He was drawing lbs. 110 
a month, and he had plenty of bind. 

40,000 Frofessor Gangulee You do not find these people of any great 
aesisUince or help in your progaganda w'orkP — -They arc coming m gradually. 
Tlie Subadar-Major of whom I spoke just now has changed since 1 spoke 
to him, when I get to meet these people personally, they quickly change 
their outlook. 

1 suppose some sort of a Mussolini influence is necessary to awniken the 
people. 

40,U01. What are the main crops thcie, chiefly wheat or graniP — -We 
have soiuethuig like 95,000 acres of w'heal and 24,500 of gram eiery year. 
The biggest crop is lajra which covers 350,000 acres. 

40,602. Is a great deal of the foodgrains exported or sold outside tho 
village areas P— Very little Our wheat which w the lies! crop i.s onlv about 
95,000 acies, it is increasing slightly, but jucir is going down. Clram w 
inci easing, it is 246,000 acres. 

40,603 Sir Kennj Lawrence Is all that wheat iriigated by wells P — 
Nearly all I am trying to atop them growing wheat and to get them to 
grow' more valuable crops, and I think we are succeeding in that direction. 
We have .started potatoes, onions, etc , and they are taking to them 
quickly. 

40,604. Sir Gunya Lain Do you grow millets ,P — Yes. 

40,605 Professor Gunfjiilep What is the average size of the holdings 
of those villagers among w'hom this pi’opaganda w'ork has been so successful P 
— It varies, I imagine, irom anything between fii e and fifty acres 1 am 
not sure about that, Mr. Strickland may contrndut me. 

Mr F L. liruynr 
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40,006. Are tlieve ivny siiliMuhary jiKhistnes or .spare tunc iiccupaLious 
in the village areats where yon are eairyiiig on yoiir propagarnla work? — 
A'^ery little, they do nob sell anything, they make their own cloth to Ui 
tertiiiii extent. 

40.607. in other eounti'ie.s the formula for rural weliare n- . *' lietter 

farming, better business, better Inung,” but you uonld put i1 the other 
way about. You would .say “better liMiig, belter rarnnng and belter 
business “P — Ye-s, I woiikl, T have seen sucli n lot ol scjualoi, uiilieaUlime%s 
and suffering among the people that the \i>ry lust eonsKleration lo my 
mind iis better living. I think one child in every four will he found to 
be suffering from some eye ili.sea.se, in laid 1 think I .should .say Unit one 
child in four would be found with pc*rinunently <liiiu.iged eyes. 

40.608. You would liv.sb of all give your villagers bidier liMug-' Tluni voii 
would have l>etter fanning*'^ — 1 would bring ni fanning willi it; lint I uould 
put all my weight into the 1 actor of lietter living. 

40,605). A'ou, of conr.M', vei^v rightly empha.sisi' tbi> iieeisssily of girls’ ediu-a 
tion, and you say the lir.sl ibiiig to (lo is to h(mu 1 the girls lo school, .Aie you 
thinking ol comiuilsoi;! priniary education for giil.-.P I do not llmik ri'aily 
that eoiupnlsory pi unary edueutum for hoys is a practical proposiiHin at 
prcseiit, at any rabo untd holdings are comsolulaLed. I would ratlier coiiiiiel 
the girts and not the hoj’.s. 

40,610 The coiasolidatioii ol holdings would lie ,i prere([Ui.site to the lutro- 
ductiou of eonipulMivy ('dueationP — 8ir Oeoi'ge Anderson is using coinjiiilHion 
not so much to liriiig iwery boy there us lo k(>o|> every boy W’hen In* does come. 
Lf you are using it on those lines Hum consolidation is not .so neces-sary, but 
if yon ar<‘ going Lo get ovi'ry boy there then you must oonsolichito the hold- 
ings flint. 

40,(111. 1 sec yon .suggest the cnmbion of wlmt you call a DirivLor of Rural 

ITpUft Could that idea not bo tiikon up by tin* District or lyoeal Jionrd P 

The District Board does direct local uplift iv’ork under my gnulaiiee: I am 
tho local Director nl Uplift. 

40,6111. Are you tin' C’liaiiniun of (he Dislnct BoviidP— Ve.s; if I had had 
the iiioiiuy I Avould appoint a man as an umlcr.study to niyself to duvot the 
di't.uls of the uplift campaign 

< 10 , 1 ) 111 . You have iml. \i>t beoii able to get a man um your un(ler.>itiid\ p 1 

could get a man, but I luue not got the money Lo do wi. 

40,61-1 Would the Dnstriet lioaid not advance tin* expenses lor the i^i»poiut- 
iiieiit of an nmlerntudy to yon P — Certainly it would, hut it has no nieiiey, 

10.616. In answer to the Chamuau, you said that fivo to .si\ lakhs of 
iiieoiiK' i,s derived from the District Hoards P What proportion of that do 
you hpeiul on edueutum P — More than a lakh and a half. 

40.616. Do you spoml more on rural eimimuiueulnmsP — We lm\e to ent 
down expenditure on eonmmnieatiouH as niiieh a.s jaiHsihle. 

-1(1,617. So that the niapir jiortum of the expense.s is diverted towards 
eilueaiion P — ^A'es, that is tlu' luggost item. 

<1(1,618. You luno not been able to persuade your District Board to give 
you a Diri'ctor for rural developinoiit workP — I’liey would do it to-morrow, 
but they cannot limuico it. T’hero is no disagieemont bi'tweon my.self and 
the District Board; wo are working ahsolutoly together, 1 will never pass a 
resolution which, 1 think, the memlierB individually disagree with; I go in for 
propaganda until tlioy do agree with it. 

40,,619'. Turning to agricultural education, you say every division must 
liavo its own agricultural collogo. Do you think there is sufficient demand 
for thatp — If they gave agricultural education of a practical type tliore would 
be an enormous deniand. 
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40.620. You are acquainted with the Lyallpur Agrioultural College? — ^No. 
I was District Judge at Lyallpur before the War, but I know nothing about 
the college. 

40.621. Have you come across any graduates turned out by the college? — 
Yes. The trouble is they are not practical. They cannot hitch a pair of 
bullocks into a plough and drive them, and the villagers laugh at them and 
call them “ Babujee.” Once they do that they will never take their advice 
on farming mattere. I have heard them shout at a man across a field, ‘‘ Tf 
you want to plough you must take your tiousers off and put a dhoti on.” 
That sort of man would not be of much use. 

40.022. Is there any graduate from that college in your village? — ^Wo have 
four Agricultural Assistants, of whom one is employed by tho District Board 
and three by the Agricultural Department. There is also an Extra Assistant 
Director of Agriculture That is the whole agricultural staff. 

40.023. Do they take an adequate interest in your propaganda work'" — 
Life would not be worth living for them if they did not. 'I’hey co-operate with 
mo very well Every department helps me iii the district; all the local 
officers subscribe to the programme, and assist in drawing it up. 

40.624. When you state on page 64 that the richest distriols get tnvcuvi 
at the same rate as the poorest, do you refer to the rate of interest'" — Yes. 
It 13 6^ per cent, for all. 

40.625. Your suggestion is that it should be varied? — Yes. 

40.626. Yon also suggest that taccdvi should be freely remitted in the casu 
of development schemes? — Yes. If a village takes taccavi for an afforesta- 
tion scheme or a tube well and it fails, Government should I'einit it. 

40.627. We have been told that Hindus have a prejudice against lh(‘ 
destruction of monkeys, but I see you refer to ” monkeys which the oulli- 
vators would gladly see destroyed, but tho nou-agriculturists oliject.” Is 
that your experience in your village — ^Yes, the Jats would willingly see the 
last monkey shot Hindus have asked me to kill all the monkeys, but 1 say, 
” They are your monkeys, not mine.” 

40.628. They do not object? — ^The agriculturist puts his crop first. They 
tell me their religion says that all animals which destroy the crops may be 
destroyed. Hindu cultivators have told me that. 

40.629. You suggest the separation of the Agricultural and Yeterinury 
Departments. Could you expand that a little and tell us what your reiibons 
ai'c^ — The Cattle-breeding Department should be a very big one. I want 
840 bulls a year, Hissar cannot produce my indent alone. Everyone wants 
cattle, either for transport or milk or ploughing. AYe want a large staff nob 
only for producing bulls, but for watching them, inspecting the produce and 
teaching animal husban^y generally. To my mind it should be quite as leg 
a department as the Agricultural Department. 

40.630. Sin Ganya Ham : Do not people lot loose Brahmaui bulls in your 
district? — ^I have been discouraging it, but it is difficult to do so, because 
Hissor cannot produce the bulls I want. My indent has been cut down 60 
per cent. If I could get all the bulls I want from Hissar I should be com- 
pletely against the loosing of Brahmani hulls. One of tho items in my pro 
gramme is* ” Do not loose Brahmam hulls, or, if you do, get them passed 
by a veterinary officer first ” 

40.631. Pnofessor Gangulee • Do you think this movement has made such 
an impression on the people that it will go forward even in your absence? — 
Yes. There is not a single village where the question of whether this pro- 
gramme IS to be carried out or not is not a burning one. The programme 
includes bulls, banks, Persian wheels and manure pits. I have had dug 
30,000 manure pits G feet deep The old heaps have gone from every village 
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in the district. I siiould like ii live oigaiiLsatiou to keep it going 11 I 
disappeared to-niorix)W a lot of tho \iork would disappear too, and the work 
done not only by myself (I do not grudge that) but by many others would 1)8 
wasted. 

40,632. Do you get any assistance lioiu Missionaries H — Wo have not got 
many, and they aie more m the towns than the villages. The Missionaries 
all agree with me; i; do not preach anything which people do not agree tvith; 
I either convert them or modify my programme. 1 am not going to go 
contrary to the best local opinion. 

40,633 Mr. Calveri . f gutlior you arc depeiuhug on a large-scale 
propaganda campaign? — ^Yes 

40,6341. You are baaing your policy on the education ot the pisiple? — 
Everything depends on propaganda; J cun do any tiling by propaganda 

40,636 And with suitable pi-opagauda great improvement.s can lie olbnitecl 
in certain directions without the expenditure of much lurihci money?— Yes 

40,636 That is to say, siicli things as getting tho children to school and 
stopping the making of dung cakes are not exponaivo? — No. F ciui slop the 
making of dung cakes in tliree years, given tho propaganda and magic 
lanterns and a ecitam amount of staff and any amount of litorntiirc. F have 
stopped a groat deal of it already. 

40,637. So that rural improvement is not wholly dependent on increased 
taxation? — No. Aa 1 sny, 1 can double their crops and halve thoir diaeuso 
(that IS my slogan) if they follow’ wlmt T say, and very httle of what J loll 
them needs niuoli money to carry out. Disease, of course, is terrible in the 
villages 

40,038, You refer to pastures. Do you think you can possibly have 
pastures without rainfall throughout the year? — Fodder crops must he 
grown. In the Gurgaon district you oanuot got enough off tho pasture to 
feed the cattle for twelve months; there are certain months ni tho year when 
you must have fodder crops. You can get an oxcollent hay crop. Wo can 
grow grass waist-deej) in places, both on tho hills and in tlu» ])lains, and wu* 
can cut and stack tlio hay. There i« good grazing till Novmnboi*; after that 
the hay has to lie used, and then w’O must have IVnlder crops; but a great 
deal can bo done with pasture. 

40,630. Would you .stack rather than make silage? - ) have not bud Iho 
tilin' to exp<>rimcnb with silos. If 1 had the stalF and a little more time I 
would do sonictlinig in that direction, hut as it is I have not been able to. 

40,640 You saj you huvo over 1,300 iron plongbs tn use. Do you think 
the people ari' so couvorbed to them that they W’ould go on using flicid even 
if you loft? — iln certain villages T forced the znildar to take one plough and 
try it. I found out aftorviards that one .such village lias now 00 iron ploughs; 
one r.<nl has now 120 The man whe used to bo tho biggest ciueniy of thei iron 
idougli now has five, it took four years to convert him, hut now’ he says he 
will never go back to woodou ploughs. 

40.641, You are largely responsible for the Gurgaon plough? — ^Yes. 

40.642, Does that differ mnoh from the one recommondod by DyallpurP — 
It is similar to tho D.aja, and bos been brought up to date. It does not 
plough any better than the Raja, but it has certain improveonants whiefh 
appeal to the zamindor. 

40.643. Sir (imga Ham: la it cheaper? — ^Yes, It is made at CJawnpore, 
and tho price of the last consignment works out at Rs.d2 each. 

40.644. That is the price of the Raja? — Then it has been brought down 
to meet the price of mine. It did not come down until I introduced the 
Gurgaon plough, and then it eainc down with a run. The price I quoted 



ini'ludes the tliajn, which is worth several rupees. Without tlie chain it 
would co.st Rs 28. 

40, (Ud ih’o/t.s,sor Gunyiihjc Is it Jiiiinulaetiired by a private iirmP — Yes, 
the Eiupiie Eiigiiieeriiig C'onipany 

40.646 ijamja Hum You have not iniriiip,ed the patent rights ol the 
IlajaF — That is the iniumtuetnror’s lookout' 1 think the Raja patinit (if 
there iva.s one) has expired. 1 do not know wdiat paits of the Raja were 
patented. I liopc tli(\v liave patented the .spceiul part.s of Uie Gurguoii 
plough, hut I do not know yet whether they have. 

40.647 Mr. C'uh'orl 1 llmilv you have held ploughing fontests attended 
hy phmghinen from the dilferent districts of yonr Divi.sionf — Tliat ivas the 
Djiihional ehampiousliip. We fii.st held a dnstriet match again.st Rohiak, 
and then I suggested a Divisional ehanipionslup. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment took it up, aud la.st year was the fivst year of it; this year will lie the 
.seetnul. My district champion.sJup i,s now in ils sixth year. 

40.648 In the Divisional championship, did you win oj- dul RohtakP — 
Gurgaoii won. 

40,640 So tlio use of tins iron plough and skilled ploughing are sproading 
111 your district f— Yes, and il 1 had more tune they would spread much 
faster. 

-10,650. There i.s some hope that the u.se of the iron plough will last ''—If 
] could afford the tune for an intensive plough rampaigii ,1 would imiko 
(•(‘I'tuin of it lasting, hut I lune too many uoiia in the Jiri' io clexoli' iiinvh 
iittcutioii to ploughing. J have a huudietl people wanting ploughs now, hut 
J do not liapium to have any m .stock. 

40,051, 2hY//('s.s(n ({uiujulrr Do they realise it.s importamri’— There are 
hiiinircds of ziiiunulars 'now w'lio ieali.se it is uh.solutoly es.senLml. and the 
numlier is nu reasing every liarvost. 

40,652, >S'/r Guiif/a Ikim l.s theie no private company to lure lliciiif— 
I should be sorry to hire a plough to n ssamindar; they lean' their things 
about in a terrihle way 

40,655. Mr, ('alvcit’ Your Poi-flian wheels would also histf -Certainly. 

40,654 How are you overcoming the difficulty of ropaira io a Persian 
wheel P— We arrange a class foi local smiths. We have l>ig factories in 
Gnrgaon now lu various parts of the district. Tlie village smiths W'el-e to 
come there, the District Board was to pay a little money for the damage 
they did while they wore learning there, and they were to learn running 
lep'aivfl hy liolping to make these wheels; I told the villagora, that nnloss the 
Inhar learned to mend these wheels they .shonlid rc'fnse to jmy him Ins 
liaiu’c.st due:.. Now the Persian wJieel is part of the village stock in trade, 
and the lohfir must keep himsell up to date 

40,665 Hi I Gunija Bum: Do you make your own Persian wheels P~There 
18 a firm which has put down a plant, and they can turn out anything up 
to 200 wheels a month. 

40,656 What does it co.stP— KslOO for the machinery, Jls.l per bucket 
for the lugger buckets, and 14 aunas for the smaller size for deejior wells; 
it works out at less than R 8.200 complete. 

40.657. il/r. fkilvert . Can the repairs to the iron plough ho (hnie locnlly? 
—No, Imt I have got spare parts on .sale in every talrnil, and there is not 
nnich breakage; the woodwork, of cour.so, they can iiuMid, Tint Lip i,s the 
pnneipal thing that breaks. The wheel occasionally breaks, hni spare, s can 
be got at every tahsil. 

40.658. The effwt of putting 665 Hissar hulls into one district will not 
be lost for miaiiy vears'' — Unless it i.s kept up the breed must deteriorate; 
neither the veterinary people, nor myself, nor the zaniiinlars will claim that 
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if voii put in th.it umulx'v of bulls, you have pei-nuineully improved the 
bleed of cattle, Tce are starting on very inferior stock, and that has got 
to ho graded up through many gonerutioiUH, if this snpjily of bulls stopped 
row and no more were liougiit, in possilily twenty }eur,s you wmnld not know 
they had ever been there. I do not know how long that w'ould take, it is 
rather a complicated problem as to how long the effect of those 600 bulls 
would last, but it eertainly would not la.st for ever. AnotJier Inetor is the 
feeding; uiiIphs the young stock is well fed it must deteriorate very rapidly 
Of coui'se, we cannot get the people to feed the cow^s jiroperly; they noglcct 
the cows just as they nogloci their girls; thev think they need not bother 
about their leinale stock, wlictlicr it be animal or human 

40,6o0 l^rofcMOv (Utvfjidrv • Kveii if Ihey have enough foddorp — They 
neglect the female calves In fuLiire we ale going to give all oiir prizes to 
COW'S and heifers, so as to eiicouuige llu' proper fc'c^dulg of cows. With 
regard to horses, they do tlu* opposite; ihey will not fiMMl the young' male 
stock of horse.s, so that they lose money there. 

40,660. il/i. Calvert Have you now got a co-opi>rativi‘ society in must of 
your villages? — 1 w'oiild not say that, biK'niisc tlu' better villages have three 
or four .societies il they are big village's, but if the Oo-rfiperiitivo Depnrtimmt 
Iwid the sl.all the> would liavo oiui in twery villago m six months; itliey nil 
w.int ihi’iii, and over hall' of the villages have got eo-operntive Hocietie.s. T 
have ri'veiiuo f‘.stataii, of which 100 have no village; there are about 

1.2.'50 inhahiled villages, and certainly half of them have banks, some 
tahsils laro better than othors; the ones that started first are better, 

40,6()1 Do you think the people now' understand (‘o-operativc princi])le.s? 
— 1 w’ould nob go so far as to say non-members do, hut they ajijjrrciate tho 
advaiitage.s Tlu* education of the members is proceeding very rapidly; I 
think llu' average' member does nnclerslantl the principles. 

40,662. Vrofehso} (imujMlec . TJit-.se are chiefly credit .societies? — Yes; w'e 
are also starting bottor-liviug .societies; it is really a fpiestion ol .stall, and 
credit is tho more important in order to get them out of the hands of the 
moneylenders. 

4u,6(s1 Mr. Cafveri Yon say tho working capital of tlic.se societies is 
now' about 24 Inklis, is tbat .afleciiiig the moiieyleiuI('rsP--The moneylender 
is putting his money into the hunk, iii Hewuri, which is our lngge.sL bank, 
it IS almost entirely nioiioy lenders’ money, J believe. 

•10,664. Do you think iiuli vicinal money lending is dcclimng''' — It must be, 
bccHUho 1 thiiili at least IiolF our monibers have I'ul uclrifi from the money- 
lender and do not take any inor'O money from him; I think moueyltMiding 
mii.st In^ ri’diiced Alonoyloiidors ihenisolve.s say there' is no biisine.sH now ; 
that In pai-tly hecaiwo wo are getting a series of bad years, and 1 tliink it 
niu.st 1)0 partly because of tho co-opera Live hanks, tliongh the nioiK'yleiidt'rs 
will not admit that to me, but 1 think it must ho hogiumug to effect what 
I call iiorsoiiul individual motu'ylonding. 

40,66o I gntlicr that on this cpiestion ol i!on.solidation of holdings you 
would face a ceitaui amount of injustice which might follow’ from conpiulMon 
in order to secure speedy coiusoliddlioii P — Yc.s, I would. 1 think the advan- 
tages are ,so enormous and they are so patent to everybo'dy that we should 
rusk 1 per ei'iit. of tlie villagers being a'clversely affected in the rc'-cli.stribii- 
tion. r vvould have' some sort of appeal, so that the Ilcvoniie Assistant or 
somo special man under tho Oolloetor could look into any cases o^f .supposed 
ijijushico; Imt I w'ould not hold the whole thing up for the 100 per cent, 
agreement, any more than I would hold up the building of a road or a rail- 
way because it w’ent through the land of somebody who did uot want to sell. 

40.666. How are you encouraging the sinking of wells P-^By taceavi. 

40.667. Is there a boring staff at wo^rk in the district? — Yes, 
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40,668 Are they useful? — They could be much more useful, it m .sujier- 
vised fi-om Lyallpur, which is rather like supervising Surrey Irom Glasgow. 
It would be better if it could be eupervised from Delhi or from somewhere 
much nearer. Then there is always this question of irregular payments; 

I have asked them to give orders that noi payment is to be made direct to 
the boring staff, but that all payments should be done on a bill through tlie 
tahsil, so that the villager will know that any demand for money is irregular. 
Then theie is the question of overhead charges, which, I think, should be 
abolished in a poor district which requires development; Government should 
agi’ee to lose that money or call it development. If I could get nd of the 
oA'erhead charges, have regular payments and good supervision, 1 could bore 
almost every well in the district People are very keen on it. 

40.669. We have had evidence tliat the Agriculturists Loans Act is now 
practuially obsolete and should only be used in cases of emergency; 1 gather 
that IS not your view? — Whoever said that had better come to Gurgoon; 

I simply caunot get enough money; I have run out now. Persian wheels 
are all put up on taccavi, iron ploughs are bought with iaccavi; I will give 
taccavi for almost evei 7 tliiiig that is in the nature of development. 

40.670. You still regard taccavi as a normal method of financing agricul- 
ture? — Until the co-operative society can do it. I give taccavi to co-opera- 
tivo so^eties; it saves me the trouble of issuing it. 

40.671. liir Uewy Laicrencc . What is tho grant of Incravi in your district? 
— I have got 3i lakhs this year. 

40,072. Is that sufficient? — No, I could do with another half lakh licfore 
the end of March; if I had more taccavi I could issue it. 

40.673. 21/?. Culvert. \Wiat is the positmn with regard to recoveries? — 
They proceed normally. In a bad year 1 suspend recoveries hut it docs not 
amount to veiy much. 

40.674. Have you been forced to remit taccavi as irrocovorablo? — I 
remitted large suras when wo had that bad flood two years ago, and the 
people have not recovered yet because they cannot get a good harvest; by 
large sum, I mean Tls.20,000 or that sort of thing, 

40.675. Taccavi given out for wells, ploughs and similar purposes is all 
being recovered? — Yes. 

40.676. So that Government is not being involved in any loss throiigb 
this extensive use of taccavi^ — 'No, none whatever. 

40,677 Have you any difficulty in getting these improved seeds in tho 
amount required P — Yes, my indent id generally cut down. Bajra I cannot 
get at all or I only get it in microscopic quantities. 

40.678. Can you get wheat? — I can get moro ivheat, but the difficulty 
is that it all has to be distributed almost at the same time, and tho agency 
for distributing it is so defective that I am liable if I gel a big indent 
U) have it on my hands If the distributing agency -were satisfactory I 
could replace tlie whole of the local wheat in la couple of years by 8-A; 
it is so much appreciated. 

40.679. Is the agency the Agricultural Department or your ownP — The 
Agiucultural Department supplemented by my own efforts; I would like 
them to do the whole thing but they have not got t^ie staff. 

40.680. Is the wheat sold for cash or isf it recovered lu grain ? — Taccavi 
mostly, the Department will not sell except for ca.sh, and therefore, as tho 
people never have any cash at sowing, I guarantee taccavi', but now I have 
run out of taccavi and so they will not get their money this year. 

40.681. The neighbouring Province gives out improved wheat seed on 
the system of taking li at 'harvest; do you think that would do well at 
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GurgaonP — I should like to try it before saying, I do not like to give an 
opinion on anything I have not asked the villagers about. 

40.682. Have you had any experience of the'so Coimbatore canes?* — Yes, 
on a small sonic j we are not yot a cane district, but the Ingrain Estate 
grows it, and I am trying to grow it under well irrigation j people who do 
grow it are very pleased. There is one variety of cane which is so hard 
that nothing can bite it, T forget what the number of that is Thera 
are several kinds with which the people are very pleased. 

40.683. With regaid to your complaint against the student turned out 
from tho agricultural coUogo, do you think the agricultural education should 
be more adapted to the small holdings; is that tho idea? — If a man is 
going to teach the villager how to farm ho must be able to farm himself, 
he must be abld to yoke in tho bullocks, drive a plough and adjust a plough, 
there must ho no farm work of wdiieh he is frightened, he must bo 
absolutely able to get clown bo it nucl thou the people will listen to w'hat 
he says. Tho people ni'o oxiromoly suspicions of anyone, in the nature of a 
“ Babu ” who they think is nob one of themselves. 

40.684. Is your rural o(!onomy school working well?* — Extremely well, of 
course, the troulilo is money; the District Board has been put to enormous 
expense viuch it cannot meet, but the new lot of students who are now 
in tho schools I think will ho extremely good. The first hatch were not so 
good, we did not know then wherdl the thing would develop to. We only 
took in boachers, and we made the alai'iniiig discovery that our teachers 
wei’(’ largely, as 1 said before, non-agriculturists, so that we had not as 
good a seleci.ion a.s wo have got this time. This time wo have taken all 
tlie waste products of tho high schools, so to speak, the entrance-passed 
agriouliurii^s. 

40,68.3. Profesftor Ganqiilee : Is the medium of instruction English or 
vernacular P — ^Vernacular; theie is no English spoken in the Gurgaon 
district. 

40,686, Mr. Culvert : Is this school of rural economy liased on the Moga 
instifcutiouT — No, it is thought out by ounselvcs m tho district; I have 
never seen Moga. T wanLed cerLaiu things Langht and I found I had no one 
to teach thorn; I first Lhoughb of teaching the patv'aris; then I thought I 
might teach tlio school masters, and then 1 thought of the idea of educating 
the sons of tho fariiiors and using t-hera a.s propagandists, what T call 
villag<' guido.s. The whole of this propaganda campaign has Iieon developed 
in Gurgaon itself. 

40,087. You showed me some of your manure pits; have you thought of 
any method of getting the cattle urine into these pitsP — No, I have not, 
ami as the pit is such a mixod bag, you cannot stable tho cattle over tho 
top; I do not quite know how we are going to do that; I hare not started 
on that prohloni; it obviously must be tackled. 

40.688. Practically tho success of your campaign for these manure pita 
will r(Mnaiu in doubt until it comes out as manure? — It has come out in 
certain villages, and tlu'y toll mo they have got crops of which they have 
never seen the like before. 

40.689. You mean it is roally appreciated P — ^Yes, that is why I say the 
pit is ono of tho things that will survive me. 

40,600, Profemv (ianpiUe \ How did they solve the problem of fuelP— 
We have got a rainfall of 20 or S2 inches and wo can grow trees. 

40,691. Mr. Calvert'. Does your district show any different results in 
the pixiportion of boys who get to the fourth primely class P — The proportion 
is small. I do not know where they go, but I think they must go out and 
tend the cattle. 
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40,65)2 You have not been able to keep the boys thi'ougli tho full pnniar;^ 
uourse? — Not as many as ive .shoukl. 

40.693. Jfr. Kumaf I have road >onr memoraiiflnm aiitl yonr pvopa 
ganda leaflets with a great deal of mtercsi and J very inueli appi'wiatc 
the work wlueh you are doing But, as a imiLter of general policy or at 
a matter of perspective, if I ask you a fow questions I hope you imII not 
misuiidoiVitaiKl me Now do you tliiuk that in every district the Deputy 
CommibsioiiGr can carry on propaganda like this in India*'' — No, he could 
not in the heaiilv worked districts For in-.tance, it would ho very diflioult 
in big towns liko Amritsar and JAuhore where lUoro is much political 
work to do. 

40.694. rio tlieie are many accidoutal factors in tlii.s whole story of yours 
which must be taken into account? For instance, yon hai>pon to have 
been in thus district for a coiitiimou.s pimioil of six yiuirs. Is that likely 
to happen every tune in every tlistrict? — 1 nai'c always tried to stay, lint 
1 do not know to what extent in other disii’it'is the Collectors do like 
or try to stay. T use effort to stay so that 1 cun get my iiolicy carrii'd 
out and sco the resuHs. 

40,693. Then again in your district you happen to be the Chairman of 
the District Local BohimI? — J flunk it is the case all over the Punjab 
except in one or two districts. 

40.696 In other Provinces tliuro tiro District Boaixls which have got 
nou-official Chairmen*? — I could work outside tlie District lioaid; hut 
it provides a usoful medium. Without it J could .still carry on this jiro- 
gramnie. 

40.697 But the mero fact that tho Collector of tho district can provide 
the niottvo power for the members of tlie District Local Board goes a long 
way. That fiori of influence probably cannot possibly he oxerciffcd by a 
non-ofUoial Chairman if he happens to bo an enthusiast; so that, if you 
take that fact into consideration, is it possible to have a similar propa- 
ganda in districts where there are uon-oflitinl OiairmenP — Rach dejiart- 
nient will have to do tho propaganda. For mstaucc, honltli ^irojuigamla 
would be carried on under the Public Health Department; the CJo-oi»erative 
Department and the Agricultural Department should also come in; it is 
a mixed programme; every deimrtment is interefatod. 

40.698. Tho iioint is not winch dciiai’tinent can be brought in to do tho 
work. 1 am asking you; is it jinssihle that tho personal iniluonC'C which 
the Deputy Commissioner can exercise over the District Boards could 
similarly he exercised by non-official Chairmen P — It dei>enda entirely on 
the personalities of the noii-official Chainnen, I suppose. I have not seen 
.a difitricl iii which that is the ca.so .so that I am rather in the dark as 
to how it would work out. 

40.699. Then again, you carried out by your influence certain very good 
improvements, for instance with regard to iron plouglm. Strictly speaking, 
would it be the function of a Deputy Commissionor to cany on a campaign 
with regard to iron ploughs in his district? — ^The Deputy Commissioner 
in the Punjal) is described as the head of tlie district, and I do not ciui- 
hider any honeflcml activity whatever to he outside the sphere of his diitu's. 
Aiiything for the betterment of tho people is, I think, a part of hi.s duty. 

40.700. But in other Provinces, if the Collector thinks that proiiaganda 
on Ivon ploughs should be earned on by a private firm or by a noii-ollicial 
agency or by the Agncultural Depai’tment, would he be considered to be 
wrong P — 'I can hardly sit in judgment over of her Collectors. But if 1 could 
persuade a firm to introduce any improvements it would be a very good 
thing [ wish the implement makers would do it. 

40.701. In your note you blame the Government for not giving sullicient 
response in the matter of your schemes for uplift sent up to them. Hero 

i1/r. F L. Braijne. 
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comes ill a qiicstuni ol' policy, and it is that poiul wliuk L wisli to bring 
out Now, li’ a Collector, a.s I have said, tries to rairy on propaganda about 
iron ploughs and various oilier maiterjs niul if tlic sclieiiu>s"^are tnruprl 
down by the OnvcrnniQUi , is it entirely the limit ol the Governineiit ‘’'-—It 
dejieiids on the reasons under h Inch lliev are turned dc'Wn If iL is staled 
to he against piihln* jielicv l!iet(> is an end oi it. 

40,702. It IS n matter ol oiniiioii, tlic'i-clore, whether propaganda lor 
uplift whieh you jiiit forward ns the linst plank filiould come first or whether 
it should be simultaneous with Llio inqmuemeiite which the Agnculburnl 
Department or the Co-opcratiM‘ Depart inenl is (‘arr^ing oiiP — My pro- 
gramme is to carr\ on togelIi<*r. 

40,708. It is a matter of ojiiiuon, as 1 say, wlieLlier it should not be 
a sliuultanuons process carried on by two or ibree departments, tho 
Agrieiiltural, the Co-operative and the Revenue, whereas juvordmg to your 
sclieiiie it is the revenue ollicials whiv ought to carry on tbo combined 
propaganda, is that a corvwL iiolicyt’— I am only helping the dejiartments. 
All this has heon done by tlie dcpiirlmenis working in the districts. Tlu 
public health campaign is done liy the He, ill h Officer and I help him. 

40,704 Profrst^or ilinKjitU’i' : Von are really acting as a covrelaliug agent? 
— ] am helping the Health Officer. 

4(),70d, You have a District Health Olfieir? — Yes; we work Inuul in 
hand. 1 i‘an do nothing without consulting him; there is no snspieiou of 
any fi'K’tion. 

40.706. il/r, (htlvvvt : Yon have an Assistant llegisti’nr of Co-operaiivn 
Societies ill your di.strictP — Yes; ho distributes my propagfinrla stuff. 

40.707. Jfr. Kaniat- The whole thing according to your scheme depends 
on ])<>rs<)nnlity. For the moment the Punjab is lucky in having its Striek- 
Iniid*!, it« Calvert. s and its Brnynes in ovory sense of the term (if yon 
like you may have it as “ brains ” or as “ Tjraynefl ”), but that is a happy 
couii'idenoe for the time being. Ordinarily, will the Government accepl 
the policy that tlie RoveiuiG Dejiartment must carry on uplift first without 
reference to any no'n-official agency or anything of that sort? — Jint I am 
working with every other non-official agency which is working, X use 
everyone. 1 am working with every departincnt and ahso working with 
the non-ofUclnl agency 1 am not in any sense .a seiiarate .show. 

40.708. The moment voii di.sap]K'ar from the Gnrgann district, what will 
happen to the wliolosah* ^iropagamla which you arc caiTving on? — I think 
my successor will cmitinno it. 

40,700 Will ho necessarily cari'y it on P— 'Not neee.s.sarlly I cannot 
dictate his iiohcy, but ho is expected to continue the policy. 

40.710. Therefore this cannot be the normal feature of the normal 
machinery P — I think it ought to he; t think that Government should insist 
oil the policy being earned on. 

40.711. Yon put the question of uplift first. Uplift means, I take it, 
educating the villagers, edncaling them on sanitation, better living and 
so on ; docs it not ? — 'You. 

40.712. Educating by loaffot.sp — By every sort of way. 

40,718. And by word of mouth? — Yes, and by schools 

40,714. But the whole foundation is education P — Everything is education. 

40,71 •'). If they had had, fifteen years ago, the benefit of primaiy, eduoar- 
tion by tho introduction of coxnpulsiou your propaganda to-day would have 
been ensiorP — It depends on what they were taught. 

40,716. Your task now is more difficult because there is not the founda- 
tion of primary education; their level of intelligence is lowP — I do not 
quite follow you 
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40.717, The whole o± your prupugaiida work hinges on the level of intelli- 
gence of your villagers and you are educating them by leaflets and other 
agencdes. Now if primary education had been introduced fifteen years ago, 
your task uoiild have been much easier to-day P — On the other hand it might 
have lieen hai'der 

40.718. Primary education first or propag.iuda hy these external methods, 
that is my question — Education tends to send all the liright boys to the 
towns. 

40,710 Are you begiiiuiug at the right end, that is my point? — I think 
the education winch we teach them now will keep them in the villages. 
Fifteen years of education without this might have sent more into the 
toM ns. 

40,7li0. You have to put more energy into your propaganda and j-our 
magic lantern lectures and your demonstrations because the level of lulelli- 
gence has not been raised higher on the foundation of primary education, 
if that had been there the villagers would have understood more easily 
your principles of sanitation and hotter standards of living and your energy 
would have been saved? — I would not admit that. 1 make my programme 
so simple that even without any education they understand what 1 am 
teaching them. 

40,721 You do not admit that the stage at which you have tO’ begin first 
is to lay the foundation of primary education? — 1 can do this work without 
that. 1 can make them dig pits and appreciate the value of manure and 
stop the making of dung cakes without education. 

40.722. And you think this is the right end of the stick as a beginning 
of the uplift work? — In fact I teach this in the schools as part of primary 
education, I do not think it is necessary for everybody to read and write 
in order to understand the value of this programme. 

40.723. With, regard to some of your other facts, nobody disputes the point 
that the elevation of women ought to ho the first plank in the piopag.mda 
work in this country; but comparatively speaking, taking a proper porsjico- 
tive, are you quite sure that you do not exaggerate when you lay at tho door 
of this problem all the evils in the village? — No; J have not exaggerated at 
all. 

40.724. Have you visited Burma? — Yes. 

4(),72o. There the position of the women, their education and their rights 
and liberties, are far higher than in India? — ^Yes, they take a much higher 
place. 

40.726. Is the economic posiciun ol the cultivator in IJnrina in any way 
better than that of the cultivator in the Punjab or Bomlniy? — That 1 have 
not compared; I have been only for six months in Burma. 

40.727. Again girls’ education in Travancore and Malabar is so far ahead 
that practically every girl goes to school and knows the three Jt’s and 
almost knows how to live well; but is the economic position of the cultivator 
in Travancore or Malabar any way better than tlie position of tho cultivator 
in Gurgaon? — I have been in that part of tho world for only two months 
and I do not know how their farming goes at all. 

40.728. No doubt the elevation of women is admitted by all Tmliaiis to be 
a very good principle; but whether the economic position of tho villager 
would thereby be improved is the question? — I want to make them lead 
more human lives. The economic position will bo partially improved by 
their living better lives There will be more intelligence and their efficiency 
will be greater; there will lie less disease and less suffering. 

2[r. F. L. Biayne 
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40.729. You have gireii ua a copy of the paper which you have read 
recently at a Oonl'ereiice in the Punjab. You say therein that in the 
Indian village there is not the same sort of agency as in the English village, 
namely the parson and his wife, for rural uplift. Do you happen to know 
that in ancient India the village Pandit or Guru was as highly respected 
and as great a force in the village life as is the parson in England to-day? — 
No, I have not studied that. I mean to say that I am too busy with 
present-day conditions to study ancient India. 

40.730. That is precisely the point: you make a beginning with to-day with- 
out looking back upon India’s past? — am Lalking of things as I find them. 
I do not think that one can rehabilitate the past. 

40,781. Eor instance you say that there is no love of flowers in an Indian 
home as there is in an English home. Taking ancient India again, I might 
tell yon that evoiy Hindu had to make an offering of flowers to his idols, 
to his God, before he was able to bake his food? — I shall use that in my 
propaganda; I shall point it out to the villagers. 

40.732. Then you mention the utter lack of cheerful songs, and you say 
that the parents would bhiiik it wrong if the children did sing at all. I 
can recite to you verses to show that singing is a compulsory duty of every 
Hindu, that he must sing every day? — ^That too would, be very useful for my 
propaganda. 

40.733. I can show you instaiicos in which women have been carrying flowers 
in their hair and about their person, which shows that every woman has 
cultivated a baste for the beauty of flowers? — That is one more aid to my 
propaganda. 

40,7f34. I am just mentioning these things to show that one should not 
begin with a wrong perspective of village life in this country? — These are 
the conditions as they exist in my district, and if I can show the people 
that I am merely taking them back to a golden age of long ago, then it 
would be all the better, 

40.736. You have said in your note that the villager cannot sing a single 
cheerful song in order to make his or her life happy. If I take you to 
Gujarat you will see that almost every woman there can sing in chorus, and 
if your wife were to hear them she would simply he delighted? — Yes, but 
we are disappointed with Gurgaon singing. 

40,730. I can also take you to other parts of the country where you will 
find that on certain occasions the women can and do all sing together? — I 
am very glad, indeed to hear that, and I shall nse these facts in my 
propaganda work. 

40.737. Now, to come to non-olficial agency: I should like to know why 
you do not use the non-offioial agency to a greater extent than you do at 
present? For instance lawyers can be made use of? — I have nominated 
two lawyei's as members of the District Board. 

40.738. Hecently when we were in Berar we found that the whole of the 
co-operative movement there was being run by lawyers, who have sacrificed 
a great deal of their Lime and money in the advancement of that move- 
ment? — The Secretary of the Central Bank is a lawyer; both Joint Secre- 
taries are lawyers There aro three lawyer members of the District Board 
and one has now become a Munsiif, a sub-judge. The Honorary Editor of 
the District Gazette is a lawyer and the Honorary Secretary of the High 
School. 

40.739. For instance, I may tell you in the Legislative Assembly I can 
point to two lawyers who come from my own Province (Bombay). One of 
them could have become a High Court Judge, and the other is perhaps 
sacrificing a practice at the bar which is more than that of a High Court 
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Judge .s .salary in the coxuiti’y’s cause? — The juuuher of lawyers liolping our 
work 18 increasing, 

40,740 Si7' fjuni/ii Haiti What pait ot yoiu di.strict is irrigated by the 
Agra Canal?- The canal runs down parallel with the IVlnLtra Koad,' and 
it irrigates about 40j000 acres lu Palwal and a little bit on tlio west 

40,741. Could not that iriigation he extended? — No, it is now' divided 
betw’cen throe districts Cnrgaon, JVlnttra and Agra. We are only entitled 
to a tbirrl of the w'atL'r; we cannot get anoLliev drop more. 

40.743. hs thuL laid dov'u anywlioro ?— The Punjal) has got 0,000 mon 
c usees ni the Western ruuina Canal than it is enittlod to. The question 
w’as raised as to wdiether this Avas to he taken hack by the Unitod Pro- 
vinces, and the Govonuuent of India decided that it could not be done, 
it IS Aorv unlikely that the United Pi'ovincos after that decision will iiniid 
ns over any extra Avater in the Agra Onnal. 

40,743 ThiM'e is plenty of w'ater in the Agra Canal, is there not?— It ik 
fed from the Ganges. 

40.744. HaA’e you eA'or rcprcseiileil this matter*'' — Yes, again and again. 
The Pniij.ab Government made attempts in thns direction, buL they wert‘ 
finally turned down, and we cannot got any more w'aler 

40,74.') Do you think that vei-y good use is made ol Llu' water that i.s 
got*'--No, \ery poor u.se is made of it, 

40,746, is it under the Engineers of tlie United Provinces Government*' — 
Yos. 

40, r47 What area is irrigated by Ai'ells in your district? — About 80,000 
acres of ciops a year. 

40,74S How iniudi docs a well command? — Anything from 5 to 20 acres, 
according to the dejith of the water. 

40,740 What is the varnilion in the depth? — It varie.s fnim 10 to 100 
feet 

40.700 You cannot work a well 100 feet deep by the Persian w'heel, 
can yon?— I cannot get them to try it. 1 liave told thorn to try it, and 
I Imvc promised to return their money if they fail. 

40.701 It would not be successful beyond 40 feet? — ^The first Persian 
Avhecl that AA'as put up w’as succe.'s.sful with 60 foct; it was really a great 
succes'- . 

40,763 Is it better th.an the c/if//.wi? — Up to 60 feet it gams enoriuoiisly 
OA'cr the rliaisa, 

40,753. Have you tried boring in the wells to augment the supply? — Yes, 
we hcA'e. 

40,764. By how much is the yield increased in that Avay? — It .sometinu'K 
doubles it. 

40,766 How deep do you go with the boring?— I do not think we go inure 
than 100 or 110 feet. 

40.766. Ls any GoA'ernmeat subsidy gii'cn for this? — No. 

40.767. T suppose you are awaic of the fact that in the United Province-i 
they give regular subsidies to the people? — I <nily heard about it frniii 
Mr. Calvert abfuib a eouple of days ago. 

40,758. With regard to tube Avells hni’e you any idmi whether the Maiuli 
eleetru* S'-heme is being introduced in your di.strict *'' — No. 

40,759 Have you any tulie W'elhs? — No. 1 have ii.skod the Gcn'eruineiil 
to make a demonstration in tulie avoUs, and pointed out that unlo.ss it 
is proved tO' be a suci 8=^8 the people will not invest their money in it. 

2fi. F. L. Bruyne, 
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JO, 760. Yon Jiavc not hoard of the new sehenie witli whicli 1 am experi- 
meutingP 1 am drawing water hy eonipressecl air I'lom a sene*, ol nellsP 
— 1 should like to .see that tried in the Gurgaon ilnstnet. 

40,761 It would pay yon Tory well iiidoed to try it iii Gurgaon — Yes, 
J wanted somcliody to take luccavi loan.s and do that job, hut .so lar nobody 
has coiiiG I'orwaid 

40,76^. Are theie any rules laid doivn to^ the otfoct that Distriet Boarda 
must spend a I’ertain pereeutnge oF their au(*ome on roads '' — Tlien* are 
rules alxmt e<lu('ation and agrioulture, 1 think, nothing about roatls. Jlut 
1 must say that roads in Gurgaon aro noLliiiig like n,s important as, for 
instance, caitle-l) reed ing, 

40.766. Hn.s iheie ever hei'ii any sclioinc lor the storing of water in tanks? 
— The Drainage Board deals wilh liuiuls. 

40.764. I was tliiiikiug of a .scheme sueli as the liuiidiiig of a low-lying 
tract or valley in order to store the water. Is such a scheme possilile in 
your pait of the country P — Yes, it is possible in dojjeiis of jilaces, it is all 
a question of money. 

40.765. If such si'hoiiiCM w'ere earned into fruition, ilo you think that 
the people woiihl h(> \vdlnig to pay double the cniuil raiop — No, until it 
ha.s lieen demonstrated that Llie supply of W’ater is lairly ceriimi, I think 
it w'oiild ho unroasoiuihle to ask them t<> pay very high rates. 

40,766 Sappo.siiig the Mancli scheme of electiucity was introduced here, 
1 just w'anted to know whether the people would ho willing to pay double 
the rates, because you know that lift water is move expemsive than How 
water P—Kor n certain supply of water, I think they would he willing 
to pay Of co'urse, at present tJiey aro still hankering after the eanal, 
but once it IS demonstrated to thorn they would take bo it. 

40.767. Are yonr IkM'sian wheels woi’kod hy bullocks? — ^Yes, hy hulloeks, 
buffaloes and oaraols. 

40.768. Bo you not think that one eamel is better fhan two bullocks? — 
Yes, my orderly uses camels. 

40.769. Because two bullocks cannot put their comlnned fon c (‘(|ually 
together? — But the cauicl is not much used except in certain parls of the 
district. 

40.770. Perhaps your <liHtriet tl<ie,s not eoiitain sandy woil For thi> camels 
to do pLiigliiiig ? — 111 Bewari a eeriain amount of ploughing is done with 
cauK'ls, hut it IS not very eoniinou. 

40,771 Have you in mi ml any feeder railways which you think could 
!)(' used lor d('velopiiig ynur di.strietP— Yes, the people are alway.s asking 
for a raihvay to run doivn the Alwar road. 

40,772. Has that been vepre.sonted? — Yes, I have vepre.sentcd it. Hie 
question was ch>alt with, I think, hy some <‘onimittee wliieli wn.s investigat- 
ing tlio possibilities of railways south of Delhi, hut I have not heard 
an;^ thing more about it. 

•10,776. Have you no law here to onahle District Boards to levy special 
cesses, if requhetl, up to a certain limit? Is there any law which 
authorises you to charge an extra Lax? — Not in tho form of land revenue. 

40,774. What about a special cess? — 1 cannot tell you. 

40,775 With rt'gard to those agricultural graduates you mention, do 
you not think the best thing would ho to give them the lease of a certain 
amount of laud for four or five years? You know the idea? — ^Yee. 

40.776. That has beon sanotionedP — ^Yes. 

40.777. Evewy graduate is to get eighty acres of land for three yeai'S. 
Have you any Crown lands in your district where that scheme oould be 
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worked P — I am afraid they would die of starvation on them, there aie no 
wells, and no irrigation. 

40,778 Have you any Crown lands? — ^Yes. 

40,770 Are yon going to reclaim land by means of Maconochie’a bunds? 
— ^That IS on land owned by the villagers, not Crawn lauds. 

40.780. Could not Government sink wells on the Crown lands? — Most of 
the Crown lands havo occupancy tenants or long-term tenants on them; 
there is very little Crown land available. 

40.781, Sir Thomas Middleton: You sum up your note in this sentenco- 
“ The regeneration of rural India is just a matter of hard work in intensive 
propaganda along plain and simple lines, every Department working 
together and playing into each other’s hands.” Do you agree that if every 
Department is to work together there must be some co-ordinating agency 
m the district? Do you thiuk that throughout India tho Collector should 
regard himself and be regaivied as tho head of his district for that purpose, 
as is the case in the Punjab? — ^Yes. 1 do not see how else it could be done. 
This work is so important that whoever does it will in fact be head of the 
district, so that if the Collector is to remain* the head he must do it. 

40,78Ji You mention Rural Community Councils What is their prtHjiso 
function? — 1 do not know. There was money in it, m wo immediately 
formed one and I use it entirely as a propaganda agency. All songs, 
pamphlets, and so on, come before it, and a sub-committee has tho .songs 
sung. If they think the villagers will like thorn and that they will be 
helpful we have 20,000 copies printed. 

40.783. The idea comes from England, whore such Councils luivo recently 
been introduced to co-ordinate tho w'ork of voluntary workers in an area? 
— Ours is for co-ordinating official workers, but wo have many voluntary 
workers who come in as well. Tho District Gazette, for example, is edited 
by a voluntary worker 

40.784. Yes, hut your Council docs not definitely aim at goiling together 
the non-official workers in your district? — There are alnml 10 oflii'iul 
momhers; the rest are all non-officials. I got all my advice from uou- 
officials. 

40.785. Professor Gangxilee: Who is the President of lhat Council? — 
I am. 

40,780. You have an Assistant sanctioned at Rs.260 a month? — Yes. The 
District Board pays some, the Council pays some and the Scouts pay some. 

40.787. How much of that comes from the Education Department? — Whab 
the Rural Community Council contributes; moat of their rovonuo cornea 
from the Education Department. I want the other Departments to con- 
tribute in proportion to the amount of work wc do for them, but that will 
take time to bring about. 

40.788. Sir Thomas Middleton: In another paper we have had from the 
Gurgaon district, the writer says that experience in the district shows the 
people will not listen to strangers, either official or non-official, so that 
workers who are to be effective in the district must he residents? — They 
are very suspicious of outsiders, and the villager is very suspicious of 
European clothes ; he likes to see a man come to him in his own garb, 

40.789. He likes the dhoti? — They become suspicious of their own children 
if they take to wearing European clothes. They are very conservative in 
that way. 

40.790. This other papei to which I havo rufeiicd also says that there 
•has been a. very great change in tlie Gurgaon district; the average villager, 
who was formerly weak, timid and pessimistic. Is now an optimistic follow? 

ill) F. Jj, Bfaync. 
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— I think his outlook has certainly changed in the last six years. We have 
woken him np a little. 

40.791. That result has been secured by six years’ intensive propaganda? 

Tes, but not six years’. It took mo some time to learn the district. The 
campaign has been developing as ideas occurred to mo, 

40.792. What I want to got at is this. If the Rural Community Council 
idea develops, how long will it take before, as in England, tbo social 
services aro organised and worked by voluntary agencies? How long will 
your optimistic people take to become useful as voluntary workers? — When 
Mr. Oalvort has got them organised co-operatively 

40.793. How long will that take? — 'They aro so koon that it is only a 
matter of staff. We have tX)0 banks; given the staff, I could get 2,000 in 
a year. 

40.794. I was thinking of tho danger to the work if there was a transfer 
of services P — I have boon thinking of that for years, and I have hoeii 
trying to dig so deep that those things will not break down. My hope is 
co-operation. If wo can gob bettoT-living societies and cattle-hre^ing 
societies and afforestation societies and others iii every village, the Co- 
operative Department is so well organised that whether the Collector is 
helpful, hostile or neutral tho work will still go on iuclepeudont of him. 

40,796. It is not yet in that position? — Whoro there is co-operative 
organisation it is. 

40.796. Have you boon successful in getting tho villagers to do anything 
for the improvement of their roods as well as of their village sites? — No, 
I have not tried, except that whore a rood is very bad and I am told there 
is no money to mond it I announce that I am going ihore in my car, and 
then they put it right. 

40.797. How is tho money found for tho repair of it? — ^The villagers do it 
themselves. 

40.798. They can do it themselves when put to it? — 'Yes. 

40.799. Your method of making them do it is a very simple one. Do 
you think one might system, 'itiso such work by entrusting the care of village 
road to panchayats or groups of pancliaynis? — ^You would have the nnti- 
liRijnr people nfi.or you if you did that, Ixioanse undoulitodly tho village 
roads if they aro luonded at all are mended by Begdr, by the menials of the 
villagers . 

40,800 You have not suceeedocl in instilling into Gur^aon cultivators the 
dignity of Inlxnu* to such an extent that they will repair their own roads? 
— 'Yes, I think if a village hud no menials the village) s would do it them- 
Holvfis. I would like to sec the menials reinstated as hum.in beings some- 
where; I think they drag the villagers down. 

40.801. You mention tho need for research into quick fences, which 
indicates that you attach importance to the effect of enclosure? — ^Yes. 

40.802. Tho real obstacle to enclosure at the present time is fragmentation 
of holdings? — Yes. 

40.803. Do' you realise that if that difficulty wore solved enclosure would 
do a very great deal to improve the economic position of the Indian villager P 
—I do. 

40.804. Not only by enabling his boys to get to school instead of herding 
cattle, but by preserving his crops? — All crops within so many yards of the 
road are wastod owing to the cattle; an enormous amount of damage is 
done. 
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40.805. Ib there any enclosure in your district? — In one tract the villagers 
put earthen banks covered -with thorn all round their well crops. That is 
a very effective form of enclosure. 

40.806. You have no hedges in the Gurgaon district? — 'That is the only 
kind, a bank of oarth with tho'rns on top. 

40.807. To what extent has the village schoolmaster assisted you in your 
uplift work? — ^Those who have been through our rural school have learned 
the whole gospel, and some of them are extraordinarily good. I saw what 
one man had done; his village was so clean I would not mind living in it 
myself. 

40.808. Was he a member of the agricultural classes? — Yes, I think ho 
was a Rajput. 

40.809. Do you think that if these schoolmasters como (as they mainly 
do to-day) from the non-agricultuxal classes they can be trained to assist 
in your work? — Yes. I have no prejudice against the non-agriculturist. 

40.810. Do you think as a body they would make helpful workers if 
trained? — ^If trained, yes. The trouble is, of coui’se, that the villager is 
suspicious of them. I am not, but the villagers are; they say “ Aft&i* all, 
he is not a zamindar.'’ Such a man staits with a terriblo handicap. 

40.811. If you have not now got the pandit, 1 wondered whether the 
schoolmaster might take his place? — Yes, easily. We hope in time every 
teacher will be trained in this school, and then he will be a centre for 
all our work. 

40,813. A Director of Local Uplift would not be of much use unless yon 
had a strong local organisation in your district? — I want a strong local 
organisation. 

40.813. Do you think the appointment of a Director would create a 
strong local organisation if the Collector did not himself take the initiative ? 
— It would take time to bring it to the position of the Co-operative Depari- 
meni, which is independent of the Collector, hut iL could be done. It 
does not matter whether the Collector helps or hinders tho banks; they 
go on. If Government were behind this work the Director could go ahead, 
but he would do better with the help of the Collector. 

40.814. From some of your evidence it occurred to me that the Director 
might be simply another member of the distant Lahore Government and 
that he would not know what was going on in the districts P — Then he would 
not be a Director. He would be no use unless he was in touch with village 
life. 

40,816. What are the duties of the Pasture Of&oer? — ^There is one such 
oflBcer for the whole of tho Punjab. 

40.816. You have been very successful in getting the villagers to castrate 
inferior bulls; was there much objection when you started?— Yes, immense. 

40.817, After what period of time did it begin to break down, after two 
or three years ? — ^I should think about three years ; it took a tremendous lot 
of time and trouble, but I think they now realise that whoever supports 
bad' bulls is supporting the butcher. The offspring of no good hull will 
ever go to the slaughterhouse. 

40,618. How were the objections removed? — By propaganda, steadily ox- 
plaining it to them. 

40,819. Did you make any suggestion to thorn that they were support- 
ing the butcher? — ^Yes, I have told Brahmins If you keep that bad bull 
the progeny of that bull will go to the slaughterhouse some time; they will 
be useless, for milk or for the plough, you will sell them and ultimately 
they will get to tho slaughterhouse.” 
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40j820. It was not a case of your saying to them that you were coming 
round in your motor car and you must find all had hulls castrated P — No, 

I did not ride roughshod over them like that; I knew what I was up 
against and I went slowly; I let that idea soak in for years. The change 
that took place was very great. The first year I was there they would 
not take Hissar hulls, so we started a scheme hy which local young stock 
was sent to Hissar and then returned when it was fit for work, for 
covering purposes. The propaganda in the meanwhile had had. sudi an 
effect, that when these hulls came back we had to castrate them and sell 
them as bullocks. 

40.821. I think you emphasise the point that taccavi should only he 
freely used in time of need? — No, I have not said that 

40.822. You say Taccavi should he freely poured into the Co- 
operative Central Banks, Unions and village societies to finance agricul- 
ture in times of need, that is to say, whenever the Registrar is satisfied 
that it shonld he lent to finance development ” ? — ^Yes; I thought you meant 
in famine times. 

40.823. When there is need for development? — Yes, whenever the banks 
are short of money I should, like them to get taccavi, if the Bank Depart- 
ment approves of it. 

40.824. I think you take the view that aU mortgages, should he termin- 
able? — They should he for a fixed period, yes, not perpetual. 

40.825. You would no donht provide a sinking fund to amortise the 
mortgages? — ^They would amortise Ihemselves. 

40.826. If they are terminable the lender will see that the sinking fund 
is provided for? — He only gets the land for so many years, and after that 
it is handed back free of encumbrances. 

40.827. Mt. Calvert i You moan a usufructuary mortgage, a mortgage in 
possession? — Yes. The ordinary aamindar’s mortgage apparently is eternal; 
he has lent an unknown sum in the distant past and it is practically his 
land now. 

40.828. Sir Thomas Middleton : But in addition to the interest on that 
mortgage, there would have to he a sinking fund? — ^Yes. 

40.829. The lender would see to that? — Yes, I thought you meant the 
Government was to provide a sinking fund. 

40.830. No? — The shorter the term the heavier the sinking fund and the 
lower the man’s credit; what is the good of giving him too much credit? 

40.831. What is your idea of the length of time for a terminable mort- 
gage ? — I think ten or fifteen years ; I certainly would not go beyond fifteen 
years. 

40.832. It becomes rather ‘a steep sinking fund then? — No, t'le man gets 
less credit, that is all; I want to reduce his credit. 

40.883. I was going to suggest a period of twenty years? — ^That is a 
generation; that is to say, if a man mortgages, he will not see his land 
again. 

40.884. In regard to the consolidation of fragmented holdings, you would 
he satisfied if the owners of a majority of the cultivated land agreed; 
that 16 to say, if the owners of 61 per cent, of the cultivated land were 
in favour, you would agree to consolidation? — ^Yes; it is the foundation 
of everytlang. 

40,886. A bare majority? — Yes. I cannot imagine 49 per cent, disap- 
proving. 

40,886. No, hut it might he a case of there being two or three large 
owners in the village owning a little over half the land, and they might 
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t'l’y ^ impose their wislieai on the rest of the villagers ; that is what you 
contemplate? — ^Yes ; I want to make it as easy as possible to consolidate. 

40,837. With reference to pasture schemes, you want a remission of 
land revenue for pastures which are properly established and maintained? — 
Yes, 

■40,838. 3 think I have seen only a small part of the Gurgaon District, 
going by road to Karnal, but I saw no pastures? — ^You do not go through 
Gurgaon there. There are no pastures; I want to start them; we might 
have a doaen cultivators joining together for the purpose. 

40.839. Could you do that without enclosing your pasture?— Part of 
the proper maintenance would consist in enclosing. 

40.840. Enclosed pasture and limited grazing? — ^Yea, that is all part of 
the maintenance. Mr. Branford, the Punjab Cattle Expert, came on a 
short tour with me and looked at tho sort of ground; he is very much in 
favour of that sort of thing; he thinks we can breed on those terms. 

40.841. With regard to what you say as to the Cabbie Breeding Depart- 
ment, IS it cramped because there is not enough money given to it? — I 
do not think the Agricultural Department really undei'stands this cattle 
problem. 

40.842. Surely it is part of the business of an agricnlburist to understand 
cattle? — ^You would think so. 

40.843. That is one thing at least which they do not understand in 
England ? — At Gurgaon we have got i600 stud bulls; I believe we have the 
biggest breeding establishment in the world; you would tliink they would 
pour veterinary people on to us to stop bpidonncs, but we keep running 
short of serum, and we have not got the men to inoculate nor have we got 
suiEoieut staff bo inspect these bulls. I do not believe any rancher in the 
Argentine has got 600 stud bulls, but we cannot get Veterinary Assistanbs 
and we cannot get serum. I believe we have gob every known epidemic raging 
in the Gurgaon district; we are surrounded by Indian States who have no 
veterinary arrangements at aU. They have huge fairs in which they make 
a great income, none of which they spend on cattle breeding, on bulls or on 
cattle hospitals ; they simply disseminate disease, 

40.844. I take it from what yon say that in your breeding in the Gurgaon 
district yon are paying attention to the cow stock? — We are trying to, yes. 

40,846. I think you said there was a neglect of the females, both human 
and bovine? — ^Yes. We have eight Veterinary Assistants for 2,400 square 
miles for disease inspection of cattle and epidemics; what can they do? 

40.846. Would you agree that it is no use sending out good bulls if no 
attention whatever is paid to the cows and calves? The stock simply dies 
out? — They keep them alive, but the cow is not as well developed as she 
should be. 

40.847. Nor is the calf that you want to get? — ^Yes, the next generation is 
not as well developed, but we are making a vast improvement in our cattle. 

40.848. You suggest the giving of awards in connection with cattle breed- 
ing so that, as in England, cattle breeding may become an honourable hobby. 
Have you seen any indication at all of the richer zamindars taking up oat Lie 
breeding as a hobby?— One man who happens to be a Member of the Legis 
lative Oouncil, Rao Bahadur Balbix Singh, keeps a herd of good cows. I 
should like everyone, from the highest in the land, to have a pedigree herd, 

40.849. You draw attention to the absence of literature suitable for 
villagers; have you formed any idea as to how that literatui’e could be pro- 
vided P Who would write ? — I fancy if you offered money the writers would 
appear. If you guaranteed a sale of Rs.20,000 for a good book, I think writers 
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would appear; I do not knowj I do not know how writers are produced in any 
country. 

40,860. There is no market at present for that sort of literature? — ^No. 

4/0,861. "We are faced with the position that even if you produced literacy 
in India there is nothing for the boys to readP — Yes, that is why they are 
not keen on the schools: there is nothing to read; if they had something 
corresponding to Bohinson Crusoe and Alice in Wonderland suitable for 
village life they would all want to learn to read. 

40,862. I was wondering whether you yo'urself have tried to ■write any- 
thing? — T. have pnbhshed some stuff, but I am afraid this uplift literature is 
rather dull reading; I should hke to see something more amusing than I can 
produce. 

4£),853. Sir Oanga Bam: "What has become of the salt works in your dis- 
trict P — Salt can be produced and imported cheaper -than it can be made 
there, and so the works died a natural death, and had ■to be closed down. I 
worked it out to see whether I could re-introduce the industry, and I found 
it would hare to be subsidised by Government to an enormous extent to 
enable anybody to get a bring out of it. 

40,854. Sir Thomas Middleton: At what price can cultira'bors buy salt in 
your district; do you happen to know? — No. 

4D,865. Professor Qcungulee : Have you any organised non-ofB.cial agency in 
your district whose co-operation might be profitable to you; I am no't think- 
ing of individuals, but of an organised non-offioial agency? — I do not 
think so. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


APPENDIX. 

PEoanHss OB' the Eubaii Uplibi Sohemb in Gtjegaon. 



1920-21. 1026-27. 

Approved stud bulls 

8 

666 

Castration of bad stud bulls 

... — 

472 

Hissars heifers 

.. — 

123 

Rams 

... — 

125 

Stallions 

6 

16 

Iron ploughs ... 

— 

1,337 

Ploughing matches ... 


All tehsils, district and 
divisional championships. 

Cattle fairs ... 

2 

11 

Persian wheels 

. — 

600 

Ee-afiorestation of hills . . 

1,326 

acres. 6,780 acres. 

Area under 8-A wheat 

16,000 ,. 

Area under Bosy Batla cotton 

... — 

26,000 „ 

Field rats poisoned 

... — 

417 villages (2,60,000 
acres). 

Porcupines poisoned 

... — 

80 villages (186 bur- 
rows closed) 

Horse and cattle show and agri- 


cultural exhibition, etc. ... 

— 

Palwal. 

Banks 

163 

900 

Members 

3,303 

19,000 

Working capital ... 

Rs. 1,36,224 

Rs. 24,00,000 

Working capital, per society 

... Rs. 900 

Rs. 2,704 
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Hanhs—contd, 1920 - 21 . 1926 - 27 . 

Owned capital .. .. 118.14,000 Ks. 4.00.000 


Owned capital, per society 
Central Banks and Unions 

Sealth. 

Hospitalfi .. 

Patients 
Health centres 
Health visitors 
Vaccinations 

Plague inoculations 

Pits 6 feet deep for village refuse*, 
manure, etc. 

Domestic school 

Proper arrangements in drinking 
wells 


Education. 

High schools 

Pupils 

Girls in boys’ schools . . 

Rod Cross and St.John ambulance 
branches ... 

Night schools 

School of Rural Economy... 

Propaganda. 

English pamphlets 

Vernacular posters 

Vernacular leaflets 

Vernacular pamphlets 
Magic lanterns 
District Gazette . 

General 


Marriage registers 

Kaj 

Dungcake making . 


Bullock-driven flour mills 


Rs. 92 Rs. 608 

1 4 


11 23 

,27,000 2,58,000 

— 7 (urban 3, rural 4), 

— 4 

12,026 42,000 

4 epidemics 2,06,850 
last epidemic 1,21,666 

— 30,000 

Heaps of rubbish, a.shes, etc 
removed in 1.260 villages. 
— Started. 

— 4 wells working, 

many under ordtr 


2 4 (2 added by public 

subscription!. 

10,839 23,478 

— 860 

— 44 

— 140 

— Started. 


— 10,620 

— 68,000 

— 77,600 

— 4,000 

— 16 

— (weekly) 1,800 issue. 

— One Territorial Battalion 

ll/14th Punjab Regiment 
(Gurgaon Battalion) 

— One tribe of 126,000 com- 

plete. 

— Very rare now. 

■ — Some villages stopped alto- 

gether — reduction in 
many hundreds. 

— A few only working, but 

several hundred indented 
for — not yet delivered. 
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SARDAR MUHAMMED NAWAZ KHAN, I.A.R.O., M.L.A., 
of Kot-Fateh-Khan, Attock District. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 6. — ^Agricultubal Indebtedness. — ( a) (i) Poverty due to care- 
lessness and bad customs, easy credit. 

(ii) Moneylenders, co-operative credit societies, landholders. 

(ill) Poverty. 

(6) Yes, but laws require to be administered, and that is never going to 
happen in the Punjab till the judiciary of the Province is recruited from 
among agriculturists. 

(c) Yes. 

Question 7. — Feagmbntation oe Holdings — (a) The only remedy that I 
can think of is compulsory consolidation of holdings 

(b) Ignoj ance and selfishness which can only be overcome by education and 
legislation. 

(c) Yea. 


Oral Evidence. 

40,856. Sir Henry Lawrence: Sardar Nawaz Khan, you have been good 
enough to send us a brief note of your evidence. Would you give us an 
account of what it is you wish to say? — •! do not think I can give you any 
account in addition to the two questions which I have answered. 

40.867. 1 take it from your answer to Question 6 (6) that you are not 
satisfied with the present administration of justice. Is it civil justice or 
criminal justice? — Chvil justice. 

40.868. What is the matter on which yon consider improvement is 
neoessaryf— il have submitted it in my note. If more people were recruited 
from among the agnonltuxists, they would be able to understand the con- 
ditions better than the people who come from towns. I do not mean any 
slur on the gentlemen who are now administering justice. 

40.859. Is it lack of understanding or lack of sympathy? — ^Lack of under- 
standing. 

40.860. Is any advance being made towards recruitment from agri- 
culturists? — I am not quite sure about it; I do not know 

40.861. You yourself are a landlord, zamindar of Attock, are you? — Yes. 

40.862. Do you hve on your land? — ^Yes. 

40,868. Do you cultivate your land? — I do not cultivate; my tenants 
cultivate the land. 

40.864. Mr, Oolvert . I understand you are very keen on agricultural im- 
provement? — I think all zamindars ought to be. 

40.865. You are also in charge of all the co-opeiative societies on your 
estate P — ^Yes. 

40.866. How many societies are there? — ^About 60. 

40.867. You are Honorary Assistant Registrar for your estate? — ^Yes. 

40.868. I believe you once tried to get rid of all debts to moneylenders by 
advancing mouej' to your tenants? — ^Yes. 

40.869. What happened to that experiment? — ^In the beginning it seemed 
to work well; bub after some time I found that some of the tenants were 
trying to cheat me by obtaining money from me saying that they were in 
debt though actually they were nob in debt; so I stopped that. 

40.870. Were you advancing money free of interest? — Yes. I stopped 

giving them the money and I started these co-operative societies. 
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40,871. You only lend now throngh co-operative societies? — ^Yes. 

40.873. Ts there on your estate a union of the co-operative societies P — Yes. 

40,873 Do you work through that union? — Yes, 

40.874. Cfeuld you tell us what your oxporience has beou with now types 
of seed? — The tenants in that part aie very conservative; they do not take 
anything which is new ; hut I presume that, if tlioso oixperiinenLs ai’o carried 
oil for some time, ultimately they will begin to see the benefit of the dilToreut 
kinds of seed and start sowing them. 

40,870. What kind of seed did you try to introduce? — 'Wheat, Punjab 11. 
That IS the only seed we have tried. 

40.876. Does it give a better yield than the local variety? — ^Yes. 

40.877 . Is it becoming popular ? — ^Yes ; they are taking to it now. 

40.878. That is the only kind of new seed you have so far introduced? — 
Yes. 

40.879. Have you tried cattle improvement? — ^Yos. 

40.880. What is ifc you have done there? — There again I deal through the 
co-operative societies I sell the young cattle to the union at cheap rates on 
the coudibion that members only will buy and sell among themselves and 
that they should not be sold to outsiders <rhat helps ns to keep good cattle 
in the societies; otherwise people tliere are in the habit of selling good 
cattle and ploughing the land with bad cattle. 

40.881. At present you ai’e trying to improve the quality of the cattle on 
the estate P — Yes. 

40,883. Is that doing well? — Yes. 

40.883. Have you done anything to improve the sheep P — ^Yes; we have 
tried two dilloi'ent kinds of sheep ; one is what is known in our parts as the 
Turkish and the other is the Merino sheep. The wool of the latter is much 
better than that of the ordinary type, though the people thore like Lhe former 
better. 

40.884. Is a distinct improvement taking place? — ^Yos, 

40,886. One point whioh we have had constantly before us is as to why 
big lon'dholders do net take mere interest in agriculture. Could you 
explain why your neighbours do not take more interest in agriculture?— 
In my part of the country quite a lot depends on the Deputy Oommiasiouor. 
If he happens to take one view, all the landowners are in a way compelled 
by circumstances to take the same view, whether they believe in it or not. 
Of course, some Deputy Commissioners are very good; on the other hand 
you find some who have oertain ideas of their own, and if anybody else 
has any other ideas, then they do not encourage him. They think their 
ideas are better than his and therefo^re he is required to conform' to them. 
Then again I think that of late too muoh importance has been attached to 
politics; I ■do nob mean to say that politics does not deserve any attention 
at all, but too muoh importance has been given to tihose who curse the 
administration, and all sorbs of facilities have been provided and different 
political organisations have been formed to encourage politicians, with the 
result that the landowners have been left out in the cold. I think these 
are the two chief difficulties in the way of those landowners who w»ant 
to take interest, and I think thore are quit© a lot nowadays who want to 
interest themselves in agriculture. Of course there are some who are 
lazy or who are in debt, in which case they cannot do muoh to help their 
tenants. 

40.886. You saw this Horae Show in Delhi? — ^Yes. 

40.887, Do you think that if the same amount of attention were devoted 
to cattle-breeding as is devoted to horse-breeding, there would be good 
results P — Yes. 

iSfardar Muhammied Nawaz Kliam. 
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40^888. Have you found the Agricultural Department of much use to you 
in Attock? — One hardly sees any of those people; at least I have never 
seen anyone there. 

40.889. Do you find the Veterinary Department useful to you? — Yes, they 
do more work than the Agricultural Department. 

40.890. There has been m your district a big experiment in silos. Can 
you give us any evidence as to the result of that experiment? — 'No. 

40.891. We have just heard from the last witness that big landlords 
take too much from the tenant. Is it the custom on your side to take 
any cesses above the fixed rent? — There are certain cesses which are put 
down in the revenue papers, but most of the landlords do not collect these 
cesses, because the rents are supposed to be quite enough, and also there 
is a scarcity of tenants. If you begin to take all the rent you are entitled 
10 , you will probably find that all the tenants will go away. 

40.892. What is the state of the ordinary primary education on your 
estate ? — We have got nine schools there. 

40.893. Are they well attended? — ^Yes 

40.894. Do you think the time has arrived to start compulsory educa- 
tion in that part of the Province? — I do not think that it will work in my 
part of the country. 

40,896. Do you mean the people are too backward or what? — ^No. Suppos- 
ing there is a boy of ten years of age, he is usually sent to look after the 
cattle. When he comes back to the house and there is somebody else to take 
hiB place, only then he goes to the school If there is compulsory primary 
education then I do not know what will happen, because in that case the 
people would bel required to employ servants to do the work which is now 
being done by children. 

40.896. Have you tried any improved ploughs? — ^Yea, the Eaja plough 
and the harrow. 

40.897. Have you tried the Meston plough? — ^No. 

40.898. Wlhat is your experience ? — 1 think the Rajia plough is quite goon 
for those parts, but it is rather heavy. The cattle are not strong enough 
to pull it and so the people do not take to it, but if there were better 
cattle then I think it would be quite useful. 

40.899. Have you tried artificial manures of any kind? — No. 

40.900. Have you tried fruit growing? — ^Yes. 

40.901. In fruit-gi'owing do you get any help at all from anyone? — 
No. 

40,903. Mr. Kamat' You are in favour of compulsory consolidation of 
holdings ? — Yes. 

40.903. You say that in the Punjab, where we are told that the co-opera- 
tive movement has been successful, compulsory consolidation is necessary? 
— ^Yes, my reason is that with the oo-operative movement you will be able 
to consolidate all the holdings throughout the Province within the next 
sixty years, but if you were to have some sort of legislation then you would 
be able to do it immediately, and the sooner it is done the better. 

40.904. You think that oonsolidation by means of the co-operative move- 
ment will be a very*%low process P— It wiE take some time. 

40.905. Sixty years? — ^Yes, for it to spread throughout the Province. 
'Some districts will take to it sooner than)' others; for instance my district 
will take to it I think, in about thirty years. 

40.906. Professor Qtmgulee ; You say there is a great deal of scope for a 
-fruit growing industry? — ^No; Mr. Culvert wanted to know whether I got 
jiny help from anybody in fruit growing, and I said “No.” 
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40j907. Is there any scope for fruit growing ? — I think that fruit growing 
requires a lot of water and there is not much water in my district; it is 
all harani 

40.908. Sir JLennj Lawrence: What class of tenant do you deal with? — 
They are mostly Awana. 

40.909. Do they all belong to one tribe P-^No; the majority of thoiii how- 
ever do belong to one tribe. 

40,910 Do you belong to that tribe? — 'No, I belong to a different tribe 
which is called the Gheha (Mughal) tribe. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


RAO BAHADUR CHAUDHRI LAL CHAND, President, 
State Council, Bharatpur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1 — IIesiiaiioh — JSver since Agriculture booamo a provincial 
subject, the Government of India has not been giving enough guidance in the 
matter of research, and consequently unity of policy of programme has been 
sacrificed and cxintiguous provinces under similar conditions are liable to 
have clifierent policies. Rosearch work done so far by provinces should be 
codified, and an organisation to bring about better co-operation and co- 
ordination between different provinces should be brought into exisienct,'. 

Question 2. — AomouiiTUiiAL Eduoation. — Government has imparted some 
education in agriculture hut so far very little education has been given 
to the agriculturist. The man who actually wields the plough has not been 
sufficiently approached. In India we look upon education as a means to get 
into Government Service. "We cannot change the mentality in a day ond so 
long as it is not made compulsory for certain departments to recruit mon 
with agricultural eduoation, the position will not improve. Reoruitmeut 
to Oo-operative Department, Veterinary Department and allied seiwicos like 
the Court of War^, Revenue and Oanal Departments and to the village 
schools, if confined to those who possess the agricultural diploma or degree 
as the case may be will give stimulus to the education of agriculturists. 
The market value for a youth who has received agricultural education 
should he raised and half the work of agricultural education will be finished. 
Higher services Should also be recruited from agricultural graduates. The 
rate at which the arts side of education has progressed uudor private enter- 
prise is sufficient to convince us of the rapid stride agricultural education 
will take, if the above suggestion is accept^. 

Agricultural education at present is very meagre, and does not attract the 
best brains even from among agriculturists. As remarked above it should be 
made attractive. 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts is another problem and the following 
methods will prove useful: — 

1. Night Schools for adults wherein simple education in the form of 
stories &o., should be imparted. 

2. Polk Schools of Denmark should be copied in rural areas; and 

3. Propaganda. V 

Question 3. — ^Demonsthation and Peopaganda. — (a) Demonstration farms 
and demonstration plots seem to have been successful in this respect But 
the demonstration farm should demonstrate that with equal labour w’e could 
produce more than what the agriculturist does, otherwise, we will only be 
demonstrating that agriculture is not a paying profession and should be 
given up There should be one such farm at headquarters of each teJisiL 
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(b) Increase their mimber and do intensive propaganda. 

(c) Select a particular area (a teksil or a district) for intensive work not 
only in agriculture but alec in veterinary and co-operation and in a few 
years this area will serve as a demonstration plot not only to induce indi- 
vidual cultivators, but also to attract private enterprise in this line. No 
amount of preaching will serve better than this example. 

(d) Cinema shows with agricultural co-operative and veterinary slides 
should be given very frequently on the occasion of cattle fairs and telml 
co-operative conferences, as attempted in some oases in the Punjab. 

Question 4. — Administeation. (c) (i) In Agricultural Service a whole 
army of workers is needed to carry the message of the research worker to 
the cultivators. The same may he said about Vetennarj' also There is too 
much of overlapping in Veterinary Department. This will he appaieut 
from a comparison with the human medical service as shown below — 

Medical. Vetennary. 

Minister. Minister. 

1 I 

Inspector General. Financial Commissioner for Development. 

Civil Surgeon. Director of Agriculture. 

I I 

Assistant or Sub- Chief Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 

Assistant Surgeon. | 

Superintendent, Do. 

Dy.- Superintendent, Do. 

Inspector, Do. 

Veterinary Assistant. 

Thus whereas in human agency there are two steps only between the man 
who deals with the people direct and the Minister, we have as many as 
SIX sets of officers intervening between the Minister and the Veterinary 
Assistant. The pay and prospects of the Subordinate Services should be 
made more attractive in older to induoei better brains to take to these 
sei vices. 

(ii) Bailioays . — The schedule of rates for marketing seed and fodder should 
be revised. Railway Inspectors for goods should bei drawn from educated 
retired Military Officers to stop corruption and should be posted on all 
important stations. 

(iii) Roods. — Communications from village to village are in a hopeless 
condition. Legislation will he necessary first to straighten these roads and 
then steps should he taken to widen consolidate them. In not a few 
places these village roads serve as drams also and aref impassable during 
monsoons. 

(iv) The Meteorological Department should be brought into touch with the 
riu’al people. All important rural papers particularly vernacular ones 
Ahould be supplied with up-to-date information. 

(v) The Post office is a great help in imparting education and bringing out 
of the way places into touch with the market and the Press. Government 
should lay down a policy of extension into rural areas and in cases where 
people or co-operative societies are prepared to guarantee against losses and 
to meet expenses, a post office should not be refused. 

(vi) Canal telegraph offices should be thrown open to the public and the 
policy should be like the one indicated in respect to the post offices. 
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QtmsriON 6. — ^Finance. — (a) For short terjn credit, co-operative credit 
societies, with constant stipervision, is the only remedy. It is no use aiming 
at the ideal of members managing their own affairs on the very first day as 
that is an impossibility. For long term credit, mortgage banks should be 
started. In Punjab at least this branch, if transferred to the CJo-operative 
Department, will work better, as they are more in touch with the financial 
position and needs of the cultivators than the revenue staff. I remember 
one case where Government was anxious to help people by advancing iaccavi. 
About a lakh was advanced on loan at 9 to 12 per cent, per annum by the 
co-operative staff, but the Tahsildar actually reported to tho higher authori- 
ties that people were not prepared to take tacoavi at 6 or 7 per cent., and it 
was not before the higher authorities took severe action and guaranteed 
against corruption that the cultivators availed themselves of this tacoavi. 

Question 6. — ^Auricultueal Indetebness .(a) The following are the main 

causes — (i) The uncertainty of crops, (ii) heavy cattle mortality; (in) litiga- 
tion, (iv) expenditure on ornaments and expensive ceremonial customs; 
(v) heavy rate of interest; and (vi) heavy burden of land rovonue on owners 
of small holdings. 

Note.— U nlike income-tax, no one, however small his income may be, is 
exempt, and there is no graduated system of assessment. 

(h) The following measures will help* — 

(1) Co-O'perative societies should be opened not for demonstration, but 
in order to bring the whole of the rural population within thoir fold. 

(2) Recruitment of judges and munsifs from among the agricul- 
turists. 

(3) Moneylending profession should be reformed on such lines by legis- 
lation as there may be fairness and justice in dealings and TJsurioii'i 
Loans Act should be made more effective. 

(4) Redemption of Mortgages Act should be passed everywhere fixing 
a percentage of principal beyond which interest should not be allowed 
in any cose. 

(6) The Alienation of Land Act has done good in tho Punjab. Similar 
legidation should be provided everywhere. But care should be taken 
that big zamindars should not devour the smaller ones In tho Punjab 
idus evil has crept in, and steps should be taken to amend the Alienation 
of Land Act so that no one may sell or mortgage his land if it is below 
the average of an economic holding. The prohibition should apply to all 
purchasers, agrioulturists or non-agriculturists. 

(c) Control of credit, &c., should be left to oo-operative societies. Yes, 
non-termmable mortgages should be prohibited. 

Qossixon 7. — ^Fragmentation oe HonniNas. — Stops taken in the Punjab in 
consolidating holdings have proved very successful, and must be copied every- 
where. As the preliminary stage has been passed tho Government should 
spread this movement very rapidly with some expert at its head for the whole 
of India. The method known as the Oalveit Sdieme of consolidation should 
be copied in every Province. 

Question 8. — ^IniaGATiON. — (<z) The Government has paid practically no 
attention to well irrigation and pond or tank irrigation in the Punjab, and 
the Irrigation Department is only a canal irrigation department. In all 
places where water level has come up canal irrigation should give place lo 
well irrigation, and canal water thus saved should be extended further into 
harani tracts. 

For south-east Punjab (Rohtak, Elarnal, Gurgaon and DEissar districts) 
some provision for better irrigation should be made. This can be done by 
taking in hand the project called the Bhakra dam scheme. Another alterna- 
tive is to divert Ganges water into the Janma to supplement its waters. The 
level of the soil favours this scheme. 

Kao Kahadwr (Jha-udhri Lai Oha/nd. 
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Quesiton 9. — Soils, — Improvemient of soils or reclamation of alkali land is 
a pious wish, no douht. But its turn should come after aU the good land has 
received irrigation. In a country where waste land could be had for the 
asking (from Muttra down to the Bombay Presidency) money should be spent 
on making use of the best that nature has provided for us, and which is lying 
waste for want of men, control of water or some other manageable cause. 

Question 16. — ^Vbtbbinaiit. — (b) (i) Yes, and the system is working well. 

(li) The need for the expansion is not being adequately met. I suggest 
there should be one dispensary in an area of five D^es radius or on some 
basis of population, except in aieas which are very thinly populated. 

(iii) I see no special difliculty in the present system, and hence do not 
advocate the transfer of control to provincial authority. 

Question 16. — Animal HusBAimaY. — (a) (i) I suggest that local breeds 
may be improved by starting cattle-breeding societies and by opening 
Government cattle-breeding farms in areas of famous breed, just like 
Hariana of Bohtak, Sahiwal of Montgomery, Dhani of Western Punjab and 
Thar-Parkar of Sindh, <fec. In improving these breeds dual purpose should 
be kept in view, i.e., there should be improvement both in milking and 
draft qualities of these animals. As far as possible efforts should be made 
to keep these breeds pure. 

QuBSTroN 20. — ^Marketing. — 1 suggest that Government or local bodies 
should stamp weights and measures, and that these alone* should be used in 
all markets and using of any other measures should be made unlawful. 
These weights and measures should be checked by some authority after some 
fixed period. 

Qubstion 22. — Co-oPEBATioN. — (a) (i) I think, to encourage the growth of 
the co-operative movement, sufficiently weU-trained staff may be given to 
this department. Other Provinces should follow the example of the Punjab. 
In order to attract good brains and to keep up the present efficiency of the 
Punjab, the pay of an Inspector sliould not be less than that of a Tahsildar, 
and an Assistant Registrar should be paid not less than an Extra; Assistant 
Commissioner. 1 also suggest that the. payment of revenue in those villages 
where there is a co-operative society diould be made through the co-opera- 
tive society, ns is being done in a few cases in Bewari Tabsil. Besides the 
above, Government should supply the staff needed for making new schemes 
successful and give financial help in the form of cheap loans to new forms of 
co-operative institutions, such os mortgage banks and building societies. 

(c) I suggest that if three-fourths of the people want to have co-operative 
schemes such as co-operative irrigation, co-operative fencing and co-opera- 
tive consolidation of holdings, the remaining one-fourth should be compelled 
to join for the common ben^t of all. I am in favour of other necessary 
legislation with the advice of experts of the type of Mr. Calvert 

(d) I think A Class sooietios have achieved their object, and B Class are 
coming up to it. In writing the above lines, I have only the Punjab in 
view. 


Oral Evidence. 

40.911. Sir Heni'y Lavorence ; Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Chaud, you 
are President of the State Council, Bharatpur ? — ^Tes. 

40.912. And you have been a Minister in the Punjab Government P — ^Yes. 

40.913. We have rend your note with much interest. What is the principal 
point to which you attach most importance and which you wish us to 
consider? — ^In the first place, I would have intensive propaganda work both 
in agriculture (including veterinary) as well as co-operation. Each depart- 
ment should select particular areas to carry on their work 5 for instanoe,. 
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tho Department of Agriculture should see that nothing but the best seed 
IS used by the cultivators. Then the Veterinary Department should see that 
the best bulls are made availablej and similarly, the Oo-oporative Depart- 
ment should see that as many of the cultivators becomo members of the 
co-operative societies as possible. 

40,914, Were you Minister lor Agriculture in the Punjab P — Yes. 

40.916. And also for Co-operation P — Yes. 

40,916 You belong to tlie cultivating community P — Y'es, I am a Jat. 

40.917. You have hoaid the ovidonoe given before the Oominission by the 
Duputy Commissioner of GurgaonP — ^Yes. 

40.918. 1 understand that a large section of the population with which 
he dealt with belonged to your community P Are yon acquainted with the 
improvement he has told us has taken place in Lhat district ? — ^Yes. 

40.919. Improvement in the welfare of the people P — Yea; I have been to 
Gurgaon. 

40.920. Du you agreo with his description of the condition of tho people, 
with their earnest seeking after higher things nowP — ^Yes, there is a change 
no doubt, but there is one fear, and lhat is bhat when Mr. Brayue leaves 
they will go hack to tho old conditions. 

40.921. You do not think that it has taken a hold upon the Juts there P — 
That will certainly take time. 

40.922. How much time would it take: about a generabionP — ^No, not 
quite a generation, but with some education of a bettor standard they will 
be able to take to it after ten years; they require some guiding hand for 
that period at least. 

40.923. Supposing a District or Local Board -is in financial difficulties and 
has to spend its money veiy cautiously, which would you place first in order 
of merit, roads or schools P — think both are very necessary; you cannot 
put one in front of the other. 

40.924. I gather from your note that communications from village to 
village are in a very hopeless condition P — -Yes, the roads are more or less 
like drains in the rainy season. If I remember aright, Mr. Calvert did 
some work in connection with village roads. The Punjab Govonunent sot 
apart about B3.30,000 for that purpose in 1924. 

40.926. Are the village roads tho property of the State or of the 
zamindarsP — ^No, the mojority of the people here are peasant proprietors; 
in the south-east there are very few big zamindars, so tho land in question 
belongs to the proprietory body, 

40.926. In another Pioviuce we were told that nothing could ho done with 
these village roads until tho actual laud Lhiough which those roads passed 
was bought from the zamindars. la that the position with you hereP — ^Here 
the land is tho common village laud, and wo could have legislation to the 
efieot that all the roads should be the property of tho District Board. I 
mean to say that we can have all these roads which lead from one village to 
another made the property of the District Board. 

40.927. You can spend money on thear improvement without compensating 
any person, can you P — ^Yes, if we introduce legislation. 

40.928. You require legislation? — Yes. 

40,029. Is it proposed to pass such legislation P — ^It has never been pixi- 
posed to pass such legislation, but it is necessary that such legislation should 
be passed. 

40,930. Would you advocate that such, legislation should he passed P — ^Yos; 
the Municipalities give us a parallel. Here ©very street as defined by law is 
vested in the Municipal Oommittee. Similarly roads leading from one village 

JSao Bahadur Ghaudhri Lai Chand. 
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to another may vest in the hands of the District Board by means of legisla- 
tion. And I thinh that so far as the Punjab is concerned if such a proposal 
were made it would be carried. The zamindar members who command the 
largest majority will probably favour this idea. 

40.931. So far as you are aware is there any such proposal pending the 
consideration of Government P — No. 

40.932. Mr. Calvert . When you became Minister you found that the 
arbitration societies had been closed downP — ^Tes. 

40.933. By order of your predecessor? — ^Yes. 

40.934. Did you try to revive them? — I do not remember what action was 
taken, but certainly I did not like the idea, and the majority of the zamindar 
members resented the order very much, at any rate those who were concerned 
with them. 

40.935. Those societies were becoming popular, were they? — Yea, very 
popular. They were doing very useful work. 

40.936. Sir Henry Lawrence: Stopping htigationp — ^Yes. 

40.937. Professoi Oangulee: Why was it stopped by the Minister P — L do 
not know what the reasons were; Mr Calvert may probably know. For one 
thing the Minister was a non-agriculturist and a townsman. 

40,936. Mr Calveii . Could you suggest to us how the Usurious Loans Acn 
could be more widely enforced? — ^Ybu require a sympathetic staff to work it, 
that IS the first thing. Just at present in the judiciary of the Province there 
are very few zamindars or agriculturists. Unless you recruit a fair pro- 
portion from amongst the zamindar and agricultural classes you cannot 
improve things. 

40.939. W'ould you like to see the Redemption of Mortgages Act amended 
so as to apply it to a larger number of cases P — Certainly. 

40.940. At present it applies only to petty mortgages? — Yes. 

40.941. Du you know of cases ir which the mortgagor is prevented by the 
mortgagee from redeeming his land? — There are any number of such cases. 

40.942. Would you like to suggest any method whereby the bigger land- 
owners could be prevented from swallowing up the smaller ones? — ^That is a 
groat problem in the Punjab, and the sooner it is taken in hand the better. 

I would have an ecouomio inquii’y made to find out what is the size of an 
economic holding, just sufficient to support a family of six persons, and also 
to notify for each district the size of the economic holding, below which 
nobody should be allowed to sell his property, whether to a zamindar or to a 
non-zamindar. This can be done by amending the Land Alienation Act. 
The bigger zamindars will not like this. 

40,948. Can you suggest any means whereby the improvement of the land 
could be encouraged by sinking of wells or by similar measures ?— Yes ; there 
are as I h.ave said in my note, tracts where the canal water is no longer 
needed, as the water level has risen up. Government should undertake the 
sinking of wells and charge ahiuna from the people and extend water so saved 
into 'bartini tracts. 

40 944. Government should sink the wells and recover by a water cess ? — 
Yes.’ 

40,946. You favour the use of stamped weights and measures? — ^Yes. 

40,946. Do yon think that could be successfully imposed on the Provinc^P 
—I think so.' Corruption is greatest in the ginning faotones and mills 
where cotton is bought and in the mandis. It should not be difficult to have 
a staff to check it. 
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40.947. I -wras thinking of the weights and measures used in shops, and so 
onp — They could be checked by the oo-operative or revenue staff in the 
villages. 

40.948. You think it could be done? — ^Yes. I have known cases where in 
the same shop one set of weights and measures has been kept for buying and 
another for selling. 

40.949. I think you were Chairman of the District Board at Rohtak? — 1 
was Vice-Chairman for six or seven years. 

40,960 Did you fnd the people there willing to pay for increased 
amenities P Was a local cess raised m your time? — ^Yos, and there was no 
difficulty in getting it sanctioned. Later on, however, the aamo Board 
resented it, and there was some trouble. It may bo the momhors fell out 
amongst themselves. In my time, however, I never had any difficulty utf 
getting them to agree to it; there was difficulty only on one occasion, when 
1 wanted to have a sanitary staff appointed, and they objected, not on the 
ground of expense, but because tlioy said it would moan so many more 
mouths to be fed when touring in villages. 

40,961. I believe Rohtak has the largest mileage of metalled roads of any 
district in the Province? — Yes. 

40,952. Are those roads appreciated? — Yes, very much. The zamirndars 
have greatly benefited by them. 

40.963. Do yon think they would be prepared to pay for an oxLeasion ol 
those roads? — ^Yes. In my time they were very eager to have their own 
tramways, and for that they were willing to pay a certain cess. I am not 
sure whether they will be prepared to pay that now, because 24 pies in the 
rupee is a fairly large amount, and they may not oaro for an extra coss ; but 
they highly appreciate the existence of roads, and when the roads got out of 
order they resented it very much. There have been cases where they have 
refused grants for building schools so as to have more money for roads. 

40.964. Rohtak is a large oott on-growing district? — Yas, fairly large. 

40,966. Are they trying any new cottons there? — ^Bhatla cotton is being 

tried and it is fairly successful. 

40.966. Is there any difficulty in marketing that cotton? — I do not know. 

40.967. Is wetting of the cotton practised by the growers?— 'Yes. Someone 
told me that when bringing the cotton to market they sprinkle a little 
water over it. 

40.968. The growers, not the ginners? — ^The ginners do it too. 

40.969. 'Who does it the most? — I think The growers have learnt it from 
the ginners. 

40.960. Rohtak is also a large cone-growing district? — Yes. 

40.961. Are any improved canes being tried there? — Ooimbatore 213 
IS being tried, I believe, sucoeesfuUy. 

40.962. You were also President for many years of the Oo-operative 
Central Bank at Rohtak? — Yes. I was Honorary Secretary for about ten 
years. I was manager from the beginning and left m 1921. 

40.963. Did you suffer from too much official interference? — Not at all. 
As a matter of fact, most of our success was due to the official help wo 
received, because in the beginning when the bank was first started there 
was opposition all round, from the moneylenders, the lawyers and almost 
everyone. We had to get the money from Lyallpur, Jullnndur, Rawalpindi, 
Ac. As our credit became established, however, the very people who used 
to oppose us took their money away from the Imperial and other banks 
and brought it to us. There was a time when we had move money than 
we could spend, and we had to lower the rate of interest. The very people 

JBoo Bahadur Ohavdhri Lul Chand. 
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wlio had at first opposed it used to come to me asking for preference 
in making deposits. Our credit was thus very well established and we 
advanced several lakhs to Lyallpur, JuUundur and Delhi. 

49,964 You are in favour of the recruitment of the agricultural classes 
into the various departments of Government? — ^Yes. 

40,966. To what extent would you carry that? — w’ould not sacrifice 
efl&cienoy. A minimum qualification should be fixed for every service and 
a certain percentage of posts reserved for zamindars; but if men of the 
required standard are not available from zamindnrs I do not think 
efficiency should be sacrificed. 

40.966. "Would you give duly qualified agriculturists preference over others 
equally qualified? — ^Yes. 

40.967. In the Education Department how far would you carry that? — 
Roughly speaking, 76 per cent, of the vacancies in such services should 
go to agriculturists and zamindars. 

40.968. Why do you advocate that?— 'Because I have known cases where 
the zamindars have suffered, against the intentions of Government, because 
the officer in charge was not sympathetic. 

40.969. In the case of ordinaiy village primary education, what would 
be the difference between the agriculturist and the non-agriculturist 
teacher? — So far as those posts are concerned, I would say, “ Rural people 
for rural areas.” 

40.970. You think they are more in e3Tnpathy with the people? — ^Yes. 

40.971. "What about the Agricultural Department? — A man whose family 
has been carrying oa agriculture for generations must be best fifrted for 
such work. In Departments like Agriculture and Veterinary the giving 
of even more than 76 per cent, of the vacancies to zamindars would he 
justified. 

40.972. Professor Gatvgulee ; "What are the difficulties in the way of 
popidarising adult education in rural areas? — ^It is difficult to secure 
regrdar attendiance. lu the slack seasons they will all come, hut when 
there is work to be done the attendance falls off : they do not care about 
it sufficiently. 

40.973. Has any systematic effort been made to popularise adult educa- 
tion? — Yes; we opened a large number of night schools, and we find night 
schools have succeeded better than others. 

40.974. Who are the teachers? — The ordinary school teachers. We give 
them a bonus. 

40,976. The ordinary village primary school teachers? — ^Yee. Those night 
schools succeeded best which had the backing of the Oo-operative Depart- 
ment. 

40,976. Did you follow a definite curriculum P — ^No; the aim and object 
was to teach them reading and writing. 

40,977 Is there any organised non-official agency in your district to assist 
such Government Departments as Agriculture and Veterinary, Oo-operative, 
Education and so on? — ^No, simply private individuals. 

40.978. 8ir James MacKenna: In your first paragraph you express the 
opinion that since agriculture has become a provincial subject (by which I 
presume you mean a Transferred subject) the Government of India has 
not been giving that direction in matters of research that they formerly 
did? — ^Yos, 

40.979. Have you any idea how ■feat position could be improved and 
how the Government of India could help? — ^There should be some central 
organisation with the (Government of India to help the Provincial Govern- 
ments. 
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40,980. How would you do that? Would you have a central committee 
with the Government of India consisting of a few central officers and 
provincial representatives? — ^Yes, on the lines of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, which is an AH-India body and which has helped the Provinces. 
There should be an All-India agricultural body on the same lines. 

40,981 A research committee? — ^Yes, which should help the Provincial 
Governmeubs and keep them awake. 

40.982. Do you think they would like that? You have been a Minister 
your&elf. Would you not have resented the interference of a central body? 
— It would not be an administrativ-e body. They would give their advice, 
anti 1 think the Minister and Heads of Departments would welcome it. 

40.983. Brofesbor Oaiigulee It would be purely advisory? — ^Yes; it cannot 
be anything else. 

40,984 Sir James MacKema. Would it bo a good thing if that central 
body had some funds? — That would help a good deal 

40.986. Have you any idea how those funds should bo raised? — ^By con- 
tributions from the Provinces andi the Government of India. People would 
not welcome a coss for a body like that. 

40,980. An export duty or cess on the lines of that for the Cotton Com- 
mittee would not be popular? — ^No; that would be misunderstood. 

40.987. You do not like the idea? — 'No. 

40.988. Nor the idea of an export duty? — No. 

40.989. You think it should he contributions from the Central Govern- 
ment supplemented by contributions from the Provinces? — Yes. 

40.990. Sit Thomas Mrddletoni When you say that research work done 
by Provinces shoinld be codified, do you feel you do not hear enough of 
what is being done in other Provinces at the present timoP — We do not. 

1 feel that not only with regard to other Provinces but with regard to 
one’s own. Take, for instance, the case of the Punjab. Several new 
laneti'CS of wheat andi cotto'n have come into existence, find if tho rosullri 
of research in that direction are codified people will get bo know about 
them and research officers will he led to put more vigour into their work. 

40.991. Would you entrust the work of codification to the central adviKSory 
committee tO' which you have referred? — ^I think that would be a good 
thiug. 

40,992 You say that, agricultural education does not attract tho best brains 
oven from among agriculturists at the present time. Whore do the best 
brains among agriculturists go at the present time? — Instead of choosing 
an agricultural career they go to an arts college, since posts in the I.C.S. 
or in the Provincial Civil ^rvice and elsewhere are more attractive than 
agricultural positions. 

40,998. Your experience is that that has happened in tho Punjab? — 
Yes. 

40,994. You draw an interesting parallel between the Veterinary and 
Public Health Departments and the number of officers of different grades 
possessed by each. Is it that for veterinary work a lower type of man 
IS required, and thus there must he more supervision? — No, it is simply 
the way in which the system has evolved. I made inquiries into it and 
found out how the various posts were created. For instance, there was a 
Superintend'ont, and another Imperial Service officer was wanted, so they 
recruited one as Deputy Superintendent andi put him under tho Super- 
intendont, Tho matter is one which requires early attention. On one 
occasion i visited a veterinary hospital and asked the Vetenuary Assistant 
7 ?///) lialiathir nhnn.(7hri Tifil (ThanJ 
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to send a report to me. It took that report four months to reach me 
because, I found out it had to pa® through so many channels. In some 
places there are a Superintendent, a Deputy Superintendent and an In- 
spector. Even some of the Imperial Service officers sit in different rooms 
of the same building ■and have to send their reports through each other, 
they cannot correspond direct "with the Chief Superintendent. The whole 
system requires overhauling. 

40,995. You refer to the fact that agricultural indebtedness has in- 
creased in the Punjab by the heavy burden of land levenue on owners of 
small holdings? — My point is this. The peasant proprietors feel keenly 
that they are not being treated on the same footing as, say, shopkeepers. 
A shopkeeper whose income la below Ea 2,000 has nothing to pay. Govern- 
ment says this is a margin for bread and butter. The peasant proprietor 
thereupon asks, “ Is there no margin for my bread and butter? Why 
should you tax my bread and butter? I was aiming at having a land 
revenue assessment system whereby the economic holding may be free of 
taxation and a graded system of taxation applied to larger holdings. 
There is no reason why I, who possess only five acres of land, dliould pay at 
the same rate per acre os my brother, who possesses five lakhs of acres. The 
burden should be distributed in the same way as in the case of income 
tax. 

40,996 Have you considered how that proposal, if given effect to, would 
affect the revenues of other Provinces, not so rich as the Punjab? — ^The 
revenue would not suffer at all; the bigger landlords would pay a higher 
rate. Just as the wealthy among the non-agriculturists pay more in pro- 
portion than the shopkeeper, so the big landlords must hear more of the 
burden than the smaller ones. I feel ihat this will be the next agitation 
in this country; people feel strongly about it. As a matter of fact, the 
Minister who has just retired has put down a notice of motion about this 
in the Punjab Council. 

40.997. Professor Gmgvlee: What is the general opinion of the Memheis 
of the Council on this point? — ^Those who are big landlords will certainly 
resent it, but all the people from, the South-East of the Province and the 
Jullundur Division will welcome it. The other districts have sent big land- 
owners as their representatives, and they will certainly oppose it. 

40.998. Sit Tho7nas Middletorir: On the subject of animal husbandry, you 
refer to the Dhani breed. Has that breed qualities which could not be 
supplied by the Hariani or Thar-Parkar breeds? Is it necessary to maintain 
it? — have no personal knowledge of that breed, but when I went to 
Rawalpindi people there told me they liked it very muph. Each breed 
should be tried in its own area. 

40.999. Is this breed quite similar to the Hariani P — Not altogether. 

41.000. Mr. Galveri: What is your opinion of compulsory education for 
villages P — ^It has not succeeded so fur, but efforts should be made to compel 
people to send their hoys, and if possible their girls also, to school. 

41.001. Do you think the time has arrived when we should be bolder in 
introducing compulsory education P — Once their holdings are consolidated less 
pressure will he need^. I think the time for it will come after that. 

41.002. Sir Herury Lauvence: You heard the last witness tell us it was 
a cruel libel on the cultivator to say he spent his money in litigation, but 
I see you put litigation down as one of the causes of indebtedness? — ^I do. 

41.003. Do you think the cultivator is prone to unnecessary litigation? 
— There are two sets of oases. Part of the litigation is not his own choice, 
he is compelled by others to go to court. There is, on the other hand, 
certain litigation which can be avoided if Government will help. Eor 
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instance, one-third of the cases I have seen in the South-East of the 
Punjab relate to aladi land or something connected with it. A man who 
wants to build a house may encroach on sliamilat land, and then he is 
sued for an injunction or a criminal case is brought. Once a ball of that 
kind starts rolling it is difficult to stop it, other cases follow. Government 
ought to come to his help. 

41.004. How can Government do that? — If Government can acquire land 
in Bombay for building sites, suiely Government can come to the help of 
the villages also. For instance, 1 know one village in the Rohtak district 
where one party has been ruined on account of ahadi litigation. A certain 
line was drawn at the time of the last settlement (about 40 years ago) and 
the land on one side of it reserved for ahadi; on the other side it is 
sTiamilat, Whenever anyone want to go out, whatever his share may be, 
someone is found to come to the court and ask for an injunction and an 
injunction is granted. The village is not allowed to develop. There are a 
number of cases like that. 

41.005. What is your proposal? That there should be some acquisition of 
land by Government for village sites? — Yes, District Boaids should have 
some power to improve village sites. 

41.006. Have they not that power now? — ^No. 

41.007. You wish that power to be given by legislation? — ^Yes. 

41.008. Is there any such proposal now before Government? — ^No. 

41.009. Could other causes of litigation be avoided if arbitration became 
the rule”? — ^Yes. If arbitration societies were established in villages half the 
litigation would cease. 

41.010. That also requires legislation? — ^Yes. 

41.011. You advocate these two forms of legislation? — ^Yes. 

41.012. Which, so far as you know, arc not being considered by Govern- 
ment? — ^That is so. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission, after examining Bao Sahib Bao Abdul Samed Khan, 
whose evidence will be found volume VII (fJnited Provinces), 'proceeded 
to the Punjab and commenced taking evidence at Sissar, 


Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Ohand. 
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Saturday, February 26th, 1927. 
HISSAR. 


Pbbsbnt : 

Sir Henry Stavblby Laweenoe, K.C.S.I.j I.C.S. (Chairman). 

Sir Thomas {Middleton, K,BE., 

C.B. 


Eai Bahadur Sir Ganqa Ram, Kt., 

C.LE., M.V.O. 

Mr. W. Roberts, B.So. (Co-opted Member). 


Sir Jambs MaoEIenna, Kt., O.I.E. 
I.C.S. 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Professor N. Gangttleb. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. )/r • * « .i • \ 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith, i Secretaries). 


Mr. R. BRANFORD, Livestock Expert to the Government of 
the Punjab and Superintendent, Government Cattle 
Farm, Hissar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 16. — ^Vbtbhinary. — (a) XJuder existing conditions m the Punjab 
I think the Cml Veterinary Department should not be under the Director 
of Agriculture. The Director of Agriculture -was already overworked a year 
or two ago, and his duties recently have enormously increased, he has no 
time to pay adequate attention to the Civil Veterinary Department. 

(d) The chief obstacles in dealing with contagious disease, so far as my 
short experience of district work has allowed me to form any opinion at 
all, are • — 

(i) Delays in reporting outbreaks of disease. 

(li) Inadequate veterinary staff. 

(ill) Absence of legislation. 

(iv) Ignorance and apathy of the stock owner, 

I do advocate legislation, chiefly in connection with rinderpest. Rinder- 
pest IS probably the cause of greater loss than any other disease with which 
we have to deal, it could, I am sure, be effectively controlled had we power 
to prevent movements of animals from infected areas, and power to 
segregate in contact and infected animals. 

Had we such powers, our consumption of auti-rinderpest serum, could 
be enormously decreased, and we should probably be able to confine our- 
selves to the serum — simultaneous method of preventive inoculation. 

I do not think that the Police, in the present condition of that Foarce and 
the country, could effectually enforce such laws, but I do not t hink Lhat 
legialation should be for ever delayed on that account. If we are ever to 
really control disease we must have legislation of some sort. The rules 
might be made applicable by notification to districts or even smaller areas 
only, and we could start on a small scale. 

Failing legislation, I have nothing to suggest except that we should con- 
tinue our present campaign of education and propaganda in favour of 
rational methods of disease control. Nothing but legislation will ever be 
really effective, and if the country is not ripe for it, we must go on with 
the rather dreary work of trying to educate up to it. 
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(flf) I do consider further facilities for resoarcli desirable, I think it is a 
matter for reproach that the Government of India spend such a very small 
sum on this subject. The expenditure on the Muktesar Institute for 
example is mainly borne by the Provinces, in the shape of fees paid for 
sera and vaccines supplied — 

(i) and (ii) I advocate extension of both. 

(h) (i) and (ii) By either, or both, or in collaboration as ofidcors -with 
suitable experience and training may be available. 

(1) I do recommend the appointment of n Veterinary Adviser to the 
Government of India 

I think it anothoi matter for reproach that a groat Empire like India, tho 
mam industry of -which is agriculture, should be without a Veterinary 
Adviser. 

The advantages that would accrue from such an appointment would be: — 

(1) The officer should also be in administrative charge of the Muktesar 
Institute. That would lolieve the Director of that institute — (a) of his 
administrative duties which at present occupy too much of his time, and 
(h) of the duty of advising the Government of India on veterinary matters 
and would set him free to do the work ho was trained to do and 1 imagine 
recruited to do, viz., reseaich work and tho manufacture of sera and vaccine. 

(2) The Government of India would have accoss to reliable advice on 
veterinary matters, from an officer with tho necessary exporionce. 

(3) Research work throughout the country could bo effectively co-ordinated. 

Question 16. — Animai Industhy. — (a) The difficulties in the way of effecD- 
mg any general improvement lu "the cattle of the Province, or even of a 
particular district are colossal. 

1 do not think that as practical measures much improvement on the Oivil 
Veterinaiy Department schemes lu the Province are possible. Those have 
been fully described by the Chief Suiiermtendent, Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment. 

AIL schemes depend for success on co-oporaiion between all departments 
and officers concerned. In my opinion, measures should bo taken to insure 
adequate co-operation in -the future. Eor example, issuing stud bulls 
capable of getting improved stock is not pauoh use in tho long run, if the 
stock produced are not adequately fed. The work of stud bulls is handi- 
capped by the presence of numerous immature, often deformed, and almost 
always undersized and ill-formed male stock running in the same herd. 
Issuing hulls without an attendant scheme for castration of unfit male stock 
IS not much use. 

1 think in the Province we are already w’orkmg on the right lines, oui' 
schemes permit of expansion if the necessary staff and money can be pro- 
vided. Given adequate co-operation in the future, progress will be made. 

(b) My replies to questions under this bead apply to tho Hariana tract. 
They indicate some of the difficulties under which any scheme for the im- 
provement of cattle stock have to contend. 

(i) No sort of effort is ever made to limit the stock on any common pasture, 
to the number that pasture is capable of carrying. 

As a rule such so-called pastures are so heavily overstocked that they 
produce nothing. 

In ordinary years, for the greater pai-t of the year, they are nothing 
more than exercising grounds without a blade of grass on them, 

(li) I do not think any enclosed jiastures exist in the Hariana tract, 
except on Government farms, unless some have been recently started in 
Gurgaon. 

Grass borders to tilled fields do exist, it is on such boiviers that cattle when 
iliey are allowed on to stubbles after harvests got the best grazing they ever 
do getj such periods of good grazing are usually very short. 

Mr. B. Braniord. 
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(ill) Speaking generally this area is always on the edge of a fodder 
famine. No one when stall feeding; can ever really afford to feed a full 
ration, as he must always be thinking of saving up against the next famine. 
Cattle other than working bullocks, good milch cows in milk, young 
bullocks being prepared for sale, are generally underfed when stall fed 

(iv) For aU practical purposes, cattle in the hatarvi tracts, and about 
90 per cent, of the area is barani, get no green fodder at all, excepting 
for a month or two in the rains. 

It is somewhat extraordinary that good cattle can be and are reared 
under such conditions, but such is the fact. 

CJows on the Hissar Farm, for example, will suckle a calf for nine months, 
and wean him in fat condition, without ever receiving a pound of either 
green fodder or concentrated ration. These cows usually subsist on grazing 
alone, and for ten months in the year the grazing is on di-y grass. 

No doubt the absence of green fodder is a serious handicap, a handicap 
especially felt by the dairy industry but the absence of green fodder does 
not make the breeding and rearing of good cattle impossible. 

(v) I know of no evidence of absence or deficiency of mineral constituents 
in feeding stuffs in this tract. The natural inference is all the other way. 
There must be some reason for the higher quahty of Hariana cattle as com- 
pared with those of neighbouring districts. 

The superiority of Hariana cattle is certainly not due to better feeding 
in point of quantity, the inference is that the little they do get is usually 
of better quality. 

Working to the eastwards especially from Hariana the cattle while 
remaining markedly of the Hariana type, deteriorate in quality, although 
both rainfall and quantity of grazing rapidly impro've. 

(c) Fodder shor-£age is usually most marked from February to July. 
Sometimes stock get a short interval of decent grazing on stubbles after the 
haiweat of the cold weather crop, if there has been any crop, and that as a 
rule is about one year in three. 

The natural grasses in the tract are all hot weather grasses, none of them 
grow to be mudi use for grazing in the cold weather, even in the event of 
rain. Where cattle depend mainly on grazing, they have to exist on what 
growth occurs in the monsoon period. This growth usually attains its 
maximum, some time early in September. The grasses are usually dead 
and withered early in October. As a rule in the district nothing is left by 
the middle of the cold weather. 

Growth of grass is very rapid if enough rain falls at sufficiently frequent 
intervals in the monsoon. Grazing will be available as a rule ten days alter 
a good fall. 

We do not as a rule get useful rain in this tract before some date in the 
first hair of July. 

(d) A system of enclosed areas for pastures would be useful. I believe 
experiments in this connection have been or are being begun in the Gurgaon 
district. While cattle remain at the present very unremunerative prices, 
I do not see much hope of land being enclosed for pasture on a large scale 
Areas suitable for enclosure for pasture will yield a crop in good years. 
It is a doubtful economy at present prices for cattle stock to substitute 
pastui’e for crops. 

A great deal more fodder could be grown on the irrigated areas in the 
tract than is the case at present. No doubt the cultivator would grow less 
cotton and sugarcane if millets paid him as_ well. The tract is so subject 
to fodder famines, and fodders sdl at such high rates in famine time, that 
fodders might really pay better than cotton if the grower could afford to 
wait for his money. 
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I think more fodder would be grown if Government could come forward 
with a scheme to buy and store fodder with a view to selling it again in 
famine times. 

To make the scheme a success Government would have to purchase at a 
rate high enough to make the cultivation of the fodder at least as profitable 
as is cotton. 

Arrangements for early harvesting ivould have to be made, so that the 
fodder retained a high feeding value. Arrangements for olRcient stacking 
would have to be made, and the stacfcyaixis should be as near a railway 
as possible. 

Now that the pricef of cotton has gone down so much, 1 do not think 
that such a sclieme under eflicient management would luvolvo Government in 
much loss. 

In the last bad famine in the Bassar district vory inferior fodders were 
sold in large quantities at rates varying from 30 lbs. to 40 lbs, pei rupee. 
I thmk if as an experiment Government would guarantee to buy good 
quality hay immediately after harvesting at say 80 lbs. por rupee, that 
more fodder would be grown, and the chances of Government being put to 
any great loss would be small. There might even be a profit if a lai'ge amount 
could be stored, and a fodder famine followed quickly after storage. 


Oral Evidence, 

41.013. Sir Menry Laivrence : Mr, Branfoi’d, could you tell us what your 
position iaP — I am both the Superintendent and Assistant-Superintendent 
of the Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, and also Livestock Expert to 
the Government of the Punjab. 

41.014. Are the posts to be always oombinsdP — ^No; the'idea is to separate 
thorn. 

41,016. You are temporarily holding IhemP — Yes, owing to the shortage 
of staff. 

41.016. Are there any cattle breeding farms at tlio time in this Province P 
— Several. 

41.017. Run by the department? — 'Under the general supervision of the 
department; we have several grantee farms. 

41.018. How are they administered? — 'They have been adminietored by 
the Civil Veterinary Department (now by me). The land was given 
by the Punjab Government to various gentlemen for cattle bi-eeding on 
condition that they maintained so many cows per square. 

41.019. These are all zamindars to whom the land has been given? — ^Yes; 
they have been under my charge. Raja Pazal Dad Khan is one of them; 
I think he has goit about 3,000 acres. 

41.020. How many such farms are there? — ^About eight, 

41.021. On page 269 of the memorandum, three such farms are mentioned''* 
— ^Yes, three for the Hissar breed and three for the Montgomery breed, and 
thor^ are two other dairy farms as well. 

41.022. That makes the number eight; have you any for DlianniP — No; 
Government now propose one, but it has not yet come into being. The 
department proposed a farm for Dhannis in 1910. 

41,028. The breeds that you propose to take up are Hissar, Montgomery 
and Dhanm? — Yes, and possibly also the Bhagnari. I know very little 
about this breed. Mr. Quirke will be able to tell you more about the 
Bhagnari breed than I can ; I have no personal knowledge of it either. 

41,024. Are there any breeds required in tho north, for the hill tracts? 
— I think a certain number is required. 

Mr. B. Branford. 
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41j025. But tliere is no definite proposal yet? — know of no concrete 
proposal for the hill tracts. I think that the Civil Veterinary Department 
has done something to try and improve the hill tracts breeds, hut what 
exactly it is I do no't know. 

41.026. How do yO'ii divide the Province? What area in the Province 
is suitable for the Hissar breed and what area is suitable for the other 
breeds? — ^Roughly I should say that the south-east of the Province is 
suitable for the Hariana. Again, on this matter Mr. Quirke will be able 
to give better information. I have been breeding cattle and doing nothing 
else. He can give you the exact information. 

41.027. In this memorandum, it is pointed out that the chief obstacle 
to the improvement of cattle in this area is the danger of famine, do 
you acceiit that? — 'Yes, undoubtedly; that is the chief obstacle. 

41.028. The zamindara are afraid to take up good stuff for fear of losing 
them in the famine? — Tea. Cattle breeding is the main industry in this 
district, and we have suffered a great deal on account of famine. 

41.029. Are you acquainted with any scheme for providing fodder in 
time of famine? — Yes, the ordinai’y fodder concession rate scheme. 

41.030. Could you tell us what that scheme is? — That is a scheme under 
which you can import fodder at a concession rate, the concession to be 
given by the Government of India. 

41.031. Import from where? — ^From wherever you can get it. As the 
famine gets more and more severe, they get from long distances without 
any limit. They get also from the Central India and the Jhansi district. 

41.032. In times of famine you get your grass from as far away as 
Central India? — ^Yeaj a great deal of it came from the high land round 
the Jhansi district. 

41.033. The alternative is to have fodder farms somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood. Where is the Nilibar? — ^In the South-West of the Punjab. 

41.034. Have you seen the scheme for that farm? — ^I have discussed 
the scheme very broadly with Mr Emerson when it was being proposed. 

41,0Sd. Have you any idea of the total cost of that scheme? — I could 
not give you any accuiate figures, not any more accurate than are in 
the programme. 

41.036. They are not in the programme, that is my difi&oulty. Is that 
scheme likely to bo taken up? Has it received sanction? — I do not think 
so, I have no knowledge that it has received sanction. 

41.037. Do you advocate that that should be earned through? — I think 
any method of getting fodder is worth taking up. I do not hold that 
the absence of fodder is the main enemy of cattle breeding, but it is a 
very important difficulty in cattle breeding. 

41.038. This is not the main enemy? — 'No. 

41.039. Do you regard disease as the more important? — ^I regard Hinduism 
as the main difficulty. 

41.040. In what aspect? — Owing to the fact that cattle have a religious 
aspect; you cannot destroy or get rid of bhe rubbish. About 60 per cent, 
of the cattle in this area are rubbish; they are worth nothing. In this 
district enormous sums are spent on buying up old cattle. 

41.041. Sir Thomas Mxddleton: What percentage do you class as being 
rubbish? — ^About half; I cannot give you any accurate figures, but huge 
sums are spent in buying absolutely worthless cattle and keeping them alive. 

41.042. Sir Hervry Lawrence: How long have you been in charge of this 
farm? — Since 1911. 

41.043. When was this farm first taken over from the Military? — 1898. 
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41.044. Since 1898, wliat lias been the main aim and object of this farm, 
the improvement of the Hissar breed P — To breed up a stud bull which 
ia both liked by our clients, the District Boards, and which will improve 
the country stock mainly from the working point of view. 

41.045. Is it your experience that in these thirty years the cattle have been 
improved and the stud buUs now sent out are of a satisfactory type? — 
I think they are far more satisfactoiy than they were; certainly they 
are far more liked than they were; the percentage of complaint is much 
less. 

41.046. But at the moment this farm can only serve about one-fourth of 
the Punjab; is that the right figure? — ^From the point of view of suitable 
cattle or from the point of view of the number? 

41.047. Prom the jioint of view of suitable cattle? — I could not say how 
much it can serve; I should think about onc-third. 

41.048. Oonsidering the demand that the District Local Boards and 
zamindars are making on you, what portion of that demand can you supply? 
— Nearly all of it; we have, generally, nearly complied with the demand. 

41,04'9. We have been told a few days ago that in in the Qurgaou 
district the indent has been cut down to one-fcbird? — have not yet got 
that indent; I do not know if Ml\ Quirke has got it. II I had it that 
would increase our percentage of faihu'e to comply this year. We sTiall 
not be able to comply this year. 

41,060. Now in regard to the ideal which some people advocate, that 
Government farms should produce a dual jiiirpose animal both for plough 
and for milk, you have not aimed to produce an animal with that object? 
—It has not been one of the main planks in our programme. 

41,051. You think it is an impossible object to attain? — I think it is 
an ideal that might be attained. 

41.062. But at a heavy cost? — It will bo very expensive. 

41.063. What would be the principal item in the extra expense as far 
as tins particular farm is concerned? — ^The extra expenso is duo to extra 
feeding and also to attendance, and we work on the oasis that the returns 
obtained from the milk at the end should pay for the attendance alid 
extra feeding. At present our cows get no feeding in normal years, 
they are allowad to feed themselves entirely by grazing. Milk selling 
aL present prices does not pay. 

41,054. And in addition to those items w there much extra expense 
in recording the yield? — ^Yes, we should have to increase our supervising 
staff a great deal, and this would of course be included under attendance. 

41,066. Could you mention any figure ns to the average cost of turning 
out a two-year or two-and-a-half-yeor-old loifer under the circumstances 
necessary? — I could not give you the figure off hand with any degree of 
accuracy, but I could work it out and let you have it. 

41,066. Would you work it out aud let us have the figure? — ^Yes, I will.* 

41,057. Sir James MacKenna : W'hat are your views on the sheep breeding 
problem as a possible development of agricultural husbandry in India? — 
I am very keen on sheep-breeding. 1 myself think that the average big 
zaraindor would increase his profits. 


* (nformation Bubsequently supplied by Mr. Branford. “ (i) The oost of rearing a stall-fed 
animal would vary from E8.U00 to Ra. 300. (ii) The cost if reared on grazing (so ohargo 
being made for erasing), i.e., lanoh-roared, including the usual amount of additiontd fodder 
necessary on. this farm, would vary fiom Rs. 40 to Rs. 60, The above figures iuolude 
estimated cost of aitendanoe." 

Mr. It. Branford. 
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41,058. On what lines would you go? — would go in for wool and mutton. 
All the time I have been here it has been my experience that the sheep 
have always paid., whether during famine or otherwise. 

41,069. There are oensiderable climatic limitations, aie there not? — Tes, 
sheep will not thrive m low-lying, swampy areas. A large part of the 
Punjab IS undoubtedly suitable. 

41.060. And the Central Provinces as well? — I do not know the conditions 
in the Central Provinces, but I should think the same is the case there. 

41.061. Burma, about which you have some knowledge, would be 
geographically suitable, I take it? — ^Yes, parts of the dry belt. 

41.062. What line have you been following in sheep breeding? — ^We have 
tried to grade up the wool with the merino cross. 

41.063. What success have you had in that? — We have succeeded in grading 
up the wool, I have come to the conclusion that you cannot carry the merino 
cross too far. You have to go back to the country ram after the second 
or third generation. 

41.064. What about the question of sheep dips? — Scab is always present 
in. this district. I have had several outbreaks of scab which I have always 
been able to cure by dipping. 

41,066 I suppose the question of regular dipping is an important factor 
in the development of sdieep breeding on a large scale? — I do not know. 
It is not an important disease in the Punjab so far as I know, as the losses 
from scab are very alight in the Punjab. I have heard that scab is a very 
important disease in Baluchistan. 

41,066 Have you visited other cattle breeding farms either in this 
Province or in other Provinces? — I have visited the Karnal farm and the 
Pusa farm. 

41.067. What do you think of the work that is being done at Karnal? — 1 
think that the work being done Ihere is valuable. 

41.068. Is it being done on the right lines? — Yes. 

41.069. Sir Henry Law'ence: And expensive, is it not? — Very expensive 
I should say; I have not got the figures with me. 

41,070 Sir James MacKenna : Were you present at the last meeting of 
the Board of Agriculture? — ^Tes. 

41.071. What do you think of the idea mooted there of having a Central 
Cattle Committee or a Central Bureau? — seconded the proposal myself, I 
am in favour of it. 

41.072. You think the problem is attaining an importance which warrants 
a sort of an AU-India organization of that kind P — Undoubtedly. 

41.073. Are the problems common to all people engaged in the question, 
of cattle improvement and dairying? — ^Undoubtedly. 

41.074. Do you think there would be any advantage in co-ordination? — 
Yes, I think so. 

41.075. On page 118, with reference to the question of a Veterinary 

Adviser with the Government of India, you say : “ The advantages 

that would accrue from such an appointment would be* — (i) The oflB.cer 
should also be in administrative charge of the Muktesar Institute. 
That would relieve the Director of that Institute of his administrative 
duties and also of the duty of advising the Government of India on 
yeierinary matters.” "What is your idea of the division of responsibilities 
between these two officers? Do you think it would be possible for the 
Veterinary Adviser to be in administrative control at Muktesar? — Yes, 
he might be; and this would sab the Director free to do research work and 
the manufacture of sera and vaccines, 
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41.076. I take it that the Director’s responsibility, according to you, would 
be limited to the regulation of the scientific programme inside the Institute, 
and the Veteiinary Adviser would be responsible for tlie administration 
of the Institute, i.e., administration of the farm, jt^hich is a very big 
matter, j>lus advising the Government of India in veterinary matters? — 
Yes. 

41.077. Professor Oangulee * You have already answered the question 
put to you with reference to the Central Cattle Bureau, but I would like 
you to develop your idea with regard to that a little more. What are 
your reasons for making this suggestion? — think it will assist the oflELcors 
concerned j they could appeal to it for advice and it could draw up a herd 
book , it would help the formation of a pedigree herd. 

41,078 It would perhaps also help to control all the pedigree records? — 
It would. 

41,079. And would this Central Cattle Bureau be under the Veterinai’y 
Advisor to the Government of India? — I have not considered the question 
at all, but I should think that m the prc.sent conditions it would bo under 
the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India. The majority of 
the cattle-breeding officers are agricultural officers, not veterinary officers, 
and it depends whether cattle breeding will come under the Veterinary 
Department or under the Agricultural Department, 

41,080 Would you have the Cattle Bui-eau situated at Pusa or somewhere 
else? — ^It does not matter much where it is situated so long as the officers 
can meet together somewhere. 

41.081. You say that one of the advantages that would accrue from the 
nppointmoni of a Veterinary Adviser would be that research work through- 
out tlie country could he effectively co-ordinatod. How would that be 
done?— He would be able to suggest that research work was advisable in 
a particular Province, and he would also know what research work was 
being done or had already been done in otber Provinces, whether any such 
work was necessary here or not and so on 

41.082. Do you thiuk the pi'ovxncial Livestock Exports would welcome 
such an organisation for research work? — Yes, they undoubtedly would 
welcome it because in the case of a disease the Veterinary Advisor might 
be asked to investigate it. 

41.083. Turning now to your note, do you think that the separation of 
cattle-breeding work from the Civil Veterinary Department would accelerate 
the rate of progress in cattle improvement in the Province? — No, I think 
it would retard it. 

41.084. The Veterinary Department would of course be chiefly concerned 
with the diseases of cattle? — We are chiefly concerned with the diseases of 
cattle, but a very large amount of our activities have been directed towards 
cattle breeding in the Punjab. 

41,086. You would not like to see the work of cattle breeding separated 
from the Civil Veterinary Department? — 1 should like to see the work of 
cattle breeding in this Province better co-ordinated and better organised 
At present the Director of Agriculture has a great deal too much to do and 
cannot therefore be expected to concentrate much attention on cattle- 
breeding operations. 

41.086. You think that cattle-breeding work can best be co-ordinated 
through the Civil Veterinary Department P— I thiuk there should be a 
Department of Animal Industry which should include Veterinary with a 
separate Director. 

41.087. And would that Director be un-der the Veterinary Department? — 
He would be under the Financial Commissioner, Development. 

Mr. JR. Branford. 
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41.088. To turn to your farm 'here, I aliould like to know what you con- 
sider to he the requisite qualifications of men engaged in a cattle-hreeding 
faun like the one here at Hissar? — ^Experience in stock farming and a 
veterinary diploma. 

41.089. Is any technical training necessary P — If he was a Member of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons that would be an advantage, and also 
knowledge or experience of crop growing would be an additional advantage 

41.090. He ought to have some agricultural education in addition to 
merely veterinary education? — ^Tea. 

41.091. Are you satisfied with the qualifications of your assistants employed 
on this farmP — ^I have not got any assistants, I did have one I have 
got a man on training ; he is quite promising, but I have not had him long 
enough to know whether he has got the necessary aptitude for stock farming 
at present ; I had an ef5.cient assistant, but >he is not at present with me. 

41.092. As you are discussing this question of traimng, is there any place 
in the Punjab where suitable training can he given in the science and 
practice of cattle breeding P — ^None that I know of except here. 

41.093. Is there any accommodation here for training P — No, there is no 
accommodation for students to live. 

41.094. At the Lyallpur Agricultural College have they any arrangements 
for teaching the science and practice of cattle breeding? — ^I have no doubt 
they have the ordinary college curriculum. 

41.096. Have you arrangements in any of the farms here for teaching 
the practice and science of cattle breeding? — ^No, I have no regular course 
in cattle breeding] a number of people 'have ibeen here for training 

41,090. In other Provinces we have -been told that cattle breeding does 
not pay] what is your experience in this Province P — The same. 

41.097. It does not pay? — It does not pay. 

41.098. Could you teU us why it does not pay? — ^Because the price they 
have to sell at is not sufiB.cient ; if the average man who rears a bullock or 
oow here for sale kept accounts and put down the cost of all the food that 
he has given the animal, it would he found to come to more than the price 
'he gets for it when he sells it. 

41.099. Is there any export demand for good bulls from the Province P — 
None or very little, except Government bulls j there is very little demand for 
the bull of the ordinary villager. 

41.100. Have you exported any hulls from your farmP — 'Many hundreds. 

41.101. You moan exported to other countries? — ^Yes. 

41.102. At a reasonable price P — Yes. 

41.103. If the ordinary zamindar goes in for breeding, can he not seU 
to the exporters ? — never does go m for breeding bulls in this district. 

41.104. Because it does not pay 'him? — ^He has never tried as far as I 
know] the usual thing in this district is for the zamindar to castrate his 
young stock and seU as bullocks. 

41.106. Sir Henry Lawrence: What price does he getP — ^It depends 
whether he sells his stock as yearlings; the usual thing is to seU as 
yearlings; a yearling usually fetches about Rs.60] if it is sold as a bulook 
the usual price is 1^.160 or Rs.l70; hut I am only guessing Rs.200 is a 
good price. 

41.106. That is at three years P — ^Three or four years. I coidd buy quite 
a number of good bullocks to-morrow at about Es.lSO. 

41.107. Professor Oangulee: Do you find the ordinary zammdars of the 
Province keen on cattle breeding? — ^I really do not know this Province; I 
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only knoTV tlis particular district; I have been on this farm nearly all my 
life. 

41.108. Are the zamindars in this district keen? — The mam industry in 
this district is cattle breeding; it is the only thing they can do. 

41.109. And is ib paying? — It may pay them as an adjunct to their 
genei’al farming because they have a certain amount of free grazing in 
this district. 

41.110. This morning when we went over your farm we were told that 
you supply a number of hulls to the District Boards? — Wo do. 

41.111. What IS your agency for the distribution of these stud bulls? — 
Tho CiTil Veterinary Department. 

41.112. The District Boai'ds send in their applicaitious for bulls? — Yes, 
through the Oivil Veterinary Depai-tment; Mr. Quirko will toll you about 
that; 1 breed the bulls and he arrangos for the distribution. 

41.113. Are thera any co-operative cattle breeding sooioties here? — Thero 
are. 

41.114. Do you know what assistance they get from* your fai’m? — 'Wo do 
not give them any assistance; we have sold them a few heifers. Mr Quirke, 
through the Chvil Veterinaiy Depai-tment, gives thorn eve^ry assistance 
he can. 

41,116. You are chiefly concerned at this farm with the question of 
fodder?— We are coiioorned with tho question of cattle breeding; the 
fodder la a vei-y important item and often a matter of groat difficulty. 

41.116. Is thero any feeding experiment going on? — When we have had 
sufficient staff we have done and do do feeding exporimonta. 

41.117. Are you in touch with the Bacngalore work?— I have read Mr. 
Warth’s work, <fcc. ; I have done similar work here and publisdied it. 

41.118. Do you have in this Province any survey of the various kinds 
of grasses that could be utilised for fodder pui-poees? — ■! know tbe 
grasses. 

41.119. You have the data indicating their feeding values? — 1 know the 
feeding value; I know the work that has been done on grasses in this 
Province in the last fifty or sixty years, or whatever the period is. Work 
has been done. 

41.120. I see from your note that you are greatly interested in silage 
work. Do you use tower silos or pit silos? — Mine are all pit silos. 

41.121. Do you find the pit silos successful? — Very. 

41.122. Are the aamindars lu the neighbourhood interested in your 
experiments? — They are not interested in silage at all; I never met one 
that was. Silage making is not very suitable for barani country, you 
know, 

41.123. I suppose the castration of inferior bulls is not in your depart- 
ment ? — It has never been my work. 

41.124. Perhaps Mr. Quirke will be able to tell us about that? — Yes. 

41.125. Is there any cattle insurance society hore? — There are some in the 
Province. 

41.126. Mr. Calvert'. In answer to the Chairman with regard to con- 
cession rates for fodder, I think you stated that the difference between tho 
full rate and the concession rate was met by the Government of India? 
Yes. 

41 127. Did you not mean the Punjab Government? — I thought it was 
the famine fund of the Government of India, hut I may have been incorrect; 
1 do not know the famine code very well. 

Mr. E. Branford. 
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41.128. You ao-e putting juar into silos, are you not P— Most of my silage 
IS made from jixar; we liave also used grass; where hay can be made it is 
much more economical to make hay, but where you hiaye rough grasses 
which do not make good hay, it is better to make them into silage 

41.129. Is there much loss in your juar silage? — have not got an 
accurate figure ; it is rather diflBleult to work out the figures from pit silos , 
I should say the loss is about 5 per cent. 

41,129. Do you think that loss is sufficient to deter an ordinary 
cultivator from t^ing to the use of silos?— No, I do not think it would", 
I think the paucity of canal area m this district is the reason why they 
do not go in for it in this area; the land is nearly all haram. It is only 
when you can get a second cutting that the ensilage of juar pays. 

41.131. Am I correct in deducing from your answer that the prospect of 
making cattle breeding pay depends on. the price of tlie animals rising 
to a reasonable amount? — think so. 

41.132. It is stated in this Government memorandum supplied to us that 
the Province requires 60,000 approved bulls; what is the normal mortality 
among 50,000 approved bulls ? — I should think the wastage would be about 
20 per cent. 

41.133. How many would you require to replace wastage? — ^You would 
require 10,000 bulls; that is an estimate. 

41.134. That is a rough figure? — ^Yes. 

41.135. I think you have seen these farms in the Canal Colonies? — 
Yea. 

41.136. Would you say they are pretty successful? — 'No, I should not; 
one has gone on very well indeed; you might say one has been completely 
successful but the o^ers I should say have not. 

41.137. Sir G<mga Bam: Successful in what respect; in paying or produc- 
ing quality ? — Producing quality and in general e^ieait management. 

41.138. Mr. Calvert: If those farms were sold and the money placed ax 
your disposal, do you think you could give better results for the money? — 
Yes, I tiiink so certainly, given staff 

41.139. In order to encourage the growing of fodder crops, the water 
rate was reduced from Es 8 to Ils.2, at a loss estimated at 16 lakhs? — 
Yea. 

41.140. Do you think that 16 lakhs could have been spent to better 
advantage on some Government scheme of growing fodder and stocking 
it against famines? — ^It depends to what extent that concession rate 
encouraged the growing of fodder; how much extra fodder was produced; 
I have not got figures; if it did not produce a large additional area of 
fodder it was money wasted. 

41,141 Speaking of the area in this Province which is known to you as 
the Hariana tract, would you say there has been a deterioration of the 
bullock power in that area? — •! have not seen much evidence of deterioration 
in bullocks in the fifteen years I have been here, but I should think 
deterioration is almost inevitable. I personally have not noticed very much. 

41.142. Sir Sewry Zawrence : Inevitable from what cause? — ^Because a 
large proportion of old and thoroughly bad cattle are kept which eat the 
fodder which should go to the good/ ones; evea*y time a famine occurs, good 
cattle are being wasted to support cattle which are rubbish. 

41.143. Mr, Odlvert : At flonepat we were told that the people there- 
abouts had some objection to the hulls of this farm; could you explain 
that ? — 1 do not know; I have never toured the Bohtak district very much, 
hut I know the people in the Rohtak district as a rule do not like the 
Hissar hulls. 
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41,144. Wiat is the basis of that, do you know? — 1 have not the faintest 
idea, I think it is mostly prejudice. Of course, the villagers often do like 
our cattle, quite recently I have had villagers from Rohtak come to buy 
bulls at bigger prices than the Rohtak District Board would have to 
pay. 

41,146. Have you ever attended the Jehazgarh or Hissar cattle fair? — I 
always attend the Hissar cattle fair, 1 have attended Jehazgarh fair more 
than once. 

41.146. How do the cattle brought there for sale by the oixliiiary cultivator 
compare with cattle from your farm? — -A fine lot of cattle come into both 
these markets, a large proportion of them are by bulls from our farm in 
this district. 

41.147. I do not understand why people who breed such fine animals 
should object to your bulls? — There is a prejudice, I have had men from 
Rohtak here and they have said they simply lovod the cows but they did 
not hke the hulls b^auso they had got thick tails. LL is really duo to 
the diflhke for the Montgomery breed which is suppoeod to ho, and is in 
fact, slow and inactive. The characteristics of the Montgomory brood are 
a long thick tail, a long dewlap and a generally loose skin; anything show-' 
ing those characteristics is disliked' not only by Rohtak hut by the whole 
of the Hariana breeders. 

41.148. Sir Senry Lawrence. How does that apply to your Hissar bulls? 
— ^It does not, but this farm is descended from tho Military farm wliich 
went in for cross breeding, and therefore the cnitlo occasionally show a 
thick bail. People know that the Montgomory cross has boon used bore, 
although very little, and they say that the thick tail is dorivod from that 
breed, and they will not have them. Of course, tho Qujai'at cattle also 
have rather a loose skin; nearly all the milk breeds have loose skins . For 
that reason the people did not like them. Mr. Bruon in ono of his notes 
says that the characteristics his people like and lor which he has to breed 
are a long dewlap and a loose skin; our people want the exact ojipDsito. 

41,14&. Mr. Calvert . Actually tho local objection is not based on any of 
the points of the bulls? — They will buy nothing with a long shoath or a 
thick tail, however good the animal may he otliorwiso. But the llO'htak 
district does buy from us; they have taken eighty or ninety bulls from this 
farm in the last twelve months ; tliey took twenty tho other day, 

41.160. Do you think this Hariana breed has possibilitios for a good dual 
purpose animal? — ^Yes, undoubtedly. 

41.161. That could he done by selecting from tho Hariana breed without 
any introduction of a milk strain? — ^Undoubtedly; the Hariana already is 
very often a very good milk strain. 

41.162. Sir Senry Lawrenice ; Do you distinguish between tho Hariana 
and the Hissar? — Yea. 

41.163. What is the distinction? — The fact that our cattle arc admittedly 
not purely descended from Hariana. 

41.164. Mr. Calvert : Do you mean that your Hissar cattle arc not a 
pure breed now? — We are gradually building them up into a pure breed; 
they are breeding pure now, os I demonstrated this morning. 

41,166. Mr. Kamat : We are told in this momoraudnm submitted to 
us by the Punjab Qo'Vernment that with regard to cattle breeding the 
definite poli<^ of the department has been the preservation and improve- 
ment of the indigenous breed of the Province by a process of selection from 
amongst the best specimens procurable. I am sure you are carrying on 
that policy on this farm? — ^Yes. 

Mr. S. Branford. 
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41 j 166. I ask you as a cattle breeding officer of expeixence whether some 
other policy, such as that of cross breeding from Ayrshire bulls would or 
would not he successful? — I think it would mean the total niin of the 
brered 

41,467. You mean total rum so far as plough cattle are concerned? — Or 
milk 

41.168. So tha,t you are entirely against it? — am entirely against it 
for the villager. 

41.169. You are against crossing Indian breeds with Ayrshire or any 
foreign bulls? — Yes, with any foreign bull. 

41.160. How would this ideal of producmg a dual purpose animal work, 
having regard to village life as it is m India P Am I right in thinking 
that, in the Indian village, plough cattle preponderate? — ^I should say so. 

41.161. The villager requires more plough cattle, more bullocks than 
oows. Suppose a dual purpose animal is produced for the village, do you 
apprehend that the supply of milk from high yielding cows would he too 
much for the village and would not find an outlet? — ^Most of these villages 
have got bufifaloes. 

41.163. Yes, they depend on the buffalo. In addition, supposing as a 
(result of this dual-purpose-animal policy you have also cows giving plenty 
of milk, as good as the she-huffalo, how could they utilise the whole of 
the milk in the village? — ^Tou would not want the she-buffalo. 

41,168. Therefore if you pursue this dual-purpose-animal policy, yon will 
have to eliminate the she-buffalo? — It might eventually be eliminated, 

41.164. Here again I ask you as an expert cattle breeding officer, will 
that 'bo possible in an Indian village, that a she-buffalo, whose milk is 
perhaps valued by the people for the fat it contains and its cheapness, 
would ever be eliminated in preference to the cow? — ^It is very doubtful 

41.165. Then what happens to this policy of producing a dual purpose 
animal? — think it very often happens that in a village where tiiere 
is a very great shortage of fodder that village is maintaining a large number 
of female buffaloes for milk. It will be very advantageous if that village 
could decrease enormously the number of the buffaloes. 

41.166. In this competition between the buffalo and the milk producing 
cow, what would be the position of the buffalo? — ^It would eventually be 
eliminated. 

41.167. Is that in the first place desirable and in the second place possible 
in this country? — I should think in many places it is very desirable, but 
it is doubtful whether it is possible 

41.168. In answer to one of my colleagues you said that cattle breeding 
does not pay. Do yon mean that cattle breeding does not pay for the 
Oldinary asamindar or it is not paying on this farm? — It generally pays on 
Ibis farm. Cattle breeding pays if you can get sufficient cheap or free 
grazing by any means or other. 

41.169. Supposing we advocate to the ordinary zamindar either in this 
Province or in the Dnited Provinces that he should take up cattle breeding 
on a large scale, then you have to make suggestions as regards grcbzing; 
otherwise you say cattle breeding does not pay. The two questions are 
intimately connected? — ^Yes. 

41.170. Professor Gangulee : "What about the cattle breeding societies that 
you have formed here? Do you know whether they are paying? — ^They are 
not paying, but they are doing very good work. 

63160 E 
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41,171 Jlr. Kamat. My question is, supposing we advise the zamindars 
either in this Province or in the neighbouring Province that they should 
take more and more to cattle breeding you say cattle breeding without 
grazing facilities does not pay. Do you not think that advice regarding 
cattle breeding sliould be coupled with similar advice as regards grazing 
facilities P Have you any suggestions to make as to how to obtain facilities 
for grazing — I do not know. Various pioposals have been put forward. 

41.172. You have uo concrete proposals to niake^ — For a general cattle 
breeding policy including increase of grazing facilities ^ 

41.173. YesP — It seems to me that one most important thing is that you 
sliould get the land for grazing. 

41.174. On page 118 of your memorandum, you refer to grass Ijorders Do 
you think that any policy of having larger grass borders would be feasible in 
tins Province, or for the matter of that, in any Province P Have you any 
suggestions to make m that respect? — I do not think it is likely that any- 
body will give up land growing crops under the present conditions to grow 
grass Crop growing is so much more profitable nowadays. 1 Lhiiik it is an 
economic question. 

41.175. .And a difficult question p — V eiy difficult. 

41.176. Speaking about stall-feeding, you say on page 119 of your inoiiio- 
landum: “No one when stall-feediug can ever really afford to feed a full 
ration, as he must always be thinking of saving up against the next faiuiuo. 
Cattle other than working bullocks, good milch cows in milk, young bullocks 
being prepared for sale, are generally underfed when stall-fed ’*? — ^Yi'S, it is 
always so. 

41.177. So here again it is not a vory feasible policy to advise stall-foodhig 
loi people who t*ko up cattle breeding P — I think anyliody vho will take to 
cattle lirooding at the present time on a system of stall-feeding will lie vumecl 
in no time. 

41.178. With regard to jour suggestion for an iiulopeiidoni V’etcriiiary 
Adviser to the Government of India, on whom do the Oovenimeiit of India 
at present depend for their veterinary advice? — I uudorstand they aro going 
to the Muktesar Institute, but really I do not know anything about the 
Government of India. 

41.179. Whon you make a suggestion that there should he a separate man, ’ 
that implies you are not satisfied with the present arrangements. What are 
the present arrangements ?■ — ^Thero is no arrangement ns far as I know. No 
such person exists now. 

41.180. Does the Agricultural Adviser in consultation with the Director of 
the Muktesar Institute convey veterinary advice to the Government of India ? 
— The Agricultural Adviser is here; you might ask him. 

41.181. Wken you make a suggestion like this, naturally the question arjso.s 
tliro'Ugh whom is veterinary advice being conveyed at present to the Govern- 
ment of India, and why this system is bad. There is already an officer called 
the Agricultural Adviser, and you axe complaining that a separate man 
should be appointed? — I think it will be a very good thing if we have a 
Veterinary Adviser to the Government of India; there will be some encourage- 
ment to the department. There is no plum of any sort in the departmoiit. 

I do not think there is any o-ther department in the whole of the Government 
service which has no plum at aU to attract. 

41.182. But you have nothing to oomplain of as regards the channel through 
which veterinary advice is at present conveyed to the Government of India.'’ 
— I know nothing about it at all. What I know is that there is uo veterinary 
officer at present. 

Mr. Ji Branford. 
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41.183. On page 117 you say : “ The chief obstacles in dealing with con- 
tagious disease, so far as my short expeiience of district work has allowed me 
to form any opinion at all are: (1) Delays in reporting outbreaks of 
disease ” ? — ^Yes. 

41.184. In this Province, I take it that the Veterinary Department is under 
the control of the provincial authority? — ^It is really a question to be 
answered by Mr. Quirke. It is under provincial authority, yes 

41,186. If that is the case, why cannot the Provincial Government rectify 
the system so as to eliminate the delay? In other Provinces probably the 
District Boards are responsible for the delay, but here the delay could l>e 
easily rectified, as the department is directly under the control of the Pro- 
vincial Government? — ^I think the Provincial Government have spent a great 
deal of thought over this particular question, and they have not succeeded 
in getting rid of the delay. 

41.186. When you mention that this is an obstacle, have you any definite 
suggestion to make as to how the Provincial Government can remedy it^ — 
No, I have not. 

41.187. You have not thought about that — ^It has not been my husine.s.s. 

41.188. You advocate legislation in order to meet the obstacles, chiefly in 
connection with rinderpest Supposing this sort of legislation were pro- 
posed or drafted, what would he your penal clause in that legislation? — You 
are rather going beyond my province. I am not a lawj'or. 

41.189. I am not asking you the exact terms, I am merely asking you about 
your idea of penalty. When you suggest legislation, naturally it is a corrol- 
lary that the next step which follows is how to penalise P — The Government 
will have to arrange that. I am not prepared to draw up a scale of punish- 
ment. 

41.190. I want to know whether you would confine yourseK only to fines or 
whether you would also suggest imprisonment ? — It is for those who draw up 
legislation to suggest what they think best. 

41.191. I am just pushing your suggestion to its logical conclusion for 
legislation? — Other countries abeady have legislation with regard to disease. 
The proposed legislation might run on the same lines. 

41.192. On page IIS you say “ All schemes depend for succy&s on i‘o- 
operation between all departments and officers concerned In mj' opinion 
measures should be taken to insure adequate co-opcratiou lu the futui’c.” 
Do you mean to suggest that there is not that adequate co-operation at the 
present moment among the various departments ?—T certainly do. 

41.193. Sir Ci-evnga liam Do you get a demand from other Provinces for 
breeding bulls? — large demand. 

41.194. And you cannot meet the demand? — No 

41.195. You cannot even meet the demand from this Province ?— No. 

41.196. Supposing yon find the necessary money, yon can double or treble 
the output, but the question is one of land?— It is a question of laud, yes, 
and of stiaff. 

41.197. How much laud have you got now? — 40,000 acres. 

41.198. How much of it is irrigated?— About 2,000 acres. 

41.199. Is there any chance of increasing the irrigated area? — We have 
an extension scheme now before the Government and it involves increase 
of canal water. 

41.200. Prom the Westem Jumna? — Yes, 

41.201. None from tube-wells?— I think that experts are of opinion that 
tnbe-wella would not pay. 
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41.202. Have they worked out any scheme P — 1 was not here at the time. 

A trial tube was put down by the Agricultural Department. 

41.203. Barring those 2 000 acres, the rest is iarani ? — It is for grazing. 

41.204. You keep it for grazing? — Yes. 

41,206. You do not grow anv kind of larain crops? — A. very small 
quantity. 

41,206. Cannot you grow any haram crops? — No, I get much more if I 
grow grass. 

41,207- For gracing your own cattle? — ^Yes. 

41.208. You do not allow outside cattle to graze? — Sometimes we cannot 
stop itj we have got no fencing. 

41.209. Have you ever thought of the food value of sugarcane megasseP — 
No. 

41.210. Are you aware of its food value? — No. 

41.211. Sir Thomas Middleton' You are breeding a definite type of cattle? 
— Yes. 

41.212. How does this type of cattle differ from the best specimens of the 
Haiiana breed? — I call this an improved Hariana. 

41.213. You have shown ua this morning that you started from a founda- 
tion stock which was mixed and yon are doing your best to got rid of that 
mixture and to get back to the Hariana type? — 'Yes. 

41.214. With reference to the thick tail which was montioned, that is 
largely associabed with a thick skin? — ^Yes. 

41.215. Is there any reason to suppose that your cattle are any more 
thick skinned than the Hanaua? — (^e of the points with regard to the 
Hariana breed is that it has a very fine, silky skin. 

41.216. Your younger stock appeared to me to be fine skinned ? — "We are 
trying to breed fine skinned ones. 

41.217. So that the present Hissar breed we might distinguish as Hissar- 
Hariana? — ^Yes; 1 call it improved Hariana. 

41.218. To what extent is inbreeding called for. in your operations? — 
Very heavily. 

41.219. Have you noticed that any ill-effects follow inbreeding? — ^No. 

41.220. What methods are you adopting to avoid ill-effects in the future? 
— I am getting new blood from the Kohtak type of cow. 

41.221. Is your herd divided into sections? — ^Yes, to a certain extent. 

41.222. So that you do not anticipate as years go on that you will suffer 
from ill effects? — ^1 shall take steps to avoid it. 

41.223. You have that definitely in view? — Yes. 

41.224. What is your view on the early-maturity question? We have 
heard it said that wo should aim at an early maturing breed in India? — 
I think it will be highly dangerous. I think what India requires is a 
good strain of working and famine resisting quality. 

41.225. Sir Kenry Lawrence : What is the period you regard as the best 
period for maturing? — About 34 years or 4 years. It should not breed 
before 34 years. 

41.226. What is the age in England? — ^They go for early maturity, but 
it is for beef, to get them on to the market as quickly as possible. 

41.227. Str Thomas Middleton : I would like to have your view on what 
one might describe as tlie dual-pnrpose-breed policy. Supposing you did 

Mr, B. Branford. 
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breed stock from 1,000-gallon cows and sent them out as hulls in the 
villages round here, what would he likely to happen? — should hope that 
their stock would produce more milk. 

41.228. You say that great difficulty is experienced in getting food for 
the cattle you have. The 1,000 gallon type would want very much more 
food and must have it. Do you think that it is safe to breed a high milking 
capacity into bhese cows? — I do not know; it depends on markets for 
milk, &c. 

41.229. I am thinking now of providing for the villager of this district 
who is breeding draught cattle. He wants to raise good draught cattle, and 
he wants a little milk for himself ? — ^In that case he does not want the 1,000 
gallon type of cow, 

41.230. And the progeny would be of very little value to him? — ^Yea, unless 
he can rear or sell milkers. 

41.231. So that you will agree that moderation is wanted in the aim to 
secure a dual-purpose animal ? — ^Yes. 

41.232. For what length of time can a bull safely be used in a village? — 
The average period is about up to ten years old. We have gone in for a 
very heavy castration campaign. 

41.233. At present your bulls are so few in villages that no difficulty 
arises, but bulls kept for ten years in a village would be serving their oum 
progeny and you would have in-hreedingP — Yes. 

41.234. Aud if that is carried on to a considerable extent by people who 
are not expert breeders, the dangers would be considerable? — ^Yes, but we 
have not yet reached that stage. 

41,236. You consider -that the term for which they are at present used 
is quite safe? — ^Yes. 

41.236. I should like your view as to the number of breeds which ought 
to be stimulated in a country. We have a very large number of breeds 
in India. Do you think the policy ought to he to establiiffi herds of all 
the various types, or do you think that we should try to select the best 
types and concentrate on providing a large number of bulls from such 
selected types ? — ^That is a question which requires a great deal of investiga- 
tion, and it might well be tackled by the Central Cattle Bureau. I do not 
myself think that any one breed would suit the whole of India. 

41.237. To take your own Province, how many types do you think would 
serve the Province ? — I think four would be enough ; Hariana, Montgomery, 
Dhanni and Baghnari types. 

41.238. On page 118, you point out the danger of i»euding out bulls unless 
tlie progeny is inspected. What steps are t^en for inspection as regards 
the progeny of the bulls you send out? — That is done by the Civil Veterinary 
Department, 

41.239. Do ttie District Boards employ any officer to see that the cows 
for whom they provide bulls are properly lo^ed after? — ^Not that I know 
of ; we are very short of staff. 

41.240. We were told by a witness with great experience in the United 
Provinces that Indian pastures were never overstocked, the point being 
that there was always plenty of gross in the rams and none afterwards? — 
What happens to the grass? 

41.241. He said that the grass dried up in any case towards the end of 
the cold weather and there was none. Your observation, I take it, is that 
your pastures are invariably overstocked? — ^Yes; there is no chance of the 
grass not being eaten up. It is all eaten early, before it is half grown. 
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41,242, Are there fiuy districts in the Punjab in which the fields are 
enclosed by hedges? — do not know much about the Punjab 

41,2'ld Would you agree that if gi'ass borders to tilled fields are to be of 
any use the fields must be enclosed ? — do not know , you can get a certain 
amount on bunds and so on in these haram districts. 

41,244 While the ciop is on the fields the cattle cannob get to the grass, 
but when the crop has been harvested these bunds or field divisions are found 
covered with a good crop of grass, and the cattle grazing on the stubble get 
the benefit ol this grass? — ^The fields here are enclosed with thorn fences 
after sowing, there is no permanent fencing. 

41.245. You say you have no evidence of the ab.sence or deficiency ol 
mineral constituents in feeding stufts in this tract? — think there is every 
evidence of its presence. 

41.246. You get nil the hone you want? — les, 

41.247. I was told at Karnal the other day that since they have been using 
minerals the cows have been breeding much more regularly? — ^Yes, that is so. 

41.248. Are you troubled with m-egular breeding? — ^No; here it is purely a 
question of feeding. 

41.249. Mr. Bohr-its Do you think the export of bulls would help the 
industry at all? — I think it would in the long run. 

41.250 Could you tell us uliat would he tlie approximate cost of rearing a 
bull up to three years of age? — It is generally in the neighbourhood of 
Rs 200 ; it would perhaps be a little more oi less ; the grazing, of course, is 
free. I am talking about the cost of such a hull on our farm. 

41.251 I was not thinking so much of the cost of a bull on this farm. 
Have you any idea of what it would coat the people iii this part of the country 
to rear a bull up to the age of three years, including grazing and everything 
else?— I can work it out for you 

41.252 You cannot give us a figure off hand? You sell to Government 
and the Dastrict Boards at certain rates, do you not? — Ye.s, I nearly always 
make a profib on this farm, because my cattle live very much on grass. As 
a matter of fact my cattle breeding here is almost always profitable 

41,253. What I want to get at is this, that it seems to me that unless you 
get outside agency to assist^, any direct efforts by Government are only going 
to touch the fringe of the problem. So far as I can make out, you supply 
about two or thioe per cent, at most of the hull requirements in the Province. 
The point is, therefore, unless something can he done to make it pivafilalile 
for outside agencies, such as farmers nr co-operutivo societies, to take it up 
there is not much hope of much headway being made in this direction? — 
The only hop© I can think of is that the price should rise to wdmt T may call 
an economio level. 

41,264. I just want to get at that. Would you find out the cost of rearing 
a bull up to say Si years of age? — Yes, I will. My figures are subject, of 
couise, to the grazing element, which would vary the cost enormously. This 
farm has been paying in the matter of breeding through selling cattle at the 
District Boaid rate of Rs.250. 


* Infoimation subsequently supplied by Mr. Branfoid. “ Aofcually in this district bullocks 
are rarely, if evei, stall fed fioxn birth up. For varying portions of the yeai they subsist on 
grazing alone. They are usunlly woiked a little aftei about three years old or even earlier, 
and so some letuiii is obtained for the feeding, apiut from the money leceived for the animal 
if it is ultimately sold at foui yeais old. It is impossible to estimate exactly what aotual 
costs of reanng are, personally I estimate that most of the foui yeai old bullocks sold lu 
Hariana fairs have eaten fodder in thr» cours*' of their learing to a greater value than tho 
average amount realized for them when sold The question lemains, is the vilue of the work 
done by them sufi&oient to have made the rearing of them profitable ? " 

Mr. B Branford. 
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41.265. Would you agree with the {statement that the fact that cattle 
breeding does not pay is the biggest factor which operates against the 
improvement of cattle in this country? — I do not think that it is the biggest 
factor j it is one of the biggest factors I should say. 

41.266. Do you think this question is more important than the economic 
question? — ^Both are important; at any rate until the economic aspect is 
settled, I do not think one would be justified in overemphasising the other, 
because the only people who are going to breed cattle wdl be the people who 
have got big areas of land. 

41.257. Major Vanreuen in his evidence criticises the grant of some 12,000 
acres made in the Lower Ban Doab Division for cattle breeding His point 
IS that if this land is sold and the interest used, according to his calculation 
you would get some three lakhs per annum from these 12,000 acres; and he 
suggests that Government might purchase from the public, say, 200 hulls at 
Rs 1,500 each per annum in order to encourage or subsidise general breeding. 
Would you cai-e to give your opinion on such a proposal? Do you think it 
would be a good thing — That proposal would certainly haife to be considered. 
W'hat guarantee am I going to get that the 1,500 rupee bull is going to have 
any pedigree behind him P 

41.258. You may not get good results in the beginning, but do you not 
tliink that a policy of that kind would encourage outside agencies to take up 
cattle breeding? — It might; hut I should want some guarantee as to what 
they were breeding. 

41,269. Of course you may not get any guarantee in the beginning; and as 
a matter of fact there is no great attention paid at the moment to pedigree, 
but if there was a defiinite policy of that kind, that is to say, Government 
actually paying a high price for a definite number of animals per annum, it 
might stimulate private enterprise? — Yes, it might, but I am hardly pre- 
pared to answer that question definitely. I would want to consider it very 
carefully first. 

41.260. Will you admit this then, that it is very desirable to get private 
agency to take up the work? — Yes, it is very desirable. 

41.261. ProJessoT Qangvlee • In reply to Mr. Kamat you said that you 
desire adequate co-operatiou between all the depai'tments. Have you any 
suggestions to make as to how that can be brought about? — ^I do not know 
that I am sufliciently conversant with the Government arrangements. I do 
not know what our Financial Development Commissioner has to do at 
present. I think that it is his duty to co-ordinat© the departments. 

41,262 It 18 purely a question of £.nance? — ^No. Stafi and method. 

41.263. On page 120, you make a suggestion to the effect that Government 
should buy fodder. Do you think that is feasible? — Yes. 

41.264. Do you think it would pay Gkivernment? — ^I do not, and I think I 
have said so in my note. 

41,266. Do yon grow aU the fodder you require here in your farm? — On 
rare occasions, in famines, 1 have had to buy. Normally we grow all fodder 
required on this farm. 

41.266. M? . Calvert . Would you let us know what is the rainfall here on 
your farm? — 13‘6 inches. 

41.267. Sir Thomas Middleton : You have on the farm 364 working buUooka. 
What rations do you allow them P — Four pounds of grain and as much fodder 
as they will eat. 

41.268. For how many months is it necessary here to allow the full ration 
for full work?— They get the corn ration all the year round, and they get no 
fodder if they are grazing. 

41.269. Is there any period of the year during which a large number of 
bullocks would he grazing ? — Yes ; from about August up to the present time 
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tli« bullocks have been getting nothing else but fodder; during the winter 
they have got to be fed. 

41.270. You have told us that you have very good grazing land on the 
farm. What is your best grass P — The best grass is Pennisetum cenchrotdes. 
There are other grasses, but this is the main grass they eat. 

41.271. Sir Ganga Bam: You have stated that there is no absence of 
mineral constituents, and that the condition of the cattle is very much better 
as a result of their being given mineral constituents. May I know what you 
give® — I do not use bonemeal. 

41,272 What about salt? — ^Yes, I use salt. I give a ration of rock salt. 
It is always before my cattle. 

41.273. Gan you say how much you give on an average every day? — do 
not give them more than they want, they like rock salt, and they hck that 
salt as long as they like. 

41.274. Sir Serry Laicrcri re . You were asked how you could advocate 
cattle breeding if it does not pay. Can you suggest any conditions in which 
it could be made to payp — think the gradual rise in prices will eventually 
make it pay. It pays where you can get suMcient grazing; it pays me 
because I have got siifficient grazing, it pays in this district to breed cattle, 
because they have sufficient grazing, or can get a large amount of their 
fodder for nothing; it does not pay if you have to stall-feed. 

41.275. It IS only under certain conditions that it will not pay; under 
other conditions it will pay? — In some conditions it wiU undoubtedly pay. 

41.276. Is one of the desirable conditions the diminution of worthless stock 
which compete with the good stock? — ^Undoubtedly; the diminution of worth- 
less stack would have an enormous effect at one© because there would be more 
grazing for the good ones, stall-feeding would dimmish, and the price of 
fodder would go down. At present cattle which are rubbish are competing 
and putting up the price of fodder. 

41.277. What is the most effective method of bringing about this diminu- 
tion of useless stock? — ^I do not know. 

41.278. Is it not the castration of had bulls? — Castration will undoubtedly 
have some effect. 

41.279. I think you said just now that bulls round this district are 
castrated ? — ^Yes, but those are the good ones ; they are the good calves which 
are likely to make good plough bullocks. 

41.280. Are there still a large number of useless bulls running free in this 
district? — ^I am not very familiar with the district, but T should say there 
are, there are generally one or two in this bazar which are absolutely 
deformed and useless. 

41.281. You say on page 118 of your note that the issue of bulls without a 
schemt' for the castration of unfit male stock is not much use. Have you any 
such scheme for enforcing this castration? — ^Yes, Mr. Quirke will give you 
full figures. We have no scheme for enforcing castration, but we manage to 
get an enormous amount done by persuasion and propaganda; no force is 
used that I know of, 

41.282. You do not find the local zomindars uuwiUing to castrate? — ^That 
depends. That again is a question for Mr, Quirke. The zamindar M 
gradually being educated up to it; our castration scheme is one of our great 
successes as a department, I have nothing to do with it; that is purely Mr. 
Quirke*s work. 

41.283. If that scheme succeeds the prospects of making cattle breeding 
pay will be improved? — Undoubtedly, but then the absolute necessity for 
more bulls becomes more and more important; if we castrate the had ones 
we must breed some good ones to take their place. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. T. F. QUIRKE, Chief Superintendent, Civil Veterinary 
Department, Government of the Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Qttb8TIO.v 15. — ^Veteeinabt. — (a) After a considerable experience of the 
present system of control, I have no h^itation in saying that the Oivil 
Veterinary Department should be independent. 

The present system unnecessarily adds to the work of the Director of 
Agriculture and only delays the disposal of cases which could readily be 
decided by direct approach to the Financial CJommissioner, Development. 

The office work of the Chief Superintendent under the present system 
absorbs almost his entire attention; it could be reduced vei*y considerably 
by allowing direct communication with the Financial Oommissioner, Develop- 
ment. The work of the Civil Veterinary Department has now advanced 
to a stage when a more expeditious method of dealing with its proposals 
is essential for the purposes of efficiency. 

(b) (z) Dispensaries in this Province are not under the control of the 
local District Boards. The pay of the Veterinary Assistant in charge is 
paid out of Provincial Funds whilst all other expenses in connection with 
the maintenance, etc., of dispensaries are borne entirely hy the local body 
’Concerned. The necessary funds are placed at the di^osal of this depart- 
ment, which is the advisory authority on all matters afPecting the manage- 
ment of dispensaries. 

The existing arrangements are working satisfactorily. 

(ti) On the whole we have little grounds for complaint in this respect. 
Di^nct Boards are generally willing, so far as their resources permit, to 
provide additional veterinary dispensaries as soon as the local demand 
arises. Our difficulty at present is to meet the demand for the large number 
of additional veterinary dispensaries asked for by the District Boards.’ 

(lit) As noted in 16 (b) (i) above, dispensaries are already under pro- 
vincial authority. 

(c) (i) Agriculturists are beginning to more fully realise the advantages 
of the free veterinary treatment available at our dispensaries. Especially 
in those areas where attention is now being paid to improved methods of 
breeding livestock, the demand for veterinary help is etca^^y increasing. It 
is expected that as the value of livestock increases, there will undoubtedly 
be bigger demand for veterinary seivice. 

In this Province we aim at providing a larger network of dispensaries, 
one in each to facilitate the treatment of eiok animals under hospital 
conditions and are endeavouring to bring veterinary treatment within 
the reach of the poorest zamindar The difficulty in arranging for the 
care and feeding of animals whilst under treatment is undoubtedly one 
of the biggest obstacles to the freer use of our dispensaries. This is 
specially felt by zamindars at present owing to the long distances of many 
villages from our dispensaries, which number only 206 for the entire 
Prorinoe. 

The provision of an efficient hospital staff is another important factor in 
helping to popularise veterinary di^ensaries. I feel convinced that on 
the efficiency of onr veterinary staff depeU’ds to a very large extent the 
rate of progress of veterinary development in this country. There is a 
good deaJ of evidence available of what progress can he effected even in 
backward areas in popularising the work of dispensaries through energetic 
and efficient Veterinary Assistants. The greatest care should, therefore, 
be taken in the recruitment of our subordinate establishment, -^ose drawn 
from the zamindar class having most influence in the villages and suitable 
for the work of this department. 
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(w) The system of mauitaining touring veterinary dispensaries was tried 
in this Pi ovince but proved veiy expensive and was found unsuited to 
local conditions. 

(d) The obstacles in dealing with contagious diseases are many — 

(1) The apathy of the people, who generally regard visitations of 
disease as the will of God. 

(2) Heligious objections to measures for the control of disease. 

(3) Ignorance of the systems of inoculation and protective vaccina- 
tion ds means of deahng with disease. 

(4) Ignoiance of the methods of spread of contagious disease. 

(5) Absence of any poweis to enforce nieasni’es for the protection of 
hvestock against disease. 

(6) Increase in the number of cattle fairs throughout the province. 

In making suggestions as regard* legislation for contagious disease 
amount livestock, I am guided entirely by the progress, if any, already 
made in this diiectioii for dealing with human contagious diseases in this 
country, 

I think, however, that some effort should be made within municipal areas 
where they are in a position to enforce measures directed for the control 
of disease. It should at least be possibla to prevent an animal suffering 
from iinderpest being driven from I>elbi to Peshawar alo-ng the publ'c 
roads, with fiee entrance to every village en route, the department respon- 
sible for dealing with contagious disease being obliged to stand powerless 
when disease is eairied from village to village whilst it mobilises its staff 
and follows in the tread of the disease with its serum. 

Failing legislation I think Deputy Commissioners should insist on lam- 
bardaii of villages lepoiting disease promptly, they should also hold 
lamhatdan> aud zuildurs responsible for inoculation of cattle whenever 
•outbreaks of disease occur in their villages. A good deal could also be done 
through village panchayats to improve matters in this respect. 

I specially mention lamhardais and zaildars as they are dependent upon 
Government for their position amongst the villagers, they would be generally 
wilhng to give more active support if pressure was brought to bear upon 
them. On the other hand, they should receive adequate official recognition 
for any particular help given by them. 

I personally entertain hopes of the different village co-operative societies 
being more active supporters of the department in its efforts to deal with 
disease. Fducatiou of the people to the importance of contro-l measures 
IS the basis of success in combating any contagious disease. 

(-e) There has not been any serious difficulty in securing sufficient serum 
provided adequate funds are available for its purchase from the laboratory. 
Our only difficulty has been that sufficient funds are not forthcoming to 
purchase sera and vaccines in the quantities required in this Pi ovince. 
The department, however, reahses the heavy expenditure involved in the 
supply of stera and vaccines. I must add that I am far from satisfied with 
the conditions under which one is obliged to employ these products in this 
country. 

(/) In this Province there is very little real opposition; the only serious 
obstacle to preventive inoculations is the indifference of the people towards 
taking any effective steps to deal with disease. In certain districts, such 
as the Kang ra and other hill districts, the village zamindar is generally 
unwilling to inoculate his cattle until the disease has actually claimed 
vdctims amongst his own particular animals. He is not prepared to- 
anticipate events after seeing the death of his next-door neighbour’s cattle. 
Local conditions of this kind make the economic employment of serum 
impossible. 

Mr T, F. Quirke. 
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ig) Yee; I consider that the provision ot further facilities for research 
into animal diseases is highly desirable. 

(a) and (li) I attach the greatest importance to the setting up of pro- 
vincial veterinary research institutions where the officer m charge would 
he in close touch with the district staff of the department. These pro- 
vincial institutions could not, however, replace an Imperial Institution of 
the Muktesar type, where diseases of All-India importance should be 
particularly dealt with, 

(h) I anticipate that the Muktesar Institute will receive more generous 
financial support and, therefore, it will he in a position to attract a more 
efficient staflP of research officers. On this account I would recommend 
that as far as possible special investigation should be conducted by officers 
of the Muktesar Institute 

(i) Yes,’ I strongly recommend the appointment of a superior veterinary 
officer with the Gk>v6rnme'nt of India 

The Veterinary Service in an agricultural country like India cannot 
hope to effect much progress or, make any headway in providing an efficient 
organisation whilst it continues to be treated as an unimportant side line 
and relegated to an inferior position amongst the other services. 

The service badly needs direct representation with the Government of 
India in order to co-ordinate the work of the different Provincial Veterinary 
Services. 

In view of the efforts being made to improve the livestock industry of 
the country, the time is approaching when the problem of contagious 
disease must be seriously tackled. 

It is not reasonable to expect that any widespread and systematic effort 
can he made by stock owners to improve the quality of thoir stock which 
may at any time be swept away by disease. 

There will, therefore, be many occasions on which the advice of an 
experienced veterinary officer, with practical experience of village con- 
ditions, will be needed by the Government of India in the future. 


Oral Evidence. 

41,281. /b'?}' Henty Laurence: Mr Quirke, you are Chief Superintendent 
of the Civil Veterinary Department? — Yes. 

41.285. How long have you held that office? — Since early in 1920, when 
I took over from Colonel Faimer, 

41.286. How long have you been in the depai’traent? — ^I am in my thirteenth 
year of service. 

41.287. Have you been in the Punjab all the time? — Yes 

41.288. You have just heard Mr. Branford’s statement about the castra- 
tion of unfit buUs., could you tell us something about the success that the 
department has achieved in that direction? — I think our numbers last 
year were about 182,000, I remember noting in our annual report tor 
1924-26 that we do as many castrations as they do m the whole of the rest 
of India. 196,427 scrub hulls were castrated throughout India, of which 
as many as 109,432 were dealt with in the Punjab. 

41.289. Have you met with any opposition in any particular part of the 
country ? — "We do in Hindu districts, but it is nothing very serious. 

41.290. Is there less opposition in the Mahommedan districts than in ;^6 
Hindu districts? — Yea, we always expect a certain amount of opposition 
from Hindus, but the opposition is gradually decreasing with the introduc- 
tion of the Italian method of castration which does not offend the suscepti- 
bilities of the Hindus at the moment, with the result that it has become 
increasingly popular. 
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41.291. Haw loEg is it since you introduced the Italian method? — ^It is 
about in its third year now. 

41.292. You have done 182,000 in one year? — ^Yes, 

41.293. What number do you think would be sufficient to cope with the 
situation satisfactorily? — am afraid it is rather difficult to say for a largo 
province. 1 am not able to give at the moment any definite opinion. In 
oui’ castration work we pay particular attention to those villages where 
our District Board buUs are locarf>ed. We try to remove all opposition to 
our District Board bulls in tbe different villages. 

41.294. There are some 16,000,000 cattle in the Province, are there not? 
— ^Yes, I think so,- this number indudes buffaloes. 

41,296. Of that number, what proportion would be unfit bulls? — At the 
moment our policy ie of oourse to consider none but our District Board 
approved buUs as meeting with our approval for the purposes of cattle 
improvement. The supply of these District Board buUs has not been suffi- 
cient; nor have they been working long enough in the districts to justify 
our depending on the village male produce as fit for breeding purposes, so 
that we must regard the increase of District Board hulls as tlie criterion 
of our rate of progress in oattle breeding. 

41.296. Would you have to work up to five or ten times your present 
number to have a serious effect on this problem Yes, I think so. We 
estimate our requirements at 50,000 stud bulls for the Province. 

41.297. Do you think you will be able to reach that number in the near 
future? — do not think so, we are not likely to get sufficient staff which 
would be required to control cattle breeding on such a large scale. 

41.298. But if tbe staff were provided? — I should think we would be 
able to castrate about 70 or 80 per cent, of the bad bulla in the Province 
if wo had the staff. 

41.299. Do you regard that as one of the fundamental points in improving 
the cattle stock? — ^Yes, apart from any other method of cattle improve- 
ment, we should get a certain amount of very definite progress in this way; 
in fact we ore securing marked progress by the diminution of unsuitable male 
stock. 

41.300. Then it would be quite worth while for Government to provide 
the staff necessary? — ^Yes, we should pay particular attention to castration. 

41.301. How many years would it take you to tram up your men to be 
able to do this work? — ^We are training at the moment at the Veterinary 
College four-year course men, but they are coming out in very HTn fi.n 
numbers. 

41,^2. How many a year? — This year ii, is only about five; ten to fifteen 
recruits are about as many as we shall get each year during the next three 
or four years. 

41.303. How many men have you to do the 181,000 a year that you do 
at present? — Our present staff is 279 Veterinary Assistants and 28 
Inspectors ; that is 307 subordinate staff. We have got 207 hospitals. 

41.304. So that on the average each one of your 300 men does 600 castra- 
tions per annum ? — ^About that. 

41.305. So that if you had treble the present staff, you would be able to 
make a real impression on the Province?— Yes, I think so; we are paying 
particular attention to castration in this Province. 

41.306. On page 138 of your note, you mention that you are far from satii^- 
fied with the conditions under which you are obliged to employ the sera 
and vaccines in this country. What are the points on which you ore not 
satisfied ? — The most serious is that we have no power to deal with contagious 
diseases. As I noted elsewhere in my written reply, a case of rinderpest 
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ca^ be brought from Delhi to Peshawar aad risit every village eii route 
without our being able to stop its movement, that means the deliberatp 
spread of disease from village to village The only measure as a department 
we take is to follow with our serum bottles, that in practice is the 
position with regard to control of contagious diseases in this country. 

41,307. You have no complaint against the serum with which you are 
supplied from Mukteaarp — ^None. 

41,808. You are satisfied with that, it is the supply of serum from 
Muktesar that you are referring to at that point in your note? — Yes, that 
le one of the circumstances which makes the employment of sera and 
vaccines uneconomical in this country. One cannot expect sera and vaccines 
to he employed economically if people are allowed to spread disease openly. 
I regard the present position as regards disease control veiy unsound. 
In reply to another question I leferred to the peculiar local conditions m 
the Kangra district, when an outbreak of disease is reported from a par- 
ticular village we find that the only people who are willing to have their 
cattle inoculated are the people whose cattle are already infected; their 
next-door neighbours will refuse to have their cattle inoculated because 
none of their cattle happen to be victims; the result is that at any one 
visit of the Veterinary Assistant he is allowed to inoculate only a small 
percentage of the total cattle of the village, being obliged to return 
frequently to the village whilst the disease persists. Such conditions clearly 
make the employment of serum uneconomical, because it means repeated 
use of serum under very unsatisfactory conditions. 

41.309. Have you done much with the serum, simultaneous method? — •No', 
we have not, we have had to go rather slow as regards introducing the 
serum simultaneous method into this Province; we are awaiting the results 
mf that method in other Provinces. Another reason is .that with qur very 
limited staff we do not feel inclined to take it up at the moment. 

41.310. Does it require some special skill? — No, it is not that, but we 
have so much other work on hand at the moment that it would be unwise 
to undertake anything further. 

41.311. There again, with a bigger staff you would be able to do so? — 
Yes; at the same time, we should proceed very cautiously on this particulai 
work. 

41.312. On account of the risks? — On account of the li&ks involved in 
the method. 

41.313. Are those risks due to inefficient handling of material or what? 
— They are probably risks that you cannot always proi-ide for; for instance, 
one finds, in different parts of India, the disease piroplasmosis in cattle. 
In the serum simultaneous method you lun the danger, when you are inject- 
ing virulent blood into the cattle for inoculation purposes, of also intro- 
ducing piroplasmosis, and you may also have piroplasmosis as weU as cocci- 
diosis appearing in the course of the reaction, these diseases being resuscitated 
in the inoculated animal. 

41.314. Professor Qangulee: Have you many cases like that? — We have not 
yet adopted the method in this Province, but we know that to he the experi- 
ence as regards the serum simultaneous method. Our poKcy is to hasten 
slowly with regard to this particular method of immunisation in this 
Province. 

41.315. Sir Eewy Lawrence : Would you tell ns what your views axe on 
the subject of putting cattle breeding under the Veterinary Department ?— 
I propose to speak from my own experience of the cattle breeding situation 
situa^on in this Province. We feel that we have done something substantial 
in the way of improving cattle breeding through an entirely veterinary 
agency, and that wo are from our very training suited to take up cattle 
breeding and to specialise in cattle breeding if necessary. When you get a 
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veterinarian irith agricultural experience, as most of ue have, I think yocr 
have got a peison uho is likely to be the mO’St suitable to tackle the problem 
of cattle breeding in thi^ tountiy, a problem ivhich to my mind is largely 
connected trith cattle disease One knows that stock breeding is seriously 
handicapped by such conditions as sterility, shy breeding, contagious abortion, 
long diy periods in milch cattle, castration of the unfit — conditions which 
the veterinarian I'a particularly qualified to deal with. 

41.316. Are the principles of animal husbandry taught in veterinary colleges 
in England-' — ^Ycs, a man properly trained as a veterinaiy surgeon 'S 
snppos^ TO Jiave acquiied a particular knowledge with regard to inherited 
disease in animals, the only thing I claim for the veterinarian is that he 
IS likely to he most suited to undertake problems of cattle breeding in th>s 
country I do not claim that every veterinarian is good at cattle breeding; 
I am speaking particularly with reference to conditionis in this countiy. 

41.317. Sir Ganga Bnm . Is animal husbandry part of the veterinary course 
at Lahore? — Yes. 

41,313. Sir Kennj Laicrencc- In other parts of the world where cattle 
breeding is carried on on a large scale, is it usually in the hands of 
veterinary ofhcers? — No, but the conditions are so different; here if yon 
bring together any number of cattle you are immediately faced with the 
problem of disease, you have disease around you on aU sides, one’s only 
claim for a veterinarian out here is that he is likely to be more of a dual 
purpose man, and particularly suited for conditions in this country. 

41.319. Do you think there is more disease in this countiy than in South 
Africa, for instance, or the Argentine P — I think so; we have disease, in 
abundance in this country. 

41.320. At one time in the United States they introduced some Indian 
blood m order to make their cattle more immune against local diseases P— 
Yes. 

41.321. At that time rinderpest was very common in Texas, for instance P 
— ^Yes, we realise the value of O'Ur indigenous cattle in that they are more 
immune from the ordinary diseases of this country. 

41.322. Sir James MacKenna: What is file superior staff of your depart- 
ment .p — T hree Supermtendants, one of the three Superintendents has got 
to deal with the North-West Frontier Province in addition to North 
Punjab. 

41.323. JIt. Calve} t: And Delhi? — Yes. Delhi Province is under the 
Puuj'ab Civil Veterinaiy Department. 

41.324. Sir James JJucKciina . How many Deputy Superintendents are 
there® — We have five; of these, two have recently been appointed, we were 
going on with three for some years past. 

41.325. How many districts have you? — There are 29 districts in the 
Punjab, and Delhi is an additional district 

41.326. How do you divide up the Province amongst you? — We have 
divided it into the Northern circle, which includes the whole of the Eawl- 
piudi Revenue Division, the Central Circle comprises one whole Revenue 
Dmsioii and pari of the JuUundur Division; and the South Punjab Circle 
takes in the rest of the Punjab and Delhi Province. 

41.327. Which pari do you take yourself as Chief Superintendent? — The 
Contra! Punj’ab ; in addition, I hold general control over the whole Province. 

41.328. Is the Veteriunry College under the Chief Supenn-tendent ? — ^No; 
it is under the Director of Agriculture 

41.329. On page Idr, with leterence to the relationship which exists 
between the District Boards and dispensaries, I infer from your remarks 
that the local bodies provide the funds and you are responsible for the 
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management; is that the position ?— Yes. The District Boards provide the 
buildings, but they are largely supported by Government grants^ this, applies 
particularly to the poorer District Boards/ 

41,330 Do not the Looal Boards take any interest in the admiiiistiation? 
— Strictly, they have to. Before transferring a Veteiinaiy Assistant, -vre 
have got to consult the Distiict Board. 

41.331. Professor Gangulee What is your vievr -vrith regard to the idea 
of a Central Oattle Bureau P — The principal advantage nill be to correlate 
information as regards the different breeds in India It will help the 
Provinces in case one Province wants to use the cattle of another, 

41.332. In every Province they are going to have a Livestock Expert and 
under the existing arrangements their activities could not be co-ordinated 
without having a Central Oattle Bureau? — I do not see how you could, 

41.333. Judging from the vast area that you have to serve yon are rather 
under-staffed P — Yes. 

41.334. Some time back I think the Government of the Punjab sent a 
number of students to England for training, have they come backP — ^Yes, 
some have. 

41,335 Have they been appointed in your depaitmentP — I am afraid not 
all, .some have been appointed 

41.336. Sir Ganga Until. Is there scope in this Province for privnie 
practice in thus line? — Not very much 

41.337. Professor Gangulee Have you anj definite suggestion as to how 
the reporting agency can be improved? — It is a question that we have 
considered for many yeai-s. The present agency is the patwnri. 

41.338. Yon make a suggestion here that hnnhurdars and zaildars could 
give more active support if pressure was brought to bear upon them. 
What have you in mind when you say that pressuie should be lirought to 
bear upon -ihem? — One knows the powers of a Deputy Commissioner in a 
district. The more interest he takes in these matters the more work can 
be done, 

41.339. You rightly emphasise the need of educating the people to the 
importance of control measures. Do you do any propaganda work? — Yes, 
but we depend mostly on the co-operative movement for propaganda 
Hitherto we used to do our own propaganda. 

41.340. These co-operative societies go to the cattle fairs and carry on 
propaganda? — Yes. Of course their job is to do propaganda and we are 
hoping that every meanber of a society is a potential propagandist 

41.341. But do these propagandists have adequate knowledge in veterinary 
matters? — I tliink they have sufficient knowl^ge foi di&cussion.s with the 
villagers, 

41.342. The cattle fairs are increasing in this Province? — ^Yes, very con 
siderably, 

41.343. Why is that so*’ — It is probably due to the fact that District 
Boards are anxious to supplement them incomes and this is one of the 
methods. 

41.344. These fairs are all organised? — ^Yes, by the District Boards, and 
they add much to our difficulties. You can quite understand that disease 
is disseminated where cattle fairs are held indiscriminately. 

41,346. You have no Veterinary Research Institution in this Province, 
have youP — 'No, none 

41,346 Therefore you are unable to carry on any research, even if you 
wished? — Yes, with the exception of what is being done at the Lahore 
Veterinary Oollege and in the Sohawa Laboratory. 
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41.347. A certain amount of researeli is going on there in veterinary 
matters P; — Yes. 

41.348. A previous mtuess has told us about the supply of bulls to the 
District Boards Could you give us an idea as to what is the agency for 
the distribution to these Boards?— According to our arrangements the 
District Boards form cattle sub-committees for each tehsxl and periodically 
these put forward the requirements of their teJisUs. We are the^ agency 
for collecting the applications from the villagers. The applications for 
bulls are put up befoie the iehsil sub-committees and their recominenda/. 
tions are laid before the District Board, at the time of the preparation of 
the District Board budget the purchase of bulls is decided on. 

41.349. They buy from you 0 .t a fixed price? — Yes, at 118.260, a flat rate. 

41,360. And they distribute them among the zamindars? — We are 

responsible for the distribution. 

41.351. How do you dispose of your bulla in the farm if the demand is 
not forthcoming froim the District Board? — Such a position has not arisen 
BO far, the demand is always there. 

41.352. I see you are in favour of legislation for the control of disease. 

Do yon think it will be possible to set up the necessary organisation for 
enforcing such legislation? — ^It has got to' be set up very slowly. The 
position from my point oif view is that I have got to put forward our 
diflScnlties. I hare to show under what difficulties we work in this country 
in dealing with the problem of contagious disease. 

41,363. Mr. Calvert: la there a large introduction of contagions disease . 
from beyond the bordens of the Province? — We generally consider there is; 
we generally blame particularly the bordering Indian States where little or 
no effective measures are taken against contagions diseases. 

41.354. Mr. Kamat . You have heard the previous witness Mr. Branford 
say, with reference to the unfit animals, that their number in villages may 
be roughly about 50 or 60 per cent.; that is, 50 or 60 per cent, of the 
animals in the Province may he rubbish. As a Veterinary Officer, do yon 
agree that the proportion of unfit animals may be 60 or 60 per cent. P — 
fully agree with that. 

41.355. Is that your general impression or have you gone into the ques- 
tion with reference to the figures of the cattle census? — That is one’s 
general impression, 

41,356 Probably you may not have studied the figures; but I wiU just 
put them before you in order that the question may be further studied. 
The cattle census figures show that m 1923 in your Pi-ovince there were 
nearly fifteen milhon cattle? — ^Yes. 

41,367. Out of which the young stock total five millions? — ^Yes. 

41.358. If you exclude the young stock there remain ten millions of adult 
cattle ? — ^Yes. 

41.359. You know male bufEaloes in this country are slanghtered ; there is 
no sentiment about it? — ^Yes. 

41.360. Now, if you exclude the figure for buffaloes and take into account 
merely the figure for bulls and cows, it comes to seven millions? — Yes. 

41.361. 50 per cent, of that are useful and i60 per cent, only unfit ; so we 
get to Si miUiona as useless cattle? — ^Yes, 

41,362 Now, this 3^ millions out of a total of 16 million cattle comes 
to about one-fifth or 20 per cent, and not 60 per cent. ? — am afraid I do 
not follow your argument at all. 

41,363. You say that 60 per cent, of the total cattle are useless? — can 
talk only of this Province. 
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41jS64. Yes; if the total number of cattle in this Province is fifteen 
millions, according to your own showing, half of them or 7i millions must 
be useless P — They are not absolutely useless; they have all got a particular 
value in the internal economy of the Province. We do consider that the 
breeding and rearing of such cattle are uneconomic to the people who bred 
them. 

41,386. You are using the term “ useless ” in that sense? — Yes, entirely. 

41.366. It IS simply a question of what pays and what does not pay the 
breeder, that is allP — ^That is one’s general impression of the cattle seen 
in villages. 

41.367. You will see the question as to what is the census of the useless 
cattle requires further and closer study rather than mere impressions? — 
Quite BO 

41,868. It may not be after all 50 per cent, of the total? — Quite so. 
Buffaloes can be entirely excluded from this category of useless cattle and 
my 50 per cent, estimate does not include them. 

41.369. Sir Ga/nga Itam : You told us this morning that you could not 
double or treble your output for want of irrigable land? — Yes. 

41.370. We were told that there is a scheme for irrigating 6,000 acres; 
would you be able to double the output if that scheme is carried out? — Yes; 
tliie scheme provides that. 

41.371. Would the increase be in direct proportion to the irrigated land? 
— Almost. At the moment there are so many acres under irrigation and 
so many under grazing. With a relatively small increase in the cultivable 
land we will be able to increase our output. 

41,873. The total area being limited, it wiU reduce your grazing area? — 
Yes, but not to any appreciable extent. 

41.373. So it cannot be in direct proportion? — No, not strictly. 

41.374. Is the price of serum retarding the aamindars from inoculating 
their cattle for rinderpest? — ^No, because in this Province the Government 
pays for the serum. 

41.376. Then why do not the zamindars make use of the serum very 
freely? — So they do; in fact they make use of it so much that we are not 
able to meet the demand. 

41,376 Do you fully meet the demand? — ^No, on account of the big 
expense. 

41.377. Do you advocate the reducing of the price of serum? You know 
the Government of India is making a huge suna out of it? — Yes; all the 
time when the increases in prices were under discussion we opposed them, 
but they were always oarri^; I think they were increased for particular 
reasons. 

4il,378. Sir Thomas Middleton i You told us that your department last 
year succeeded in castrating a large number of hulls. At what ages were 
the animals castrated? — ^Between six months and two years. 

41,379. Sir Ganga Bam: Is it surgical castration? — 'No; it is the new 
Italian method. 

41.880. Sir Thomas Middleton: Did you castrate a large proportion 
between six months and one year? — 'Yes, quite a large proportion. 

41.881. Does it require a qualified Veterinary Surgeon to use this Italian 
instrument? — 'No. 

41,383. Could you increase your staff of castratorsP — We are doing that. 

41,383. You told us that when you introduced bulls into the district you 
try if possible to get rid of all the competitors? — Yes. 
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41.334. What happens in the case of the Brahinini hull P— I almost prefer 
not to tackle this particular question I am afraid they do not come under 
our head of success in castiatiou, but we do a certain number of them. 

41.335. Do they come undei your compulsory castration? — There is no 
such thing as compulsoiy castration. 

41,336 So that they remain as competitors? — ^Yes. 

41,387. Sir Kenrij Lawrence: Aie they a large number? — Pretty large 
for the countiy 

41.3SS -Ifr. Calvert In the east, not in the west? — Tes, quite so. 

41,389 Sir Thomas Middleton . What general methods of inspection do you 
follow to ensuie that the progeny of the selected bulls and cows are pro- 
perly looked after ? — '17 nder our system we have a network of hospitals ; I 
think they number at the moment 217. Each Veterinary Assistant has got 
in his charge a certain number of bulls working in his particular part of 
the district and he is supposed to do regular inspections of them, he main- 
tains a register, showing when he inspects these bulls and so on. These 
are examined by the other officers, the Deputy-Superintendents and Super- 
intendents. 


41,390 Supposing in a particular village the Inspector reports that a 
hull is serving over 50 per cent, of uneconomic animals? — ^We have not 
jet been called upon to deal with such a situation but we might suggest 
to the Distiict Boards that the bull be transferred We have not got veiy 
much power; there are a lot of things which we could do if we had power 
to improve matteis in this respect. 


41,391 Do the District Boards watch idle state of affairs closely ? — We find 
that m the Banana districts, including Hissar, 'Gurgaon and Eohtak, and 
also in the Dhanni districts where we have concentrated on cattle breeding, 
the District Boards are beginning to take a very active interest in the 
question of cattle breeding. 

41,392. Yon claim, I think, that the Veterinai’y Officer’s early training 
has specially suited him to the work of cattle breeding. Do you not put 
it rather high? "^at Veterinary College did you go to? — Dublin We 
axe up against this question of control and we want to know the reason 
why cattle breeding should be taken away. The Veterinary Department 
would naturally want to know, if the authorities are dissatisfied with them, 
whether they have done something radically wrong which might wax rant the 
change of policy. 


41,393, During your course at Dublin and elsewhere you do get a certain 
number of lectuies on animal husbandry but that is after all quite a small 
part of your course. Your technical course ■occupies the greater part of 
your time. Do students have opportunities at any of the veterinary colleges 
of seeing mnoh of cattle in health?— Yes, it is part of the training of a 
Veterinary Surgeon to see cattle in health. 


4 1,394. There are not veiy many seen about the veterinary hospitals? — 
We are not entirely confined to the college during the four years’ training • 
wUege facilities provide opportunities for students to see healthy cattle on 
farms as part of their training and those of us who have been brought up on 
farms have naturally had ample opportunities. 

41,39o. You have pointed out the need for legislation and you are well 
^ difficulties. But you make one suggestion which is that there 
should be power to stop the movement of cattle along the public roads 
^pposmg it were possible to enforce some regulation preventing animals 
teing ^ven along the public roads, would the result not be to send 
them ofiE the roads right into the village tracks and to make things worse? 
— i <10 not tnuik so, ® 
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41.396. Tlier« would be no possibility of enforcing a standstill order in 
this country such as is enforced in Britain P — It would be impossible. 

41.397. I do not see that you would be much further forward if you had 
the pubbc roods barred P — My suggestion was that diseased animals should 
be prevented from leaving one village and going into another I am not 
making any definite lecommendation in this respect, hut I am simply 
showing what the present position is with regard tO' the q^uestioii of dealing 
with these ^iseases 

41,39&. I see your difficulty, but what I do not see is any method of 
enforcing a standstill order? — As I say, I am not making any recommenda- 
tions, but simply explaining to the Commission the present position. 

41.399. Sir James MacKenna: In. Burma we can deal with cattle in 
that way. 

41.400. Svr Thomas Middleton: Can you enforce it? 

41.401. Sir James MacKerma . Yes. 

41,402 Mr. Calvert : In the Punjab can you not oontrol the movement 
of cattle across the bridges, etc.? — ^Yes, if we had the power we could. I 
am simply stating the position to show how hopelessly difficult the whole 
thing is. 

41.403. Mr. Bohei'ts : Is there a Cattle Diseases Act in this Province such 
as there is in Madras? — Certain diseases have been notified, such as surra, 
glanders, dourine, epizootica, South Afnean horse sickness and lymphangitis 
111 equines, we have got the power in certain districts to catch affected 
animals and destroy them. 

41.404. Have you powers to stop fairs being held m the districts? — ^No, 
hut the Director of Agriculture has got the power to recommend] I do 
not know if he has got the power to stop them. 

41.406. As regards the question of breeding cattle, do you agree with 
the view that the main hindrance is the fact that cattle bleeding does not 
pay, or is it your view that the main difficulty is the religious prejudice of 
the Hindus? — I suppose there le a bit of bo'th in it. If an industry does 
not pay, it naturally ceases to be attractive to the people engaged in it. 

41.406. You would not go so far as to say that this is the main difficulty ? 
— I suppose it is one of the main difficulties. 

41.407. With the spread of irrigation in the Punjab we shall within the 
next few years have about fifteen million acres, more or less, under irnga- 
tiou, and that will be at the expense of the breeding tracts P—^Yes 

41,408 Is it your opinion that in future cattle breeding will have to be 
resoi'ted to more and more in the cultivated areas? — No, up to the presen e 
Time the resources of the cattle breeding tracts have not been sufficiently 
organised. My own opinion is that if the development of the present cattle 
breeding tracts was well organised they would supply the rest of the Punjab 
very weU, 

41.409. Could you give us an idea as to what you mean by organisation? 
— Take districts like Bohtak, Hissox and Gurgaon, we would have an 
organisation in these districts such as the Remount Department provides 
in selected hors© breeding districts; similarly we would have select e:l dis- 
tricts for cattle breeding. We wotild need to have a big castration cam- 
paign and also undertake the question of fodder provision in these tracts. 
Insecurity of fodder is the principal difficulty in the way of progress in 
these tracts. 

41.410. Do you think the type of animals can be much improv^? — Yes, 
and T believe that Government can concentrate on the cattle breeding tracts 
for the supply of their hulls and .plough cattle for the rest of the Punjab. 
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41j411. You can produce ■bhem mucli cii^apex Here^ can you not? Yea. 

41.412. Sir Seniy Lciiorence ‘ Would the cattle of tMa part of the Punjab 
be suitable for the rest of the Punjab^ — No. Besides this cattle breeding 
tract, Tre have also got the Dhanni tract, which supplies the north of the 
Punjab, down to districts like Sialkot. Then, you have got the Hariana 
tract, which supplies all the south-eastern Punjab. 

41.413. And the two together can supply a greater part of the needs of 
the Punjab? — Yes, and there is the third tract, called the D^jal area, for 
such districts as Mooltan and Dera fGham Khan. 

41.414. Mr. Roberts . In answer to Sir Glanga Kam, you said that an 
increase in the irrigated area here would give you material for increasing 
almost in proportion the number of animals turned out Is it your idea in 
these bre^ng tracts that you can increase the number by increasing the 
irrigated area? — Yee. 

41.415. I do not quite foUow how in that case these districts can be in a 
better economic position than the other cultivated arcM? — think the 
average holding in these districts is larger than in the rest of the Province, 
and. as you know, the country is barani at the moment and the holdings 
are large. 

41,416 And the unirrigated areas must still be of no use except for cattle 
breeding? — Yes, quite suited for cattle rearing. 

41.417. You have no figures, I suppose, of the cost of rearing cattle? — 
We can work that out on the farm hook prices The book valuation, 
showing the cost of the animals as they are brought up on the HlisBar farm, 
is fairly representative of what it would cost the ordinary zamindar to rear 
these cattle. 

41.418. Would you give us a definite note? Ton apparently have a 
definite idea in your mind that you can organise these tracts for giving us 
all the cattle that are required. Would it be possible to show more definitely 
than appears in the note put forward how it is to be doneP — If you read 
the note on cattle breeding in the Punjab, which is part of the Government 
memorandum, you will find that I specially recommended that the resources 
of the cattle breeding tracts should he developed, as I considered that to 
be the first step towards cattle improvement in the Punjab. You are 
likely to get the quickest and the results from that method. 

41.419. With regard to your organisation of the district, your men, I take 
it, are attached to the veterinary hospitals everywhere P — 'Yes. 

41.420. Do yon regard that as sufficiently mobile when big problems with 
regard to contagious diseases crop up ? — ^The great advantage of the 
veterinary hospital is that everyone knows where to find the hospital. With 
the itinerant system, you send yonr man out into the interior, and nobody 
knows where to find him when he is wanted. Our object is to increase the 
network of hospitals so .as to include a workable area for each Veterinary 
Assistant. 

41.421. Sir Eenry^ Lawrence - Speaking of the necessity for provincial 
research, what particular diseases do you think require research at the 
present time here? — ^Take the sheep question* we consider that between 80 
and 90 per cent, of the mortality amongst sheep is due to parasites, and we 
feel that quite a lot could be done with regard to the prevention of such 
mortality. Then there are other local problems. 

41.422. Axe you doing anything for camels P — ^Yes, a certain amount is 
being done at the Sohawa Laboratory 

41.423. Have you had a Camel Hxpert at any time dealing with surra?—— 
Yes. 
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41.424. Have you still got LimP — 'No, lie has retired; but -we have got a 
Deputy Superintendent doing the job who was formerly working undei 
him. 

41.425. How have you solved the q^uestion of surra in camels? — iWe have 
not yet solved the question; it is still alive, and. more work is necessary on 
that question. There is also immense scope for work as legards surra in 
horses 

41.426. Mr Karrmt . I should like to ask you one question about the 
system' prevailing in this Province with regard to the relationship between 
District Local Boards and your department and also the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. You say the pay of the Veterinary Assistants is borne by the 
Provincial revenues ? — ^Yes 

41.427. And the District Local Boards pay only for the upkeep of the 
dispensaries ? — Yes. 

41.428. And as regards transfers and promotions P — ^That is done by the 
Provincial Government. 

41.429. Is this system working satisfactorily? — ^Yes. 

41.430. Have you compared the system prevailing, say, lu the United 
Provinces with your system P — ^No, but I have heard about their difficulties. 

41.431. You think your system is better? — -As thmgs are happening lu 
the Punjab, we are quite happy with the present arrangements. 

41.432. You want that the District Iiocal Boards should contribute a 
definite percentage of their revenues for the maintenance of your depart- 
ment? — As the department is responsible for cattle breeding, we feel that 
something definite should be done by the District Boards in order that we 
may know beforehand what we can do towards replacing casualties occurring 
amongst our stud bulls. At the present moment our energy is dissipated 
in writing and re-wnting to District Boards to provide funds. 

41.433. As a requisi'te of the suooess of this scheme you also maintain 
that Government should give grants to supplement the percentage con- 
tribution made by the District Local Boards? — Yes 

41.434. Your point is that the Provincial Government should have control 
and they should also give contributions? — Yes; the District Boards should 
he encouraged to miaintain interest in the cattle breeding question by 
insisting on their bearing portion of the expenditure. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Monday, the 
2Sth Fehruary, 1927, at Lahore. 
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Mr. D. MILNE, C.I.E., I.A.S., Director of Agriculture, Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnair'e. 

C1cestio 2? 2. — AGEiotOiTUBAL Edugation. — A griculture is taught in — 

(a) the Agricultural College, LyaUpur, which has been the chief 
centre of agricultural education m the Pro-ince since 1909, and now 
gives courses for the B.Sc.(Agri.) and M.Sc.(Agn.) degrees, also a 
number of non-University courses to meet various needs of the 
community. 

tb) the Khalsa College, Amritsar, which since 1923 has given a course 
for the first two years of the B.Sc,(Agri.) degi’ee. 

(c) certain middle and high schools in the Province where it forms 
an optional subject. 

To give some idea of the position of affairs in this Province, I will first 
give a brief history of the Punjab Agricultural College and Research In- 
stitute, the Khalsa College, Amritsar, and agricultural education m schools 
m the Province. 

AgitcuUure w Colleges . — The Punjab Agricultural College and the 
Research Institute was opened in 1909 at Ly^pur as already stated, and 
had chemical, botanical, entomologioal and other laboratories, library, 
herbarium, museum, etc. It cost about 4 lakhs of rupees. The students 
were boarded on the estate as they are at present. Twenty acres of land 
were set aside as a students’ farm where students were made to gi'ow plots 
of different crops, and do all connected operations with their own hands. 
Land was required for several purposes connected with the opening of the 
Institution, and by then the Agricultural E&penmental Farm was left 
with an area of 260 acres, of which 100 acres were for experimental and 
demonstration work — the remaining area was farmed by tenants. On t-bis 
expel imental farm, the students studied the farm animals, were given 
demonstrations with various indigenous and modern agricultural imple- 
ments, were kept in touch with the agiicultural experiments carried out by 
the department and received training in agricultural operations too 
extensive to be carried out on their own plots 

The Botanical Section which was started in 1907, when the Economio 
Botanist was appointed, had taken over 65 acres of land. On four acres of 
this area a teaching collection of plants of biological and economic interest 

Mr. D. 2Iilne 
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was begun, itiiglit acres were being put under fruit experiments; tlnrty 
acres were reserved for botanical work on cottons and wheats, and the re- 
mainder for botanical work on other crops. Among other things the students 
reeeiTed here tuition in crossing, selection, testing of varieties of crops and 
other work connected with the evolution of improved types. 

The College began its work with only a three years diploma course in 
English. This included a training in practical agriculture with theoretical 
aud practical instruction in such sciences as are of direct assistance to 
farmers, i.e., Botany, Entomology, CSiemistry, Physics, Veterinary Science, 
Laud Revenue System of the Province, etc. The standard of education for 
entrance to the course was the TJniversity Matriculation Examination or its 
equivalent. Men who went successfully through the course were ehgihle 
for posts of Agricultural Assistants and such like in the Department as 
well as for employment on private farms. 

In 1910 a very small workshop was opened to facilitate repairs, ©to., of 
apparatus required in the Institution, and from 1912-16 a few lectures on 
agricultural engineering were sometimes arranged for. 

In 1912 a dairy with twenty cows was started to enable the Professor of 
Agriculture to teach the students practical dairying as part of the diploma 
course In the same year a six-months vernacular course of practical 
farming was opened for young men who wished to take such a course. 

Ill 1914 the thi'ee years Diploma course was changed into a four-years 
Diploma course divided into two ports. Part I extended over the first 
two years, and was devoted mainly to practical agriculture. It was a 
course complete in itself and qualified men for employment in the lower 
ranks of tlio Agricultural Department, or for farm managers on private 
estates, etc. A leaving certificate was given to those who left College at 
this stage. Part II of this course extended over the remaining two years 
and included the scientific training already mentioned. 

From 1916, on the appointment of an Agricnltuial Engineer to the 
Department the students began to get a very useful course in Agricultural 
Engineering including land surveying, handling of tools, working in wood 
and iron, the use of machinery, and other agricultural engineering matters 
with which modern farmers should be acquainted, also they are put in 
touch with problems connected with the evolution of improved implements, 
water lifts, tube wells, etc 

In 1916 a Rural Economics courso of one month’s duration was staitecl 
It is attended by all recruits to the Indian Civil Service, Extra Assisti^t 
Commissioners, Canal Ofllcera dnd Subordinates, staff of the Co-operative 
Department, etc. The object of this course is to show these officers some- 
thing of the nature of the work that is being done at the Agricultural 
and Re.seaich Institute so that they might be able to direct farmers whore 
they should apply for help when in a particular difficulty, also that they 
mdght h© better able to assist the staff of the Agricultural Department 
with their district work, should they require their help. 

In 1917 the college was afiSliated to the Punjab University and the four 
years’ Diploma course was remodelled to form the present four years’ course 
for the B.Sc. Degree in Agriculture. After experience with the four years’ 
Diploma course it was found advisable to make instruction in science and in 
practical agriculture go hand in hand as far as possible in the new degree 
course, as it had done in the old three years’ Diploma course. To^ enable 
us to meet, as far as staff and other facilities would permit, the wishes of 
those who cannot, or do not desire to go through the Degree rourse, a two 
years’ Leaving Certificate course was started. It was arranged that in th© 
"first year of this course the students should take the first year claves of the 
JB.So, (AfiTi.) Degree, and in the second year they should join a class specially 
arranged for them in which they would devote most of their time to the- 
study of practical agriculture. 
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In 1918 a veinacular course of one year’s duration was started for certifi- 
cated teachers of the Education Department to enable them to teach agricul- 
ture in rural vernacular middle schools. 

In 1924 a comse extending over li months for lohars (viUage blacksmiths), 
etc was started. The instruction given includes oil engine driving, running 
repairs, maintenance of the simpler forms of improved implements, etc. 
The course was started as it was found that the introduction of modern 
agricultural implements and machinery, including ploughs, reapers, harrows, 
sugar mills, oil engines, etc., etc., was being greatly hampered on account of 
dearth of men who imderstood them, and who could effect simple repairs. 

Short courses of dairying, practical agricultural, etc., have also been 
arranged. 

At present the following courses are given at the College : — 

(a) A four years’ University course in English for the B.Sc. (Agri.) 
Degree. 

(b) A course in Eu gltsK of not less than years for the M.Sc. Degree 
in Agriculture. 

(c) A two years’ certificate course in English, 

{d) A six months’ vernacular course of practical training in 
agriculture, 

(e) A one-year course for certificated vernacular middle school teachers, 
to enable them to teach agriculture in those schools. 

(/) A short course in rural economy for newly joined memheiu of the 
Indian Civil Service, Extra Assistant Commissioners, Canal Officers and 
Subordinates, staff of the Co-operative Department, etc. 

(,g) A blacksmith class of H months’ duration. 

i^h) Other miscellaneous short courses for which there is a growing 
demand. 

The College Syllabus and University Calendar give further details of these 
courses. 

"IVith the gradual development of the courses of instruction, there have 
been additions and improvements to the laboratories and other parts of the 
Institute; for example, a new wing has been added to the Chemical Section; 
a new workshop has been built and the Engmeering Section has been greatly 
expanded. The Botanical area has been extended to 120 acres, and the 
Experimental Farm is now about 600 acres. There is accommodation now 
for 200 students in the College and, as will be seen from the statement on 
page d6, about 50 students are now admitted eetch year to the main course. 
Dt these, 36 seats are reserved for the Punjab, five for Indian States and nine 
for other Pi'ovinces. The North-West Frontier Province m the first place 
and Sind in the second have prior claims on the places reserved for other 
Provinces. Extensions to the College are greatly needed in many directions 
and are being provided for in the five years’ programme of development 
of the Department. The total expenses which students have to meet, 
inclusive of cost of living, College fees, etc., in the degree and leaving certi- 
ficate courses are about ;fo.40 to B8.60 per month, and the vernacular class 
about Bs.lO per month. 

The Khalsa College, Amritsar, as already stated {vide page 38) teaches 
agriculture up to the first examination in agriculture, t.e-, iih.e first two 
years of the course for the Degree of B.Sc. in Agriculture. It is an Arts 
College, hut is provided with a farm of 60 acres in extent on which practical 
agriculture is taught to the students. The scientific part of the course 
is taught in the College laboratories. The first batch of about a dozen 
students of this institution sat for the first examination in Agriculture in 
April-May, 1926, and in April-May of the present year nine students sat 
for the same examination. The system of agricultural education in Arts 
CoUeges up to the stage of the first examination in agriculture has its 
drawbacks, however. 

Mr. D. "Milne. 
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It IS not possible to discuss this system fully here, but one or tvro points 
may be mentioned. One objection is that the students would have to 
proceed to another College to complete their studies for the agricultural 
degree, joining that College in the third year, a system which has been 
repeatedly tried and is now strongly condemned by many authorities on 
agricultural education. Again these Arts Colleges could only be a success 
if equipped with Professors of experience of the agricultural needs of the 
Province and of the application of the different sciences to agricultural 
work; have suitable farms, laboratories, apparatus, herbarium, library, 
etc., and be kept in touch with current work by touring j by carrying on 
experiments on their farms, etc. If therefore each intermediate college 
must he equipped in this way to give a 'sound agricultural education, the cost 
to the country will be immense. 

Besides the question of cost, and still more important for the progress 
of agricultural education, Agricultural Colleges with their staff of specialists 
and their superior equipment ou^t to he able to give a far more efficient 
agricultural education than Intermediate Colleges. The establishment of a 
specialised college highly equipped for the teaching of agriculture and then 
increasing the number of such Colleges when necessary, is the line of develop- 
ment which has proved most economical and successful in other countries 
and this is the line of development which the Department advocates. 

There is also the question whether good courses in the general sciences 
connected with agriculture, such as Botany, Chemistry, Zoology, Physics, 
etc., should be given in the Intermediate Colleges, and thus shorten the 
course of agriculture at the Agricultural College. This is another matter 
and raises questions of considerable difficulty in the Punjab. For example, 
we find that the boys here must be three years at least at an Agrioultural 
College, studying practical work and the application of science to agriculture, 
before they can get a good grounding in the subject. Therefore this would 
mean a course for five years’ study from the Matriculation stage, and would 
probably put an agricultural degree beyond the reach of the sons of ordinary 
farmers. 

As regards the popularity of the Agricultural College, Lyallpur, and the 
success of its students in finding employment we find, looking back on its 
history, that there were 400 applicants for entrance to its diploma course 
when it opened in 1909, that there was not a single applicant for admission 
in 1913, that in 1914 there were 58 and that the number rose to over 
200 in 1917. 

The figures showing the number of applicants and admissions from 1917 
onwards are given below — 

Statement showing number of applications for admission to the English 
course {3. Sc. Agriculture degree and Lea/ving Certificate) in the Agri- 
cultural College, and numbers admitted during the past nine years. 


Tear. 

Applications. 

Admissions. 

Agricul- 
to rises. 

Non-Agri- 

onltunsts. 

Total, 

Agncul- 

turists. 

Non-Agri- j 
oultnrists. 

Total. 

1917 

78 

124 

202 

23 

16 

39 

1918 

100 

126 

225 

37 

17 ; 

54 

1919 

173 

92 

265 

47 


56 


202 

66 

268 


4 1 

64 

1921 

151 

77 

228 

45 

9 1 

64 

1922 

210 


300 

43 

10 1 

53 

1923 

151 

29 

180 

48 

5 ! 

53 

1924 

83 

25 

108 

47 

9 ; 

66 

1926 

108 

32 

140 


14 ' 

64 
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Tile I'li&h to get into the college when it opened was piobably clue not to 
a belief that anything of piactical value could be taught in a college to 
practical agi’imlturists, but largely to the expectation that successful 
students would rapidly find their way into the various Provincial Services 
which deal with agiicultural woik. People weie disappointed except m 
so tar as the subordinate services of the Agricultui’al Department were 
concerned, and the di’op in the nnmber of applicants followed. In the 
main, the numbers of applications whicih have been received from 1917 
onvards have followed the improvementa made in the pay and prospects 
of the membeis of the Subordinate Agricultural Service, and the number 
ot subordinate posts in the Agricultural Department which became available. 

It will be seen fiom the statemeu# above, however, that we 'have usually 
had far more applications for admission to the (jollege than we have had 
facilities to take in. 

As regal ds employment, most of the students who have passed successfully 
through these couises have been taken into the service of the Agricultural 
Department; a few have gone into other Government Departments or to 
manage their own lauds or the lands of others, and some have found 
employment elsewhere (vide page 54). 

Early in the history of the College however we lealised that it, and even 
the Agricultural Depaitment, coidcl not live long unless our graduates 
allowed that they had learnt something of real money value there; 
consec^uently stienuous efforts were made when evolving courses m the 
various science subjects to work into each subject as much as possible of 
tlie application of the science to Punjab agiicultural problems. 

Tlie result of these efforts is, we are pleased to say, that men who have 
gone successfully through a diploma or degree course are gradually gaming 
tlie confidence of the farmers as the years pass and are doing much to 
awaken the agricultural community to the value of a scientific agricultural 
education. 

We aie now faced with large developments in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and this will attract more students to the college ; also other 
departments the work of which is closely connected with agriculture are 
pi spared to employ graduates to an increasing extent. The latter step 
must be an advantage to the Punjab where agriculture is the basis of all 
prosperity, but the most encouraging feature is an increasing demand from 
private farmers and others connected with agriculture for the serrioes of 
men trained in the Agricultural College. This is a compliment to the 
value of the training given to students at the college, but the demand is 
chiefly for those who have had some years’ practical experience of farming 
alter taking their degree or diploma. It would, however, be impracticable 
to lend a considerable number of men already in Government service bo 
landowners for long periods, and in order to help us to overcome this 
difficulty a scheme has been put forward to Government by which a number 
of students will be given, for a period of five years, an area of 75 acres 
of eaual-irrigated land which they will farm under the supervision and 
tuition of the Agricultural Department. It is hoped that by the end of 
five years they will gain sufficient experience to fit them for the posts 
just mentioned and will also have acquired sufficient confidence to take 
up faiming ou their own account. 

At present the best brains among the agricultural classes are being 
diverted to professions more lucrative than agriculture, and it seems 
advisable that every endeavour should be made to induce men to take an 
agricultural educatiou. 

The students for the courses given in the Agricultural College aie drawn 
from all over the Province and when they leave the college they impart 
information of value to agriculturists with whom they come m contact. 
The result of this and the fact that fanners have pocketed extra profits 
in hard cash by using the Agricultural Department’s seeds, implements, 
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methods of cultivatiorij iV:o , has beeu the creation among agncultnristT 
of a desire to improve agriculture. Their change of attitude in xhii, 
direction foicibly stiikes anyone who attempted to get these men to adopt 
improvements twenty years ago. In those days most people regarded the 
zamindar as a hopeless case, now zamindars are regarded as far from 
hopeless. Many zamindars call for aid from the Agricultural Depai*tmeut , 
the call IS increasing day by day, and we caimot satisfy their demands. 
Obviously, then, the Agricultural Department has laid a very valuable 
foundation, not only for its own work, but for other Departments, the 
work of which is connected with agriculture. It is extremely difficult, 
however, to get a measure of the money value of this to the Province 

Agriculture in schools — ^The question was taken up in earnest in 1917. 
and after discussion it was decided that special agricultural schools were 
not the best line O'f action as by ]oimng such a school aU careers other than 
that of agriculture would he definitely closed to the hoys. Obviously the 
conect policy ts to leave the final choice of a career open to young people 
as long as possible It was therefore decided to introduce agriculture as 
an optional subject in rural schools, rand the vernacular rural middle schools 
were chosen as the most promising field of operation. The work is cained 
on chiefiy m District Board schools subsidised partly by the Education 
Department and is supervised by the Education Department with the help 
and advice of the Agricultural Depaitmeiit 

Since 1918 senior vernacular certificated teachers have been sent to 
Lyallpnr Agricultural College for one year’s training in the course specially 
designed for that purpose, after which they teach the subject in the schools 
refened to above. When employed on teaching work these men are 
entitled to an allowance of Bs.lO per mensem each in addition to their 
ordinary pay. Their work is inspect^ by an officer of the Education Depart- 
ment who holds the post of Assistant Inspector of Agriculture in schools 
and who has been through the old three years diploma course at Lyallpur. 
This officer has 'his headquarters at Lyallpur and works under the general 
direction of the Principal of the Agricultural College there 

Up to the ©nd of 19Q3 the schools at which agriculture is taught were 
provided eathor with a school farm of three to five acres, or a school garden 
of about i 'acre area. The farms are usually equipped with bullocks, a set 
of agricultural implements, buildings for the storage of seeds and imple- 
ments and for the housing of bullocks etc. The estimated capital cost for 
starting one of these farms is B.s.3,600 'In the case of these farms diffi- 
culties were met with, as the price of land rose greatly after the war and 
it was found impossible to purchase land at the sanctioned estimates, viz,, 
Ils.250 an acre; it was not always easy to get suitable land in the vicinity 
of schools; people began to expect too much from agricultural teachers who 
had only one year’s training in agi'iculture ; there were often consideiable 
deficits in the budgets which District Boards found it difficult to meet, 
etc. In spite of these difficulties, however, the progress achieved was 
considerable though slow. At the dose of the year 1922-23 theie were 44 
middle sdhooils teaching agriculture Four to six periods of 40 to 4)6 
mmutes each are given per week to the subject in these schools 

A ciicular issued by the Director of Public Instruction in September, 
1923, announced some important changes in the policy of agricultural 
education in schools. Among other things it encouraged the institution of 
school gardens up to a maximum of ^ acre in area, Government to contri- 
bute towards the initial expenditure on these up to a maximum of Es.300 
per plot, and towards the net deficit on the working of a plot up to a 
maximum of Ils.30 per annum for a period of five years from the date of 
commencing the work. 

The result of the circular was that the number of schools teaching agri- 
culture rose by the end of the year 1925 from 44 to 67. Of these, 26 were 
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school farms of three acres or more, and 40 were school gardens. In the 
past year (1926) the miraber of vernacnlar middle schools where agxicultnTe 
is taught has increased from 67 to 80. jAibout 63 of these have school 
gardens and 27 have school farms attached. Therefore the incsrease in the 
past year was practically all in school gardens. The demand for school 
gardens is rapii^y increasing, and District Boards which were previously 
apathetic are now keen to start agi'icultural education by means of these. 

School gardens are more popnlar, than school farms for many reasons. 
For example, their initial cost is about one-tenth the cost of a school farm, 
and there can be no great annual deficit in the accounts. Suitable land 
is more easily secured, and the teacher can give farmers a great deal of 
information regarding the principles underlying the various farm operar- 
tions, plants and how they live, crop and cattle pests, etc., etc., while 
they are not exposed to competition with farmers as regards farm manage- 
ment — a subject at which the farmer has had many years’ experience, and 
at which the teacher with one year’s training in agriculture is not able 
to hold his own as a rule. It is considered that the teaching of agriculture 
in schools is of great importance as it reaches masses of people who never 
attain the matriculation standard, and creates in them a thirst for further 
knowledge and a desire for agricultural improvement. From a state- 
ment sent to me hy the Assistant Inspector of Agriculture in schools, 
it appears that this year out of an approximate total of 8,700 hoys who 
attended the middle classes in schools where agriculture is taught some 
6,600 are taking agriculture. Considering that agriculture is an optional 
subject, I think this is a most excellent record and a convincing proof of 
the popularity of the subject. 

There are also a few high school centres at which agriculture is taught. 
These centres are maintained hy Governimeut. In addition to this, agri- 
culture is now taught at a few private schools. 

The one year course in the Punjab Agricultural College which qualifies 
senior vernacular oertifioated teasers to teach agriculture in middle 
schools is attended hy 32 teachers this year. The number of teachers who 
receive this training will doubtlessly increase with the increasing demand 
for agrioultural instruction in rural vernacular middle and other schools, 
and arrangements for the training can be made at Lyallpur. 

I will now make a few remarks ^regarding the specific points raised in 
question No. 2 

(i) The supply of teachers is reasonably sufficient for present needs. A 
Fruit Specialist, a Fodder Specialist, a Bacteriologist and a Oerealiet 
who have recently been I'ccruit^, will each give to students a number of 
lectures on the particular piece of work on which he is engaged; also 
further Specialists which it is proposed to recruit will do the same. 
This should tend to raise the standard of instruction given at the College. 

Addition^ are being made to the buildings of the Punjab Agriculfural 
College, Lyallpur, as required. With the increased number of admissions 
to the College, the hostel and teaching accommodation in the Institute 
is taxed to the very uttermost at many points. To ease the situation a 
new wing for teaching purposes was added to the Chemical Block of 
buildings only last year, and additions have just been made to the Oouib 
of Wards Block of the hostel. Also the building of a new hostel has been 
started to accommodate an additional 120 students and other extensions 
to the institution are in hand which will help to increase the working 
accommodation; for example, the building of the eastern wing to the 
Chemical Section which will accommodate research workers wiu relieve 
congestion in the central portion of that section, and the building of the 
much needed inseotory, which is about to be started, will relieve congestion 
considerably in the Entomological Section. 
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^u) I consider that the Lyallpur Agricultural College should .be deyeloned 
a great deal before another institution for higher agricultural eduS^ 
IS opened in any other part of the province. Important reasons for SC 
this view are that the facilities for giving practical and higher edWtSn 
are expensive, and that much more value can he got out of one institSn 
well equipped than out of a number of scattered institutions on which the 
same amount of money has been expended. 

(lii) Tes. 


(iv) At the Punjab Agricultural College there are always more applicante 
than can be admitted vide statement on page 153. Also the niimlier of 
hoys taking agriculture in schools is good vide page 156 

(v) I think that the main incentive which induces young hoys to etudv 

agriculture in schools is that it is a subject which they know something 
about, and that it provides a relaxation from the study of reading writing 
and arithmetic which are to them more irksome subjects. ’ ° 


As regards lads who enter the Agricultural College, the main inducement 
is Government service in one Department or another. Incentives which I 
feel will arise are employment in private service in this provinefe, in 
States, &c., &c., I feel also that the increased pi^ofits which advanced 
farmere are getting from their lands will soon create a desire for higher 
agricultural education in the minds of yoimg lads in order to develop their 
own estates. Most of the men who have taken a Degree, a Diploma or a 
Leaving Certificate have so far been employed by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment but agricultural education is of a value in all Government Depart- 
ments whidh deal with agriculture. This is being realised as shown by 
the following resolution passed at a meeting of -^e Provincial Board of 
Agriculture held in the Punjab Government Civil Secretariat on 1st August 
1954:— ® ’ 


(a) That, for direct recruitment to the posts of Zilladars in the Irri- 
gation Department, candidates must possess at least the leaving certi- 
ficate of the Punjab Agricultural College 
<6) For direct recruitment to the posts of Sub-Inspectors in the 
Co-operative Department preference should be given to men who possess 
at loast the leaving Certificates of the Punjab Agricultural College. 

Similarly, for direct recruitment to posts of Inspectors in the Co-opera- 
tive Department preference should be given to men who hold th« B.So. 
degree in Agriculture. 

(c) That, for posts in the Revenue Department and for appointments 
as Estate Managers, candidates with agricultural education should bo 
given preference. 

(vi) Tes. It is important that this should he so. Lads brought up on 
a farm understand the problems and difficulties of farmers in a way 
which is hardly possihle for young men who have not had that experience. 
Consequently they have more sympathy with farmers in their difficulties 
and are less likely to misapply what they learn at an Agricultural College. 
Such misapphcations do much harm as they give farmers occaeion to scoff 
at the whole subject of scientific agriculture. 

Again farmers are far more disposed to listen to the advice of a man 
whom they know has gone through the mill, than to one who has not. 

In my opinion an important factor in the success achieved by our 
demonstration and propaganda work in the districts of this provinoe is 
the fact that the Agricultural Assistants who are in immediate charge 
of that work have been mostly drawn from the ranks of the middle-class 
farmer, and consequently have the qualification just mentioned in addition 
to a sound training at the Lyallpur Agricultural C^ege. 

(vii) At present students enter the Ptmjab Agricfultnxal College at the 
Matriculation stage and go through a four years’ course for the degree 
of B.Sc. (Agri.). There is a complaint that the standard of knowledge of 
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English which, the students possess when enteiing the Agricultural College 
is too low; therefore the question la under consideration, of raising the 
standard of entrance to the E.Sc. stage and then giving a three years’ 
coui’se for the B.Sc. Degree in agriculture. If this change is made the 
English, Mathematics, and Elementary Science would be taught in Inter- 
mediate Colleges, and the applied Sciencee would he taught in the Agri- 
cultural College. An advantage would be that the boys would come into 
the Agricultural College at a stage when they could understand lectures 
more easily but as the English taught in the Agricultural College during 
the present fours years’ Degree course is the same as is taught in the P.A. 
and P.Sc. courses of the Punjab University — ^poetry only being omitted — 
they would he taught the same amount of English. 

A disadvantage however, would he that the lads will have three years’ 
training only in practical agriculture instead of four as at present. This 
is a point of some importance in a country like India where labour is apt 
to be looked down upon Another disadvantage in the proposal, is that 
a farmer will have to educate his eon for five years after the matriculation 
stage, instead of for four ns at present in order to give him a B.Sc. Degi'ee 
This will tend to raise a high class agricultural education beyond the reach 
of the oidinary f aimer and to me this appears a matter of great importance. 

To overcome the difficulty there is a proposal to institute a number of 
scholarships for farmers’ sons of real ability. 

If the standard of entrance to the College is raised the course will have 
to he radically readjusted. The whole question is being looked into. 

I may also mention here that I am keen to see the introduction of a 
number of short course.s on special subjects for men already engaged on 
farmiug nr work connected with it. 

Ctiii) Kindly see my above note on agricultural education in schools 
(page 166). 

(ix) I give below a summary of particulars re the boys who have passed 
out of the Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur, since 1912 


Degree or 
Diploma or 
Certificate. 

No. passed. 

Private farming. 

Government service 
including Co-opera- 
tive and other De- 
partments. 

Private "ervice and 
Indian State service. 

Private business other 
than Agriculture. 

L.Ag. 

6G 

6 

49 

5 

3 

B.Sc. (Ag.) ... 

113 

3 

86 

11 

2 

L.G 

136 

7 

86 

14 

4 

Total 

316 

16 

221 

30 

9 



T3 

0 

CQ 


Bremarks. 


8 died. 

2 England 

returned. 
1 not known. 

1 died. 

15 not known. 

9 died, 


31 


(s) For this purpose it is essential to show how farming can be made 
a more remuneiative business, and how a farmer’s life can be made less 
of a drudgery. An important factor m this will be the spread of agricultural 
which will teach fai’iners how they can develop their estates to 
the best possible limit, combined with the research and demonstration wort 
done by the Agricultural and allied Departments, the improvements in 
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irrigation and tianspoit facilities, the means of coinuiunications, cSic., &c.. 
which, are taking place in this Province. 

(xi) Yes. A number of speciahsts have been added to the staff of the 
department recently; also an M.Sc degree has been established, and a 
scheme to give students further practical training in agriculture aftei 
going through their Degi’ee course is under consideration , — (vide my general 
note above on agricultural education in colleges (page loO ) ) 

QtrESTiox 3. — Demon STILVTION anb Psopaganda. — (a) For field and demon- 
stration woik the Province is divided into five circles with farms as shown 


below : — 


Circle. Districts 


1. Hansi ... Hissar, Gurgaon, Roh- 
tak,Karn^, Ambala, 
h'erozepore and 
Delhi Province. 


2 Gurdaapur... Gurdaspur, Amritsar, 
Sialkot, Gujranwala, 
Rawalpindi, Jhelum, 
Attock, Gnjrat, 
Shahpur, Simla, 
Ludhiana, Hoshiar- 
pur, Jullundur, 
Kaugra, and the 
Lahore Tahsil of 
the Lahore District. 


3. Lyallpur ... Lyallpur, Jhang and 
Sheikhupura. 


4. Montgomery Montgomery, Multan 
(that portion in- 
cluding Lower Ban 
Doab Canal Colony 
and the perennial 
area of the Nili 
Bar), Lahore (that 
portion known as the 
Chunian Colony). 


Area 

Farms lu 

acres. 

Hansi Agricultural Experi- 589 

mental Farm. • 

Rohtak District Board 40 

Demonstration Farm. 

Jallalabad Estate Demons- 100 

tration Farm (Ferozepore 
District. 

Guru Ear Sahai Estate 52 

Demonstiation Farm (Fe- 
rozepore District), 

Gurdaspur Agricultural Ex 161 

periinental Farm. 

Sargodha Experimental and 500 
Seed Farm. 

ChiUianwala Seed Farm (Dis- 260 

trict Gujrat). 

Beas Government Demons- 43 

tration Farm (Amritsar 
District). 

Gujrat Government Demons- 50 

tration Farm. 

Jullundur District Board 60 

Demonstration Farm. 

Sialkot District Board De- 50 

monstration Farm. 

Khalsa College Demonstra- 50 

tion Farm, Amritsar. 

Ludhiana District Board 54 

Demonstration Farm. 

Lyallpur Agricultural Expen- 67 1 

mental Farm. 

Students’ Farm ... ... 78 

Risalewola Cotton Research 200 

Farm. 

Botanical Section Expen- 120 

mental Area. 

Risalewala Seed Farm ... 878 

Montgomery Seed Farm ... 250 

Raewmd (District Lahore) 46 

District Board Demonstra- 
tion Farm. 

Kahuta (Bara Farm) ... 558 

Shergarh (District Mont- 275 

gomery) Seed Farm. 
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Circle. 

Districts 

1 

Farms. 

Area 

in 

Acres. 

5. Multan 

Multan (less Lower 
Bari Doab Canal 
Colony and the 
perennial portion of 
the Nih Bar), Mian- 
wali, Dera G-hazi ’ 
Xhan and Muzafiar- : 
garb. 

1 



In addition to these farms there are the following three grantee farms 
^connected with problems of general agrienlture — 


Name of farm. 

Tear 

given. 

Area m 
acres. 

Purpose for which lease given. 

1. Oonvillepnr farm, 

Montgomery. 

2. British Cotton Grow- 

ing Association, 
Khanewal. 

3. S. Jogendra Singh’s 

farm, Iqbalnagar 
(Distnet Montgo- 
mery), 

October, 

1916. 

December, 

1915. 

3.000 

7,500 

2.000 

For growmg pure seeds of oottou 
and wheat. 

For growing pure seed of cotton 
and assisting marketing of 
improved varieties. 

To collect data on how far steam 
cultivation can he economically 
employed in the Punjab and to 
grow and multiply cotton and 
such other seeds as the Depart- 
ment may wl‘^h. 


There are alro two co-operative and a few private farms which are run 
under the advice of the Department of Agriculture. 

A map showing the locations of Government and other farms is attached,* 
On the experimental farms work in connection with the testing of the- 
relative merits of different types of crops, seed selection, evolution and 
testing of new implements, researches in connection with rotations, work 
on the efficacy of manures, &c,, <feo., ia earned out. The main function 
of the demonstration farms is to demonstrate convincingly what seeds, 
implements, methods of cultivation, &o., &c., are the most profitable for 
^e locaKty. Seed farms are chiefiy for the multiplication of pure seeds, 
but a good deal of testing and demonstration work is also done on them. 

these far^ are open to visitors. They are shown round in parties 
and the work in progress is explained to fiiem. Also demonstrations of 
improved implements are given and the handling and adiustment of these 
are explained to those who desire this. 

The grantee farms have been a great help to the department. The 
^mallepur farm has not only multiplied the department’s improved seeds, 
kept aem pure, provided records of comparative outturns, <fco., but has 
also shown that yields of crops well above the average of the Province 
and good profits, can be got from very mediocre land when farmed on 
modern and strictly commercial Unea. 

On the farm of the Hon’ble Sardar Jogendra Singh at Iqbalnagar 
detailed records of the costs of power cultivation have been kept which 
are of great value to the department in connection with advising people 
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thinking of embarking on power cultivation for their lands. Two points 
that have been brought out clearly on this farm are, that power cultivation 
without the means to inter culture crops gives veiy unsatisfactory results, 
and that with interculture the yields are very greatly enhanced 

The British Cotton Growing Association farm at Khanewal is also 
fulfilling the very important purpose for which it was established, and 
has demonstrated that improved methods of agriculture on good land will 
give yields and profits far in excess of those now got by farmers in the 
locality. 

Demonstrations on the lands of ordinary farmers were early found to be 
an excellent means of convincing farmers of the value of improved seeds, 
implements, methods of cultivation, &c,, &c. If a new type of seed is 
to be tried, a field of as unifoim land ns possible is selected, and divided 
into two or more plots, alternate plots are sown with the new type of seed 
and the others with fihe local seed. All the plots get the same treatment 
as far as possible, and comparative results are got in due course. The 
facts that the test has been made on the farmer’s own field and that he 
has performed all the agricultural operations connected with the test 
himself, do more to convince him than anything else we have tried Such 
plots are finding great favour with farmers and we now have nearly 300 
of them. This is all that our present staff can supervise 

For many years now we have had itinerary demonstration parties who 
have done very good work. In such cases an Agricultural Assistant or 
a muhaddam has a set of improved implements which are carried Oin a 
cart from village to village, demonstrating the working of these implements 
by tilling plots of farmers’ lands. The use, handling and adjustment of 
these implements is explained to the people at the same time. 

In order to popularise improved implements the department gives out a 
number of these to farmers who wish to try them, and these may be left 
with the farmers for a season, who buy them at the end of the trial. 

Concentration work in villages has also been in progress for the past 
four years. In these cases special attention is paid to certain villages with 
a view to completely modernising their agriculture. Obviously much more 
can be achieved if a whole village adopts the same seeds and methods 
than can be achieved where only scattered holdings do so, and the object 
of this work is to make these villages examples to others of what can be 
done in the way of improving their agriculture. This work requires extra 
staff, of course but wherever the department has been able to afiord 
staff to deal with the work, the progress has been extremely satisfactory. 

The Co-operative Department has organised “ better-farming ” societies. 
A society of this sort is composed of a number of zamindars who undertake 
to farm their lands strictly in accordance with the advice of the Agricultural 
Department, including the use of improved implements, seeds, &c. There 
are about thirty of these societies in existence at present. 

The Agricultural Department carries out measures for the control of 
crop pests as far as staflF will permit and gives demonstrations of these in 
farmers’ fields and gardens. They include methods of spraying, the supply 
of cotton boll-worm parasite boxes, rat extermination work, etc. 

On occasions where large numbers of farmers meet, such as at cattle fairs, 
etc., demonstrations of improved implements are given, and improved seeds 
and other produce are exhibited. These axe accompanied by short lectures 
illustrated by magic lantern views. Ploughing matches are held on these 
occasions, where the District Boards concerned offer prizes. In such com- 
petitions ploughs and other improved implements are often given as prizes 
by firms who sell agricultural implements. The first ploughing match open 
to a whole Chvil Division was held at Palwal in Gnrgaon district of the 
Ambala Division last winter in eonjunctio-n with the District Board Cattle 
Fair. Prizes to the value of Rs 600 and contributions towards the expenses 
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of competitors were given by Government; the Railway Companies oon- 
oerned gave coneessiona in the railway freight of oompetitore’ bullocks, the 
District Board, Gurgaon, contributed to the expenses, and made moat of 
the necessary arrangements, etc. CSompetition was keen .and. the work 
good. It is proposed to extend these ploughing matches as far as possible, 
as such competitions are valuable aids in popularising improved implements, 
and convincing zamindars of their capacity to handle them. 

The department also distributes printed leaflets on subjects of agricul- 
tural interest, and twice a year it publishes a departmental magazine 
entitled Seasonal Notes.” These are all published in English and 
the vernacular. 


A travelling cinema had just been fitted up and it is proposed that this 
shall tour throughout the districts, screening improved methods of agricul- 
ture used in India and. elsewhere Wle are also preparing lantern slides of 
educative value to agriculturists, and a set of these will be given to the 
agricultural sta5 in each district. That staff will exhibit these slides and 
deliver explanatory lectures at schools and gatherings of farmers. 

Agricultural associations are now 11 in number. These are being found 
to be increasingly useful as the interest taken in agricultural matters is 
sharpening. They keep the department m touch with the local needs of 
of multiplying improv.^ seeds, demonstration and propaganda 

There are also a Provincial Cotton Committee and a Provincial Board 
of Agriculture which deal with questions of wider interest. 


The spread of agiicultural education and the fact that farmers have 
pocketed large profits in hard cash from one or other of the many lines of 
work ta^n up by the Agricultural Department has opened the minds of 
the agricultural community to the possibilities of increasing the income 
from thear lands, and has created a demand for help which the present 
staff 13 quite unable to meet. The measures described above function as a 
whole. The Deputy Directors now find their circles too large, and they 
have not nearly enough staff to handle the district work that flows in upon 
them. To help them in this respect, it is proposed in bhe five years’ pro- 
gramme of development of the department that there should be eight in 
place of five circles in the Province, with the following staff: — 


One Deputy Director of Agriculture and two Extra Assiatant 
Directors of Agriculture for each circle. 

One Agricultural Assistant and two vnuhaddamis for each tahsil. 

Aa Mgards the farms, it is proposed to have a 600 acres farm at the head- 
quarters of ea«h cir^ in the next five years. It is also proposed to have 
a district farm of 100 acr^ at the the headquarters of every district where 
in expenmental farm, and the further development of small farms 

m IcoaUtias not otherwise provided for is under conmderation. 


3.— Dbmonsteation akd Pbopaganda ~ih) The number of farms 
and staff on district work are to be greatly increased and the methods 
of propaganda referred to above will be developed and improv^ 

farmed I w/L % *5? advancing capacities and demands of 

tarmers. I have recently issued orders to Deputy Directors of Aiirioulture 

narrowrtrms of fi experimental and demonstration farnTin long 

W ^ ^ at least five times as 

ng as broad with a standard varieiy in samilar atrinB nn oi+imi- o'.;? 
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obstacles, roads and anytbinp; else likely to affect tlie experiment Notes 
will be given legarding the quality and evenness of the land in the test 
plots, the cultivation and irrigation given, the character of the seasons, 
and anything else which might affect the outturn or quality of the crop 
got 

Fo'r cottons the attached form as to he filled u;g. I am also pressing for 
the same methods to he employed on demonstration plots on ordinary 
farmers’ lands The idea is to increase the seventy of these tests. To 
lay out plots in this wav naturallv entails a considerable amount of extra 
labour, but I do not anticipate much difficultv in getting farmers to adopt 
these, ns they have already fingered substantially increased profits by 
accepting varieties of crops rci ommended bv the Agricultural Department, 
and are becoming keen to make their tests as severe as possible in order to 
gel definite information 'as regaids the value of tlie improvement offered 
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Demonstration and Propaganda. — {c) .W© hare no trouble in inducing 
cultivators to 'accept our advice 

(d) Kindly eee (a) 'above. 

Question 4. — Ajdmunistbation. — (a) It is eixtremely useful for 
specialists "working on the same subject in the various Provinces "to meet 
and discuss their problems. This should take place more often than at 
present. By such meetings and discussion "workers can often reduce the 
difficulties which they have to face, and greatly accelerate progress of their 
work. Their meetings also tend "bo co-ordination of the work. The 
sectional meetings held at Puea serve "this purpose, and such meetings might 
be instituted for all major subjects, and held annually. They might be 
held not only at Pusa, but at any suitable centre in India where the sort 
of work under consideration is carried on The place of meeting might be 
vari'ed from year to year, so that the various members of the sectional 
meetings would see the work done by other men working on the same 
problems. This is a matter of great assistance to workers. 

The Central Government could help Provincial Governments by having a 
bureau of information on the various important crops in India. 

If any arrangement could be made between the Central Government and 
"tihe Provinces whereby capable and trained experts could be available for 
work in a Pro-vince when required, it would be an advantage This has 
been done in the past in some cases, for example, Dr. Anuett worked as 
Agricultural Chemist in the Punjab from April 16th, 1'912, to November 
18th, 1932, and Mr. Grove worked on En-tomological work in "the Province 
from 30th January, 1914, to 26th April, 1915. Before the Reforms were 
introduced Pusa used "to keep a staff of supernumerary officers under 
training who were available for work in the Provinces when needed there. 
This was au extremely useful anangement as Pro-vinces got trained men 
capable of taking up independent work 

The Provinces have ben^ted greatly by original research earned out 
at Pusa in the past, the resul"bs of which hare been published in their 
various publications. I feel that there is room for expansion of the re- 
search work that may be undertaken at Pusa even "With the expansions 
which have taken place, or are contemplated in Pro"vmces. To my mind 
there is no harm in two institutions working on the same problem. Indeed 
this state of affairs is often of the greatest assistance, as the one checks 
the work of the other and makes each more careful regarding the accuracy 
of the work done, also even if two men are working on the same problem, 
the "work will take a bias according "to the particular inclination of each 
worker and few problems are taken up which do not become so -wide that 
one researcher becomes unable to tackle all its useful phases. It must not 
be forgotten that India is a Oontinent and that the Provinces are as big 
as some countries; for example, the Punjab is larger than the whole of 
Britain. In many problems there are great ad'i'untages in working them 
out on the spot, as local conditions 'often play a very important part in 
them. For example, a particular cotton may do very well in one Pro"vince, 
but may not groiw at all weU in another, a wheat may be suitable for one 
Province but not for anotlier, and so on and so on. Ind'Oed we find that 
a particular type of cotton, wheat or other crop may be useful for one 
part of a Province and not for another Similarly pests and diseases of 
crops are susceptible "to local conditions In my opmion facilities for 
research work in more than one centre in every Province wiU be gradually 
provided to meet "the increasing d'emand for these. 

The Central Government could take a more aotive part in such matters 
as the export and import duty on agricultural produce, trade relationships 
"With other ooun-feries, protection of India from infection by plant and cattle 
diseases, etc., e"tc. 

(b) See (a) above. Such an officer would be deputed by the Central 
Government to serve under the Local Government concerned, and should 
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be controlled by that Local Government while he serves in the Province. 
Any major problem in a Province — ^botanical, chemical, zoological, etc., 
etc., can be pnt under an officer deputed to ih© Province by the Central 
Government. As the work would only be of a temporary nature it seems 
xo me that only a very limited number of researchers could be kept by 
the Central Government for this purpose. 

(c) Both the Agricultural and Veterinary Departments have done very- 
good work (vide their annual reports) hut extensive developments are re- 
quired and are being arranged for (vide the five years programme of 
development) The question of recruitment of a large mimber of men to 
the staff has now -fco be faced, and properly qualified men are essential if 
progress is to be made. It is recognised the world over that it is of 
extreme importance to fill research posts with men of -fche highest possible 
qualifications and how to secure s-ach men is a problem which would well 
repay consideration. 

(ii) The Railway authorities have a programme of development which 
ihey will doubtlessly lay before the Commission. 

(iii) Similarly the Secretary of -fche Communications Board will be able 
to lay the extensive programme of developments of communications by 
road and feeder railways, proposed for the province. 

(iv) At present the Meteorological Department keeps the following 
records ; — 


(a) Daily humidities of the atmosphere at 8 a.m. 

(b) Daily wind velocities and directions at 8 a.m. 

(c) Daily maximum and minimum -fceanperatures, and 

(d) Daily rainfalls at the following stations in the Province ; — 

(1) Hissar, 

(2) Ambala, 

(3) Ludhiana, 

(4) Lahore, 

(6) Sialkot, 

(6) Rawajlpindi, 

(7) Khushab, 

(8) Lyallpar, 

(9) Mon-tgomery, and 
(10) Multan. 

The data collected are extremely useful, but the sudden and severe 
reduction in the yield of -the co-fcton crop this year impressed on me the 
necessity for more close meteorological records being kept at representative 
stations. 


A summary of the informa-fcion -which has so far reached me from my 
staff regarding the cotton troubles referred to above show that the reduc- 
tion in yield was caused ioug!hly as follows — 

American cotton prices reached the unpreoeden-ted maximum of RiS.28 
per maund (82 j Iba.) of kapas, and the deshis Rs.20 in the year 1924. No 
crop that the farmer grew, paid him so -well; therefore every endeavour 
V famiers -to grow as large an area of oot-ton as possible in 
hut pncee fell rapidly until in the past summer they reached 
ito.y per maund for .toerican and Rs.T for deshis. In Septem-ber-October 
•wten farmers needed irrigation water to prepare land for sowing toria and 
wheate, -wheat gram was selling at Rs 5 per maund approximately and toria 
at about Rs.8 approximately. Therefore they were better paying orops 
tJian cotton, and farmers naturally put less irrigation water on to their 
^ton crop, than they did for preparing their land for toria and wheat, 
^cept in the more rainy parts of the Province, the cotton crop looked a 
bumper one t^ the first week of October when dry winds blew from the 
routh-west and did great damage by deeiocation of the cotton plants, the 
damage being greatest wherever the fields were not well watered and were 
Mr. V. Milne. 
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unsheltered from, these dry winds. In the wetter pails of the Province 
considerable damage bad been done to deahi cotton by rams in August 
and September. 

It is a matter of considerable importance to the agricultural community 
that such happenings be diagnosed correctly, and to investigate the cause 
properly, we ought to have records of humidities, wind velocities and direc- 
tions throughout the 24 hours of the day. I have asked the Director of 
the Meteorological Department if this can be arranged for 

(vi) Recognising the possibilities of wireless telephony, Mj. Brownlie, 
Agricultural Engineer to Government, Punjab, turned his attention a few 
years ago to experiment in this direction with the result that musical and 
other entertainments in Rome, Pans, Vienna and Moscow were heard at 
Lyallpur with great clearness on several occasions. 1 personally heard some 
of these myself. Mr. Brownlie hopes to still further improve the long 
distance receptions and points ont that as broadcasting in India has now 
been started, propaganda and education of the masses can be carried out 
at a comparatively small cost on a scale which would he prohibitive on 
account of costs by the old merthods. I personally think that the time is 
not far distant when telephony will play an important part in agricultural 
education in the Punjab. 

Question 8. — Iiumgation — (a) (i) The Irrigation Department will doubt- 
lessly supply the information. 

(u) This is being tackled by the Rural Sanitary Board, the Secretary of 
which can give all information. 

(ill) I give below a history of the work done by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

Following the recommendations made by the Indian Irrigation Commission 
of 1901-03 on the subject of sub-artesian weUs and trial borings a temporary 
staff of three well supervisors, twenty well borers and twenty mates, with 
twenty sets of hand well-boring plants, already referred to on page 17, were 
engag^ as an experiment, for a period of four years in April, 1910 This 
staff worked under the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Gurdaspur, who was 
also in charge of the district work of the whole Province. A borer was m 
charge of each plant, and was assisted by a mate. The plants were used for 
the augmentation of water supplies in existing wells and for trial bores. The 
zamindar whose well was being bored provided the labour to work the boring 
plant, and paid a small footage allowance to the borer in charge of the 
boring He also paid the actual cost of the metal pipes left in the well, 
on the completion of the boring. Government paid the wages, etc , of the 
borer and mate. In the case of an unsuooessful well the metal pipes were 
removed. 

In 1916, when the Agricultural Engineer was appointed, the well boring 
work was put under his charge. Since then many alterations have been 
made m the methods of boring and in appliances used for that purpose; 
only a few of these can he mentioned in this note Prior to the engage- 
ment of Mr. Brownlie as Agricultural Engineer in. the department in 1915 
he was engaged on Municipal Engineering work in Axuntsar. During this 
period, and while extending the water supply of that city, he invented a 
form of strainer tube for tube weUs which could he manufactured in India 
at no great cost. It proved to he as efficient as any of the more expensive 
varieties then on the American market. This strainer was found useful 
in the work of augmenting the water supply in ordinary wells in the Punjab. 
Before the introduction of these strainers many bores were unsuccessful 
because of the collapsing of the walls of the boro. This occurred when the 
thickness of the impervious stratum above the one from which the water 
was drawn, was insufficient to bridge over the cavity formed by the drawing 
off of sand in the well water, which occurred in such bores. 

The introduction of strainers which form a porous casing for the bore 
enabled farmers to obtain a water supply from the sub-soil independently 
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of an impervious stratum, and consequently enormously increased the number 
of boring successes. In 1916 the ■well boring staS was made permanent. 

In 1917 a light power boring plant was purchased but was not satisfactory. 

In 1918 a heavier power boring plant was got from Australia at a cost 
of Es.7,000 approximately. Trials showed that it was quite unsuitable for 
India, however, and that the life of such a plant would not exceed twelve to 
fifteen months. About this tune the Agricultural Engmeer designed a power 
boring plant which proved far more efficient and lasting while costing only 
Es. 5,000. It was also more handy to move from place to place than the 
power boring plants on the market. The department obtained three of 
these improved power boring plants as early as possible. 

In 1922 the department was suffering from financial stringency and the 
Director of Agriculture suggested that the bormg work should be put on a 
self-paying basis. After consideration. Government agreed to levy an over- 
head charge of Ils.50 per successful well, in order to cover part of the cost 
of the well boring establishment, depreciation of boring plants, interest on 
capital, etc. 

A successful well was defined as one which shows an increase of water 
supply of not less than 20 per cent, over the recuperation test which is 
made prior to the boring. 

The footage allowance was also fixed at the following rates. — 

1^ annas per foot up to 60 feet. 

annas per foot for depths between 50 and 100 feet. 

2J annas per foot for depths exceeding 100 feet. 

As years passed on, the twenty original hand boring plants became worn 
out, and in 1924 they were replaced by a new and improved hand boring 
plant invented by Mr. Brownlie. This improved boring plant costs about 
Rs 2,000, while the old fashioned plant cost Rs 3,000. Besides its low cost 
the improved hand boring plant confers a great boon on farmers, as it requires 
only SIX to eight labourers to work it, boring the same depth per day as the 
old fashioned plant did with' 12 to 16 labourers. The diameters of the bores 
are also considerably larger, being now 6 to 7 inches instead of about 
2i inches as they were commonly with the old machines; consequently the 
new bores yield considerably more water. Further, the new plant bores 
faster than the old one in unfavourable strata. 

During the past few years the Agricultural Engineer has devised a strainer 
considerably cheaper than the original form of strainer designed by him 
and equally efficient. 

Up to 1924 when the new plants were introduced the department has 
augmented the supply in over 4,000 wells, of which 80 per cent, have proved 
successful, and in their tests gave supplies of water increased by 20 per 
cent, to 300 per cent. 

In order to meet the increasing demand from districts for ordinary well 
boring work, i.e., for the augmentation of water supplies in existing wells, 
a further staff of 1 Sub-Divisional Officer, 2 Well Supervisors, 40 well- 
borers and 40 mates, with 40 new sets of improved hand boring plants were 
sanctioned in 1926, when the financial condition of the Province began to 
improve. With a further addition of one Sub-Divisional Officer, 12 borers 
and 12 mates from April, 1926, the sanctioned well boring staff and equip- 
ment was, therefore, as follows; — 

2 Sub-Divisional Officers, Boring, 

6 Well Supervisors, 

3 Mechanic Borers, 

72 Well Borers, and 
72 Mates, 

with 72 implored hand boring plants, three improved power boring and 
one rock boring plant. 
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It IS of great importance to tiie Province that the supply of water in 
ordinary wells be increased, and nearly all districts are asking for help 
in this direction. 

A description of what is contemplated is given in the five years’ pro- 
gramme.* 

It will be seen that in the next five years it is proposed to work up to 
140 hand-bonng sets, 10 power-boring, and two rock-boring plants. It is 
also proposed to div^e the Province into four well-boring circles and to 
have one Sub-Divisional (>fl6.cer in each — ^the whole work to be in executive 
charge of an officer of the status of an Executive Engineer under the 
direction of the Agricultural Engineer. With the above plant and staff it 
is expected that nearly 2,000 borings wiU he made per annum. 

As regards water lifts, Persian wheels are the most important. Iron types 
of these were rare in the Province twenty years ago. Little progress seems 
to have been made in the introduction of iron types of wheel till within the 
last few years, but they are now common in villages aU over the Punjab, and 
they are made locally. 

As regards the work done on water lifts at the Agricultural Institute at 
Lyallpur, the Agricultural Engineer has devised several types of Persian 
wheels j and although finah,t 7 has not been reached, considerable improve- 
ments have been achieved when compaied with the wooden Persian wheel. 
A cheap form of metal roller bearing has been introduced, which reduces 
friction considerably and permits simple automatic lubrication of the moving 
parts. A modification of the Oharsa or leather bag water lift has been 
devised, which eliminates the necessity of a man to empty the bag at the 
well head. The form, as it stands at present, is too expensive to become 
popular, and requires simplification. Surface tension water lifts have been 
tested, and various methods of applying compressed air are under investi- 
gation. 

Progress has been slow, as there has been no trained assistant who could 
bo constantly employed on the work to help the Agricultural Engineer, hut 
sanction has recently been obtained for the employment of an Assistant 
Engineer for this work alone. There are many lines of investigation to be 
taken up. 

As regards tube wells, the first of these were put down in the Punjab 
some fifteen years ago The water extracted from one tube well may irrigate 
up to 350 acres os compared with an ordinary well which is capable of irri- 
gating some ten to fifteen acres only. The initial cost of a tube well installa- 
tiou, however, is high, and landowners are somewhat reluctant to invest the 
neoessai’v capital, although the Agricultural Engineer reckons that irrigation 
by such means is from 10 to 16 per cent, cheaper than by buUock power lift 
from ordinary wells. In this calculation he estimates the maintenance of 
a pair of bullocks at about 'Rs.28 per mensem, and considers that there are 
many districts in which this figure is exceeded. 

As the improved boring machines and strainers already mentioned under 
ordinary weU boring are aU used in the installation of tube wells, a good 
deal of work has already been done to facilitate this work. 

If a battery of several tube wells is worked from one central power station 
the irrigation costs are materially reduced, and in addition to this there is 
a duplicate plant, which greatly reduces the liability of loss of crop on 
account of the failure of the water supply at a critical time. The five 
years’ programme of agricultural development contemplates the putting down 
of a battery of tube wells as a trial j and it is possible that it may lead 
to the development of this system of irrigation in areas liable to become 
water-logged through flow irrigation from canals. 

In the Punjab there is a great field for this system of irrigation in areas 
uncommanded by flow irrigation and where subsoil water level is reasonably 
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close to the ground surface. The Agricultural Engineer has pointed out 
that in the ease of boring "work connected with the augmentation of the 
water supply in. ordinary wells only a portion of the cost of establishment, 
depreciation of boring plants, etc., is borne by the well owner, and he 
recommends that the question of subsidising tube well installations to some 
extent, and of maintaining and supervising these by Government, is well 
worthy of consideration. 

Numerous applications are received every year from landowners in the 
Province who desiie advice with regard to various kind of hit irrigation. 
Frequently the work involved is heavy, as estimates of capital cost, recurring 
cost, etc., etc., have to he calculated, also there are many instances where 
an estimate even of an approximate nature cannot be provided without first 
making a survey of land, and such cases usually have to be abandoned 
owing to want of staff. 

Sanction has ]ust been accorded for the entertainment, for a period of 
one year, in the first instance, of one Executive Engineer and one Assistant 
Engineer with the necessary staff to work up details of lift irrigation 
projects. 

(b) The Irrigation Department m this Province has to dead with the 
biggest irrigation sjstem in the worlds and the department is -amazangly 
efdeient. 

Turns of water are given in paha/rs of three hours each, and these turns 
oome round to a farmer about onoe a week on the Upper Bari Doab Canal 
and the Sirhind Canal, they come round once in twelve days on the Upper 
Jhelum Canal, Lower Jhelum Canal, Upper Ohenab Canal, Lower Chenab 
Canal, and Lower Bari Doah Canal The turns of water are fixed by the 
canal authorities in consultation with the villagers, and the headman of 
the village sees that each farmer gets his turn. The only complaints that 
come to me are regarding canal closures which are sometimes considered too 
long or untimely, also occasionally regarding shortage of running supplies. 
Complaints to me are remarkably few however. 

There is a call from some quarters for closer collaboration between the 
cultivators and oanal authorities regarding ulosuies and running supplies. 
Every Executive Engineer has an Advisory Committee composed of 
prominent zamindars in his division, bub I think it would <be more satis- 
tactory to the public if Sub-Divisional Officers also had similar Advisory 
Committees to consult with on these matters. 

The Agricultural Department is advocating the conservaticna of moisture 
in soils by better tillage and keeping the soil surface loose by harrowing, 
inier-cultivation of crops, etc The canal authorities are lining parts of 
their canals to prevent waste by seepage. 

The standing wave outlet seems to be most popular for distribution of 
water. One of its advantages is that when canal supplies are low, every 
outlet from head to tail of the channel gets a less discharge, whereas In 
the case of such outlets as the Gibbs Module a fixed discharge is given 
which within limits is independent of the head of water in the canal, 
and consequently when supplies are short there may be no water left to 
cultivators at the tail. 

The irrigation wa^ is paid for on the basts of acreage of irrigated crop 
grown, but I think it will bo more economically used if paid for by volume. 
The volumetric eystem. is being experimented with 

Question 9. — Soils — Prefatory remarks . — In the Chemical Section of 
the department a large amount of analytic work on soils, manure, etc. is 
done annually. Systematic investigations have 'been started in order^ to 
determine the extent to which soils are being depleted of the various plant 
food materials. ^ 

The study of the micro-organic population (protozoa bacteria, alg» and 
other closely related organisms) of the local soils ha* 'been started in order 
to throw light on their seasonal variations and relationships to growing 
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ctops. Th© r©s©arch.es of th© present and previous Agricultural Gheinists 
have 'brought to light reuxarkable fluctuations in the Punjab, m the 
activity of bacteria conoerned in nitrogen fixation The object of these 
xesearches is to throw hght on methods of adding to the stores of nitrogen 
in the soil, ■and the possibility of bringing nitrogen fi.xation under control. 
The subject is of great interest to farmers. The work done has been 
■written up for publication as a memoir of the Department of Agrioult'ure in 
India. 

It may 'be mentioned here that from the surprisingly great intensity of 
the cropping which can be earned on m the Punjab without the addition 
of manures to the soil, and with surprisingly little tillage, it is obvious 
that the sools recover their fertility by natural means much moie rapidly 
than soils do in Britain for example. 

What is wanted is that science be 'brought to hear on natural agencies 
at work so that they may 'he understood and conLrolled as far as possible 
to the advantage of the farming community. This of couise means woik, 
properly qualified staffs and other facilities to do it with. 

We have hardly touched the multitude of agricultural problems in this 
province involving chemical and bacteriological researoh which in the 
interest of farmers should he attacked 'as early as possible. More staflP 
is urgently needed to cope with the greatly increased volume of ■work now 
flowing in on this section. Problems of green manuung, artificial manures 
of various kinds applied to crops, the manunal ingredients removed 
from soils by difierent oropa, the systematio survey of tjie soils of the 
province, are but a few of these. 

In the arid climate of the Punjab plains the conservation of moistures 
is an important question. Work has been started on the moisture con- 
tents of barani (rainfall) soils after preparatory tillage for -v^heats inth 
different oomibinationfi of implements, hut there is a vast field yet to be 
explored as regards movements of wa'feer on soil, water requirements of the 
different crops, ■wa'ter-logging in some areas, etc., etc 

A Bacteriologist and a second Agricultural Ohemi&t have just been added 
to the cadre, and it is hoped to’ have a Soil Physicist during the next 
few years. The urgent need for a Sod. Physicist section has been explained 
in the five years’ programme and an outline of -work that awaits to be 
done is also given therein. 

Question 9. —Soils. — (a) (i) Soils in the Punjab are extremely deficient 
in iiumus but seem to be well supplied witb essential mineral constituents 
such as lime, phosphates and potash. The aeason of the deficiency in 
humus IS that the soil temperatures and compositions are so favourable 
■bo bacterial action that plant cl4bns is decomposed to its component salts 
in a remarkably short time. For example, sann hemp {Crotolaria juncea) 
seven or eight feet high ploughed, or rather trampled into the sod, will 
under the combined action of whit© ants and organisms of decay disappear 
from casual observation in about two months’ time while the same amount 
of organic matter in Britain would not reach the same stage of decomposi- 
tion in SIX months’ time, or probably very much longer. 

In this connection I append below a statement of soil temperatures taken 
at Ly allpur, at two inches, and on© foot depth, in the months of June 
and December which are respectively the hottest and coldest months in 
the Punjab plains. 

The temperatures were kept by the Cotton Beeeardh Botanist for purposes 
of his own work on cotton plants, but I give them here in connection with 
the point which I have mentioned 
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For June 19‘36 — 


At 2 inches depth 


At 1 ft. depth 


rMean masimum temperature 
j Mean minimum temperature 
j Approximate ^daily average temperature 
( Approximate average diurnal range 

r Mean maximum temperature 
J Mean minimum temperature 
y Approximate daily average temperature 
( Approximate average diurnal range 


40-5° C. 
26-0° G. 
38-3° C. 
14-4° C, 

83-3° C. 
30-8° C. 
32-1° C. 
2-6° C. 


For December 1926 — 


At 2 inches depth 


At 1 ft. depth 


! Mean Maximum temperature 
Mean minimum temperature . . 
Approximate daily average temperature 
Approximate average diurnal range 

f Mean maximum temperature 
3 Mean minimum temperature 
I Approximate daily average temperature 
» Approximate average diurnal range 


x8-8‘’ C. 
6-9° C 
12-3° G' 

12- 9“ C. 

13- 0“ C. 

11- 8° C. 

12- 4° C. 
1-2° G. 


I have worked out the following figures for soils in Britain from those 
given by Keen and Russell in their article on “ Factors detennining soil 
Temperatures ” (vide Journal of Agricultural Scionoe, Volume XI, 1921^ 
page 238) vtz . — 


Average maximum and minimum soil temperatures at six inches deptih 
at Rothamsted. 

June 1914. De&ember 1914. 

Maximum Temperature 20*4® G. 4 4® G. 

Minimum Temperature ... 15‘9® C. S'4° G 


Range 


4 6® G. 1 0® G. 


Workers have shown that nitrifying organisms are most active near the 
surface of the soil at a temperature of ^ to 37° 0. , that they cease again 
at temperatures under 5® G. or over 55° G ; and are seldom met with in 
soils in Britain at 18 inches depth. * 

The soils of the Punjab plains are alluvial and contain an ample supply 
of calcium carbonate which is one of the most suitable bases for the work 
of the bacteria concerned. Therefore the conditions in these ai'e ideal 
for -the action of these organisms 

Green manuring always has a markedly beneficial effect on the crops 
m tlie Punjab plains and in spite of the rapid decomposition of organic 
matter, applications of green manuring have appeared to show beneficial 
effects for four or five years after their application This is probably due 
to the invigorating effect which the organic matter gives to nitrifying 
organisms. 

Little time has been devoted to the study of nitrification of soils in the 
Punjab owing to want of staff, but some work has been done by Messrs. 
Barnes and Wilsdon who successively held the post of Agricultural Chemist 
to Government, Punjab, and by Dr, Lander the present Agricultural 
Chemist. From their work it will appear that large quantities of nitrogen 
are fixed in the soils in the months of August, September and October and 
that heavy losses of nitrogen take place later. Just what is the cause of 
this IS not yet understood. If moisture is a factor, that can he controllled 
in irrigated areas. 

As aeration and moieture content of the soil are important controlling 
factors in the stimulation of nitrification, it seems to me that investigations 
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into this subject might show the Punjab farmer when it will pay him best 
to irrigate and cultivate his lands. 

Another point which seems to me of importance it the great diurnal range 
of temperatures which the soils of the Punjab plains are subjected to, and 
which must have a strong expanding and contracting effect on the soil 
particles tending to weather them. This 1 think has also much to do 
with the rapidity with which Punjab soils recover their fertihty after a 
fallow, especially where the land is well cultivated during that time. 
Another factor is that the more arid climate allows less washing of nitrates 
etc. beyond the reach of the roots of crops 

The points abo^^e mentioned seem to shed a light on why crop after crop 
can be got without mauuies from soils in the Punjab at the astonishing 
rate at which they are got. In this connection I may mention that on 
the Gurdaspur experimental farm land which has been under wheat, year 
after year since 1912 with fallow in the summer, does not show any 
appreciable decrease in outturns of crop 

Again the hght and heet of the snn is a wonderful power for plant growth 
which is given free to the Punjab farmers and winch has to be paid for 
in the shape of tillage, manures, etc., by farmers in colder countries. In 
my opinion all the above-mentioned points will well repay intensive investi- 
gation as they have a great bearing on the questions of rotations, the 
economic application of tillage and manures to Punjab soils, etc., and 
indeed they seem to me to be of fundamental importance to the whole study 
of agriculture in the Punjab. Personally I feel that the Punjab with its 
fertile soils, its extensive resources for the supply of irrigation water, its 
astute and virile peasantry together wath the extensive facilities for 
irrigation, communioatiouB, etc., which have been, and are being, placed 
at its disposal by Government will, if properly managed, place it in a 
position in which it can produce crops and put them- in the world’s market 
at a cost which most countries will have difficulty in competing with. 

(ii) The Ganji Bar Experimental Station was founded to investigate the 
possibditiee of reclaiming hara (hard) soils which exist in the province, and 
since December 1923 the work has been guided by an Advisory Oommittee 
consisting of — 

(1) Director of Agriculture, Punjab. 

(2) Mr. G- S. Henderson, Imperial Agriculturist, Pusa. 

(3) Agricultural Chemist to Government, Punjab. 

The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Montgomery, is in direct charge of 
the farm. 

Experiments conducted there jn the year under report have confirmed 
a number of past years’ experiments. Rectangle No. 96 which was kept 
under 4 to 6 inches depth of water for about four months during the 
summer of 1924 was again kept under Water for about five months in the 
summer of 1925, a total delta of 46 inches of wateir having been given to 
it in the latter year in order to maantain the above depth. The Agricul- 
tural Chemist reports that in spite of the application of this large quantity 
of Walter, no appreciable quantities of salt were washed down, and the soil 
layer immediately below the surface compared very unfavourably in moisture 
content with normal soils. 

In the flooded areas several grasses appeared in May, and had covered 
most of the plots uniformly by the end of June When the water was cut 
oflF on the 15th of August and the land was allowed to dry, these grasses 
had grown luxuriantly and cattle were allowed to graze in the area. Many 
of the grasses were coarse and were not eaten by the cattle. Those remain- 
ing after grazing were cut down, and an attempt was made to plough and 
put the area under crop. Such was the luxuriance of the growth however 
that the roots of the coarse grass rendered the preparation of a seed-bed 
impossible, so no crop could be sown in the area during last raH A crop 
has been sown, however, in the present kharif. 
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The characterisitic of the&e hara soils m their natural unreclaimed state is 
that not a sign of any vegetation is seen upon them and to my mind the 
tremendous crop of wild grasses which came up on this square is the most 
hopeful sign we have yet seen of reclaiming these lands, as the roots of the 
plants must have penetrated well into the hard sub-soil and paved the way 
for its oxidation. The grasses are being identified. 

Good results have also been got from the application of sand to the 
surface of hara lands, and from the application to them of gypsum'. 

In experiments with ordinary cultivation by buUock power versus deep 
cultivation by steam tackle, the results were in favour of deep cultivation 
as in past years. 

An experiment has been started to see whether tree planting could be 
used as a means of reclaiming these lands. Among the numerous varieties 
of trees which have been planted Kthar (Acacia arahica) and Shisham 
(Dalbergia sisso) are the most aucoeffiful. Darehh (Melia AzedaracK), Siris 
(Albisaia lehieclc) and Farash (Tamojnx orimtalis) have aU failed. The 
outturns of the common crops on the farms, such as rice, wheat, sugarcane 
and senji are steadily improving and this is an encouraging sign. 

Useful research has been done on the bacteriology of boro soils, and the 
data obtained show that since the hara soil at the G-anji Bar Eksperimental 
Station, Montgomery, was brought under cultivation, it has improved 
greatly. 

In addition to this about 2,000 acres of hara land were set aside by 
Government in 1918 to be leased out to cultivators on easy conditions. 
This has all been taken up by small cultivators in holdings of 4^ rectangle 
(l2i acres) to 2 rectangles. The mam inducement offered was 10 acres 
of good land with each rectangle (25 acres) of hara land for the growth of 
fodder for cattle employed on cultivating the hara land. Other concessions 
given were remissions of water rates, land revenue and other dues for a 
number of years. 

If the tenants display reasonable energy, and assiduity in the cultivation 
of the hara laud, they get occupancy rights in five years from the date of 
the commencement of the tenancy, and proprietary rights five years later 
at a price not exceeding Bs.lOO per acre and not less than Es.5 per acre. 
Thus concession does not extend to the good land which was given at the 
rate of 10 acres per rectangle of hara land at the time of entry of the 
tenancy. 

A grant of about 2,624 acres of inferior land in Montgomery district 
has also been made to a capitalist with a view to reclaiming it. If 
reclamation is carried out to the satisfactiou of Government, this capitalist 
will be allowed to purchase these lands at the price at which they were 
valued when he took them over. 

A considerable improvement has been effected in many of the hara hold- 
ings above-mention^. The method of reclamation employed by tenants 
has been the spreading of sand on the surface of the hara soil; green 
manuring, heavy watering and good cultivation. 

(iii) In oases of erosion of the surface of soil by rain water, making of 
bunds, planting of trees, terracing, etc., would be useful. To get extensive 
results collaboration of farmers or the help of Government may be necessary. 

(b) — (i) The case of the baro land mentioned above. 

(ii) Yes, water-logging has taken place along the aides of some of the 
Punjab canals, for example in Hafizabad tahsil in the Gujranwala district, 
in Sialkot and in Sheikhupura districts. The Irrigation Department are 
taking steps to cope with this by means of drainage, lining canals, etc. 

Question 10. — ^FERTracsiama. — (a.) Yes, the department is advocating the 
proper conservation in manure pits of cattle dung, village sweepings, refuse 
of crops and all matters which may be of manurial value. In most villacren- 
much of these is wasted. 
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Expel iments made by the Agricultural Department have shown that green 
manures give very good results, and this is being advocated. In canal 
irrigated areas, Government chargee no irrigation water rates for crops 
ploughed in as green manure. 

Trials with artificial manures have not been very encouraging. Experi- 
ments so far carried out at our farms with artificial manures show that 
while most of these give enhanced outturns, they do not repay expenses. 
This is the case especially with applications of phosphates and potash. 
There seems to be little or no deficiency of these ingredients in an available 
form in the soils under the present general system of cropping Nitrogenous 
manures have been more promising, but much more investigation is needed. 
The use of castor and other cakes as manures also requires further investiga- 
tion. 

(h) The practicability of introducing legislation on the lines of the Ferti- 
lisers and Food Stuffs Act of 1906 (Laws of England) should be explored. 

(c) These should be tried in properly laid out plots on our experimental 
farms. They should then he similarly tested on demonstration farms and 
on farmers’ own lands. If necessary the question of reduction of railway 
freights might he considered. 

(d) The following statement gives the amounts of nitrate of soda sold 
in the Punjab during the years 1925 and 1926: — 


— 

Kharif 1926. 

Eahi 1925 

Kharif 1926, 

Eabi 1926. 

Ly allpur District 

Maunds. 

137 

Maunds. 

118 

Maunds. 

220 

Maunds. 

180 

Sheikhupnra District 

73 

75 

133 

67 

Jhang District 

— 

33 

7 

3 

Multan District 

85 

49 

1,106 

94 

Montgomery District ... 

64 

68 

195 

160 

Lahore District ... 

22 

16 

75 

67 

Amritsar District 

25 

32 

86 

66 

J ullundnr District 

48 

30 

102 

95 

Hoshiaxpur District . . 

15 

— 

72 

40 

Gujranwala District 

18 

14 

105 

83 

Gujrat District 

14 

20 

97 

87 

Ferozepore District 

— 

20 

51 

39 

Hiasar District 

— 

— 

68 

39 

Sialkot District 

— 



85 

72 

MuzafEar^rh District . . . 

— 

— 

2 

17 

Shahpur District 

— 

— 

77 

69 

Total 



2,481 • 

1,178 


976 

3,659 


Note. — 1 matmd = 40 seers =; 82f lbs 

It will be seen that the total amount of nitrate of soda used in the year 
1926 was 976 maunds, and tha.t in 1026 it was 3,669 maunds. The manure 
was applied chiefly to cotton and wheat crops. Cotton getting li to 14 
maun^ per acre and wheats about 1 maund per acre. 

(e) More investigation is required. 

(/) A supply of a cheap fuel is required for this purpose. In this con- 
nection more trees mi gh t be planted on the extensive waste areas along 
the hanks of canals and elsewhere, A point, however, is that oow dung 
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produces a slow fir« and a very even heat which is hard to beat by other 
fuels available. 

I also feel that the waste, which occurs by burmng of oow dung, is not 
as great as is generally supposed. The onlj- loss that takes plaoe by burning 
is that of organic matter and nitrogen, and obviously the climate, soil 
and other conditions in the Punjab provide amazingly good facilities for 
the recovery of these losses and for the general recovery of soil fertility 
{vide reply to Question 9 fu)). Coupled with this we have the fact that 
applications of mtixjgen, phosphates, potash and lime to Punjab soils do not 
have the outstanding effects that most people might expect. 

The question before the farmer is whether, in the conditions in which he 
finds hunself, it will pay him best to burn the cow dung and lose the benefit 
of applying it to the crop, or apply it to the crop and buy his fuel- 

The subj'ect seems to me to require much further investigation than it 
has yet received. 

QuESTioir 11. — CnoPB. — (a) (i) I am convinced that very groat improve- 
ments can be made on existing crops Certain work hias been done in 
this connection in the Punj'ab, on cottons, wheats, barleys, grams, dates, 
potatoes. Sac., hut practically nothing has yet been done on such important 
crops: ba]ra, jouar, ric?e maize, oilseeds, fodder, &c. 

My opinion is that the Economic Botanist who sets out to improve these 
crops must look at them strictly from the farmer’s point of view, and keep 
in mind the fact that increased profit per acre is the only thing that will 
make a farmer grow one variety instead of another "When starting the 
work, the Botanist must discover the factors, both agricultural and com- 
meicial. which go to make up profit per acre and study these carefully. 
In the case of cottons for example, outturn per acie, disease resistance, 
suitability to the climatic conditions, methods of cultivation, &c., are points 
of agricultural importance, while the question of the value of differences in 
length of lint, its fineness, strength, &c,, in the available markets are very 
important commercial qualities. 

Again the Botanist must have land, and facdities to grow these under 
his personal supervision, not only on tiny plots, but on a field scale, as 
what is wanted is a crop that will give improved results to farmers, and 
the detailed scientific supervision of a specialist working on a particular 
crop cannot 'be got at second hand even from one’s closest frienids. This 
may be because these friends have not had the facilities to make the close 
study of the work of a particular crop that the Economic Botanist has 
had, but even ii equal facilities for study were given to both men the chances 
are that they will not interpiet in the same way the effects of factors acting 
on the crop, and will come to different conclusions. 

In beginning cotton work in a locality the first thing to do is to collect 
samples of every type of cotton grown there, and from other localities which 
promise a chance of providing types which will be of value. The types 
should then be separated and grown as pure cultures and tested for their 
relative monetary returns per acre. Usually many types can be eliminated 
almost straightway : the remainder must be more severely tested Simul- 
taneously every important factor which goes to influence monetary return 
must be taken up and investigated m order of its relative importance. This 
ordei IS essential as one meets with so many interesting problems in these 
investigations that there is a great temptation to take up investigations 
which in the interests of agricultural development ought to he left to a later 
stage 

One of the most difficult problems which the Botanist attempting to 
improve a crop has to face is to prove that one type yields more produce 
than another in average seasons. To help me in this difficulty I started 
the system of tesrfcing mv types in long narrow plots interstripped with a 
standard variety at suitable intervals. These plots dan be seen at Lyallpur. 

Mr D. Milne. 
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l^rom my expei’ienoe of farmmg it seamed to me importaiit to have an 
assistant who would devote his whole time to the supervision of the agri- 
cultural operations on these plots, and who would leport to me anything 
which seemed to affect iihe growth of the plant, or the outturn of the produce 
in any way. I, therefore, posted one assistant to this work as soon as 
possible. As expected he soon gained a great deal of knowledge and experi- 
ence about that phase of the work and we were able to diagnose cases of 
variations in results which otherwise would have misled us entirely as to 
which types really promised to be of most value to farmers in this pro- 
vince. 

Very soon we found so many problems waiting to be attacked that the 
full attention of a specialist and staff were required for this crop alone, 
and the results which came to hand showed that the employment of such 
a staff would repay the pi-ovinoe very handsomely. 

Wheats were taken up on similar lines and included a study of their 
milling and baking properties as well as their agricultural characters. 

(ii) In my opinion the first and most important thing to do as regards 
fodders is to study the different tjrpes of fodder plants now growing in the 
province. Much may be done by selecting and multiplying the best of these. 
Fodder crops from outside the province are less likely to he suitable until 
acclimatised. One sometimes comes across something of value in other 
countries however. Among fodders, for example, berseem from Egypt is 
promising, also Scotch oats, French oats, Japan rape, &c. 

As regards other crops we have the case of 4-F American cotton which 
was probably acclimatiSied in India for half a century or more Freshly 
imported cotton seeds from America, Egypt, and the Sndan have all been 
repeatedly tried and found failures. 

On the other hand we have the cases of Scotch potatoes, Arabian date 
trees, and other fruits from many parts of the world which have been very 
successful straight away. 

(iii) The work of seed selection and distribution of deshi cottons dates 
back to 1904, a couple of years before the formation of a separate Depart- 
ment of Agriculture In those early days there was no diatrict agricultural 
staff and this work was done under the guidance and persuasion of district 
officers The seeds of indigenous varieties of cotton were collected from 
selected pickings of varieties grown in such well-known cotton-growing 
districts as Hissar, Gurgaon, Lahore, Dera Ghazi Khan and Lyallpur. 
The results were disappointing, however, and these ootton-seed operations 
were closed down in 190&, as it was found that the selected seed was no 
better than the seed which farmers themselves kept for future sowings. 
At the same time acclimatised Dharwar American cotton>eeeds were being 
brought from Dharwar annually and were distributed to farmers. These 
seeds also were not successful. 

Wheat seed distribution began in 1906, when 360 matinds (1 maund= 
82? lbs.) of gram grown on the Lyallpur farm were distributed to farmers, 
500 maunds of Australian wheat were also imported by the Department that 
year. Neither of these lots did any good. 

The distribution of seeds which have proved themselves of value began 
in 1912-13, when 46 maunds of indigenous cotton-seeds, 83 maunds of 4-F 
American cotton-seeds, and 227 maunds of Pungab-ll wheat from the 
Agricultural Institute, Lyallpur, were sold to zanundars. Since then the 
work of seed multiplication and distribution has progressed very rapidly. 

The usual procedure adopted in getting out to farmers promising typ®® 
of crops from the Botanical Section is as follows: — 

If the crops are found promising in that Section after a severe series 
of tests under expert supervision, they are then tested on the experimental 
farms. If found successful there, they are further tested on the demonstra- 
tion farms in likely localities, and if again found successful they are finally 
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tried on deinoiistration plots on farmers’ own lands. The general method 
of testing a new type is that it is grown under as equal conditions of 
soil, cultivation, etc., as possible, in a number of long, narrow plots 
interstripped with the local variety which it is intended to displace. Under 
these conditions it is carefuUy compared with the local variety as regards 
yield and other agricultural and economic characteristics. The definition 
ot an improved crop that it shall give a greater profit per acre on farmers’ 
lands than those already grown there. 

Seeds oi types which have stood these tests successfully are multiplied 
on the departmental seed farms, grantee farms and the lands of selected 
private farmers. Improved seeds grown on. grantee farms, and lands of 
private farmers are purchased by the Department at harvest time and 
stored in the department’s own godowns, or with agents at convenient 
centres, under the supervision of the department. The price paid to 
farmers for these seeds is usually about a couple of annas per maund over 
market price, in order to compensate growers for any extra trouble involved 
in keeping the seeds pure in growmg them satisfactorily. The seed 
agencies are offered to co-operative societies where they are prepared to 
take up the work, hut on the whole they do not work as satisfactorily 
as private agents, who are business men, have seU-interest at stake and 
know that they can he dealt with summarily in case of imsatisfactory 
work The seeds are usually sold to zamindars at a premium of about 
4 annas a maund or more over market rates. This premium covers any 
extra cost of the seed, freight to the store, wear and tear of hags, handling, 
etc , and moat important of all it prevents these improved seeds being 
bought up by people for food purposes. In years when prices are lower 
at sowing time than at harvest, Government loses money, but when the 
prices at sowing time axe higher than at harvest, as is often the case, 
Government makes a profit. On the whole, Government usually makes a 
profit over its seed transactions vide statement below — 

Statement showing profit and loss of cotton-seed transactions from 1918-19 

to 1924-26. 


Tear. 

Quantity 
of seed 
purchased. 

Purchase 
money includ- 
ing moidental 
charges and 
outstanding. 

Sale money 
and re- 
coveries from 
last year’s 
transactions. 

Hi 

m 

Bbmabks 

1918-19 ... 

Mds. 

51,190 

Bs 

43,671* 

Bs 

7,129 

Bs. 

•Complete 

1919-20 ... 

35,259 

2,27,589 

3,61,778 

-1-1,34,189 

figures not 
available. 
Profit. 

1920-21 ... 

60,369 

38,656 

2,95,674 

2,95,487 

—187 

Loss. 

1921-22 ... 

2,31,089 

2,22,443 

-8,646 

Loss. 

1922-23 ... 

17,319 

1,56,383 

1,69,068 

-1-12,675 

Profit. 

1923-24 ... 

32,916 

2 48,478 

2,65,693 

+7,115 

Profit. 

1924-25 ... 

35,767 

3,26,530 

3,50,908 

+ 24,378 

Profit. 

Total ... 

- 

— 

— 

-1-1,69,524 

Profit. 


Note. — Y alue of stock (seed and bags) including outstanding balance in. band on 
1st April each year has been added to purchase money. Similarly value of stock 
m hand on 1st March each year has been added to sale money. 

Mr. D. Milne. 
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Stoiement shovnng profit and loss of wheat-seed transactions from 1918-19 to 

1924-26. 


Teat. 

Quantity 
of seed 
purchased. 

Purchase 
money 
including 
incidental 
charges and 
outstand- 
ings 

Sale money 
and re- 
coveries 
from last 
year’s 
transac- 
tions 

Profit 

or 

loss 

Remarks. 


Mda. 

Ra. 

Rs 

Ra. 

Rs 

1918-19 

31,380 

1,25,840 

1,81,479 

+56,189 

Profit. 

1919-20 

13,249 

79,637 

79,574 

-63 

Loss. 

1920-21 

19,624 

1,20,315 

1,25,643 

+5,228 

Profit, 

1921-22 

17,738 

1,49,628 

1,90,994 

+41,366 

Profit 

1922-23 

25,694 

1,87,624 

1,51,772 

—35,852 

Loss 

1923-24 

14,716 

1,21,614 

1,18,240 

-3,374 

Loss 

1924-25 

18,334 

1,17,293 

1,27,493 

+10,200 

Profit 

Total 

... 

... 

... 

+73,644 

Profit. 


Note. — Y alae of stock (^seed and bags) inclnding outstanding balance m hand 
on 1st April each year has been added to purchase money. Similarly value of stock 
in hand on dlst March eaoh year has been added to sale money. 


The important point, however, is not the direct cash profit or loss to 
Government on these transactions but the increased prosperity which the 
unproved seeds bring to cultivators In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that the supply of good seed not only gives an increased outturn 
per acre, but the replacement of the origin^ mixtures by pure types on 
large areas enables the farmers to get more money for their produce, as 
full market value for the produce cannot be given by traders until con- 
signments of some magnitude are forthcoming 

In the year ending 30th June, 1926, some 30,000 maunds of wheat seed, 
and 33,000 maimda of cotton seed were purchased by the Department and 
sold to zamindare. 

The purchase of good seed is a method of improving crops easy for the 
zammdars, and it is expected that, with a larger staff in the department 
and the new farms proposed in the five years’ scheme of development, 
much more can he done im this important line of work. 

The lack of seed merchants in India necessitates Government taking a 
large hand in supplying farmers with good seed, and the Punjab Govern- 
ment has always been generous in providing tbe Agricultural Department 
with money for its seed tranaaotiona It is hoped, however, that in time 
farmers will he persuaded to adopt a system of keeping see^ of improved 
varieties from their own plots, and alro that private seed merchants will 
appear. 

(iv) The animals which do damage in the Punjab may be classified as; — 

(a) large animals — including pigs, deer, nilgai, jackals, etc ; 

(b) smaller animals — ^including rats, hares, porcupines, eta.; 

'r) bivds. 
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For large auixaals organised combinations of farmers to undertake linnting 
expeditions would be useful. With, the clearing of jungles and the opening 
of communications the lives of these animals are becoming more precarious. 

Regarding the smaller animals, the Agricultuial Department has under- 
taken extensive rat-killing operations and has now a staff of two Agri- 
cultural Assistants, with tour temporary inukaddams and eight field men 
engaged on this work. Applications for anti-rat operations were received 
from 27 out of the 29 districts of the Province last year, and extensive 
organised campaigns were undertaken on an area covering over 347,000 acres. 
TJiis staff, however, did not nearly cover the area from which the complaints 
were leeeived. Gram seed and gur mixed with strychnine hydrochloride 
were used as baits. Some 721 ounces of strychnine hydrochloride 
were consumed, costing about three pies per acre. The total number of 
rats killed was estimated at over 7 millions. Fumigation with calcium 
cyanide was used against mole rats in 43 operations, covering an area 
of 1,213 acres. Eleven thousand, four hundred and twenty rat burrows 
were treated, and 323 lbs. of raticide were used The average coat of the 
poison per acre worked out at 3-3 pies. 

Reports of serious damage from porcupines were received from Gurgaon 
and Ludhiana distiicts and 64 operations were carried ont; 649 burrows 
were treated and over 1.000 porcupines were reported to be killed. The 
average quantity of calcium cyanide used per burrow amounted to 7‘3 ozs. 
and cost annas 3 S. 

Some work was done to discover the food of birds by shooting them and 
examining the contents of their stomachs. Little has yet been done on 
this as more pressing problems await us. 

(h) No We are trying to increase the yields of the crops already grown. 

(i) As will be seen from the history of the department on page 13, the 
staff available for work on crops was very limited until recently, and con- 
sequently only a few of the more important crops could be taken up by the 
department A brief account of some of the work done is given below . — 

Cottons . — In 1907, no of&cinl or trader believed that it was possible to 
grow long staple cottons successfully in the Punjab. They pointed out that 
this had been tried many times in the past 100 years and that these efforts 
had consistently resulted in failures. Results from trials of Dharwar and 
other Americans up to 1908 qaused the then Deputy Director of Agricultiire, 
Ly allpur, to write “'bhe true policy seems to be to avoid sudden expan- 
sions until the selection, crossings, etc., have produced some definite results. 
We are quite prepared to advance to a large area when a type more suit- 
able to the country has been produced.” 4-P was evolved in the Botanical 
Section and thoroughly tested there. It was also tested on the agricultural 
experimental farm at Ly allpur and was officaally given out in 1913. By 

1919 it was growing on half a million acres. The Department could not 
supply the seed fast enough to meet the demand, although higher prices 
than those of local seeds wefve charged. This rate of spread of a single 
type of cotton has no parallel, not even in America — go far as has been 
discovered The reason why there was such a demand for it was simply 
because farmers were getting larger profits by growing dt than by growing 
their unselected deshi cottons. In years of bollworm, untimely rams, hail 
etc , the difference in favour of 4r-F wiae accentuated owing to its longer 
flowering season, etc. In IQIO' the 4-F lint was trash on large areas, in 

1920 the lint from a smaller proportion of the crop was trash, and in 1921 
the crop of lint was again as bad as in 1919. This led many people to 
believe that these cottons had cross fertilised and had permanently 
deteriorated. But the good quality of Knt got in 1922 and 1923 from seeds 
of the cottoim which gave trash in 1921 has shown that this interpretation 
of the case is Tinijenahle. The cause of the poor quality of the A fm ericai> 

dfr. D. Milne. 
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fibre Tras given in tbe EcononiiG Botanist’s published reports on the causes 
of the cotton troubles in 1919 and 1921 Put very briefly, the cause was 
insufficient water for the needs of the plant during the flowering and fruit 
seasons. This was aggravated by hot winds and other climatic oonditions, 
coupled with high prices of wheat and toria, which induced farmers to 
prepare a larger area of land for these crops in September, October and 
eofrly November than previously, thus leaving a diminished supply of irriga- 
tion. water for American cottons dumng the time they are flowering and 
developing their fibre. The trouble was, of course, most felt in the drier 
parts of the Province, and deslii cottons being more drought resistant than 
Americans, were less harmed. Deshi were also very seriously affected, how- 
ever, During the investigations into the case it was observed that even in 
the worst affected areas there were plants yielding good American fibre where 
the crop had got plenty of water during the flowering and fruiting time 
and where sheltered from desiccating winds by wind breaks Hot dry 
wands in summer are quite common in the Punjab and the provision of wind 
breaks for the cotton crop as a valuable safeguard. It is a simple matter 
to provide wind breaks of arhar (Oajanus indicus) or other more suitable 
crops in ootton fields. A moat important fact, which has been demonstrated, 
IS that good American lint can be grown in the Punjab in any year pro- 
vided the crop receives proper attention. 

285- P, another Lyallpur selection of American cotton, 'after searching 
tests in the Botanical Section, appears to be hardier, more drought resistant 
and a higher yielder, than 4-P. Also its Hnt is far superior to 4-P, A 
measure of this differeuioe m quality of lint is shown by the fact th'a.t it 
spins 40s to 60s., while 4-F spins 20s. to 26s. For the requirements of 
Punj'ab conditions, this ootton is a very great step in advance of 4-F, but 
it IS not yet popular with farmers, as it requires treatment different from 
4-F, and farmers ore not yet accustomed to it. 

286- F, a still later selection, is <& heavier cropper than either 4-F or 285-F 
and has hnt rather better than 28&-F. It has done extremely well so far, 
wherever it has been grown, and is already in demand. Other improved 
varieties are now in the course of evolution 

Among desh% cottons, a number of greatly improved types have been 
evolved at Lyallpur, but in the canal Colonies the demand for these has been 
small in the face of the more profitable American cottons available. On the 
poorer lands in the canal colonies, and where water is scarce in September, 
October and early November, deshts are mo-re profitable than Americans. 
Consequently, it is economic to grow a certain area of deshi cottons in those 
colonies where such conditions prevail. 

The greatest demand for improved deshi cottons is in the Hansi circle, A 
variety of deshi roseiim cotton selected at Hansi from the local mixture is 
in great demand there, and seeds of it sufficient to sow about 21,000 acres 
were supplied to farmers by the Deputy Director of Agriculture in charge. 
The demand for these seeds was greater than the supply available. 

In the kharif of 1924 we find the following area of cottons in the Pro- 
vince, excluding Native States: — 


lEKIOa.TEn. 

j UNIBRiaATET), j 

Grand 

Deshi. 

American. 

1 

Total 

1 

Deshi. 

American. 

Total, 

1 

Total. 

Acres, 

1,096,910 

Acres. 

962,134 

Acres. 

2,069,044 

Acres. 

265,092 

Acres 

2,199 

Acres. 

267,291 

Acres. 

2,326,336 
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The areas under improved cottons in khourif 1924 were as follows: — 


"Variety. 

Date officially 
given out to 
farmers. 

Area m 
acres. 

4-F 

1913 

HR 

285 -P 

1921 


289-P 

— 


Beahis (including Mollisom, Negleotum and Sangnineum) 

Tarious years. 


Total 


1,031,720 


To give some idea of the comparative values to Punjab farmers of the 
principal types of cotton evolved by the departmentj the results got by 
several private farmers who grew these types on large areas, and for which 
data are available, are quoted below: — • 


Estate. 


Type. 


Oonvillpnr C 285-h'' 
Estate. I 4-F 


Eenala Es- f 285 -P 
tnte. \ 4-F 


Coleyana^ 

Estate. 

British' 
Cotton 
Growing [ 
Associa- I 
tion Es- 
tate. 


289-P 

285-F 

4-F 

289-F 

285-F 

4-P 

Molli- 

soni. 


Area 

m 

acres 


Outturn 
of kapas 
per acre. 


Price 

obtained 

per 

mauud 

kapas. 


400 

600 


M. S. G. 

8 33 0 

9 22 0 


Hs. A. 
}l7 0 


p. 

0 


1,251 

169 


9 2 0 
10 0 0 



662 

390 

438 


10 18 0 

7 36 0 

8 29 0 


16 7 0 
16 12 0 

17 6 0 


Gross 
income 
per acre. 


Remarks. 


Rs. A. p. 


Both cottons 
were sold in 
one lot but 
it was 
understood 
that 285-F 
was worth 
Re. 1 per 
m a u n d 
more than 
4-P. 


171 12 0 
132 5 0 
151 9 0 


Sale price of 
kapas not 
stated. 


767 

529 

692 

525 


16 27 0 
15 0 0 
13 31 0 
12 5 0 


18 0 
18 0 
17 0 
16 0 


.300 0 
270 0 
234 0 
194 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


As already stated, the result of several years’ trials in the Botanical 
Section at Lyallpur, where a special study is made of cotton, is that among 
the American types quoted, 2S9-P is the highest yielder, and thait 286-F 
comes next and that 4-F is third. This 4s the order an which these cottons 
stand on the Btitish Ootton Growing Association Farm, Elhanewal, where 
^0 a special study of the different types of cottons and their needs is made. 
? urther, 289-P tops the list os regards yields on the Coleyana Estate. 

Mr. D. Milne. 
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286-F, which is a hardy cotton and an early ripeneTj does not stand in 
the expected position either at Oonvillpur, Henela or Coleyana. This is 
not easy to explain without much more data, but if this t3rpe ivas allowed 
to wilt and shed its fruits at the end of September, as happened in many 
cases in the year under report, it might easily make the difEerence, as 4-P 
is a later ripener. Again, this type requires a higher seed rate per acre 
than 4-F, and its seeds have to be well soaked before sowing, in order 
to get a good germination. Also it requires narrower spacing between 
the rows, and if for any of these or other reasons the stand of the cotton 
was not as good as that of 4-P, the differences in yield recorded above would 
be easily accounted for. 

As regards prices obtained for the kapas of the different types, it will 
be seen that the British Cotton Growing Assooiation got for 4-P only Es.l 
per maund premium over the deski selection “ MoUisoni,” and Es 1 per 
maund for 285-P and 289-P over 4-Pj also that Coleyana actually got tor 
4-P annas 10 more per maund than for 285-P, and annas 16 more than for 
289-P. In face of the valuations of the lints of these cottons made by 
spinners that year, and the fact that the prenuums for Americans over 
deshi were Es.2 to Es.4, the explanation seems to be that these cottons 
were sold on different dates when prices had altered. In spite of this, 
however, the British Cotton Growing Association got Rs.40 per acre more 
for its 4-P; Es.76 per acre more for its 286-P, and Es.l06 per acre mors 
for its 289-P, than for its Mollisoni. We must also remember that the 
MoUisoni on the British Cotton Growing Association farm was a selection, 
and that it was probably giving two maunds more per acre as well as a 
premium of Es 1 to Es.2 per maund over ordinary unselected desM, so that 
the extra profits per acre got by growing selected cottons on that farm 
were much higher than those above mentioned. The Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Hansi, reckoned that farmers got an extra ]^.36 per acre by 
growing selected hhatla cotton instead of unseleoted deshi. He reckoned 
that the kapas fetched a premium of about Es 2 over unselected deshi, but 
for idle purpose of getting some uotio.n of the value of our selected cottons 
to the Province let us take the following much more modest estimate ■ — 


Kind of cotton. 

Outturn 
of kapas 
per acre. 


Gross 
income 
per acre. 

Extra gross 
income per 
acre over 
unselected 
Desi. 



Es. 

Es. 

Es 

Unselected 

6 

16 

90 

m 

Selected Deshis 

7 

IG 

112 

22 

4-F American 

7i 

17 

127 

37 

285-P and 289-F 

7i 

18 

1 136 

! 

45 


Multiplying these extra gross incomes acre into the areas of improved 
cottons grown in the Province, we get the f oUowing figures . — 


Acres. Es. Es. 

Selected Deshis ... ... 67,400 X 22 14,82,800 

4-P 847,960 X 37 3,50,74,160 

286-P and 289-P 16,370 X 46 7,36,660 


Total ... ... .. 3,72,93,600 


Or an extra profit of say 3| crorea of rupees for the kharif crop of 1924. 
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These American cottons have entirely altered the standard of quality of 
cottons produced by the Punjab, and have raised the price of land in the 
Province. They have also put more money into the pockets of farmers m 
one year than has been spent on the Punjab Agricultural Department since 
it started. The work done has opened up a field of possibilities of nnprov 
ing the cotton crop, which has attracted the attention of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, and that Committee has agreed to spend : — 

(a) a non-recurring sum of Bs 29,000 at Lyallpur chiefly on the build- 
ing and the equipment of a Research Laboratory, 

(b> a recuirmg sum of Bs.45,000 per annum for five years which will 
be spent chiefly on salaries and allowances of the Cotton Research 
Botanist and pait of his estabUshment upkeep of apparatus, etc. 

The Punjab Government provides the Cotton Botanist with 218 acres of 
land, together with implements, bullocks, field labour, etc., necessary io 
farm these lands, and part of the superior establishment required. 

Wheats . — Prom masses of types of wheats collected or bred at Lyallpur » 
number of improved types have been isolated. These have been tested as 
regards their agricultural, their milling, and their baking qualities. 

The work of wheat improvement is very important, as the area under the 
wheat crop in the Punjab is very large. The following are the figures of 
area under wheat ^excluding Native States) for the season rail 1924-23 ‘ — 


Irrigated acres. Unirrigafed acres. Total acres. 

4,728,164 4,928,867 9,667,021 

The areas under improved wheats in rabi 1924-25, including areas to which 
Agricultural Department seeds were supplied indirectly, is estimated as 
f ollows • — 


Variety. Year offieiallu given out .Area t)i acres 

to farmers. 

Punjab-ll 1913 889,920 

8-A 1919 267,990 

Other improved types Various years. 2,140 


Total 1,160,050 


It has been shown conclusively that Punjab-11 gives IJ to 2 maunds of 
grain per acre more than the original local mixture, and that 8-A yields 
to 2 maunds per acre more than Punjab-11, Also Punjab-11 grain gets 
a premium over local mixed wheats, and 8^A gets a premium over Punjab-11. 
Again, 8-A yields more b'husa per acre than Punjab-11. 

The extia 1^ maunds of gram per acre of Punjab-11 at R6.4 per maund 
on 889,920 acres therefore gave an added income of Rs .53, 39,620 to farmers, 
and taking three maunds per acre as the yield of 8-A over the original looal 
mixture at a value of Rs,4 per maund on 267,990 acres the extra value to 
Punjab farmers from this wheat comes to Rs.30,96,880, this takes no account 
of premium on gram, the extra money for straw, etc. 

Por the 2,140 acres of other improved varieties we may take two maunds 
per acre as the extra yield over unselected wheats. This at R6.4 would be 
Rs 17,120. 

The total income from extra outturn from improved wheats, therefore wa-* 
not less than Rs 84 lakhs for the rail crop of 1926. But tbi^ sum, large as 
it is, represents tlie extra profits from only about one-ninth part of the 
total area under wheats in the province. 

As & result of investigations at Lyallpur earcockle {Tylenchus scandens) 
disease in wheat can be piomptly cured at practically no expense to farmers. 
The disease has been found in some cases to destroy up to 76 per cent.' 
of the crop in the field, and in a single district in one single year it was 
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found to be causing damage to the value of over a lakh of rupees. Propa- 
ganda work for the extermination of this disease is being carried on as far 
as staff permits. 

Sugarcane . — The position of this crop in the Province is peculiar. I give 
below a short explanation together with a few remarks of the work done. 

Sugarcane grows best in humid, warm atmosphere, and it was admitted 
by the Indian Sugar Committee of 1920 that the Punjab is outside the 
w’Drld’s cane-growing zone. Nevertheless over one-third million acres are 
grown in the Province, and the area is about 17 per cent, of the total 
area of sugarcane grown in India Sugarcane, however, forms only about 
one per cent of the total sown area of crops in the Province. 

Ninety-eight pei cent, of the canes grown aie of the thin-stemmed 
vajieties. Thin vaiueties of can© are preferred as they are more disease, 
drought and frost resistant, and therefore a safer crop than the thick 
variety They can also be grown on poor lands, and are specially suitable 
for fodder, as just that proportion of the crop required for fodder can 
be fed bo cattle, while the remainder can be turned into gur and used 
for family needs, or sold to meet liabilities 

In majay tarani (rainfall) districts 50 per cent, or more of the crop is 
used for fodder pui poses in years of fodder scai'city. Thick canes aie 
grown only aiound large villages and towns. They are mainly used for 
chewing purposes. Limiting factors in the spread of thick canes are, water 
supplies, manuies, and fuel tor boiling the cane juice, the short cane- 
growing season, and the frosts which occur in the Punjab. Even when 
manures are available their application to the crop tends to delay ripening 
and results in a poor quality of gur. For this reason the thick types of 
cane at present grown pay well only if sold for chewing purposes; if 
turned into gur they result xn a loss to the grower. 

According to investigations made by an officer of this depaitment last 
year, sugarcanes are grown at a loss in many districts of the Punjab if 
labour, Ac., is paad for at market rates, and there seems little doubt that 
under present conditions cane is unable to compete with such crops as 
cotton, wheat, tona, Ac., grown in the canal colonies, and in many other 
paits of the Province 

There seem to be special reasons why Punjab farmers grow sugarcane. 
But, briefly, they appear to be as follows: — 

(n) the cutting and crushing of the cane and the gur boiling are 
done at a time of year when there is very little work for men and 
beasts on the farm to do; therefore, the labour involved costs the 
farmer little or nothing extra, if he keeps his area of cane within 
hmits manageable by the ordinary labour kept on his farm; 

(6) on a Punjab farm gui is considered a necessity for household 
purposes ; 

(c) gur IS a very useful addition to cattle food; indeed, in time of 
bad health among the stock, Punjab farmers regard it as essential 
for their animals ; also the tops of canes and the chopped or unchopped 
stem provide nutritious fodder; 

(d) the sale of gur provides the farmers with ready money toi help 
them to pay their revenue and other liabihties at a convenient time 
of the yeai. 

In the circumstances described under (o), (b) and (c) above, farmers 
prefer to grow what gur they require instead of having to buy it. Then, 
as already indicated, an additional reason for growing thin can.ee m 
localities not too secure as regards fodder supphes is that the crop is a 
very important insurance against fodder scarcity. 

All the above seems to indicate that the bulk of the efforts to improve 
cane farming in the Punjab should be devoted to work connected with 
the thin types of cane. An important point in connection with attempts 
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to improve tte sugarcane crop in tbas Province is that the canes do nob 
ripen seeds and seldom tome into flower. Therefore, crossing to improve 
the types can only be done elsewhere. This work is done for the Punjab 
by the sugarcane breeding station at Coimbatore, which is under the 
Government of India. 

Other hnes of work, which are open to the Punjab, consist of investiga- 
tions into — 

(а) the possibility of improving the cultivation of cane by improved 
methods and implements; 

(б) the relative agricultural values, i.e., cropping power, chemical 
composition, cfec., of aJl types of canes available for trial; 

(c) improvement in cane-crushing machinery, 

(d) improvements in gur-making, crude and reined sugar-making, &c. 

The Gurdaspur Experimental Station, which was opened in 1910, is the 
main centre for sugarcane work in this Province. It started with about 
a hundred cane varieties, collected from different parts of India, and from 
other countries, and has continued with the introduction and testing' of 
varieties likely to he suitable for the Piovince; including a large number 
which have been received from the Coimbatore Cane Breeding Station iu 
recent years. It carries out manurial and cultural experiments connected 
with the crop, testing of cane-crushing mills, work on improvement of 
flfur-boiliug furnaces, <l'c. Since last year an Assistant to the Chemist, who 
works under the Agricultural Chemist, Lyallpur, has been stationed at 
Gurdaspur to carry out chemical analyses connected with the testing of 
the various varieties at different stages of their growth, &c. At the 
Lyallpur Experimental Farm similar work is done on a small scale. A 
certain amount of cane work is also done at the Hansi Experimental 
Station, On all these farms very much higher outturns of gui are got 
per acre than are got on ordinary farmers’ lands. This is partly due to 
better cultivation and partly to improved varieties. 

A large number of improved varieties of cane from various parts of India 
and other countries have been tried at one tune or another on the Gurdaspur 
and other farms. Quite a number of years ago several of these were 
found to give better results than the local varieties, and were given out 
to farmers. More recently varieties bred at the Sugarcane Experimental 
Station, Coimbatore, have been under trial on our farms and have done 
veiy well. Indeed the increase in yields of some of them over those of 
local canes promises to be such as may materially alter the position of 
the sugarcane crop in the economy of Punjab farming. Sets of these 
promising canes are now being distributed to farmers. About 8,000 acres 
of farmers' lauds are under these improved varieties, so farmers are 
beginning to benefit by them. 

(rur boiling furnaces have also been markedly improved. In one of the 
improved types of furnace evolved at the Lyallpur Farm, 100 maunds of cane 
juice can he boiled down to gur with about 30 maunds of fuel (megasse and 
cane trash), while in the local furnace 100 maunds of cane juioe requires 70 
maunds of similar fuel to effect the same purpose. The time required to 
boil down the juice to gwr is also shortened by about half. Improved 
furnaces evolved at Gurdaspur have shown a 36 per cent, saving in fuel, 
and 240 pei cent, saving in time. 

Investigations with a view to further improvements on these furnaces 
continue and a number of improved furnaces have been constructed for 
farmers in the central districts. 

As regards sugar making, the Punjab Government has recently had Mr. 
Noel Deerr, a well-known sugar expert for a month, touring in the Punjab 
to investigate the possibilities of establishing modern sugar factories in 
place of the rudimentary uneconomic processes now in use in the Punjab. 
The case is under consideration. 

Mr D. Milne. 
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Ret rot (Colletotrtchum falcaivm) disease ot sugarcane does much damage 
to the thick varieties in the central districts. Investigations in connection 
with this disease have been made for a number of years now, and striking 
results have been gotj for example healthy Amritsan cane has been grown 
interstripped with diseased Ferozepore cane since 1919 and up-to-date the 
Amristsari cane has remained apparently free from the disease, while 76 
per cent, of local canes in the control plots was afEected by the disease in 
the past year. This throws an interesting light on the methods of spread 
of the disease and la a piece of information of practical value to farmers. 

Other crops . — Grams and barleys have been tackled in a manner similar 
to that of other crops as far as stafE has permitted and improved varieties 
of each have been sent out to farmers in recent years, but several and 
valuable leguminous crops grown have not been touched for want of staff, 
nor have we touched such important crops as jowcur, 'bo.^ra, rice, maize, oU- 
seods, etc. The fodder question is also very important and a Fodder 
Specialist has recently been appointed to take up the work. As mentioned 
above, the Indian Central Cotton Committee has come forward to help us 
in the cotton work, thus enabhng the Economic Botanist to give more 
attention to wheat and other, cereals. A Botanist has been sanctioned 
recently to work on leguminous food and fodder crops. 

With the very scanty attention which has been possible to give the date 
palm culture, a quality of date fruits never before grown in the Province 
has been produced in Muzaffargarh. These dates are in demand far beyond 
the confines of the Punjab at 8 annas per lb. packed in one lb. boxes, while 
ordinary dates grown in gardens along side of these sell at Bs 2 to Rs.4 per 
maund (82f Ihs.). If skilled attention were directed to the other fruits 
mentioned above, which are even now cultivated, much could be done 
to increase the profits from garden lands, and much’ larger areas of these 
crops would he grown. 

Among vegetables, the department has only touched potatoes, and here 
again it has been able to increase idle farmer’s profits in the Simla hills 
substantially, hut practically the whole field of work on fruits and vegetables 
in the Province is still unexplored. Matters like tinning, pressing and 
drying and otherwise preserving fruits and vegetables, which in other 
countries are taken up by private enterprise, hut are in India left to 
Government to tackle, have not yet been touched for want of time and 
staff. Also there is a great deal of useful practical knowledge among 
horticulturists which ought to he collected and made public. There is an 
immense field of useful work that may be done. In brief research work 
on fruits gives great promise of adding rapidly to the fruit supply and 
well being of the people of the Province. A Fruit Specialist is just being 
appointed, and it is proposed to appoint a Vegetable Specialist in the 
year 1929. 

It is proposed to have a Botanist for millets next year, and one for oil- 
seeds in the year following. There is no Mycologist in the Province, and so 
far the Mycological problems have been tackled by the Economic Botanist 
as far as time and facilities have permitted. A Mycologist and staff are 
proposed to he added to the Agricultural Department in 1928-29. The 
appointment of all these ofl&cers will help the department to tackle some 
of the crops and problem's, which for want of staff it has not been possible 
to investigate satisfactorily. Another important line of work which this 
department is about to undertake, is investigations, connected with the 
large number of medicinal plants, which grow wild in the hills and plains 
of the province. .There is great scope for developing a lucrative trade in 
the supply of drugs in India, and to foreign countries. Much useful work 
is awaiting in this direction, and it is pioposed to put an Agricultural 
Assistant who is at present under training, on this work this 3 ear. He will 
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■vrork in close touch with the Medical Department which will carry out 
the actual research connected with the medicinal properties oi these drugs. 
This Assistanr will he also lu charge ot the Herbarium at Lyallpur. 

The iiTO years’ programme of development of the department will sliow 
further details regaiding the staff which it is proposed to employ on 
botanical work. 

I may also mention here that in the Elntomological Section a great deal 
of work has been done which affects the yields of crops. The lite history 
of many pests of important crops have been studied, and improvements 
have beem made on the known measures for their contro'l. 

Sugar cane, maize and joma/r stem borers have been studied The pro- 
portion ol affected plants of these crops was in some cases found to be as 
high as 36 per cent., while xn the wild, baru grass {Sorghum halepense) the 
proportion was as high as 72 per cent.; therefor© ha^ru is apparently 
responsible for breed-ing a large number of borers. Eiemoval of the stubbles 
after harvest seems the most effective and practical method of checking the 
ravages of these pests. 

A close study of the spotted boll woim (Earius insulana), its parasites, 
food plants, etc., has been made, and a considerable amount of light has 
been thrown on the subject The use of parasites in affected fields appears 
to be a useful method of control, and consequently the Entomological Section 
undertakes to supply, free of cost, parasite boxes to farmers who apply for 
for them. Preliminary studies on the pink boll worm (Platyedra. gossypilla) 
indicate that it is a regular pest in the South-East Punjab, but is far more 
rare in the Montgomery and Lyallpur Colonies and further west. An 
explanation of this is being sought for. The Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee are greatly interested in this pest, and are financing a five years’ 
scheme for further research and investigation on it, in the Punjab. 

Cotton stem borers and other cotton pests are being studied. The removal 
of sticks from the fields, as soon as possible after the cotton crop is picked 
is recommended for the stem borer, and propaganda to this end has been 
started. The kuitra caterpillar {Amtacta Sp.) which does extensive damage 
by eati^ up the young plants of summer crops, has been very successfully 
dealt with by means of light traps. The question of preserving stored grains 
from insect attack is also receiving attention and so far super-heating the 
godowns seems the most promising method of dealing with the pests 
concerned. 

Many fruit pests have been tackled and good results have been g|ot. For 
example, in the control of the mango hopper which does extensive damage 
to the mango crop, spraying with rosin compound has been very effective. 
Citrus psylla, a serions pest of citrus trees in the province, has been success- 
fully controlled by spraying affected plants with a tobacco decoction. 

Crood work has been done in the rat campaign already mentioned on 
page 98. 

Another important investigation now receiving the attention of the section 
is the food of birds, the object being to discover the- usefulness or otherwise 
to ngriculturej of soixi'e^ of tho commoner tirds, 90 tli&t mesisures may be 
taken to check the foes, and to favour the multiplication of the friend. 

In the Entomological, as in other sections, much work awaits to be done. 
Extensions to its buildings are also an urgent necessity and are beinfl: 
provided for. * 

Que-stiox 12.--Cfci.TiVATiox.— (i) The deshi plough is not an efficient tillage 
implement. It does not invert the soil, nor does it stir up the soil thoroughly 
and deeply unless the ground is ploughed many times, which of course the 
farmer cannot afford time to do. This plough is also used as a seed drill 
a hoe, a cultivator, etc. ’ 

Improvements m tillage can be made by making increasing us© of modern 
furrow turning ploughs, for example, the Raja, the Hindustan, the Meston, 
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and many others. These cultivate the soil far more thoroughly than the 
desi plough and also invert it. 

The Agricultural Department has recently evolved several cheap seed drills 
which, in unit time, can sow three to four times the area that can be sown 
by the use of the desKi plough These are now becoming available to farmers, 
and their use will cheapen cost of production, and increase the areas that 
can be sown when the land is in wattar (period in which the land is neither 
too wet nor too dry for sowing) Implements such as the simple bar harrow 
made by the department, the spring tined harrows, etc., also cover far more 
ground in unit time than the desht plough when used with the object of 
producing a loose soil surface. 

In an arid climate such as we have in most parts of the Province con- 
servation of moisture is of very great importance to farmers. Dry wind 
sweeping over the snrface of a fairly compact soil very soon dues it up, 
and hardens it so that it often becomes difficult or impossible to plough. 
The period of wattar is often only a few days duration and in many harani 
districts (watered by rainfall) the area which can he put under crop depends 
on the area which can be ploughed during the wattar period after a shower 
of ram What is needed by farmers therefore is an implement which will 
roughly stir the surface of the largest area of land in the quickest possible 
time The spring tined harrow, for example, can break the surface of about 
five acres in a day while a plough can only break the snrface of about one 
acre. With the aprmg tined harrow the stirring of the soil is not so 
thoroughly done as in the case of careful ploughing but it is sufficient to 
gieatly retard evaporation of the moisture and allow the farmer time to 
go back over the same area and cultivate it better at leisure. 

To loosen the surface of land under wheat, the ordinary bar harrow is 
very useful as it covers a great area in unit time. 

The sowing of cottons and maize in lines is another important improve- 
ment on the old method of broadcast sowing, as the crop can then be inter 
cultured Tby bullock power. 

Again there is much more to be learnt about the economic use of water 
than IS at present known, and I personally think that we sihould open, 
'as early as possible, the Hydraulic station at Lyallpur suggested at page 
10 of my original five years’ programme for the Agncultur^ Department. 
Experiments with deep and shallow cultivation, sowing of cottons broad- 
cast, versus in lines, etc., have been made for many years. The results 
are in favour of deep cultivation amd sowing in lines. 

One of bhe most important obstacles to the better cultivation of the 
soil, and to improved farming in general is, in my opinion, the batai 
system of leasing lands which always gives the landlord a large share of 
any improvement effected by the tenant. A cash rent system gives a far 
greater incentive to farmers to strive to improve their methods of farming, 
and with more education among farmers this will become more common. 

(ii) Fertility in the plains of the Punjab is maintained chiefly by hare 
fallowing and green manuring. The store of nitrogen in the soil is also 
increased by growing leguminous crops. Farmyard manure is scarce owing 
to the fact that much cow dung is burnt as fuel, and artificial manures 
have not yet proved themselves to be very paying where ordinary extensive 
cultivntion is practised. 

In the canal colonies the chief rotations are wheat, toria, cotton, or two 
crops of wheat in succession then iorta and cotton; but this is interrupted 
by the fact that about 1-J acres of sugar cane, about the same amount of 
maize, and some fodders are usually grown The maize is usually manured, 
then that crop is followed by senjl, and that in its turn by sugarcane and 
then wheat. The manure is usually put on to the maize, as direct 
manuring to sugarcane delays ripening This delay is of importance as 
in the Punjab the whole cane season is required in order to ripen cane 
before the winter cold sets in. 
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JBzperlineiits with, various rotations have been carried out at the Agricul- 
tural Farm at Lyallpur for a number of years now, and the results indicate 
that a more intensive rotation oould be practised with advantage to the 
fanner. Details can be given by the Professor of Agriculture who is in 
charge of this farm. At the Gurdaspur and Hansi Agricultural Stations 
rotational experiments are also in progress. 

Green manure has been found to be very profitable wherever tried in the 
Punjab plains, and to encourage the practice Government charges no 
abtana (water rates) for a crop grown and ploughed in as green manure. 

A oommon chaJii rotation (area irrigated by the wells) is wheat, maize, 
se 7 ijt and sugarcane, or wheat, cotton, senji and sugarcane; but small 
areas of tobacco, potatoes, melons and other vegetables are also grown in 
suitable places. 

The common barani system of farming is wheat or gram or barley in the 
rabi, followed by chari^ moth, mash, til, or cotton in hharif, and then a 
whole year’s fallow 

A more intensive study of these rotations is needed. 

It IS now being reali^d that in order to farm successfully an accurate 
knowledge of costs of the various farm operations is extremely important; 
consequently an incessant demand has arisen for information on this and 
other questions relating to farm economies. The Department feels the need 
of a Professor of Rural Economics with a staff of agricultural assistants 
working under him as Investigators, in order to furnish as accurate in- 
formation as possible regarding the cost of raising crops in different 
localities and conditions. This information would place agricultural officers 
in a position better able to advise farmers as to the most economical 
rotations and systems of farming in particular conditions. There is a great 
field of useful work in this line for such staff. 

QuBsriON 18. — Cfeop Proteoiion iNiBaNAi- AND Bxxhenad. — (i) Under the 
Destructive Insects and Pests Act of 1924, ihe Governor-General in Council 
is empowered by Notification in the Gazette of India to detain, inspect, 
disinfect or destroy any article or class of articles likely to cause infection 
to any crop. • 

I understend that the necessary measures are carried out by the ordinary 
Customs Officers who have no special knowledge of the diseases, but I have 
not had any opportunity to look closely into their methods. An exception 
to this, however, is the case of fumigation of bales of cottons entering India, 
which IS done in Bombay under the supervision of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee. 

(ii) No measure exists in the Punjab for the prevention or control of 
pests and diseases coming from other Provinces, or from one part of this 
Province to another. 

It is very desirable to adopt internal measures against infection. For 
example, the San Jose Scale on fruit trees in Kashmere is probably a 
menace to the Punjab. The Entomologist to Government, Punjab, informs 
me that this disease is already in Kotgarh in the Simla Hills, and I have 
asked him to tell me, after experiments, whether the disease is likely to 
flourish on fruit trees in the Punjab plains if it is introduced there Speak- 
ing generally, I am of opinion that the first thing to be done for the 
control of p^s and diseases is to educate public opinion as to their 
dangers, and that extensive, strenuous, persuasive propaganda is needed 
for this purpose. 

I feel that we urgently need a special propagandist officer in the Agricul- 
tural Department to deal with this, and the many other phases of propa- 
ganda work required on matters connected with the development of agricul- 
ture Legislation must follow propaganda, but it will be impossible to work 
legislation satisfactorily until public opinion is educated to realise its 
advantages. 

Mr. D. Milne. 
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Legislation lias been tried in Madras under the Madras Agricultural Peats 
and Diseases Act of 1919. Pialmyra disease, cotton stem-borer, water 
hyacinth, etc., have been brought within its scope, but there has been a 
great deal of friction in the attempts to work this Act, and it seems to 
me that more propaganda was needed before the introduction of legislation 
there. 

Question 14. — iMcrnnw^Ts — (a) To make the case undeistandable I give 
below a brief history of the work done on implements in the Agricultural 
Department together with contemplated measures for development ■ — 

The first eiforts towards the introduction of improved implements date 
back to 1907 when Mr Milligan, the fiist Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
working in collaboration with a firm of agricultural implement manufac- 
turers in Scotland evolved the Raja plough which has so far stood as a 
model for further attempts to evolve furrow turning ploughs suitable for 
the Punjab. The Raja Reaper, which is now commonly used in the Punjab 
wherever conditions are favourable, was also introduced by the same cxGdcer 
after a number of modifications and alterations had been effected to suit 
the conditions of this Province. In the process of evolving these imple- 
ments, however, there was much waste of money and time as the fijm in 
Scotland had to carry out Mr. Milligan’s ideas largely from written corre- 
spondence, and had to send the resulting specimens of implements all the 
way from Scotland to India for trial. Muoh need was felt for an Agricul- 
tural Engineer and a workshop at the Agricultural Institute, Lyallpur, 
for work on implements and for other work of the department. Mr. Milligan, 
however, was greatly interested in agricultural implements and machinery, 
and made the beat of the circumstances in which he found himself, the 
result being that since its very inception the Department of Agriculture 
m this Province has given a good deal of attention to agricultural imple- 
ments. The lines followed have been m the mem two, viz ,: — 

(1) The testing and introduction of modern implements and machinery 
as they were fouud in the world’s market, and the modifications of these 
to suit local conditions; 

(2) the improvement of indigenous implements. 

As early as 1906 furrow turning ploughs, reaping machines, winnowing 
machines, fodder cutters, «&c , were introduced by Mr. Milligan, and by 
1909, 68 reaping machines, 102 furrow turning ploughs and 112 fodder 
cutters were in use in the Province 

In order to make improved implements available to zamindars, the depart- 
ment instituted argricultural machinery dep6te at which modern implements 
recommended by the department, and spare ports were stocked. Efforte 
were also made to get private firms to take up the stocking and sale of 
these implements and spare parts The agricultural department depots 
ceased to function in a locality as soon as private firms had established 
themselves and the zamindars had facilities to get from them >what was 
required at reasonable prices 

In 1914 the department started the manufacture of simple improved 
country implements at the Lyallpur Agricultural Farm, and since then this 
sort of work has been taken up at the other experimental farms in the 
department. 

In 1915, when the Agricultural Engineer was appointed, further work 
on the adaptation of modern implements to fit local conditions, and on 
improving country appliances, was taken m hand Even at that time, 
however, the duties of the Agricultural Engineer in catering for the wants 
of the specialists at the Lyallpur College and Research Institute; the course 
of instruction in engineering given to students ; the well-boring work 
scattered over the whole Province, &c., &c., left the Agricultural Engineer 
little time to devote to agricultural implements and machinery. Neverthe- 
less valuable work has been done. 
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Among the more important novelties and improvements put forward are a 
flexible harrow and a parallel cultivator or horse hoe, comprising the 
essential features of such implements and eliminating the objectionable 
features in the modern types. This hoe has been produced in India at 
a little more than half the coat of the imported article. A hhvisa or chaif- 
cuttmg and pressing machine was devised, and has been incorporated in 
threshing machines made by a British Company. A simple make of seed 
drill for hne sowing at a uniform seed rate was devised, &c. 

In this connection mention shonld also be made of the new method of 
building reinforced coucrete work which the Agricultural Engineer has 
devised in the course of experiments connected with the designing of silos 
and grain bins. This method eliminates the use of all forms of wooHen 
shuttering, and thereby reduces the cost of construction by 15 to 30 per cent, 
according to the nature of the work under construction In concrete work 
the metal used for reinforcing requires to have a certain thickness of con- 
crete over it as a protection from corrosion, and this fact is taken advantage 
of in the method mentioned as the concrete forms its own mould of form. 
The system is obviously of very considerable economic importance, not only 
to tbe Agricultural Department, but to tbe Bailway and Public Works 
Departments, and to others using concrete for constructional purposes. 
Isfumerous other lines of work have been undertaken as occasion has arisen, 
and many draft sketches have been prepared with the object of improving 
or simplifying various implements and machines, but shortage of staff has 
prevented the developments of a large number of these ideas The Agricul- 
tural Engineer states that progress in designing implements suitable for 
use in this country could be very much more rapid if trained assistants and 
qnalified draftsmen were provided to work up the ideas put forward. This 
has been recognised and the five years' programme of development recently 
prepared provides for one Assistant Engineer, one draftsman and one tracer 
to work np ideas on implements. 

During all these years the Deputy Directors of Agriculture have been 
busy at their work on improving the simpler country implements Bar 
harrows, seed drills, etc., have been the result and these are being largely 
adopted by cultivators. 

Statements showing the numbers of various kinds of improved agricul- 
tural implements sold in tbe Punjab from tbe year 1914-16 to the end of 
June, 1926, are given below. — 


Mr. D Mtlne. 



statement showing the sale of improved agricultural implements tn the Punjab from the year 19H-15 to 192^-25. 
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Statement shouting the sale of implements manufactured by the 
Agricultuiol Department from 1918-19 to 1921-25. 



i 

! Implements sold. 

Serial No. 

Name of Implements 

ca 

t-H 

1 

00 

rH 

OJ 

tH 

1 

o 

<M 

1 

<T> 

t-H 

OS 

1-^ 

CM 

ci 

(N 

T-< 

(N 

(N 

1 

tH 

0^ 

CS 

cfi 

CM 

rsi 

CS 
r- ( 

'IH 

(N 

CO 

(M 

CS 

tH 

CM 

1 

CM 

Od 

rH 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Bar Harrows 

Drills 

Lyallpur Hoes 

hJusc^aneous 

330 

125 

96 

227 

432 

187 

79 

1,682 

513 

141 

39 

215 

92 

218 

269 

31 

427 

320 

234 

2 

488 

508 

35 

27 

70 


Note, — Exact figures before 1918 are not avaJable. 


It should be noted that the informatio-n given above is merely a record 
of the sales 'wluch are knoprn. It is beooiQing increasingly difficult to keep 
in touch with the sales of modern implements that are fi.nding their way 
into the Province through various agencies and local manufacturers. There- 
fore, it is probable that far more of these have been purchased of late years 
by farmere than the departmental records show. In the earlier years most 
zamindars came for advice before puichasing, and ordered the implements 
they required through the department Now they go direct to firms and 
purchase for themselves This is a sign of progress, as it indicates that 
farmers are gaining confidence in the use of these implemente. Light furrow 
turning ploughs of the Meston type are now manufactured on a fairly large 
scale by several firms in the Gurdaepur district, also in a number of villages 
in other districts. The local make is not as good as the foreign mak^, 
but the fact that their manufacture has been taken up is evidence of the 
demand. 

It will he noticed that we know of the sale o-f over 20,000 Meston ploughs 
during the period mentioned, and that these are by far the most popular 
implemente. The reason is that the Meston, although a furrow turning 
plough, most nearly resembles the deshi plough It is light and, most impor- 
tant of all, it is very cheap, costing oiily Rs.7 to Bs.lO. This plough does 
good work on light soils. Of late years, however, the heavier furrow turn- 
ing ploughs of the Itaja type are becoming much more in demand. They 
are more thorough in their work, and are essential if farmers are to get 
the best results in heavy lands and lands badly infested with deep rooted 
weeds. They are, however, about four times the price of the Meston, and 
this is a consideration with farmers 

Another article worth mentioning is the fodder cutter. There is now a 
great demand for these, and this is a point of importance, as the use of 
these machines effects considerable economy in the amount of fodder required 
for cattle Local firms have also started to manufacture these machines. 

An implement of great importance to the farmer is the spring tined 
hariow. After land has been watered by rain or by irrigation water, it 
remains in a fit state for working only for a few days, but if the surface 
of the soil is broken durmg that time, tillage operations may be extended over 
a much longer period. A pair of bullocks witb a spring tined harrow can 
break the surface of about four acres of land in a day, whereas a pair of 
bullocks with a desht plough can only break one acre in the same time. 
Therefore the spring tined harrow enables farmers to make far better use of 
any rainfall or irrigation water. This implement is of special importance 
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in harani (rainfall) tracts, where it may enormously increase the area which 
a farmer can put under crop in years of scanty rainfall during the period 
of preparation of the land for sowing. 

The utility of reapers is appreciated, but the costs are still very high, being 
about Ils.450 landed in the Punjab. Therefore there is little prospect ot 
reapers being sold in large numbers until either their prices are reduced, 
or the costs of labour are further enhanced. 

Steam power threshing machines have been under trial for a number of 
years, but imported makes have not so far been found very suitable for 
the Punjab. "Work has also been done in winnowing machines, etc., etc. 

Motor tractors have been tried for a number of years m various parte of 
the Province, hut were not a success owing to frequent breakdowns, even 
where fairly well looked after, the difficulty is in getting spare parts, etc. 
It has been agreed that an important cause of these breakdowns was the 
fact that the machines were working too near their maximum power. One 
higher power tractor for trial has recently been purchased and another has 
been oi^ered. Tlie result of these purchases will he watched with interest. 

Experiments are proceeding with steam cultivation on lih© farm of the 
Hon’ble Saidar Jogendra Singh at Iqbalnagar. Steam cultivation is also 
employed on the department’s Bara Reclamation Farm at Kahuta, near 
Montgomery. 

The introduction of modern implements and machines has been greatly 
hindered by the fact that an ordinary labourer on a farm does not under- 
stand them, and the local blacksmath, for the same reason, is unable to 
effect adjustments and repairs. To help in this difficulty the department 
has for many years sent out mechanics to do simple repairs when requisi- 
tioned, also the staff on district work assists in putting things ragb^fc when 
the trouble is slight. To further reduce this trouble ^e short course for 
lohars (village blacksmiths) already mentioned has been started in the 
Aigncultural College, Lyallpur. 

It should be mentioned also that during the last few years considerable 
progress has been made as regards availability of imported implements and 
theiT spare parts. A number of European and Indian agencies who import 
modern implements have established themselves in various parts of the 
Province, and the range of implements for selection has much improved 
The farmer is no longer tied down to one type of plough, fodder cutter, 
reaping machines, etc., but in most things he has now a choice between 
two or more makes. (Spare parts of all these implements and machines 
are to be had from these firms, who under the stimulus of competition now 
keep mechanics who can explain the working of their wares 

Ploughing competitions and methods adopted to popularise improved 
implements have been discussed on pages 60 to S2, 

(b) Kindly see reply to (a) above; also pages 58 to 60 and 128. As the 
prices of a number of these implements are high, the question of payment 
by instalment may be considered in cases where that is necessary. 

(c) The chief difficulty which manufacturers of agricultural implements 
have to face is that they are not in close enough touch with .agricultural 
conditions and the needs of farmers to evolve improved implements. Little 
progress can be expected unless an engineer who hae considerable know- 
ledge of agricultural implements and operations works in the closest 
collaboration with farmers It is ,by no means an easy matter to evolve 
improved agricultural implements; to adapt foreign makes to the needs of 
the country, or to improve the local ones, and this work will always be very 
expensive. 

Firms are now making greater efforts to get in close touch with farmers 
by sending out their representatives to districts or through the officers of 
the Agricultural Department, but it seems to me that the Agricultural 
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Department ttiII always have to take a large hanid in the evolution of im- 
proved implements owing to the fact that improvements effected are usually 
extiemely expensive and often not worth the while of a single private firm 
which will frequently be unable to retain a monopoly of the improvement 
w'hen it IS effected. 

Firms are now asking for the services of men trained in the Agricul- 
tural College to represent them among farmers. This is a step foiward 

There is little difficulty in the distribution of any implement of real 
value Distribution is done by the agents of the firms direct to the public 
or through the Agricultural Department. To help farmers in this respect 
the Agricultural Department tests implements for firms and informs them 
of the results. It also informs farmers regarding these and advises them 
as to what implements they should purchase. 

Question 15. — ^Veteeinaht. — (a) For about four years I have held charge 
of the post of Director of Agriculture, Punjab, which includes charge of the 
veterinary work in the Province, and from my experiences in that post I am 
convinced that the separation of the veterinary work from the charge of the 
Director of Agriculture would be a seriously retrogi'ade step I will make a 
few remarks in explanation 

JJe Vetennary Education — The training of the subordinate veterinary 
staff is done in the Punjab Veterinary College, but as a knowledge of 
veterinary work is an essential part of the training of an agriculturist, 
courses of veterinary instruction are also given in the Lyallpur Agricultural 
College to all students who take the B Sc. degree in Agriculture, to the 
students of the two years’ Leaving Certificate Course, and even to students 
of the Vernacular course. 

To do the veterinary teaching work at the Lyallpur College a Veterinary 
Assistant is stationed there, and he makes use of the Veterinary Hospital at 
Lyallpur, which is directly under the control of the Chief Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Department. With the veterinary and agricultural work 
under the Director of Agriculture, there is no trouble in getting a suitable 
veterinary teacher and in giving him his promotion in the Veterinary Service 
in due time, nor is there any difficulty in arramging for patients and other 
facilities at the Veterinary Hospital, Lyallpur, for teaching the students in 
the Agricultural College If, however, the two departments were separate 
the situation would become much more difficult as regards the procuring of 
suitable teachers and giving them their promotion in the Veterinary Depart- 
ment in due time; a special veterinary hospital would almost ceretainly have 
to he built for the Agricultural College and the veterinary teacher would 
have to make special arrangements to procure ailing animals for students for 
demonstration and practical work. This arrangement would therefore be 
more expensive and less efficient than the present one. 

He Yeterinary ’Research . — ^The separation of the two departments would 
leduce facalitiet for work which at present exist. For example. Government 
has recently sanctioned the entertainment of a temporary staff for a survey 
of flies of the province which appear to be connected with the spread of 
disease among farm stock, and it is difficult to get qualified men for such 
temporary posts At present, if efforts to recruit a suitable man fail, the 
Director of Agriculture, being head of both Veterinary and Agricultural 
Departments, may be able to arrange to put one of the trained entomological 
staff of the comparatively weU equipped Entomological Section of the Pun 3 ab 
Agricultural Besearch Institute on to this work and re-absorb bim in the 
Agricultural Department when the work is finished. Again, a qualified man 
m the open market would bo more leady to take up an entomolo^cal post 
in the Veterinary Department if both departments are under the Director 
of Agriculture, as the Director would obviously do his best to absorb a useful 
man in the Entomological Section of the Agricultural Institute when the 
temporary work in the Veterinary Department is finished. 
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Then again the collection of entomological epecimens, and the information 
which IS now in the Lyallpnr Institute, must be of more use to the staff on 
the Veterinary Fly Suiwey if both departments are under one Director than 
they would be if under two separate men, as closer co-operation and collabora- 
tion can be insisted on. In the case of other w'ork also the present system 
has advantages. For example, the Agricultural Chemist at Lyallpur deal- 
ing with problems of animal nutrition, and collaboration with veteiinaiy 
officers should be useful. The Bacteriologist at Lyallpur must be of use to 
the man we are searching for to take up work on the surra disease of camels, 
cows, horses, «fec. ; and also to the research officer and the Pathologist that 
we want for the Punjab Veterinary College. The Botanist at Lyallpur wutli 
his comparatively well equipped Heibaiium must be useful as regards identi- 
fication of poisonous plants and eo on, and so on. In short, all the researchers 
in the Agricultural and Veterinary Depaitmeuts working together as 4 
team would be far more economical to the Province than if they work 
separately These departments are but beginning their work, and as they 
develop the necessity for close collaboration will become the greater. 

As regards the treatment of diseases of faim animals tn the districts and 
the desirability of that work being controlled by the Director of Agriculture, 
it seems to me that these diseases are as closely connected with the welfare 
of the agricultural community as the diseases of plants are, and if the 
Director of Agriculture has gone through a general course m agriculture, 
and is given a competent stafi: of veterinary officers, he should have no more 
difficulty in dealing with the veterinary work than he has in dealing with 
the work in other special branches under him, viz. . — Entomology, Mycology, 
Bacteriology, Chemistry, Botany, &c. The Director of Agriculture is 
expected to decide the general line of work to be followed, and co-ordinate, 
control and direct that work in the best interests of agricultural improve- 
ment and development; the specialist in charge of each of these sections I's 
expected to supply the technical skill and to carry out the work m detail. 
In his own interests the Director of Agriculture will see that the phases of 
the work which he selects to press on, fit into the general programme, of 
development, whereas if the veterinary work were separately controlled this 
co-ordinating influence would be lost, and if the heads of the two depart- 
ments were both keen officers there would be room, where none exist at pre- 
sent, for differences of opinion and friction with all its possibilities of delay- 
ing progress and wasting money For example, there would be room for 
friction as to restrictions in movements of cattle in districts; the desirability 
of holding cattle fairs, &c. Again the veterinary staff, who are naturally 
tied to a considerable extent to the Veterinary HospitalB, complain that 
cattle diseases are not promptly reported to them, but with an agricultural 
staff scattered all over the province, and whose duties are to move from 
place to place, it seems to me wasteful if we do not make the fullest use of 
this latter agency, not only in reporting diseases and controlling the move- 
ments of cattle, but in persuading farmers to adopt preventive measures. 
The more I study this question with a view to increasing efficiency and 
economy, the more convinced I am that the closest possible collaboration 
between the agricultural and veterinary staff will be a benefit to the pro- 
vince, and, as stated at the outset of the answer to this question, I think it 
would be a retrograde step of a serious nature to separate these departments. 

!Re cattle "breeding worlc. — ^Hero, in the Punjab, cattle breeding is in the 
process of separation from the Veterinary Department. The district cattle 
breeding work has been left for the present under the Chief Superintendent, 
Chvil Veterinary Department, while the Government cattle farms and grantee 
farms have been placed under a Live Stock Eixpert. This Live Stock Expert 
has been chosen from the Civil Veterinary Department, not because he is a 
Veterinary Officer, but because he happens to be a born farmer and already 
has extensive knowledge of cattle breeding in the Punjab. 
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r-n case a ivord of explanation is needed as to why cattle breeding should 
eventually be lu the Agricultural and not in the Veterinary Department I 
make a few remarks below. 

In the first place every Agricultural Assistant, and every Extra Assistant 
Director of Agriculture who has gone through the Lyallpur Agricultural 
College, also eveiy Deputy Director of Agriculture in the service has had a 
course in animal husbandry, including subjects dealing with milk production 
and disposal, work cattle, their points, how they are fed, what they are 
lequired to do, &c., whereas the Veterinary Assistants who have gone 
through the Vetei inary College, Lahore, and who are in charge of district 
work, have had no such training, also the whole life of the Agricultural 
Assistant is bound up with the problem of what work a bullock can do, how 
much milk a cow can give, &c., &e., while Veterinary Officers are occupied 
in combating disease. Again it is the Agiiculturist "tiie world over who has 
produced the breeds of cattle which are famous to-day, and it is worthy of 
notice that cattle specialist now being turned out of Colleges in other 
countries are agriculturists to whom a special training in animal husbandry 
has been given. In the Punjab, no Agricultural Officer can carry on his 
work efficiently and advise farmers regarding their holdings without being 
immersed in problems connected with the cattle. It is therefore right that 
the staff of the Agricultural Department should be compelled to take part in 
cattle work wherever possible. Such work will add to the efficiency of the 
Agnonltural Assistants, and it would he a waste of men and money it they 
were not compelled to take part in this. At present, however, the members 
of the agricultural staff in the districts are too few in number to take over 
this work entirely, so they and the veterinary staff must work in the closest 
co-operation in this matter for a number of years at least. This being so, I 
do not see how the departments could be expected to work better under two 
separate officers, and, indeed, I am of opinion that in the interests of effi- 
ciency, economy and smooth working they must continue to work together 
on district cattle breeding work. 

As already stated, the Chief Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment is m imme^ate charge of cattle breeding work in the districts, 
while the Live Stock Expert is in charge of Government cattle breeding 
farms, and is the inspecting officer of the Government grantee cattle breed- 
ing farms in the Province. 

The position of the Live Stock Expert as regards the district work on 
cattle breeding is exactly that of any other specialist in the Agricultuoral 
Department, i.e , he is the expert adviser in his subject, and will get his 
district work don© through the Chief Superintendent or the Deputy Director 
of Agriculture co^ncerned. I mention the Deputy Directors of Agriculture 
as we are on the eve of adding a cattle bre^ng section on a small scale 
to the headquarters experimental farm for each of the eight agricultural 
circles proposed for the province. The Chief Superintendent, Veterinary 
Department’s position relative to the Live Stock Expert is the same as 
that of a Deputy Director of Agriculture. 

(b) (i) Tes. Veterinary Hospitals are under Local (District) Boards, hut 
they are supervised and guided technically by the staff of the Civil 
Veterinary Department The hospital buildings are provided by District 
Boards, but of late Government has given grants-in-aid for the building of 
some of these, vide answer to (6) (ii) below. 

The equipment and maintenance charges of hospitals including medicines, 
(fee , are always paid by the District Boards. The following menial staff, 
viz : — 

One compounder on Rs. 25 per mensem, 

One 'bh'isti on Hs. 18 per mensem. 

One sweeper cum chavdiida/r on Rs. 13 per mensem, 
are also provided by the District Board. 
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The Veteriuary Assistant in direct charge of the hospital is paid hy 
Government His pay ranges from Es. 60 to 90 in the case of the 
Veterinary Assistants who went through the old Vernacular Veterinary 
courses and Rs. 100 — ^10 — 300 in the case of the new Veterinary Assistant 
Surgeons. 

The system works well. 

Re. (b) (ii) — The following statement shows the number of hospitals in 
existence in the years ending 31st March 1921-22 to 1925-26, the numbers 
of animals treats at these hospitals and on tour, the number of animals 
castrated and the numbers of inoculations, and vaccinations performed hy 
the district staff — 


For the yea.rs bndixg 316T March. 


1 1921-22. 


1922-23. 


1923-2-1. 


1924-25. 


1925-26. 


Number o£ Veterinary Hospitals. 

160 I 174 i 177 I 180 i 192 


Oases brought to hospitals ... 
Cases supplied with medicines, 
but not brought to hospitals. 


Number of animals treated at hos/ntah, 

■ 601,090 
104,114 


1 361,605 

411,034 

1 496,720 : 

540,878 

1 62,130 1 

1 1 

103,832 

80,289 

106,386 


Number of animals treated on tour. 

111,433 1 130,561 1 82,686 I 109,390 1 120 602 


Number of animals castrated at hosjpddls. 
17,533 1 27,654 I 39,268 I 66,982 1 75,873 


Number of animals castrated on tour. 

22,209 1 62,627 1 58,534 I 97,869 1 107,196 


Rmderpest 

Hsemorrhagic Septicaemia 
Anthrax 


Number of inoculations performed. 


132,841 ! 

48,875 

38,750 

77,787 

43,858 1 

83,608 

82,976 

84,728 

492 1 

100 

— 

— 


236,461 

91,904 


Htemorrhagic Septicsemia 
Blackqnarter 


Number of vacjoinations performed 


43,244 

1 171,799 

131,730 

1 156,727 

148,214 

5,674 

11,799 

16,141 

1 17,833 

22,665 


It wiU be seen that the amount of work done at hospitals by the district 
veterinary staff has increased greatly during the five years in question. 
The locations of these Veterinary Hospitals are shown in the map 
enclosed.* 

A considerable demand for new vetennary hospitals and veterinary 
assistance has arisen all over the Province and with a view to meet this 
demand a five years' prograJtnme of development of the district veterinary 
work extending from the year 1926-27 to year 1930-31 has been made out, — 
vide statement below. — 


G i 


ti21t)0 


Not printed. 








1927-28. 1928-29, 1929-30. 1930-31. Eemarks. 
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It will be seen that the proposal is to open twenty new hospitals per annum 
aJflo that a grant-in-aid of Es. 1,20,000 is to be used to assist District 
Boards to construct Veterinary Hospital buildings. Most District Boaids 
are financially poor and the money will be distributed amongst the most 
needy District Boards in place? where the hospitals are urgently required. 
Eurtber it will be noticed that twelve Veterinary Assistants are to he le- 
cruited per annum for work in the Dhanm and Hariana cattle-breeding 
tracts and low-lying localities where epijsootic diseases are specially pieyalent. 

As regards the Provincial Service veterinary staff, we have five Deputy 
Superintendents at present, and it is proposed to rocrnit two Depuiy 
Superintendents per annum for the nest four yearn, which will give us 
thirteen in all, or nearly one Deputy Superintendent for ©very two districts. 

Be the superior staff, the Province is divided into three veterinary ciicles, 
VIZ. ; — North Punjab, South Puiij’ab and Central Punjab, each is under the 
charge of a Veterinary Superintendent, the Superintendent of the Central 
Punjab being also Chief Superintendent with j'urisdiction over the other 
two. It IS proposed that the Province be divided into five vetermary 
circles as soon as possible with a Superintendent in each and a Chief 
Superintendent for the Province, 

I have already noted — (vide Goveimment letter No. 1012-D.S., dated 
13th September, 1926, to the Liaison Officer to the Ro-yal Commission) that 
at present the Superintendent, North Punj'ab, supervises the veterinary 
work of the North-West Frontier Province, and that the remaining 
veterinary staff of that province has no other connection with th© Punjab 
than that it comes under the orders of the above-mentioned officser. The 
proposal IS that the North-West Frontier Province sliould take over the 
supervision of its own veterinary work as soon as possible in order to 
relieve the Superintendent, North Punjab, of that duty. This will do 
much to meet the growing demand for district veterinary work 

There are some District Boards which aie so poor that they are unable 
to maintain a larger number of Veterinary Hospitals than they are already 
maintaining unless they get some help from Government and this question 
may have to he further considered 

Be (b) (ill) Kindly see reply to (b) (i) above. 

(c) (i) It wiU be seen from the statement shown in th© reply tor 
question (b) (ii) above that rapidly increasing use is being made ot 
Veterinary Hospitals and veterinary staff on district work. 

The popularity of these Veterinary Hospitals depends mainly on two 
things (a) the quality of the work done by the Veterinary Assistamts in 
charge, and (b) the education of the farmers. 

To my mind, a high standard of education amongst Veterinary Assistants 
IS of vital importance. In this connection I may mention that up to 
the year 1921 the Veterinary Assistants employed in the department had 
undergone a three years’ vernacular course in veterinary work in the 
Punjab Veterinary College, Lahoie From 1921, students have been taken 
into that College for a four years’ diploma course of a very much higher 
standard than the preyio'Us one there. The medium of instruction of 
the more recent course is English and is intended to produce professional 
men possessing a sound knowledge of Veterinary Science in all its branches 
erected on a foundation of logical reasoning. The men who have taken 
this diploma are now coming out of the College and will doubtlessly raise 
the standard of work which will be done in the districts These men 
are designated Veterinary Assistant Surgeons and are to be posted a.s a 
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rule to the most important hospitals in the Province. The starting ot 
a course of a loiver educational standard to provide the men to man the 
less important hospitals is under consideration. 

As regards the education of farmers, agncnltural education in various 
forms with the aid of propaganda is being pushed on hy the Agricultural 
I>epartment. As already stated, every lad who goes m for the diploma 
course, the leaving certificate course, or the vernacular course m the 
Punjab Agnculturd College, goes through a course in veterinary work, 
and as they are drawn from middle class farmers all over the province, 
and they discuss agricultural matters with people they meet in the exer- 
cise of their duties, and with their relatives and friends on their retu"n 
home, they are a powerful infiuence in spreading knowledge amongst the 
agricultural classes. The position will also he greatly improved hy means 
ot the lectures, cineona films, &c., wihich the Agricultural Department is 
arranging for — (vide reply to Question No. 3). 

^li) There are no touring dispensaries in the Punjab. In 1907 one post 
of itinerary 'Veterinaiy Assistant was sanctioned for each district, in 
addition to the stationary Veterinary Assistants posted there. The intention 
was to continue these until one Veterinary Assistant had been posted to 
each tehsil. In 1923-23 this stage was passed as 174 Veterinary Hospitals 
were then at work in the 116 tahsils of the Province and the system 
was stopped. It may he mentioned that the system was not considered 
very satisfactory. 

The men in charge of Veterinary Hospitals tonr a little, especially in 
connection with outbreaks of contagious diseases. 

(d) Ignorance is the most serious obstacle. This as noted above, is 
being attacked by the Agricultural Department, through college education 
and propaganda, 

Also (Jovernment has budgeted for ila.1,500 to be given as rewards to 
patuaris for prompt notification of contagious diseases, and I 'have recently 
ordered the agricultural staff on district work to devote more attention 
to this work. I do not ad.viae legislation just yet, as it would he mis- 
understood and most difficult to work. In my opinion there inust first 
he a call for legislation by the agricultural community oefore we can 
expect it to work smoothly and well. 

It therefore seems to me that extensive strenuous and persuasive propa- 
ganda IS the most urgent need of the case. 

The most serious loss that a farmer usually sustains is that of m^^rtality 
of cattle throngh infectious diseases, and os soon as farmers lealise thar 
this loss can be reduced by measures such as segregation, disposal of 
diseased oaixjasses, compulsory inoculation, &c., there will be a call from 
ihem for protective measures. At first, villages may bo alio wed lo take 
measures within their reach, then local bodies and fimaJly provmci,il and 
wider legislation may be undertaken. At the raiie at which, we are going 
I do not think it will he long before a stage is reached when there wiU 
be a call for measures for protection of live stock from infectious diseases. 
Experience has shown that once any agricultural advantage is clearly 
proved, farmers are keen to adopt it. Let there he no doubt about tlie 
fact that we are dealing with farmers who are shrewd and as willing as we 
are to impiove their lot. 1 have no complaint against them, and the duty 
before us is to give them proof that the measures we propose are really 
for their benefit. 

The shortage of veterinary and agricultural staff le an obstacle to this, 
but, as already stated, measures to increase and improve these twe staffs 
are in hand — (vide remarks under (b) (ii) ). 

Mr. D. Milne. 
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[e) No. Ttere are no complaints of want of serum. Also Government 
Jias been very generous in tbe provision of funds Money provided foi‘ this 
purpose during tbe past five jears is given beloiv • — 


1921 - 22 . . .. 78 000 

1922 - 23 ... 10,000 

1923 - 24 . . 1 , 10,000 

1924 - 25 . . . .. 1 , 05,000 

1925 - 26 ... 1 , 30,000 

I feel that the propaganda which tve have been organising for tbe past 
year or more "Will do much to make serum far more eftective, by informing 
farmers of tbe dangers of loss to tbemselves tbrougb tbe mixing of diseased 
witb disease-free animals. 


(/) Ignorance is tbe chief obstacle. No fee is charged in this Province. 

(gr) Yes, very much so. I feel that there is a great field for useful work 
here. Mr. Cross has already done classical work on surra disease of camels 
at tbe Sobawa Laboratory by tbe light be has thrown on tbe agents of 
transmission of tbe disease, and by bis discovery of its treatment by 
intravenous injections of tartar emetic, &c. 

During bis Ply Survey be discovered many species of Tabatiida flies 
which transmit the disease, also that these Tahamdce lay their eggs on 
Reaves of aquatic plants, on leaves of trees, and on rocks overhanging 
water, that Tabamdos are more prevalent in a year of a good monsoon 
than in a year when tbe monsoon is poor, &c. 

As a result be was able to point out that all low-lying swampy tracts 
and tracts bordeiing rivers and canals must be regarded as dangerous horn 
a surra point of view, and that dry sandy areas are not so dangerous. 
During tdiis fly surv^ much information regarding bot flies, ticks, &c., 
was also collected which will be or gieat value in dealing with other 
diseases, of farm animals. 

In short, Mr. Cross has opened up a whole field of research work with all 
sorts of possibilities of economic impoitance. 

It seems to me that foot and mouth disease, hBemonhagic septicsemia, 
rinderpest and other important diseases offer fields of research by ■which 
immeuie benefits could be conferred upon tbe province if qualified men are 
employed to investigate these 

In this connection I may state that Government has agreed to my pro- 
posal to place tbe Sobawa Research Laboratory under the Principal of 
the Punjab Veterinary College. That officer witb bos laboratories and 
specialists in a number of branches of veterinary work is in a position 
to give more advice and help to tbe Research stofl? in tbe Sobawa 
Laboratory ■fcban the officer-in-cbarge of district work was when tbe work 
■was under him. 

•Government has also provided money for tbe engaging of a specialist 
to take ■fcbe place of Mr Cross who unfortunately has retired, and money 
has been provided for tbe continuation of tbe fly survey started by Mr, 
'Cross. 

A post for a reseaicb officer has also been sanctioned for the Punjab 
Veterinary College, and I -will ask for a second research veteruiary officer 
within the next few years. Colonel Walker and Mr W. Taylor have done 
some work on foot and mouth disease and Mr. Taylor has done some 
work on tbe anti-rabic treatment of dogs, but tbese> officers bad little time 
to spare for research. 

I feel that there is a large field for veterinary research work of great 
potential value ■bo tbe Pro^vince, tbe fringe of which has hardly been ■fcoucbed, 
and that many more workers are needed. 

Jig (g). — (i) and (u). The extension of the Provincial Veterinary Research 
Institution* is essen-Dial, as many local problems can be much better invest!- 
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gated on the s>potj for example, tlie Fly Survey in the Punjab in connection 
with surra disease. There is no reason, however, why the Muktesar Institute 
should not he strengthened and take up the investigation of such problems 
as it IS fitted for. 

(h) (i) and (ii). If the Muktesar Institute could provide a better class 
of research oflicers than the Province can provide and these officers would 
be under the contiol of the Local Government as long as they are in their 
Province, I see no objection to this. Personally I would welcome any 
assistance which the Central Government could give. 

Question 15, — ^Vetbhinabt. — (i). No. I can see no advantages in this 
to the agricultural community, hut I see obvious possibilities of having 
differences of opinion where none can exist under the present organisation. 
What is needed I think is that the veterinary officers in various Provinces 
shall be encouraged to meet tc^ether and discuss the problems which come 
before the provincial authorities. 

For veterinary officers the institution of a poet of Veterinary Adviser 
in each Province and a post of Veterinary Adviser to the Governnuent of 
India would of course be an advantage in that they would have these 
higher posts to aspire to. This in my opinion is the chief cause of the 
call from veterinary <^eers for separation from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, 

Question 16. — ^Animal Husbandry. — (a) (i) The main policy in the 
Punjab as regards cattle breeding is the preservation and improvement 
of the indigenous breeds of cattle of the Province by a process of selection. 

The three most important breeds of the Province are (1) Hariana — 
the home of which is in the south-eastern districts of the Province, (2) the 
Sahiwal or Montgomery breed which is typically found in Montgomery 
district, and (3) the Dhanni breed — ^the home of which is in the J^elum, 
Attock and Rawalpindi districts. 

The Hariana is the heaviest animal and is celebrated for its draught 
qualities; the Dhanni, which is also an excellent draught animal, is rather 
smaller and requires less food to keep it in good condition, while the 
Montgomery breed is specially celebrated for its milk yield, Schemes are 
in operation for the improvement of these three breeds. 

The ’Sariana — The main Government Cattle Breeding Farm at Hissar 
deals with this breed. The farm is about 40,000 acres in extent, and about 
2,000 acres of it are under cultivation. The farm carries about l,fi00 cows, 
and a total of nearly 6,000 head of stock. It turns out about 300 pedigree 
bulla per annum and a considerable number of other stock. Milking records 
are now kept, and an attempt is being made to tnm this breed into dual 
purpose animals (see also annual reports). Proposals are under considera- 
tion for the extension of the cultivated area of this farm to 6,000 acres, 
and land is being set aside for the establishment of another 3,000 acre 
farm in the NUi Bar for the improvement of this breed. Also it is pro- 
posed to attach 150 acres of land to each of the eight experimental farms 
which are to be the headquarters of the eight Deputy Directors of Agricul- 
ture, and the following grants of land have h^u made by Government 
for the improvement of the Hariana breed of cattle : — 


Name of farm. 

Year 

granted. 

Area in 

1 acres. 

Required strength 
of herd. 

1. Fazal Dad Farm 

1916 

3,140 

6 bulls, 400 cows. 

2. Bahadarnagar Farm ... 

1916 

3,131 

6 bulls, 400 cows. 

3. Qadarabad Farm 

1915 

1,000 

3 bulls, 125 cows. 

Total 

■■■ 

7,271 

15 bulls, 925 cows 


Mr D Milne. 
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Milk recording has been started at these grantee farms with the ob3ect 
of improving the milk yields in conjunction with draught qualities, and 
some comparatively good milk-recordk have been got. 

A scheme to maintain and improve the Hariana breed in their home 
districts was started in 1922-23 the underlying principle of which is that 
pedigree bulls are provided from the Hissar cattle farm and sold to 
District Boards at Ils.250 per animal, part of the cost of the bulla being 
provided by Government, and the remainder by the District Boards con- 
cerned from local funds. 

The District Boards of Rohtak, Gurgaon and Hissar now participate 
in this scheme and the total number of bulls in it at the end of March 1926 
was 660 — (vide Table VII, page xx of Annual Report of Veterinary Depart- 
ment for the year 1925-26). 

The following statement shows the sums of money contributed to the 
Hariana scheme by Government during thei last three years — 

Bs. 

]923-24 .... Nil 

1924-2'i 4,000 

1926-28 16,000 

As a rule, not less than half the cost is borne by the District Board 
concerned, but in the year 1925-26 Government agreed temporarily to 
contribute Rs 2 for every rupee contributed by the District Boards. This 
year the scheme is again on a 1/1 basis but iiie question of a 2/1 basis ia 
under consideration. 

The bulls are allowed to roam about with the village herd. 

As regards the Dhanni cattle, the establishment of a farm' of about 1,000 
acres for the improvement of this breed of cattle in Ohakwal District 
Jhelum, is under consideration. 

The Dhanni — A Dhanni Oattle Breeding Scheme to improve the breed 
in its home districts was started in 1919-20, Attock, Rawalpindi and 
Jhelnm districts j'oined at first and the scheme has since been extended 
to Mianwali district. Briefly, it aims at the provision of selected bulls of 
this breed for District Boards, and the subsidisation of approved privately 
owned bulls of tbe breed. The contributions by Government and the 
Distiict Boards concerned are on the same basis as in the case of the 
Haiiana Scheme. 

The following statement shows the sums of money granted by Government 
for tbe furtherance of this scheme during the last three years — 

Bs. 

1923- 24 6,600 

1924- 26 . . .. 8,600 

1926-26 22,600 

The bulls ai’© selected animals purchased locally, and some are under the 
care of prominent men in the villages who are paid a maintenance charge 
of about Rs 15 per bull per mensem. Many others are privately owned 
bulls for which maintenance charges of Rs 8 to Rs.15 per month are paid. 
The total number of bulls at the end of March 1926 was 187 — (vide page 31 
of Annual Report at Veterinary Department for the year ending 1925-26). 

A herd hook of this breed is kept. 

District Boards outside the Hariana and Dhanni Oattle Breeding Schemes 
have been allowed to buy pedigree bulls from the Hissar Cattle Farm at 
Rs.260 per animal, and in addition it is proposed now to give grants-in-ai-d 
to the poorer District Boards outside these schemes. 
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The niimber of approved herd bulls in various districts of the province 


m the years 1921-22 to 1925-26 were as follows. — 


1921-22 

No. of Bulla. 
1,637 

1922-23 

1,637 

1923-24 

1,774 

1924-25 . 

1,958 

1926-26 

2,263 

The Saliiwal oi Montgomery . — As regards the Montgomery breed of cattle, 
the following statement shows some particulars of the larger grants of land 
made by Government for the improvement of this breed — 


Name of form. 

Year 

granted. 

Area in 
acres 

Required strength 
of herd. 

1 Jahangirabad Farm... 

2. Kot Allah Dad Khan Farm 

n 


8 bulls, 500 cows. 

3 bulls, 125 cows 

Total 

Hi 

8,026 

11 bulls, 625 cows. 

In 1923 Government granted 

a further 

area of about 5,000 acres of land 


near Shargarh in the Montgomery district to janglis and Syeds on cow- 
breeding coiiditionja. These grants are from half to two rectangles, each 
rectangle being 25 acres The conditions require that the lessees maintain 
two approved cows per rectangle of irrigated land, and one cow per 
rectangle of unirrigated land, the cows to he of an approved breed and 
quahty. 

If the tenant conforms to all the oonditions and pays all dues to Govern- 
ment he IS entitled to get occupancy rights, and if he continues to pay 
aU Government dues for five years more after the commencement of the 
tenancy he is entitled to gei: proprietary rights on payment of Rb. 160 
per acre. 

Government has also reserved 16,000 acres of land in the Nih Bar for 
similar small grants for the improvement of the principal breeds of cattle 
of the province. 

Ill 1924 the canal water rate for fodders was Ils.3 per acre. In 1926 
the rate was reduced to Bs 2 per acre, representing a reduction in revenue 
to Government of Es 16 lakhs approximately, and it now stands at Rs.2 
per acre. 

In addition 39 co-operative societies were at work on the improvement 
of cattle breeding. 

I have mentioned the creation of a post of Fodder Speciahst, and our 
proposed fodder farm, in my rephes to question No. 16 (b) The extension 
of the well boring staff has been mentioned in my reply to Question 
No. 8 (a) (ill). 

It will therefore be seen that a good deal is being done to encourage 
farmers to improve the main breeds of cattle in this province. 

(ii) For the encouragement of the dairy industry the following grants 
of lamd have been made by Government — 


Mr 1). Mil/ne. 
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Name of farm. 

Year 

granted. 

Area in 
acres. 

Required strength 
of herd. 

]. Rakh Ghandrai, Lahore Dairy i 
Farm. 

1 

1 1922 1 

: 1,137 1 

1 

G bulls, 600 cows. 

2. Montgomery Dairy Farm ... 

1921 ' 

485 

3 bulls, 160 cows. 

Total 

— 

1,622 

9 bulls, 750 cows. 


i regret to say that the Hakh Ghandrai grant has been so wanting in 
success that it is being resumed by Gkivernment, but the Montgomery grant 
is continuing. In this connection it must not be forgotten that a serious 
handicap in making dairying pay in India is the difficulty in getting rid, 
at a profitable price, of cows which have ceased to give a fair supply of 
milk. 


As already mentioned milk recording has been started at the Hissar 
Cattle Farm, and at all the cattle breeding farms already referred to Also 
co-operative milk recording societies have been instituted on the Shergarh 
grants (referred to in Question No. 16 (i) above). 

That considerable improvement can be made in milk yields by breeding 
and selection of the animals has been shown by the work at the Lyallpur 
Agricultural GoUege dairy where the average milk yield of a herd of about 
20 cows thro'Ughout the year including dry periods has been raised in the 
years 1914-16 to 1926-26 from 6*6 lbs. to 9‘8 lbs. per day — vid6 statement 
below Average yield 

Year. per day 

per cow. 

Ib. 


1914-16 

1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 26 
1926-26 


5*6 

5- 4 

6 - 8 
7-18 

7- 46 

8 - 6 
9*31 
7-27* 
9’1 
9-8 
9-03 
9-8 


A scheme is under consideration for growing fodder on a farm of 1,140 
acres some seven miles from Lahore, the idea being to induce ^owalas (dairy- 
men) to bring their cattle to the farm where they will be supplied with 
fodder at cheap rates provided that the cows are milked under the super- 
vision of the Agricultural Lepartmeut and that the milk is handled and 
sold under sanitary conditions. The idea is to assist in giving a better 
supply of to Lahore where many of the cows are kept in most 

unsanitary conditions and fodder is expensive. The state of affairs is 
similar in other towns of the Punjab. 

(iij) Kindly see above replies to Question No. 16 (a) (i) Also researches 
have been started on the nutritive value of fodders in the Chemical Section 
of the LyaUpur Agricultural CSollege. This is a beginning on work which 
should show what rations are most economical for farm animals. 


Fall due to severe attack of foot and mouth disease. 
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{&) The principal cause of injury to cattle from insufficiency of fodder is 
the difficulty in getting rid of surplus cattle owing to religious scruples. 
Td assist in the supphes of fodders, Government has recently appointed a 
Fodder Specialisb who is looking into the case of improvement of pastures, 
storing silag© in time of plenty for use in times of scarcity, th© stacking 
of dry fodder, &c. He is also investigating the possibilities of increasing 
the supplies of gi’een fodders on irrigated areas in the months of April and 
May when it is usually most scarce, also in th© months of November and 
December before senp, «fec , is fit for use. 

In harani areas there is little green fodder in dry seasons, and the Fodder 
Specialist is looking out for more drought resisting fodder plants, while the 
Deputy Directors’ stafEs are at work preaching improved methods of cultiva- 
tion and conservation of moisture in such areas 

As stated in reply to Question No. 8 (a) (in) it is proposed to have a 
large increase in the well boring staff of the department to augment water 
supplies in existing wells, and to bore new ones. Also bunds to catch rain 
water are being repaired in Gurgaon district, new hunds are being made, &c. 

To assist in the supply of fodder during famine years it is also proposed 
to start a fodder farm' of 6,000 acres m the Nili Bar. 

The Agricultural Chemist is looking into the sufficiency and variations in 
the important mineral oonstitnents of fodder crops grown in the widely 
'different climatic soil and other conditions of th© province. This work is 
being carried oJi as parts of the investigations on the nutritive values of 
these crops. 

Dr. Lander, the present Chemist, is a specialist in work connected with 
food values in animal nutrition, and as far asi the staff and facilities will 
aUew he is beginning to open up investigations in that direction. The 
field is very important, wide and completely unexplored in the Punjab 

(c) In irrigated areas there is no great shortage of fodder but green 
fodder is most short from the middle of April tot the end of May and in 
a lesser degree in the month of December. The same applies to harani 
areas in normal years, but in dry years the scarcity of fodders may he severe 
and may extend over any length of time Th© failure of winter rains is as 
important as the failure of the monsoon rains owing to the fact that wheat 
hhuia which is such a valuabler fodder all the year round is then short. 

In harani areas the following fodders are available* — 


Name of fodder. 

Date of sowing. 

Time when ready for 
use as fodder. 

Wheat (Ij'iticum vul- 

Early October to end 

February and March as green 

gave). 

1 , of November, 

fodder and the remamder 
of the year as dry fodder. 

Oats (^Avena saliva) ... 

Ditto 1 

Ditto. Scotch oats supply 
green fodder till the middle 
of May, 

Barley (Hordeum vul- 
gar e). 

Ditto 

End of January to end of 
March as green fodder and 
remainder of year as bhusa. 

Maize (Zea Mays) 

March— April if win- 
ter rains are good. 

Fed in 8 weeks time. 

Chan (^Andropogon sor- 

April, May, June and 

Fed green in 10 to 12 weeks 

ghum). 

July. 

time, chiefly fed green 
August, September and 
October and fed dry all the 
year round. 


Mr. 1). Milne. 
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I 


Name of fodder. 


Date of sowing. 


Time when ready for 
use as fodder. 


Boijra {P&tmisetum) 
iyphoideiirn). 


G-ram (^Cicer arietimm) 

Moth (Phaaeolm ac- 
omtifolius). 


Qotoara (fiyamposia 
psoralioides). 

Eape (Brosbica Gam- 
peatna var, aaraon). 


J uly and August 


Septemberand October 


June and July 


Sown end of May, June 
and July. 

October and November 
in wheat and other 
crops. 


Chiefly used for grain, and 
the dry stalks are fed to 
cattle. Eipe in 10 Lo 12 
weeks time Fed green in 
September and October and 
as dry fodder all the year 
round. 

Green fodder m February and 
March ; dry bhusa at any 
time. 

Often sown withyoioar and the 
mixture is known as chara. 
Fed green m September and 
October and dry in wmter. 

Fed green August, September 
and October. 

Fed mixed with dry stufE in 
January and February. 


{d) Government lor many years has given conoessions in the railway 
freights for transport of fodders to famine areas and has supplied fodders 
at cheap rates. As already stated, the well boring section is being largely 
augmented — vide reply to Question 8 (a) (ui); and a Fodder Specialist has 
been appointed to look into the question of improvement of pastures, 
fodder crops, siloing, &c . — vide reply to Question 16 (b) also there is the 
proposal to open a fodder farm to create reserve of fodders. 

(e) Farmers already take a keen interest in anything that brings them 
profit. The main difficulty is that stock rearing does not pay as well as 
crop rearing does. In hcuram (rainfall) areas it is important to increase 
the certainty of fodder supplies and this is being tackled by Government 
in the manner shown above. 

Question 17. — AGRiouiTUSAii Industbibs. — (a) Mr. Stewart, Professor of 
Agricultuie, Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpnr, has looked closely into 
this matter on faims in the canal colonies for several years back. On the 
average of all his investigations he estimates that 17 J days’ labour of about 
eight hours each of one man and about nine days’ labour of a pair of 
buUocks were expended per acre of land held The common size of a 
holding in the canal colonies is half a square (about 14 acres). This holding 
would therefore necessitate about 241i days of a man’s labour and 126 
days’ labour of a pair of bullocks per annum. I understand, however, thac 
Mr. Stewart’s calculations represent the number of days of eight hours 
each occupied by a man and a pair of bullocks in actual cultivation opera- 
tions and that no tune has been sdlowed for the cultivator to feed his 
bullocks, guard his crop, repair his implements and water channels, his 
house and such like, also to make ropes, &c , needed for his farm, 11 
seems to me therefore that the farmer would not have as much leisure time 
as the above figures would indicate, but Mr Stewart will he able to explain 
the point. Farmers near mandia (markets) and towns sometimes hire them- 
selves and their bullocks for carting work in the slack season; also they 
sometimes hire themselves for unskilled labour m towns. In the case of 
farmers on chotJii lands (i.e. irrigated by wells) there is much less dack 
season than is the case with farmers on barani (rainfall watered) lands or 
oanal irrigated lands. 
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In haiani distiicts, atter the wheat sowmgb are ovetj a uumber ot- 
cultivators go to the canal areas and find work on repairing canals, roads, 
(fee. In the south-eastern side o± the province, harvests are earlier than 
in the canal areas, and in the case of the wheat harvest farmers of the 
south-east after harvesting their own areas, hurry oft to the’ west to assist 
in harvesting operations there The influx is chiefly to the canal areas 

Silk-rtarzng, basket-making, rope-making, (fee,, are done in some areas 
during the slack season. , 

(i; Fiuit and vegetable growing, poultry keeping, silk rearing, lac culti- 
vation, (fee., could be greatly extended and improved. 

Fruits. For many years now qnite a number of fruit farms have been ac 
work in the Punjab hills. Most of these were started by Europeans who no 
doubt found the climate of the hiUs more ‘congenial than that of the 
plains. These farms are situated chiefly in the Kulu Valley and Simla 
Hills. Apples, pears, peaches and other fruit plants suitable for the 
climates concerned have been imported from various countries by the 
owners of the farms, and some excellent specimens of fruits now find their 
way into the Simla and other markets. This proves "that excellent fruits can 
be grown, and farmed at a profit. Transport facihties however have 
hindered development in many cases. Fruits from the Kulu Valley for 
example have to be carried for over a hundred miles by road down through 
the Kangra Valley to the railway station at Pathankot, but in spite ot 
this, there is quite a considerable trade of the more easily transportable 
fruits from that Valley. 

In the plains of the Punjab -there is a no less promising field for fruit 
farming. The kinds of fruits grown there differ from those grown in the 
hills owmg to differences in the chmatic and other conditions. For example 
the sub-montane regions are very suitable for such fruits as mangoes while 
the plains with their sub-tropical climate are very suitable for oranges, 
limes, lemons and other members of the Citrus family. Then there are such 
fruits as figs, plantains, pomegranates, plums, peaches, <fcc , common in 
various parts of ’the Province. 

Wath the object of encouraging the development of fruit culture in the 
province, Government made the following grants of land . — 

(1) In 1920, a grant of 722 acres of land at Ben ala Khurd (Mont- 
gomery District) for fruit growing; the special object being the develop- 
ment of the raisin industry. 

(2) In 1921, a grant of 66 acres of land near Pakhowal, Gujrat dis- 
trict, in Chak No. 28 of the Upper Jhelum Canal, for general fruit 
cutivation. 

(3) In 1922, a gi’ant of 175 acres of land at Montgomery for general 
frui-t cultivation. 

Government has also set aside 600 acres of land in the Nih Bar for fruit 
culture 

In July, 1926, Government appointed a Fruit Specialist temporarily but 
as soon as it was known that a Fruit Specialist had been appointed there 
was an overwhelming demand from farmers in all parts of the Province 
for help and advice, and Government has given administrative approval 
for the inclusion of a post of a second Fruit Specialist in the next year’s 
budget. 

The season and crop report of 1925-26 shows that the area under orchard 
and garden produce in the Punjab is 287,000 acres and in view of the value 
of this produce to the health of the people as well as to the finances of the 
Province, the subject merits attention. 

Pre-vdous to tbe employment of the Fruit Specialist, the Economic Botanist 
for the Province had to attend to work on all crops including fruits, but 
oven with the very scant attention which we were able to give to date- 

Mr. D. Milne. 
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palm cultui'e tor example, we liawe been able to produce date fruits of u 
quality never before grown in the Province. These dates are in demand 
far beyond the confines of the Punjab at d annas per lb. packed in 1-lb. 
boxes ivhile the date fruits grown near these sell at about Hs.2 to Ps 4 per 
maund (82 lbs.) My opmion is that if skilled attention were directed 
to mangoes, figs, plantains, oianges, hmes, pomegranates, peaches, plums 
and the numeious other fruits even now cultivated, much could be done to 
inciease the profits got by fruit groweis. 

A veiy common complaint from growers is that nursery plants turn out 
to be of a dijfferent kind from that for which they were purchased and as 
this IS only certain three or four years after the purchase, these growers 
suffer great loss. To help to meet the difficulty we aie attempting to 
organize the private nurseries in the Province so as to give a guarantee 
that the stock sold from them will be as advertised, also we propose to 
establish small nurseries at each of oui agricultural farms in the Province 
A railway is being constructed in the Kangra vallej, and owing to better 
transport facilities fruit-growing will extend gieatly there. The Kulu 
valley which lies beyond Kangra already grows a considerable quantity of 
fruits and this will also extend. I feel that the whole time of one fruit 
specialist could be profitably devoted to these two areas. We really need a 
large staff of fruit specialists and this wiU be asked for in due time. 

As regards vegetable culture, the Economic Botanist was only able to 
touch potatoes in the Simla hills, but there again we have been able to 
increase the profits of farmers very substantially. , 

Government has set aside 50 acres of land at each of seven different 
centres in the Nili Bar Colony for vegetable growing, and it is intended 
to ask for a Vegetable Specialist in the year 1929-30. 

Poultry A Poultiy Specialist has just been appointed. So far, this 
work has not been attended to for want of staff, hut there seems to me a 
good deal of room for improving country fowls I asked Mr. Harrop the 
newly appointed Poultry Expert to write a note for the Royal Commission 
and this has been forwarded separately through the Financial Commissioner, 
Development Attached to it, are the Poultry Specialist’s proposals for 
starting poultry work in the Punjab 

Sericulture . — There are records of sericulture having been tried in the 
Punjab as far back as 1836. It is also recorded that the industry was 
started in Kangra and Gurdaspur districts in the ’seventies of last century, 
but that it rapidly dechned OiWiug to pebrine disease, till m 1896 it was 
almost non-existent In 1908 the Agriculture Department started to revive 
it. By this time the pebnne organism had been isolated and> methods for 
its control had been worked out in Prance. Therefore, the mam difficulty 
encountered in previous years had been remo'Ved 

In the first year of the work the Agricultural Department imported 26 
ounces of pebrine free eggs — or seeds as they are commonly called, from 
France, and 23 ounces of these were distributed to various rearers in 
Gurdaspur. Two ounces were given to the Balvation Army to be reared 
at Changa Manga in Lahore District, one ounce was reared at Lyallpur. 

The seeds were received in October, stored in Simla, and distributed to 
rearers in the beginning of February, so that they could be hatched out by 
the end of third week of that month when the mulberry trees burst into leaf. 
It takes about six weeks to rear the worms, and it was soon found that the 
temperatures in the plains are usually too high for successful rearing, i e., 
they are too high before the worms can spin their cocoons. Hot dry winds 
had disastrous effects and it soon became evident that the sub-montane 
districts were the only promising field of operations. The department has, 
therefore, confined the silk rearing operations to Gurdaspur and other sub- 
montane districts. 
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Pebnne free seeds have been imported annually from France and else- 
wheie since 1908, In 1914 the amount of seed imported, and distributed, 
had risen to 600 ounces, and the quantity gradually increased till in 1922 
it had reached 2,825 ounces. During these yeais people had discovered that 
they could get an income of Bs 40 to Bs.50 by rearing an ounce of seed 
which cost them less than B,s.3, and in then efEorts to increase their income 
they began to buy amounts of seeds which produced far moie worms than 
they could possibly accommodate or feed properly when they were near the 
cocoon spinning stage. 

Reaiing is mostly done by small cultivators and menials The department 
by that time had discovered that the rearers required a good deal of instruc- 
tion and guidance in order to get good results, and, as the staff of the 
department was small and greatly occupied with other work, it was thought 
advisable to reduce the quantity given to one family to what that family 
could reasonably he expected to rear; the consequence was that the seed 
imported in the following year was reduced to about 1,400 ounces. In the 
years 1924 and 1926 the seed imported amounted to 1,600 ounces per annum. 

In 1921 the department obtained a temporary staff for mulberry planta- 
tion work, consisting of one Mulberry Superintendent and a few local 
gardeners. The Snperintendent helped to supervise the rearing of the 
worms Plantation work was start^ at Snjanpur on the banks of the 
Upper Bari Doab Canal, with a small plantation and a nursery for rearing 
young plants. This work has extended rapidly since then. 

In 1925 a permanent sericultnral staff was sanctioned consisting of two 
Sericultural Tnspeclors, four Sub-In.speclois, and six multaddams By that 
time there were about 20 plantations of mulberry trees covering a total area 
of 35 acres, scattered over a range of 46 miles; all the Plantations 
excepting one at Kot Naina in the G-urdaspur district being on the banks 
of the Upper Bari Doab Canal. The Irrigation Department has also placed 
old mnlberry trees on both sides of the Canal and stretching over a length 
of 16 miles of its length, at the disposal of the Agricultural Department. 

As regards the nursery work, about 16,000 mulberry seedlings are now 
being planted out each year on areas which the Irrigation Department has 
been able to provide, al^ many thousands of young mulberry seedlings are 
given to District Boards and private people who ask for them in order to 
start plantations. 

Besides iniporting the silk seed, and arranging for its hibernation and 
distribution at the proper season, arrangements are made so that the rearers 
can have supplies of mulberry leaves either from roadside trees which are 
under District Boards or from trees on canal banks or from the depart- 
ment’s own plantations The cordial co-operation of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment in giving the use of their canal banks and plantations has been an 
important factor in the progress of the work. 

The Agricultural Department holds silk cocoon exhibitions at the end of 
each reaiing season and awards substantial prizes to the rearers who have 
gob the best outturns of cocoons from unit quantities of seed, also prizes 
are given for quality. The department arranges auction sales of cocoons of 
the rearers who cafe to bring tbeir produce to the sales. Difficulty has been 
experienced in the past two years in selling the crop as there are few buyers, 
and these had formed a pool. Government, therefore, advanced money on 
bhe ciop which the Agricultural Department stored and sold for the rearers 
at reasonable rates The deijartment also started a very small filature last 
year with the object of teaching the people how to reel their silk and so be 
independent of cocoon buyers. Tbis also helped to dispose of the crop. 
Arrangements are now being made to start a filature at Shahdara on a 
much larger scale This is an important step, as reeled silk is far more 
easily transported than cocoons, is almost indestructible and can be sent to 
buyers the world over There is no doubt that the extension of silk rearing 
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will be a great boon to a large number of the poorer classes of people in 
the Punjab, and now, with the provision of a small staff for this work, it 
should be considerably extended- It may also be mentioned that the rearing 
of Silkworms has been introduced into quite a number of village schools 
where tho children do the rearing under the guidance of the teachers. These 
schools are doing veiy good work, and this is proving an excellent means 
of spreading a knowledge if silkworm rearing among the rural classes. 
School teachei’s are also rendering assistance by guiding villagers in the 
rearing of silkwo’rms. We hope to extend tlie work in suitable localities as 
early as possible. 

Lac . — ^Lao is grown extensivalj in the Una Talisil of Hoshiarpur District 
and in other places in the Province The present income to growers of lac 
in Hoshiarpur District is about four lakhs of rupees per annum, and 
enquiries indicate that this can be increased to 20 lakhs of rupees or more 
if growers had a knowledge of methods of cultivation of lac, its pests, «Ssc. 
Some experimental work has already been done, and an assistant is being 
trained to take it up later. 

Bee~heeping . — ^This is practised to some extent by people in the hills and 
sub-montane tracts, and the subject seems worthy of further enquiry. This 
will be taken in hand as early as we can get the shaft. 

Other Industries . — The Du-ector of Industries will have something to say 
7C rope-making, basket-making, hosiery-making, (fee. 

(c) Localities may be climatically or otherwise unsuited for these indus- 
tries. The most important obstacle in suitable localities is the peoples’ want 
of knowledge of these industries. Government is attempting to supply th is 
want by the appointment of the Experts already mentioned. 

Another obstacle is that a number of these industries are looked upon by 
middle-class farmers as beneath their dignity. This we hope to overcome 
by propaganda, - 

id) The subject of oil-pressing is being looked into by the Director of 
Industries; alro the Agricultural Chemist to GoTernjnent, Punjab, LyaUpur, 
has recently completed a month’s tour visiting oil miUs in India and en- 
quiring into the possibilities of development of this industry in the Punjab. 
His report is not yet ready, but we hope it will be available before the Royal 
Commission comes tci the Province. 

As regards sugar making, I have already noted on page 111 that the 
Punjab Goverument has recently had Mr, Noel Deerr, a well-known sugar 
expert, for a month touring in the Punjab to investigate the possibihties 
of establishing modern sugar factories in place of the rudimentary un- 
economic pxocesses now in use in the Punjab, and that the case is under 
consideration. 

There are about 350 cotton ginning factories in the Province, containing 
a total of 8,761 single roller gins, 166 double roller gins and 23 saw gins. 
This appears to be sufficient for tie existing needs of the Province. These 
factories seem to spring up immediately, wherever they are wanted, and 
very often where there is no real need for them, I do not think there is 
any necessity for Government doing anything to encourage the establishment 
of these. 

Small nce-hulhng plants are now a common feature wherever rice is 
grown in the Province. I do not think there is any need for encouraging 
these either. 

The use of cotton seed as fodder is well known in the Punjab, not only 
among farmers but amongst owners of stock in towns and elsewhere. Card- 
board, paper and felt-making will probably be noted on by the Director of 
Industries. 

In October, 1924, Government granted a lease of 386 acres of land on the 
Upper Oheiiab Canal in the Sheikhupura District, to Sardar Puran Singh 
for the purpose of grovdng raw material for the distillation of essential oils. 
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Sardar PTiran Singli is a cliemist of repute, and was lately Research 
Chemist in the Forest Reseaich Institute at Dehra Dun. While there, he 
eaqierimented on the possibility ot exti acting essential oils from indigenous 
plants and got interested in tho possibilities of farming plants on a com- 
morcial scale. He has made a very good start with the land which he has 
now leased A good deal of time had to be spent in clearing the area of 
jungle trees and bushes, in levelling and laying it out for cultivation, but he 
had over forty acres under roslia grass {Andropogon shoenanihus) last winter, 
and IS extending that area as occasion permits This is one of the principal 
grasses liom which he hopes to extract essential oils The. crop is doing 
well. Two sets of distillation apparatus have been installed on the fai-in, 
and the extraction of oil has started. It is too early yet to make any 
leiiiarks about the success or otherwise of this venture. 

A large area of different kinds of oilseeds is grown in the Punjab, as will 
be seen from the figures given below — 

Area of oilseeds grown in the Punjab in the year 1924-25. 


Linseed. 

Til. 

Castor 

seeds. 

Rape (Sarson), 
Taramira mustaid. 

Toria. 

1 Others. 

1 

Total. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

31,107 

109,242 

j 119 

657,200 

611,703 

27,370 

1,436,741 


A veiy large proportion of the crop is exported. 

(e) Subsidiary employment will not be found for agricultural labourers it 
industrial concerns move to rural areas, as people prefer to work in indus- 
trial concerns, owing to the fact that they have regular hours and holidays 
whereas on a farm their work is uover done, night or day, Sunday or 
Saturday. If, therefore, labourers are employed in an industrial concern 
they win stick to it, and if they do not stick, then the industry will suffer 
if it is not a seasonal one. 

Popular lectures on public health and other methods of propaganda 
such as cinema stows, posters, &c., would be useful. 


Question 18. — (a) AoBicuLiunAi. Laboub. — (i) I have not heard any com- 
plaints of serious shortage of labour iu the Punjab. 

(ii) Uncultivated laud is usually found where cultivation is insecure or 
the land is so unproductive that it cannot bear the cost of cultivation and 
leave a profit. The making of canals and bhe sinking of wells where these 
are needed would attract agricultural labour. This is already being attended 
to by the Punjab Gkivernment 

(6) Kindly see reply to (a) above. 

<c) Irrigation by canals and wells, the draining of water-logged areas, 
reclamation of bara lands, c&c., would assist. These are already receiving the 
attention of Government, 

Question 20. — Maeketinq. — Cu) The following is a general note on the 
present system of disposal of agricultural produce — 

As regards the present system of disposal of agricultural produce in 
different aieaa of the Province, and the extent to whioh the full market price 
38 reahsed by the producer it is realised that the department is sadly lacking 
m data in this important subject. Here again the services of the Professor 
of Eco^mics and staff are needed. The following is, howevei, a rough 
indication of the situation ' — 

In the south-east of the Punjab where crops are nob too certain, and trans- 
port and communications are not very good, the village bemias (shopkeepers 
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who lend money) receive practically all the produce from the farmers in their 
neighbourhood and sell it in the markets. In most cases the village iama 
gives to these farmers advances in cash, seeds and necessaries of life, and he 
IS repaid for this in the form of crop produce at harvest time. The same 
applies to the bctrani (rainfall) districts of the north-west. Even in the 
central districts where communications are good and the crops are more 
secure, practically the same system prevails. In the canal colonies, where 
there is a considerable surplus of agricultural produce for sale, the communi- 
cations are good, and the crops are very secure, a good deal of produce is 
taken to the mandis (markets) direct by farmers and sold usually through 
commission agents The zamindar is illiterate and obviously is much at the 
mercy of the small traders. Within the past twenty years certain improve- 
ments halve taken place in marketing of farm produce. Tn wheats, for 
example, tho b.'isis on which purchases are now made by the gi'am trade are 
on an entirely different looting 

In the old days the basis used to be — 

Hed wheat, 7 per cent, barley, 3 per cent. dirt. 

White Karachi, 5 per cent, barley, 3 per cent. dirt. 

Delhi choice white (which was the best quality in the Province), 2^ per 
cent, barley, 2^ per cent. dirt. 

In those days wheat consignments were expected to contain these amounts 
of barley and dirt, and li they did not onginaily do po, people interested 
mixed them with barley and dirt up to or above these amounts, as it made 
oomparatively little difference to the price obtained. In those days, there- 
fore, it paid dealers to put as much dirt into Indian wheats as possible, and 
consequently Indian wheats were notoriously dirty. 

The present basis on which wheats are sold in the Province js 2 per cent, 
barley and li per cent, dirt for all wheats up country (i.e., away from the 
port ofi Karachi), but traces of the old system are still to be seen in Karachi, 
where all local business is yet done on a basis of 6 per cent, barley and 3 per 
cent. dirt. 

The selling basis for wheats in England is now 2 per cent barley and no 
dirt. In the case of consignments which contain up to 1 per cent, of dirt, 
buyers make deductions for dirt at the rate of the price of wheat. For any 
dirt over 1 per cent, deductions are made at double the contract rates. 
Similarly deductions are now made for excessive mixtures of barley m 
wheats , therefore it does not uow pay dealers to put dirt into these wheats. 
The effect of the new basis is, it is stated, most noticeable in the Pimjab. 
Wheat IS now marketed here with much less barley, it being now possible 
to get Punjab wheats in large quantity containing on an average less barley 
than the old Delhi choice white which has degenerated, also dirt is now well 
under 3 per cent., whereas it was formerly over 6 per cent. The saving in 
frei^t and in the cost of cleaning out this extra dirt, &c., is considerable, 
and must reflect to the farmer’s advantage in the way of an increased price 
which the buyer is able to pay for the cleaner grain while stiU retaining to 
himself all the profit which competitioa will allow. There is, however, a ten- 
dency in certain districts to water consignments of wheats. This is found, 
for example, m some parts of the canal colonies. 

Again consignments of wheats can now be got much more true to a type 
+:hflTi was the case formerly. Tflus is due to the work of the Agricultural 
Department in sending out pure types of seeds to growers which axe 
replacing the old mixed types grown. There is, however, still a necessity for 
grading wheat, and it seems desirable that some system of grading should be 
introduced. 

Other grams are now also sold on a basis of purity and quality. 

In the years 1903 and 1907 when, on Oie advice of the Inspector-General of 
Agriculture, the Punjab Agricultural Department was attempting to intro- 
duce acclimatised American cotton from Dharwar in the Bombay Presidency 
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airaiigements vrere made with ceitam firms to buy the Jcapas (ujaginued 
cotton) at a premium of Ue 1-S-O per maund (82 lbs.) over the price of 
desis. This was not satisfactoi'y, however, and in 1906 Mr. Milligan in- 
angurated a system of auction sales for the Lapas to assist farmers to get the 
proper market value for their cottons. The sales were held on certain pre- 
airanged dates at specified places fixed after consultation with the farmers 
concerned Arrangements were also made that suitable quantities of kapus 
should be brought to those places on those dates, and that intending buyers 
should be present. At these sales the kapas was roughly graded by the agri- 
cultural staff. This system of sale usually brought a premium over the 
ordinary market price for such kapas on the same date. It had its draw- 
backs, however, in that if a farmer brought his kapas to the auction on the 
date selected, and the market price happened to be low, there was a certain 
amount of dissatisfaction, for although the farmers had agreed to bring a 
certain quantity of their kapas to the sale on that date they were apt to 
think that if they had been left to market their produce on any date they 
wished to do so they might not have chosen a date when the price was so 
low; if, on the other hand, the market happened to be comparatively high 
on the auction day everybody was perfectly happy. In view of these di’aw- 
backs, therefore, it was thought advisable to discontinue these cotton auction 
sales as soon as a market for this quality of kapas was firmly established. 
The same system of auction sales has been adopted on the introduction of 4-F 
and other new types of both American and dcsM varieties. 

Further, to assist farmers to get fair market prices for their cottons, a 
system of telegraphing Bombay cotton prices to the principal markets in the 
Canal colonies was started by the Agricultural Department in 1917. Govern- 
ment bore aU the connected expenses (about Es.20 per mensem per market) 
till 1925, when the Provincial Cotton Committee resolved that the local bodies 
concerned should be advised to subscribe to the Agricultural Department the 
cost of these telegrams. District Boards concerned were accordingly 
addressed, and with the exception of Gujrat, Shahpur and Lahore, all ore 
now paying the cost of the telegrams sent to them. 

Experience indicates that the system benefits farmers, and it will be con- 
tinued. Government is also considering the amendment of the Punjab Muni- 
cipal Act so as to provide for power to prescribe standard weighing 
apphances and possibly to regulate market dues. 

The Punjab Provincial Cotton Committee referred to above was formed in 
1922 on the recommendations of the Indian Cotton Committee of 1918. It 
consists of about a dozen members, including Deputy Directors of Agricul- 
ture, prominent private growers, giuners and traders, wiiih the Director of 
Agriculture as President, and interests itself in all matters connected with 
cotton growing and trading. 

Very soon after the introduction of 4-P American cotton it was discovered 
that deshi and 4-P could be mixed to a very large extent without buyers bemg 
able to detect it. This mixing is undoubtedly done mostly after the produce 
leaves the hands of the farmers. Some mixing is done by the village shop- 
keeper, but in the kapas stage the mixing can be detected by the presence of 
the desht seeds, as these differ markedly from the seeds of American types. 
Most of the mixing is done during the giiuiing piocess as an intimate mix- 
ture almost impossible to estimate can be made at that time at practically 
no extra cost 

In cases where Ajuerican cotton is sold forward in a year when vhe 
variation in prices is great, the temptation to mix these cottons is very 
great, the loser in the transaction often being able to minimise his loss 
by resorting to this practice. 

The mixing of Ameiican types of cottons with deshis has a considerable 
infiuenoe on the spinning quality of the consignment and the measure 
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of that influence can only be detected Trith accuracy when the consignment 
IS put through the spinning moll. 

Under the present system of marketing, therefore, cottons are purchased 
largely on the reputation of previous consignments and as middlemen 
cannot offer more for cottons than they get from the spinner the result 
of the mixing is that prices are lowered and the difference comes out 
of the farmer’s pockets To mitigate this evil the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee put forward the Cotton Pressing and Ginning T'actories Act 
which came into force in 1925. The Act provides for the maintenance 
of registers containing daily records of the amounts of cotton ginned, and 
the number of bales pressed in each factory; the identification of the 
factory ooncerned, a record of the names of the ipersons for whom the 
cotton was ginned or pressed, the marking of bales, the submission of 
returns to a prescribed authority on prescribed dates, the use of correct 
scales and weights in the factory, the construction of gin houses in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications approved by the prescribed authority, 
Ac. The Act will enable bales to be traced hack to the persons who ginned 
and haled them, and it is hoped that it will he of assistance in checking 
the practice of mixing and adulteration. Growers of American cotton have 
already lost much owing to the practice of mixing. If this does not stop, 
there will he httle or no incentive for farmers to grow better staples and 
the result may he disastrous. The present slump in the ipremium of 
American varieties is partly due to the general fall in price of cotton, 
but is also due to an appreciable extent to the loss of confidence by the 
trade in the quality of Punjab cotton delivered at the spinning mills owing 
to the wholesale mixing with deshi cottons which has taken place so commonly 
in the Province in past years. 

In my opinion the real remedy is to sell cotton on a certificate of quality 
as many commodities now are. A suggestion on this point has been dis- 
cussed by the Provincial Cotton Committee and the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee at Bombay, hut the latter Committee considers that there are 
great difficulties in the way of working this system. It certainly means 
nothing lees than a revolution in the system of cotton trading, but the 
Director of Agriculture feels that the difficulties are greatly magnified 
and that they will have to be faced sooner or later if the farmer is to 
get a fair price for his cotton and fair inducement to grow a better 
quality. This system of selling cottons would undoubtedly give cotton 
growing a greater stimulus than anything that has ever yet been done. 
An endeavour to find ways and means to give it a trial on a small scale 
in the Punjab is heing made. In every village there are facilities of some 
sort for marketing, if nothing more than the shop of the iania (a shop- 
keeper who lends money and supplies various kinds of goods, including 
the ordinary necessaries of life to his customers). In small towns there 
are numbers of such shops. There are also regular mandis {markets) 
scattered throughout the Province, but the market charges are fixed by the 
traders ooncerned, the farmer has no voice in their management. In the 
canal colonies most cultivators have to carry their produce twenty miles or 
less to a Ttiandi, hut outside these colonies regular mandis are much more 
scarce. 

Even the markets in the canal colonies are not satisfactory, however, 
and transport communications are often not good, but Government has 
in hand an extensive programme for improving roads and for extending 
the railways in the Province. 

(6) I think the system of mark'Sting is very unsatisfactory. 

The farmer has the following ways of disposing of ^ his prodnce • — 

(1) He may sell his produce to the village bania. 
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(2) He may sell to a peripatetic -dealer or to the representative ot 
a firm sent ont to the village to buy pioduce. 

(3) He may take his produce direct to the mandi and sell it through 
a commission agent (arfi). 

(4) In the case of cotton he may sell direct to the ginning factory, 
and in the case of wheat he may meet a broker (diilul) of a firm who 
will bring him to a buyer. 

(6) Co-operative commission shops are now being estahlishedj the 
members of which are farmers who sell their produce through this 
agency. Private co-operative associations are arising, such as the one 
established at Bahlwal (Shahpur district) which deals in all farm 
prodnce. 

Regai'ding services rendered, the farmer usually has an account with 
the village tania who generally supplies him with the necessaries of life 
throughout the year. Like everybody else the bania buys the produce 
as cheaply as he can and usually a good deal below market price. Usually 
the cultivator is not in close touch with market conditions and is much 
at the mercy of the iama, or any other dealer; hut the farmer prefers 
to sell his produce in the village as he avoids many of the difficulties 
which he meets with in distant markets. For example, he avoids having 
to wait for a buyer and the trouble of taking his produce many miles back 
to his home again if he meets with unfavourable offers; having to wait for 
payments; the trouble of arranging for accommodation for hie caftle 
while they are away from home, &g., &c. 

The lama transports the produce to the mandi and sells it thiough a 
commission agent (arU) there. 

The commission agent takes delivery of the produce from the farmer, 
stores it, arranges for the sale, does any work of bagging, stacking, 
weighing, collecting money, Ac., &c. The charges vary in the various 
markets, hut may be taken as Ils.1-9-0 to Hs.1-12-0 per cent In addition 
there are many payments in kind to be made by the seller including 
deductions for chanties, the water man, cook and servants of the com- 
mission agent, for covering loss in dryage, for samples of the produce, 
«Sfcc, All this brings the direct expenses of the seller up to something like 
Es.S-S-O to Es.3-8-0, or even as high a§ Rs.4 per cent. The conumssion 
agent also charges from the buyer Rs.0-^0 to ^.1 for brokerage and any 
other services he may render If the produce is not sold immediately 
the commission agent may advance part of the price of the produce to 
the farmer, for which he charges interest. This may he at the rate of 
about annas 12 per cent, per month. 

The total charges made in diffeient markets in the canal colonies vary 
enormously and there seems no great reason for this. 

The farmer complains that when he goes to the market with cotton, 
for example, and has made a bargain, the bnyer sometimes objects to 
the quahty of the kapas when most of it has been unloaded, the excuse 
made being that it is not of as good quality at the bottom of the cart 
as on the top of the cart. The farmer cannot easily reload his cotton 
and usually has to take a lower price. Complaints are also made of 
incorrect weighments, &c. Practically no barter takes place in the markets 
in this Province. 

I have sent separately copies of information* collected at my request by 
various departmental officers in connection with letter No. 671-14, dated 
l9th August, 1926, from the Liaison Officer between the Royal Oommission 
of Agriculture and the Government of India. In my opinion intensive 
enquiries are needed into the conditions of marketing in typical markets. 
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and in this connection I may state that the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee has agreed to finance an intensire enquiry into cotton financing 
and marketing in the Punjab. The enquiry will last from 1st of September 
1927, to the end of Pebruaryj 1928. iJso the Board of Economic Inqmrv, 
Punjab, has under consideration a proposal to start an enquiry into the 
marketing of agricnltural produce in the Province, and a sub-committee 
has been appointed to consider the case. I hope we will get this enquiry 
started in the coming summer. This I think will throw considerable light 
on the marketing question here. 

For several years hack, the Lyallpur market has been admittedly far 
too small for the extensive business in farm produce conducted there; 
also complaints have been heard from time to time from farmers that 
weighments of produce there are unfair, that middlemen are exacting 
unfair allowances, that there are no facilities for farmers to store their 
produce, &c. 

The Punjab Government has had the question of improving this market 
under consideration for some time and has decided to start a new market 
on another site which has been fixed. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee suggested that open cotton markets 
on the Berar system should he introduced in the canal colonies, and this 
proposal was considered by the Punjab Provincial Cotton Committee; also 
later by the Punjab Government. The views of the Committee were that 
separate cotton markets were not suitable for the canal colonies. In these 
colonies cotton, wheat and oilseeds are the main commodities and are sold 
in the same market. These markets are generally enclosed hy buildings 
composed of the shops, houses, etc., of the dealers and commission agents 
concerned. These dealers and commission agents pay hig^ prices for their 
sites and carry a continuous business over a large part of the year in 
cotton, wheat and oilseeds; but if markets were opened for cotton only, 
they would be idle for the greater part of the year. 

After a good deal of consideration Government decided to amend the 
Municipal Act in order to introduce standard weights and measures. This 
will be an improvement, hut there is nothing to prevent uncontrolled 
markets being established just beyond Municipal limits, and I am personally 
of opinion that we must aim at introducing, as early as possible, a Bill for 
the regulation of the sale of the main commodities in general markets 
which will provide for i^reaentation of farmers on the market committee, 
and will have a sphere of action which can be extended beyond the limits 
of Municipal areas. 

At present the mandi charges are controlled in practically all mandts by 
a panchayat of dealers, and I have no doubt that these men will strongly 
object to this proposal; but I feel that farmers will never get fair markets 
for their produce until they have a voice in their management; including 
regularising of the commission which they have to pay to dealers, the 
deductions to he made for chanties and other dues. 

To provide for the establishment and the better regulation of cotton 
markets in the Bombay Presidency, a Bill has been drafted on the recom- 
mendation of the Indian Central Cotton Committee and has now been 
published in the Bombany Oovernment Gazette prior to introduction in the 
Legislative Oonncil This Bill is on the lines of what I would suggest for 
the Punjab; but we want one for general markets here. 

(c) As regards wheat much was done by narrowing the selling basis on 
such points as the ouargins for dirt and impurity (vide page 216). T^e 
Agricultural Department has also done a good deal to raise the quality 
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and puiity of Trheats by displacing tbe original mixtures of types grown, 
by pure types of wheat such as Punjab 11 and 8-A which now cover a total 
area of over a million acres (liidc page 107). These wheats are spreading 
rapidly, and it is now possible to get large commercial consignments of one 
pure type. It has been shown by the results of miUing tests which I have 
carried out in the Punjab that on account of the more accuiate con- 
ditioning which can be done when preparing the wheat for grinding, the 
miller can get more out of a pure type of wheat than out of the mixtures 
previously found in the markets. 

The N’orth-lVestern Railway have recently had an officer on special duty 
enquiring into the possibilities of instituting a system of gi'ain elevators 
in the Punjab. A complete scheme must he worked out as the success 
ot the elevators will depend on whether grain can be cleaned, stored and 
graded in them at a cost which will give results that will compete with 
the present method of marketing. Also the system will have to be suitable 
for trade in the country as well as for export as the latter fluctuates so 
excessively. 

As regards cottons the Agricultural Department has already introduced 
over a million acres of pure types which have replaced the mixtures 
previously grown in the Punjab {mde page 198). Unfortunately mixing of 
desJii and American cottons has been rife for & number of years back and 
this has caused great loss to farmers by adversely aSecting the reputation 
which Punjab cotton had in the world’s markets. 

Investigations have shown that American cottons growing in the fields 
usually do not have more than 5 to 7 per cent, mixtures of deshi in them; 
that 10 per cent, is less common, and that they are very often practically 
pure. On the other hand, cottons when leaving the ginning factories 
frequently have 26 per cent, deshi mixtures, and are somietimees mixed with 
deshis to the extent of 30 to 40 per cent. A point of interest in this con- 
nection is the information I have received that the lots sent to Bombay 
from certain markets were more or less pure, while the lots sent abroad 
were mnch more mixed. It seems to me that the reason of this is that the 
Bombay mill owners have a close enough connection with, the Punjab to 
know what qualities of cottons are grown here and to take measures to 
get consignments of something like those qualities, whereas people in 
countries outside India are having the highly adnlterated Punjab American 
cottons palmed off on them as tbe sort of thing actually grown in the 
Punjab. The most serious aspect of the situation is that if the reduction 
in prices of American comes to a point at which it no longer pays the 
farmer to give the extra water and attention which the American crop 
requires these high-class cottons will cease to be grown and Punjab farmers 
will lose the extra profits which they have pocketed in the past. There 
is an obvious need for the qualities, quantities and purities of the cottons 
grown in the Punjab to be better known in wider cotton markets, and 
steps are being taken to effect this. The situation is helped by the fact 
that the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act which came into 

operation on 8th August, 1926, assists in checking mixing, as it enables 

bales to he traced back to the persons who ginned and haled them ; but in 
my opinion the mixing evil will never be eradicated till tbe testing-bousa 
system referred to on page 138 of the memorandum is in operation. In this 

connection I am glad to hear from the Director of Industries that a 

^vernmenfc cotton-spinning mill is to he started at Shahdara, near Lahore, 
in the next couple of years or so where in collaboration with him important, 
tests may he made. If cottons could be sold on a basis of quality instead 
of largely on reputation as at present, grading would immediately be started 
by farmers and dealers in order to get better prices, and we would turn 
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that greatest of all ■dimug forces, self-interest^ into helping us to improve 
the qualities of cotton giown, instead of hindering us as at piesent, 

(d) Telegrams giving cotton prices lu Bombay are posted in the moie im- 
portant cotton markets in the Punjab three times per week fi'om about l&t 
November to end of February. District Boards or Municipalities concerned 
pay for these telegrams 

If the Bill for the regulation of markets above suggested were in operation 
it would be the duty of the committee of growers and traders managing a 
market to collect this and other information and make it available to all 
in the market. 


Question 22. — Co-opebation. — (a) I think propaganda, including lectures, 
lantern slides, cinema films, etc., making known the benefits of co-operation, 
is of great importance. This the Go-operative Department has taken up 
vigorously 

(b) (i) These confer great benefits on the agricultural community in that 
they provide credit at reasonable rates and ensure fairness in dealings 
They encourage thrift and punctuality in repayment of loans, are an 
influence tendjng to check the borrowing of money for unproductive pur- 
poses, &c. 

(ii) Purchase and sale societies ought to be useful, for example, in the 
purchasing of ordinary necessaries of life and other requisites in demand 
in the community. There will be difficulties in providing the skill to buy 
commodities as economically as will please the members, and also in getting 
people to purchase from the society when the rates are less favourable than 
they are in other places, <fcc., &c , but I think work on this line should be 
persevered m. 

(lii) Societies for the sale of produce would be useful and ought to do 
well. In the case of cotton, for example, the society could arrange for 
grading the hapas, as the Agricultural Department did in the case of cotton 
auctions. The results of this would be that the produce will be worth more 
in the market These societies can also ensure fair weighments and save 
the farmer from having to pay unnecessary and unfair aUowances which are 
said to he all too common in ordinary mandis The case' is similar with 
wheats, oilseeds, &c Again, there seems to be an opening for a sale society 
for the grading and marketing of fruits, vegetables, eggs and other perish- 
able farm produce. 

(vii) I think it is a little early for these yet, but they can be tried. 

fviii) 1 am not very hopeful of cattle breeding and cattle insurance 
societies, as cattle breeding is not paying enough. 

(ix) Better farming societies have just been formed, and it is yet early to 
saj' mucn about them , but I think there is a future for them, as it has been 
shown conclusively that profits can be greatlj' increased by better farming 

Question 25. — Wbleabb of Ruhal Population. — (a) I think that propa- 
ganda in the form of lectures, lantern views, cinema films, Ac., would do a 
good deal in this direction 

(b) The Board of Economics in the Punjab, which is a non-official body 
and IS oomposed of officials and non-officials, does very good work in this 
connection. 

Question 26. — Statistios. — (a) (i) The aieas of crops are recorded before 
each harvest by patwaris (village accountants) and are accurate enough for 
all practical purposes. 
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fii) In the Punjab, forecasts of areas and yields are published for the 
folloiving crops : — 

(1) cotton; 

(2) wheat; 

(3) sugarcane; 

(4) lodii oil seeds (rape, toria, taiamira, mustard) and linseed; 

(5) sesamnra, and 

(6) indigo. 

Yield figures are given in Statement V of the Season and Crop Report for 
the following crops; — 

(1; cotton; 

(2) wheat; 

(3) sugarcane; 

(4) rah^ oilseeds excluding linseeds; 

(6) rice; 

( 6 ) jDwa7; 

(7) bajra; 

(8) maize; 

(9) barley; and 

(10) gram. 

Also areas and outturn figures for tea are collected and sent separately to 
the Director-General, Commercial Intelligence. 

In Statement III of the_Season and Crop Report, the areas but not the 
yields of jna-ny other crops "are given. 

Crop forecasts, including estimates of areas and yields are published by 
the Director of Agriculture. For this purpose he receives information from 
the Revenue authorities and from this District Agricultural Staff on which 
he bases his estimates. 

In the case of the Revenue authorities the field haimngo — a revenue 
' ofBloial who supervises the patwans — submits to the Tahaildar an estimate 
of yield after consultation with farmers and his patwans. The Tahsildar 
irames his own estimates for the whole tahsil, based on the reports from his 
different Tcanungos and on his own observations and consultations with 
farmers. • The Tahsildar in turn sends his estimates to the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s Office, where the Revenue Assistant frames his own estimates 
from hiB own observations and from figures given by Tahsildars. 

The Director of Agriculture then compares these district estimates with 
other estimates which he receives from the agricultural staff who are work- 
ing in the district, and wilffi the other information which he receives, and 
frames his forecasts, which are published. 

The Director of Agriculture is also assisted in his estimates by a standard 
yield for each district which is fixed quinquennially. In fixing the standard, 
the yields fixed in the previous returns, or for assessment purposes, together 
with the results of the crop cutting experiments made annually, and during 
assessments are considered along with the opinions of local officers of the 
Revenue and Agricultural Departments. 

A statement showing the number of crop, cutting experiments conducted 
annually is attached. 

In the case of cotton, the Director of Agriculture is now further assisted 
by the weekly returns received under the Cotton Ginning and Pressing 

Mr. D. Milne. 



Factone^s Act of 1925^ which show what amounts of cotton are baled each 
week in each pressing factory in the Province 

With the increase in the number of Agricultural Assistants at work in 
districts, the number of observei's is increasing, and as these carry out crop- 
cutting experiments, the number of crop-cutting experiments is increasing 
In my opinion the increase in the number of crop-cutting experiments (i.e., 
harvesting of experimental areas under proper supervision) is of the greatest 
importance to increasing the accuracy of our estimates of yield. To my 
mind we conduct far too few of these experiments at present, but the 
numbers are limited by the staff available. 

Foi such crop ns wheat nnd barley a motor harvester could, I think, be 
evolved which could go into farmers’ fields and cut and probably thresh 
the crop as it goes along. With such a machine thousands of crop-cutting 
experiments could be done in a season, and the result would he of the very 
greatest value in the case of the crops mentioned above; but a machine 
has to be evolved as there is nothing suitable on the market for this pur- 
pose, and so far we have not been able to tackle the subject of evolving 
one. With the increaeed staff m the Engineering Workshop at Lyallpur. 
however, we hope that some attention will he given to it in the near 
future. 

(iii) This is done by the Director of Land Records, Punjab, who- can give 
all information. 

(iv) This is dealt with by the Revenue Department, who can give the 
information. 

(v) The recent spell of dry weather which this Province has had,, together 
with the anxious enquiries which we are receiving from firms as to where and 
how much rain has fallen, impresses upon me the necessity for more informa- 
tion being made available to the public re the amounts of rainfall in every 
iehstl of the Province. The Director of Land Records already receives 
weekly information of the rainfalls in each tehsd in the Province, but it 
seems necessary to get the information at least twice a week and to make it 
known in detail to the public. 
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(b) I would strongly recommend that the publication of the Inland Trade 
Keturns which were stopped in 1922 be restarted with all speed. They pro- 
vided for many crops a valuable means of checking the estimates of produc- 
tion. Taken together with statistics of areas and yields of crops, they gave 
an indication of food supplies in the country which is essential when food 
grains have to he controlled, as was the case with wheat here during the 
Gloat "War. These Inland Trade Returns are also essential for the study of 
the economic progress of India. 


Statement showing expenditure on Agriculture, including Veterinary, for the 
yeai 1006-01 to 1926-27 
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1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 


Budget of Director of Agriculture, 
Punjab 


Agriculture 


• Ra 
96,710 
1,35,636 
1,80,248 
2,14,227 
2,26,614 
2,46,646 
2.72,416 
3,71,552 
5,18,156 
5,20,606 
5,75,634 
7,62,382 
10,09,617 
12,59,024 
14,64,464 
16,36,010 
14,84,105 
13,25,635 
14,03,169 
18,08,980 
24,49,600 


Yetermary. 


Rs. 

3,63 210 
3,45,623 
3,12,826 
3,24,077 
3,18,421 
3,33,897 
5,16,304 
5,54,036 
5,63,279 
6,29,617 
5,86,351 

5.14.230 
5,80,190 
6,86,904 

8.88.231 
10,47,893 

9,69,414 

8,65,033 

9,02,657 

12,06,488 

11,55,600 


Total. 


Budget of P.W.D 


Major and Minor 
Works, Ag iculture 
and Veterinary. 


Rh 

4,59,920 
4,81,165 
4,93,074 ; 
5,38,304 
5,45,035 
5,80,443 
7,88,720 
9,25,587 
10,81,435 
11,50,123 
11,61,985 
12,66,612 
16,69,807 
19,45,928 
23,42,686 
26,83,904 
24,53,619 
21,90,648 
23,05,726 
30,15,418 
36,05,200 


Rs. 

1,61,782 
1,81,398 
60,367 
87,400 
65,419 
53,378 
70,913 
4,44,163 
4,16,936 
1,69,070 
i, 29, 840 
72,234 
1,05,139 
1,11,688 
3,31,868 
2,86,768 
1,35,270 
77,886 
77,337 
1,90,224 
10,22,200 


Grand 

Total. 


Be 

6,21.702 
6,62,653 
6,53,441 
6,25,704 
6,10,454 
6,33,821 
8,59,683 
13,69,740 
14,98,371 
13,19,193 
12,91,826 
13,38,846 
16,74,946 
20,67,616 
26,74,643 
29,70,672 
25,88,796 
22,68,554 
23,83,063 
32,05 642 
46,27,400 


Kote 


-Figures of actual expenditure for the year 1926-27 being not availt^ble, 
budget figures have been given. 


Oral Evidence. 

41.435. The Chairman Mr. Milne, you are Director of Agriculture in the 
Punjab? — Yes. 

41.436. You have provided us with a note of the evidence you wish to 

give; do you wish to add anything further to that at this stage? ^No 

41.437. Would you give us, quite shortly, an account of your own tiaining 
and past appointments? — ^I took a B.Sc. degree in agriculture in Aberdeen; 
I did a little extra -work in bacteriology and chemistry; I got a scholarship 
to study bacteriology at Copenhagen, which I never really started work on ; 1 
had held it a week when I was offered an appointment on a big land reclama- 
tion scheme in Egypt. I had to take my choice, and I went out to Egypt, 
and stayed there for two years, from 1905 to 1007. The water supply for that 
scheme failed. There was plenty of land but too little water, and I came to 
the conclusion that it could not be a success ; as a matter of fact, the scheme 
has since then become a complete failure, I went home to London and got 
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an appointment as Economic Botanist in the Punjab in 1907 ; since then I 
have been here. 

41j438. How long have you been in your present office P — Since 1928. 1 
officiated once or twice before. 

41j439 Your note of evidence as printed and before the Commission make.-* 
reference in more places than one to the provincial memorandum; we are 
accustomed to make public the notes of evidence presented, but not the pro- 
vincial memorandum, and we propose also to publish the note of your evi- 
dence as part of your evidence, when the proceedings are published. Perhaps 
you would look through the vai lous references to the provincial memorandum 
which occur in youi note and let us know whether we might embody the 
extiacts referred to in your note for publication? — ^Yes. 

41.440. Would you tell the Commission whether you think the arrangements 
which you have in this Province for making and preserving records of tho 
department are satisfactory. B'or instance, are records of the experiments 
that are made, including those that fail as well as those that succeed, being 
put together so as to be readily available for you, and, more lAportant still, 
for your successors ? — That sort of thing is published in what we call Part 2 
of the Annual Report, in which every officer is allowed to put down the details 
of any experiment he carries out, and I think most things will be found there 
I have no doubt that as time goes on we shall he able to improve a good deal 
on what has been done, but there you will find the work that has been done 
in the department, fairly fully depicted. 

41.441. You axe yourself satisfied that enough pains are being taken 
accurately to record experience as you go along ? — Yes, I think we are doing 
all we can; we shall improve with time no doubt, 

41.442. I want to gei from you in evidence a statement of your existing 
cadre and its disposition through the Province. Is the table shown on pages 
188 and 189 to date. It shows the Province divided into five Circles? — Yes. 
we are about to open another Circle in Rawalpindi. As a matter of fact, the 
order has just been passed, and the opening will take place now , but the men 
have not moved yet 

41,443 What is the grade of officer in charge of each Circle? — An Indian 
Agricultural Service officer. 

41.444. Holding what rank? — ^Deputy Director. 

41.445. The subordinate staff in each Circle depends, I suppose, upon the 
stations situated in that Circle? — Quite 

41.446. Then for the future you have favoured us with two draft pro- 
grammes of expansion during the period of the next five years. How far 
are these programmes accepted? Is the matter still under consideration?' — 
We have got the first year’s instalment; the second is going before the 
Council at this sitting. The programme signed by Mr. Emerson is the one 
we are working on. 

41.447. Is that finally accepted? — ^I do not know that one can say it is 
accepted, because, after all, it depends on the vote of the Council. The 
Council will vote upon the instalment for each year as it comes. It is rather 
hard to say at this stage whether it vdll he all accepted. 

41.448 It IS rather a guide as to your own ideas as to what should be 
done, for your own purposes? — Yes. 

41.449 Has it been presented as a five-years’ programme to the legisla- 
ture? — No; I have no doubt that the individual members have seen it, but 
not the legislature as such. 
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Mr. Barton. It is m the shape ot a note which the Government wiU con- 
sider 

The Ohmrman: I am leally seeking guidance as to whether it would be 
proper tor me or any of my colleagues, all of whom have seen the document, 
to refer to particular paragiaphs. 

Mr. Jianon . 1 think so. 

Mi. Kamai "Weie you anxious to have a guarantee that it should be a 
five-yeais’ programme^ — Yes, I should like it to go through, the first year 
has gone through the Council, and we aie acting on that, the second year is 
in the Budget now before the Legislative Cteuncil It has been passed by 
the Standing Finance Committee and everybody else. 

The ChairmaTi' But it is a fact that the Council itself has not had the pro- 
gramme presented as a five-years’ piogramme^ — No It has not been pre- 
sented as a whole. 

Mr. Banon • No , the quefition of finance arises. 

41.450. Th^ Chairman Do you think the Council would be disinclined to 
commit itself'to a five-years’ programme, is that the idea.® — Yes, I think it 
is rather difficult tor any particulai Session of Council to say. 

41.451. Do you mean to bind its successor? — Of course, the same people 
will be in now tiU the end of that time 

41.462. Would it be a gieat advantage to you to know that you had your 
five-years’ programme assured t* — ^Yes, I think it would be much more satis- 
factory to US, 

41.463. Does the second of these programmes, so far as it deals with the 
first year of the five, lepiesent an accurate statement of what has already 
been approved? — ^Yes, we are absolutely up to date with that; I mean, >is 
far as the Council is concerned, it is passed. We have difficulty in getting 
some of the men, buying land for farms and so on, but as far as the Council 
is concerned, they have given us aU support. 

41.464. I think it would be a great help to the Commission if, during the 
period from now till the Commission reports, you could let us hear if any 
substantial changes are made? — -Yes. 

41.465. Because we shall be rather depending upon this as being, broadly 
speaking, an accurate statement of what is likely to be accepted as the five- 
years’ programme Can you tell us now what you consider the financial 
requirements for the whole five years would be P — I can tell you more or less ; 
it would be (a) non-recurring over Rs.72,00,000, and (6) recurring 
Rs.20,99,000. 

41,45i6. That is at the end of five years® — Yes, provided that we do not 
have to go into the question of the Hhsil farms, which will probably raise 
this non-recurring expenditure by 11 lakhs and the recurring by Bs.74,000, or 
something like that. At the present moment we are trying better farming 
societies to see how far we can make use of those to help us with work in 
the districts and. save us from having to put down tehsil farms in large 
numbers 

41,457. Have you worked out the problem of training the staff required to 
carry out this programme® — That is one of our very great diffi- 
culties; that is one of the things in regard to which it 
would help us very greatly if we could get the Council to pass this 
programme as a whole, as it is not easy to get permission to engage staff for 
something which has not been passed by the Council, and there is no doubt 
whatever that men requiie some years’ training before they can be put into 
a responsible position on a farm or anywhere else If we have got to wait for 
the Council to pass each item, and then think about recruiting the staff, it 
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will take us another six months probably before we can get anybody, and 
then perhaps a year and a half or two years before we can put a young man 
into a responsible position. That means delaying things a gi-eat deal. That 
is one of the great advantages we should have it we knew we were going to 
have this piogi’amme passed as a whole In that case we might then be able 
to get staff ahead a year and a half or two years, and have them trained 
and ready to take up their positions. We are particularly hard up at the 
present moment for trained staff. We are expanding at a very great rate, 
and we find that every man with any experience at all is called upon to fill 
half a dozen places while he can onlv fill one , that is the real trouble. 

41.458. If yon haio to depend on your budget to be passed from year to 
year, do you think you will be able to increase your cadre without sacrificing 
eflBciency Do you think you will be able to get the extra men and maintain 
the same degree of efficiency? — ^Tf we put raw men into positions of trust 
11 e cannot expect them to do as well as men who have been under the hand 
of some responsible person for a couple of years, and have then been sent 
out to take charge independently. 

41.459. Do you think the five-year programme as presented to the Com- 
mission is within your capacity? — t do not see why it should not he. Of 
course there is a i eitaiu difficiilts* in getting men with proper quahficatious 
and so on I am keen to maintain a fairly high level of salary for the men. 
If we offer small salaries we may rope into the service one or two men who 
have already had an agricultural education, as they must after all get some- 
thing to live on, but I feel that if the salaries offered are small yie will not 
attract the best brains of India into the Agricultural Service, and in ten 
years’ time we will have verv few men competing for these posts. That is 
one of the reasons why I think that we should get the old I.A.8. salary for 
the men we are getting into the new sen^ice which is about to be created. 
I feel that if we give a good salary people will compete to get into the 
service, and in ten years’ time we will have a nnmlier of men to select from. 

41.460. >Sir Senry Latnrence: "Wliat rate of salary are you referring to? — 
Ils.350 exclusive of over-seas allowance, rising to Rs 1,250, then selection 
grades. 

41,461 The Chahman: Is theie any prospect of your going outside the 
Province for men to fill any of these posts? — I do not know. 

41,462 Provincial patriotism, I suppose, runs high? — ^Yes, and provided 
we give good salaries I feel sure that there are men of ability who could 
come in , but if we make the salaries very small, then capable young people 
in the Punjab will not come in, and wo will not get men properly qualified 
foi the posts. 

41.463. Now a word or two on Question 1 in the Questionnaire, on 
Research You make a reference in several places in your note to Research, 
and the provincial memorandum! also refers to this question. What is your 
mew of the principle embodied in the Indian Central Cotton Committee? — 
The Indian Central Cotton Committee has done extraordinarily good work, 
and I think there are several outstanding reasons for it. One is that they 
have got money in their hands from the cess on cotton. If they like a 
scheme and decide to push it they can say, ‘ ' Here is the money with which 
to carry it out.” Secondly, we have got on that body not only agricultural 
officers and men who are doing work in various linos of agricultural research 
and administration, hut we have also got very prominent business men in 
Bombay who are spending a great deal of their time on running this Com- 
mittee. We have also a very able Secretary, and the combination has done 
extraordinarily good work. 

41.464. Ton think this principle of organising research according to the 
crop rather than according to the area moght be extended to other crops? — 
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That is nob very easy; foi examplej what would happen if you take up wheat 
in the same way P Our exports of wheat are sometimee nil. 

41,465, You are thinking of the difficulty of financing? — That is one 
ground. If you put some money into the scheme then you can get it to go 
through, but if you cannot get money there is not much that you can do. 

41,466 How about the oil seeds? Could you conceive of a way in which 
an organisation dealing with the oil seed trade could be financed by the 
trade P — I think that if it is to be run on the same lines as the Indian Ctentral 
Cotton Committee, it will not be very popular No one likes extra taxation. 
The question is whether one can find the money from existing funds No one 
is keen on further taxation Everyone is against that. 

41.467. The cotton industry does not resen b the cess? — ^They are thinking 
a little more about it, now that the prices of cotton have co^me down so much. 

41.468. The cess has been reduced p — I t is now 2 annas per bale instead of 
4 annas per bale as formerly. 

41.469. Are there any other crops in this Province which might be organised 
in the same way as the cotton? — ^If you start putting a cess or tax on crops 
people ■will*be rather against it. But I do not see why we should not have 
something on the lines of that for sugar. You have a Bureau of Information 
for sugar at Pusa, and the provincial people all benefit by it. I think funds 
for new work will probably have to be found by the Provinces themselves. 

41.470. The prospect of organising these trades from the producer to the 
manufacturer and the final distributor offers certain attractions? — ^It does; 
it 3 'ou can bring lu members of the trad.e as in the case of cotton it will be a 
veij great asset We have in our Provincial Cotton Committee people who 
are interested in trade and they are always helpful, 

41.471. I should like your views as to the extent to which the Provinces 
are in touch with each other in the matter of research, are you satisfied 
with that? — I think that there is much anore to be done in that way. These 
sectional conferences that are held at Pusa are extremely good things. I do 
not see why the main crops, or at least the main divisions of work, should 
not have each a conference of that sort and meet in other Provinces which 
are carrying out the particular work concerned. I find that a great deal of 
good comes out of these conferences, hot bo much from what actually taltcs 
place in the formal work of the conference but from mutual discussions. 
One finds that these very often remove difficulties. In short, I think that 
these meetings at Pusa are ver^ ralu.'ibJe as affording the men opportunities 
I or discussing their problems. 

41.472. Anothei idea would be a meeting between the representatives, 
say, oi a group ot Provinces? — Yes. 

41.473. That will he helpful, you think? — ^Very helpful indeed; I think all 
that sort of thing should be encouraged. 

41,474 Do you think that the Government of India, with the Imperial 
Agricultural Department at Pusa to support it, might take a rather more 
leading part in arranging co-operation between' Province and Province? — It 
would be a good thing to do w. I think that that is a very important 
function of Pusa. 

41.475. Ton say in your memorandum that there is one direction in W'hich 
the Government of India might be able to assist, namely, in the provision of 
central research officers forf particular subjects, who would be available for 
employment in a Piovince for a definite period of time ? — ^Yes. 

41.476. It is a direction in wibichrou would like to see developments, is it? 
— ^Yes, it has been useful in the past and I feel sure it will be so again. The 
point there is that as the prob'ems arise you would have ti’auied men who 
would be capable of starting work straight away. We have had one or two 
officers of that sort already in the Punjab, 
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41.477. Has it occurred to you that if there was in existence, as part or 
the organisation of the Central GoveiJiment, some Body able to examine 
proposals for joint research between Province and Province and with a fund 
at ite disposal to meet the expenditure direct it it approved of them, that 
might assist co-ordination P — Yes, it would if you had the money. That 
comes more or less to the same thing as the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee. 

41.478. In practice, do you meet with schemes or rather subjects of research 
which, in your view, would be capable of being broken up into component 
parts, one part being some fundamental problem which might he dealt with 
at Pusa, anothei part being, let ns say, a botanical problem which might he 
dealt with in the Province, and so on P — Just at the moment I cannot think 
of a particular item. In every problem that one takes up there is a part of 
it usually that can be taken up in the central Institute If one starts on a 
problem one begins at the rough outside, but it gradually broadens out, and 
one finds that one has to set aside many fascinating lines of study and carry 
on with what will be of practical value quicker. Thero are plenty of lines of 
research which Pusa could help idie Provinces with, although a good deal of 
each IS usually affected materially by local conditions, and that is best done 
in the Province itself 

41.479. What Pusa varieties are popular in this Province at the moment? 
— The best thing we have got in sugarcane, C.O. 206; I am talking of the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture. 

41.480. No Pusa wheats at all? — They have not suited us very well. 1 
think one of the causes is that the local environment is very, very different 
from Pusa. 

41.481. Are you distributing any Pusa varieties at the moment? — ^No; wo 
found our own varieties more suitable for the local conditions. Pusa 12 is 
still being tried in certain parts of the Province. It is a wheat which requires 
rather a damp soil and a good deal of water, and that is not tlie kind of 
thing we have in the Punjab plains very generally. We have a dry, hard 
climate up here. With good land and plenty of water supply piobably 
Pusa 12 would do fairly well. It is a soft grained wheat, but is still hanging 
on in a few thousand acres. 

41,482 Various proposals have been put forward for financing agricultural 
research by means of a cess. Sometimes it is suggested that it should be a 
cess on agiicultural produce exported from India and at other times it is 
suggested that there should be a general cess on an acreage basis. Have 
you anything to say on those two proposals ? — I think that any extra money 
would be a good thing, but extra tax in any way would be rather objected 
to. But why can we not have a bigger proportion of the revenue money of 
the Province set distinctly apart for agricultural development, or something 
of that sort ° If that is feasible the money already got in as revenue might 
be utilised. 

41,48S'. Who directs agricultural research in this Province .5* Do you do- it 
yourself? — I do it in consultation with the heads of the different sections 
concerned. They draw up their piogrammea and they come to me. If there 
IS anything that I do not approve of m them I have the option of saying so. 

41,484. Profestsor Crangulee ■ You have no such thing as a Research 
Council P — We are starting one again. The Department did start one, and it 
did not work well, that was many years ago, and we have just decided to 
start a reseai'ch committee again. 

41,486. Piofessor GcmguUe’ Could you tell bhe Commission why it failed? 
—I think that each researcher was so busy on his own lino of research that 
.he had not the time to look at the other man’s work, and the Director did 
not consider that it was really very helpful. 
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41.486. The Chairman. In fact, the Research Council can only be an 
advisory body to the individual lesponBible, and the latter’s job must be a 
one mail’s job, must it notf* — ^Yes, at the same time I should like to see a 
research committee tried again. One point of advantage about it is that 
u’heu a man takes up a certain line of work and he wishes to dovetail it into 
another man’s work we might be able to arrange with the other man so that 
he might take up that particular piece of work and help the first man 
through. 

41.487. Are you satisfied with the botanical side of your research work? — 
We are all in a state of change here. In the old days I was the only Imperial 
ofScer in the Botanical section, and had to tackle most things myself, but 
now the work is being broken up The horizon of work has widened so much 
that we want a man on each important crop with a staff to assist him. We 
have got a Specialist officer on cottons, partly financed by the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, and he spends Ins whole time on that work; he has got a 
farm of about 218 acres with a good staff for it. Then we have a Oerealist, 
a man taking up work on the cereals; we have also got a man on fodders, 
and so on. As ihe horizon widens we are dividing up the work, and each of 
these crops becomes a one man’s job. 

41.488. How about the cahbre of the men employed? Are you satisfied 
with that ^ — We have not a very wide choice. Up to date not very many 
men from the Punjab have taken up agriculture, or rather the various 
phases of agriculture, and personally I should like to see a keener competi- 
tion than there exists at the present moment. We are always in great diffi- 
culties when we want to fill a post. 

41.489. If you are unable to find the right man in the Punjab would you 
be supported if you went elsewhere in the world for him?* — ^It is difficult to 
say what other people would do, but my own feeling is that there should be 
no difficulty. 

41.490. I suppose that the broad view to take is that it you can get the 
right man locally in the Province then by aU means take him, but if you 
cannot, it is no use taking one who is not up to the job? — ^Yes, as a matter 
of fact we are trying to get one or two men from outside, and I am being 
supported all round in this. 

41.491. Frofessor Qangulee. Outside India or outside the Province? — Out- 
side the Province and even outside India. 

41.492. Mr. Calvert: Would it pay sufficiently to get a real expert? — I feel 
that the salary is sometimes very low, and therefore not enough to attract 
good men. 

41.493. The Chairman: After all a man in an important position of that 
bort may affect the prosperity of an enormous number of cultivators over a 
w'lde area in the Province for the next fifty years, may he not? — ^bly peiaonal 
feehng is that if you get the ri^t l^pe of man he is worth his weight in 
gold, and that it is a sheer waste of money to go in for one who is not up to 
the standai*d, as the zamindar will get nothing out of it I think it is 
essential that we should create a keen competition by offering attractive 
terms. We should then be able to choose the best men from a large number 
of applicants. 

41.494. A word about this prospective extension in the numbers of your 
staff throughout the Province : are these men to be part of the new 
Superior Provincial Service recommended by the Lee Commission p — Y es, 
that is the idea. 

41.495. Have you definitely commenced recruiting for that Sujperior 
Provincial Service? — .What we have done so far is this: we have takea 
men on a temporary basis until the rules about the new service are out, 
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and if in the meantime we find them suitable these men will he offered 
permanent posts in the new Service. 

41.496. Sir jSenrjj Lawrence ; What is the present position with legard 
to these rules? — I think they are now on my office table. A& a matter 
of fact, I believe they are waiting for me to see them. I have had a 
man in my office on this work for the past few weeks. 

41.497. la this a ppropoaal that you are making to the Government?— 
The case has come down to me from the Punjab Government and I have 
been ashed to frame certain mica. 

41.498. The Chairman : Is the matter not still with the Government 
of India? 

Mr. Barron: The same thing has got to be worked out for a greax 
number of other Services, and we put an officer on special duty for a 
short time in the Secretariat to lay down certain general lines for the 
various departments and these general lines are being applied by the 
various departments to their own men. 

41.499. Sir Senry Lawtence : And after that they will have to receive the 
sanction of the Government of India, and probably also of the Secretary 
of State ? — Yery probably. 

41.600. The Chairman: What salaries are you recommending? 

Mr. Barron: We have started with these temporary men about whom 
reference has been made by Mr. Milne. They are getting Rs.SOO rising 
by B&.40 for a probationary period of two years. Before the end of that 
period the new rules will have come into force. 

When the new service is opened what pay is it suggested to give them? — 
The present pay of Bs 300 rising by Rs 40 will be taken as our guide. The 
maximum has not yet been decided 

41.601, The Chairman • Are you carrying out any post-graduate training 
in the Province? — Yes, at Lyallpur where we have started with one or two 
students this year; it is open to anybody to come in and study. In 
the Veterinary College there is a refresher course. 

41,502 How many men are in fact undergoing this course of post- 
graduate training? — ^If you mean the M.Sc. degree then there is just one at 
piesent. 

How about the post-graduate training which fits a man for higher 
research? — ^There is a definite course and a definite degree, the M.Sc., 
attached to it, that is all. 

41,603. Is any scheme being contemplated for training after the final 
degree is taken? — You are perhaps thinking of our scheme for the training 
of students at Shergarh? 

I shall come to my question in a moment, but let me hear what you 
have to say about this first? — ^I think the Shergarh case has come back 
to me again. It has been altered somewhat, with the result that I have 
got to look it up again. But 1 understand that we will have a scheme, 
whether it is what I put up or not I do not know. I think that liiis 
scheme is very iioiportant. I am very keen on it. I have a feeling that no 
boy who goes out raw from the University is fitted to start as an Agri- 
cultural Assistant or to farm on his own aooonnt without considerable 
danger to bi-maAlf and others. A hoy who comes out of College thinks he 
knows everything, and it is only after the corners have been knocked off 
him that he begins to reahse that the fundamental principles which He 
was taught in college are sound only if they are applied in the proper 
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way. It is extraordinarily easy to misapply tkem. That sort of thing 
has happened in every country in the world. I feel that this scheme is 
helpful in that way. It puts the boys in a position where they have 
to look after themselves and do their own farming, while they are given 
a helping hand by "the trained men of the Agricultural Department. 

41.604. As Indianisation proceeds in the Agricultural Service, do you 
contemplate Pusa taking a greater part in post-gradnate training than 
it has in the past? — I think it will if it will specialise. I think, however, 
the Provinces will also take a greater part in that work. We ourselves 
aie gradually getting more facilities for training men and I have no 
doubt that other Provinces are also doing the same. Pusa would piobably 
go in for a greater degree of specialisation. 

41.605. If yon Qiad a teacher or teachers of world-wide reputation at a 
centre like Pusa they would attract pupils from all over India? — ^Yes, for 
special subjects. That is where other countries have gone ahead of ua. 
They have specialised more than we have. 

41.506. What iai your view about the best system of training Indiana? Do 
you bebeve in their going overseas for a certain part of their training, or 
would you prefer to see them trained in India? — ^I would like to see a 
hoy who is going to work in the Punjab take his B.Sc. in the Punjab and 
then go elsewhere Travelbng is an excellent thing for any man, because 
it shows him other people actually making a living by doing things in 
a way different from that to which he has been accustomed This iS more 
convincing than any lectures can ever be. 

41.507. At what stage would you send them? — After they have taken 
the B.Sc. There is one point in this connection which I do not think 
has been sufficiently realised. We have a wonderful range of systems of 
farming in the Punjab and many variations of climate from Simla hills^ 
where crops suitable to colder chmates are grown, down to the hot dry 
plains of the Punjab. There is irrigated land and baram (rainfall watered) 
land. There is a greater range of crops here than can be seen in most 
other countries. I feel that the general education given for a B.Sc. 
Degree at LyaUpur is extraordinarily wide and a very fine training for a 
young man. I have often thought it would be a good thing for post 
graduates from other countries to spend a y^ear in the Punjab. 

41.508. There again it is very largely a matter of obtaining the services 
of a teacher of world-wide reputation? — Yes. 

41.509. Turning to your written memorandum, you give us in that 
memorandum a fairly complete picture of your educational system:, which 
is also described in the Provincial memorandum You have been engaged 
in this experiment of introducing agriculture into vernacular middle schools 
for the last five years? — It has been going on since 1918. 

41.510. Would you agreet that although this system has now been running 
for some years, it is still more or less in the experimental stage, or do you 
think, you have had enough experiment to say that it is a success? — I 
think it is playing a very important part in the education of young people 
in this Province. If these schools can open the minds of young boys in 
the Punjab to see that there is a possibility of improving agriculture 
by the application of science to it, they will have done one of the biggest 
things for education that has ever been done. Amongst the older people 
who have never had the opportunity of studying agricultural science it 
must be largely a matter of trust when they adopt anything new and if 
you can get into the minds of these boys the idea that it is possible to 
apply science to agriculture, and thereby improve the income of farmers from 
their land, you will at once have them seeking after knowledge. You cannot 
make farmers of those boys That would aiming too high. I do nor 
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agree ■with the idea that we are going to Ssend them back to the land 
with a complete education as farmers, my aim is to send them back with 
an inquiring mind asking tor help as to how they can enhance their income 
from their holdings. 

41,611. Are you satisfied with the results obtained!' — I think they are 
good, but of course, they could be bet'ber. These schools have made an 
excellent beginning. They have a total of 8,700 boys now, whereas a year 
ago the number was something like 3,000. In the near future, I look forward 
to a rise in the standard of "teaching. At the present moment the teachers 
are Senior Vernacular Middle School teacheis, who get a year’s tuition 
at Liyallpur, and you cannot teach a man very much about agriculture 
in a year if he has not been an agriculturist before he entered the 
College "We must not expect too much, but h think, there will soon be a 
demand tor men who have had a! thorough training in agricultural science to 
act as teachers in the schools. 

41,612 Have you any indications that many of these boys are setthng 
down on their farms — I got a note on that point from the Agricultural 
Inspector of Schools, but I noticed that Mr. Stewart had given you a list 
of where these boys went to, so I did nob mention that in my note. 

41,613. Do you form the impression that this system has not had an 
unsettling effect on the nnnd of the boys? — ^It will have the effect of 
making them ask for better -things; education always does. I think every 
man ought to be able to read and write, and that the three Rs. should 
he the principal things taught in "these schools together with an appeal 
to the mind of "the boy, similai* to that which Baden-PoweU has made 
with his Scouts. There are many things we can teach them which will 
be of real value to them as agriculturists, although we cannot make them 
farmers. 

41,514. On the whole you are well pleased with the results? — I think 
tremendous progress is being made. 

41,616. With regard to "the Agricultural College at Lyallpur, are your 
teachers there carrying out research work? — They carry out a certain 
amount in their spare time, bnt they have not time to do much. 

41,516. Are the research officers giving any lectures there ? — 'We are 
passing through a transitional stage. When first I went there, I had to 
do most of the "beaching and look after all the research work in the field; 
also I had to supervise botanical work throughout the Province. Later 
I got a certain amount of assistance and was able to give part of my 
teaching work to others, and as we got more staff, part of my research 
work also. In some of our sections we now have a number of Assistants 
who doi nothing but research, while others are doing teaching and research. 
We still need more staff and as time goes on we shall have some men who 
will he mainly teachers, and others mainly research workers. In my 
opinion every head of a research section should do a certain amount of 
teaching in his particular line of work. It is a great advantage to 
students to come across a man who is enthusiastic in his own line, as the 
head of a piece of research work usually is. My idea is that these researchers 
will give a certain number of lectures in the general course. 

41.617. As long as the research worker is not overloaded with teaching? 
— Yes. We are unloading research work from the teacher as fast as we 
get staff to do it. 

41.618. And also so long as the research worker is not expected to lecture 
on subjects which are essentially elementary ?— Yes. But men doing teaching 
work will have to teach elementary subjects, and every teacher should have 
a certain amount of research to do to prevent him becoming stale. A 
man who does teaching for four years or more without doing any research 
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Avork at all is apt to become stale. He lias not that vim and energy which 
infect the students and maJie them interested in their work. 

41.519. I gather from your note it is not your view that it would be 
advisable at this stage to think of opening any other agricultural college 
in the province Is there a large demand for that? — Occasionally we have 
a request for it, but I think, on the whole, I would not open another college 
for some time to come. If further estensicm is needed, it should take place 
at Lyallpur It is far cheaper and better to extend a single centre and 
equip it Avell than to have a number of isolated little centres which are 
badly equipped. 

41.520. Do you think the demand for another college is due at aU to the 
view that the existing college devotes itself mainly to the advancing of 
agriculture m irrigated areas? — I have heard that said fairly often, but 
I do not agree with it at all. 

41.521. Do you think you devote sufficient time to the problem of barani 
areas? — yes. We have farms in different areas which students visit on 
their tours. 

41.522. Mr CalveH Is there any harani Zand at Lyallpur? — No 

41,523 Is there any well-cultivation ? — No. Students have to see that 
on other farms when they go an tour. The fundamental principles of agri- 
culture are taught at Lyallpur, and added to this the lads go on tour. 

41.524. Sir Ganga Bam Where have you a haram farmP — ^At Guiviaspur. 
I am also starting a new one of about 600 acres at Sarsa. 

41.525. Pnofessor Gangulee, Do you take your students to Gurdaspur 
and keep them there for some time? — ^We take them on tour to various 
parts of -che Province. 

41,626 And keep them there lor some timeP — ^Por some days. They go 
on tour for a fortnight or three weeks at a time. 

41,527 The Ohairmam>: Do you think as a department you are giving 
a fair share of your attention to the problem of the haram areas? — I think 
it is very natural that irrigated areas near Lyallpur should come first. We 
started the college there, and we are gradually feeling our way to other 
areas, but it is only within the last couple of years that we have been 
able to get Agricultural Assistants even in some of the outlying districts 
like Campbellpur. I think that it is very natural that the college should 
have had its greatest effect on the area in its immediate vicinity. 

41.628. At the same time, it is true that the cultivators whose well- 
being and general economic status most require attention and advancement 
are the cultivators in the ha/ram districts? — I think they are more back- 
ward in some ways, but I do not see how else the work could have been 
started. A beginning had to be made somewhere and the fact that people 
elsewhere are crying out for help shows that something has been done 
in the canal colonies, at any rate. We hope to give the haram districts 
more and more attention as time goes on. 

41.629. I am going to read to you a short extract from the preface of 
the five years’ scheme presented by the Officer on Special Duty, under 
date 22nd April, 1926, page 2 — “ Little has been done except in connection 
with the Gurda&pur fai’m to solve local problems where they differ from 
those of districts under perennial irrigation. Neither staff nor money has 
the Doah, in the haram areas of the north and south-east Punjab or the 
been available for research and experiments in the woll-irngated tract of 
well-cum^eanal irrigated areus of the south-weat. Broadly speaking, it 
has been the relatively large owner in the colonies and his tenants who 
have reaped by far the greater portion of the department’s harvest. Very 
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little advance has been made by the smaU-holder outside the colonies.” 

Do you agree with those wo'rds? — ^Not altogether, but very nearly We 
discussed all this before that iiiemoraudum was written and I did not agree 
with the whole of it. For example, in the colonies and outside them, the 
small owner has his improved varieties of cotton and wheat and has the 
benefit of improved cultivation and implements, ]ust as the larger cultivator 
has. The fact is, however, that we started in the canal colonies, and 1 
think it would have been wrong to dissipate our energies in the scattered 
corners of the Punjab, we weie able to make a greater effect by not 
scattering our energies. 

41,530. On page 158 of your note, in answei to our Question 2 (vii), there 
IS a proposal to increase the knowledge of English of those students at the 
Agricultural College, at the expense of one year’s training in practical 
agriculture. I do not quite gather from your note whether you favour the 
proposed change and think the sacrifice worth while ? — 1 must confess I 
am a httle doubtful about this; it seems to me to be a most important 
thing that we should get the right class of men into the college : the 
middle class farmer; if this is going to put that education beyond his 
reach, then I think it will do us a great deal of harm. I have a feeling 
that an important factor in the success which we have had so far has 
been the fact that we have been drawing our men from the right kind 
of farmer, that they have been going back to their villages, talking to 
their own people, carrying on their work in the villages I would not 
like to see University education confined to the rich. As regards the 
question of raising the standaid of entrance to the Agricultural Collego, 
the position at the present moment is that the Principal of the College with 
hifi ofl&cers will try to formulate a complete scheme, and see how far we 
can solve the difficulty by giving scholarships and that sort of thing, 

41,631. The point is that this change, if it is approved, will throw the 
whole expense of education for an extra year on the parent? — Tea. 

41.632 Sir Scurry Laicrence: What will he the cost of making that last 
year free by special scholarships to all the students who take the fourth 
year? — ^It costs the student about Ea 40 or Es. 46 a month. 

41.633 How many students are involved, what is the total sum at 
stake? — That will vary as time goes on. 

41.634 What is the number now in the fourth year? — 41 in the fourth 
year, this year it le a big class, we have not had as many as that before. 

41,635. So that it could be done at the expense of Eb 26,000? — But then 
you see we may increase the numbers 

41,536. The Chairman-. I do not feel quite certain as to the meaning 
of what you say on page 165 in answer to our Question 4 (u) • “If any 
arrangement could be made between the Central Government and the- 
Provinces whereby capable and trained experts could be available for work 
in a Province when required, if would be an advantage ” Are you speaking 
there of what we were talking about before, namely, the making available 
* of experts for employment for a period in the Province and under the 
Provincial Government? — Tes, that was the idea there. 

41,687, Do you contemplate at all the setting up in provincial areas 
of research stations under the Central Government? — That is a matter 
that would have to be considered. Wbat are the conditions on which 
thev would be set up? Do you mean permanent places? I should like 
to a complete scheme put before me before I said anything on that. 
There is no doubt whatever that the Provincial Government itself will 
gradually have more and more centres of research; for example, at the 
present moment we have a Chemist at Gurdaspur on sugarcane. Last 
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3 ear or the year before only had a man who went there toi a few months. 
That kind of thing will develop. 

41,638. No question arises of interference with provincial autonomy; 
these stations will work just as independently of the Province as Coimbatore 
does of Madi’asP — Yes, or as Kainal does in the Punjab at the present 
moment. One would have to see the conditions before expressing an 
opinion. 

41.539. On page 166 in answer to our Question 4 (c) (ii), which deals with 
Railways, you say the authorities have a programme of development which 
doubtless they will lay before the Oommission. We have not yet had 
presented to us anything of the sort. Can you tell the Commission whethei 
Mr. Mitchell when he appears will be able to speak to thatp — He will say 
something about the agricultural railways; I think he will probably be 
able to give you most of the information if he is warned in time before he 
comes. 

41.540. I am interested to read on page 167, in answer to our Question 

4 (c) (vi), that Mr. Brownlie looks forwaid at no distant date to broadcasting 
taking an important place in the general education of the rural population. 
Do you agree with thatP — Yea, I think so, I do not see why it should not. 

41.541. Would the problem arising from having several vernaculars in 
a limited area apply in this Province? — Of course, some difficulties would 
arise in that respect, but a great many people understand English. 

41.542. In your note of evidence you do not say anything in answer to 
our Questions 6, 6 and 7, Question 6 is on Finance and the question of 
affoi’ding credit for agncultui al operations , do you wish to say anything 
on thatp — No, I think others will he better able to deal with that. 

41.643. Do you wish te eoy anything on the problem of agricultural 
indelitedness P — No, I think you will find others will be able to deal with 
that also. 

41.644. And in the same way with regard to fragmentation? — Mi Calvert 
can give information on that subject. 

41,544a. But he is a Member of the Commission, and we want our 
information from the witnesses P — There is only one thing I would like 
to say about consolidation of fragmented belongs, and that is that I 
think it is very wonderful work, Mr. Calvert knows far better than 1 
what difficulties theie are in getting people to agree; there is no doubt 
whatever that from an agricultural point of view consolidation is a very 
great boon to the Piovince. 

41,546. Has consolidation lesulted in a great increase in agricultural 
efficiency? — We saw some consolidated holdings yesterday and the difference 
is the difference between land which is practically useless and land which 
is giving full agricultural value. 

1 greatly regret that an attack of influenza prevented me from seeing 
that work, but my colleagues have been duly impressed. 

41,646. Aie you satisfied with the degree of touch existing between your* 
department and the Irrigation Department P — ^Yes, I do not ihinTr we have 
much to complain of, we find they are always very willing to help us in 
every way possible; I do not know what else is wanted. 

41,547 It is very important that the agricultural aspect of an irriga- 
tion problem should be kept in mind, and nice nersa, is it notP — Quite; 
we find the irrigation officers extremely willing to oome and help us 
whenever they can. 

• '41,648. How about advice to cultivators as to the amount of water 
tequired on any particular oropP Do you and the Irrigation Department 
Mr. Z>. Milne. 
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agree, for instance, how many inches do you say it takes to irrigate a 
crop ot sugarcane P It may get anything from twelve or more waterings of 
about inches per watering. 

41,549. Do the Irrigation Department agree with that?— This sort of 
thing IS settled, I thinls, m close collaboration with the cultivators them- 
selves. 

41,650. But there is no conflict of view between yourselves and the 
Iirigation Department? — None. 

41.661. Do you think the problems of waterlogging and salinity are likely 
to increase rathei than diminish in the future ? — Yes, if they are not 
tackled. 

41,662 Do you think they are likely to increase to any serious extent? 

Yes, I think it is a subject that wants tackling very much. 

41,6o3. Do you think it is likely that they will piesent such a serious 
problem as to make it necessary to consider whether important sums of 
money should be disbursed on lining canals? — I think so; I think the 
problem is very serious. 

41,564 I gather that the economies of the tube well have yet to be 
worked out? — Yes, it is n very expensive system of lift irrigation, and 
it is a question ot trying to get the costs down to something that the 
zamindar will be able to face. 

41,565. And yet pumping water from the subsoil by means of a tube 
well IS one of the ways of meeting the danger of waterlogging, is it not? 
— Yes. 

41.666. Do you think you might come to a point where you would have 
to consider whether it would not pay Government to assist cultivators 
willing to use tube wells in order to minimise the risk of waterlogging? — 
I think ifc is a question, first of all, of what is the cheapest way of lifting 
the water from the sub-soil, whether by pumps on ordinary wells or by 
some other method. 

41.667. You mean, looking at the matter as a drainage problem? — Yesj 
I think it is a part of the work which requires a good deal more investiga- 
tion still, to find out just what is the cheapest way 

41.658. I think that in the provincial memorandum it is made plain 
that the boring of tube wells is under your department, is that so? — ^Yes; 
the Agricultural Engineer does it. 

41.659. You think it is a sound division of functions between yourself 
and the Irrigation Department? — I think so; I think it has worked out 
all right. "We happened to have a man in charge who is the inventor 
of strainers and other parts of tube wells. 

41.660. I +.hmk that you have considered the advisability of Government 
financing an experiment to discover whether the grouping or putting 
together of a battery of tube wells operated by one single prime mover is 
lilfely to be successful? — 'Wq are still considering the details of the scheme. 

41,561. But the scheme itself is not yet approved, is it?— We have just 
engaged a special officer to work on lift isrigation. The present Agricultural 
Engineer has not really had the time to work out these schemes. They 
involve searching about for a proper site, working out the details of oo^t 
and so on. 

41.662. I think this scheme, designed to discovbr whether a battery of 
tube wells would ton soon exhaust the available water and also what the 
economics of such a scheme might be, has not been approved? ^It is approved 
to this extent, that we have got an officer appointed recently on lift irriga- 
tion and we are working out the scheme. We want to see it on paper in 
detail and then a decision will he come to ; it is under investigation 
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41.563. But not approved? — ^Yes, that is the oase. 

41.564. 1 see from your five-year programme that the agricultural 
economics, quite apart from the problem of suh-soil "water supply, is 
rather an open question. The proposal there, I see, is for Government to 
work the battery and to send the water to the cultivators just as the water 
is carried by canals^ — Yea. 

41,565 I am inteiested to see on page 170 of your note in answer to our 
Question (8) (b) you suggest that the volumetric system is being experi- 
mented with, will ifc be adopted in the near future p — ^A s a matter of fact, 
it has been tried but under the present conditions I am not sure that it has 
got veiy much chance of success. One reason is that, as far as I can see, 
the eropo grown lor green manure at present are not assessed water rate 
at all. and crops for fodder are only charged at Rs.2 an acre. Now, if a 
man takes his water on a volumetric basis he has got to pay for aU that. 

41,666 Tlid problem is deait with at some length in the provincial memo- 
randum, and "the writer cornea down definitely in favour of the acreage basis. 
Certain experiments have been made in charging water by volume, is that 
jBo ? — Yes. 

41,567. Have you ever heard it suggested that after arrangements have 
been made "with the cultivator for an experiment on a volumetric basis the 
scale of charges has been altered and the dice loaded against the cultivator ? 
— I do not think I have heard any definite charge of that sort, but there is 
geuerally a grumble that it is more expensive than the other system, that 
is, "that "the charges are too high. 

41,668 With reference "to Question 9, are you conducting a soal 
survey in the Province p — ^P or want of staff we have luot been able 
"bo start this really thoroughly. Some soil samples have been taken 
here and there. I hope that Dr. Lander will now be able to start it ; he has 
got a Second Agricultural Ohenust and a certain staff; he may be able to 
do something about it; hut it is rather a big job, and so far it has been 
limited "to soil samples taken here and there. 

41,669^ Do you think it would be an advantage, if you could afford it, to 
have a soil survey on a oomprehensivo scale? — Yes, I think it ought to be 
•done. Dr. Lander is carrying out a piece of work at present on the con- 
stituents of soils in relation -bo -bhe crops grown and their food values. 

41.670. Would it he worth the money, do you think? — Of course, it could be 
made a very big thing. I think there is a great deal of room for very useful 
work in that line. 

41.671. In answer to our Question 9, you say “ In experiments 
with ordinary cultivation by bullock power versus deep cultivation 
by steam tackle, the results were in favour of deep cultivation as in past 
years.’' Is that for fertility, or does that include costings? — ^I was thinking 
of the crops got, 

41,572, The actual yield? — ^Tes, but we have the costings, which could be 
worked out. 

41,573 It does not necessarily follow that because the yield is better the 
steam tackle pays? — Quite. In that case I looked at it merely from the 
point of view of progiess in reclaiming the land and the crops got. 

41,574, Then, on page 174, you describe the method employed to encourage 
cultivators who have en^terpris© io reclaim hara land. Is it possible to find 
good land near the bara land? — ^Yes, 

41,576. In answer to our Question 10 (o) on Fertilisers, you say: 

Trials "with artificial manures have not been very encouraging,” and 
I see "that you say on page 175 that in this matter more investigation is 
required. Have you, in fact, firm ground on which to say that your results 
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are so far discouraging f* — ^Tho expeiiments have been going on for a number 
of years, and I think more work is needed, but I am not very hopeful of 
very much advantage being shown in the application of such manures as 
phosphates and potash unless one is going to increase the intensity of 
cropping. 

41.676. As to nitrates you are more hopeful? — Yes. 

41.677. I see that sales of nitrates have increased from 500 niaunds in 
the Ichanf of 1925, to 2,500 maunds in the khaiif of 1926. How do you 
come by those figures f — These aie figures that have been given to me by 
one of our own Diplomates from the College who has been taken on by a 
firm. I do not know whether the firm would obiect to my mentioning this, 
but these are the figures that this Diplomate has shown 

41,678 Can you teU us whether they have got a monopoly? — do not 
think so. 

41,579. So that these figures are only some indication of the percentage 
rise which may be expected? — ^Aa a matter of fact, a few years ago there was 
nothing of this sort sold in the Punjab. This man was put on, and he has 
done all thd push that has been done. I think these are practically aU the 
nitrates sold in the Province. 

41,680. Have you any plans for experiments on fertilisers P You suggest 
the need of such on page 176? — ^Wie are keen to help firms by laying out 
pieces of land on our farms, applying the manure and noting the results. 

41.581. 1 was a little puzzled on page 176, in answer to our Question 10 (a), 
when you say . “1 also feel that the waste, which occurs by burning of cow- 
dung, is not as great as is generally supposed. The only loss that takes 
place by burmng is that of organic matter and nitrogen, and obviously the 
climate, soil and other conditions in the Punjab provide amazingly good 
facilities for the recovery of these losses.” I do not quite see how they 
provide facilities for the reooveiy of organic matter? — ^By the rapid growth 
of plants. Plants here grow much more rapidly than they do at Home. 

41.582. With regard to seed distribution, do you seei any signs of farmers 
collecting seed of improved varieties grown on their own holdings for use in 
the following season P — Yes, they are doing it. Our seeds are now being sold 
by certain men, and this to my mind is the beginning for seed merchants 
uho will sell our seeds to the cultivators. iWe charge a profit of about 
4 aiinaa a maund for it. 

41.683. Why do you want this margin of profit on the seeds that you 
handle? — We want to stop people from using them as food, we do not want 
the people to buy our wheat graan and eat it. We put on this charge in 
order Lo make it cheaper for a person who wants to get his grain for food to 
go somewhere else and buy the ordinary stuff, 

41.684. At that sea.son of the year when the ordinary cultivator buys his 
seed grain, might he also buy gram for food? — ^No; you are up against the 
people in the towns as well, as anybody may buy. 

41.685. You could not control the destination? — That is so. 

41.586, You are satisfied that it is m the public interest that you should 
charge a slightly higher rate? — ^Yes, it ensures that the improved seeds are 
to be used for sowing. 

41.587. You think that these farmers who are dealing in seeds of improved 
varieties are likely to extend their activities into the field of moneylending? 
--f should not he a bit surprised if they did, because it is remunerative. 

41 ,688. Is there any particular gap in the crops of the Province that you 
would like to see filled? — I do not know of any crop that can he taken in 
with adv.mtage. 
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41,389 Let iiie put the questjon in another way ; supposing you were asked 
to choo'«e any crop tor an ideal faim, ivhat would you go tor? — I think food 
crop's 111 the suniinei would be a good thing. We have a plentilul supply of 
water to glow them with; a&i a matter of fact I would go tor anything that 
would add to the income of the tarm in any way . 

41,500. In estimating the total increment likely to result from the extension 
of an aiea under approved varieties it is not easy bo make any allowance for 
deterioration of seed. Do you find much, indication of deterioration of your 
improved crops*'' — do not think there is very much. Of course the case of 
cotton IS ditterent from the case ot wheat. Take any of these Punjab wheats; 
I do not think that any deterioration has set in In the case of cotton you 
have ciossings taking place, and that has got to be guarded against; of 
course you do not get a cross between a deshi and an American cotton. 

41,691. In answer to question 12 you say “ The deshi plough is not 
an efficient tillage implement” Is that view founded on expeiiinentP 
Are yon quite sure that inversion is as important a factor as you suppose ? — 
Even if it is not, the deshi plough is not an efficient implement because it 
does not stir up the soil efficiently. It is not an efficient “ cultivator ” 
implement, as we call it at Home. 

41,592 1 wonder if you could tell us whether you have tried or seen any 
experiments with both deshi implements and improved implements ? — I think 
one of the finest demonstrations I liave ever seen was at the Oat Hay farm at 
Montgomery, where one square of land was cultivated with deshi implements 
and another with improved) implements. In that case there was a crop of 
cotton side by side, and one system of cultivation was giving about 12 to 14 
maunds of cotton and the other about 4 to 6, such results were being got all 
over the place. The cultivators in the latter case were asked to cultivate in 
their ordinary way, and side by side the improved implement was used, with 
the results I have just mentioned. 

41.693. Then on the question of the importance of inversion, apart from 
the efficiency of the implement for tillage, are you satisfied that inversion 
is a very important point here in this chmatep — Probably not as important 
as it is at Home. 

41.694. Have you aver carried out any experiments designed to settle the 
question of inversion against non-inversion? — do not think that I have 
except in such cases as these just mentioned 

41,596. On page 189 you say: ” One of the most important obstacles to the 
beiier cultivation of the soil, and to improved farming in general, is, in my 
opinion, the hatai system of leasing lands which always gives tho landlord a 
large share of any improvement effected by the tenant.” What is the haiai 
system exactly? — is a system where the' landlord and the tenant share the 
crop that is raised. 

41,000. Id that the custom? — Yes. 

41,597 Do you think it is likely to give place to a fixed rent soonei or 
later? — ^Yes, under the bntai system it seems to me that whatever extra 
crop the cultivator raises that amount is always shared by the landlord. 

41,598. Then you say lower down that “ green manure has been found to 
be very profitable wherever tried in the Punjab plains, and to encourage the 
practice Government charges no abiam (water-rates) for a crop grown and 
ploughed in as green manure.” Does that cost fTOvei’nment very much as 
a ooneessionP — I have not got the figures here, but I can get them for the 
Ckimmission. 

41,699. Would you get the figures for us? — ^Yes, I will. 

41,600. With regard to this problem of implements I want to know 
whether your Agricultural Engineer who is responsible for your tube well is 
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also res]K»nsible for making espeiiments designed to improve mipleuieiits’' — 
TeSj lie deals with the more intricate implements; the Deputy' Directors 
deal with implements of a simpler nature. A great deal has been done m 
that particular Iuk). We are getting an engineer now who wull be put on to 
the more intricate implements. 

41.601. He would have noth’ug to do with well irrigation, would hep — 
There will be another man for that It is a case of the work expanding, 
and we are meeting the case by increasing the engineering staff. 

41.602. You say that the utility of the reaper is appreciated, but the cost 
IS stilt high, being about Ils.450. What class of reaper is that^ — ^The common 
type of reaper is the Ha] a reaper , it is more or less a mover than a reaper. 

41.603. Is there any hope of your being able to evolve a cheaper and more 
satisfactory reaper? — One of our difficulties here with regard to reapers is 
that in the irrigated areas little banks or bands are put up to keep the 
water in separate beds or plots, and to deal with that state of affairs special 
apparatus is needed This question has really not been taken up seriously. 

41.604. Have you studied the attachments made to various implements in 
Australia to enable them to jump stumps P — I do not think I have. 

You might possibly obtain very useful hints from them. 

41.605. On page 41 in answer to Question 14 (c) you say “ Firms are now 
asking for the services of men trained in the Agricultural College to represent 
them among farmers ” Have there been cases of firms asking for graduates 
from your college — Yes, one firm got a man and another has asked for one. 
The fiirst one did not stay very long, but went off to farm on his own account. 

41.606. On page 196 you say that the veterinary teaching work of the 
Lyallpur College is carried out by a Veterinary Assistant, who is stationed 
there. Is that the veterinary side of the ordinary agricultural course? — 
Yes. 

41.607. There is no veterinary training there? — We have merely the sort 
of veterinary training that an agriculturist gets. It is not training for 
the veterinary profession. The Vefcerinaiy College does that. 

41.608. Have you anything else to say about veterinary training as such 
beyond what you mention in your note? — No 

41.609. You give the Commission your views on the question whether 
m a Province the Veteiinaiy Service should be subordinated to the Director 
of Agriculture, and you say that the existing arrangement is working well? 
— As far as I can see, from a provincial point of view, it is working better 
than it would if there was separation Veterinary ofl&cers, of course, would 
like to have more plums for wieir Service. 

41.610. Reasonable prospects of good posts as a reward for long and 
efficient service are important in relation to efficiency, are they not? — Yes. 

41.611. But I understand you are not in favour of the appointment of 
an officer in the capacity of Veterinary Adviser to the Government of India, 
nor would you he in favour of the appointment of a Veterinary Adviser in 
each Province? — ^If yon mean that the Veterinary Adviser wonld be 
separate from the Director of Agriculture, I am not in favour. 

41.612. Would you put the Imperial Veterinary Department under the 
Agnculturtd Adviser? — Yes. The position is that our ^uef Superintendent 
here is an expert in his own particular Ime in the same way as the head 
of any other section in the Agricultural Department is. I cannot see 
what advantage there would be in divorcing these two. 

41.613. Do you think that the fact that the Veterinary Service is a pro- 
fessional Service has any important hearing on the problem? — A chemist 
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15 a specialist officer lu the same way as a veterinary officer is, and so is a 
Bacteriologist or an Entomologist. 

4 I 36 I 4 . Are you satisfied with the manner in which the veterinary hospitals 
under District Boards are being conducted? — Yes. 

41.615. Are the membeis of the District Boaids taking an interest in the 
veterinary side of their responsibilities? — think so, 

41.616. You are contemplating a very considerable extension of veterinary 
hospitals undei District Boards? — ^Yes 

41.617. Will those Boai'ds be able to finance these veterinary hospitals 
without assistance ® — 'We doubt it. Although up to the present District 
Boards have always been able to provide their buildings and have told us 
they would provide subordinate staff, medicines, and so on, it is now pro- 
posed to> help the pooler District Boards with a grant for buildings, and It 
IS quite possible some of them may also have to be helped a little in the 
maintenance of their hospitals 

41.618. Is there any difference between the tiaining of a Veterinary 
Assistant and that of a Veterinary Assistant Surgeon? — Ycp. The difference 
has arisen in the evolution of the Veterinary College. The Veterinary 
Assistants are men who went through a three years’ Vernacular course in 
the Veterinary College. In 1920 or 1921 no students were taken into the 
Vernacular coui’&e. Since then there has heen a four years’ English conr«?e, 
and the men are now getting a very much sounder training in the sciences 
underlying veterinary work and are called Veterinary Assistant Surgeons. 
Some of the men we have as Veterinary Assistants are really men who have 
taken a two years’ Vernacular course. 

41.619. Is there any difference between Veterinary Assistants and Extra 
Veterinary Assistants? — No. 

41.620. The extra men are extra to the ordinary establishment? — ^Yes, to 
look after cattle disease, and so on. 

41.621. You say in answer to Question 16 (h), “ If the Muktesar Institute 
could provide a better class of Research Officer . . Are you satisfied 
with the cla^ of research officer provided? — We have none. 

41,621a. That is a different matter? — 1 mean a better class than we can 
find ourselves. We are very anxious to find men for reseaich under the 
Punjab Veterinary CoUege. 

41.622. In answer to our Question 16, you set out the position as it exists 
in the Province in the matter of the improvement of the breeds of cattle 
and yon mention the steps that are being taken towards that end. Are 
you satisfied on the whole with the progress that is being made? — Yes. 
We are going as fast as we can. I have complaints from our new Live 
Stock Expert that we cannot give him the trained men he needs. It is 
difficult to get new men who can take up the work without further 
training. We cannot get them. At BPissar there is a new man who has 
heen under training for the last six months or so, but that is the only 
man we have got. The Superintendent at the Hissar Farm acts also as 
Assistant Superintendent and Live Stock Expert. 

41,623 Are you experiencing a very active demand from cultivators foi 
advice and for the provision of bulls of improved strains? — Y m. 

41.624. That is the case all along the line? — ^Yes 

41.625. Public opinion is moving so fast that you are having difficulty 
in keeping pace with it? — ^Yes. We have no difficulty here with the 
zamindar taking up anything that is good. 

41.626. Do you think it is likely that a dual purpose animal will be 
evolved? — think the amount of milk that can be got from the Hariana 
cow can certainly be very greatly improved. 

Ifr. 27. Mihie, 
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-ilj627. Do you think a dual purpose animal ot that sort -would find favour 
with cultivators? — Yes. 

41.628. Do you think they might breed their own working bullocks and 
also consume and sell milk and milk products from their cows.? — They want 
a certain amount of milk for their families, and I think they could get h 
by breeding their own cattle At the present moment they keep buffaloC' 
for milk. 

41.629. Do those members of your rural community who are ilahomedans 
consume cheese to any important extent? — really do not know. 

41.630. On page 208 you mention an enquiiy into the mineial constituents 
of fodder in this Province which is being carried outj do you know whether 
that enquiry is being carried out m conjunction with experiments now being 
undertaken at Bangalore under Dr. Waith? — I know that Dr. Lander, who 
is in charge of this, and Dr. Warth know about each other’s work very well. 

41.631. They aic in touch? — Yea. 

41.632. Are you recommending the making of silage^ — Yes. 

41.633. Is that spreading? — are making it spread more or less; we 
have been carrying out a good many demonstrations in various places in the 
last couple of years , we have been making silage for many years, but we are 
really taking it in hand now and pushing it 

41.634. Are cultivators taking it up at aU?— I think it is too early to say 
that. 

41,636. Are any cultivators taking it up?— I do not know that they have 
really started much yet, we are only beginning to push it ourselves. 

41.636. Can you tell me of any single cultivator, not a large landlord, who 
makes silage? — I do not know of a voluntary case, but a case has just been 
brought to my attention where in the Attock district the Deputy Commis- 
sioner has taken a very great interest in the work and has got a lot of 
ctdtiva-tors to do it. 

41.637. I ask that becanae wherever we go we aie told that silage making 
offers great hopes of solving to some extent the fodder problem, but we do 
not discover that it has been taken up very much by cultivators ? — It is too 
new with us , we cannot say that people have taken it up very much volun- 
tarily yet. The work of silage making is being demonstrated. 

41.638. b'lr Benry Lawrence. Have you silage pits on every one of your 
farms?— I think on every one of the experimental farms; of course, we have 
a number of smaller farms on which we do not have them. 

41 639 The Ghati man On page 207 of your note, m answer to Ques- 
tion ’l6 (ft), you say ■ “ I regret to say that the Rafch Ohandrai grant has 
been so wanting in success that it is being resumed by Government, but the 
Montgomery grant is continuing.” I do not know whether you would like 
ua to ask you in detail about this failure, or whether the officer more 
immediately concerned will know more than you It seems a very regrettable 
thing that that should have failed?— I think the parties who had the leaw 
were not in agreement amongst themselves; m a nutshell, that is what it 
comes to; in view of the discord among the partners I do not think it 
could possibly have succeeded, 

41 640. Mr. Barron : Was not the land used for cotton and other crops, 
and was' not the dairy a mere hhnd to secure the land?— People make what 
money they can out of their lands, but still I think as a dairy it could not 
have succeeded with these people quarrehing in the way they were. 

41 641 The Gha-irman Do you regard the failure of this endeavour as a 
serious set-back to dairying in the ProvinceP-I am just putting forward 
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another scheme ; I am making a proposal to take over this land and put 
gowalas (dairymen) as tenants on it, each having a square of land oi 25 
acres. I propose to make them keep cows -which will give a certain amount of 
milk, charge them a small cash rent, and make them bring all their cows in 
the morning and evening to a centeal shed to be milked under the super- 
vision of an officer of the Agricultural Department. We will see that it is 
brought to Lahore and is available for sale in a clean and proper vvay. I 
think that is the best way to use this land at the present moment. There is 
some idea of canal irrigation supplies being taken from it, in that case I 
think nothing could be done. There is a tube well already on the farm, but 
the water is so salt that the tenanl^ never used it. 

41,642. How about legislation or regulations in the urban area of Lahore 
designed to protect the consumer in the matter of milk? — They have Milk 
Inspectors going round, and I am informed that samples of milk are analysed 
and people are dealt withj that is what the Health Deparbment told me the 
other day. 

41,843. In your note of evidence you say at the present moment the demand 
is being met by a number of gowalas who carry on their business in the most 
insanitary manner P — ^Yes. 

41.644. Are they likely to be able to sell their milk to Lahore if there is an 
efficient method of inspection — ^I am afraid the facilities for inspection are 
not vary good. 

41.645. Quite apait from protecting the public, it would assist progressive 
dairying a great deal if there was a sufficient examination O'f all milk sold? 
— ^Yes. 

41.646. It would stop undercutting in prices by those who sell adulterated 
and dirty milk ? — ^Yes. 

41.647. Have you represented that to Government or to the local authority P 
— ^jVly proposal with regard to this dairy grant is that we should get these 
people to come to the farm, and that we should give them land to grow their 
fodder themselves and keep -their cattle; the cows would then be milked 
under oux supervision and sent to Lahore. 

41.648. Yes, you have made that plain, but what I am aHkiog jg; are you 
taking steps to bring to the notice of the local authority the desirabihty of 
framing new rules, if they are required, or of enforcing existing rules, with 
regard to purity of milk supply? — I -think it is a matter for the Medical 
Officer of Health; 1 agree it is also a matter of importance to us. 

41.649. In answer to Question 17 (b), you deal with the question 
of extending fruit gro-wing in the Province. Have you considered the 
possibihty of extending the fruit market? — ^We have just recently, only a few 
months ago, got our Fruit Expert, and this is one of the things that he is 
going TO try and take up One tMng that the people in this Province are 
complaining very bitterly about is not getting the stock they think they were 
buying, and finding three or four years later that it is some other variety; 
so we are trying to organise priva-fce nurseries; we are also trying to get a 
number of the bigger fruit growers to market their fruits together, have 
them graded and sorted, and that sort of thing. 

41,660. What range of fruits are you thinking of ? — ^Fruits like apples and 
pears from the Kulu Valley, and oranges, limes, &c., from the plains. Of 
course, the important thing in the plains is the citrus tribe of fruits. 

41,651. They can be marketed at a distance without cold s-fcorageP 

Yes ; peaches are rather difficult to carry. 

41,662. Do they require cold storage ?— The skin is so very tender that they 
get bruised very easily, and then they begin to rot. 

Mr. D. Milne. 
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41,663 Is the system of packing in existence satistactoiy ® — There is prao^ 
tically no packing j peaches are not very much marketed, the plains are too 
hot for them; they can only be grown at the base of the hills, I think Air. 
Howaid did a good deal of work in connection with the packing of peaches 
in Quetta, he was able to send them as tar down as Lahore and even down 
bo Puea properly packed, but that sort of packing is rather expensive. 

41,664. Would you regard investigation of the method of packing and so 
on as part of the duty of the officer recently appointed? — Yes, he will take 
that up As a matter of fa.ct, I have just put in for a Second Fruit 
Specialist in the Budget which is coming before the Legislative Council now. 

41.655. Is there any reason why this pare of India should not capture an 
extensive portion of the trade in impoited apples? — The plains of the Punjab 
are too hot for apples, they are not of good quality, 

41.656. Sir Ganga Bam: You have just engaged a Fruit Specialist, have 
you not? — Yes, but he is flooded with requests for advice from all over 
the Province; we want an army of these people, not one or two. 

41.667. The Chairman : It is a fact, is it not, that if you could sub- 
stantially extend the amount of fruit growing, you would be helping a 
type of countryman who is very much in need of assistance at the moment? 
— ^Yes, very much. 

41.668. Who is dealing with vegetables? — Wb have not really started with 
a specialist on that work. 

41.669. Do you think that is a hopeful field? — Government has set aside 
an area of land in the Nili Bar for vegetable grants and we have just 
taken two of them over. There are so many things pressing to be done 
that we cannot do them all at once. We had to delay dealing with 
vegetables for a couple of years in onr scheme of development; we could 
not do everything in the first year. 

41.660. You did not say anything in answer to our Question 19 on Forests; 
have you important forest areas in this Province? — ^Yes. 

41.661. Do they touch agricultural interest in the matter of grazing? — 
They do, 

41.662. Are you satisfied with the degree of touch between your own 
and the Forestry Department? — I think so; I do not think there is any- 
thing to complain of. 

41.663. Sir Menry Lawrence: Have you got forests in the plains? — ^Yee 

41.664. The Chairman: Are you considering the advisability of wood for 
fuel in the new canal colonies? — I think that is a Forest Depaitment 
question. 

41,666. But I think it is also an agricultural question if I may say so, 
because on the agricultural side it touches the question of cowdung 
burning? — ^It does. 

41.666. Have you conferred with the Forest Depaitment at all with 
regard to establishing forest areas? — ^No, I have not. 

41.667. Would you attach importance to the burning of cowdung and its 
effect upon the fertility of soil?— It is a very interesting problem; I think 
it 18 a problem we should try to thrash out as to w(hat exactly is the 
economic loss. 

41 668. I ask that because I judge from one or two remarks m your 
note* that you think it has been exaggerated by some people? — I do not 
•think the loss is quite as great as one might think. There are one or 
two reasons for that opinion; one is that the moment you put organic 
matter into the soil in the form of green manure you get a most excellent 
result straight away. Another point is that if you put phosphates and 
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potash, into th« soil you do not get muoh increase in yield. It is not 
BO much a question of these mineral constituents as long as there is the 
organic material. Then with regard to replacing nitrogen in the soil 
I think it is replaced tar more quickly heie than it is in colder countries. 

41.669. Professor Gangulee : Is it your view then that farmyard manure 
could be replaced by green manure? — I want the whole question thrashed 
out with a view to ascertaining what exactly is the situation. I do not 
think it is quite what appears on the surface to the casual observer j that is 
my point. 

41.670. The Chairman: From the cultivator’s angle it may he that if he 
pays for his fuel he will save less than he would make by employing the 
cowdung available as manure, that is your point, is not it ? — I would like 
this question thrashed out, I am not at all happy about it. 

41.671. To go back to forests again, do you keep a fund for reserve 
against fodder famine in this Province P — That is kept by the Financial 
Commissioner. 

41.672. Do you control that? — No, the Financial Commissioner does. 

Mr. Barron : There is no fund for reserves against fodder famine. 

41.673. The Chairman. Have you had a fodder famine recently? — .Wo 
have had to give rehef. 

41.674. Have you studied at all the possibility of making hay in forest 
areas? — No. 

41.676. You have not considered that? — -No. 

41,876. Have you interested yourself at all in the question of reclaiming 
and protecting the soil in forest ravine lands where erosion is going on? 
— I have not studied it, but certainly it is a good thing. 

41.677. Is that a direction in which the Agricultural Department and 
the Forestry Department come very close to each other? — ^Yes. 

41.678. Is erosion going on in this Province? — ^Yee, in parts of it. 

41.679. But you have not assessed the extent of the damage going on? — 
Nq, 

41.680. Have you heard at all of the successful erperiments being carried 
out in other Provinces in this direction? — I do not know that I have 
heard muoh about that except generally. 

41.681. Turning to the question of Marketing, I should like to ask you 
first whether we may expect any more information than has already been 
presented to us? I think you have decided to conduct a survey of 
marketing of certain crops, "^^en do you think you will get your results? 
— 'Perhaps you are referring to the Indian Central Cotton Committee’s 
proposal. There is another one referred to on page 219 of the note, tlie 
Board of Economic Enquiry. 

41,682 Do you know at all when we may expect the results of that 
enquiry P — The Board of Economic Enquiry has not been finally decided 
upon, it is still in the embryo stage. 

41.683. I am asking you whether it is your intention to put up any- 
thing more in the way of infornuation so that we m'ay know where we 
stand? — ^With regard to financing and marketing of cotton, that wdl be 
available, but with regard to the other one we are still considering it. 

41.684. Would you agree that very little is known about marketing as 
a whole ? — I think it is very necessary to receive more information. I should 
very much like these intensive enquiries to be carried out and to get 
definite information. 

Mr. D. Milne. 
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41,685 It IS very little use providing the cultivator with theories if 
he is not going to get advantage ** — I do not see any reason why we should 
not have agriculturists as members of the marketing committee, 

41.686. You want them to control the market ? — They should have a 
voice in the control Oif the market. 

41.687. Can you find in this Province qualified cultivators really who would 
have the time and skill to represent their own interests on the marketing 
committees P — ^Yes. 

41.688. In cases where you could not find such cultivators, would you 
agree that the Agricultural Department through a representative is the 
proper body to watch the cultivators’ interest p — I think that will he quite 
useful, yes 

41.689. Have you ever consideied the feasibility of proceeding on that 
lineP — -I think that we will he able to get cultivators m most places who 
could take their place on the committees. 

41,690 Broadly speaking you do feel that the expense on these enquiries 
is worth while P — Yes, veiy muchi so. 

41.691. You also attach importance to these enquiries in that they 
educate your ofiBoera? — Yes. They are very valuable from that point of 
view. 

41.692. They are also valuable in that they enable you to disabuse the 
public mind of prejudice where in fact the prejudice exists P — ^Yes. 

41.693. You have introduced in your note of evidence a copy of the Bill 
of 24th January, 1927, entitled ** The Bombay Cotton Markets Bill,” Bill 
No. Ill of 1927- Is ■^ere a proposal to introduce some such Bill in the 
Punjab P — ^No, not at present. 

41.694. You would like to see it introduced P — ^Yes, but not for cotton 
alone but for general marketing, 

41,696 Would you care to be taken in any detail into the matter of 
grain elevators? Is that a problem which you have considered? — I do not 
know very much about them. 

41.696. Have you formed any view as to whether the moment has come 
for taking a plunge, because it cannot be taken in small batches ? — ^Tliat 
is the difficulty about the system; you have got to take the plunge. I 
think that more enquiry is needed. We have had an elevator at Dyallpnr 
for some years The trouble is that buyers at the present moment have 
gO't machineiy to carry on their business and leave the whole thing 
standing That is the danger. 

41.697. You think you ought to be quite certain that they would come 
mP— Yes. 

41.698. Do you think that the xailwav companies would he inclined to 
come inP — ^Yes, I think so. 

41.699. Why do you think so? — From the attitude of the railway officials, 
as far as I can see 

41.700 Is there much difficulty from the point of view of the railways 
in handling the grain traffic?— I do not know that there is very great 
difficulty. They also want to try and stop a lot of cross traffic. 

41.701 Are you in touch at all with the enquiry carried on on behalf 
of the North Western Railway?— The last I knew of this was a meeting 
at Simla. A report has just come out. 

41,702. You have not seen that? — have just glanced at it yesterday. 

41,703 It has been suggested to the Oommission that if a system of 
pooling were to he adopted in the case of the elevators, the cultivator would 
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be &h.y of using the elevator because to him the notion of his own gram losing 
its own identity would be strange and he might be alarmed. What do 
you think about that P — I think that that will happen to a certain extent ; 
but it might be overcome in time, I think. At the same time one cannot 
make too much of tins because the milling outturn already differs in 
different places. 1 do not think, for example, that probably the outtimn 
of wheat in a comparatively humid atmosphere such as Rawalpindi would 
be the same as that in Lyallpur. But I think the railway would be able 
to save a good deal of haulage I think every endeavour should be made 
to get this elevator system started, but the danger is that the trade at 
the piesent moment has the facilities to carry on without it. 

41.704. Broadly speaking, would you agree that you would have to found 
the case for embarking on the scheme now on the internal consumption 
trade, and not on the external trade? — Certainly; it must he fitted for 
the internal trade; external trade is too uncertain. 

41.705. On page 220 you are dealing with the effect of the American 
cotton upon iSie prices m the market and you point out how important 
it is that the pi ices of long staple cotton should be maintained in order 
that the long staple cotton may continue to be grown. Quite apart from 
this question of the effect of adulteration on the prices, is there not a 
tendency in the present movement of world prices for the price margin 
between long export staple cotton to he narrowed for that to be 
eliminated, having regard to the high yield per acre of the shorter staple 
varieties? — The bringing down of the prices narrows the margin. Two 
years ago there was something like 6 or 8 diffeience between the 
longer and shorter staples, but now it is probably something like As 12. 

41.706. Do yon think, provided that the purity and so the reputation 
of a long staple Punjab American cotton can be mamtained, it is likely 
there will be a sufiScient difference in the prices to ensure a reasonable 
amount of long staple being grown; is that your view? — ^Yes. 

41.707. Is that because you think it is likely to bring prosperity in 
the future? — I do not see why it should not, it has brought tremendous 
prosperity m the past. 

41.708. Just a question or two on this matter of co-operation in answer 
to our Question ^ Are yon satisfied with the degree of toudh existing 
between your own and the Co-operative Department? — Yes, I think so. 

41.709. Do you feel that you are making the fullest use of the co-opera- 
tive oiganisation in this Province in the matter of propaganda, distribu- 
tion of seed, agricultural education and so on? — ^Yes Of course there is 
a limit to the amount of propaganda that the Co-operative Department 
can do. I think that the men must have a training in agriculture before 
they can take on the work of propaganda. Otherwise they are apt to go 
wrong. There are many things in which the Co-operative Department 
might go wrong. It wonld be a sound thing for as many men as possible 
in the Co-operative Department who intend to deal with agriculture, to 
have a training in agriculture, 

41,710 Apart from the direct agricultural propaganda which may he 
carried out by the Co-operative Societies, do you find that co^perators 
are more susceptible to your propaganda than those who are not oo- 
operatoi.s? — I do not think that we have any difficulty with either; we are 
flooded with requests from all around. 

41.711. I want to know whether you have had any indications that the 
educative effect of co-operation renders a man more receptive? — I think 
it is all to the good. 

41.712. Are you satisfied with these better farming societies? — They have 
just 'been startedi and it is a ibit too barly to say anything. 

Mr. D. Milne. 
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41.713. Are you going to help them in their work? — When they get to a 
certain area, eay about 2,000 acres, the Agricultural Department then 
places a mnjJcaddam, in that area. 

41.714. I notice that there are two stages, the first being that they 
earn the presence of one of your O'fficers in the district, and the second 
that they secure a monopoly of his time? — ^And there is a third stage in 
which an Agricultural Assistant is specially deputed for snch an area. 

41,716 It that the existing arrangement? — Yea. 

41.716. Professor Ganguleei How far have you gO'Ue in this direction? — 
We have not yet got to the third stage, we have got to the second so 
far. 

41.717. The Ghairman • Do you find that there is competition between 
the Agricultural Department and the Co-operative Department at any 
point ox points? — do not think there should he, nor have I been able 
to put my finger on anything where there has been competition 

41.718. Take for instance a better farming society, I do not know the 
range of their activities in detail, but I take it that better cultivation 
for sowing of improved varieties and so on would be the burden of their 
song? — It IS all done with the advice of the Agricultural Department, bo 
that there can be no friction. 

41.719. Do you think the Co-operative Department has succeeded in 
improving the prospects of cultivators in the harani districts? — ^I thmk 
so. 

41.720. And they have been as active in the iaram areas as they have 
been in the irrigated areas, is that so? — Yes. 

41.721. Do you find that complaints from primary societiea or from better 
farming societies as to the lack of, let US' say, propaganda, or the need for 
some particular piece of crop research come to you through the Co-operative 
Department? — We have not had any complaint like that yet. 

41.722. Would you welcome them if they came? — Certainly. 

41.723. You do not give us any views as to general education and its 
hearing upon agriculture. Have you anything to say about primary 
education in the Province? Is that satisfactory from your point of 
view? — I have left that to the Director of Public Instruction. 

41.724. I should like to ask you, for instance, whether it is your experience 
that literacy renders a cultivator more susceptible to new ideas? — think 
it certainly would, in fact I am sure that it would. Education always 
has that effect everywhere. 

41,726 Have you interested yourself in the problem of adult education 
at all? — ^No. 

41.726. Do the women folk take any active pai’t in farming in this 
Province? Is it the custom, do you know? — ^In the south-eastern side 
you see the women in the fields very often. 

41.727. Sir Henry Laiorence: Anywhere elseP^Yes, yon can see them all 
over the Province in work such as cotton picking I think the women are 
almost as active as the men, in the Bohtak and Karnal districts. 

41,728 The Ghanmaru I take it you envisage a very conaidwabla 
extension in the activities of your Department in the next fifteen or 
twenty years? — ^Yes Very much so. 

41,729. Do you see any danger of over centralisation? — Decentralisation 
is a thing we have got to do nowj and we have started off by giving 
Deputy Directors more powers. We must do it, otherwise the machine 
will not hold together. 
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41.730. Sir James MacKenna- With reference to the question of the 
suhord'i nation of the Veterinary Department to the Director of Agriculture, 
are you atrare that this is the only Prorince in which that arrangement 
still exists .P — ^Yes. 

41.731. And uouid it not be in accord with your desire for decentralisa- 
tion which you have just expressed to the Chairman to separate themP 
No. I think it would give room for discord where it is most important 
to have concord. 

41,732 You do not think that ^he present state of affairs will contribute 
more to discord rather than to concord P — ^No, and I have mentioned iu 
my note a number of cases in support of this. 

41,733. Is it not a fact that this demand never arose so long as Indian 
Civil Servants were Directors P — ^But you have just told me that in every 
other Province this arrangement does not exist. 

41,734 That is since the Directors of Agriculture have been recruited 
from the Agricultural Department You do not think thaf a separate 
recognised professional sea’vice such as the Veterinary Department which is 
recruited through one avenue, namely the Royal College of Vetennaiy 
Surgeons, has a natural grievance in being subordinated to a younger Ser- 
vice such as the Department of Agriculture to Which recruitment is made 
from scientists of any kind namely. Botanists, Chemists, Agriculturists, 
Entomologists, &c P — I do not look at the question in that way at all. The 
question is whether it is for the good of the country or notP T myself 
think that something should be done to give capable officers an opportunity 
of getting their value as time goes on. We have had one case just now 
where a man has been given an allowance. I think that if a capable officer 
in any of the special branches of the Agricultural Department including 
Veterinary has not been made Director of Agriculture in a Province 
owing to the fact that he did not have the general education and general 
training which a Director of Agriculture might be expected to have, that 
officer should he given an allowance to make up for it to enable him to 
continue in a job in which perhaps he has specialised for many years. 
I must say that I sympathise with idle men; I have no grievance against 
them, hut I do think that the way to look at the question is this, namely, 
whether it is for the good of the country, or whether it is not. 

41.735. Do you not think that, with the assistance of a Financial (Develop- 
ment! Oommissioner, there would be no necessity to subordinate the 
Veterinary Department to the Agricultural Department P Would veterinary 
matters uot go straight to the Financial Commissioner p — ^I have dealt with 
that in my note and have given my reasons foi my view 

41.736. WhaL are your views with regard to cattle breeding? Do you 
think that Animal Husbandry should be under the Agricultural Department 
or nndei the Veterinary Department? — 1 think it should be under the 
Agricultural Department. 

41.737. What are your leasons for thatp — ^The Veterinary officer’s train- 
ing IS with regard to diseases of animals; the training of the general agri- 
culturist in the way of animal husbandry is earned out from quite a 
different angle altogether. He has to see what the points are of an animal 
for milk, what sort of implements should he used, how far the animals are 
fitted to woik them and for how long what sort of feeding they require, and 
how that can be kept up ; also things of a similar nature The agriculturist 
approaches the problem from an entirely different angle from that which the 
Veterinary Officer would take. 

41.738. So that animal husbandry in your opinion should be under the 
Director of Agriculture P — ^Yes. 
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41.739. I gathered from your answers to the Chairman that you are not 
very much in favour of cesses, that is to say, imposing extra taxes with a 
view to increasing the revenues available for agricultural development. In 
the particular case of sugar, as you know, a considerable import duty is 
levied, which goes to the Government of India annually. "Would you be in 
favour of earmarking a portion of that impoit duty for research lu sugar 
or other agi’icultural problems of the country? — I think myself that that 
would he a very good thing. 

41.740. With regard to your harani areas, are there any districts in the 
Province which have not as yet beea touched by the operations of your 
department? — ^We have just touched all tihe districts now. One of the last 
districts I think was Attock; of course, I am not including Simla, as we 
have not yet touched that district, except in the matter of potatoes. 

41.741. Pusa No. 4 is a variety of wheat which has done pretty well in 
the United Provinces and also up in the Frontier Province Have you had 
any success with that in your harani tracts ^ — It has not done well 

41,742 What area have you got under Punjab 11 now? — I think about 
625,000 acres 

41.743. What is the origin of that wheat? — ^The year before I arrived 
here Mr Howard came to the Punjab and separated some 25 types of wheat 
winch hts found on the agricultural farm at Lyallpur. He took them with 
him to Pusa, and wheii 1 arrived m 1907 he handed back to me a small 
quantity of each of these 26 types He had them tested by Mr Humphreys, 
a miller in Britain, and gave me a statement in which the wheats were 
classified J will give you a co'py of that statement latei. In that he gave 
me milling results. The question then was, which of these wheats was of 
most use to the Punjab? I devised a system of test plots inter-stripped 
with a standard variety, and came to certain conclusions about the agricul- 
tural values of these v heats. They were also tested on the agricultural 
farm at Lyallpur, We came to the conclusion that Punjab was the best 
of the lot instead of one of the worst, as the information given me by Mr. 
Howard seems to indicate. 

41.744. What about your cotton policy? Do you think it is desirable to 
go on with American or devote more attention to your indigenous varieties ? 
— I have always held that our duty is to givo the cultivator what he asks 
foi. When I started work on cotton, I took both the American and the 
desht cottons in hand, hut the results obtained from the American cottons 
weie .so very much heter than from the deskis that the cultivators asked for 
the Americans. If the prices go on falling and the zammdar does not get 
a better return from the Americans than from the deshts, he will ask for 
deahis. 

41.745. You cannot be continually chopping and changing?- — I am strongly 
against interfering with the freedom of the zamindar, I find he is a 
very sensible man, and 1 think it is wrong to put too much pressure on him. 
If -we can help him in any way we will do so. 

41.746. I was thinking more of your research pohcy. Do you devote equal 
attention to Americans and deshis, or are you going to concentrate on one or 
the other? — ^We intend to pay attention to both. It would be wrong to 
neglect the longer staple cotton which has done so well over an average of 
years, and, if prices remain fairly good, that cotton will continue to be 
useful. I have a great objection to forcing the zamindar to take up a par- 
ticular wheat or a particular cotton. 5Iy idea is to give him what he wants. 

41.747. In Bombay I heard various criticisms of 4 F. It was said that 
it had deteriorated and waa very poor nowadays- la that a fair criticism? 
— A crop like cotton cannot he as pure as it was when first put out, but 
there is a good deal of wrong opinion with regard to 4 F. We have just 
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had a very bad year and the fibre is very poor. We had similar bad years 
in 1919 and in 1921, and we were told then that 4 F had deteriorated 
and that we must start again. That was proved to be entirely wrong 
by the fact that the seed from that cotton in 1922 gave as good a cotton 
fibre as we had in 1920 or 1918 thus showing that crossing had not taken 
place to the estent that was said. 

41.748. Sir Thomas Middleton: Is there any crossing at all between the 
Americans and deshis? — No. If that occurred we could not have had those 
two varieties as pure as they are now. 

41.749. Sir James MacKenna : Have you gone into the question of sugar 
factories in the Province? — Yes. We have ]ust had Mr. Noel Deerr looking 
into the question ; he expects to get about as much sugar with an up-to-date 
manufacturing plant as we get of gur at the present moment. He hope* 
to get 8-8 per cent, of sugar instead of the 9‘7 per cent, of gw got by 
present methods. One of the points I am disturbed about is this. Mr. 
Noel Deerr wants the working season to be four months, which means that 
if you start crushing cane in the middle of Docember that will lead you 
into the middle of April. I do not think that cane will stand safely 
in the field until the middle of April. You saw m JuUundur field after 
field of cane which had been affected by frost, and my Deputy Directors 
report now that from 6 to 80 per cent, of damage to stan^ng canes hoii 
been done by frost this year. If you are going to have that kind of thing, 
it would not be very safe to put down a sugar plant costing 74 lakhs of 
rupees. 

41.760. You have a very large number of big estates in this Province?— 
Yes. 

41.761. Mr. Roberts is manager of one or two. Have you found that 
they have had much influence on the general agriculture of the neigh- 
bourhood? — ^Yes. They have done a great deal of good. The results whioJi 
Mr. Roberts gets make his neighbours endeavour to get the same. 

41.762. You are in favour of the extension of that policy in the Punjab? 
— ^Yes, if we can get the right men to do it , but we cannot always get them. 

41.763. Professor Qangulee ; I take it you have known this Province for 
twenty years j what definite changes in agricultural practice have you noticed? 
— The use of a number of improved deshi implements and imported imple- 
ments; I think improved cultivation is improving the crop yields in the 
districts where we have been at work for a time. 

41,754. Do the same remarks apply to the barani tract ? — Yes, but we have 
not bean at work so long there. For instance Mr. Robert’s bar harrow 
is used in places. I think a good deal has been done in the way of teaching 
people how to conserve moisture by keeping the surface of the soil properly 
harrowed and so on. All our Deputy Directors are keen on that now and 
I think their work has had an effect; but it is not an easy thing to measure. 

41.766. Has the standard of living risen? — ‘My impression is that it has. 

41,756. Your department is one of the departments which are intimately 
concerned "with the development of rural areas. You have already answered 
this question, but I want to get a little more information from you. To 
what extent does co-operation exist between the various departments in 
the Province *’ — We all pull along with our work, and I do not think we 
disagree in any way. 

41.767. The point is, do you appreciate that the problem of rural life is 
really a problem which is to be faced as a whole? — That is true. 

41.768. It must not be dealt with piecemeal? — No. 

41.769. I want to know whether the various departments have realised 
that the rural problem is to be dealt with as a whole and not piecemeal, 
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and are they trying to deal with it as a whole? — I think* Grovernment is 
taokling it as a whole, and I think each department plays its part. 

41.760. Is there any oo-oixiiuating agency in the Province? — Government 
is the co-ordinating agency 

41.761. Yon have two Financial OommisBioners ? — Yes. 

41.762. They are oo-ordinating agencies? — ^Yes, Government is real'y 
the oo-ordinating agency. 

41,703, Have you any Provincial Development Board? — ^No, I do not 
think so. 

41.764. ilfr. Batron. Have you seen last Friday's Gazette?— Jso. I 
have been on tour 

The Provincial Board oi Development was gazetted last Friday 

41.765. Pio/essor Gangviee: On page 190 you say yon ieel the need ot 
a special propagandist officer in the Agriculture Department to deal with 
propaganda. From what we have been able to gather the co-operative 
movement appears to he well rooted m this Province. Have you explored 
the possibility of ultilieing that movement for purposes of propaganda? — 
The propagandist officer os needed for another puTjpose. We publish a 
little paper called Seasonal Notes; a number of people write for that paper. 
We have very little time to look after these matters, to push the paper, 
to see that the articles written are correct and so on. We also have to 
make "hundreds of lantern slides; to develop the piiogramme for the 
cinema motor car that we are starting to tour the Province, somebod/ 
must look after the pi ogramme of lectures required in those connections, 
and there is also a great deal of other pubHeation work going on the 
Agriculture Department. 

41.766. You really mean that you require a publicity officer P — 'This officer 
will have to do publicity work; he will have to co-oidinate our work in 
connection with publicity. My idea also is to put him in charge of the 
library at Lyallpur, where a man is wanted very badly. 

41.767. It is nob quite clear in my mind what organization yon have for 
demonstration of your results to the cultivators? — ^As far as demonstration 
of botanical work and tiops is oonoerneil it begins on the Botanist’s own 
plots, you find farmers coming round, having a look at the different plots, 
and even befoie one is very certain oneself as to which variety is the best 
you will find some of these shrewd old men coming round and saying 
“ That is the variety that is going to be the best to us.” By that means a 
ccitmn amount ot demonstration work is carried out. That particular 
variety is then grown on the experimental farm at Lyallpur; then the Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture has it tested on a bigger scale to see that it is going 
to do well not only on small plots, but under actual agricultural conditions. 
Varieties which may be successful on small plots are not always successful 
under actual agricultural conditions; for example, Punjab No. 9 wheat in 
good land with better cultivation has yielded better than No. 11 fairly con- 
sistently, but when it was subjected to the rough and, tumble of the zamindars 
cultivation it was found to requiie a little more water, better land and a 
little better attention than the ordinary zamindar with his standai'd of 
cultivation did in fact give it, and so the results were not as good with him. 
After tiie htage of being grown ou the experimental plots on the farm at 
Lyallpui the Professor of Agriculture gives it to his tenants on the farm, and 
they farm ifc Tlie results there give some indication of what it is going to 
do when gi-own by tbe ordinal y farmer in the district. It then goes to the 
seed farms and demonstration faims, and is gradually spread to cultivators 
in that way. The same thing is done with regard to agricultural implements 
and methods of cultivation. The improvement is dealt with first on the 
expeiimental farm, and from there it gradually works out into the district. 
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41^768, When you carry on demonstrations on the cultivator’s own land, 
what arrangements do you make with the cultivator P Do you guarantee 
hi m against loss^ — I did to begin with m the case of potatoes in the Simla 
hills j I used to guarantee to make up to the cultivator aaiy loss that he 
might suffer. As a matter of fact I never ha<d to pay anything. We make 
no guarantee of that sort now to the zamindar. By the time he had seen a 
method of cultivation, an implement, a seed or whatever it may be, go 
through several of these stages, he is anxious to try it for himself. We have 
no trouble in getting cultivators to take things up ; they are calling for more 
demonsti ation plots, but my men can only take and look after a certain 
number of these. 

41.769. Have you adequate staff to supervise these 300 or 400 plots that 
you have? — ^That is all the plots we can supervise; that is the limit at 
present. 

41.770. References have been made to better farming societies, how do 
these societies compare with your demonstration farms in matters of crop 
production? — ^The newer ones have not had time to show what can be done 
yet. Mr Oalvert was referring a minute ago to an old one at CJhilianwala. 
They do not get the same attention as we give to our own farms where there 
is a man standing over the crops all tiio time; but they are certainly an 
improvement on the methods of the zemindars who get no supervision. 

41.771. You have referred to post-graduate training in Lyallpur. Does 
the same teacher who conducts the ordinaiy teaching for the B.Sc course 
conduct the post-graduate teaching? — ^The M.Sc. is a reseaich degree, and 
the particular piece of research is supervised by the head of the section. 

41.772. And they are asked to submit a thesis? — ^Yes. 

41.773. And that thesis is published? — We have not yet got a man through 
the whole period ; we have only just started that degree. 

41.774. You knew this Province at a time when the Lyallpur Agricultural 
College was not affiliated to the University, and you also know it now that 
it is affiliated? — Yes. 

41.775. What changes do you find that affiliation has brought in? — Affilia- 
tion gives the College a status, I think affiliation is very helpful. We have 
no difficulties about that at all. It was feared at one time that perhaps it 
might hamper our movements, but I have not found it so; it has always 
been helpful. 

41.776. The number of applications has increased ? — I have given a table 
of the numbers of applicants in my part of thd memorandum. To what the 
inciease may be ascribed is a matter of opinion 

41.777. Out of 140 applicants last year you have admitted only 64 That 
is the maximum capacity of your College P — ^In fact it is beyond the capacity. 
Wo always reckon that a number of students will tall out for some reason or 
ether We generally find that a few do fall off between the tame we select 
them and a little later. 

41.778. Sir Henrj Lawrence" What is the total number? — ^260 in the 
Lyallpur Agricultural College. I can give you the exact figures . — 

First year . . 63 students 

Second year ... 34 ,, 

Leaving ceitif.cate class .. . ... . 23 „ 

Third yeat 22 „ 

Fourth year .. ... i-l 

M Sc. ■ 1 

'Casual student ... .. .. . . .. . . 1 

Teachers* class ... 32 

Vernacular . ...... . . 43 

Total 260 
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41.779. Professor Gangulee : Have you any other institution in the Pro- 
vince where they offer a B.Sc. degree in Agriculture? — There is no other 
institute for the B.Sc. degree. 

41.780. With regard to the B.Sc. students going to Europe, do you think 
they are sufficiently equipped to be benefited by their visits to Europe? — 
am sure of it. We have one student who came back and told me that on the 
botany he got at the Lyallpur College he took the B.Sc. degree of the London 
University without taking the course in that subject there, 

41.781. You emphasise, on the practical side of agriculture, the need for 
practical education. Bo you emphasise the econOfmic side of agricultural 
practice in your teaching? — ^kes, and 1 am very keen that that should be 
strong. 

41.782. Are the students trained in keeping farm costings? — ^They get 
instruction in book-keeping and know how to keep costings, but on their 
plots they do not actually keep costings. 

41.783. They are given a certain number of plots? — Yes. 

41.784. But they do not keep costings of all farm operations earned on the 
plot? — 1 do not think so. 

43,78f). Bo you take them out to study the marketing conditions of farm 
produce P — ^Yes, they .are taken to any place of interest in the Province. 

41,786 Bo you follow any particular text-book in agricultuial economics 
or base ynur teaching on the information that you gather? — ^There are 
certain books; you will find them in the University Calendar, together with 
the whole syllabus of instruction. 

41.787. One or two points about your research work. It is held by some 
that our provincial departments should ooncentrate more on demonstration 
and propaganda and less on research. Bo you agree with that view? — I 
suppose the standards will differ in different Provinces My own view is 
that we must go as far ahead with research as we can; the farmers will take 
things up as rapidly as we can ever produce them. 

41.788. You have one Economic Botanist, a Cereahst and a Podder 
Specialist. I suppose the Cereahst is doing work on cereals and the Podder 
Specialist on fodder. What ai’e then the duties of the Economic Botanist? 
— -There is no Economic Botanist now His work has been split up. I was 
the Economic Botanist, but the work has been spht up now among the 
Cereahst and other specialists. 

41.789. Have you been able to carry on any research on such important 
and intricate problem as, for example, the relation of water to the soil? — 
A certain amount has been done on water requirements of crops by the 
Professor of Agriculture. Mr. Roberts will be able to tell you about that 
But we had a scheme for a hydraulic station in the Punjab and that I 
peisonally would like very much to see started to enable us to investigate 
such problems thoroughly. 

41.790. The point I wished to raise in regard to this question of the 
relation of water to soils is this . It is a question that affects more than one 
Province. Bo you think such a problem could be successfully tackled by 
the Central Government? — ^The original proposal was the Central Govern- 
ment working in conjunction with the Punjab Government. 

41,791 What happened to that proposal — 1 do not quite know; it seems 
to have fizzled out. I have 200 acres of land near Lyallpur College now 
available for the work, but I have not got the staff sanctioned, and we 
have not yet started it. 

41,792. There is another problem, the problem of alkaline land, which 
is also inter-Provincial, is it notP — ^Yes. 
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41,793. That also should be taken up by a central organisation, do you 
not think so? — We ■will be very glad if anybody can help us 

41,7^. These are some of the problems that affect more than one Pro- 
■vinceP — ^But an a -way the water requirements of a soil would be affected a 
very great deal by "the dryness or otherwise of the climate and also the soils 
might be different in their constituents, and so on; I have no doubt that a 
lot of useful work could be done on that subject 

41.795. An interesting piece of work, I understand, has been started by 
an Advisory Committee consisting of the Director of 4.grioulture in the 
Punjab, -the Imperial Agricultuitist and the Agricultural Chemist, to 
investigate the possibilities of the reclama'tion of hcuta land. What happened 
to that work? — ^It was started by the Agricultural Department with the 
Agiioultural Chemist in charge, but is now under that Committee. It is 
going on still. 

41.796. Yon obtain assistance from Pusa? — ^Yes. We have to hold our 
annual meeting some time next month. We get advice from the Agri- 
culturist at Pusa as a member of that Committee 

41,797- With regard to fertilisers you say that the application of nitrogen 
did not have the outstanding effects that so.me people might expect, and 
at the same time we find 'the quantity of nitrate of soda sold in the yeai 
1925 rose from 976 maunds to 3,669 maunds? — ^Yes. 

41.798. That obviously shows that it has produced some effect? — Will it 
continue? That is the question. I do not think it has gone on long enough 
for people -fco have any settled information about this. You ■will probably 
find great differences of opinion on the point; whether it is paying is a 
question. 

41.799. I am not referring to the economic aspect, but I would like to 
know its effect on the soil treated with nitrate of soda? — I do not think 
it has gone on long enough to say very much about it yet. 

41.800. Could you tell us what is the limiting factor of your soils, as far 
as the mineral constituencies such as nitrogen, phosphates, and so on, are 
concerned? — ^As the case stands at present I’fc 'will pro'bably be nitrogen 
The addition of organic mat'ter stimula'tes the bacteria which increase 
the nitrogen. Under the present systems of cropping and climate this 
seems to carry ns round; hut near towns where more intensive cropping 
IS carried on you have a great deal of manuring going on, 

41.801. You attach a great deal of importance to the activities of these 
organisms in -the soil? — ^Yes 

41.802. Have you made any experiments to determine the loss of nitrate 
in the soil? — ^Yes. Dr. Lander will be able to 'tell you about this; be has 
published a bulletin on the subject. 

41.803. I ask this specially because in Pusa as well as in Nagpur they 
are working at this particular problem of the loss of nitrate; are yon in 
touch with these investigations? — ^I do not know that I have seen the latest 
information about it. 

41.804. What is your organisation for seed distribution? — 'After our 
experimental farm work our seeds are grown by our own seed farms, or on 
the big grantee farms, and so on. The Deputy Directors purchase those 
seeds from these farms at harvest and hand them over to agents who sel. 
them from our seed depots. These agents get a certain small percentage 
of profit, a couple of annas or something like that per mannd for their 
work when they sell them to the aamindars. 

41.805. Do yon guarantee their purity and also their germination? — 
There is no written guarantee. It is the Departmental seed. The Deputy 
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Director himself goes and ^.elects the seed, and it is kept pure There is 
no difficulty Trhatever about it. 

41.806. You refer to the mixing of cotton. Is there a Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories Act in operation here? — Yes. 

41.807. That does not safeguard the quality of cotton, does itP — ^It helps 
us to know where mixing has taken place. Under this Act every bale of 
cotton has got to be stamped with a serial number, and a number which 
is the mark of the pressing factory from which it comes, so that if a bale 
of cotton goes to a spinning mill the spinner can discover from what 
ginning and pressing factory that bale bas come. To tbat extent it Ji 
helpful, that is to say, you can trace back bad bales to the factory of 
origin. 

41.808. Would you like to amend that Act?' Have you any definite sug- 
gestions to make m order to improve the situation as regards mixing? — 1 
have made suggestions quite a number of times I would like to sec 
ootton sold on a basis of quality just as is done in the case of many other 
things nowadays I would like to see people send a sample to a testing 
house, get a spinning test made, and seU it on a certificate of the test, 

41.809. At Hissar we were told that cattle breeding does not pay. We 
would like to know what your view is? — I do not think it does pay nnless 
the farmers have a pretty large area of grass land watered by rainfall. I 
think that crop growing pays much, better. Wherever a man can grow a 
crop he does so. 

41.810. Is there any system of granting land to cultivators who are 
willing to go in for cattle breeding? — Yes. 

41.811. To what extent is that system popular? — We have the big cattle- 
breeding farms about which Mr. Branford told you yesterday; there are 
about half a dozen of these big farms. 

41.812. The idea there, I take it, is to make cattle breeding pay? — These 
people get land on easy terms in order that they may be able to improve 
tbe breed of cattle; they would not get the land on the terms that they do 
if that were not the case. 

41.813. Do you offer subsidies for fodder growing? — ^No. 

41.814. Mr Soherts Remission? — ^Yes, the canal water rate for fodder 
IS Rs.2 per acre. Cattle breeding is encouraged to that extent. ' It involved 
Government in a reduction of income from canal water to the extent of 
about 16 lakhs of rupees, when the i eduction m water rate from Rs,3 to 
Rs.2 per acre was made. 

41.816. Professor Ghmgvlee: What is your view about the Board of Agri- 
culture? — ^I think it is a very useful thing indeed 

41,818. Mr Calvert • On the question of the reduced water rate for 
fodder, is not Rb. 2 per acre actually less than the cost of landing the 
water there? — ^You want an irrigation man to be able to go into that 
question. 

41.817. At the Lyallpur College do the students pay fees? — ^Yes 

41.818. What are the fees per year for the B.Sc. course? — ^The tuition 
fee for the first and second year classes for all Punjab students, including 
scholarship holders, is Rs.18 per quarter; for all other students coming 
from the Indian States and other Provinces it is R8.27 per quarter. It 
costs a boy roughly from Rs.40 to Rs.46 per month at the College 

41.819. What proportion does the fee hear to the total cost of providing 
education to the student.® — I have not got the figures, and it is not easy 
for us to work them out. We have got to supply a figure annually to 
the Director of Public Instruction, hut as the instructors or teachers are 
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also engaged on I’esearch. work it is not very easy to disentangle the two 
things. 

41.820. In this Province there is an actual demand for agricultural 
education on pa3rment of feesP — ^Yes. 

41.821. Has anything been done in the Punjab with synthetic manures. 
I mean the ordinary rubbish which is fermented with urine ? — Yes, we ai e 
demonstrating the collecting of all sorts of rubbish in a manure pit. 

41.822. Has that proved successful in this dry climate P — ^Yea, wherever 
you put organic matter on to the soil you always get a good result. 

41,823 On this question of cropping research, do you think that the 
work done on crops in the Punjab bears due proportion to the value of 
the crops in the Punjab? Wheat, for instance, is about 43 per cent., 
and cotton is 10 per cent, of the total production Would you say you 
put four times as much research work into wheat as into cotton? — I do 
not suppose one does When I started as Economic Botanist to the Pro- 
vince on this work I was ashed to confine my attention to three things . 
one was to try to get my own section of the College arranged in such a 
way that a man trained there would be a better farmer when he passed 
through it than when he entered it, the second was to try to improve 
the wheat ciop; and the third was to try to improve the cotton crop. 
I do not think we went into spending time in proportion to the value 
of the crop. WTieats and cottons are two valuable crops, and we do what 
ue can for both of them with the staff that we have available 

41,824. Has as much work beeu done on gram? — ^Very little. I made 
a collection of all the types of gram 1 could find in the Province, and I 
have sown these pure tjqies alongside one another with a view to seeing 
which is the best from a farmer’s pO'int of view in an average season 
But gram is a very tricky crop to grow because tbe results are so variable, 
it is not nearly as steady a crop as wheat is. You will find the outturns 
fluctuating up and down annually, with the result that it is not easy to 
get down to anything definite with gram. In my opinion gram wants 
more attention. I started my work as Botanist, confining myself to the 
three things which I was told to concentrate on and on the advice of the 
late Sir James Wilson refrained from dissipating my energies over a vast 
number of things. After all, one can only take up a few problems and 
deal with them seriously, and rightly or wrongly we stuck to our wheat 
and cotton crops in the main. 

41.825 On page 170 of your note you do not mention sugaicane at all? 
— Sugarcane is a special crop in this way that it does not form fertile 
seeds in the Punjab, so that we must get our crosses in some climate where 
it will produce fertile seeds, and that is done at Coimbatore What we 
can do here is to select the varieties that do exist, we can test them 
alongside each other and so on, but for new varieties we have got to look 
elsewhoie, and Coimbatore has to come to our help in this matter. 

41.826 The reason why I asked that question was that the gross value 
ot ■’ugarcaue in the Punjab is almost as much as Cotton; it occupies 
cue-tenth of the area, so that it is lelatively a much more valuable crop 
in the Province? — It is a more valuable crop to the Province. I put a 
Deputy Director on to investigating the economic position of this crop 
last year and the net result of his investigations is that the crop does 
not leally pay if you pay for your labour and everything else at Market 
rates. Cane crushing and gur boihng, however, comes into the economic 
system of farming at a time when larm work is slack, and it is in a way 
one of the subsidiary industries of tbe cultivator, A farmer does not have 
a large proportion of his holding under cane, and he can usually manage 
to do the cane work with the help of his own family, and with the facilities 
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available on the holding. The cane crushing and yui boiling work costs hini 
practically nothing. The cultivator, his family and bullocks have to live 
•vrhethei he crushes cane and boils the gur or not. That does not apply, 
of course, in the vicinity of towns, where thick varieties ot cane are grown 
which are used for chewing. That is a different matter altogethei. The 
ordinary man does not grow a very large area ot sugarcane. As a matter 
of fact, I was very much interested to discover whether a considerable 
propoition of the area of any one holding was under sugarcane, because, 
if there Ttas, the opinion which we hod come to would not hold good, 
but I find that only a small proportion of an ordinary holding is under 
cane. You will find figuies in the punted repoit on the economic position 
of the sugarcane crop in the Punjab, by Mohammad Abdullah, the Deputy 
Diiector whom I put on to this work, and which can be given to you. 

41.827. Is gram chiefly grown as a baiani crop in this Province? — ^Yes. 

41.828. On the question of batai cultivation, yon point out that it is 
one of the obstacles to better cultivation. You are, ot course, familiar 
with the work done by Professor Stewart on the economic aspect of batai 
cultivation ? — Yes. 

41.829. He points out that under this system the tenant makes Ils.l9 
profit per acre only, whereas the landlord makes Ils.30. Do you think 
that 18 a fair approximation P — He has investigated this very closely. 

41.830. "Batai tenancy is usually found where the landlord is dominant. 
It IS not the choice of the tenant; it is due to the power of the landlord to 
insist on it? — ^Yes. 

41.831. You have given a senes of reasons why the Veterinary Depart- 
ment should remain under the Director of Agriculture. It seems to me 
that you get exactly the same result if you put Agriculture under the 
Veterinary Department. All your arguments about better co-ordination, 
avoidance of friction, (Ssc., would hold good? — So long as you have a man 
who has a general knowledge of agriculture, I do not care which he is. 

41.832. T'he Chairman' You think it quite conceivable that an officer 
of the Veterinary Service might he Director of Agriculture'* — I would not 
Blind, if he had the requisite qualifications. 

41.833. Mr. Calveit Several Directors of Agriculture at the moment 
are chemists If a man comes out as a chemist to an Indian tea associa- 
tion, do yon think he is the type to take charge of veterinary work? — 
That IS a personal question, which I would prefer not to be asked I 
do not want to criticise other people. 

41.834. What is the intention of this proposal to extend the cultivated 
area at the Hissar Cattle Farm to six thousand acres'* — To breed more 
improved cattle. 

41.835. What .are the terms of the extension'* Who la going to cultivate 
itP — "We will cultivate it just as we are doing now. 

41.836. By outside tenants? — ^Nb. I am against outside tenants If 
Government wants the work done well, Government must do it itself. 
It IS not a paying proposition and you cannot get people to undertake 
things of that sort when they can get something which pays them better. 

41.837. It will remain under the charge of the Superintendent? — Yea. 
We may have to split it into two or three farms on account of the risk of 
contagious disease. 

41.838. It is not being taken away from your cattle-breeding area? — 
No. 

41,889. Sir Oanga Bam’ On what principle is i^is cultivation to be 
carried outP— By direct cultivation. At least, that is my idea, we have 
not yet come to the stage when these things have been decided, 
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41.840. Piofcssoi Guiigulee: Most of the land at the Hissar farm is 
cultivated on the hatai system, is it not^ — No, by direct cultivation. 

43.841. Sir Ganga Itani. What area is leased to other people? — A very 
small area. The Superintendent there has great difiG.culty in getting men 
to stay. Some of them ivould have to go- many miles to get to their work, 
and one way of keeping them on the spot is to give them a little land to 
cultivate. There is also great difSculty in getting the type of man who 
will face these animals when he is alone. You want men of the type who 
will be able to- look after these animals, and you do noi) always find them 
amongst the ordinary zamindan people 

41.842. Mr. Calvert: It has been given in evidence that fruit-growers 
are unable to obtain that amount of advice and technical assistance from 
the department which they desire? — -That is true. 

41.843. That is being remedied? — ^Yes. We are flooded with applications 
for advice. We have just recruited one Fruit Expert and we have budgeted 
this year for another. 

41.844. What are the qualifications of your Poultry Specialist? — He is 
a man who has been interested in poultry all his life, and his wife is also 
interested in the subject. He has had very good training in this work. 

41.845. At Lucknow the fact that this specialist had not undergone 
training at the Institute there was deplored? — I think we could send him' 
there to teach the Lucknow people; he is a very good man indeed. 

41.846. What happened to the efllort you made to encourage bee-keeping? 
— ^It fell through, partly because there was no one who could give adequate 
time and attention to it. It is a subject which requires investigation and 
I 'hope we will get the staff to investigate it. The man who took it up 
before was not on the staff of the department, but merely got a small 
subsidy to carry on what was in effect semi-voluntary work 

41.847. Mr. Kamat • You have submitted a five-year progi-amme foi your 
department to your Local Government. 'What is your total expenditure 
on agriculture at the moment? — About 41 laklis in the budget now going 
before the Legislative Council. 

41.848. Can you give me an idea of the total revenue of this Province 
Not offhand. 

41.849. I think it is between IL and 12 crores of rupees. What is your 
object in submitting this programme? Do you want a sliding scale of 
grants, giving you more than 41 lakhs of rupees per annum, or do you 
merely wish to have security or a continuity for your budget from year 
to year? — ^There are several reasons why we want a programme. As 
regards staff, we cannot hope to move faster than we can get satisfactory 
graduates to fill the posts we wish to create. We are, as a matter of fact, 
moving rather fast in that respect; we are getting mem as extra Assistant 
Directors of Agiicultnre who have to be put in charge of work before they 
have had sufficient experience. In the past we used to put Agricultural 
Assistants on a farm for three or four years before sending them out to a 
district It IS far better to move at the pace for which you can get 
facilities 

41.850. Quite, but at the same time you are getting Rs.41 lakhs for your 
department out of a total revenue of 11 crores. In Bombay, out of a total 
revenue of 16 crores, they are only spending 26 lakhs on agriculture , so that 
you are indeed better off here "^Tiat is the percentage in your Province of 
land irrigated either by canals or wells as compared witih dry land? Is the 
irrigated land about 10 per cent of fcbe cultivated land ? — I bave not got tbe 
figures witb me at the moment. There are 17 million acres of cultivable land 
commanded by canals. 
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41,351. Ml. Boherts: Half the cultivated area is irrigated^ — Theie aie 17 
million acres of cultivable land commanded by the existing canals, ot which 
11 million acres are irrigated. 

41.852. Mr. Kamat: So that nearly 50 per cent, of cultivated area here is 
under irrigation. During the last twenty years what impi ovements have been 
made by your Department in the harani land, the dry land either by the 
introduction of new crops such as drought resisting crops or any other 
improvements specially with reference to dry lands — Wheat 8 A is being 
taken up in the harani area and is doing extraordinarily well. Indian 
cottons do well, and one of these which was selected at Hansi is doing extra- 
ordinarily well, I understand, in that pait. Then there are implements such 
as bar harrows, spiingtined harrows and things of that sort which aie helping 
the cultivator to conserve moisture in the land and extend the area under 
crop. I am particularly keen on having something of the nature of the 
sprmgtined harrow for breaking up land after rain when it is what we call 
in “ wattar,’' that is to say, a state in which it is fit to be worked, because 
if you then break the surface of the land you can go back and plough and 
cultivate it at your leisure. At many places the area which a man can get 
under crop in harani land is hmited by the amount of land he can break np 
while the land is in “ wattar.” I think there is a great field of opportunity 
for getting some simple implement to break a large area of soil snriace in a 
short time. Unfortunately the sprmgtined harrow coats about IliS.65. 

41.853. Compared with twenty yeais ago, would you say that the yield per 
acre of harani land has gone up by 10 or 5 per cent, to the cultivator; have 
you looked into that problem from that angle ^ — ^It is very difficult to say. In 
harani areas the crop depends very greatly on the rainfall, and the outturn 
may fluctuate from practically nothing at all to quite a good crop m diftereni 
years Investigation for a long senes of years would be necessary before we 
could say what percentage the output had increased. The work done for 
these tracts may have been very valuable, for instance, if the increase in out- 
put of wheat amounted to one maund per acre, that would amount to Ks 5 
an acre, but before one could safely say that the output had increased to that 
extent it would he necessary to study the output returns over a very long 
period. 

41,864. I thought really the main problem for solution was the di'y farming 
question, and I thought that twenty years was a fairly long period — But 
how would you estimate the extent of the improvement? 

41,885. Do you think that twenly years is not a sufficiently long period? — 
Before replying to that point I want to know what yon would base your 
data on; that is the difficxdty which is not easy to get over. 

41,856. Have you specialised vocational sdiools in addition to middle 
schools where agriculture is taught ^ — ^No, none in this Ptovince. 

41.867. Have you any faith m such vocational schools p — think they are 
entirely wrong, for this reason amongst others . I think it takes a lad a con- 
siderable number of years to discover wbat he is really fitted for. That is a 
problem which arises all over the world. I think it is essential in any system 
of education to keep as many doors open as you can for as long as you can 
in order to give a boy with ability a dhance to find his level. If you put a 
boy into a vocational school you are shutting him definitely into a particular 
rut. 

41.868. I am referring to the Loni type of school; you are definitely of 
opinion that that system is a wrong system P — I do not approve of it here ; 1 
do not wish to criticise what people do in other Provinces. 

41.869. Professor Oangulee Is agricnlture a compulsory subject in these 
middle vernacular schools P — ^No, it is optional. 
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41.860. 21 K Kainat In the pioceedmgs ot yotir Provincial Board of Agri- 
cultuie the principle was laid down in 1924 that the minimum age for 
specialised agricultural education should be 17 years? — ^Yes. 

41.861. Do you hold that specialised training given to boys under the age 
of 17 IS totally wrong? — I probably do not have many followers in this 
matter, but I have my own opinion 

41.862. That is exactly what I want? — ^If you give a boy too much manual 
labour at a farm you will sicken and disgust him with agricultuie. What is 
it that makes a farmer go throng the drudgery of ploughing, sowing and so 
on P It IS the crop at the far end. But that is of no value to the boy. My 
desire is to develop in boys the faculties of observation and research. Every 
boy wants to do research j every child that you meet aged six will cioss- 
examine one in the most extraordinary way. That faculty should be 
developed into research with regard to crops and other agricultural matters. 
The type of teaching I should like to introduce in these schools is that of 
showing the boys that a plant is a living thing, that soil can be made to give 
a greater return by treating it in a particular way, «fec. I should desire to 
give the boys an insight mto that kind of thing so that when they come to 
years of responsibility and have to apply themselves to making a living from 
the land their knowledge of these fundamental principles will help them and 
they will have minds open, waiting anxiously, to imbibe any further informa- 
tion that can be obtained. In my opinion, if these schools do that much, they 
will have done a wonderful thing 1 am certainly opposed to any attempt to 
make a farmer out of a boy of 14. 

41.863. And do you think it is a waste of money to give such boys stipends 
and put up hostels to accommodate them while they are learning agriculture 
on a farmP — You can teach them a lot of things on a farm, but must not 
give them aching muscles and make them sick of the very sight of the farm. 

41.864. On page 157 of your note you outline the policy contained m a re- 
solution passed at a meeting of the Provincial Board of Agriculture in your 
Province in 1924 with regard to agricultural colleges, and you say that the 
recruitment to certain departments, for instance, the posts in the Irrigation 
Department, the posts of Sub-Inspector m the 'Oo-operative Department, 
and certain posts in the Bevenue Departments, should be from men who have 
either obtained a leaving certificate from yonr agricultural college or who 
have, at any rate, come from your college. Yesterday I was trying at the 
Co-operative meeting to ascertain why agricnltiiral graduates do not take 
to private farming, and it was suggested to me that until recruitment for 
Government service was closed against them they would not take to private 
farming. Do you agree with that view or do you still adhere to the view 
contained in your resolution P — ^This is an agricultural Province, and it is of 
fundamental importance that whoever has to deal with agriculture should 
have a knowledge of agriculture. I think it would be of great value if ail 
people who have to deal with agriculture underwent a course of training in 
agriculture to enable them to guide the zamindar and carry on work for 
the good of agriculture. Beyond that I would like to offer some inducement 
to boys to work on their own farms. 

41.865. This kind O'f recruitment may be perfectly reasonable from your 
poinii of view, but will you look at it from another point of viewP If 
there is not a sufficient number of agricultural graduate carrjang on suc- 
cessful farming, will you agree that there is no demonstration to the public 
that training in agricultural colleges pays from the farming point of view? 
Purely for the purposes of demonstration, therefore, is it not to the 
advantage of your colleges that there should be some graduates doing 
successful farming ? — I think so , I am very anxious to see young men 
coming from our college starting their own farms. 
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41.866. How would you achieve that result F — There is the scheme that 
I put forward for Shergarh, Sir Ganga Ham is one of the advocates of 
that scheme 

41.867. Perhaps he is the only outstanding excepiional case in the whole 
Province P — In that scheme we are going to take a number ot boys, give 
them a five years’ tenancy of the land and charge them perhaps Rs.8 
rent per acre. I sincerely hope that something of this sort will go through; 
I realise that if we are going to attract boys from Government serv^i-e 
they must be offered something good. 

41.868. I think in this Province the Veterinary Department is under 
the control of the Provincial Government and is not entirely under the 
control of Local District Boards? — ^The District Boards usually pronde 
their hospital buildings; also they provide a compounder, a bhis/ifi, a 
sweeper, a chaukidar, the medicines, and so on, the Government then 
provides the Veterinary Assistant and pays his salary. The Boards control 
the hospitals; that is the situation. 

41.869. Government is to* give grants-in-aid to the needy District Local 
Boards under the five years’ programme of establishing veterinary dis- 
pensaries P — ^Yes. 

41.870. Unless this is done by the Local Government, do not you think 
no District Board can really extend the vetermary system — ^It is quite 
true that the District Boards are very hard up. We feel we might get a little 
more of their funds apportioned to veterinary work than they are at 
present giving us. Education gets the greater part of their funds. 

41.871. You are quite clear that out of their present means and without 
Government grants District Boards cannot do this? — ^Taken as a whole, 
no, they cannot do it. 

41.872. What is the position of your Board of Economic Enquiry. Havo 
you a definite proportion of officials and non-officials on that Board and how 
do you choose them? — ^The Chairman when here will he able to tell you 
about this. 

41.873. Are you in favour of passing legislation against the adulteration 
of fertilisers? — ^Yes; but I think there will have to be some sort of investi- 
gation first of all into the practicability of it, to see just what Government 
would he up against On the face of it I do not see why there should not be 
an act of that sort in India as well as elsewhere. 

41.874. You think the time has come to think of some such measure? — 
Yes and the sooner the better, but one would have to look over the ground 
first and see just what one is going to be up against. 

41,876. About your remarks in connection with seed merchants, men who 
grow seed for distribution, you have recently established better farming 
societies here, have you not? — Yes. 

41.876 You propose that these societies should take up this sort of 
work, do you? — I see no reason why they should not. These people 
could very easily grow improved seeds and they could take the extra four 
annas or so charged above market rates per maund. 

41.877 If the object of better farming societies avowedly is to have better 
farming, this oould he a plank in their programme? — have no doubt they 
will take to it. 

41,878. Mr. Itoherts With reference to this question of hataz I presume 
you were comparing it with cash rents? — Yes. 

41,878. You had in your mind fixed cash rents, I suppose ?— Yes. 

41 880. You are aware, of course, that when cash rents are in practice 
charged the highest bidder often gets it? — Yes. But in that case the 



tenant is apt to take all he can out of the soil without regard to future 
crops. 

41,SS1. You say that the man will take all out of the soil. Can you 
not avoid itp — ^You can have a lease for a term of years. 

41,882. The only alternative to haiai is cash rents? — ^Yes. 

41j883. And cash rents to give the best results should he fixed, that 
is your idea? — ^For a term of years, yes. 

41,884. In practice, of course, it is not the case? — No; it is mostly year 
to year. 

41,885- One year's agreement as a rule? — Yes 

41.886. Mr. Calvert . Do you know that in the United Provinces the 
cash rents are fixed at the time of the settlement? — That might be so. 

41.887. Mr. Bolerts' In a had year, a year of crop failure like the 
present year, do you not think that the hatai system is more lenient to 
the cultivator than the other system? — 'He takes the responsibility and 
either loses or gams, but I think that under the cash rent system there 
18 more incentive to do the best he can. 

41.888. It does not depend on the relation of the cash rent to the total 
profit P — Even in the case of a losmg business the tenant will exert himself 
and try to lose as little as possible. After all, with the canal water supply 
and conditions of farming in the plains of the Punjab, one might get 
a good crop or a bad one just by the omission or application of a turn of 
irrigation. 

41,889 Do you think it is a good thing to divorce the landlord from 
interest in the land? The cash rent system is used largely where an owner 
wants to live in a town away from the land. Do you think that aspect 
of it is good for the development of agriculture P — An absentee landlord 
is not a good thing, but after all you have got your cultivator or tenant 
on the land. 

41.890. With regard to farm yard manure you are aware that in the 
Provinoe generally there is a very strong belief in the good results of using 
cowdung for manure P — ^Yes. 

41.891. Have you any experiments or any proof that the burning of it 
or not using it is not harmful? — I can say that we get extraordinarily good 
results from an ad'dition of organic matter in the form of green manure 
and apphcation of artificial manures shows that there is little need for 
things like phosphates and potash. 

41.892. Could you give us a rough idea of the cost of green manuring? — 
It can be worked out. 

41.893. Do you not think that it is rather an expensive method? Suppose 1 
make the statement that it is an expensive system of manuring, what will 
be your answer to it? — ^It is a matter of the cost of ploughing; you get 
the canal water free. 

41,894 (Water is only a question of Es. 2 per acre. My feehng is green 
manure, under the present system in the Ooloniee at any rate, is not 
paying? — 'We generally understand that it is paying, but I iiink you ought 
to know more about that. 

41,896 As regards the organisation of the department, you have the 
Provinces roughly divided into two portions, hial f or more being under 
irrigation. Have you contemplated that development in the two groups? 
At the present moment I understand you propose to have eight Circles? — 
Yes. 

41,896. These Circles are divided over the Province and each Ctirole con- 
sists of three or four districts? — Yes 
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41.897. Do you not think that it 'flill be better to tackle the problem 
in two branches, one for the harani and well tracts and the other for the 
canal irrigated tracte? — ^You mean two aeseaich institutes® 

41.898. Not exactly that, but two centres at any rate® — I think we are 
rapidly coming to a time when we shall have a great deal more of lesearch 
done on the ha/ra/m area than we are doing now. 

41.899. This morning you emphasised the importance of discussion among 
experts and cooperation among different experts, meetings and so on. Is it 
not indeed very likely that this will be largely lost sight of by spreading 
the men in eight Circles f — think you know that we find the Circles 
rather too big for a single man to look after. 

41.900. But the point I want to get at is vihether it would not be better 
to concentrate the experts in one area rather than spread them out ® — 
Each "Will have his headquarters in his own Ciicle with his own experi- 
mental farm, as we have shown in the programme- He will be faced 
with the local conditions on the spot and make a study of them, so 
that no part of the Province will be left out. 

41.901. How is all this going to be controlled? Have you any method 
of controlling or directing this work? — Tha control that we have at present 
is enough. Each man will deal with his own section. We want more 
staff at headquarters, I think, and that can be got as time goes on. T^here 
will be more decentralisation and Deputy Ddrectors will have to take 
greater responsibilities. W© are doang a bit of decentralisation now as 
far as the heads of sections have got tiie staff to deal with things. They 
will become small Directors of Agriculture in a way; that is to say they 
will have to shoulder more responsibility, each in. his own Circle or section. 

41.902. With regard to education I think you mentioned that yon find 
great difificulty in getting experts for the various posts in the Agricultural 
Department? — Yes, it is true, 

41.903. You think the tun© has not arrived when Lyallpnr should be 
offering much more post-graduate training? — I would like to see a good 
deal of post^aduate training of the staff done at Lyallpnr, hut we are 
hard up for men, we cannot spare men from their p^sts. 

41.904. Does not, that strengthen your department? Is it not worth 
while taking it as an essential item of your development? — You mean 
taking these men back from their posts and giving them a year’s training? 
It would be a very good thing, of course. 

4l,90.'i. Would it not he a good thing if you had more men who had 
received post-graduate training? — ^It would be, but we are developing 
at such a rate that we need them at their various posts in the Province. 

41.906. You do not think the time has come when part of the training 
could be given elsewhere and we could stait amother school ? The early 
part of the training might be given in another school? — Do yon mean 
that another college should take them on for the first two years® 

41.907. Yes, after the Intermediate? — ^That system has never worked 
well anywhere. But perhaps you mean that we should take them into an agri- 
cultural college at the Intermediate stage, after they get their knowledge 
of mathematics and elementary .'cience first? Is that what yon are think- 
ing of? 

41,907a. Yes? — ^That is another problem. In that case the farmer has 
to pay for his son’s education for five years instead of four after the 
matriculation stage before the lad gets his degree, and we lose a year’s 
training to the boys in the atmosphere of the college. Also we lose one 
more thing which we get at present in the Botanical section at least, and 
that is that the course in botany is specially ®uited to the needs of the 



Punjab agriculturist rigbt from the start. By this I mean that in illus- 
trating the piinciples of botanical science plant specimens are chosen when- 
ever possible which the agriculturist should be familiar with, and the 
application of botanical science to agriculture is emphasised at every 
possible point. This would be lost if the boys got their elementary botany 
in an ordinary intermediate college. I agree that when I was a teacher 
in the Lyallpur College I found difficulty about the standard of English 
which the boys have to start with It takes a great deal of patience for 
the first year, or couple ot years to teach the boys The boys came into 
the college with the idea that there wms nothing to be learned there, 
but that it was an easy avenue for Government service. That is the 
!»ort of attitude we were up against with the bpy when he stepped into 
the college. So that the first thing that I had to do with my own subject 
was to show them that there was a practical application of what I was 
teaching and right from the very first year to the end I have had to 
show them what bearing this bad o<n practical agriculture, for instance 
why you take cuttings .of this plant and why you take seeds of that to 
reproduce it agriculturally, what the results obtained were, and so on. 
If we are going to give the hoys their elementary training in botany, 
chemistry, Ac., in another college then they are going to lose all that. 

I do not say the same thing happens in chemistry as in botany, because 
you get practically the same chemistry in every college for the first two 
years. Biology lends itself to this kind of thing and we will lose the 
bit of training which we are already giving them if we raise the standard 
of admission to the Agricultural College. Of course I quite realise that 
we would get boys into the college with a higher standard of education 
to start with, but at the present moment the English that is taught to 
the boys in the B.Sc degree in Agriculture is the same as is taught in 
the FSc., and if you get them into the Agricultural College at the E.Sc 
stage and give them no more English they are goaug to get no more English 
than they get at present 

41.908. If the Botanist was a man who had an agricultural training, 
your obj'ection to giving part of an agricultural training in one college and 
part in another would largely disappear, would it’’ — ^I had a talk about 
this subject in most of the colleges in Britain in 1920 and the men I met 
were all against having two years in one coBege and another two years in 
another college. The point is that although you put down the same 
syllabus in the two colleges the idaosyncrames of the men in the two 
different colleges are not the same. If on the other hand the boys are 
under the same teacher from start to finish, they know his ways and his 
methods, and the whole thing is very easy In the other case quite a lot of 
time IS lost not only to the teachers in going over old ground but to the 
boys themselves. 

41.909. Is it possible at aU to identify University education in othec 
subjects such as chemistry, botany, physiology, and so on, with agriculture? 
Is it possible to do more than is being done in the University? — We have 
some of the M.Scs. from the Punj'ab University on the staff of the Agricul- 
tural College who are cotton research students; at LyaBpui also we have 
M Scs, of the Punjab University. After they have gone through their 
scholarship they may take up posts in the Agricultural Department. 

41.910. It opens up a wider field for research workers, I suppose P — ^Yes; 
we are indebted to the Punjab University for many of the men on our staff, 

41.911. You mention in your evidence that you are very keen to see a 
Hydraulic Station started to study the water requirements of crops, the 
intensity of cropping, and so on. Has the Department considered the 
question of what intensity of cropping is the best in the Province? — Mr. 
Stewart has been doing some work on this subject, I rather think that 

Mr. D. Milne. 



the results are in his last year’s Annual Repoit As a matter of fact I 
think your own experiments have been continued by him. It is rather 
interesting to note that he finds that the higher intensity of cropping 
give a higher profit. 

41.912. It IS quite possible that the higher intensity of cropping mav 
result in better agriculture? — Yes, I think so. 

41.913. Do you not think that that opens out a very big field in con- 
nection with the best type of canals? Supposing that it was proved that 
the higher intensity of cropping gave the best results, then the problem 
for the Engineer is to design a canal which would carry that amount of 
water if the water was available, so that it opens out an entirely new field*’ 
— That IS a question of fundamental importance to the Province 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 o.m. on Tuesday, the 1st March, 1927. 
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Mr. D. MILNE. 

Further Oral Evidence. 

41,914. Str Menry Lawrence: You have diawn up a programme for tlji- 
espansion of your Department, covering a period of five years, and you 
told us that you proposed a non-recumng expenditure of over 72 laths and 
a recurring expenditure of 20 lakhs. Are those the correct figures? — ^Yes 
Without tehstl farmers we are now trying better farming societies, and if 
they do well we will not introduce so many of these tehsil farms of dO acres 
each as we have mentioned in the five years’ programme. There are some 
82, which we may omit. We were going to have a farm in each tehsil. If 
we have to have those teJisil farms that will add Rs. 73,900 reouiring and 
Rs.10,94,000 non-recurring. The total would then be Rb. 21,33,000 recurring 
and Rs.88, 14,000 non-recurring, hut we are not in a position to say how 
much of -^e money for the tehsil farms wiU be necessary. 

41,916. that give you a farm in ©very tehsil? — Yes, but we will not 
put a tehsil farm in a tehsil where there is already either an experimental 
oT a district farm. 

41.916. WiU this programme give you a farm of some sort in every tehsil 
in the Province? — Yes. 

41.917. And it represents the limit of your possible advance in five years? 
— It is what we think advisable in view of certain limitations with regard 
to staff, and so on. 

41.918. How many tehsils have you in the Province? — Something over a 
Hundred. 

41.919. Six or seven in each district? — The number of tehsils vanes from 
four to seven per district. 

41.920. I was comparing your staff and your proposals with what is being 
done, for iMtance, with regard to medical and veterinary dispensaries. One 
of the zamindars at Jullundur the other day made this comparison, which 
struck me as a very acute one. He said, Our crops have diseases just at 
human beings and cattle have. Why do you not give us doctors for our crop 
diseai^, as you do for our human and cattle diseases? ” Do you agree 

that it is as important to feed the people as to cure them of diseases? 

Yes. 

41.921. You would accept the comparison mad© by this zamindar as a 
sound one? — We need doctors for plant diseases just as for human and 



aainial diseases. I lay great emphasis on the need for research to under- 
stand our problems and to know hoir to tackle them. 

41,922 You aie spending at the present moment something under 25 
lakhs? — That brings up another point. Yesterday I gave the figure for my 
budget as 41 lalchs. I was speaking then of the budget which I have pre- 
pared for the Legislative Council that is now sitting, but the budget for 
1926-7 amounts to S5‘4 lakhs. 

41,923. Is that for agriculture only? — Xo, for veterinary w'ork as well. 

41,'924. I am speaking now of agriculture as distinct from veterinary 
work. What is the budget for agriculture alone — It is about 26 lakhs, 

41.925. That includes the working of your farms, and you recover 5 lakhs? 
— Yes. 

41.926. So you are not spending net moie than 20 lakhs a year^ — That 
IS so. 

41.927. Although nearly 60 lakhs are being spent on medical and public 
he.tlth work? — ^Yes. Probably something like that, 

41.928 I merely vrish to establish some sort of relation between these 
two sets of figures. When your five years’ programme is finished, you will 
add a maximum of 30 laldia to your present 20 lakhs P — The figure fci 
recurring expenditure is Ra. 21,33,000, and. there is a figure of 10 lakhs foi 
non-recurring expenditure on ta'hsil farms. 

41.929 There is only Rs.73,000 recurring expenditure on these farms? — 
Yesj roughly. 

41.930. So that there will he 21 lakhs addition to your present 20? — 
les, less income. 

41.931. Making a total of 40 lakhs, roughly speaking? — Yes, 

41.932. You are still a long wav below the expenditure on human diseases? 
—Yes. 

41.933. There are 483 medical dispensaries and it is proposed to add 
another 876? — ^Yes. 

41,984. Whereas your institutions for crop diseases are limited to some- 
where about 130 P — I think thei© will he about 115 if we have a farm In 
each talisil. 

41,936 I am ]ust carrying out the idea of this intelligent zamindar. 
You have over 800 institutions for human diseases, but little more than 
100 tor crop diseases. For veterinary diseases there are 192 dispensanes? 
— We have 202 now 

41,936 And you propose to open another 100? — Yes. 

41.937. So there will be over 300 veterinary dispensaries as against your 
100 agricultural. Do you think that is the right proportion? — Naturally 
i would hke to see more, but my difficulty is Idiat we must not push our 
rate ot expansion too fast. 

41.938. Agriculture is the foundation of everything, is it not? — Yes. We 
want a greater proportion of the Glovernment money available. 

41.939. It you were to have a wider expansion of agricultural work, 
would you be able to meet the needs of that from the Lyallpur College? — 
We would have to extend it. 

41.940. You would extend the one institution P — ^Yes 

41,941 You are not in favour of starting a separate institution in the 
east of the Province in the bciTcmi area? — No. I went into this case very 
caretuUy in 1920 and consulted many authorities at home and abroad, and 
they were all against frittering away our energies by having one or tw« 



smaller places instead ol one weli-ec£Uipped institution. One authority, 
wlio happened to be in India at the time told me that in America they 
like their colleges to go up to fire thousand students before they start 
more. That seemed to me a very high figure. But we have only 260 students 
at the present time at Lyallpui, and we are thus a long way from achiev- 
ing the position when I would suggest starting another agricultural college 
in this Province 

41.942. In the United Kingdom how many agricultural institutions of goo’d 
reputation are there ? — 

Mr. Calvert: 16? — ^16 or 16, with an agricultural population of three 
millions. 

41.943. Hi/ Meniy Lawrence 1 gather from one or two remaiks you have 
made that you are not satisfied that cattle breeding pays. Are you satisfied 
it cannot be made to pay? — drops are what every man goes for at the 
present moment, because they pay better than cattle. I expect the prices 
ot cattle will rise, and tio-vernment is doing something to improve the 
situation by reducing cattle rates for fodder. I would like to see a 
great improvement in our cattle, and I think it could be brought about 
by mere selection from those we have got in the Province. By mere selection 
we have practically doubled the yield of milk in' the cows at our dairy at 
Lyallpur, which are of the Montgomery breed. 

41.944. Are you aiming at a dual purpose animal? — ^Yea, with the Hai'iana 
breed. 1 think that is a sound policy for the ordinary cultivator. For 
dairies, first crosses will be the best. 

41.945. At the present moment is the milk that the people of this 
Province consume derived almost entirely from' buffaloes? — ^A great deal 
ot it IS. 

41.946. You have roughly 3,000,000 female buffaloes and 3,000,000 cows, 
and the cows give very little more than is necessary for rearing plough 
bullocks. It seems to follow that almost all the milk consumed is deiived 
from buffaloes? — There were 2,793,000 cows at the last census, and 2,641,000 
female buffaloes. 

41.947. Bjoughly 3,000,000 of each, for the purpose of comparison P — 
Yes. 

41,948 Do you agree wit^ the view given by the veterinary authorities 
that the main hope of improvement in cattle-breeding hes m the castration 
ot useless bulls? — That is a big factor. 

41.949. You are hopeful that that can be achieved? — 'We have done 
extraordinarily well in this Province. The number of castrations done in 
the Punjab last year was greater than in all the lest of India put 
together. 

41.950. It was 183,000 last year? — ^Yes 

41,961. Do you know how many bulls there are in the Province p — ^D o you 
mean selected animals? 

41.952. No, 1 mean male stock capable of propagating their species? — The 
number given in the Season and Crop report is 12,594. 

41.953. The male stock is 4^ millions, and we have been told that 
183,000 were castrated last year, that figure must refer to selected animals? 
—Young stock ot cattle is given as 3,083,196, and young stock of buffaloes 
at about 2,106,000. 

41.954. I want to know the conditions which yon think must be achieved 
in order to make cattle-breeding a paying proposition, one is the castration 
ot useless bulls? — Yes. 

41,Po6. Another is increase of milk in cows? — Yes. 

Mr. D. Milne 
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41,966. What else do you postulate as necessary*^ — No doubt the subject 
has its difbculties, but in the canal irrigated aiea I 'would be inclined to 
reduce the rate on todder crops even further and correspondingly increase 
the rates on other ciops, that ■would not reduce the revenue; but 'the same 
re'renue would be derived from a farm in a different way. It Is a question 
of wbat piofit the farmer gets from cultivating his crops, and what from 
rearing cattle; at present the farmer finds he is better off if he puts as 
much as possible ot his land under food crops, cotton and so on. 

41.957. You -would lead the zammdai to cattle-breeding by some form 
o±, economic pressure? — ^Unless -we give him some money for his -lirouble 
he IS not going bo pay attention to cattle-breeding 

41.958. Is that so? — 1 think that is so. Of course, there will probably 
come a time •when be cannot get bullocks elsewhere at as cheap a rate as 
at present. 

41,969, There have been conditions attached to the holding of land to 
induce zamindare to breed horses ? — ^Yea. 

41.960. Are any such conditions attached to holdings to induce them 
to breed cattle? — We have got cattle-breeding grants. 

41.961. On a large scale? — ^Yes. 

41.962. Are they working satisfactorily? — Some of them none 'too -well 
About 8,000 acres of land have been set apart in two farms for the M'on- 
gomery breed and there are three farms totalling about 7,271 acres for 
the Hanana breed, the areas of the latter three farms are 3,140, 3,131 
and 1,000 acres. 

41.963. Those are -three large grantee farms? — -Yes. 

41.964. I am speaking more of the conditions attached to the holding 
of a square or -two squares here and there, is that not the method on which 
horse-breeding is conducted? — Yes. 

41.965. Is there anything oorresponding to that with regard to cattle- 
bree^ng? — ^There are the Shergarh grants, totaUmg about 6,000 acres, 
speaking off hand, the gran-ts are half a square, a square or a sq-uare and 
a half, and the grantees have got to keep either one or two cows per 
square. 

41.966. Is that working satisfactorily r — That has done very well, I 
inspected these grants a few weeks ago and I saw some very fine cattle. 
The giantees there are old janglis; they are cattle-breeders born and bred 
and are very fond of cattle, I must co'nfess they were the finest cattle I 
have seen in the Punjab except, of course, those on the big cattle farm 
at Hissar and other Government farms, they were the finest cattle I 
had seen amongst the grantees, 

41.967. Are grants given for the improvement of agricultuie, distribuxion 
of seed and so forth? — ^Yea. 

41.968. Are the gran-bees doing any good in teaching improved methods 
to their neighbours? — 'Yes; Mr. Eoberts and Mr. Con-ville are doing very 
well indeed; we have no complain-fcs against them. 

41.969. Can you speak in the presence of Mr. Roberts without undue 
inconvenience? Do you think he is doing any good to his neighbours? — 
I think he is doing an immense amount of good; if you look up the records 
of his farm in my annual reports you will find that the outturns on his 
farm are extraordinarily high. 

41.970. That is good for himself? — Yes, and it is also good for his 
neighbours. 

41.971. How? — Because it shows his neighbours that these outturns can 
be got on a farm run on economic lines; that is a very important point. 
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When I came to the Punjab I u&ed to have old farmers coming round 
to mj plots, and their remarks to me usually were . “ Oh yea, that is 
a. very fine crop of wheat or cotton, hut you have got the Government at 
your back; you have all sorts of facilities that we poor zamindars have 
not got, it IS not possible to have crops like that on an ordinary zamindati 
farm run as an economic concern.’’ Now these two grants to which I refer 
show conclusively that it is possible to run a farm with high overhead 
esipenses and still make money out of it, and a great deal of money. That 
IS one benefit which I feel we are getting out of these grants : the outturns 
got per acre are such that they show that better cultivation will give better 
yields, and that if the people around do the same there is no reason why 
they should not get the same results, they need not even have the same 
overhead expenses I feel that these farms have created a desire on the 
part of the people to do likewise; and that is exactly the spirit we want 
to foster. In my opinion there is no reason why the cultivation m this 
Province should not be greatly improved; in fact, that is one of the moat 
important lines of improvement of agriculture in this Province. 

41.972. I am afraid this question must be very inconvenient to you, 
but I also want to know whether Sir Ganga Ram has done any good 
to the country P — I am sure he has, by the same example; he has taken 
things in hand which other people at the time would not touch and he 
has made them a success. After he has proved that a thing is sound 
and good we get many offers from others, hut in the past there were no 
other Sir Ganga Rams coming round offering to take up the schemes which 
he took up. 

41.973. When Sir Ganga Ram took up this irrigation, people did not 
think it would succeed? — No, there was a decided opinion against it; in 
fact, I should say that the majority of people were perfectly certain thab 
at last he had touched something on which he would burn his fingers. 

41.974. That is very interesting with regard to the future expansion of 
other schemes elsewhere P— It is. 

41.975. You are definitely of opinion that the grant of large blocks of 

land to intelligent persons (we will not put it higher than that) may 
be of benefit to the State? — ^These grants have been of benefit to the 
State, in fact, they have heen of very great benefit. Oui diflSculty, of 

course, is to get the right people who will do something when they do gee 

the land. 

41.976. Does that also apply to the estates of two gentlemen whose evidence 
i? coming forward, Colonel Cole and Major Vanrenen? — Those axe under 
the Military Department, they are not under me, but they are certainly 
farming very well and we get a lot of help from them; for example, we 
are able to purchase large quantities of seed from them, and so on. 

41.977. Can you tell us an 3 rthing about the Okara Estate P — ^The Oat 

and Hay farm at Okara is the farm I mentioned yesterday. 'On one 
occasion when I went over it, I saw an interesting comparison between 
a square of laud which had been cultivated by up-to-date methods and 

a square of laud alongside which had heen cultivated in the ordinary 

way. Both were cropped with cotton, and there was nearly double the 
crop of cotton on the one that was properly cultivated than there was 
on the other, showing how much one can add to one’s income b~y better 
cultivation. Good cultivation is most important. 

41.978. That estate is in the possession of the Military grass farmP — Yes. 

41.979. That also is spreading ideas of better farming? — ^I have not been 
in touch with it recently, but there was a man there with whom I had 
a great deal to do, Captain Elowerdew; he was a man extraordinarily 
keen on farming and he did an immense amount of good; he experienced 
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difficulties m connection with, the introduction, of modern agricultural 
implements as nobody in his villages knew how to mend them, and so 
he had blacksmiths and other people trained and sent out to these villages, 
the Agricultural Department nsed to help him as far as it could. The 
way he managed to get these people to take up modern methods of farming 
was of great value to the country, it was a great loss to the locality when 
he went home. 

41.980. Gan you tell me whether the hydro-electric scheme when it 
comes into being is going to be of value to the farmer? — ^It will be a source 
of power; perhaps it might be applied for lifting water from weUa and 
purposes of that sort. As a matter of fact, 1 was a party to writing a 
note on this subject, but I have not seen it foi, I suppose, a couple of 
years and I have forgotten what I did write. I think Sir Qanga Ram 
was interested in that note also. 

41.981. Will the hydro-electric scheme be of any use with reference to 
drainage; the lifting of subsoil water where it is doing harm? — ^Yes, it 
might be very easily. 

41.982. Is that definitely part of the scheme in view? — do not know 
whether it is definitely part of the scheme, hut of course it is a very 
possible thing; I think we did mention that in our note. 

41.983. Sir Ganga Bam: Is there any natural correlation between a good 
milking animal and a good draught animal? That is, is it necessary that a 
good milking animal should be a good draught animal? — Not necessarily. 

41,984 Therefore it might be possible to have cattle breeding as a paying 
proposiTiion for the purpose of draught animals, in which case the man will 
give the whole of the mother’s milk to the calf. Have you considered that 
question P — I think it would bo better if there is sufficient milk to supply the 
family as well. 

41.985. I only want to ask you whether there is any correlation between 
these two things? — ^It is quit© possible to have an animal which is a very 
good draught animal hut not a good milker and it is quite possible that an 
animal may be a good milker and not a good draught animal 

41.986. Therefore with regard to the question whether cattle-breeding is 
paying or not, the two things might be tried as separate propositions? 
Have you considered that question? — Yes; I prefer the other. 

41.987. You said yesterday in reply to the Chairman that there is no 
room for establishing another Agricultural College. How many students 
have you admitted this year? — ^We admitted 74 out of the total number of 
applications of 375. 

41.988. The rejection of others is purely due to want of accommodation? — 
That limits the numbers. 

41.989. What do you think the number of applications will go up to in the 
next ten years, supposing the accommodation were available? — ^That depends 
on very many things. If we could get some scheme by which we could get 
lads to go back to the laud it might b© anything at all That is one of the 
reasons why I am pressing for the Shergarh scheme. 

41,990 Considering the present circumstances do you not think that in 
another ten years you will have about a thousand applications? — There again 
you see it depends how far other departments of Government are prepared 
to insist on a training in agriculture for those officers who have to deal with 
agriculture. It would also depend on how far the Indian States in the 
Province come forward. It depends on a great many things. 

41,991. What is the maximum room for expansion in Lyallpur? — ^Anything 
whatsoever. 

•41,992. Mr. Calvert In the present buildings? — No 
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41.993 Sir Ganga Haiti. You referred yesterday to the burning of cow- 
dung. Do you not think that the Ohenab Colony is fortunate in being able- 
to grow cotton under irrigation and having cotton sticks for fuel, hhus 
1 educing the burning of cowdung? — ^Yes, it adds to the fuel supply in the 
colony 

41.994 At what rate of piofit do you supply seed to the people, 4 annas 
a maundP — ^Yes, about 4 annas a maund. 

41.995. Do you sell on cash system? — ^Yes. 

41.996. Supposing the man has not got the cash, what do you do ? — He 
will find it somewhere. 

41.997. So that forces him to go and borrow from the moneylender P — ^He 
has got the co-operative society to go to. 

41.998. In every other Province that we have seen the seed is distributed 
on the sawca, system. Do you think that system might be introduced in 
this Province in the case of those people who cannot pay cash? — have con- 
sidered this a little I may tell you that as early as 1909 I used this par- 
ticular system myself in connection with potatoes. We gave the seed at 
planting tune and we took back li maunds at harvest. It worked without 
any trouble whatsoever; but that was dealing with a small thing. In the 
case of cotton it is not possible to work this system because people send the 
cotton seeds to the ginneries and they are not able to get the same seeds 
back pure. It is not a feasible thing for cotton. In the case of wheat it has 
more chance, but we cannot compare ourselves in the Punjab with the United 
Provinces where the system is in vogue as the United Provinces has its big 
landlords. The system is perfectly simple if you have a number of big 
lando-WTiers who will take a certain quantity of seed from the Agricultural 
Department, distribute it among the tenants and get it back again. But 
if you have got to deal with a large number of small tenants it means a 
large supervising staff running backwards and forwards to inspect the crop 
when growing and get the seed hack. 

41.999. In that case, would you support the idea of a private fiim or any 
other respectable body taking the seed from you and distributing it at say 
12 or 15 per cent, interest, for I consider that 25 per cent is too much? In 
the United Provinces they are giving contracts to private people. Have you 
considered that question? — ^What would he the adyantage? Do you think 
farmers are going to get it cheaper than at present? 

Cheaper and also on credit, so they need not necessarily go to the money- 
lender and get any seed, pure or impure? — Would you give the seed supplying 
firm a monopoly? 

The monopoly would be for a certain area? — So it would be a monopoly. 
You wish to ask us to hand over the seeds which we have carefully nursed 
and kept pure for years to a Company? Take the case of 4 F which has been 
distributed by the Agricultural Department since 1913 and is still reasonably 
pure; if we are going to hand over this sort of thing to a company to dis- 
tribute to the farmers I hardly think it would have been available to farmers 
in as pure a state as it is to-day. 

It IS a suggestion brought out from the experience of various Provinces- 
you might consider that P — ^Tea. * 

42,000 Have you made any research in white gram, Kabuli gram crossed 
with Indian gram? — saw in Karachi there was a demand for it. I can give 
you samples of it if you want. I grow some Kabuli gram but grow it for 
our own use Somehow or other you know the price varies with the yield. 
Therefore we do not mow it on a large scale as compared with the ordinary 
country gram. In the Sahra cattle farm people were getting it from an 
irrigated area. They were getting Es 40 a ligha simply as melhhan because 
they have got lots of water and the zamindars can get a lot of money out of 
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that. I should like to know what is the area that is leased out^ — I know 
that the Kabuli gram is very greatly in demand but it is a very small cropper. 

42j001. Have you got an engineering course in your teaching? — ^Yes, in the 
Agricultural College, Ly allpur. 

42,002 Can the students calculate what horse-power is required to raise 
a required quantity of water.'’ — Yes, they can, they get a very good course 
there. 

My experience is that they know nothing about it because I have asked 
them these questions and they could not reply. However, I shall accept 
your statement. You could perhaps make an improvement in that line. 

42.003. In regard to poultry have yon got incnbatorsP — ^Yeaj but we have 
not yet started poultry woik properly. We have just got an expert 
appointed. 

i only suggest that incubators play a prominent part in making it a 
paying proposition? — ^Yes; that we are now going to pay more attention to. 

42.004. Have you made any experiments on dry farming? — Yes, at 
Gurdaspur. 

42.005. On the lines of the system which is in vogue in America, producing 
seed wEioh will grow in dry areas® — Our Punjab 8 A wheat is a very good 
harani wheat, 

42.006. Have you made any research on the American basis? — Hegardmg 
seed suitable for dry areas? 

Yes'* — ^In the case of gram we are experimenting to see which types are most 
profitable in particular areas; we have not yet touched hajri and umr and 
things of that sort which are typical haram crops. 

42.007. You know that the Governmemt of India every year gives scholar- 
ships for students going to England to study certain industries ? — ^Yes. 

42.008. Have you ever claimed a scholarship for any of your students for 
going to learn the method of making super-phosphates? — No hoy from the 
Agricultural College has gone on that work yet. 

42.009. You have never claimed it? — After all it is the boy himself who 
should oome forward, one cannot compel a boy to take up a subject. 

There is no need of compulsion ; you will get any number of applications for 
it. I only suggest that you should claim a scholarship for that industry? — 
The making of artificial manures? 

Yes I may tell you that Dr, Fowler has told us in his evidence that all 
this grass which grows on the hanks of the canals can be converted into 
organic nitrogen. Will you correspond with him and get information 
on that point? It is very important for the Punjab? — ^Yes 

42,010 Have you any information about the natural deposits of fertilisers 
in the Punjab? — I have not studied that question. 

42,011. Have you made amy research in connection with the enormous 
amount of gypsum which is lying about the foot of the hills? — We use it in 
the reclamation of hara land. 

42,012 I might teU you that in Bombay they are buying it at fabulous 
rates and using it? — Our soils are rich in lime. 

I told you the other day at Hissar that the way to increase the yield would 
be not to put in tube wells because tube wells at that point do not seem 
possible, tube wells will not work if the lift is more than 40 feet and the 
suh-soil water will never rise above the spring level. So your best plan would 
be not to attempt to put tube wells where the depth is more than 40 feet; 
that will not be a paying concern 

42,013. Sir Thomas Middleton On page 183 of the Punjab memorandum 
there is a statement showing the increasing budgets of the department 
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from. 1906 omvardis. Aie these figuies comparable? Do they include the 
same groups of things in each yearf* — The department is continually 
expanding. 

42.014. Take your last figure of 38 lakhs does that include co-operative 
credit® — No, this is simply agriculture, pure and simple; we are budgeting 
a good deal at present with a view to buying land for new farms. 

42.015. It does not seem to correspond to the total budget figure? — 
iThat is so. But first of all the figures in the memorandum are for 
agriculture proper, excluding veterinary, and if you add the latter you 
will get my budget figures which I am giving you 

42.016. I can only make the figures agree by deducting co-operative 
credit ? — 1 notice another point about these figures, they include the money 
for major and minor works, which is in the Public Works Depai'tment 
budget. 

I see now how the difference is accounted lor. 

42.017. Sir Henry Lawrence ; Is this figure of 14 lakhs in excess ol 
yonr budget due to the Public Works Department expenditure? — I should 
like to give you a detached statement of all these figures a little later 
if you have no objection. 

Yes, we would be glad if you would let us have that? — Very well, I will 
do so. 

42.018. Sir Thomas Middleton : You explained to us that the system 
of the annual budget, since it lacks continuity, does not permit of the 
getting of trained men Do you consider that if a considered scheme 
approved for five years were formulated you would be able to train the 
men? — ^It is very difficult for me to ask for men tor a post unless the 
CSouncil have actually passed that particular post. I mean, supposing 
the Council is sitting to-day and are considering a budget demand tor 
the second year’s instalment of that five years’ programme, 1 cannot easily 
ask for trained men for the third or fourth yeai’s instalment before it 
has been passed by the Council. It would certainly be an advantage if we 
could get a general blessing on the scheme. It would then be possible to 
get men ahead of the time and give them the necessary training 

42.019. In other words, in an expanding scheme of this sort you must 
have something in the nature of a fund to which you can look forward; 
you must have a programme approved for a period of years, otherwise you 
cannot tram your men satisfactorily? — W© ought to get the men and train 
them before we get our farms actually opened. 

42.020. That brings us to the next point, in speaking of horticulture 
you said that an army of workers was wanted. It you look through your 
requirements in other directions you will find that it is quite clear that 
the number of people you will require at the end of five yeai's will be 
large. How are you going to get these assistants if it is not possible to 
make provision by means of training schemes? — One of our difficulties is 
getting trained men 

42.021. The schemes are of no use unless you can get men to work them 
out? — That is quite true, the question of men is a real difficulty. As a 
matter of fact, I put in for a Second Fruit Specialist recently, and I 
think I can fill this post by appointing one of the men I know who are 
looking round for employment, but generally we have the greatest difficulty 
in getting men ready tramed and fit to take up the work. 

42,022 You cannot expect to get them ready trained, and you would 
have to train them.? — ^Yes, there is a great deal of truth in that. 

42,023. Now I want you to consider the types of training you require 
to make your schemes effective You have two classes of men to consider ; 
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those who ai’e to be mainly field workers in contact with the zamindar, 
and those who will be workers at headquarters, that is specialists, research 
workers, and so on. Let me ask you to indicate the kind of training 
that IS required for each of these groups? — So far as the A class men 
for field work are concerned, we now engage B.Sc, men, and our aim is 
to put them under the guidance and instruction of a Deputy Director 
at his headquarters experimental farm for a couple of years or so. The 
Deputy Director then gets to know what that Doy is capable of doing 
before he sends him out to a district in his circle. 

42.024. It IS quite easy to train young men at College for the B.Sc , 
but it is extremely difficult to make them practical workers among zamindars. 
A.*? a matter of fact, since we have come to this Province we have had & 
very strong criticism of the practical knowledge ot some of the people you 
are turning out at Lyallpur. The question is whethert the amount ot 
practical training that is provided for these young people is sufficient? — 
Mr. Roberts who is with you now will he able to tell about this He 
taught the subject. At Lyallpur we have a students’ farm in which every 
student has to cultivate a certain area of land himself, and tor the bigger 
agricultural operations tbe students are taken on to the experimental farm 
which IS close by the College, and they see how experiments are carried 
out in the area under direct cultivation, and also agricultural operations 
are carried ont by the tenants on the farm This training extends through- 
out the whole period of four years. I do not quite see what more we can 
do Your point would be an argument in favour of not having the proposed, 
three years’ course. I know that we want all the practical training that 
we possibly can give tbe boye. But when you go to Lyallpur and you see 
Mr. Stewart, the Professor of Agriculture there, I think you will agree 
that there is a great deal of practical instruction of a very sound nature 
given to the students. 

42.025. I admit that you may be giving all the practical instruction that 
is possible in a college course, but there is a gieat deal more wanted 
to fit a man to be a capable Depui^ Director ^ — ^That of course requires, 
in my opinion, a bit more training of a different nature altogether. A 
very sound grounding in the sciences and training in the general principles 
of agriculture is needed before that begins; then they want a wide 
experience 

42.026. That is no doubt necessary, but tbe wide experience must be in 
tbe Punjab; the foundation of it all must be in tbe Punjab; and that 
indicates that you must look for your personnel to the Punjab, and 
essentially to the cultivating classes of the Punjab in the future? — I am 
strongly in favour of getting our men from the middle-class farmers, that 
is from the class of men who really farm and know about farming 
intimately. 

42.027. If you took on such a man in the department, what salary would 
you offer him at present.? — The salary of the Agricultural Assistant of the 
A Class IS Rs.100-10-300. 

42.028. What would his prospects of promotion to the next grade be? — 
He nugbt become an Extra-Assistant Director of Agriculture on Rb. 200, 
rising to iRs 750. The next grade to that is the Deputy Director, and the salary 
for that, of course, is in the melting pot at the present moment, because the 
new Service rules have not yet come into force. 

42,029 There are, I take it, two ways of attracting men, one is by increas- 
ing the initial salary, and the other is by offering good prospects of promo- 
tion right through his service Whitfii do yon think is best adapted for the 
conditions obtaining in tbe Punjab? — think that as far as both the Agricul- 
tural Assistants and Extra-Assistant Directors of Agriculture are concerned 
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the pay is reasonable. But I would like to see the Deputy Directors well 
paid. 

42.030. Let us go back for a moment you take young men as Assistants on 
Es 100. What qualifications are required in the case of these young men? — 
For the Es.lOO — ^10 — 300 grade we take a B.Sc. in Agriculture; then there is 
the B class Agricultural Assistant who must have the Agricultural College 
Leaving Certificate. These men are taken in on the Rs.70 to Rs.lBO grade. 

42.031. Is there any considerable period of probation during which he must 
acquire experience and knowledge ? — A two years’ probation. 

42.032. How do you arrange for the training of the other type of man* 
how do you recruit foi your specialist work? — ^Previously we used to have 
I.A.S. officers. We aie now getting young men of the Punjab who have been 
trained in Britain, or America or elsewhere, and who have taken a University 
degree. Also some of our men have been promoted. 

42,038. Would you agree that a University degree is essential? — For a 
Deputy Director it is. 

42.034. Or for a man entering the research service? — ^Yes. For that it is 
not good enough. I would like a prospective research worker to have further 
special training after the ordinary B.Sc. 

42.035. Would you agree that if a reseaich service is to be developed in 
India the departments must work m close co-operation with the Indian 
universities ? — ^Yes. 

42.036. 'What is happening in the case of the Punjab P Do you employ any 
of their M.Scs. ? — ^We have several of them engaged in research and teaching 
at Lyallpur 

42.037. The interchange at present exists in the Punjab P — We get the best 
men we possibly can to fill the posts we have to offer. 

42.038. Does the Punjab University grant the degree of Doctor P — Yes. 

42.039. If you were filling a research post would you take a young man who 
has taken his M.Sc. degree with distinction straight away or would you put 
him on probation? — All our men are on probation for two years. 

42.040. Assuming yon find a man satisfactory in a lower post, do you not 
think it desirable that he should have a period of further training befoie 
being taken on to the regular research staff ? — 'Yes. We have one man at the 
present time who is getting further training in Trimdad. He will be back in 
two years’ time. 

42.041. Have yon any scheme providing for further training P — ^The par- 
ticular scholarship this man has got is for study abroad. We have several 
other people who have gone abroad at their own expense. There is one in 
London getting further training now. He is already in the Service. 

42.042. Would it not be a good thing to offer a certain number of scholar- 
ships, which might provide men in excess of your requirements, so that you 
would be able to make a selection from among them? For example, in plant 
breeding until a man has been at work for three or four years you cannot 
teU whether he will be of any value P — ^Yes, I think it would be sound to have 
such scholarships. 

42.043. You have not considered a scheme for that purpose P — .We have 
one scholarship, and the question of increasing the number of scholarships is 
being considered. 

42.044. With this big programme in front of you, you have need of some- 
thing of that kind for research and also for field work? — ^Yes. 

42.045. You said it would assist your department if the Government of 
India ihad a corps of experts whom you could indent on for the Pro.vinces. It 
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might be a little difficult to woik such a system in India itself. Agricultural 
research is highly specialised in a number of branches. Would you regard 
favourably some scheme by which one might be enabled to draw temporarily 
on a corps of experts piovided for Imperial purposes ^ have not thought 
of that 

42.046. Has your attention been directed to a recent development in 
Kenya for the investigation of certain points in connection with the animal 
nutrition P — ^That is a scheme with which our chemist is in close touch. 

42.047. Do you know how it is being worked? Kenya is borrowing tem- 
porarily one or two trained men from an institution in Scotland. Would it 
not assist you m India if similar arrangements could be made P — ^Yes 

42.048. I thought you might reply that ii> would not help you much m 
dealing with your crop problems? — I think it would You cannot expect a 
man to know local conditions the moment he arrives, but the Cotton Research 
Botanist at LyaUpur only joined us a httle over a year ago, and he is settling 
down to his work well 

42,048a. Such men could only be lent for comparatively short periods. 
I thought you might say they would be of value for nutrition 
problems, but that m the Punjab you must work out your own crop 
problems P — ^The man to whom I have referred is on cotton work in the 
Punjab for five years, and I feel sure he will do good before he leaves. 

42.049. Is it your opinion that crop work is essentially local m its 
character P — The local factors are very important. You must study the ques- 
tion locally. 

42,060. You do not get very far by depending on first principles ? — Within 
limits, the work must be done on the spot. 

42,051 I think you are yourself a cotton expert ? — 1 have worked on cotton 
a good deal. 

42,062. To what extent have you attempted to improve your cottons by 
using as parents the finer cottons of India? I am thinking now of such 
cotton as Broach P — ^We have done a good deal of crossing at Lyallpur, bnt we 
got ahead more quickly to start with by isolating and multiplying the best 
of the varieties found in the mixtures already grown. There are so many 
varieties already in existence that if we take the best of them and eliminate 
the worst we can increase the output of the crop immensely. We found that 
crossing work wanted more staff than ure had at the time. There was also 
considerable difficulty in getting anything better than what we ha'd at hand 
to start with. 

42,053. You mentioned tlie necessity for dealing with crop disease. Speak- 
ing generally, how do you expect to be able to tackle crop diseases most 
effectively P Is it by the breeding of disease-resisting varieties, or can much 
be done by treatment — It is very difficult to breed varieties which will resist 
certaan diseases It is a long job in most cases. People expect results from 
us quickly, and we have to try to do that fiist which will have an immediate 
effect and work deeper as we go on. People want lesults. I do not mean to 
say that deeper research should be neglected, but things' which seem likely to 
give a result quickly must be taken in hand first, otherwise the public are 
apt to lose faith in us. 

42,064. What about mosaic in sugarcane? — 1 have not touched that at aU. 

42,066 What methods of pubhcation are open to you for the work you 
are doing? You have for research work the Memoirs of the Government of 
India, and you have the Agricultural Journal of India. Whah other means 
have you for publishing your work for local useP — ^Any officer who has got 
anything of real value to publish sends it to me and it is published. 
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40,066. Does it go out in leaflet form? — I have some examples of our 
leaflets here. 

42.057. Is there much published in leaflet form in the vernacular? — Yea. 
All the leaflets are sent out in three languages, English, Urdu and 
Gurumukhi. 

42.058. Are these publications issued every month P — No. This particular 
pubhcation, “ ^eaional Notes.^’ is published twice a year. We want some- 
one to help us in this work. We feel we should be relieved of the burden of 
seeing these things through the press. X should like to see some special 
ofilcer appointed to deal with pubhcationa and propaganda. 

42.059. With regard to silage in the Punjab, I think your problem is that 
the period for cutting grass tor silage is a very short one, it occurs at a 
busy season, and, on the other hand, your fodder crops compote for land 
with food crops j those are the two obstacles to pushing silage, are they not ? 
— ^Do yon mean making silage from cultivated crops 

42.060. In the first instance, if you make silage from grass, the period for 
cutting the silage is very short? — Yes. 

42.061. And it occurs at a season when the cultivators aie busy? — ^No. It 
IS done in August, and August is not one of the two really busy seasons in 
this Province. 

42.062. Then the other difficulty is that the fodder crop which you might 
grow for sdage competes with your food crop ® — ^Yes. 

42.063. Obviously, the method is otherwise well adapted to your con- 
ditions? — Yes; but I think we shall get most out of it in places like the 
North of the JPunjab, and the South-East, and places where there are areas 
of rough grass and stuff of a similar natuie. 

42.064. Mr. Barron . I should like to clear up, if we can, the position with 
regard to the five-years’ programme. The instructions under which you 
and Mr. Emerson prepared this programme were to produce a definite 
scheme of advance for l5ie department, were they not ° — ^Yes. 

42,066. But Government gave no undertaking to finance the scheme either 
in full or in part? — That is right. 

42.066. So that each yeai-, when the budget season comes on, we have to 
approach the Finance Department and sec how much money they can afford 
to allot us for the coming year, and then decide which of the different parts 
of the programme for the year ai’e to be taken up within the allotment; is 
not that so ? — Yes. 

42.067. It is owing to financial considerations that the full five-years’ 
programme could not be sanctioned straight away, is it not? — ^Partly that, 
and partly because we could not get the staff. The difficulty as to staff is 
aJso important. 

42.068. There has been a good deal of discussion as to the training of men 
in advance for parts of the programme; does not that suggest that perhaps 
it may be advisable to readjust the order of things in the programme, and 
put in lor having men in training before putting in for the scheme for 
which tiiey are to be used? — Yes, that would be veiy useful indeed if we 
could do it. 

42.069. Y"ou have been asked a good many questions about the preference 
given to work on irrigated laud as compared with harani lands. Your 
department began in 1904, did it not? At any rate, its commencement in a 
small way started about that time? — Yes. 

42.070. The Lyallpur College was opened in 1909? — ^Yes. 
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42,071 In the beginning was there very much belief as to how much good 
a Department of Agriculture could do® — Absolutely none, theie was a strong 
belief that it was ot no use whatever. 

42.072. And the Agricultural College, I think I ajn right in saying, was 
at first regafded as being rather a white elephant® — ^Yes, very much so, the 
boys came to us full of that belief. 

42.073. I am not concerned with the opinion of the boys, that was the 
feeling of the outside public, and, of course, the Government was guided by 
outside pubhc opinion. First of all I take it that you could prove the value 
of your work more quickly on irrigated laud than on harani, could you not? 
- -Yes. 

42.074. It was not till 1911-12 that your allotment for expenditure reached 
three lakhs of rupees? — ^You have the figuies. 

42,074a. It is on cage 183 of the proiincial memorandum. And then it 
remained below 10 lakhs until 191^19® — ^Y'es; for agriculture, excluding 
veterinary and including major and minor works 

42.076. It rose to 20 lakhs in 1925-26, and last year it was 38^ lakhs. Do 
you think if you had devoted a greater part of your time and energy to 
work on harani lands, cn gram and so forth, you would have been able to 
prove the value of your department quickly enough to get these increased 
grants from Government? — ^No, emphatically not. 

42,076 So that there has been some method in the principle adopted by 
the department, of course with the approval of Government, to devote most 
of your time and energy to nahri lands as yielding a quicker return P — ^Yes ; 
the position is that in the canal irrigated land we have conditions which 
are far more constant than in the harani area, where, for example, m some 
years there is no rain while in other years there is a lot of rain. The dates 
of the precipitations are not the same, &c. You can show something definite 
on the irrigated land in a few years, while you cannot do so in the harani 
areas; it was the proper way to start the work in this Province- 

42.077. Now that you have got these larger grants and can expand, you 
do propose to take up hharif crops* hajra amd jwwar and gram and so on? 
— Yes, that is shown in the five-years’ programme set out by ns. 

42.078. Mr. Kamat * Do you observe any method in spending lut of yonr 
total budget so much on the harani lands and so much on the iirigated 
lands® — ^No, except that a number of Agricultural Assistants are stationed 
at particular places. The research work is, of course, mainly done at 
Lyallpur. 

42.079. I mean there is no definite policy in the matter of spending so as 
to give some slight preference to the harani lands over the irrigated lands 
which are in an advantageous position ? — 'We are only now in a position that 
we can take up a number of things of value to the harami cultivators, 
such as the hajra, jwwar, gram crops, and we intend to deal with them much 
more thoroughly than has yet been done. 

42.080. Ml." Bai roil’ With regard to the question of the Veterinary 
Department remaining under the Director of Agriculture, the present cot-t 
of the OjviI Veterinary Department is IS 4 lakhs, is it not P — ^Yes, something 
like that 

42,081 And in the five-years’ programme there is an increase in the 
recurring expenditure of five lakhs per annum, which will give you 18 lakhs 
to spend if it is definitely approved® — ^The additional recurring veterinary 
expenditure is thiee lakhs. 

42,082. It is five lakhs including cattle breeding® — Cattle breeding gets 
five lakhs additional. 
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42,083. Your Agncultural Departirent, apart from the veterinary, at 
present costs about 884 lakhs, and your new recurring expenditure will be 
17 lakhs, which will give a total of 55 J lakhs. The total expenditure of both 
departments together will, therefore, amount to 74 lakhs of rupees. Do 
you think, when the end ot this programme is reached, one of&cer of the 
rank and status of a Director will be able efficiently to control the estab- 
lishment and staff spending this amount of money? — ^Yes. I think, given 
staff, he ought to be able to do it 

42.084 Will he not be too much occupied in the details ? — ^No, I think he 
should be freed from the details; ho will have to decentralise a lot of this 
work to his Deputy Directois and heads of sections, 

42,084a. There are some things which must come to him as head of the 
department; is not there a danger that the burden may be too great, would 
it not be better to have a separate Duector or head of the Civil Veterinary 
Department, including cattle breeding, and a separate man for Agriculture, 
in the same way that the Tlegistrar of Oo-operative Societies is separate, 
and all three co-ordinated under an officer of the' lank and status of, say, the 
Fanancial Comm'issioner? — I do not think so; I have given a great deal of 
thought to this, and I have given my reasons in my written evidence. If 
you had asked me this question when I became Director of Agriculture four 
years ago, I should have said at once : “ Yes, do so ” ; but the more I think 
of our five years’ programme of development of agriculture and the more 1 
see how we are going to be interwoven in this development, the more con- 
vinced I am that it would be a retrograde step to separate these sections 

42.085 Have you considered it from the point of view of the large amount 
of expenditure the Director will have to control in the future if he still 
controls both departments?- — 1 think all that kind of thing is a matter of 
staff We were at Hissar the other day, and Mr Branford there complains 
that he is over-worked, but his work is only one little hit of the department; 
many of the men around me to-day are over-worked who have half, a third 
or a tenth of the responsibilities that I have to deal with ; it is a question 
of staff whatever one does j if you get the facihties to do a piece of woik it 
can, he done, 

42.086. And there is not a danger of the Director being over-worked P — 
There is if he does not get staff ; if he gets staff there is no danger. 

42.087. But still a great deal must come to the head of the department, 
must it notP — ^Yes. 

42,088- You do not see any danger of, the Director being over-worked? — 
think the work can be arranged for. 

42.089. Sir James MacKcnna Have you a statistical branch attached to 
your office? — No. The method of getting any small piece of statistical work 
done that is done is rather complicated; I mean as regards crop forecasts, 
for which I am responsible. The actual compilation of the statisUcs is done 
in the office of the Director of Land Records. 

42.090. I inferred from your evidence that the Punjab proposes to develop 
the demonstration farm idea to the extent of having on© in each teJi.ril ? — 
That is right, pronded the better farming societies do not give equivalent 
results; we will first see how far they fulfil the need, if they do we shall not 
push the idea of the tehsil farms. 

42.091. From a perusal of the reports of the other Provinces, I suppose 
you have noticed that the tendency in most Provinces is for demonstration 
on a cultivator’s field as apart from a central demonstration farm? — We 
want both, and I will explain why I think so. Demonstrations on the fields 
of zamindars are excellent; the zamindar knows exactly what we have done 
asnd what he has don© himseK, what water has been given, and so on. This 
is very important, as farmers came round my fields as early as 1908 or 1909 
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and saad : ‘‘ Tea, these crops are very good, but you have got capital behind 
you, no ordinaiy farmer could do what you do.” To which I replied “ Take 
these new varieties on to your own land, and we will look after them ” As 
early as 1909 ive did this in the case of potatoes in the Simla Hills ; we inter- 
stripped them with the local variety, and farmeis were convinced, latei we 
did the same with other crops. But that is not enough for Government 
demonstration pui poses, in many cases continuity or woik on the spot is 
required, also in a tehail the tehsil farm will be the headquarters ot the 
Agricultural Assistant This is important, as you require some definite 
place at which the zamindar knows he can get into touch with the “Agricul- 
tural Assistant, somewhere where the Agricultural Assistant can store his 
excess of implements, seeds, or whatever it is be wants to store. There also 
he can do a little demonstiation on his own lands and show the farmers any 
particnlar thing in which they may be interested. A number of things can 
then be done by the Agncultuial Assistant which he could not very easily do 
on the zamindar’s fields just when and wheie it suits him best. My point is 
that demonstration farms have their functions. 

42.092. So you propose to keep on demonstration farms? — Our idea is to 
nait and see how far better farming societies can take the place of tehsil 
farms. I personally await the results of the trial with great interest. 

42.093. Professor Gangulee : Have you sent any students from your college 
or any officers from your department to Pusa for post-graduate training? — 
Quite a number. 

42.094. Have they come back? — ^Yes. 

42.095. iWould you like Pusa to develop into a post-graduate institution ? 
— ^The main function of Pusa should be research. If you have a staff of high 
class researchers at Pusa you will have people going from the Provinces to 
Pusa for the privilege of studying nnder these high class researchers in their 
particular subjects. When a man wants to know a particular line of work 
he will go to the man who knows it best and get tuition under that man. 

42.096. Would you hke Pusa to be affihated to amy tTniversity? — I think it 
would be a sound thing; it would give Pusa a better status. 

42.097. You say that agricultural education is of value in all Groveinment 
departments. I>o you suggest there that the subordinate revenue officer^ 
or irrigation inspectors should be reciuited from among the agricultural 
graduates? — ^What exactly do you mean by subordinate officers? — 

42.098. You say that agiicultural education is of value in all Government 
departments. I .isk yon whether your suggestion is that you would like to 
recruit your subordinate officers, say tahsildars or co-operative inspectors or 
iriigation officers, from the Agricultural College? — At the present moment 
we have two posts of zaildans reserved in the Irugation Department for men 
from the ■two years’ leaving certificate course ; I would like to see -that kind 
of man taken into the Irrigation Department in greater numbers than is the 
case to-day; similarly with the other departments. 

42,099 With regard to reseaich, are you satisfied that there is a continuity 
of lesearch work lu your experimental farm or in your laboratory? That is, 
whenever an officer undertakes a certain item of research, does he carry it 
through, whatever the result may be, positive or negative? Do you finish a 
piece of experiment when you take it up ? — There is no question of finishing. 
I worked on cotton for many years , it is now being carried on from the point 
where I left it, and there is no doubt that somebody else will carry it stUl 
further. Theie is no real finahty in many of these problems. In the old 
days when research officers were very few, each man had a number of 
research problems to carry out. We had people from all parts of the Pro- 
vince calling for something to be done, and each poor research worker had 
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a dozen other things to attend, to. As we are gradually getting more officers 
we get them to take up one or other of the vast number of problems 
which are calling for attention. 

42jl00. In your reply to Sir Gaifga Ram you said that you were cairying 
on some experiments with regard to dry farming in bat am tracts; what is 
the nature of those experiments? — Conservation of soil moisture, suitability 
of crop selections to baiam tiacts, and that sort of thing. 

42,101. You are going to see the relationdup between the soil and the 
moisture? — ^DifiFerent methods of cultivation is carried out in different plots 
lying side by side for comparison; the effects of manures and things of tliat 
sort are also tested. 

42,302. Do you follow a definite plot technique'* — have issued a letter 
recently trying to bring plot-testing work on different farms more into line 
with each other than previously. 

42.103. Would you agree it is very essential to have a standard technique 
and definite methods in field trials ? — Yes, very essential. 

42.104. With regard to the pubhoations which you mentioned in answer 
to Sir Thomas Middleton, are these publications very popular among the 
people? Is there any great demand for them? — ^Yes. 

42.105. Do yon supply these publications thiough the co-operative 
societies? — We supply them to a good many people who ask for them. We 
hand cvei large numbers of these publications to the Oo-operative Depart- 
ment when they hold tbeir big meetings. 

42.106. W'q had evidence before us pressing for some sort of legislative 
measures for both cattle breediug and for cattle protection. Could you tell 
us if tbe various members representing the agricultural interests in the 
Council have drawn the attention of the Legislature to this question? — 
do not think) so. 

42.107. Have any of these problems come before the Council at any time ? — 
I do not remember any. 

42.108. Mr, Calvert • You discussed with Sir Henry Lawrence the benefits 
to the Province O'f the large farms in the canal colonies. Have these 
large farms had. any effect on other large landowners? — We find the large 
landowners are about the most difficult men to move. They have usually 
got a good deal of money and are usually less inclined to move than 
smaller men; hut there is no doubt there are many now who are taking 
a vast amount of interest in the development of their estates; for example, 
we have had calls for Agricultural Assistants to manage their lands from 
a number of people and that is a sign of the people coming round; the 
fact is they have seen that their lands can be made to yield more money. 
They are also keen to get more money. 

42.109. But are the large landowners, i.e., iffie big grantees, taking 
to farming their lands themselves on similar lines? — You wall find cases 
where they are pushing ahead wath more up-to-date methods. There are 
quite a number taking a keener interest in agriculture than they did years 
ago and the number is increasing rapidly. 

42.110. Mr. JRoberts : I may say that I have constantly two or three 
men being tiained in our large estates m onr place? — I am glad that 
Mr. Roberts has got some men in training because it is very difficult for 
us to lend our men to private farmers. What farmers have asked for from 
me has been men who are in service with four or five years’ expenencf, 
and it is extremely difficult for us to lend a man for a long period of 
years and then take him back to the department giving him his seniority 
over others in the department and a post of trust fo^r which he* has not 
hod the necessary experience. 

Mr D. Milne. 



42,111. ‘With regard to these three sections, Agriculture, Veterinary and 
Co-operation, do you not think that if theee were partly under the control 
of the Development Commissioner it would enable you to get a better 
perspective and the difficulties with the Finance Department would be less? 
You have got to look to the future where theee departments would compete 
with one another for fnndsP — ^That is one of the reasons why the Veterinary 
Department should not be divorced from the Director of Agriculture. 
I do not want any friction or competition to occur between them. 

42,112 Ml. Kainat I want to have cleared up one point, and that is 
with regard to this dual purpose milking animal which we are trying 
to evolve. In this country the buffalo is a better milker and people depend 
on buffalo milk. She gives about 8 to 10 lb. of milk per day. Now, wh^u 
you have succeeded in evolving a cow capable of giving 10 lb. of milk a 
day, would you be in favour of eliminating the buffalo? — ^Tes, to some 
extent. If the farmer’s family want the milk and if they can get it 
from the cow which is breeding young bullocks at the same time, it will 
certainly reduce the number of buffaloes. 

42.113. So there should be an attempt to eliminate the buffalo and 
replace it by the cow? — ^I doubt if we can ever eliminate the buffalo alto- 
gether, but we might do a good deal to give the farmer his supply of 
milk without having also to keep the huffalo- 

42.114. Is it possible to ehminate the buffalo from this country P — It will 
be very difficult. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. C. F. STRICKLAND, I.C.S., Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2 . — Agi icultuial Education . — The majority of students irho 
have taken an agricultural degree m an agricultural college aim at securing 
a post in government seivice, and I believe that in this province the 
number of such posts is suf&cient to employ the majority of the more 
successful students. It should, hovever, he possible to return a larger 
number of these men to duties of practical agriculture on an independent 
footing, if they were trained for several years, after the completion of 
their college course, on farms of considerable area, e g , 100 acres each, 
in order to fit them for the post of manager under big landholdei’S. The 
latter do not at present employ men whose knowledge of agriculture 
IS in their opinion largely theoretical. A scheme of practical training 
for a term of years on these lines has been under consideration in the 
Punjab^ and has, I believe, been approved. 

Students who have taken a shorter course, such as the six months’ 
vernacular course at Lyallpur, are similarly aiming at government service, 
and so long as there is no great excess of them {mukaddams) above the 
needs of th^ Agricultural Department, it is difficult to persuade competent 
youths to accept private employment. The co-operative better farming 
societies, now being founded in the Punjab, desire to employ trained 
muknddaim who have passed through a six months’ course at Lyallpur, 
hut I am doubtful whether any but the lower grade students will accept 
duty under a co-operative society, unless they are also shown on the cadre 
of the Agricultural Department. In my opinion the remedy is te 
tram a greatly increased number of mukaddams, exceeding the needs 
of the Agricultnral Department, we shall then in the end be able to obtain 
good men for private employment without bringing them on to the official 
cadre. In the meantime the better farming societies should he given 
viukaddanirS from the permanent cadre of the Agricultural Department. 

Question 4. — Administration. — (a) Government of India — The Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture in Rome is concerned in a disproportionate 
degree with European and North American agriculture, and at the Congress 
of 1926 mnch regret was expressed at this disproportion, and a separata 
bureau of tropical and colonial agriculture was founded in the institute 
in order to remedy it It was, however, pointed out by the officials of 
the Institute that they have no person whom they can question in matters 
of Indian agriculture or rural conditions. The British permanent delegate, 
whose services are employed by India, is not ordinarily acquainted with 
Indian conditions, and a strong desire was expressed for the appointment 
of a permanent resident delegate from India. I agree with this demand 
Some artides on Indian affairs which have been published by the Institute 
from time to time on behalf of individuals (Indians and Europeans) who 
do not reside in India, have contained curious errors and anachronisms. 
It was also pointed out to me with much force that the presence of a 
permanent delegate, acquainted with Indian conditions of the present day, 
111 the Institute would have been of utility to this Royal Commission, 
which would have been able to obtain comparative information illustrative 
of Indian problems. He would also he able to explain to the officiaU 
of the institute the meaning of the questions put to them. They point out 
that it takes five or six weeks to obtain an answer to their inquiry as 
to the exact intention of a question asked of them, whereas a permanent 
delegate would be able to answer it forthwith. If a pensioned official were 
appointed to the post, the cost would presumably not exceed £600 per 
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uunuiiii hut if it IS desired to send a youngei man, official or noa-official, 
from India, the cost will be greater, but lie will be more closely in touch 
with current questions. 

The difficulty in using at present the International Institute o£ Agricul- 
ture IS that the Institute does not know what information India has to 
give or what information India wishes to receive In April, 1926, when f 
made more inquiries from officials of the Institute and the permanent 
delegates of other countries ae to the comparative conditions of small- 
holdei-a in India and Europe, I found the former, i e , the officials, very 
largely ignorant of the ecouonuc status, the manner of life, and the 
legal tenure of the Indian peasant, while the permanent delegates tended 
to reply that data of the kind which I wanted could he obtained but 
had not been collected because they had never been demanded. My 
inquiry referred particularly to the nature of the crops grown by small- 
holders near market towns and at a distance from them, and the extent 
to which they grew commercial crops or lived on the produce on their 
own land There will in my opinion he a number of such comparisons anu 
investigations which could be made, on the initiative of a ipermanenb 
delegate, uith advantage to India and to other countries Important 
analogies and diffeiences will be found between small landholders of 
India and Egypt, Scandinavia and the Low Countiies. 

In addition to information as to facta, the Institute could he highly 
useful to Indian administrators and politicians in supplying a comparative 
study of methods. The various uses to which forest products can be put, 
the principles of land colonization, with particular refeience to intersporsal 
of large and small holdings, which aie beneficial to one another, the best 
lines of conducting an investigation into village conditions, and the 
procedure and difficulties of carrying out a census of production, would 
be relevant to questions which are often debated in this country, and with 
regard to which the Institute should certainly be questioned. The study 
of literature published by the Institute is not sufficient, since it is not 
directed towards Indian needs and Indian conditions. The Institute is 
always ready, within the limits of its staff and its means, to make inquiries 
and answer references of a special nature from constituent countries. 

It appears to me that a particularly valuable form of reference might 
be made, when legislation on rural and agricultural subjects le contem- 
plated in India, in order to discover how the same problems have been 
treated in other countries of the world. 

The recent Oongreos proposed to amend the constitution of the Institute 
in a manner which may eventually involve India in liability for a higher 
annual subscription, if she wishes to remain in class II of members, whereby 
she enjoys four votes and pays eight units of subscriptions. If this 
small (possible) increase in expenditure is not accepted by the Indian 
authorities, the Institute will euflfer financially, and in my opinion India 
will be failing in an international duty. 

Question 4 — ^Administbation. — (b) Provincial Governments. — It is 

uneconomic for each province separately to attempt to give, to a small 
number of students, an advanced course in a technical subject I under- 
stand that the principle, that such work should be undertaken by the 
Government of India, is accepted in theory, but I wish to draw attention to 
a singular apphcation of the theory. The Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore started in 1925 a three months’ 
course in co-operative dairying. It was attended, I believe, by 
about twenty students in all, of whom ei^b (all graduates) 
were sent by me from the Punjab They studied the principles 
of stock breeding , the treatment of cattle, the qualities of the 
-different breeds throughout India, the properties of milk, casein, 
the methods of co-operative dau'ying in Europe and America, 
and the best lines of advance in India. The course was of a specialised and 
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technical kind, "n'kicli cannot po^ibly lie given by any institution in tlie 
Punjab. The Lyallpur College contains a small hciil ot‘ 20 or 30 cows and 
some simple dairy machinery, whereas Bangalore has comparatively large 
herds ot cattle Irom all parts, of India, advanced plant for the treatment 
ot milk and other products and a '^killed staff ot livestock experts. My 
officeis who attended the course repoited most favourably on it, and their 
knowledge has been or great utility during the subsequent year. It has, 
however, now been ruled by the Government ot India that this class should 
be discontinued, on the ground that the central government should only 
undertake courses ot a technical and advanced nature, which are beyond 
the powers ot a provincial government. The couise in question is, however, 
ot an advanced and technical natuie, and precisely such as should fall 
within the central govei iiinent’s definition of its oun functions. The 
Lyallpur College can otter me nothing in the form of a dairying course, 
to which 1 should think it worth while to send men of the graduate standard. 
A number ot my matriculate subordinates are attending a vernacular couise 
at Lyallpur, such as the staff and apparatus of the college enables it to 
give. 1 am anxious to see the Bangalore course renewed, and I suggest 
that provincial susceptibilities should not be allowed to interfere with it. 
Moreover, the number of students ti*om the whole of India is not likely 
to justify more than one such course in the whole country . 

Question 4. — Adiunisxbation. — (c) Other Depart mentis. — (.v) A large 
increase in the number ot rural post offices is required, and the power to 
leceive and dispatch insured letters should be given to as many as possible 
ot them. Theie is at present great difficulty in transmitting co-operative 
money. The Punjab Government has in recent years been refunding to 
co-operative societies three-quarters of the money-order commission paid 
by them on remittances betw'een societies, but is now contemplating the 
withdrawal ot this concession. The cheapest method of remittance, if the 
refund is discontinued, will be to send notes by insured letter, but there 
are at present very lew post offices in the rural areas which can dispatch 
an insured letter. 

(vi) I should be glad to see a broadcasting installation which would supply 
intelligent and educative information to the villages. I understand that 
such a system was recently suggested by the British Government to the 
Government ot India. I have no doubt that if the subscription for a 
receiving installation were moderate, e g., not above Rs.lOO per annum, a 
very large number (^say 10,000) of the Punjab villages would willingly sub- 
scribe this amount It could be used for the supply of agricultural 
intormation, but its greatest value would be to keep the villages awake and 
alive The greatest evil in rural life in this province is its dreary dullness. 

Question 5. — Finance — (a) 1 have dealt with this point more fully under 
question 22, concerning co-operation. I wish here only to give a warning 
against the idea ot providing agricultural credit by non-co-operative means., 
such as the Agricultural Bank of Egypt, I visited this bank and several 
other non-co-op eraitive mortgage banks in Egypt in 1924, and was impressed 
by the great danger of placing easy money within the hands of small 
cultivators, often illiterate and usually unpunctual, unless idiey are con- 
trolled by local associations of their own fellows which will gnard them 
against imprudent borrowing and negligence in repayment. 

Question 5, — ^Finance. — (b) The issue of taccavi to cultivators in. tie form 
ot direct loans from government under the Agricolturists Loans Act is now 
becoming obsolete, and should be abandoned in the case of all villages 
which have a co-operative credit society of more than two years’ standing. 
The same comment applies, though with less force, to loans under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act, Lof^ns from government should be given through 
the agency of central co-operative banks, so far as concerns villages which 
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bavt" a co-opei’ative credit society. No coatrol should be exercised over 
the late ot interest which, is charged by these institutions The apparent 
rate ot mteiest is Uigely in favour ot the direct loan from government, 
but unless the distributing officer is extremely watchful or his subordinates 
are nnus.ually upright, the actual cost to the borrower largely exceeds the 
appaient rate oi mteiest, and it is touud that small cultivators prefer 
to boii-oii iiom a co-operative society at what appears to be a much higher 
late or uiteiest 

Qun&riox 6. — AGaicmTUBAii Ixhebted^tess. — (o) (i) A cultivator borrows 
ra account ol ;^u) the uncertainty of agriculturaJ harvests, (6) his occasional 
need tor laige sums ot money, e.g., for trade, the education of children, 
ji the purchase ot land, and (c) ceremonial req[Uirements, litigation, 
fxtravagance and speculation in (has own) agricultural produce. 

( 11 ) The sources from Tvhich he borrows are (a) the moneylender, who is 
often alao a gram-dealer or shopkeeper, (h) the broker in the market, 
^c) the cattle dealer, and (d) the co-operative credit society. 

(iii) He la prevented troiu repaying by (a) the unsound system of credit 
which IS favoured by the moneylender and the bioker, i.e., loans for 
improper purposes, compound interest, undue laxity with regard to repay- 
ments, (6) the secrecy and disorder of the creditor’s accounts, and (c) his 
own illiteracy. 

i have discussed these point more fully in the Punjab Memorandum Lo 
the Hoynl Commission, pages 138 to SI?.* 

Question' 6. — AGRTcuiTUKit, indebtedN'Ess. — (h) Apart from' the encourage- 
ment of co-opei ative credit on sound lines, I advocate an amendment of the 
CJaurious Loans Act, wheieby an agriculturist will be empowered to come 
into court and demand a settlement of his account with his creditor by 
a less complicated method than the present civil suit for settlement of 
accxmnts. It should then be compulsory for the judge to examine the 
history ot the dealings between debtor and creditor for a cei-tain number 
ot past years, to reckon the amount which is equitably due, irrespective of 
any acknowledgments or admissions made by the debtor during that time, 
and then to give a decree against the debtor, with payment by instalments. 
No further interest should accrue, so long as the instalments are being 
paid. Etteotive legislation on these lines has been passed in the Kashmir 
State, and it should not be diffii alt lo insert in the Usurious Loans Act 
The present Act is totally ineffective, because (1) the initiative lies with the 
creditor, who does not wish tor a settlement, (2) the fixing of reasonable 
instalments is not compulsory. The subordinate courts in India are hard 
pressed by work, and it is nob human to expect them to devote time to the 
examination ot old accounts and the consideration of the real results of 
the decrees given liy them, unless they are required to do so by precise 
enactment. 

1 would also extend the provisions of the Punjab Redemption of Mort- 
gages Act beyond the limits of Ei5.1,00() and 80 acres, to which it is ab 
present confined. It is desirable in this country to facilitate the redemption 
of mortgages by tranaterring possession as early as possible to the mortgagor 
who wishes to redeem, and leaving the mortgagee to prove his claim to 
further relief. This can always be given by a short-term mortgage, granted 
by the civil court, if the former mortgagor, who is now in possession, does 
not make a cash payment. 

(Special action tor the rehef of debt is necessary in distressed areas, such 
as the Muzaftaigarh District in the Punjab, and in the province of Ajmer- 
Merwara. There is a point of indebtedness, at which the moral fibre of 
the debtor is so impaired that he cannot bo relieved by co-operative credit. 
A summary system of debt settlement, whereby the amount which the 
debtor can pay will be assessed, and reasonable instalments fixed, is required 

* Not reprinted. 
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111 such, areas. It wiU be necessary to limit the debtor’s right to dispose 
ot his land and produce until he has paid off the liability. This involves 
a measure of official control, which is very distasteful to government, but 
the duty cannot in my opinion he evaded. I have specially examined the 
conditions ot ths two areas of which I am speaking. 

Question 6. — Agbicultueul Indebtedness — (c) The Punjab Alienation of 
Land Act, which has been applied also to the North-West Frontier Province, 
Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara, has been of great value and has effected the 
primary purpose for which it was intended namely, to prevent the transfer 
ot land from the agriculturist to the non-agnculturist classes. It was not 
intended to protect the small holder against the large owner, and its failure 
to do this, if it has failed, is no argument against it, but this evil is no 
be met by other means. In all such legislation, however, it is essential to 
, include in the law certain precise issues, which a civil court is required to 
strike and decide in every suit in which a breach of the restriction is 
likely. Unless this is done, the civil courts, which are over-worked, will 
occasionally overlook the rule. 

Question 7. — Fhagmentation of Homjings. — (a) See question 22 on Co- 
operation. 

Question 7. — Fbagaientation of Holdings. — ( h ) The chief obstacle to 
consolidation is the distrust of the subordinate revenue staff, to which it 
appears necessary to entrust the work, if it is to he carried out on a large 
scale. 

Question 7. — Fbagaientation of Holdings. — (c) Such legislation is desir- 
able and would facilitate the work. 

Question 8. — Ibbigation. — (a) (ii) In Ajmer-Merwara the majority of the 
irrigation tanks are suitably controlled by government or a local body, but 
there appear to be a certain number of uncontrolled tanks, in most cases 
out ot repair and out ot use, which, could with advantage be managed by 
co-operative irrigation societies if technical assistance were given to them 
trom time to time by an engineer. The attitude of the Glovernment of 
India in this matter is reported to he that these tanks are not worth 
maintaining or will continue to break down. The cultivators in some cases 
hold a diffeient opinion, and if they wish to put their tanks in order 
without asking the government to finance' them, it would appear reasonable 
that government should give them sympathetic assistance. 

Question 10. — ^FEETHisms. (/) Cbwdung will continue to be used aa 
fuel until other fuel is available. In is not so used, or is nsed less freely, 
in hilly tracts where wood is abundant. The remedy is therefore to provide 
more wood, and for this purpose Government should grant a remission of 
land revenue for land afforested in all low hiUs and all areas of the plain®. 
It does not appear practicable to convey either wood or coal from remote 
places to every village of the plains Local wood must be provided A 
grant-in-aid of plantation is less effective than a remission of land revenue, 
because the cultivator obtains the full benefit of a remission, whereas a grant 
of money does not in all cases reach his hands without a reduction in its 
amount. 

There is no real difficulty in teaching the man (or woman), who has 
been accustomed to cook his food on a fire of dung cakes, to substitute wood 
as fuel. A villager who migrates from the country to the town learns to 
cook on wood in a very short time. The reason why wood is not used, where 
it is available, is oonservatism of the people, which is not sufficiently 
countered by instruction in the value of dung as manure. Mr. Brayne of 
Gurgaon has met with a measure of success in his attack on. the use of 
dung-oake as fuel, which he has now carried on for six years. I look upon 
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the rural community councils as an agency for propaganda of this kind. 
They should encourage dramas such as that shown in the Gurgaon District, 
in which the practice of making dung-cakes is most amusingly reprobated. 

Question 11. — Crops. — (a) (iv) Damage by wild animals can be prevented 
by fencing. It is possible either to enclose a large tract of land, belonging 
t j many owners, or to consolidate the land of each owner and let him enclose 
it separately. So far as wild animals are concerned the former method is 
the more economical, but since tame animals have also to he taken into 
account, the second method is equally useful wherever consolidation has 
been effected. 

legislation should enable the majority of a village community to compel 
a minority to accept a scheme of enclosure, and should also authorise the 
imposition of a sm^l annual contribution for its maintenance. 

The provision of fire-arms is not really effective. They are sometimes' 
misused, hut are for the most part not used at aU and ai-e retained as a 
mark of dignity only. 

Question 14. — Ihiplements. — (c) The ordinary village smith cannot repair 
improved agricultural implements. Local bodies, collaborating with imple- 
ment makers, should send a travelling lorry to rural centres, with an 
instructor who would teach village smiths how to repair the commonest 
biaakages. Similar instruction to smiths is bemg given by the Rural Ooir- 
munity Council of Kent, and if the rural community conuoils of the Punjab 
can he financed, they would perhaps be the best bodies here also. 

Questicht 15. ^VBTERrNABT. — The Oivil Veterinary Department should be 
independent of the Director of Agriculture. To place the doctors of a.T>iTyn>.la 
under the Agiicultural Department is as irrational as to place the doctors 
of men under the Director of Industries. In my opinion the Civil 
Veterinary Department in the Punjab at present is cramped and should be 
placed in a position of greater freedom. 

Question 16. ^Anxu^ Husbandrt. — (a) For the improvement of hve stock, 
I recommend the institution of official herd-books in the areas where the 
best breeds exist, and the branding or tattooing of all recorded animals. 
Tattooing in the ear is preferred by Hindus to branding with a hot iron. 
The registration of sales of cattle will not only haanper theft of cattle, hut 
Will assist in tracing the pedigree of good animals. 

I have already referred under Question 4 to the need of restoring tho 
mss in co-operative dairying at the Bangalore Institute of Animal 
Husbandry. 

i^lk recording ^lould be encouraged Theie are groups of co-opeiative 
milk-recording societies in the Punjab, which are only partially successful 
because the peasants cannot be^ persuaded to wean their cattle. Govern- 
ment ^ves an annual grant-in-aid to the Punjab CoMiperative Union, which 
appoints the recorders and organises tiie societies throngh its staff There 
shonl^ ^wever, be a system of smaU cash grants to tho owner of every 
calf which IS weaned from the moment of birth, its mother rMUainiug alive. 

Reference is made under Question 22 to co-operative cattle-breedinu 
societies. ® 

Question 16. ^A^ncAi* Husbandbt. — (6) The day of common pastures m 
the Punjab plains is past, and such open pastures, without stint of numbers, 
are now harmful They spread disease, exhaust the grazing, and kill the 
bej^ anpals which require the most food. I advocate the partition and 
cultivation of all such pastures in the plains. I see no hope of pei'suading 
the entire village to stint its common pasture, or to allow a co-operative 
cattle-breeding society to enclose and control a proportionate part of the 
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common pasture When the enclosed part had been improved, the non- 
member owners would refuse to continue the arrangement. We must, there- 
fore, induce cultivators to set aside and enclose and control a portion of 

their own private lands. A remission, of land revenue should he granted ti> 

cultivators who arrange for such control on a system approv^ by the 
Oivil Veterinary Department and the district authorities. I do not 
anticipate that the contiol will be satisfactory or permanent unless the 
members are united in a co-operative society for the purpose. 

In Ajmer-Merwara, and in those parts of the Punjab and of the North- 
West Frontier Province where hillside pastures are available, it seems 
moie possible to persuade either a whole village to limit the number of 

stock on the land or to set aside a certain portion by partition for the use 

of a co-operative cattle-breeding society. The pressure on the grazing 
ground is less heavy than in the plains. In these tracts I advocate a 
similar concession as regards land revenue. 

Questiox 16. — ANtviAi. Husbanduy — (J) Attempts to persuade cultivators 
to store their fodder (straw of cereals or stalks of hot-weather crops) either 
Jointly or separately, with an agreement that the store shall not be used 
until the society resolves that a time of scarcity has arrived, have not been 
successful in this Province. An attempt is now being made in the 4ttock 
District to popularise village silo pita, and I consider that this method 
should be followed. The cultivator is hard to convince, but if Government 
will establish experimental pits in every village, the cultivator’s cattle will 
themselves convince him when the pit is opened. Argument is not effective ; 
the cultivator requires demonstration, and the demonstration must be at his 
home, not at an agricultural farm. 

The contracts for grazing grounds or grass enclosures (rakhs) on hillsides 
should also be given by preference to co-operative cattle-breeding societies. 
Unorganised groups of villagers cannot be reHed upon to handle them pro- 
perly, while a contractor will sell impartially for good and bad cattle. 
Fodder should be given by preference to good cattle, such as those main- 
tained by a cattle-breeding organisation. 

If Government intends to create fodder reserves in the Nili Bor Colony 
or elsewhere, a preferential right to the fodder should be given to cattle 
which are entered in the herd-books, or which have been entered in the 
registers of a cattle-breeding society for not less than six months before the 
commencement of the scarcity. ^ 

Question 17. — ^AobiouIiTUIiaIi Industkies. — (c) The chief obstacle is the 
lack of experts to teach such minor industries. In an illiterate country of 
small holders, it cannot he said that the attempt to create such industries 
has ever been made until a competent teacher has been employed for a 
term of years. A Fruit Expert has recently been appointed in the Punjab, 
and a Silk Expert is working in the Gurdaspur District. Co-operators have 
not been able to assist the silk expert to a large extent, because the work is 
done in sheds at a distance from the homes of the workers. The mdustry of 
silkworm rearing will not be successful until it is done in the homes of 
the workers The co-operators are interesting themselves in the work of the 
new Fruit Expert. 

A further obstacle is social prejudice (rather than caste prejudice), which 
prevents cultivators from undertaking the charge of poultry. 

Perhaps the biggest obstacles of aU is the general corruption which prevails 
among the suboidinate staff of hotels, hospitals, colleges, etc,, to which 
poultry, eggs, honey, etc., might be sold, I do not anticipate success unless 
producers are able to set up their own retail shops in a town, and a retail 
shop requires much money and is difficult to organise if it sells only one 
class of goods. 

K 4 
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QrESTiox 17. — Agkjcultueal Industhies — (h) The improvement ot tiealth 
should be taught by rural community councils, which should organise health 
associations. Oo-operators in this Province are doing their best also by- 
means of co-operative better-living societies, to which reference is made 
under Question 22 

The difficulty in rural community councils, in India as in England and 
Ireland, is financial. The Punjab Government makes a grant to the Rural 
Community Board which is the central body of the councils I consider 
that a similar grant should he made by the Government of India to promote 
a Rural Goniniiinity Council in Ajmer-Merwara. 

Qubstiox 19. — Fokests. — (h) I have referred -to the substitution of fire- 
wood for cowdung in my answer to Question 10 (b). The formation of 
large forest reserves by Government in the plains is beneficial to the towns 
rather than to rural areas, since the contract for the sale of wood from large 
reserves will ordinarily he taken hy a contractor, who will naturally seek 
one large market rather than a number of petty markets. Firewood in 
rural areas must be grown by the local population, who can be induced -fco 
do so by a remission of land revenue. 

Qubstiok 19. — Forests. — (c) Soil erosion, due -to the denudation of the 
lowers hills, is general in the submontane districts of the Punjab, the North- 
"West Frontier Province and Ajmer-Merwara The remedy is re- afforestation, 
which is expensive and should not be expected to give an Immediate or dirwl 
return in cash. It pays Government and the counti’y in the end, by pre- 
venting land from faihng out of cultivation A skilled staff of engineers, 
rather than of foresters, is needed to show wheic and how afforestation, 
embankment or planting should be carried out. Skilled advice in planting 
is valuable, but not so essential as skilled advice in embankment. When a 
plan for the draining of a ravine or a flooded channel has been drawn up 
and mapped, a remission of land revenue should be granted on areas 
reserved by the villagers or areas planted hy them. The co-operative 
organisation appears to be the simplest, hut it may he possible -to achieve 
the same ends otherwise. 

A careful study of -the position is more urgently necessary in Ajraer- 
Merwara than in the Punjab, but the ravines are small and numerous, 
the work is consequently uninteresting, and for various reasons it is sonte- 
times less ea^ to obtain money for works of development from the 
Government of India than from provincial governments. 

m 

Question 20 — M arke ting. — (b) The great evil in existing markets for the 
sale of grain and of raw cotton is the nntrustworthiness of the weights and 
measures used. There should be official cart-weighbridges, officially stamped 
wei^ts and measures, officially stamped beam-scales, and a regular inspection 
of them all by an employee sufficiently highly paid to be modera-tely honest. 
A few markets in the Southern Punjab and in -the neighbourhood of Delhi 
enjoy the henefi-ts of old weights and measures stamped by the district 
authorities mo're than a generation ago. I believe that the stamping is in 
most places no longer carried out, but that the old articles are in use. They 
are of great benefit to the producers. Model by-laws for the use of local 
bodies have been prepared by the Punjab Government, and passed by a 
number of municipal authorities and one district board. They provide for 
the purchase of a standard set of weights and one measure from the Mint, 
and prohibit dealers from calling by certain names any weights and measures 
which do not agree with these standards. So far as I have discovered by 
caieful inquiry, these by-laws are totally ineffective, because (1) the public 
does not know of their existence, (2) the customer cannot entrap the shop- 
keeper by asking him to specify the precise name of the weights or measures 
which he is using, and (3) there is no system of inspection. Legislation 
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which does not face the facts is not only without value hut harmful. There 
should be prepared at the public expense standard weights and measures for 
sale to the public, duly stamped and legularly inspected, and the use of 
any other weights or measures than these should be forbidden (1) in all 
markets, (2) in all municipal areas, and (3) by progressive degrees in the 
villages also. 

Question 20. — ^Maeeeting. — (c) I advocate the erection of elevators for 
the collection and grading of grain for export, both at markets up-country 
and at the ports. Up-country elevatois are of little value without elevators 
also at the ports. They should all be under the management of the railway, 
in order to concentrate responsibility for the gram from the moment it leaves 
the hands of the producers to the time of actual shipment. 1 realise that in 
the years in which there is no export of gram the elevators will do little 
busmess and will possibly work at a loss , 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — (u) The most important functions of govern- 
ment as regards the co-operative movement in India are — 

(1) the education of the people as regards the real meaning and 
princiiiles ot co-operation; 

(2) the audit of the societies or the supervision of such audit; 

(3) more direct assistance to new and untried types of society, 

(4) miscellaneous concessions. 

The functions of a non-ofB.cial agency should be — 

(1) propaganda in those types of society which are no longer experi- 
mental; 

(2) the supervision of existing societies; 

(3) if the audit is not carried out by government agency, then the 
audit of societies under the supervision of government; 

(4) the education of the public; 

(5) finance. 

In the Punjab the financing of societies is almost entirely carried out by 
central banks and the Provincial Bank, which are non-ofiicial bodies. The 
Eegistrar is, however, President of the Provincial Bank, to which Govern- 
ment has, with the approval of the Legislative Council, given a guarantee 
of interest on certain debentures tor a term of yeais. Government on the 
other hand, has hitherto financed the co-operative mortgage hanks and has 
placed A small sum of money annually at the disposal of the Registrar to meet 
unexpected emergencies or to assist the weaker institutions such as the 
Co-operative Industrial Bank formed by societies of artisans. The money 
held by co-operative societies in this province from Government is at this 
moment not more than R«.4 lakhs in a working capital which exceeds 
Rs.o crores 

Audit of primary societies is carried out by the sub-inspectors of the 
Punjab Co-operative Union, These auditors are non-officials, appointed and 
paid by the union, but working under the general control of the Govern- 
ment inspectors. The arrangement, which appears somewhat illogical, is 
found to work with reasonable efficiency. The central hanks and a few of 
the largest primary societies are audited by chartered accountants. The 
appointment of every auditor, whether a servant of the union or not, is 
subject to the approval of the Registrar in accordance with Section 17 of 
the Act. 

The system pievailiug in several provinces, whereby the audit is done by 
servants of Government, is supposed to ensure greater accuracy and respon- 
sihiliiy, hut unless Government is willing to appoint a staff for inspection 
and education as well as for audit, the function of inspection and education 
is then left entirely to non-officials, who if paid, and if fully competent, would 
throw a greater burden on the finances of the societies, and if unpaid, appear 



to wolk \Mth less regulaiity and sometimes with less sympathy than an 
oflBcial inspecting staff. 

There is, theiefore, miuh to he said tor the Pun3ab system of Governmen - 
paid inspectors, who are usually graduates and who un^rgo a su^equent 
t^raining of over a year before appointment to a circle They aubmit to an 
examination which is estimated to attain the M A. f I liave no 

desire to criticise other provinces, hut I do not think that the system ot 
non-oflbcial inspectors and educatois laecures men of the same calibre. 

Piopaganda, except in the case of experimental types of society, is entirely 
carried out by the staff of the Punjab Co-operative Union. 

The concessions granted by Government consist of the i emission of income- 
tax except on income from Government fiecurities, exemption from stamp 
duty and registration fees, the privilege of remitting money from one bank 
to another by remittance transfer receipt through the treasuiy, and (duilug 
the last ten years) the refund by the local government ot three-quarters of the 
commission paid by co-operative societies on money oiders used by them for 
the remittance of co-operative money. The remittance transfer receipt 
facilitates the dispatch of money between the higher institutions, while the 
rural societies use the money order system. 

In answer to other questions I have suggested the remission of land 
revenue, rather than grants of money, to societies which undertake certain 
works of public utihty, such as the enclosure of pasture 

A great privilege would be conferred on the societies and on the agii- 
cultural population at large, if central co-operative banks were permitted, 
in districts which have no branch of the Imperial Bank of India at head- 
quaiters, to open a personal deposit account in the treasury, to which they 
could credit sums received by them on account of land revenue, instead of 
having to pay the money to the subordinate treasury officials in cash, wi-^ 
the Gonsequenees which are inseparable from tbe activities of low-paid 
officials. 

The relations betw-een the official staff and the non-official agency of the 
Punjab Co-operative Union are harmonious, and the allegation frequently 
made that eo-operation in the Punjab is official-ridden, proceeds in my 
opinion from persons who have not studied the Punjab system at close 
quarters. 


(&) (1) Credit societies , — ^The measure which would help the co-operative 
societies of this province more than any other is legislative provision to make 
the ordinary money-lender keep dear accounts in an intelligible form, and 
communicate them periodically (without demand) to his debtor. Attempts to 
limit luterest by legislation have been unsuccessful throughout all history, 
and I do not recommend them. 

As explained in my answer to question 6, I would enable the debtor to take 
the initiative in using the Usurious Loans Act, without waiting for movement 
by the creditor, and would provide for a compulsory examination of the pre- 
vious accounts and for fixing reasonable instalments without interest. 

Special measures to deal wuth rural insolvenigr are required in depressed 
areas, such as Ajmer and the Muzaffargarh district of the Punjab, where 
the destitution and the moral enfeeblement of the agriculturist render it 
impossible to relieve bim by co-operation alone. 


(2) Purchase, and (8) Sale . — 'In my answer to question 20 I have discussed 
the necessity for standard weights and measures, supplied by authority and 
inspected hy authority. Our great difficulty at present is to convince the 
zamindar that when u co-operative sale society weighs one maund, it means 
one maund, whereas in the case of a number of other agents it may mean 
30 or 35 seers. The enfoi cement of the by-laws regarding pure food, especially 
milk, by local authorities, would be very helpful. In some areas there are 
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excellent by-laws, but their enforcement is not always regular, and the 
agency wbioh is intended to enforce does not always operate m the manner 
which was intended. 

(4) Socieiies for improvements . — I have recommended compulsory legislation 
to deal with recalcitrant individuals who obstruct or refuse to join in 
societies for aiSorestation, enclosure, or the building of tanks. I have also 
recommended the remission of land revenue in such cases. 

(6) Gonsolidation societies . — ^The Punjab Government supplies a special 
staff for this work, which at present numbers six inspectors and 70 sub- 
inspectors. They are drawn tiom the subordinate revenue staff, and are 
paid at a substantially higher rate than they would receive on their ordinary 
duty. W© are, therefore, able to insist on industry and integrity. The 
agriculturists do not appear to favour the use of the oidmary revenue staff 
without such special provision for their correct behaviour, but it may be 
argued that the ultimate advantages of consolidation outweigh the injustices 
which might result from wholesale use of the revenue staff with compulsory 
powers. I am inclined to suggest the introduction of compulsion in limited 
areas, especially those m which the people are advanced and intelligent. We 
have in the Punjab redistributed 60,000 acres in five years, though the staff 
has not been so large as at present during this peri^. 

I recommend the remission of the mutation fee, as in the Punjab, for the 
entry of the results of consolidation in the revenue record, and I would 
legidate to provide that in the event of a subsequent suit by tbe reverrsioners 
of a widow, or a minor on bis majority, or an absentee on return to his home, 
against the results of a voluntary consolidation proceeding to which his 
representative, who was at the time in possession of the land, had consented, 
the redistribution should not he upset in the event of the success of the 
suit, but cash compensation should be given. 

(6) "We have no societies for the use of agricultural machinery in the 
Punjab, and I do not foresee a likelihood of their creation, unless tube-wells 
can be proved to be successful in tbe hands of small cultivators. 

(7) Farming societies . — ^We have five in the Pun 3 ab, which are working 
with indifferent success. A more useful line of advance appears to be the 
foi-mation of better farming societies, which are now about 100 in number, 
and to some of which the Agricultural Department is giving vernacular 
trained men {mukaddams) for a term of years. They take the form either of 
a farm of about 30 acres, which is cultivated by on© or more special tenants, 
01 an extensive area of 2,000 acres, cultivated by the members themselves. 
The present method of giving trained workers to such societies appears to be 
sound. The cultivator believes more fully in results obtained on his own 
land under his own supervision than in results obtained on a government 
farm. He is incurably suspicious. 

(8) The societies for the breeding of cattle and sheep, which are at pre- 
sent about 200 m number, obtain their bulls and rams at very moderate rates 
from tbe government farms, but the district boards, w'hich pay a part or the 
whole of the price of the bull, are not willing to aUow such societies to con- 
fine the use of a selected hull to the stock of the members of the society, 
though local bodies in Europe habitually act on this method. It is unsound 
to allow a bull to waste its strength on unselectod stock, when a method 
of selection is open to the whole village, 

T should he glad to see all animals, which are entered in a herd-book 
or are registered by a co-operative rtock-breeding society, branded or 
tattooed, and a system of registering sales introduced. 

Tbe most important reform is, however, a limitation of the number ot 
bulls which may cover cows in a given area. I found this system at work 
in North Ireland in 1924, and I observe that it has sub^qnently been 
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introduced in the lush Free State It was being actively discussed also 
in Sweden. Most of all it is desirable to control the release of bulls 
by pious Hindus with a view to acquiring merit. "W'hatever merit may 
he acquired, the result of the action on other persons does not always 
appear to be borne in mind, and if a bull of inadequate size and mongrel 
stock IS leleased to do its worst, the entire neighhonrhood suffers. I do 
not believe that a courageous provision to deal with this evil would cause 
excitement for more than a few weeks. I would let a man release a bull 
as an act of virtue, but it should be approved as fit for covering the stock 
which it may cover. 

(Oj Tliere are in the Punjab four types of societies for general improve- 
ment — 

(1) Oo-operative adult schools, 

(2) Co-operative societies of compulsory education, 

(3) Arbitration societies, 

(4) Better living societies. 

The adult schools explain themselves and do work of mixed value. They 
have often a short life, but that does not mean that they have not achieved 
a useful purpose. In the three other types, the members pledge themselves 
to educate their children up to the end of the 4th standard, to refer all 
their disputes to the societies for arbitration, and to cairy out such rules 
of moral, social and hygienic impiovement as may be approved by the 
general meeting. No help from Government appears at the moment to be 
required. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) In the Punj'ab I consider that 25 per cent, of the societies are 
thoroughly good and are rapidly attaining their end, 60 per cent, of the 
remainder are useful but are working more slowly, and the other 26 per 
oent. are not at present doing work of value. It is for the continuous 
education or the liquidation <3 the latter that the Ciovernmeut staff, as 
well as the staff of the non-official Punjab OoHiperative Union, is required. 
I am quite satisfied with the proportion of success. 

The Province of Ajmer on the other hand is in a less satisfactory con- 
dition. The societies have in the past been controlled by central banks 
of an urban temper, and inspected and audited by a largely non-agricultural 
staff, which is neither fully sympathetic nor fully trained. The assistance 
given hy the Government of India has been pr^ortionately y-ery much 
less than that given by the Government of the Punjab, and the burden 
laid upon the societies of this extremely impoverished area, in order to 
support their stafl^, has in my opinion been excessive. A more generous 
attitude would be justified. In particular the services of agricultural 
experts would give great help to the societies, a special staff for consolida- 
tion societies is required, trained agriculturists might with advantage be 
supplied, as in the Punjab, to do practical work in better farming societies, 
and oonoesBions should be made with regard to societies for enclosure or 
for the construction and repair of tanks. From the co-operative point of 
view the Province of Ajmer Merwara needs liberal treatment, in view of 
its special difficulties. 

Co-operation in the North-West Frontier Province has recently been 
started, and has been placed under the Registrar of the Punjab. The 
Government of India has here assumed a liberal attitude, and a good 
beginning has been made. 

Co-operation in Delhi Province is also under the Registrar of the Punjab, 
and here also reasonable assistance has been given. Co-operation in Ajmer 
Merwara has been working longer and has reached a point at which its 
needs cannot be compared with those of the North-West Frontier Province 
or Delhi. 
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Questiox 23. — Genebal Education. — (u) I do not think that the educa- 
tion of the rtiial classes should be considered so much from the point ot 
view of agricultural efficiency as from the point of view of human develop- 
ment. Under certain conditions it is possible tor a miserable specimen of 
humanity to be reasonably efficient (under supervision) in agricultural 
work. The defect in our rural education is that it is planned by urban 
men, given by urban men, supervised by urban men, and examined by 
urban men, to a very large extent. This pecuharity is found in many 
countries, but owing to the wide divergence of interest and difference in 
point of view between the urban and the rural population, the evils which 
result from it are more obvious in India than elsewhere. The village 
school boy is taught by a master who is often a resident of a town and 
dislikes the country, or if originally boin in a village, is frequently of the 
shop-keeping or money-lending class and has little knowledge of agricnltural 
pursuits or sympathy with the cultivator’s outlook. The school is inspected 
by able and industrious officeie, who often sufler, in a greatei or less degree, 
from exactly the same limitations. The text books which are studied aie 
still, despite recent improvements, concerned to a considerable extent with 
urban life, and are full of urban histones and instances The laudable 
ambition of the school-masters is to prove their own efficiency by so 
educating the hoys that they can pass at least the pnmary standard and 
can he encouraged to continue their education in a secondary school The 
prize which dazzles their imagination is that by attaining the standard 
of matiiculation or a school-leaving certificate they can secure a small po&t 
in Government employment, and if they proceed further to the University, 
may secure a high post. 


In my opinion the remedy is to draw a large percentage of the teachers 
in the rural elementary schools from the cultivating classes, and to reserve 
a minimum percentage of admission to both the normal schools and the 
higher training colleges for individuals df the same origin. We should 
thereby secure a larger proportion of such men among the inspecting 
officers, though it is impossible to carry the principle of reservation higher 
in the profession. 


As regards text books I would continue the process of replacing urban 
matter by rural matter, directing the attention of the rural student to 
objects which surround him and to conditions with which he is familiar. 
The abler student fiom the intellectual point of view must go on to a 
higher school, and will of course become urbanised, but with rural text 
books and a luial master there is no I’oason why the village boy should not 
become more alert in mind and moie receptive of new ideas than at present, 
without feeling that all the good in the world is in the towns and thereby 
so changing his outlook that he returns to agriculture only because he 
sees no hope of other occupation Closer relations and closer sympathy 
will be established with the rural pupil by a teacher who is himself rur^ 
in mind and outlook. In many countries, including England, a number 
of rural teachers are keen gardeners, naturalists, bee-keepers, poultry- 
keepers, &c., and some of them become authorities in the neighbourhood 
in such advanced matters as the judging of cattle, crops, &c Agricultural 
eo-operation in Rumania was originally organised by a gro'up consisting 
largely of school-masters. The Folk High Schools of Scandinavia, while 
teaching very little agriculture, stimulate in the rural mind the love of 
both country and countryside, while enlivening and widening the interests 
of their pupils Such an influence appears to be rare in India, and can 
only be established by drawing a teacher from a class which will under- 
stand, sympathise with and maintain a rural outlook* 

I do not advocate the teaching of agriculture in elementary schools, 
and I am doubtful of its value in Anglo-vernacular middle schools I have 
not sufficient knowledge to criticise the vernacular middle schools to which 
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small aguciiltural larras are at present attached, but I think that they 
also suffer to some extent from the tendency of the teacher to be urban 
in outlook, and ot the abler teacher to prefer urban iuriouudiugs. Hural 
high schools should be cieated in the villages, not only in the market 
towns or in a headquarters of a district. Farms sho'uld be attached to 
them in which the pupils would carry on practical agriculture School 
gardens are in my opinion sufhcient in elementary schools. 

QtrE,STioN- 23.— Genebal Eouoation — (b). The Primary Education Act 
should be applied more generally and with more courage. Government 
should not shrink from the infliction of the penalties authorised by the 
Act. In some areas the compnlsion is at present paitial and there is 
timidity with regard to enforcement. Co-operators in their co-operative 
societies of compulsory education do not shrink from imposing penalties, 
and the withdrawal of a member on whom a penalty has been imposed 
is very rare. Our impression is that all the more advanced districts are 
ready for a general extension of the compulsory principle Such outci’y 
as there might he would proceed from persons who are either a small 
minoiity in the villages or are residents of the towns and have no real 
knowledge of rural conditions. 

Qtjestios 25. — ^Rueat WEiofAnE. — (h) The Punjab Board of Economic 
Inquiry is carrying out a numbei of intensive investigations into selected 
villages, and the results in a few cases have been published or are in the 
press. The investigator is a gi'aduate on Ils.160, and spends at least a 
year in the village itself. The results are interesting and useful, but w'ould 
he much better if the Board had a ti*ained and permanent staff. This is 
impossible without an assured income The Board at present lives on an 
annual grant from government, and I consider that a guarantee with regard 
to the continuity of this grant should be given, in order that permanent 
investigators may be engaged. The report of the recent Economic Inquiry 
Committee, appointed by the Government of India, shows that the Punjab 
method was in general approved and was the baeis of their recommenda- 
tions. 

Extensive inquiries are more difficult than intensive and offer greater 
c^portunity for error and for hasty conclusions. The greatest necessity 
in all economic investigations is for thorou^ness and caution. It is, 
therefore, imprudent to employ other than practised investigators, working 
under trained economists. 


Oral Evidence. 

42.115. The Ohairmm : Mr. Strickland, you are Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Punjab? — ^Yes. 

42.116. You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence 
which you widi to ^ve. Would you like at this stage to say anything in 
amplification of that note or to m^e any corrections P — I have nO' corrections 
to make. I want to amplify one part of it, page 297, Question 20 (c), on the 
subject of elevators. Since writing that, I have been considering the question 
as to the extent to which the holding of the grain which, was in the elevators 
could be assisted by the co-operative movement, and I discussed it briefly 
with the Agent of the North Western OElailway and with a man in Karachi 
who IS a representative of a jfirm, by name hli. Buntin. He used to be in the 
Irrigation Department. As I understand from Major Gordon’s report, the 
amount which we hold at any one time in the Punjab, whether for export or 
for internal use, is approximately 400,000 tons on an average, representing a 
value of about 5i crores. I see no difficulty in the co-operative movement 
readily expanding and taking a large part in the finance of holding the gram 
np to that figure. I have taken the opportunity during my visit to Delhi of 
.consulting the Manager, Northern India Branches of the Imperial Bank, 
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who has given me a letter authoiizing me to say that the Bank will be pie- 
pared to make advances against elevator certificates for graded grain, pio- 
vided that the certificates ai'e so drawn up as to be legally valid and iruns- 
terable by endorsement, Government to be responsible for the gram up to 
the time of final delivery. I only wanted to add this in order to explain that 
the co-operative movement could go a long way in this direction o± finance. 

42.117. Your suggestion is that the co-operative movement might carry out 
the primary collection, and the co-operative society would hand over the 
grain to the up-countiy elevator and obtain certificates from it ' — ^Yes, I am 
thinking primarily of working through the co-operative commission shops 
whole the ownership of the grain i-emains with the individual and does not 
pass to the shop, but the shop would give him an advance against his certifi- 
cate, and would in its turn obtain an advance from the Imperial Bank. 

42.118. While on this qnestion of grain elevatois, I should like to diaw 
your attention to the words which you have used on the same page. You 
say: “ Up-country elevators are of httle value without elevators also at the 
ports.” Do you not think that if the expense involved in undertaking this 
movement of grain elevators has to he 3 ustifi 6 d, it can only be justified on 
the internal trade, that is to say, on the trade for wheat for internal con- 
sumption in India? — 1 do not quite understand the expiession ‘‘ it can only 
be justified on the internal trade.” 

42.119. Ecoinomically it is only likely to pay if you can set up your gram 
elevators with a view to handling wheat for the internal trade P — I do not see 
why one should exclude from consideration the export trade. I am afraid 
that I have not quite grasped the point. 

42.120. The balance of wheat available for export year by year is very 
uncertain P — ^Yes ; it averages from 700,000 to 800,000 tons. 

42.121. And occasionally it falls very much below that? — Yes. 

42.122. On the other hand, the demand for grain for consumption in India 
16 relatively stable P — Yes. 

42.123. And it would be just as feasible for the grain to be drawn from the 
Punjab for consumption in the great centres of population by means ot 
grain elevators as it would be to deal with wheat for the export trade by 
grain elevators; and, indeed, it appears to be the view of those who have 
applied their minds to this problem that it is only if grain elevators can pay 
on the basis of the trade for internal consumption that, financially, elevators 
at the ports can be justified. I only wanted to draw your attention to the 
fact that you lay great emphasis on the export trade, whereas in fact it is 
trade for internal consumption P — ^It seems to me that in this country 
elevators are wanted for the export of grain, since exported grain requiies 
to be graded, more than grain consumed within the country. It is always 
dispatched to a distant and open market which causes the exported article 
to be standardized and improved, and this holds good also in America and 
elsewhere. 

42,123a. Do yon know that gi'aded gram is said to be wanted for the 
Indian mills also ? — ^No, and I am surpised to hear it. I have always regarded 
the Indian consumer as indifferent in the matter of quality. 

42.124. What I want to suggest is that if 400, OCX) tons is about the average 
that will have to he held at any time, then the loss of a bad year will be 
compensated for by the gam of a good year, so that it ought to be a paying 
proposition if calculated on the basis of the export trade only. Turning now 
to the first page of your note of evidence, you say that a scheme of practical 
training for a term of years on these lines has been under consideration in 
the Punjab, and has, you believe, been approved. That is fx> say, a scheme 
of practical training designed to equip men for employment as managers, 
and so on? Will you tell us a little more about this? — I was speaking of the 
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feclieiiie wliioh 1 expect Mr. Milue has already described to you, the Shergarh 
sdicMc. which 1 heartily suppuit. 

42,125. 'T\’e have read with interest} your views as to the desirability ot 
appointing a permanent delegate to* the International Institute at Home. 
What calibre ot man do you require toi that ofiS.ce’’ — If you are going to take 
a retiied employee, then 1 imagine that he sho’uld be a man whoi has held a 
very high status out here, somewhat comparable with people like Sir John 
Elliot, who was the British representative. I understand that the present 
British lepresentative is a man who was taken from the Civil Service at 
Home and of lesser experience. 

43,126 What pay do you imagine would have to be given P — ^If you take a 
retired official, even a senior man, you might secure him for £600, but if you 
take n man, of any position, from. India, yon will have to give more. 

42.127. You say, in dealing with this matter of the International Institute 
at Home, that the recent Congress proposed to amend the constitution of 
the Institute in a manner which may eventually involve India in liabihty for 
a higher annual subscription if she w’lshes to remain in class II of members. 
I think it is the case that the increase of subscription to which yon refer has 
been approved by the Government of India® — I did not know that; aU I 
know is that it has been approved in principle by the Institute itself, but 
that it has not yet been necessary to levy it. 

42.128. In your answer to Question 4 (&), yon lament the discontinuance of 
the dairying course? — Yes, I feel very strongly on that matter. 

42.129. You suggest that provincial susceptibility should not be allowed to 
interfere with efficiency in that diiection. Is it in fact due to provincial 
susceptibilities? — ^That is what I gathered from the reply of the Government 
of India to the Punjab Government 

42.130 What was their attitude in the matter? — ^The Government of India 
said they should only undertake advanced ooui*ses, but this is an advanced 
and technical course to which only graduates were sent, so that it was a post- 
graduate course, and consequently one which the Government of India should 
undertake 

42.131 With regard to your answer to Question 4 (c) on page 291 
which deals with rural post offices, may I know whether the cases which 
you are thinking of are cases in which representations have been made and 
where it is supposed post offices might reasonably be installed withont undue 
loss to Government® — 'No, but the general attitude of the Post Office always 
IS that the post office must pay its way before it is created. 

42.132. Your view is that it creates, its own demand? — ^Yes; and it must 
do it slowly. 

42.133. I am interested in your note on broadcasting. Have you thought 
out the question of programme at all P — ^II will all depend on the siae or area 
over which you are broadcasting; I do not think the language question for 
four Divisions in the Punjab and a good deal of the Frontier Province would 
create much difficulty. You cau adopt a simple form of Urdu or Punjabi 
which will be understood. 

42.134. But difficulties will arise occasionally, I suppose. For instance, 
many people in Scotland occasionally complain that they cannot understand 
the E^^lish. Difficulties like this are apt to crop up? — Yes, I myself have 
experienced that difficulty. But speaking of the Punjab, I think that as 
most of the villagers understand simple Urdu, though they do not speak it, 
and if broadcasting is done through simple Urdu it will be understood by 
most of the villagers. 

42.135. Prima facie it looks as thongh broadcasting would be by far the 
most effective means of educating and awakening interest? — Yes, they would 
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simply love it in the villages, because village life is so dullj I think a good 
deal of the rural crime in India is due to b^oredom, just as it is in England 
and elsewhere. People have nothing to do after dark. 

42.136. On page 291 you give us your views about the principle of providing 
agricultural credit by non-co-operative means, and you cite the example of 
the Agricultural Bank of Egypt You tell us that you do not think that 
that principle should be apphed in India. Would you provide us with 
rather a fuller note on that subject? — Yes, I will 

42.137. There is an idea abroad in ceitain (quarters that m order to ease 
the lot of the cultivators you have got to provide him with ample credit 
on easy rates. You do not agree with that view P — ^You destroy him 
absolutely. That is exactly what happened in Egypt. 

42.138. On page 291 you are dealing with the matter of iaccavi loans, and 
at the end of yoiur remarks yon say . “ The apparent rate of interest is 
largely in favour of the direct loan from Government, but unless the dis- 
tributing officer is extremely watchful or his subordinates are unusually 
upright, the actual cost to the borrower largely exceeds the apparent rate 
of interest.” Is there abundant proof of that? — It is very difficult to 
bring it into a Judicial Court, but it is true all over the country. We 
find instances where members of our society borrow at 12^ per cent, from 
the society to repay a Government taccavi loan which is nominally at 
6J per cent. Let me give an instance. I was conducting an economic 
investigation in a village, and received a request for help in obtaining 
Rs.400 for sinking a well. I sent it straight to a high officer, and it was 
granted in a week at a coat of Rs.l7, of which only Rs.5 waa illegitimate, 
Thev told me that if they had gone through the usual channel they would 
have spent a year in obtaining it, and it would have cost them Ra.50 
The year may be an overestimate,* I should say six months. 

42,189, On page 292, in answer to Question 6 (b), where you are dealing 
with agricultural indebtedness, you express a view that in some districts 
debt has reached a point where it cannot be dealt with by ordinary means, 
but that steps must be taken to declare an area and to take Government 
action to clear the matter up. Would there be any difficulty in the actual 
delimitation of such an area? — I do not think so, because it need not apply 
to everybody in the area. You could make it apply from village to village, 
or you could make it iu some cases optional for people to come forward if 
they wished 

42.140. Would it not affect the credit of people in the declared area, 
although they might not themselves he in any great difficulty P — ^It might, 
but I think that should fie ignored in view of the great advantages to be 
gained. With regard to my reference to Aj'mer-Merwara, I ought to men- 
tion that the Registrar of the Punjab is ^o the Registrar of Delhi and 
the North-West Frontier Province, and acts in an advisory capacity for 
Aj mer-Merwara. 

42.141. You say the subordinate courts m India are hard-pressed by work, 
and it is not human to expect them to devote time to the examination of 
old accounts, and the consideration of the real results of the decrees given 
by them, unless they are required to do so by precise enactment. You +.hiTiTr 
they would be able to undertake the work which you suggest should be put 
on them ? — 1 think so. 

42.142. On page 293, m answer to Question 6 (c), you are dealing with the 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act, and I gather yon consider that on the whole 
that Act has proved a success? — ^Villagers say it is the one thing that has 
saved them. 

42.143. I take it that Act does comply with the desideratum you lay 
down, namely, that such legislation should include the precise issues which 
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the civil couit IS leq^uired to decide? — I do not think it is needed in that 
particular Act, because that Act is an act of prohibition. Wheie these 
tilings musii be fixed is in a poaitivo enactment. For instance, in the Pre- 
emption Act, -whenever a person comes forward claiming pre-emption 
against '■opjeone who has bought certain land, it is compulsory on the court 
to fix issues to the elfect . “Is this contrary to the Alienation of Land 
Act?’' It has to fix the issues without any initiative on the part of the 
paities. 

42,114 How far do you agree, when you are attempting to consolidate a 
village in which the holdings are seriously fragmented, that it is wise to 
pass along, if you meet one or two obstinate people? — I -think- -there are 
now areas where we might proceed to compulsion. 

42.145. You think public opinion is sufficiently -with you for that? — In 
ceitaiu areas. 

42.146. There again would you declare a definite area? — ^Yes. I would 
pass an ^ct sayiiig that compulsion may be used. I am not at the present 
moment attempting to discuss the details, but this Act might he applied 
by notification to any aiea the local Government thought fit. It could be 
applied gradually. 

42.147. 1 have one supplementary question on irrigation. Ho you see 
any hope of coming to an arrangement whereby water may be charged for 
on a volumetric basis to a group of cultivators organised co-operatively? — 
The obstacles appear to be very great. We have prepared several schemes, 
and found several Irrigation officers willing to support them, but there has 
always been someone in the scale of authority who would not support them, 
and fiom whom the obstacles appeared to arise. A Superintending Engineer 
may agree, but his subordinates do not. Sometimes people below are willing 
to try the method, and then the obstacles appear to arise higher up. We 
have a large file ni my office dealing with the point. There are obstacles 
always. 

42.148. Do you -think the Irrigation Department is willing to make the 
esperimen-fi? — ^ome men are and some men are not, and as a consequence 
there is always someone -who is not. 

42.149. Would, you like to develop at all the -view you express on page 294 

in answer trf our t^estion 16, that the Civil Veterinary Department should 
be independent of the Director of Agriculture?— I am not in a position to 
say very much on that. We find in our co-operative cattle-breeding and 
milk-recording societies that we have continually to turn to the local 
Veterinary Assistants rather than to the local Agricultural Assistants. I 
do nob question the claim of the Agricultural Department that the agricul- 
-tural expert has had a training which covers animal h-usbandry in a wider 
sense than the veterinary man, but in practice the agriculturist never 
touches an animal in the majority of cases after he leaves college. We, 
therefore, turn direct to the Veterinary Department, and I should like to 
see that department extended to include cattle-breeding. I heard part of 
the evidence given by the lasb witness, and I should hke to say that in my 
opinion friction would he reduced in that way. It would eeitainly be a help 
to co-operators. ^ 

42,160. On page 296, in answer to Question 16 (d), you say: “ Contracts 
for grazing grounds or grazing enclosures (rakTis) on hill sides should be 
given by preference to co-operative cabtle-breedmg societies.” What is the 

^ture of a contract of that sort? What do you mean by a rakh? A 

Deputy Commissioner sometimes has certain hill areas under his control 
where they are nob in the hands of the Forest Department, low hills He 
dwlares Ihepi open, or gives them out ou contract from time to time. I 
think for a year as a rule. One Deputy Commissioner has helped us very 
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mtich. by giving grazing contracts to co-operative societies which charge so 
much per head to then own and other cattle. 

42.151. Are most of these areas covered by scrub jungle? — ^Yes. 

42.152. The same officer controls the taking of firewood? — I think so. It 
is ten years since 1 was a Deputy Commissioner, and I do not really 
remember. 

42,163. On page 295, m answer to Question 17 (c), you say: “ Co-operators 
have not been able to assist the Silk Expeit to a large extent, because the 
work is done in sheds at a distance from the homes ot the workers.” "Why 
IS the work carried on at a distance ?— Because it must be done where 
mulberry trees exist, and so far they have only been planted on the banks 
of the canals. Since I wrote that, I have been an touch with, my local officer 
on the point, and lie tells me that in two villages now ground has been 
selected and trees are being put in, the intention being to start silk societies 
there. I think we can go further on those hnes. 

42.154. Have you examined the possibility of attempting to extend the 
poultiy industry*’ — Wo have tried to organise a few egg-selling societies and 
we have come hopelessly up against the subordinates The natural body to 
supply the eggs to is the hospital or a hotel, but the niauager cannot attend 
to the matter himself, and one has to go to the lihansama and pay Mm. 

42.155. How about tlie market in Europe and America for dried eggs, and 
so on ^ Do you think that might be explored P — It seems to me to come both 
logically and in practice after the local market. It would want much bigger 
plant and more skilled management. It would be much more difficult to do 
co-operatively at the present time. 

42,158. On page 296, in answer to Question 20 (b) on marketing, you say : 

“ There should be prepared at the public expense weights and measures tor 
sale to the public, duly stamped and regularly inspected, and the use of 
any other weights or measures than these should be forbidden.” Would 
you make the manufacture of those weights and measures a Government 
monopoly? — ^It could bo done by private persons licensed by Government, 
or Gbivernment could inspect them before sale. The thing would automatic- 
ally happen if you forbade the use of others. 

42.167. You would have to take steps to compel the withdrawal from use 
of existing scales and weights? — I would not confiscate them. I would 
merely penalise the use of anything which was not stamped. It is of great 
importance from the point of new of agriculturists, and others too, in this 
00 untry. 

42.168. Are there many systepis of measurement in vogue in the Punjab? 
— ^About one eveiy ten miles. I investigated than in the Jhelum district, 
when I was Sub-Divisional Officer there, and in an area of 60 miles I found 
six different iopas, which are the measures by which grain is often bought 
and sold. 

42.169. As yon are aware there has been an enquiry within recent years 
into the possibility of clearing up the confusion. Do you think public 
opinion is ready for a move in that direction? — J think public opinion in 
that direction, and in several others in matters of this sort, is much more 
advanced than people sitting in Simla reahse. I do not mean any disrespect 
to Government by that. If you go out into the villages you discover how 
very much the people in this Province have changed in the last ten yeai’s. 
They are ready for a lot of things. They would squeal, but would accept it 
in six months, just as they would the enforcement of British weights and 
measures. 

42,160. You give us some interesting views on general education on page 30] 
in answer to our Question 23 (a). You are anxious that teachei's drawn from 
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rural (.‘lab-seb should be assured of a mimnium number of places in Normal 
schools and higher training colleges How far do they remain rui'al in the 
sense in which you wish, them to, if they are trained at these institutions 
— ^It depends on the quahty ot the institutions. Normal schools are now 
being made into very vital and human institutions instead of being meiely 
instructional, Tlieie is a Normal school at Gakhar where the students are 
kept going at the double all day long. That means that although the 
atmosphere may not be rural, it is decidedly not urban. It is not the sort 
of thing we mean by urban, which often means tliat people become heavier 
in their figures and sorter in their habits. If you put these men under the 
right sort of discipline, they will remain much more open-minded and sympa- 
thetic than the ordinary routine allows an urban man to become I hasten 
to say ot course that there are urban men who are excellent. 

42.161. If a man fiom a rural area went to a Normal school in a town and 
had a reasonably comfortable time and found himself less comfortable when 
he came to the village, he might draw his own conclusions as to the relative 
attractions of town and country, might he not? — ^Yes, and for his own con- 
venience he might wish to go hack to the town, but some of them might also 
think that something should be done for the country. 

42.162. How far is tlus view founded on experience, that it is possible to 
take a man of the rural classes, put him tlirough a normal school, take him 
back to the country, and find that he is really rural in his outlook P — Practi- 
cally no direct experience at allj it is only my own opinion formed as the 
result of going about and talking to various people. 

42.163. You say rural high schools should be created in the villages, would 
the idea be a village high school serving a group of villages? — ^Yes, I mean 
the oidmary high school with a different cun-iculum but with exactly the 
same ultimate standard of education, though not perhaps the same subjects; 
it would be right out in the jungle, not associated with a town. 

42.164. I was wondering how many ordinary villages it would take to 
justify the setting up of a high school in a small village? — ^It would extend 
over the surrounding area, and it would have to be to a large extent a 
boarding institution, as mo^ high schools are. 

42,166. What are they in fact? Are they mixed boarding and day schools? 
— Yes, I believe I am right in saying tliat; I know many are, and I think 
they all are. 

42.166. Ill answer to, Question 22 (a), on your own subject, co-operation, 
you give us some interesting views. How far are yon satisfied with the 
touch that exists between your ou'u department and the Agricultural Depart- 
ment? — ^We are in c-onstniit touch. What I do feel js that if the Agricul- 
tural Department were also, I was going to say, more rural, it would he a 
good thing, but even some of the urban men in the Agricultural Department 
we find very helpful ; we find them helpful on all points really. 

42.167. But you do notice a distinctly urban flavour in the Agricultural 
Department? — ^There is apt to he. For instance, every year I receive a list 
of men who have passed out from the Agricultural College who want to be 
co-operative inspectors, but I have to reject most of them on the ground 
that thej have never been in a village or seen one. 

42.168. Then you set out the most important functions of Government 
with regard to the oo-operative movement. Do you set these various points 
down in the order of their importance? Would you regard education in its 
widest sense as being the most important function of the oo-operativel move- 
ment? — No, I put them down in order of chronology, you must deal with 
education first. 

42.169. Do you regard education as perhaps the most important? — It is 
the most fundamental ; you can do nothing without it 
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42jl70. You point out that in the Punjab the financing of societies is 
almost entirely earned out by Central Banks and the Provincial Bank, 
which are non-official bodies You, as Hegistrar, are President of the Pro- 
vincial Bank; who, as a rule, fill the chairs of the district banks? — In the 
majority of cases, in at least four-fitths ot the central banlis as distinguished 
from the unions, the nominsil chairman is the Deputy Commissioner, but he 
only as a rule steps in in a crisis; he often attends committee meetings, but 
does not take a great part, and some Deputy Commissioners do not attend 
meetings. 

42,171. Are you satisfied with the type of men who man your boards or 
committees or whatever you call them? — -They are not ideal, but we have 
most excellent public-spjrited men, we have some townsmen, pleaders, &c., 
and most capable men who come forwaa*d from the villages. I am not 
satisfied with the accountants and managers as distinct from the Directors 
I liave been hammeiing at that for two or three years; it is very hard to get 
the banks to pay up for a good man. 

42.172 Is the oiganisation in those two respects improving? — ^Yes, very 
much, we are now ordinarily paying a manager from Rs.lOO to Rs.l60, 
whereas four years ago it was more like Bs.SO to Es.60. 

42.173 I suppose your department at all points is in very close touch with 
the Union P — ^Yes, it is in touch with the head Union in tlus way : I am the 
President, but I have very little to do there; I have not time for it. The 
actual functions of the Registrar are carried out, so far as he has functions, 
by Tihe Deputy Registrar, he holds no status as such; he is simply acting as 
an agent of the Registrar; hut his work is being reduced from year to year 
in favour of the secretary, who is a graduate and a lawyer, and is now 
carrying on a great deal by himself. 

42.174. To what extent do your sub-inspectors really assist in the manage- 
ment of primary societies; what is their relation to the ordinary primary 
society — Their primary function is to audit, apait from that they should do 
nothing in an “A’’ class society at all; an “A’’ class society is only 
audited. In a “ B ” class society the sub-inspector may go and harangue 
the members and advise, but he may not do anything himself; he may not 
draw up the demand, he may not assist in recoveries, he may not prepare 
the papers to proceed against a defaulter, I was going to say, unless the 
society is entirely illiterate, but we have changed that, and if they are 
illiterabe, they go down to “ O ” class. 

42.175. May he be present when an applicant for a loan is making his 
case? — ^Yes, and I suppose they very often do refer to him; but he has no 
authority in the matter. 

42,2 76. Is there any risk involved in that ngJit to lie present on such an 
occasion? — ^Tes, there is the risk that he may interiere, but I think it would 
be impossible to exclude him. In any event you could not get the older 
enfoioed if you could not watch him. 

42.177. "What salaries do most of the Suh-Iuspectors receive ^ — From 
Rfi.50 to Rs90. I have been speaking of the good societies; in the weaker 
societies, the bulk of which are class “ C,” he is allowed to assist in 
making the crop demand, and assist in recoveries, but he may not handle 
the cash under pain of dismissal. He is allowed to encourage and invite 
them to proceed against defaulters and in general to correct their accounts 
in a way in which he would not be allowed in societies of classes “ A ” 
and “ B ” We always try to impress upon the people that the sub-inspector 
is their servant, and I think that idea is growing. 

42.178. I have heard no suggestion in this direction at all, I merely 
ask whether there is any risk that, considering his relatively small pay, 
a suh-inspector might in the case of a weak society be in a position 
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to improve his own lot an the expense of membei's desiring loans P — In a 
weak society i£ he wants to do anything improper he does not do it in 
that way • he persuades the treasurer to give him Rs.200 to send by 
money older to the Central Bank and does not send it. We have had 
a number of prosecutions,’ that is inevitable in a large staff 

42,170. Have you ever had it suggested that sub-inspectors make 
improper demands on applicants for loans P — have not heard that par 
tieular suggestion. 

42.180. On the whole, of the two alternative methods, general supervision 
by Government paid staff as against supervision by persons acting in 
honorary capacities, as exists in certain other Provinces, you definitely 
prefer the system, in vogue m the Punjab P — I like to have the honorary 
man in wherever we can get him, but you cannot expect the honorary man 
to give all his time. 

42.181. There is no reason why both these systems should not he worked 
together? — No, we have honorary inspectors and honorary sub- inspectors. 

42,182 I take it that the great advantage of your system hei’e ot 
Government paid inspectors is that you are sure of getting men who are 
properly trained? — That is really the whole thing j it is most desirable 
to get a properly trained and educated man, and also in the majority 
of cases our man is so hurningly keen and that makes him honest. 

42.183. Are you satisfied, broadly speaking, with the present policv 
in the matter of the granting of faccavi loans in so far as it affects the 
vigour and spread of the co-operation movement P — I do not think it affects 
us at all, it is too small. Taccavi is a very small amount from year to 
year, 1 think it is becoming unnecessary wherever a co-operative sooiecy 
exists unless Government is prepared, as it reasonably may he, to advance 
money to thriftless and dishonest persons to whom the co-operative societies 
will not make advances. Government have better methods of summary 
recovery and they can do that and it may be better to keep these people 
cultivating their fields than starving. We cannot touch them. 

42.184. On page 300, you mention the co-operative adult schools; we have 
heard a great deal about the possibility of extending, or, where it has 
not been commenced, initiating adult education. What is your view of 
this movement? Is it proving a success? — ^The adult schools as run by 
the Education Department are becoming a great success ; we are now practi- 
cally withdrawing from that field or we are only just carrying on the 
original propaganda and then handing the adult school over to the 
Education Department. It seems to me to he most successful, provided 
you give the people something to read after you have educated them. 

42,186. Why are you withdrawing? — It is too big for us, I think in all 
these cases where we are stepping into the field of another department, 
we should only carry on the early work and then when we have shown 
that the thing can be done we should withdraw, unless there is any par- 
ticular reason why we can do it better than others. My people are not 
fit to inspect schools. 

42.186. It appears that one of the advantages of conducting adult educa- 
tion on a co-operative basis would he that you would not give yom 
facilities until you were sure of your demand? — You mean that you would 
have no eye-wash. I do not know, I cannot get my staff to agree to 
charging a fee. I do not myself believe in any adult school where a foe 
is not charged unless you have constant supervision by the Education 
Department. I cannot give that supervision, my people are too busy 
I think there is a danger of eye-wash. 

42.187. Have yon many members who borrow from credit societies and 
also borrow from moneylenders? — Yes, quite a number, especially in the 
weaker societies; we gain ground slowly, but it takes a long time. 
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42,188. Are your members punctual in repayments, on the whole? — 
On the whole, yes; we have arrears. If I remember rightly our tot'il 
repasTnents last year were about 150 lakhs, while the total arrears out- 
standing were 39 lakhs. That includes cases in which the whole loan 
in arrears because we are going to liquidate the society. 

42,189 Do these figures represent an undue percentage of overd le 
payments? — No, these figures are very satisfactory. I should say thaH 
less than half of the 39 lakhs represent real overdues on the crop; a 
great deal of that is paid up in the next month. I might just explain 
one point further we have accepted a very high standard in one respect 
in the Punjab in order to secure uniformity throughout India. The 
Registrars’ Conference in January 1926, in Bombay held that the date 
for calculating arrears should be the date on which the loan is finally due; 
that happens in our case to be the last day of the year; so that if a loan 
IS one day overdue, it is shown in the annual report. In most of the olhef 
Pi evinces that i& not so, but we need not be afraid of that. 

42.190. You see no reason why the co-operative movement should not 
continue to grow, do you? — It ought to grow very largely. 

42.191. If it does and if it takes over more and more from the money- 
lender the function of providing the cultivator with the necessary credit, 
do you think there wiU be any difficulty in getting the necessary funds? — 
We have only temporary shortages; at the present moment we are over- 
flowing with surpluses and if we raised the rate of interest I feel sure 
that we should raise a crore of rupees in a few months. I see no difficulty 
in the immediate future. Our shortages are due to the fact that our 
increase in the number of societies exceeds our average rate of incren,'>a 
of funds. 

42.192. Por instance is the co-operative movement being lent money by 
the successful shopkeeping class?— -In the Central Banks, yes. We get 
very little by way of deposits in the primary societies, that is natural; 
they are hardly literate in some cases, but the Central Banks are drawing 
to a very large extent from the educated townsmen; they are trying to a 
very great extent to get the doctor, the lawyer and also the shopkeeper 
in the towns. 

42.193. So that you are also to some extent educating the better-to-do 
public in the matter of investing their money? — 'We are trying to make 
them realise that it will pay better to earn 6 or 7 per cent, which is safe 
than 25 or 30 per cent, which is unsafe. We have not won the village 
shopkeeper yet, the village moneylender- I do not think we are securing 
his money 

42.194. Jlr. Calvert X You have about 20 lakhs of deposits from non- 
members in village societies — ^Yes, that is nothing, out of the 10 crcres 
that we are using. 10 erorea is the total capital of the movement If you 
cut what is counted twice it will come to about 6J crores. 

42,196. The Chairman- Could you say that the activities of the credit 
fijocieties havp had the eflPect of reducing the rate of interest demanded 
by moneylenders in the areas in which the societies are working? — Not 
very much I think. I think that it does so during the first year of a 
society, but after that the people split into two clsisees for the most part, 
those that are going to deal with the society and m many cases the 
moneylender will not lend them money at any price, and the others who 
will not come into the society. 

42.196. Do you look for expansion largely in areas where there are few 
societies at the moment or do you think that the movement would expand 
mainly in areas where it is now strong? — ^It will expand in all places. 

42.197. Do yon think you are in a way near the point where the money- 
lender is going to find it difficult to place his available capital? — No; ho 
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'K'Ul always find other outlets without any difficulty as the country becomes 
gradually industrialised. Other sources of investment are open to him. 
Sometimes inconveniences reoult. I hare been told that where societies 
have worked well for some years the shopkeepers have all gone out of the 
village The shopkeepers have gone awny and the villagers complain they 
cannot get a pinch of salt now. 

42.198. When the directions in which he is accustomed to lend his money 
disappear, you will come to the point where the moneylender’s assets are 
drawn into the movement. That, I suppose, is the ideal towards which 
you are working? — ^Yes. 

42.199. /Sir Henry Lawrence : In ihese mandis that are so common, is 
there any provision by the Post Office to attract money into the Savings 
Bank? — ^You mean to ask whether there are Post Office Savings Banks in 
those places? 

42.200. In a certain mandi in the Central Provinces we found that the 
local Municipality had made arrangements by which the goldsmiths were 
given premises inside the jnandi so that the ryot when he sold his produce 
converted it straight away into ornaments. It is suggested to us that it 
would be a good thing if the Post Office did the same thing, had an office 
inside the mandi so that the ryot might be induced to put some of his money 
into the Savings Bank. Is that idea followed in this Province either by the 
Post Office or by the Co-operative Society to secure money from the ryot the 
moment he obtains it by the sale of his produce ? — ^Not so far as I know with 
regard to the Post Office. The ordinary member of a commission shop' in a 
mandi is also a member of a credit society, and in one distiict in which our 
commission shops are most fully developed the Central Bank, when lending 
to a primary society, makes the condition that all the members of that 
society who receive loans from the society shall sell their crops through the 
commission shop; the result is that directly he gets his money he goes 
straight to his village society and repays there, or in some cases it is credited 
by the commission shop to the credit of the society, but never reaches his 
hands at all. If he likes he can draw some of it and not the whole. We 
have never made any other special arrangements. 

^ 42,201. That is a valuable measure to secure the money for the co-opera- 
tive movement ; is that commonly done ? — ^I believe that it is done on a large 
scale in the Lyallpur district. I think I shall probably be at Byallpnr when 
the Oommission is going to see the commiseion sl^p there, and can make 
inquiries. 

42.202. Where it is in existence it works well and it might be done on a 
bigger scale; is that your point? — It has never been suggested by my staff 
that there is a great need for it. The ordinary man w^ has sufficient 
intelligence comes to a commission shop. In many cases, especially in the 
Oanal Colonies, where most of these shops are, he is anxious to pay off and 
he does not squander the money. 

42.203. Is not the absorption of gold aud silver in the Puniab going on on 
a large scale ? — Yes. 

42.204. Probably more than in any other Province in India? — ^I do not 
know ; but it is going on a large scale. 

42,206. So that there is a big source if that is tackled? — Yes We are 
tiying to have better living societies which attempt to restrict all kinds of 
extravagance, including the making of ornaments. 

42.206. On page 292 you mention that effective legislation has been passed 
in the Kashmir State in regard to debts. Have you seen the terms of that 
legislation ? — Yes. 

42.207. _ Is it capable of adoption in the Punjab .?— Yes, but I am not sure 
whether it would he effectively used. It is rather a diffiicult point to discuss, 
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blit if one could feci that this mniter would be insisted upon by the higher 
judicial authorities who inspect the subordinate courts it would be effective, 
that IS if they pay special attention to it and see that it is being acted upon. 

42.208. That is the Usurious Loans Act? — Noj you asked mo whether tliis 
legislation of the Kashmir State could be appli^ to Biitish India. If such 
legislation were passed in British India, it would he effective if first of all the 
form of the law compels the subordinate judicial staff to enforce it aud, 
secondly, if the superior judicial authorities would see that the orders were 
carried out. 

42.209. Ai’e you apprehensive that the superior aaithorities are not seeing 
that the provisions of the Usurious Logans Act are being oarrded out?^ — ^I do 
not think anybody knows that it exists It hardly exists at all. I have been 
speaking to one subordinate judge after another, and they always say first 
one thing and then another, and I had written fa them after examination 
saying the objection is not true; I have written bo one or two of them after 
consulting legal experts, but I have not received an answer It is not 
enforced, it is not compulsory because the initiative does not lie with the 
debtor. 

42.210. I do not quite understand that? — ^I should like the debtor to he 
able to go into the court and sue has creditor for a decree to be given 
against himself, and it should he oompulsory on the court to apply the law 
as it IS in the Kashmir legislation. It should be compulsory on the 
creditor or rather the court to give him instalments for repayment, 

42.211. Oould you let us have a copy of the terms of this legislation? — 
The Registrar of Oo-operartdve Societies in Kashmir is present here, and I 
think he might be able to give it to you. 

42,212 You could obtain it and send it to our Secretary? — Probably I 
could. 

42.213. On page 293 you say : “ The chief obstacle to consolidation is the 
distrust of the subordinate revenue staff "What kind of mischief is per- 
petrated ordinarily,® Is it corruption*’ — I think there would be great fear of 
corruption and partiality The best land in the realletment might go to 
those persons who made it worth the while of the redistributing maai. 

42.214. But does not the final consent rest with each person to whom 
the offer is made? — ^Yes, in oo-operative consolidation. But I thought that 
this Question 7 (5) referred to carrying it out through some other staff. 
I am not quite siu-e what the idea of the quesMou was. ."When writing 
that I meant that, if the work is to he carried out ou a large scale, it would 
not be possible to do it oo-operatively ; we could not find time to deal 
with it. 

42,216. On page 296 you suggest that more wood must be provided, and 
you suggest that remissions of -land revenue should he granted for land 
afforested m the plains. Is there any system at present in force to 
encourage zamindars to afforest areas? — In certain areas where the land 
IS subject to erosion there is a system of remission, but I should like to 
see it extended elsewhere, 

42.216. There is no general system recognised by the Government? — ^I 
think I am right in saying that there is not. 

42.217. You point out that it is absolutely necessary? — I think it is most 
important At the present moment manure is being used for fuel. 

42,218 You do not advocate that the Forest Department should take 
up and manage these smaU plantations for village facilities? — I should 
be content to see it done by the Forest Department. I do not think it 
matters so much by whom it is done, hut I should be , glad to see* it done. 
I think I ought to mention in that respect that anficiipaMng a question 
of this kind, I had an enquiry carried out in the last month by my 
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lu-spector in Changa Manga in the Lahoie District. He enquired in every 
village, and he found that thej’ burned no more wood than if the planta- 
tions had not been theie They could obtain a large quantity of wood 
at a very low price, and they did not do it, Ounously enough, there is 
one village which has a private plantation. They did use the wood, but 
others did not buy from the For^t Department 

•15,219. In the Madras Pieaidency, the village panchayats are encouraged 
to manage small wood reserves of this kind. Would it be possible to have 
any such sjstem herep — should certainly like to tiy it, and I have at 
the present moment under discussion a scheme, originated by Mr. Brayne, 
ol Gurgaon district, under which there would be village plantations on 
a co-operative ba^is ; but it is not very easy to make the people realise hat 
they should put down the money for a thing which will give them a return 
after fifteen years, that is what the Forest Department tell me it will 
lake before a profit is earned, 

42.220. In Mysore— individual zamindars grow these small wood planta- 
tions and get a return after, I think, five or six years P — I hare consulted 
the Chief Goneervator, and he told me it was fifteen yeais. 

42.221, At any late the need is recognised and you think Government 
should take some steps in that direction? — They certainly should. When 
I say 1 emission of land revenue I do not mean merely levenue on the 
laud aiforested, but in proportion to the land afforested; it mig ht, be on 
the total revenue of the village, 

42,222 . 2Ir, "Barron • There is probably no revenue fi'om the land 
afforested P — No 

42.223. Sir Scnry Lawrence : Such a system is in force in the neighbour- 
ing backward Province of Sind. 

On page 294 you speak of pastures and you say that their day in the 
Punjab plains is past. By what method do you suggest than zamindars 
should breed their own cattle P — should like to see zamindars in the plains 
allotting to a cattle-breeding society such proportion of the common 
grazing ground as falls to the lot of its members. Then they would encloee 
it and make it into a pasrture. I have already approached the Punjab 
Government with a scheme to the effect that if a cattle breeding society 
does anything of that kind it should receive a remission of land revenue. 

42.224. Bemission of land revenue seems to be the panacea suggested for 
everything P — Yes, I think idiat is the best way you can do it, betJause grants 
of money may not arrive in full at the place for which they were intended, 
but a remission is not subject to dedn^ons. 

42,226. Stall feeding is not practised anywhere, is itP — ^Very rarely if at 
all; I have heard of one or two cases only, I believe the Agricultural 
Department do not recommend that practice very much, oi at any rate on 
a large scale, because of the danger of weakening the bone of stock that are 
intended for draught. 

42.226. It has been stated in the Bombay Presidency that the finest cattle 
are bred when they are stall fedP — I am not an expert on that point, and 
therefore not in a position to answer that question competently. 

42.227. So far you have escaped from any large cases of fraud in your 
ccMjperative banks? — ^Thsy recur from time to time. We have just had 
one in a Central Bank to the extent of Rs.27,000 exposed, and that was 
because we happened to have the same treasurer as the Government had. 
He embezzled our money as well as that of Government. 

42.228. But you are satisfied that so far as is humanly possible safeguards 
are taken against any extensive system of frauds ? — ^Yes, I do all I humanly 
can; but I cannot say that the Directors of Central Banks do all that is 
humanly possible. I have to hammer at them very hard to persuade them 
to take high security from their staff 
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42.229. Sir Thomas Middleton : You mentioned a district in -Bhioh the 
villagers complained that they could not get a pinch of salt. You were for 
a time Commissioner of Salt, were you not? — Yes. 

42.230. Do your co-operative societies do much in distributing salt? — We 
have two or three supply societies which engage in distribution of salt. 
That movement in the Punjab has now been unsuccessful, but the supply 
societies did during the scarcity which followed the War, distribute a large 
amount of salt. Primary credit societies still do a certain amount. 

42.231. Is the difference in the price of salt between the wholesaler and 
the retailer very large in the Punjab, notably larger than in the case of 
the ordinary commodities'* — I hesitate to answer so wide a question, but I 
think myself that in cases where a village is very far from the railway or 
from a metalled road the profit on salt is very great. In those areas which 
are farthest from the railways and the roads we have fonnd it least difficult 
to maintain a system of co-operative supply. 

42.232. Have you heard of any suggestions for controlling illicit profits 
on salt? — There was, at the time when I took over as Commissioner of 
Salt, a scheme before the Government of India for establishing agents in 
every part of India which is supplied with salt by the Northern India Salt 
Department, who would sell the salt at a certain price. I worked the scheme 
on a limited scale and mnst frankly confess that I have never been in 
favour of it myself, and I was glad to see that it was abolished just after 
I left that poet. 

42.233. That was a war measure? — ^Yes, it was a post-war measure; but 
the intention was to make it permanent; and if it did materialise in that 
way, my own opinion is that it would have led to a great deal of corruption 

42.234. Do you think it would be possible to do anything in the way 
of establishing supply depots at railway stations where salt could be had 
wholesale at, say, Rs.2.8 per mannd through the Salt Department? — ^That 
is moie or less what was proposed, I think; it would benefit the retailer 
and not the ultimate consumer. We found that the agents sold the salt, 
perhaps, at the lawful rate to the shopkeeper but the shopkeeper did not 
reduce his price because there was no local competition, or, if tlieie was, 
it was negligible. 

42.235. You have about five farming societies in the Punjab which have 
met with indifferent success? — Yes, we call them landliolding societies. 

42.236. What is the nature of those societies? — ^The land is allotted by 
Government in one of the new colonies to a society as a group instead of 
to individuals. The ownership is in the society, of which the members are 
the tenants; they seem to do a good deal of quarrelling and very little 
towards improving the cultivation; they seem to be concerned more with 
how they should acquire the land from the society and keep it for them- 
selves than with really trying to improve the land. 

42.237. The idea of continuing this sjfstem has been definitely abandoned, 
I suppose ^ — ^Yes, the idea of doing it in a sporadic way. If the Government 
were willing to give a larger grant of land with a special staff then we 
could put down model farms and insist on better agriculture. 

42.238. You have now got nine mortgage banks in the Province, four 
on the unlimited liability system and five on the limited liability ^stem. 
All your newer banks are adopting limited liabilty? — ^Yes. 

43.239. Did the experience of the older banks show that unlimited liability 
was too risky? — ^No, it was a difference of opinion, really, between myself 
as the Deputy Registrar and the Registrar of the time. The first banks 
were registered on an unlimited basis and worked over a very wide area; 
I formed the opinion that we should work with a smaller area and that we 
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should connect up moie closely with, the primary ci'edit societies and that 
there should be limited liability because it was not sound, theoretically, 
to pledge a man’s unlimited liability in two places. The majority of the 
members of the mortgage bank were already members of unlimited credit 
societies. 

42.240. Is there much land mortgage redemption done by the societies 
outside the mortgage banks — Small plots are redeemed j they simply lend 
to a man, say, Es.60 or Hs.lOO and he redeems his land. 

42.241. That loan is for a short period? — ^Yes, two or three years. 

42.242. There is no long period, say fifteen or twenty years, for which 
primary societies lend against a mortgage P — ^No. 

42.243. For how long a period do the mortgage banks lend? — Generally 
for five years at first, and now for ten. 

42.244. Is there a large area of land m the Punjab which is irredeemable, 
that is to say, where the mortgage is much in excess of the actual value? — 
Yes, especially in the districts which are most crowded. 

42.245. You refer on page 290 of your note to the difficulty which you have 
experienced owing to the fact that your dairy students are not accepted 
at Bangalore. With all the developments that are taking place at Lyallpm', 
would it not be possible to provide a dairy school sufficient for the needs 
of your men in the Punjab? — Not, in my opinion, tor graduates; they 
already help us very much with our undergraduate sub-inspectors. But 
Bangalore has a number of teachers, whereas Lyallpur, I think, has only 
one man trained for this work. Then again Bangalore has cattle of every 
kind, whereas Lyallpur has only one or two kinds of cattle. Bangalore 
has every kind of machinery, but Lyallpur very httle. 

42.246. AU your men who went to Bangalore weie post-graduates P — ^The 
eight men who went were graduates- 

42.247. So that this is a post-graduate course P — .Yes. 

42.248. And yet the Govemment say that this is an elementary course? — 
Yes. I do not mean to suggest that the class only admits graduates. As 
a matter of fact, I was told that my men were the only men worth having. 

42.249. On page 292 you refer to speculation hy the cultivator in holding 
his own produce. Is not such speculation legitimate? — Certainly it is, up 
to a reasonable point. I only mentioned it as a cause of indebtedness 

42,260. I was not clear whether you regarded it as a legitimate course 
or otherwise? — Often quite legitimate, but it is doubtful wheidier it is 
always a profitable course. 

* 42,261. On page 296 you propose a remission of land revenue for affoirestod 
land. Would your conmutmente be serious m that case lu the Punjab? — 
If it were spread over the Province the commitments would probably be 
very large; but you would gain enormously in the outturn of agriculture. 

42.262. I take it that your intention is to popularise the process of 
aSorestation and therefore you would limit your commitments; you would 
make it experimental, in fact? — Yes; but I would like to carry the experi- 
ment a long way; and I believe even if it were introduced permanently 
it would nevertheless be profitable both to the Government and to the 
zamindar. 

42.263. You would carry the experiment far enough to popularise your 
method? — I would do that at least. 

42,254. What are these rural community coiuioils which you have in the 
Punjab? — They are bodies which contain a number of non-officials and 
in most districts one local official of each of the departments concerned 
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with development, that is Education, Agriculture, Veterinary, Co- 
operation, &c. 

42.255. Are they numerous P — Theie is one, I think, in every district, 
but they do not all work. 

42.256, Hotv many uoik^ — I have nob the detailed knowledge to say how 
many, but I must explain that they are comparatively new. 

42,267. How aie they financed'^ — ^That is the greatest difficulty. The 
Rural Community Board in Lahore has been financed by a considerable 
grant fiom Government, which it distributes to the Councils. Apart from 
that the community councils are provided with lanterns sometimes by the 
Education Department and sometimes by Health, &c. ; while the District 
Boards also help with money m some cases. 

42.258. Can you give any indication of the extent to which State finance 
or funds trom other sources are available? — ^They are very largely State 
financed at present; they are quite new 

42.259. Tou are probably aware that parallel bodies in England are 
financed partly from the Carnegie Fund, partly from the Development Fund 
and partly from local funds? — 'Yes. I examined that when at home. 

42.260. You attach gieat importance to schemes of enclosure, both for 
protection trom wild animals and for conservation of pastures. Is any 
enclosure going on in the Punjab ** — No. I intended that to apply particu- 
larly to Ajmer, where there are hills running right through a narrow tract 
of British territory. The damage is particularly bad there because the 
neighbouring States do' not allow pigs to be killed. It is chiefly a question 
ot pigs 

42.261. In that case you require wire fencing? — ^I think dead thorn 
fences would serve. 

42.262. You have also suggested enclosure in connection with the im- 
provement ot co-operative pastures ?— Yes. 

42.263. That is for the Punjab? — Yes 

42.264. There you would presumably use live fences? — It would vary trom 
district to district, because some plants suitable for fencing will not grow 
in some parts ot the Province, 

42.265. On page 294 you point out the difficulty of repairing improved 
agricultural implements Is that because of the fact that so many of them 
contain cast iron parts'^ — And also the lack of training of the local smith. 

42.266. You refer to the work of the Rural Community Council in Kent. 
The feature there was that the Instruction ran was fitted up with an 
acetylene welding plant. The local smiths were good workers, but they 
had not the necessary appliances? — I have read a report of the National 
Council ot Social Service, which said it was also necessary to instruct them 

42.267. Do you think there is any chance of introducing acetylene welding 
plants in the Punjab? — ^It might be possible, but I think it would probably 
be wiser, in view of the quality of the present snuths, to train them in 
fitting on cast iron parts and in small repairs, and have smiths at selected 
places specially tanght the rest of the work. 

42,268 The process is an easy one, the provision of the appliance is 
really all that is necessary? — In that case I should certainly like to see it. 

42.269. Mr. Barron: I want to correct an impression given in paragraph 
1 ot your answer to question 2. Tou seem to think that this scheme for 
the technical training of Lyallpur graduates has been approved p — Y es. 

42.270. It has not been approved. It is still being considered. Had you 
anything to do with preparing that scheme? — Yes I was consulted with 
regard to the financing of it and as to whether we could found a co- 
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opeiutive society which would finance the students and gradually recover 
the money, with the assistance of the Director of Agriculture, from their 
crops. 1 said I thought we could, but I doubted whether any existing 
lo-operative organisation could risk its money in the matter and that I 
thought tliat Government should finance it. 

42,271. Did you work out the finaucial aspect of the scheme as far aa 
the student was concerned, as to the amount o-f subsidy which would bo 
given him while he was working this farmP — I did not know they were 
going to give any subsidy. 

42 272. When the scheme was examined it was found that it did amount 
TO giving a very considerable subsidy, and the doubt was whether he would 
learn anything while obtaining this subsidy which would enable him to earn 
his own living afterwards? — ^Was there a subsidy even if the scheme was 
co-operatively financed? 

42,273-4. Yes. I forget the exact amount, hut it was a considerable sum. 

1 do not understand wdiy the men who applied to you for inspectorships 
from Lyallpur turned out to be so largely urban. Lyallpur admits students 
in the proportion of one fifth non-agricultnrist and four fifths agriculturist. 
Was it only the nou-agriculturists who applied to you? — ^In the last year 
that was practically the crse. i receive the list through the Principd 
of the College I have not had one this year, although I have written 
for It Last year I was able to take one excellent agriculturist, and 1 
rejected one, because he had been looking for employment for two years 
and was obviously not a man of high grade. The rest were non-agricul- 
turists. 

42.275. Do you mean that the Cbllege urbanises the agriculturists? — ^No. 
They were all of non-agriculturist castes. 

42.276. Sir James MacKenna . With reference to what we may call 
applied co-operation, that is to say societies for the purpose of sale, and so 
on, at what stage of development did you begin introducing these in the 
Punjab? Was it after you had laid the foundation of your primary credit 
societies fairly solidly? — ^Iii 1915, after co-operation had been working for 
ten years, there were ^rtnally no such societies. For two or three years 
during the War we were engaged in consolidating onr position and it was 
only when the war strain became severe and tbe post-war scarcity set in 
that the supply system was tried. Co-operative sale societies wei'e not due 
to war scarcity, but arose because we had reached that stage of maturity 

42,277 They are established in areas where credit societies are pretty 
sound? — ^Yes, as a rule, but I do not know that we have ever tried in 
other places. 

42.278. Are members of these societies members of credit societies also? — 
A good number of them are not, because in sale societies you have a large 
number of men who are too wealthy to need credit and in supply societies 
yon may have people who are too poor to obtain it. 

42.279. As a rule, these societies do best in areas which are pretty well 
saturated with co-operative ideas idirough the work of the credit societies? 
— ^They have done well in those areas, but we have not tried them anjnvhere 
else, and they do not necessarily do best in those areas where we have most 
co-operative credit. They have done well in the markets of exporting areas, 
but co-operative credit began in the non-exporting areas occupied by small- 
holders. 

42.280. It IS really a supplementary development on broader lines and 
possibly covering a wider area^ — In those areas where people produce a 
surplus beyond their own needs. 

42.281. I notice in the Punjab the Provincial Bank came very late; in 
fact it is one of the latest developments. Am I correct in assuming that 
the system here has been to establish primary credit societies in the first 
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place, and tlien to develop Central Banks tapping the local capital in the 
di&tiict, and that you did not feel the necessity loi an apex or provincial 
bank until the bigger question of inter-provincial transactions aiose.- — 
That tvas not the mam leason for the Provincial Bank The main leavon 
was that for some years the Registrar had cariied on the business ot inter- 
lendiiig between the Central Banks in the Punjab and that business became 
so hig that some body was requiied to deal with it. Inter-provmcial 
business was small and etill is small. 

42.282. It IS also filling a further gap in the movement, in that 3'ou are 
now able to render service to neighbouring Provinces.® — So far we have 
chiefly obtained service from neighbouring Provinces. 

42.283. It seems to be a nucleus of the All-India Clearing Bank suggested 
by the Maclagan Committee? — Either that or a clearing house. I do not 
know whether you could carry the ovei'head charges of a bank at present, 
but that was suggested by the last Conference in Bombay. 

42,284 Processor Qangulee • I should like to have a clear idea of the 
various rural organisations in this Province. You told ns you have niial 
community councils, and I think you have also a Rural Community Boaid. 
Could you tell us what the functions of the Rural Community Board are' 
— A Rural Community Board is a semi-ofBcial body with a Minister as its 
President and a certain number of non-official members from such bodies 
as the Red Gross. At present, it is predominantly official, and I imagine 
the central body will for some time to come be pr^ominantly official. The 
rural bodies are, 1 think, predominantly non-official. The rural board 
obtains a laige grant from Government and considers the financing ot such 
objects as village libraries, which it has done on a considerable scale, the 
printing of charts on natural history, and so on, to be hung in schools, 
and the supply of literature from various departments and from private 
persons, to be read in adult schools and placed in middle school libraries. 
In addition it has given a subsidy for drama and a subsidy for the prepara- 
tion of a co-operative film. 

42,286. It acts chiefly in an advisory capacity? — ^The distribution of tunds 
and literature is its chief function. 

42.286. At whose suggestion does it make this distribution® — ^At the 
suggestion of the various members of the hoard. I as a member of it put 
before the board any co-operative pamphlets 1 should like to have placed 
in the middle school libraries. I also assist Mr. Brayne’s applications from 
time to time, because I have an opportunity of visiting his district very 
often. Drama, for instance, has been subsidised in that district. 

42.287. What is the relation of these councils and this board to the 
District Boards,® — The hoard has no relation with the district boards, but 
the rural community councils often have some relation with the district 
hoards. The Rural Community Boaid is a provincial body. 

42.288. So the Rural Community Council has much to do with the 
District Board? — I do not know. I think that vanes from district to 
district. The secretary is usually the local district inspector dtf Schools, 
who is a servant of the District Board, and I think the councils co-operate 
with the hoards in such matters as the use of lanterns and so on. 

42.289. What place have the village panchayats in that scheme? — Not 
many of them are vital bodies in the Punjab. I wish they were. 

42.290. They are beginning to be so, I understand? — Many have been 
created, but I do not think many are functioning, 

42.291. Mr Kamat . These Rural Community Councils practically take 
the place of your village panchayafs? — ^No. They are distinct bodies. 
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42,292. Professor Gangulcc • You classify all societies into four groups, 
“A,” “ B,” “ C ’’ and " D.’’ Wliat is the basis of that classification? — 

I think I have given that in my memorandum. “ A ” class societies receive 
no help at all but audit, although it is open to the inspector to inspect and 
exhort them at any time. The “ B ” class society does its own writing 
work and granting of loans and recovery of debts and pursuit of defaulters. 

“ C ’’ class societies want help in all these matters. 

42,203. Four per cent, of your societies belong to the “ A ” class ^ — Out 
of those classified. 

42.294. Four per cent, of the total number classified ° — Yes. It is about* 
cne-half the total. 

42.295. With regard to cattle-breeding societies we have been told that 
cattle-'breeding does not pay, but I find from your report that cattle- 
breeding societies have increased in number from 43 to 123 this year? — 
They now number 160. 

42.296. So there is a growing demand for co-operative cattle-breeding 
societies? — think so. 

42.297. Are they paying? — You cannot consider cattle-breeding as a 
separate activity. It is all part of the agricultural economy. I do not 
think you can separate cattle-breeding from the rest of a man’s work. It 
is thus impossible to say whether it is paying or not, because it cannot 
l)e separated from the other operations of farming. If a man had no 
bullocks, he could not carry on agriculture. 

42.298. As a breeding proposition as distinct from the needs of agricul- 
turcj are they paying'^ — ^I do not think any of them has attempted to 
undertake breeding as a business, tbongb one or two may bave. They 
breed for themselves and sell their surplus young stock, "'^eii we reach 
further developments in the Rawalpindi Division, I understand that they 
will breed to sell. 

42.299. illr. Calvert . They aim at organising the supply of the existing 
demand on a better basis? — ^Yes. 

42.300. Professor Qangulee : How do they solve the difficulty of fodder P — 
I am afraid they do not We have tried storage m overhead mounds, but 
we have not succeeded in inducing them to accept that. Underground pits 
have been successfully experimented with in Attock and enclosed pastures 
are allotted to societies there. 

42.301. Has anything been done in regai-d to silage? — In Attock 150 pits 
have been successfully dug. 

42,302 Are all these pits managed and owned by the societies? — No. 
They have not been co-operative hitherto. They have been due to the 
activity of a progressive Deputy Commissioner, who has used his staff to 
persuade the people to take to them. In that work he has had the assist- 
ance of the co-operative staff. 

42.303. Do these societies practise a system of milk recording P — We have 
S3 separate milk recording societies. 

12.304. Separate from the breeding societies? — Where there is a breeding 
society in the same village, members of one are usually the members of the 
other. 

42.305. Have any of these societies started a herd book? — Every society 
has one, though not in a pompous form. The fact that a register of cattle 
is kept means that they have a herd book. 

42.306. What are the special difficulties these societies have in the way 
of developing cattle brewing? You have already mentioned the fodder 
question. Is there any other special difficulty P — To my mind the chief 
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difB.culty ie the supply of bulls. There are not sufficient bulls I may say 
there is a fair supply of Mariana bulls from the faims, I tliiuk aliout 300 
jjer annum, but we could absorb a considerably larger number than that. 
The whole difficulty is that there is no pioperly organised system for xhe 
supply of Dhani bulls in the North-'West of the Punjab, and unless that ns 
done you cannot ensure a regular supply. 

42,307 Is there anyone to give them advice in techiucal matters -' — "We 
have tuo inspectors who have been taken from the Veterinary Department, 
and in addition to that, wheie these inspectors cannot cover the ground, we 
use the local veterinary assistants from whom ue receive excellent help 

42,303 Do you think any fuither assistance in the foim of special f.icili- 
ties from Government would help these societies'^ Can you suggest any 
special chiection tor fuither guidance from the State? — The only facility 
leqnirecl is more bulls I do not think it is probable that local bodies can 
he induced to accept it (1 wish they could), hut when travelling in Scan- 
dinavia I found it was quite an ordinary thing for Itxial bodies to give a 
bull to a co-operative institution and allow them to reserve it for their own 
members. I cannot persuade the District Boards to do that , they say they 
are supplied by public money and everybody must be allowed to use or mis- 
use them. 

42,309 You have already expressed your views on the question of iaccavi. 
Do you think that co-operative societies can be largely employed in connec- 
tion with the grant of tnccnvi ? — I do not think it is necessary. If the 
co-operative society can give the loan there is no need for taceavi I 
shoidd like to correct one thing I said this morning. The Chairman asked 
me if the i-ocravi system would ever compete with the co-operative system. 
If you had taccnvi being given to members of co-opeiative societies, I think 
it would be extremely inoouvenient, because it would impair the credit that 
they have with their society. I do not think it often happens. 

42.310. With regard to moneylenders in the Punjab, I think you have 
now passed a new Act called the "Regulation of Accounts Act? — ^No, it was 
passed but disallowed. 

42.311. Do you think such an Act would have solved the problem of con- 
trolling moneylenders?— Yes, if it did not funk the difficulties. That Act 
did -try to get right down to the root of the difficulty and deal with it, I am 
afraid of Acts such as the Vsurious Loans Act being passed, because they 
only go half-way and will hamper leally effective legislation. 

42.312. You have mentioned the ciuestion of commission shops Are they 
in touch with the exporter ?— -They sell for the most part to agents of ex- 
porters and internal traders in the market towns. 

42.313. Have they any storage facilities P— In most cases not on a large 
scale They all have a little, but as a rule the cultivator does not want 
his goods held up very long. The commission shop usually rents temporarily 
a local store if he does. 

42.314. What measures and weights do they use? — ^Thev use for the most 
part the ordinary cross-beam balance with the double scale. I wish I could 
induce them to adopt something better. As regards their ordinary iron 
weights, wherever a Mnmcipahty stamps the weights, they use the stamped 
weights; otheiwise, all I can guarantee is that they do not fake their 
weights where they are not stamped 

42,316 Do you hope to see these societies organised on the lines of the 
National Farmers’ Union in England ? — I hope to see the National Farmers’ 
Uniion organise societies on our lines 

42,816. Turning to your note on better farming societies what salaries 
do these tnukudd/iwi draw? — ^They are servants of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and they draw about Rs.20 to Rs.60 per mensem. 
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42,317. Aie you satisfied with their training® — ^We have not yet had 
experience ot them, they have only just come to us 

42,31S I see that you have mentioned the difficulty of sending money 
froii. the villages Ijy means of money orders Do you think the postal 
order .system in vogue in England would be a good one to adopt ? — I do not 
think that would help. You could not introduce jiostal orders in places 
where you cannot introduce our money order system I have been in con- 
sultation with the Postal Department about it, and I should like facili- 
ties. but they say that they cannot obtain in the villages men of sufficient 
integrity and ability in large iiumliers. 

42,310 You do not make any refeience heie to the work of seed distribu- 
tion. Are co-operative societies taking part in this woik® — ^They are. But 
in this Province I do not think it as necessary at present ou a very laige 
scale, because the agents of the Agricultural Depaitment are so widely 
distributed and seed is bought from them. The better-farming societies 
now being created will undoubtedly take up this work. 

42.320 Are women taking port iii the co-operative movement in this 
Province? — They aie in the thrift societies to some exent and in the credit 
societies. Most ot those in the credit societies are widows, but we have 
two women who are presidents of ciedit societies. 

42.321 You say that co-operation caunot win the final victory without 
women v — That is so. One will find that a thing proposed to a) village may 
seem to be accepted to-day, but to-morrow it is not. We have an 
inspectress. 

42.322. In discussing the question of education, jou refer to the Folk 
high schools in Scandinavia, is there any scope for developing such schools 
in India should hke to see some kind of adult education which will 
educate the man who has gone back to the land and which will broaden 
his ideas 

42.323. In a co-operative adult school, do you get much assistance from 
the District Board? — ^Noue so long as the school remains co-operative We 
transfer them to the District Boards as soon as we aie satisfied that they 
are working well. We start the school land work it for six or eight months, 
and then hand it over to the District Board. 

42.324. I am interested in your oo-operative system of compulsory educar- 
tiou. How IS that working? — ^They are working on the whole extremely 
well The members pledge themselves to educate their children up to 
the end of the fourth class. 

42.325. If the members do not care to do so, do you impose any fine® — 
The societies fine them. 

42.326. Turning to your banks, what is the relation of your Pi-ovincial 
Bank with the Imperial Bank? — It has an overdraft account with the 
imperial Bank against Government securities deposited. It has now 
obtained permission for a cash credit against the deposit of pronotes of 
the Central Banks. 

42.327. The Imperial Bank recognises your pronotes® — I have just 
arranged it. 

42,32S What is the maximum rate of dividend admissible on shares in 
your Central Banks? — ^The Govemment notification limits it to 10 per cent. 

42.329. That is the maximum? — Yos. 

42.330. Do you have variation fiom year to year? — ^Yes, frequently, 

42,381. What is the security on which your Banks advance loans to 
the primary societies? — ^Their excellent behaviour and nothing else. 
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42^332. When you Banction a loan to a primary society, do you scrutinise 
the object for TFliich the loan is being taken? — ^The Central Sank has some* 
times tried to scrutinise the object, but we discourage it very strongly, 
because if the Central Bank tries to interfere in the loan-giving of the 
primary society, that weakens the primary society which is the basis of 
our system. The primary society does it all. 

42.333. There is no concern as to how they would utilise the loan? — No 
immediate concern If the loans were misapplied that society would be 
unable to repay; it would be put on a lower grade, and its borrowing hmit 
would be reduced. 

42.334. What is the longest period tor which a loan is sanctioned? — 
Nearly all banks now give loans on demand, but the understanding la that 
they are intended to be repaid in four or five years. 

42.335. The term of repayment is fixed? — ^No; it is on demand 

42,336 What is the existing arrangement made by the Central Bank 
for the disposal of the loan application? When a loan application comes 
in, how long does it take to sanction the loan? — ^In the heat banks it takes 
about five minutes and in the worst banks it may take up to a week. 

42,337. I undeiatand in this Province Government does not undertake 
the work of supervision? — ^It sometimes does, but for the most part not. 

42,338 Your supervisory functions are relegated to the Union? — ^The 
Punjab Co-operative Umon, and the banking unions already do a great 
deal 

42.339. You have inspectors appointed by the Provincial Union? — The 
Provincial Uiucn only appoints the sub-inspectors to audit accounts; the 
actual appointment of the individual is done by the local Assistant 
Eegistrarj the Union sanctions the posts. The creation of a new port 
oomes before the Union. 

42.340. The Union is a non-officiai body? — ^Yes, with the exception of 
the Eegistrar, who is the President; and every Assistant Begistrar is an 
oi dinary member of the general meeting hut not of the committee. 

42.341. With, regard to the management of the banks, the Board of 
Management that you have are elected from the village societies? — ^They 
are elected partly from the individual shareholders and partly from the 
representatives ot the village societies 

42.342. Mr. Calvert You have been on deputation to Europe, I believe? 
— Yes, twice ; once for four months and again for two months. 

42.343. Would you say idiat your deputation was of great value in your 
public capacity?-— Of great value. 

42.344. How does the iucrease of value in your public capacity compare 
with the actual cost incurred by the Government? — do not know what it 
cost the Government; but personally I could not have carried out ike 
duties nearly so well if I had not been deputed. 

42,346. You think that other Provinces might benefit by deputing some 
of their staff to Em ope? — ^It is almost essential, particularly with Indian 
Begistrars who have been brought up in this country. The same thing 
applies to the Indian staff in this Province. We are sending one man next 
year. 

42,346. 1 understand you have been both to Ghakkar and Moga. Could 
you give a brief account ot this new type of training? — I am not an educa- 
tion^ expert. I like very much what 1 saw at both places as r^ards the 
“ project " sysUm ot training. I went into some of the classes at Moga 
where 1 found that small boys of seven or eight had taken an active part 
in the selection of the project. They were able to tell me all about it 
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without the help of masters- I am talking of the small boys in the middle 
school which the iloga Normal classes teach. In Grhakkar I have seen 
the Noimal school but not the classes being taught. Theie I like the 
outdoor, healthy system I tiiinic that if you could take all your village 
'schoolmasters and your secondary schoolmasters and train them on methods 
like this they would he wider minded citizens and very much healthier 
men. 1 have not seen Gurgaon. 

12.347. You think the Ghakkar training will give the rural bias to the 
teacliei-' — Yes, much moie than the Moga. I would add that the Gurgaon 
school IS now being taken over by the Department of Education. 

■12,343. 1 think you gave us some indication of the extent to which you 
work in touch with other departments, Veterinary, Pubhc Health, Educa^ 
tion and Agriculture? — Yesj I am also in. touch with various othei* Depart- 
ments, tor instance the Police, I am carrying out a scheme with the 
Police for the tattooing of cattle both for the prevention of theft and tor 
the registration of cattle breeding societies. 

42,349. With regard to co-ordination with the Education Department, 
could you give us some indication ot the line it takes? — We are coming into 
tairlj close touch thiough the Rural Community Councils They inspect our 
adult schools and they ..eem to v/elcome veiy gladly onr compulsory educa- 
tion .'.ocieties. 


42.3oU. Does your sta.Ii lecture at all'* — ^We lecture in all kinds of schools 
except pi unary school.'*, that is, in the middle schools, high schools and 
formal schools and in the Ti’aining College. We have also thiift societies 
tor the inaateri in the secondaiy schools who are willing to have them 
and also school supply ••ocieties tor stationery and so on in a great number 
ot schools 


42,351. Do you yourseli give lectui'es at all in the Central Tiaiiung 
College? 1 have trom Lime to time: but it is becoming increasiniTlv 
difficult, ^ ‘ 


42,^2. Did the Piovmcial Bank succeed in floating any debentures? — 
Yes, 5 lakhs ot debentures which were over-subscribed. 

42,3-53 'Was the interest guaranteed by Government? — At tJ per cent, 
tor 25 years on 20 lakhs ot debentures. 


42,354. Is that sufficiently promising? Could you float more?— There is 
a difleieuce between our Trust Deed and that of the Bombay Central 
Bank and i am approaching the Government to see whether the defect in 
onr liust Deed can be removed and if that is done there will be no 
difficulty in floating on a large scale. 

42.356, I think you are trying to introduce the cinema on the side of 
P^'^P^'S^^daP— ‘"We have almost completed two films, one on co-operative 

credit describing the rise and fall of a hdnici and the fall and rise of a 
zamindar in a certain village, and another with very little story showing 
the various forms of cattle breeding and so on, 

42.356. Shall we be lucky enough to see them?— I hope to show them to 
you at Lyallpur with the help of the Agricultural College. 

42, 35 1 . On this question of agricultural indebtedness, do you think the 
fact that the cultivator draws his income twice a year at six months’ 
intervals makes it necessary for him to borrow?— His vaiiable income 
make^ it necessary to borrow, but the line I take when talking to cultivators 
IS that he not receive it only twice a year. There is no month in the 
year when the cultivator m most areas does not receive some income: the 
Julk of his income however comes in two seasons. It takes a long time for 
■^he crop to matuie and he has to live during that time. 
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42,3oS. With, legard to your uusawer on irrigation, do you think if iiu 
ollicer ot the status ot a Superintending Engineer were appointed to -Hrork 
out the schemes tor land improvement it would do much good in this 
Province I-” — i think it might. 

42.359. At present the initiative for land improvement comes from the 
cultivator? — ^Yes, except in so tar as it comes from the co-operative staff 
who ask the cultivator tO' do it. Only in the Gurgaon district is there 
a special Engineer tor embankments; also there is a lecent proposal to 
take np on a lai’ge scale the question of erosion in Hoshiarpur and Ambala 
and place a special co-operative staff on it to help in organisation. I 
should like to see that idea extended to other districts 

42.360. You say that cow dung is used less freely as fuel in hilly dis- 
tricts. Does that apply to Kangra? — Yes> I think so, and it certainly 
apphes to the IVIuriee hills where I think you would habitually see a wood 
ire burning. Yes, it does apply to Kangra too, for I have just had a 
suggestion from the Forest iSepartment that we should take up a forest 
conxract and cut and sell the wood co-operatively for fuel. 

42.361. Do yon propose that the cultivation of fodder should be stimu- 
lated by remission ot land revenue? — ^Yes. 

42.362. Would not that rather suggest that land revenue is in some way 
responsible for the lack ot pasture? — No, it is not the land revenue of 
that particular land that 1 want to remit; I only recommend remission as 
a means ot giving a bounty in such a way that it will really reach the 
people without deductions. The remission should be of revenue on their 
other laud. 

42.363. You do not think that the plan will do any harm*’ — ^No. 

42.364. Do you mean that it will be exposed to criticism on that ground ? 
— No, it will not if the position is clearly explained to the critic. 

42,385. Ylay 1 ask who would get the remission? — ^The persons who enclose 
the land. For instance, there might be two means, a group of members 
might agree to enclose a tract of their own land; or they might take up 
their proportionate share of the shamilat (common land) and enclose that. 

42.366. How would you select the persons who would get the remission — 
The members ot the society would. Tentatively I have suggested that tor 
eveiy acre enclosed they should receive a remission of one and a half 
cultivated acres. 

42.367. A person holding one and a half acres need not have any con- 
nection with the land enclosed? — Yes, he will, because it will only be 
remitted in the case ot persons who join in the enclosure. 

42,368 How would you get over the difi&culty of persons who have not 
li acres ot cultivated land. Would they too receive a remission to xhe 
extent of one and a half times the land enclosed? — Such persons could 
not have contributed their land to be enclosed, and if the enclosure was in 
the shamilat they as non-laudowners would not have possessed a share in 
it, so they could receive no remission. 

42.369. This seems to me to be a very complicated affair? — I think really 
that it it were worked out it would be very simple 

42.370. Mr. Kainat: Would you insist that the man who encloses his 
pasture or the man who goes in for afforestation should necessarily be a 
member of the co-operative society? Would you not give the same facility 
to others in the village? — I think it would be almost impracticable unless 
they were very big men. I would fix a minimum area which must be 
enclosed for pasture, and small individual men who had less than that 
minimum would not be performing any useful function in enclosing their 
area, and so I would not give them anything. 
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42.371. Would It not al&o eimplify niatteis if you proposed a lump sum 
arrangement to the effect that a man who encloses, say, one acre should 
be entitled to ao much, say, Es.o per acre from the total land revenue 
demand due from him. instead of having your system of exemption for an 
acre and a-half or an acre and three-quarters ^ — That would work out to 
the same thing really The revenue per acre is a fixed sum. 

42.372. Now coming to your note about co-operation • We find that the 
co-operative movement has spread so well in this Province and the spirit 
of co-operation has been imbibed by the people so thoroughly that I wonder 
why there is this ofB.cialiaation either in the Provincial Bank or in the 
Central Banks. Why should the Begistrar, I wonder, be the President of 
the Provincial BankP — ^Because it is a large institution which, to begin 
with, has to be started on sound lines. 

42.373. But in every other Province the position adhered to is not this, 
that the Registrar must be the President of the Provincial Bank? — They 
can afford to pay for a very expensive manager because they centrahse 
all their funds in the Provincial Banks, whereas we do not. 

42.374. In the Central Banks here I suppose the Deputy Commissioners 
have also a voice in the Board of Directors?— In most of them. 

42.375. Here again there is the official element? — I do not see that it 
does any harm. Deputy CJommissioners take very little part in the 
proceedings 

42.376. In other Provinces there is not a singje official on the Board of 
Directors? — And ]ust loolt at their Banks! 

I do not think that they are inferior to your Banks? — will not 
^spute that point; at any rate I did not mean to refer to the prosperous 
institution known as the Bombay Cential Bank. 

42.378. Then again, so far as the supervision by sub-inspectors is con- 
cerned, although the sub-inspectors are officers appointed by the Co-opera- 
tive Union, still you say they are under the control of the Government 
inspectors, so that practically it comes to Government supervision p — N o! 
the whole country is tiiider the control of the police, and yet they are not 
all policemen; it is quite a different thing. 

42.379. Why not take off the Gkivern m ent inspectors entirely? — Because 
we want to see whether they are working on the right lines or not. 

42.380. Do yon not think that if the sub-inspectors who are appointed by 
the Oo-operative Union are to work under the Government inspectors, to 
say the syst em is not officialised is all an eye-wash? — 'What other system can 
you haveP What other alternative can you suggest? 

42.381. The duty of auditing could be performed by Government auditors 
and the supe^ion by the Provincial Bank non-officials ?— I am afraid non- 
officials in this province, although loyal workers, cannot afford to give that 

time and attention that is required in supervising a large number 
of tillages ” 

43.382. Then why not say frankly that you want supervision through the 
Government inspectors p iI do want supervision over the sub-inspectors, 
and I think every province would be very much the better for it if they 
had this supervision, 

42,3^. Then why have this system at all?— In order to have non-official 
control, the Co-operative Union makes recommendations with regard to 
punishments, dismissals, etc., so that they do take a large share in the 
control. ® 


^,384. In this province the number of societies is fairly large compared 
to the total iiwnb«r of villages in the province. I think the total number 
of villages 16 30,000, and you have got 10,000 societies; that is a very good 
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proportion indeed. But looking at the membership I find that on an 
average each primary society is composed of a very small number of men, 
that IS, about 25 to 27, so that the total membership is a-hout 3,60,000, or, 

I should say, somewhere between three and a-half and fonr lakhs Here, 
again, in other provinces I say by way of contrast, each primary society is 
composed of a very large nnmber of members compared with the number 
here^ — Yes, and they work over a larger area. 

42.385. Is that how you accouut for it? — ^Yes. 

42.386. Do you approve of the idea of having a very small membership 
for the primary society? — I should like to see it enlarged, I myself have 
used my influence to disconrage these very small societies; I think myself 
that many of them are unneces'!.‘>ry. 

42.387. Then aa regards the rate of interest which your societies charge 

In such a prosperous proiince as the Punjab I do not understand why you 
have not been able to force down the rate of interest below 12i per cent ^ 
— ^We could probably reduce the rate to nothing, hut the profits on our 
system all belong to the membeis, so why should we hasten to reduce it? 
So long as a reserve fund is being built up I sec no harm in maintaining 
the interest at 12^ per cent do not carry off that reserve fund and 

put it into the Central Bank as is the case in other provinces. It remain's 
in the hands of the primary society, which is the most important society in 
our scheme. 

42.388. Piofessor Gangvlee : la 30 ur Central Bank yon do not have any 
reserve from the primary societies®— -No, sometimes they buy Government 
securities and place them in the Central Bank for safe custody, but the 
reserves are not taken into the funds of the Central Banks. 

42.389. 2Ir. Kamat . Probably another possible explanation is that as the 
rate of interest charged by moneylenders in this Province ranges from 15 to 
200 per oent., members consider that 12 or 124 ^ per cent, is a very reason- 
able rate when compared with the moneylender’s rate?— Yes, possibly; 25 
to 27 per cent, is the average rate paid W small men. 

42.390. Mr, Kamat: That, I suppose, is the explanation rather than the 
principle of carrying the money over to the reserve fund to which you 
refer? — ^Yes 

42.391. Then, I suppose, it is considered better to carry the money over 
to the reseive fund than to reduce the lending rate'^ — Yes, they oie two 
different ways of securing the same end. 

42.392. Referring to your suggestion about the Usurious Loans Ait, you 
suggest that there should be a principle of compelling the Civil Courts to 
frame issues, and you have described these issues. You say : “ Apart from 
the encouragement of co-operative credit on sound lines, I advocate an 
amendment of the Usurious Loans Act.” You suggest that compulsory issues 
should be drawn up by the Civil Courts, and one of your suggestions is like 
this: “ Has excessive interest been charged? ” Now this issue, you suggest, 
should be raised by the Courts, although neither party wishes that issun 
to be raised? — ^I should have it done even though the parties have not 
asked for it, the reason for not asking it is often ignorance. 

42.393. That opens a question upon which perhaps a similar Act in the 
Deccan has come to grief. You suggest that the Courts should go behind 
the whole contract although the two parties coming into Courts do not 
wish that a particular issue be opened? — ^I do not admit that they do 
not wish that issue to he opened; what I say is that one party is too 
Ignorant to ask for it to he opened- 

42.394. Suppose the two parties, after negotiations, have agreed to the 
payment of interest at the rate of 12^ per cent, and do not want to reopen 
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the issiue, you want the Court to trame an issue as to whether that rate 
of interest is a fair rate of interest? — Yes, whether it is excessive. 

42,395 And m spite of the two parties not being desirous of opening 
that point at the time ot coming into Couit, the Court may decide that 
the rate of interest should be per cent.; do you wish that issue to be 
raised under these circumstances® — Certainly; in every case I would have 
that issue raised. The decision of the Court, presumably, is subject to 
appeal. 

42.3yb If you give the Court caiie hlnnclie to open an issue ot that sort 
in evei y case, then the Court may think that 12i per cent, is an unreasonable 
rate, that the rate ot interest which is reasonable may in one case be 6^^ per 
cent , in another S per cent., and then what happens to parties or to 
the co-operative societies and all their transactions ? — Fortunately the 
co-operative societies do not have to sue, so that they will not come into 
Court under the Usurious Loans Act; but with regard to the other parties 
I think you can very soon correct your Courts it they give absurd decisions. 
There are loans with regard to which 12^ per cent, interest would be 
altogether excessive. I leave it entirely to the Court to decide. 

42,397. I wonder whether in any system ot jurisprudence there is an 
enactment compelling the Court to raise an issue which the parties did 
not desiie to be raised? — 1 do not know, and I do not admit that the 
parties do not want to raise it. What I say is that the parties have not 
raised at, and I have quoted one ease in the Punjab legislation, namely, 
the Pie-emption Act, in which such, issues are raised compulsorily by law. 

42,393. You have been telling us abcut the compulsory consolidation of 
holdings; I see you have a fairly large staff to carry ou consohdation on 
co-operative principles, I think you have got something like 70 inspectors? 
— We have 70 sub-inspectors and six inspectors. 

42.399. As the result of the appointment of this staff of 70 sub-inspectors, 
how much consolidation work has been done during the last four or five 
years; I mean the total area consolidated? — I will look that up in my 
notes here. 

42.400. No, I only mean, is it fairly consider able .P — ^It is 60,000 acres 
in 250 villages, but that was not done by 70 sub-inspectors. I think you 
have received some copies of a note which I sent to the “ Agricultural 
Journal of India ” in which I have pointed out the gradual increase of the 
staff , we have only just come up to 70 from las.t April ; the year before 
that we had 50. and the year before that, I think, we had 30, so that 
our average has been about 30 sub-inspectors. 

42.401. This consolidation by 70 snb-iiispectors has been the result of 
how many years’ work? — I think five years, with a very, very uncertain 
stage at the beginning with practically no staff. 

42.402. Leaving out of consideration the first two years and taking the 
last ifiree years only, you say 60,000 acres in three years have been con- 
solidated, which amounts to about 20,000 acres per annum consohdated 
by a staff of 70 sub-inspectors P — In registered societies Ther« is another 
area of 20,000 acres or so which has been done, but since the villages have 
not yet been completed we have not registered the societies. 

42.403. I want to see whether that can be considered an adequate return 
both tor the expenditure of time and the staff at your disposal, if about 
20,000 acres per annum can be done by this process? — think so, 1 think 
the gain to the people is worth it. In that article whidh I sent to the 
“ Agricultural Journal ” I have shown how Government recoups the whole 
cost in a very short time. Perhaps you remember the two instances in 
that article where Government not only recoups the whole cost after about 
three years, but continues to recoup it every year after that for ever, 
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42.404. In tlie light of your valuable experience in tins Province on fchi* 
t|ues>tion of consolidation on co-operative principles, I tiliould like to ask 
you youi opinion of the proposed Bombay Bill on this subject, have you 
read it^ — I have seen a draft of it, privately. 

42.405. That Draft Bill 1 & based on the idea that there should he fixed 
tor each tract of the Province an economic holding below which partition 
should not be allowed, hut that if the cultivators want a partition of their 
land above that limit there should be no objection. Do you approve ot 
that piinciple? — No, it seems to me to be unsound, particularly in a 
tropical country where factory conditions are so very difficult to regulate. 

I should be sorry to see a separate industiial class grow up in the towns; 
although I admit it leacts on industrial efiicieiicy, I myself prefer to see 
the system which prevails round Bombay, and which I have also seen in 
Belgium, where the ordinary peasant’s family have not enougli land to live 
without industrial work; in Belgium, tor instance, they send one man to 
go and work in the factories, while the others lemaiu at home. 

42.406. i think you are under some misapprehension, because it may 
apply to districts 200 miles away fiom Bombay? — ^Tes, and there it seems 
to me to be quite unnecessary, I would leave each man to cultivate his 
holding much more extensively and go and woik in the towns and come 
back again. 

42.407. You said the Bill tor the regulation of the accounts of the money- 
lender was disallowed by Government; was that because they thought the 
Bill was faulty in drafting, or was it because they did not approve of the 
piinciple? — i do not know, I do not think it can be altogether because 
they disapproved of the principle, because in the same speech in which 
His ifixoeliency announced his disallowance, he said the Government would 
bnng forward another Bill on the same subject. 

42.408. So that the principle of regulating accounts is acceptable to 
Government here in the light of their experience P — ^It would appear so. 

42.409. You refer to an Inspectress in your department; what are her 
functions, especially with reference to persuading women to join the 
movement? — For the most part she has been engaged in assisting thrift 
societies and also m setting up a few classes for adult education of women; 
she has also been considering, though she has not begun any work in that 
direction, the formation of subsidiary industries. We have now a few 
sub-inspectresses under her, 

42.410. Yon say that in this Province the adult schools have been a 
success, in another province 1 know they have not been a success. I 
should like to know on what lines you make them a success; are they 
night schools or day schools® — The majority are night schools but they are 
not necessarily night schools. 

42.411. The adults come to the schools after the day’s labour?— Yes. 

42.412. They are not too tired to attend to the lessons, or the readings 
or whatever it is? — ^No. I am not an educational expert, but I have formetl 
my impression from talking to my own staff and to zamindars and 
cultivators. 

42,413 What is the distinguishing feature that has made them a success 
here? — I do not know why the other provinces have failed; here it seems 
to me,^ after persuasion lar^ly by a rural staffi both oo-operative and 
educational, there is a f^ing amongst the cultivators that they can 
^ape from some of their economic difficulties and also have a more 
interesting life if they know how to read. In our co-operative schools we 
simply hnd that they are amused and interested by reading. 

42,414. I should like to ask you whether you are in favour of something 
like an Insolvency Act; you say in one place that in certain cases of 
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ludebtednesSj the cultivaiois have reached a point when the nioial fibie 
ot the men is practically de&tioyed, and they are beyond hope so tar as 
even the co-operative movement is concerned In such a case, where a 
man is, hopelessly involved with a debt which has been hanging, over him. 
lor years, would you be in tavour of enabling him to have recourse to 
insolvency? — No, I think not. I would adopt special measures, because 
in such an aiea il you adopted ordinary inuolvency on a large scale you 
■would demorjh&e people, and also the Courts could not cope with the 
work, i do not think it should be referred to the ordinary Courts; I 
think a Court much more free from the restrictions of the Insolvency Act 
is required. I would have special Courts or panchayats, but rhe panclia~ 
yats must have definite powers to assess what the man can pay and fix 
lustalments. Then 1 think you would, have to cause him to mortgage his 
land to an institution which would keep him alive during that time. I 
think it would aJso be necessary lo make it compulsory that he should 
sell his grain through a co-operative or semi-official organisation until he 
had paid ott the debt. 

42,415. It you introduce the piiixciple ot forcing him to go into insolvency, 

IS not there the tear that you may demoralise the whole countryside*’ — 
Yes, 1 should be very much atraid of it. I do not want him to be 
insolvent; i want to have a settlement of debts, which is not the same 
thing 

42.416 Mr Moberis: I presume that the part of the five-years’ develop- 
ment programme which lefers to co-operation between the Co-operative 
Department and the Agrieultuial Department is approved by you? — ^You 
refer to the mukaddams and the better farming societies 

42.417 Yes. — ^Yea, I think it is most I’aluable. 

42.418. Does that meet all you wish to do*’ — ^As regards that particular 
thing, the better tarming societies, Grovernment has drawn up a moderate 
scale of increase, and 1 do not think we can ask it to give us more 
Tn-ukaddams until we have fixst seen how the societies work, it seems to 
me in that particular line to be quite sufficient. I have made a suggestion 
to the Director of Agriculture, which I expect he is considering, that Gov- 
ernment should help milk recording societies by small grants to all those 
who wean their calves Our great difficulty in regard to milk recording. 
IS tliat we cannot get the calf kept away from the cow and so you cannot 
tell whether what you are recording is the real output of the cow. 

42.419. That is more or less a question of Government policy rather 
than ot ways in which the Agricultural Department could directly help, 
you. There is no other line which you can suggest at present as to how 
you think the two departments might combine moreP — do not think so; 

1 want to see a large expansion of the Agricultural Department, with 
cattle farms at every district headquarters which the people could he 
brought to see. 

42.420. Do you experience any diffi.culty in persuading people to agree- 
to consolidation of holdings? Is there any difficulty owing to your not 
being able to get all the people to a^eep — ^That is the difficulty; the bulk 
ot the people usually agree, but then there are a few cantankerous people- 
and absentees. 

42.421. Would yon be in favour of some form of legislation compelling a 
small minority to come in? — Compelling a small minority who are present? 

42,422 Yes. — ^Yes, in advanced areas. As I mentioned in answer to the 
Chairman, I also want legisla-tion for securing the society against subse- 
quent attack by reversioners, it might be of a widow, and similar cases. 

42,423. what proportion of the villagers would have to agree before you 
would think it ripe for consolidation? — I am not prepared to deal witb 
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details like that; under the Continental custom it is usually those owning 
about two-thirds of the laaid who can compel the others; but I think we 
might be more cautious here and be content with three-fourths or four- 
fiftiis. 

42.424. Then there is the question of the payment ot laud revenue into 
Central Banka, is it possible now to pay land revenue through any bank*-^ — 
I believe at present the Imperial Bank, which wherever it exists is the 
treasury, or receives the money ot Government, leoeives cheques on a bank 
which is on the local clearing house,, hut our co-operative banks are not 
on the local clearing house, they are not large enough. I should like the 
Imperial Bank to accept our cheques both in places where an Imperial 
Bank branch exists and also m special cases where no branch exists but 
where the Registrar certifies a co-operative bank to be efficient; 1 desire 
that with regard to any banks that are in outlying places where there are 
no Imperial Banks; that would help very greatly in getting revenue paid in. 

42.425. Is the Provincial Bank in a sense behind the Central Banks — 
It accepts no responsibility. In the Provincial Bank we hold csommittee 
meetings once a month and I am in frequent consultation with the Directors 
I have endeavoured to build up and hold an invested fund that vould 
meet an emergency anywhere m the province. We are not yet large 
enough to do that, but when we are large enough we hope to be able to 
stand behind all the Central Banks. 

42.426. Supposing we have a few years of agricultural depression and 
borrowing tends to increase, there may be a run on these banks; do yon 
think the strength of the Provincial Bank is sufficiently great to stand it? 
— ^Not the Provincial Bank alone; what we actually have at the present 
moment is 81 lakhs of Government securities in all the Central Banka; 
that gives a very fair margin to meet a run. 

42.427. Have you any fixed idea as to what percentage you ought to have 
to meet a run? Ton talk of a total deposit of 10 crores? — No, you cannot 
compare the figures of co-operative hanks, which deal largely with a rural 
population and agricultural credits, with the figures of joint stock banks 
whioh give short-term loans; we are in a much safer position so that there 
is no analogy to be drawn between us and joint stock banks. 

42.428. You think it is in a safer position, do you? — ^Very much, because 
our deposits are all held for a year or so while the joint stock banks may 
have their money withdrawn immediately; we are not exposed to that 
difficulty. 

42.429. Do you take a fair amount of short time deposits? — No, we seldom 
take deposits for shorter periods than six months and the bulk of the 
deposits are held for a year. 

42.430. Would a guarantee by Government of a substantial sum help the 
stability of the bank? Would you welcome that? — ^No; I should be sorry 
to see a guarantee by Government; it would create misapprehension. I 
have only yesterday written to a certain Deputy Commissioner who put 
an advertisement in the paper, saying I thought it was unfair tliat he 
should say that his bank was controlled by the Punjab Oo-operative Depart- 
ment 

42.431. Sir Thomas Middleton: To what extent have your co-operative 
credit societies succeeded m reducing by competition the rates of interest 
charged by the ordinary moneylender? — I do not think very much, because 
the ordinary villager either attaches himself to the moneylender who 
charges as before or he goes to the society, whereupon the moneylender 
refuses to lend to him any longer. I have often heard of cases where 
villagers have said the rate has fallen, hut I do not think the fall lasts, 
and I do not deplore that, because the people who go to the moneylenders 
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are the thriftless onesj irho ivill not join a society. They probably expose 
the lender te greater ijsk, so that it is fan that his rate should remain 
high. 

42,432. You are inclined to think the rates charged are no gi-eater than 
are required by the risk taken? — Certainly the appaient rate is not, if it 
■were not combined wi'th other methods which increase the moneylender s 
profit. 1 now "Wish to make a coriection I said 'this morning that primary 
societies did very little with regard to redemption of land. I see on looking 
at the last two annual reports that I was wrong there About five laklis 
annuallv are spent on the redemption of land through primary societies. 
"We also” get the same figui-es by analysing aiter ten years the conditions of 
the members in the primary societies. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Sardar HARDIT SINGH, of Messrs. Hardit Singh & Sons, 
Fruit Farmers and Nurserymen, Mona R.D., Punjab. 
Replies io the Questionnaire. 

QtEsiiON i. — ^H ese-vrch.— ( c) Yes The most important subjects for 
research not investigated so far except by myself^ and to ■which attention 
might usefully be turned, are (1) The problems of the five-acre or the 
under-five-acre man, and (2) Horticulture. 

As to No. 1, i have ahc^dy submitted my thesis on “ My Farm Home 
of Peace and Plenty, or Es.5,000 from 5 Acres ” to the Commission. This 
is the result ot practical work, extending over many years of my life. 

As to No. 3, 1 have put in 22 years of my Me in investigating the 
problems ot horticulture. After spending some time in America in 1904 
and 1905, 1 took to the businoBS of hortioulture, growing fruit, flowers 
and vegetables of the first quality in great abundance I have now a fruit 
garden ot 46 acres, which is being run more or less on European hnes. In 
the plains of the Punjab, fruit of great excellence has been produced. 
Out ot the 18 varieties of American Jap plums experimented upon, eight 
have proved suocesstul and their fruit has met with the approval of even 
the present Governor and the Gevernor-General. Having such practical 
experience extending from 1904 to 1927, I thought I might uaefally turn 
my attention to writing some li-berature on the subject, but, to my mis- 
fortune and the misfortune of the people, the Department of Agriculure 
has turned out to be un^rmpatbetic. The first book on cotton and the 
second on melons are still in their first editions. The other books that I 
have written but are still unprinted are: — 

1. Kasht-i-Phal or a book on fruit growing, 

2. KcLsht-i^Sdbzi iarkari or a book on vegetable growing. 

3. Kashi-i-Alu or a book on. potato growing. 

4. Zimindari JEisdb Kitdb, on farmers’ book-keeping. 

This laud ot the five rivers is fitted by nature to produce fruit of great 
excellence and we can easily beat Oaiifornia within 26 years; but we have 
many obstacles in the way, the greatest of which is the non-existence ot 
a separate department of horticulture, composed of men who know their 
business. 

Question- 2. — Aobioulttoau Bduoation. — (x) We can make agriculture 
attractive to 'the middle class youth by making his future career as an 
agriculturist as lucrative and as respected as others are that are open to 
■the youth of -this class Man is a creature of heredity and environment 
and middle class youth is no exception to this rule. He is in many cases 
halt educated, only a matriculate and finds his surroundings quite un- 
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attractive. The simple lives ot the village folk have uo tascinatiuii tur 
him but he takes his cue iiom certain officeis ot the State, like the ZiUnnni, 
Thdiiadfir or TahsiUlai , vs ho come to visit the village-> now and then He 
has inherited trom his foiefathers the farming instincts, but he finds the 
piotession neithei veiy lucrative nor very assuming. This is the natural 
conclusion that he arrives at when he compares his life as an agncultui ist 
with those ot the above-mentioned officers, who have been enlisted niostlv 
trom hib otvn ranks, and who are m some cases his own kith and km. 
He has not iii his school or at liis home learnt the dignity of labour and he 
was never brought up for life on the farm. The overbearing attitude 
and the easy-going lives ot these officers lure the poor youth away from 
following the by no means easy task of an agriculturist. Government 
would be doing a great senuce to the agriculture of this country by 
allotting more useful work to these officers. The man-hour value of a 
middle-class agriculturist or zamindar should compare favourably with 
that of the man-hour of a TaTisildar. These officers in fact have not much 
work to do. They have secured soft jobs on handsome pay, in addition 
to the many possibilities of getting rich soon by other means. Taht>tldni 6, 
tor instance, had at first the income-tax and the excise officers' duties to 
perform; now they have none of those. Why not harness them to agricul- 
tural propaganda workP More work and less possibilities of getting rich 
soon, will display them in their true colours. This is, in short, how the 
repellent force*!, magnetising adversely, can be eliminated to the minimum, 
and the middle class youth encouraged to. adopt the natural course ot 
taking to au agricultural life. 

But this is not enough We should also show him the attractions of .i 
farmer’s life. Let him be initiated into the pleasures of a successful 
farm home. Then and then alone, the artificiahUy or hollowness of any 
other way of living will dawn upon him. For then alone, he will fiiiat 
ot all learn the dignity of labour, acquire the habit of perseverance and 
feel sett-confident. XJ^ortunately, we have, in this country, too many 
colleges and schools imparting education that does not fit our boys for 
life on the farm and too tew farm homes, or farms and homes both com- 
bined. The great desideratum is the creation of such farm homes lu this 
country. Here the youth can see for himself the opulent f aimer whistling 
and working trom sunrise to twilight, contented and happy. Her© he can 
hud a plenitude or everything, and the blessing ot being not nch but being 
supplied with every necessity of life in abundance, to use and to spare, 
plenty ot biead and butter, bountiful supplies of delicious fruit, fresh 
vegetables and beautiful flowers all the year round, pure water to drink, 
free air to breathe, a nice villa to live jn, oceans of green verdure to feast 
his eyes on, prancing horses to ride, shooting, pigsticking or kaihadi when 
the long awaited harvest is in, with plenty of work to do, day in, day 
out. and the satisfaction of having done it well, with plenty to learn 
and digest in what is, in fact, the hest teaching university for him and 
tor those ot his neighbours that have not so far been lured away by the 
outward tinsel and show of soft Government or other employera' jobs 
wliere there are no lesponsibilities but many possibilities of getting rich 
soon by other means. Life at such farms is undoubtedly worth living and 
can certainly prove attractive to the middle class youth and his parents. 
But example is better than precept. Millions of money spent upon pro- 
paganda work in order to induce the youth to start such a life cannot be 
such a force in attracting him to a life on the farm as the example of a 
man who has certain love for adventure, who is ever ready to shoulder 
ajiy responsibility, who has surmounted most of his initial difficulties, who 
has made his hiding successful and is now enjoying the pleasures of a 
farm home and is, on this account, better off than his neighbours, who 
is respected by his relations and who is also highly spoken of by the Got- 
ernment officials. He has in fact made a success of his life. Such an 
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example is simply infectious and deserves recognition as being of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

(^ttestion 4. — ^ADJitNiBPHAriON. — (c) (i; No. Ill most cases, the knowledge 
of the so-called Indian agiicultural expert is superficial. He has, in fact, 
himselt done lery little practical work, although he pretends to know all 
about agncultuie, fruit, flower and vegetable gardening. From the highest 
to the lowest in this department, they aie moving fast in a whirlpool of 
uncertainty. They may have won their battles in the laboratories of some 
institutions of great repute, but certainly not in the field laboratoiy of this 
land cf the live rivers under the canopy of a scorching June sun. They 
are theniselves not sure of their knowledge and the results of its applica- 
tion, as otherwise most of them would have given up their Groverumeiit 
jobs long ago and taken to the bfe of a successful agriculturist, thus setting 
a very^ good example. Some have thousands of acres and they still stick 
to the service, thus declaring to the world by their example that agricul- 
ture can never be made so profitable and paying as the Government jobs 
aie. Lord of about a thousand acres, and preaching to others the gospel 
of agricultural improvements aud denying to himself the pleasures of a 
farm home ! "What a sacrifice ' 

Some ct these agiicultural experts may be specialists in one hue aud we 
want such specialists for reseaich work, but they are blank otherwise and 
can never claim to be souices of inapu^ation to the ordinary cultivator 
who, in order to be successlul, has to be an all-iound man and expects 
his leader to be a man much better equipped on all the sides than himself. 
It does not pay the cultivator to invite so many so-called specialists tor 
as many operations in the growing of a singld crop. It is very unfortunate 
that even the best in the department know only one side of the picture; 
their knowledge of a crop is only one-sided. What we really demand is 
a class of practical men who, having spent some tijne m the laboratories, 
have taken to practical farming and gardening for the latter part of their 
lives, who can at once quote verse and chapter from their own personal 
experiences, men like the county agents they have in America. 

Question 17.— Agricultuhau iNDusTatsb. — (c) Obstacles m the way of 
tne fruit-growing industries are — 

(1) The want of definite information and liotal absence of sound literature 
on this subject. 

(2) The want of really capable officers having mature practical experience 
in this hne, extending over many years of work here and abroad. 

(3) The almost total absence of conscientious labour in this country 

(4) The unsympathetic and suspicious attitude of the Department of 
Agriculture, due to their total ignorance of the subject. 

(6) Heavy water-rates and revenue charges amounting to about Es.20 
per acre annually chai-ged twice in a year, although the trees bear fruit 
only once in a year. 

(6) There is no reduction, nor any repussion of water rates, tfec., for 
the first four or five years of the life of a nlantation when there is no 
friut. 

(7) Bad roads and communications. 

(8) Pilfering in transit and rough handling by the railway employees. 

(9) Packing difficulties. 

(10) Marketing difficulties, the want of reliable commission agents in bia 

cities. ^ ^ 

(11) Absence of a proper medium for advertisements. 

(12) Difficulties in securing adequate private capital or taccavi grants 

for gardening purposes. ® 

Sardar Sardit Singh 
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(13) Complete ab&eneo ot banks like the Aniencan Federal Banks that 
lend money with ■which to pay the harvesting hands and other costs inci- 
dental to marketing. 

(14) Want of facilities and of specialists tor manutaituring the surplus 
flint into products like jams jellies, candied peel and canned fnnts. 

(15) Absence of pedigree plants and scarcity of leliahle nurserymen 

(1C) Heavy freight charged by railway authorities for moAing nursery 
plants. 

(17) Want of educational facilities m villages for the childien of the 
richj who can afford to plant gardens. 

(18) Superstition amongst a ceitaiu section of the people that it is 
below their dignity to grew fruil or vegetables. 

(19) The dignity of labour is not recognised in this country. 

(20) The idea that fruit is a luxury and not a necessity. 

(21) W'ant of self-confidence and of perseverance amongst the majority 
of the people. 

Oral Examination. 

42,433 The Chairman. Sardar Hardit Singh, yon are a farmer and 
nurseryman? — ^Yes. You hove been good enough to prende the Commission 
with a note of the evidence you wish -to give. Would you like to add any- 
thing at this stage, or may we ask you a few questions ^ have nothing "to 
add. 

42,434. I suppose the fact is that the Agricultural Department has only 
lecently begun to take an active interest in fruit-growing ^ — Yes. 

43.436. In paragraph 3, you refer to the almost total abeence of con- 
scientious labour in this country If that is true, then I suppose it 
would he a very difficult matter to remedy. What exactly were yon 
thinking of when you expressed this opinion P — I can explain it in this way. 
I have been employing labour on my farms at Rawalpindi, Mahi-Ohak, 
Amri-tsar and Lucknow for hoeing, ploughing, and so on I have noticed 
that unless strict supervision is given they do not do any work. They are 
not paid handsomely ; ordinarily they get eight or nine annas per" day, 
but the work they turn out is not worth three annas. We may take a 
man -who is worth Rs.20 a month and give him Rs 30 in the first month, 
Rs 40 in the second month, and then Rs 50 and Rs CO, and so on, but 
even then we find he is still nnconscientious. He does not take any 
greater interest in his work You -will find him sitting idle whenever 
you go there 

42,430 So that you have to pay a good deal for supervision^ — Yes. 

42.437. What is your principal fruit ca-opp— At present it is plums, but 
I have introduced many new frui'ts into this Province. 

42.438. Plums are the principal crop How many years does it take to 
bring a plum tree to hearing? — ^Four years. 

42.439. And how much water is required during each of those first four 
years? — ^Deciduous plants do not require much water, in the cold weather 
they are in a dormant condition, and we rarely water them. In the hot 
weather we water then every fifteen days, but again during the period when 
they are flowering we do not give them any water. 

42,440 Can yon give us any idea of how much water from the Irriga- 
tion Department you require to bring a plum tree -to the point of bearing? 
— About 32 inches of water in the four years. 

42.441. Is that divided equally in each year, ie, eight inches a year? 
— ^Yes. 

42.442. Although the actual water charges are not within the terms of 
reference of this Commission, I should like to ask you whether you 
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that having regai J to the particular crop in que&tion you are being charged 
more tor the watei than the ivatei is wo'ithP — Yes. The piinciple on 
winch the land revenue is assessed is that Grovernment charges a share 
ot the value, but when theie is no crop for the first four or five years, 
there is no value at all. and I do not see why we should be charged at all. 

42,443. Is it your suggestion that you should have water for nothing 
during the first four years® — It is the principle upon which the Govern- 
ment works People sometimes construct wells in the harani aiea, and 
foi twenty years nothing is charged. 

42.444 What about the water rate? — 'Water rates are also charged twice 
a vear. and they are exorbitant. Por no other crop is Rs 10 per acre 
charged, and moreover the charge is made twice a year. 

42.445 There are different rates per acre for ■different crops, is not that 
the position® — Yes 

42,446. What is the charge per acre for plums® — For fruit they charge 
differently, as for an orchard or garden. There is only one crop fiom one 
plant in a year, hut the water rates and revenue are charged twice a year. 

42,-447. Have you evei compared the water rate charged per acre for 
deciduous fruit trees in relation to the profits per acre with the like 
figures tor other crops, such as sugar-cane® — ^Not so far. 

42.448. From your point of view, that really is the point, is it not the 
capacity of the crop to yield a profit® — Yes, but it is the principle laid 
down in the Irrigation Manual that when the crop is below four annas 
in the rupee, nothing should be charged. 

42.449. What you are concerned to get, if you can, is some remission 
of these charges during the period of immaturity, before bearing begins? 
— Yes, and also that the charge should be only once a year and not twice. 

-^,460. As regards packing difficulties, who creates those difficulties? — 
We do not get proper packing material 

42,450a. You mean to say that the packing material is not available® — 
Tliat is so. 

42,451 ^What you want, I suppose, is a good class of wood for packing 
cases? — Yes, good wood and wooden boxes and wrappers. 

42,453. How do you market your soft fruit? In crates or closed boxes? 
— In closed boxes where e\ ery arrangement is made for ventilation. 

42.453. Referring to marketing difficulties, you mention the want of 
reliable commission agents in big cities. Do you not think that this 
difficulty is due to the small amount of business of this kind? — ^I do not 
think so. ^ Whether the amount of businew be smaU or large, these diffi- 
culties still exist. ^ We send the first consignment of fruit to some people 
and they say it is all right j we send the Second consignment, and they 
say it is all rotten and spoilt in transit. I investigated a case of this 
kind myself at .Simla when I went up there, and I found that it had not 
arrived in rotten condition (as they said), but that they had sold it to some- 
one. On finding this out they had to pay me back. 

42.454. You mean to say that the commission agent is corrupt? — He is 
undoubtedly. 

42,455 You mention in^ paragraph 14 the want of facihties and of 
specialists for manufacturing the surplus fruit into products like jams, 
jellies, candied peels and canned fruits. Qfuite apart from the want of 
technical experts and facilities, what is the market for products of that 
^rfc in In-dia.®— There is a big market. A very large supply of- these tinned 
products comes from California, Florida, etc. 
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42.456. Do Indians c'onsume this class of dry goods? — Nowadays well-to-do 
people do. 

42.457. But is it a fact that Indians, taking the conntiy as a whole, 
have not acquired the habit of consuming jams and tinned fruits and so 
on*’ — That is true to some extent, but people are taking to this habit 
now. 

42.458. What do you say about the quality of the fruit that you gi*owP 
Is it of a high quality? — It is of a very high quality. It has been used 
and appreciated by their Excellencies the Vic-eroy and the Governor of 
the Province. 

42.459. What do you say about the flavour? — It is of very good flavour. 
I am trying to send it to England also. 

42.460. What sort of fruit? — Plums and grape fruit. 

42.461. You think the plums tviII stand the journey? — Certainly, They 
have been kept here for a month and they have not deteriorated. 

42.462. Without cold storage? — Yes Certain fruits ripen on the way and 
take colour on the way and give a. better flavour. These plums and apricots 
have been introduced here like that. 

42.463. You know that change of temperature veiy often upsets them? 
— ^Yes. 

42.464. Have you a good report of the fruit that you sent to England? — 
I am going to send only this year. Now that the Air Service has been 
introduced I am going to ask them to carry it. 

42.465. Have you had a look at the freight rates — No, I have written 
to them. 

42.466. You say on page 332 that the Department of Agriculture has 
turned out to be unsympathetc in the matter of the literature in ivhich you 
embody your experience. What has the department done to disappoint 
yon? — ^As they themselves know nothing about this, they cannot introduce 
the hooks and they cannot recommend them. 

42.467. Do yon mean to say that they will not publish them*’ — I would 
myself publish them if they would only recommend them. 

42,468 In their journals P — Or give me a note sajing that they might 

be generally used. They can send them to the co-operative societies if 

they like. 

42.469. You suggest xhat some districts in this Province are capable «f 
growing good vines? — Yes. 

42.470. Is it your idea to sell the fruit of those vines or do you make 

wine? — I have no idea of making wine; it is only for the sake of the 

fiuit. 

42.471. Has anybody ever tried to make wine, do yon know? — ^I do not 
know. 

42.472. Have you many neighbours who hare taken up this fruit glow- 
ing? — ^It IS like this. Seven or eight years ago I planted my first planta- 
tion, and then all my neighbours said that I was a mad fool wasting all 
my money on land, and that nothing would come out of it. Now that 
most of the varieties I had. planted have turned out successful they 
come to me and ask for the plants, of course at present for nothing. Sb 
they are gradually starting. You Imow this fruit growing business cannot 
be done all at once. 

42.473. Where did you get your plants from? — ^From California and 
Florida, grape fruit from Florida and plums from California. 

42,474 Do yon ginw oranges? — ^Yes. 
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4L‘,47t3. Linies''^ — Yei, the Lisbon hme has been very successful. 

42,47t). "Would It jiay you to set apart a portion of your land as a 
nursery garden and groir plants for sale? — ^Yes; I have already an. acre 
under nursery plants, and this year I sold plants worth lls. 6,000. 

42,477. Do you giaft yourself? — Yes, and I can do all the different kinds 
of grafting, 

42,473. Do you groa vitrub fruits in this country.? — ^Yes. 

42,479. On what stock are they? — ^They are on khutta oranges, that is 
sour lemons 

42,430. 8ir Ja-mee, MacKenna: Have you sent any of your grape truit to 
Calcutta? — No. Out of half-.a-dozen plants that I originally imported only 
one has been fruiting for the last two years. This year I sent some of 
the fruit to different persons, including Sir Geoffrey De Montmorency and 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, and they all say that it is very good, as good as 
the fruit that comes to the London market, where it is sold at 6d. each 
and fiom \ihere it is brought to Calcutta in cold storage and sold at eight 
annas each, though much of its flavour is lost. 

42.481. There is an increasing demand for it.? — Yes. In Florida the 
value of the crop for the last year alone of this variety only was Ha 4 crores 
as against a similar figure for the value of all other citrus varieties. 

42.482. In your fruit enquiries have you consulted Mr. Eobertson 
Brown? — Yes. 

42.483. Have you seen his work? — Yes. 

42 484. Are your plants as good as his? — ^Yes. 

42.485. Has he been of any help to you in the matter of advice in 
packing methods? — He is in the Frontier Province. 

42.486. It is not very far? — ^Bnt they give preference there to the 
people of that Province. He is a personal friend of mine and he has never 
refused any help to me; but I have not succeeded in growing the American 
peaches. I am still experimenting on them. In one year they fruit and 
another year they do not. I wanted to ask him about it but I could nou 
meet him. I a^ed the Director of Agriculture, and nobody oould help 
me. 

42.487. I was wondering whether you had studied his methods of pack- 
ing? — Yes, he was teUing me that he wanted to pack them in the ordinary 
baskets, that they might be sent in hulk. 

42.488. Of course the packing question is a difficult one? — ^Yes; much 
attention is required. 

42.489. Professor (raagulee . Which is your chief market ? — {My chi ef 
markets last year were Murree and Simla, this year I am going to send 
the fruit chiefly to Simla and Lahore, and also to the Calcutta and 
Bombay markets. 

42.490. Do you get any preferential rates from the railway authorities’? 
— ^Not much, except that tiiey handle it roughly on the way. 

42.491. Where did you have your training in horticulture? In America? 
—Yes; that was 22 years ago; but I attach more value to the experience 
I got in this country afterwards than the training I had in America. 

43.492. In yonr horticultural work do you get much assistance from 
the Department of Agriculture of the Province ?— Unfortunately, they know- 
nothing about it; they have just started these things. 

42.493. Do you get any assistance from the Kumaun fruit gardens in 
the United ProvdncesP There is a Government nursery -fhereP — I do not 
know about it. 
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42.494. What variety of plum do you grow, the Japane?re variety ? — Yes 
Some of them are also high-bred American varieties 

42.495. You had your first lot of stock from America? — Yes. 

42.496. Then you made your own nursery? — Yes. 

42.497. Do you have iiiter-cultivation ? — ^Yes. But these plots have lieen 
granted to me with certain stipulations, one of them is that I should 
not inter-cultivate or grow any different crop unless I get the previous 
pennipsiou ot the Director. So I have to apply for permission if I want 
to do luter-cultivation 

42.498. So far you have not done it? — ^Yes, I have. I grew some of these 
fodders, leguminous crops like beiseem. 

42.499. Who does your pruning work? — I do it myself. 

42,600. Have yon trained men for that work?— I have trained about two 
dozen men. 

42,501. It is quite an important thing in horticulture? — ^Yes; pruning, 
spraying, cultivating, all these thin^ are done on European lines in my 
garden. I am also training my children in these things. They are not 
going to any school. I have got a tutor at home who teaches them Rnghah 
and mathematics; the rest of the work I teach in the gardens The eldest 
boy is only 14, and he can read and write well, prnne well, spray well and 
plough well. He does all these things. 

42,602. You spray your plaoits with Bordeaux mixture? — ^It all depends 
on the disease or insect, hnt that is generally applied. 

42.503, You have no trouble with any special disease? — Not so fax, I 
am quite immune from that because there axe not many gardens close hy, 
and the first lot was quite free jfrom any disease, and I first spray the 
plants that 1 get. 

42.504. With regard to the business of your farming, do you keep accounts, 
costings? — Yes to some extent. 

42,606. In detail? — ^I do not have a clerk for this purpose. In this country, 
as you know, one has to do all the different operations oneself. He has 
got to do his research work and find out good varieties and when he has 
found them out he has' to multiply the varieties and then graft and so on. 
So there is very little time left for detailed work. 

42.506. You have got about 20 acres of plums? — -Yes. 

42.507. What is your cost of cultivation per acre? — ^For all the 45 acres 
of fruit that I have planted out, up to now the cost has worked out to 
something like Hs.75,000 

42.508. Mr. Calvert You have also given us a copy of a booklet showing 
how a man can live decently on 6 acres, do you think that is quite possible? 
— Perfectly possible. 

42.509. I suppose it is only possible if and when a person puts his brain 
and muscle into the 5 acres? — Yes. 

42.510. Do you find vegetable growing a paying proposition?— Yes. As 
you know, I have been running a suUage farm in Bawalpindi for six years. 
In 1919 at the request of the civil authorities I undertook to supply the 
Comnussariat people with vegetables from that plot, which consisted of 
24 acres, of which 8 acres were under seepage water, and I could not grow 
anything on these 6 acres. Out of the 15 acres, that w, excluding the 
other 8 acres under seepage water, I was able to get about Rs.36,000 in 
one yeax from the supply of vegetables. 

42,611. You were paying for the suUage water? — ^Yes. 
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42,512 Did th«y tiy aud put up the rates agniiiot you? — Yes. 

42,513. What did they ask for in the end® — They gave it to me originally 
for Es.oOO, because nobody else vould take it, and when I left it, after 
six rears, it was auctioned by them for Es.4,000. I could not run the 
show much longer, because I had to go and colonise my own land in the 
canal colony. 

42,514 Yon found a good market for high-class vegetables? — Yes. 

42,515. Did 3 *ou find Indian gentlemen taking to a better class of vege- 
tubleia® — Yes, my mai row-fat peas always sell at 12 annas a seer, while 
the ordinary bazaar peas are sold at 2 annas and even 1 anna a seer. 

42.510 We have heard a good deal about nnemploymemt among the 
middle clas.ses. Do you think there is scope for these unemployed youths 
if they take off their coats and put their brains on the landP — That is the 
only panacea. 

42,517. Professor Gangnleet They must have adequate capital, ]ust as 
you had to begin with? — Yes, they must have liquid money as well as solid 
acres, in most cases they have land, but they do not care about it. 

42,513. Jill- Calvert * You have got a grant of land from Government on 
frnit-growmg conditions, and the land is about 50 acres, so that Govern- 
ment has encouraged you in the fruit industry? — ^Yes. 

42,519. 2Ir. Kamat . With regard to fruit canning and the making of 
jams and jellies, I suppose there is a large amount of imported stuff coming 
into the country® — ^Yes. 

42,520 Ir you succeeded in making jams and jellies there should be scope 
for that, even apart from the fact whe&ier there is amy consumption amongst 
Indians? Have you considered the question from that aspect? — ^Very great 
success can he achieved in this direction, but the facilities which ar« 
required are not available to us at the present moment. 

42.521. What facihties do you want for jam mahing? — ^For example, as 
you know, I havei spent about Rs.75,000 ^eady on laying out my fruit 
garden, and, naturally, I would not hke to put out any more money. The 
first thing is capital; and the second thing neoeesary is a proper knowledge 
of the business for which we want a specialist This garden, which may 
also be called a Government garden, for it has been granted for 30 years, 
can also he started by the Government as a model canning factory, where 
people may come and learn both tfruit growing and canning of fruit and 
making of jams, etc. 

42.522. Given the necessary capital and the facilities that you speak of, 
do you think there is scope for this sort of industry in spite of the com- 
petition from Australia or Oalifornia? — ^Yes. Fruit here is generaEy very 
cheap and labour also is equally cheap, although it is not so consoientiouis 
as it should be, so that given the proper conditions (and I do not thank 
that much capital is necessary for jam maiking and canning factories) it 
would be easy to carry on the business, on a smaE scale to start with, m 
the form of a cottage industry. In America there are what are called 
home canning factories, every household possessing its own canning plant, 
so that we can do the very same here. Punjab has a climate more or 
less similar to that of California and Florida, and almost every kind of 
fruit can be grown here and grown cheaply. 

42,623. I know a man from Poona who had gone to America and has- 
now returned' and started a jam-making factory, near Poona, with a capital 
of about Ils.60,000, I think? — I should think that Rs.8,(XW or 10,000 or 
erven Es.SjOOO would be sufficient to start with. 
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42.524 Professor Gniigulee: Do you know anytbiug about the efforts 
being made by Goveinment in Coonooi to start a tactoiy tbeie in pure 
jams auid jellies P — ^No 

42.525 2£i. Komat In your booklet you say that Rs.o.OOO can be 
got from 5 acres annually as a profit; is that by intensive fiuit cultuie? — 
Not only by fruit, the 5 acies have been divided into different convenient 
plots, and it ia only tbrougli intensive tarming that one can get so much 
out of it 

4'2,526. "What capital tvill be required for a middle-class youth to earn 
this Ils.5,000P — I cannot say oflf-hand; my idea is that, ordinarily, every 
farmer has got his own land, together with a certain number ot oxen and 
milch cattle. 

42.527. If they can make Ils.5,000 from 6 acres, as you say, we need 
not have started into this inquiry so minutely You say the attitude oi 
the Agi’icultuial Department is suspicious. Suspicious in what way? — 
The position is like this- The agreement is that I must grow at least 
100 plants on an acre. One plant will not spread as much as another; 
there will be differences, for example, in the case of peaches you cannoT 
give less than 25 feet each way, and this has been often brought to their 
notice, hut they will not understand my difficulty- They keep on saying 
that it is one of their stipulations that I should grow so many plants per 
acre. Then, again, when I ask them to supply me with some plants of 
other countries for the purposes of experimenting, they suggest that I 
am asking for these plants in order to justify the grant that has been, 
given to me. 

42.528. Speaking about the Tdhnldar, you think he has a soft job and 
that he does not do work enough P — ^That is my idea. We have to work 
from eaily dawn to twilight, and we wish that others should do the same. 

42.529. The Revenue officials do not work enough in this country p — ^M any 
people do not 

42,530 2Ir. Roberts: In answer to the President I think you said that 
32 inches of water were used in four years. Did you ^ot mean every year? 
— ^No; in four years. 

42,631 That is eight inches per annum? — ^Yes. It is like this: in the 
cold weather we do not give any watering to these deciduous plants; in 
the hot weather we give one watering after every 16th or 20th day and 
then we plough and harrow again. We do not water except by drams 
along the furrows. For the first fcmr years we do not mean to water 
all the area. 

42,532 I believe the Irrigation Department makes a special provision 
for garden's P — Yes, they give extra water; ordinarily they give 60 per 
cent more than the usual amount. 

42.633 You have no difficulty from lack of water? — No; so far as these 
deciduous plants are concerned, nobody can have any difficulty because 
three-fourths of the water that is given to cotton is required for these 
deciduous plants such as plums and peaches. Of course, citrus fruits 
require much more water, and, in fact, they require it all the year round. 

42.634 Do you thmk the prospects of fruit growing are brighter with 
regard to deciduous fruits than they are with regard to evergreens p — ^B oth 
can flonrish here easily. 

42.635 You have no strong views with regard to the one or the other P — 
Both are good; cfitrus plants are as good as deciduous. 

42,536. I believe you grow a large amount of fodder. How many crops 
per annum do you get in the same land? — I can get three crops in the 
same land in a year. 
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42.537. Do you get an intensity of 300 per cent. P — Yee, we can. 

42.538. Do you find your soil depleted at all? — ^Where we get thiee 
crops we manure the land properly; I am using artificial fertilisers also. 

42.539. ‘WTiat fodder crops are you growing P — Three rotations are being 
adopted. Rotation No. 1 is mangel wurzel which is sown in September 
and hairested in May at a time when there is no other gieen crop for the 
buffaloes, it is a veiy heavy growing crop and the produce is large, then 
moth (a pulse crop) and maize green which are sown in June and harvested 
in August. The second rotation is herseem (Eg 3 rptian clover) which is 
sown in September and harvested from November to May, it gives something 
like six cuttings in a year, or in the six months 1 should say. Then Ttioth 
and maize green which as I have said le sown in June and harvested in 
August. The third rotation is turnips which are sown in the end of 
August and they are ready in November and December for the cattle. 
Then there is French oats which is ready in April. 

42.540. Sir Henry Lawiencez Have you consulted the Horticulturist at 
Poona in any of your difficulties? — I have not been towards that side. 

42.541. You can write without going there; he is a Sikh gentleman who 
has also been trained in America? — Yes, I know the gentleman; he has 
also got a garden here But I have not consulted him, nor has it occurred 
to me to do so. 

42.542. Sir Thomas Middleton,. What total area of land have you under 
fruit? — At present 45 acres 

42,643. What area have you under plums? — 20 acres. 

42,544. What is the next of your crops in importance? — Oranges 

42.546. How many acres of oranges have you? — ^Nine 

42,646. What is the next in importance? — Poaches 

42.547. How many acres of peaches have you?— (About five. The rest is 
mixed, pomegranates, bananas, limes and other things. 

42.548. Has the whole 60 acres been planted up? — Yes; 1 have to plant 
35 out of that 50 acres according to the agreement 

42.549. Are the forage crops of which you have been speaking grown 
between the rows of trees or are they grown on the 16 acres not planted? 
— ^No, they are grown separately; between the rows of trees only such 
crops are grown as are not high, for example, American watermelons which 
grow quite well here and berseem and clovers which enrich the soil even 
after the crop has been removed. 

42.550. Do you grow any apples in your district? — No, but I am growing 
pears. 

42,561. What stocks are you using for the plums® — Peach stock 

42.552. Have you been paying close attention to the question of stocks? 
— Yes. 

42.553. Do you know that that subject has been receiving a great deal 
of attention from horticulturists recently? — ^That is right. 

42.554. Are you satisfied that you have uniform stock? — Peach is the 
best, I have also tried other stocks. 

42,556. Do you raise your stock from seeds or cuttings? — ^Prom seeds; 
we BOW the pips. 

42.556. Then you cannot get them uniform? — They are quite uniform, 

42.557. Yon are satisfied about that? — Yes; in one year we can get a 
grafted plant about 4 feet high from the peach stock. 
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42,563. But you have not yet had the trees planted long enough to know 
how they will -develop^ — Yes, at piesent I cannot divine that. 

42,569. You made a point about the water rates lu the early years; do 
you think it would be fair, assuming your total amount of revenue for a 
peiiod of twenty years were fixed, if you had a remission in the eaily years 
and paid up the balance when the trees were bearing S' — ^If that piinciple is 
adopted in other ways it might be adopted in this way also: foi the first 
tw'enty years, when new wells are sunk, nothing is charged; I mean only 
haram rates are charged, then after that the ordinary well rates are 
charged. 

42.560. Your idea is that if something like that ■were done it would 
promote fruit planting? — ^That is right 

42.561. You complain of the absence of hanks like the American Federal 
Bankf* — Yes 

42.562. I should have thought from what I have heard about banks in 
this Province that you would have little difficulty in borrowing on sound 
security.® — I have spent Il.s.75,000 on the garden and if I -want another 
Hs. 16,000 or Bs 10,000 nobody can tell me any bank wbicb will advance 
me anything on the security of this garden. 

42.563. They will not make advances to you on that security? — Jno, not 
on the security of the crops or the gardens; it may be they will do so on 
other securities. 

42,564 Will they not even advance sufficient money to pay wages for 
harvesting f That ie a comparatively small sum.® — It is a small sum; they 
might make advances to me hut they would not make advances to people 
who have small gardens. 

42,565. You are not complaining of the personal difficulty but of the 
general difficulty® — ^Yes. 

42,586. ^he Chairman- How much of your existing capital has been 
borrowed on the security of the garden® — Nothing. 

42,667. Mr. Kamat : If you had a capital of Es 16,000 more could you 
start a jam factory? — ^Yes, I would. 

42.568. Mr. Ban on Where is your garden? — On the Upper Jhelum 
Cfanal. 

42.569. How long have you held it? — ^I got it about five years back, but 
I had two rectangles of land before that in the same village where I planted 
my first garden; I planted mno acres first. 

42,670. Is there any condition in the terms of your grant about remis- 
sion of land revenue and water rate for the first two years of the tenancy? — 
There is no stipulation of that sort 

42.571. Has your land previously been cultivated? — ^No; I had all the 
brushwood cut; the first spade work was done by me; it had not been 
cultivated. It had been given on temporary cultivation to certain people, 
bub they did not remove the stumps or do anything 

42.572. Bnt it had been previously cultivated? — ^Yes. 

42.573. Then you would not have to break it up P — It had to be broken 
up ; it was under temporary cultivation, but these people did not remove 
any of the stumps, they did nob level it, they did not do anything. 

42.574. They may have been bad cultivators, but you know that, as a 
rule, when unbroken land is given out for the first time, remission of land 
revenue and water rates is given for the first two years? — ^Yes, we got 
that remission for one year, that is given to everybody. 

42,676. You did get that? — ^That is for one year only; whether we plant 
trees or grow any other crop they remit for one year. 
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42.676. Were you giwi-ig toddei- <aops and vegetables on the Und in 

those years® — ^No. , 

,o— ■m,v nets— I Mnnot glow them without the permission ot the 
Bire'ctor, even it I get permission I oould not get sumoient labour to 
crow regetubles heuveer the trees. 

!•> 57S Dunne ihese five rears, how often have you asked to he allowed 
to .'uter-oropnvheueier I hove asked them they have given pe perinissien. 
42 679. They heve never refused yon permission 7— No, I do not say they 


ha\e. 

42,5bU. Then what is you grievance?— I have to get permission trom 
them; somecimes they reluse some of the crops. 

42.581. "Where did you learn fruit farming? — ^^lostly here, by experiment- 
ing/and first i went to Ameiica. 

42.582. How long were you in America?— Two yeai-s. 

42 583. Tou say rou have not been able to get any assistance from •^e 
Department ol A^ieultuie regarding fruit trees?— No as^tance, for 
infancy, I cannot get my American peaches to fruit, and nobody comes and 
tells me how to do it, 

42,584. Hare you consulted the Government gardener at Lahore who goes 
in for fruit? — ^llTiich is the Government gardener? 

42,685. Ton do not even know of the existence of a Government gardener 
.in Lahore?— Do you mean the Horticultuiist who has newly been appointed? 

42,586. No. There has been a Government gardener here for years? — 
The Lawrence gardener? 

42,587 Yes.?— I know him. 

42.588. Have you ever consulted lam?— I have consulted him many tijnes. 

42.589. Was he able to give you any advioe? — ^None; in fact the fruit 
which has been grown here is much inferior to what we grow. 


42.590. TAe Chairman’ Have you been using any artificial fertiliser? — 
Yes. 

42.591. What sort? — ^Superphosphate and potassium nitrate. 

42.592. Have you been successful with these manures? — Yes. 

42.593. Are you using any organic manure, any cowdungP — Organic 
manure used by me is the ordinary cattle dung Now that the garden is 
big enough I adopt the system of growing leguminous crops between the 
plants and trees. I take two or three cuttings for my cattle, and when the 
fodder is in blossojn I plough it down, 

42,694. You plough it in? — Yes. 

42,595. And use it as green manure? — ^That is right. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


The Comniission then adjourned fill Wednesday, ihe 2nd March, 1927, 

at 10 a.m. 


Sardar Sardti Singh. 
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Replies to the Questionnaire. 

QtiEjsTioN 23. — General Education. — shall confine my remarks to 
Question 23, which deals with the problems of general education. I have 
already tried to describe the general position lu the Punjab in the memo- 
raudum which was prepared bj' the Punjab Govermnent, and which will 
be found on pages 239-251 of that Gorernment’s “ Memorandum for the 
Royal Commission.” 

2. It IS undoubted that the system of education (especially of vernacular 
education in rural areas) has a very distinct be.Tring not only on agricul- 
tural efficiency, but also on the general conditions ot rural life and of its 
developmeut. The main limitations of the system appear to me as follows 

3. 'Expansion . — Agricultural and rural developmeut can scarcely be 
expected to prosper so long as the countryside is immersed in illiteracy. A 
rapid expansion of vernacular education is therefore essential. In this 
limited lespect, at any rate, considerable progress has been made in recent 
years in tlie Punjab, as will be seen from the following enrolment figures 
for the last five years' — 

Year. Enrolment. Increase. 


1920- M . .. 556,989 — 

1921- 22 . 626,690 69,701 

1922- 23 .. 776,978 150,288 

1923- 24 ... 841,906 64,928 

1924- 25 919,649 77,743 

1926-26 .... . . .. 1,062,816 143,167 

Thus, the enrolment has increased from 556,989 lu 1920-21 to 1,062,816 
in 1926-26, or an increase of 505,827 pupils. The following figures show 
the percentage of boys at school to the total male population for the last 


SIX years : — 
r car. 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 
1924r25 
1926-26 


Percentage. 
3 72 

3 78 
4-14 

4 26 
4-77 
6*04 
6-6 
7 28 
8*44 
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4. In In'! report foi l£)J4-25, Mr. Richey estimated that it will take India 
forty yeais at the present rate of expansion to reach the goal of universal 
education for boys. Between 1920-21 and 1924-25, India recorded an 
increased proportion of 25 per cent, of boys at school to the total male 
population on the average in each year. The India percentage of 1924-25 
was 6; and thus the progress from 6 to 15 per cent would take 9 x 4 = 36 
years. An additional foirr years was added to meet the normal increase 
in the population. In the Punjab, the increased proportion was 75 as 
against 25 in India on the average in each of the same four years. The 
percentage in 1926-26 in the Punjab was 8 44, and thus to reach 15 would 
take (16 — 8 44) 6‘66/‘T6 = 9 years to reach the normal 15 per cent. As 
the adult pupils (about 85,000) are included in our figures and are con- 
siderably more numerous than elsewhere in India, the number of years 
required would be about 11. But, in present conditions, it is beyond the 
range of practical politics to anticipate universal education, and it would 
therefore be safer to aim at 80 per cent, of the boys of school-going age 
being at sehpol; or 12 per cent, of the male population. At the rate of 
increase during 1920-21 and 1924-26, it would take 3 76 — 75 = 5 years. 
Taking into account the adults and -^e normal increase in the population, 
six years should be a reasonable estimate. 

6. In the matter of mere expansion, therefore, the Punjab is in a for- 
tunate position in that about 80 pei cent, of the boys of school-going age 
should be enrolled at school within a leasonable period of time. This rapid 
expansion has been due in ilie main to the pohcy of the Punjab Govern- 
ment which aims at an encouragement of rural areas. This policy is 
explained in paragraphs 6-11 on pages 241-245 of the previous memorandum 
referred to above. The main means of encouraging rural areas which have 
been employed are: — 

(a; the assessment of giants for vernacular education in accordance 
with the needs lather than with the wealth of each area; 

(b) the encouragement of local recruits to seek admission to vernacular 
training institutions by the amalgamation of vernacular training 
classes with local Government high schools; the provincialisation of as 
many as 57 high schools within the last five years; a less unequal dis- 
tribution of facilities for secondary education throughout the province, 
and the institution of intermediate colleges. 

The mam problem is therefore not one of mere expansion in numbers, 
but rather that the teaching shall be more effective and that the increased 
enrolment shall be reflected more successfully by increased literacy. The 
following figures suggest disappointing results,' but it should be remembered 
that a very large number of the new pupils who have recently been admitted 
to school have inevitably found their places at first in the first class 


Tear. 

I Class. 

II Class. 

in Class. 

TV Class. 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

- 

313,608 

317,520 

338,849 

409,644 

99,899 

108,269 

121,506 

140,249 

75,402 
78,871 
86,460 
. 93,490 

67,221 

64,229 

67,442 

73,720 


6. The general policy of the Punjab in this respect has been: — 

(a) To expand and to improve the existing schools rather than to 
multiply the number of one-teacher schools, with the result that the 
number of extravagant and ineffective one-teacher schools has been 
reduced from 2,754 in 1922 to about 600 to-day. This has been rendered 
Sir George Anderson. 
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possible in most cases by the increased enrolment which has jnstihed 
an additional teacher or teachers. The Punjab Government has been 
giving special assistance towards the entertainment of additional 
teachers. For example, in the present year, special grants were given 
to district boards tor the employment of as many as IjCKX) additional 
teachers. 

(h) The substitution of branch schools for one-teacher schools. A. 
branch school differs from a one-teacher school lu that it comes under 
the supervision of the main school and comprises only one or two classes, 
the object being to provide teaching for young children until they are 
old enough to walk to the main school. 

(c) The improvement in the status of vernacular schools hy con- 
verting primary into lower middle schools (with six classes), and lower 
middle into full middle schools with eight classes, the assumption being 
that the teaching is far better in middle than in primary schools and 
that, in consequence, the period of school Lie is longer and the attend- 
ance more regular in a middle than in a primary school. 290 primary 
schools were converted into lower middle sdhoofe in 1924-26, and 525 in 
1925-26. The greater stability of the Punjab system is reflected in the 
following figures for 1924-26 ; but it sho^d be remembered that 526 
primary schools were converted into lower middle schools in 1925-26 
and therefore the position is more satisfactory at the present time. 



Pupils in 

Pu-pils in 

Province. 

middle 

primary 


schools. 

schools. 

Bengal 

133,366 

1,310,064 

921,882 

United Provinces . . 

. . 57,822 

Punjab . 

... 286,696 

363,268 

Bihar and Orissa 

. . 43,889 

797,469 

Central Provinces 

71,977 

216,266 

Assam 

. . 25,962 

184,141 


(see Questions 42,830-42,833.) 


7. Though improvements can be made in the effectiveness of the teaching 
by the measures discussed above, the most potent means of improvement 
is an extensive application of compulsion, a matter to which, the Com- 
mission has drawn particular attention in its Question 23 (b) (tx). In the 
Punjab, compulsion is now in operation in 44 urbair and in 850 rural areas. 
The main benefit to be derived from a satisfactory application of compulsion 
IS the retention of boys at school for a sufficiently long period of time to 
enable them to gain a firm grasp of literacy. As such, compulsion should 
be a guarantee that the money devoted to vernacular education is spent 
in the most fruitful manner. It is thus not an ideal to be attained in the 
distant future but a present and a practical means of improving the 
existing schools and of removing illiteracy. Though it may seem a paradox, 
compulsion in India can only prosj^r if it is voluntary. It is scarcely 
advisable to let loose on the countryside a horde of corrupt and subordinate 
officials in the form of attendance officers. Such a policy would blunt the 
enthusiasm for education which exists today. The mam purport of com- 
pulsion, therefore, is the insistanoe that all hoys who come to school shall 
remain there for the full primary period at least. In arranging whicih 
school shall be improved in status, we give preference to those areas which 
apply for compulsion. Again, compulsion should be grafted on the existing 
yol'mitary system and should not be regarded as something new. If new 
programmes for compulsion are formulated on the basis of a iflxed measure 
of Government assistance to each district (as ie done in other Provinces), 
then the rich will benefit at the expense of the poor under f^e guise of 
compulsion. In the Punjab, the expenditure on compulsion is included in 
the normal expenditure on vernacular education and Government contributes 
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an accordance with the giadiug ol each district. The cost ot compulsion 
can easily be exaggerated. It its effect is to prolong the duration of school 
hie, then it follows that the half and quaiter filled upper pnmaiy classes 
can be filled with comparatively small additional expenditure. 

S. The first impoitant pioblem of vernacular education, then, is to 
pionde that the teaching shall become more effective whereby the forces 
of illiteracy wiU be reduced. As alieady stated, this can best be done by 
a rapid expansion of the compulsory principle, by the ehmiuatiou o± the 
one-teacher, ioui--class school, and by the conversion of pi unary into middle 
schools. By this means a tar larger proportion of boys ui rural piumary 
schools should complete the primary stage. The ultimate object of the 
Punjab Grovermnent is that the vernacular system should comprise — 

(u) middle schools with eight classes, 

(b) primary schools with six classes, and 
{c) branch schools to fill in the gaps; 

and a very large proportion of these schools should be under compulsion. 
■When this pohcy has been caiTied out, then it is anticipated that the 
distribuuon of pupils between the four primary classes will become fai more 
uniform than it is at present 

f). The second mam problem of vernacular education is that the teaching 
in the schools shall be less of a mystery and more ot a reality, that school 
life shall exercise a permanent influence on the pupils aft^ they leave 
school and enter upon their several occupations, and that it shall lead the 
boys towards, and not away Irom, practical pursuits. This matter has been 
dealt with m paragraphs 12-18 in pages 246-251 of the Punjab Government’s 
Memorandum. The mam featui-es of this policy are as follows- — 

(а) Attempts are being made to adapt the conrses ot rural schools to 
rural requirements m accordance with the opinions of a Committee which 
was appointed in 1923 to consider this question. The main conclusions are 
as follows — 

“ In regard to primary schools, the subject-matter taught and the 
methods of instruction pursued should be such as to brmg the work of 
a primary school into the closest relation with the life and experience 
of the pupHa. In the second place, the acquisition of suitable knowledge 
and the attainment of literacy should be the mam objects ot the course. 
The central subject should therefore be the reading i^son supple- 
mented by oral instruction, which should have thd dual object of 
impaitmg to the pupils the capaciiy to read and to understand simple 
hooks, and also of making them familiar wilh such useful and general 
knowledge as will equip them for a fuller and wider life than is now 
possible with the present courses and rigid methods of teaching. 

“ In regard to middle schools, the central subject of study should 
be that ot Kural Science, which should co-ordinate and vitalise many 
subjects already included m the ournculum. It would therefore embrace 
physical geography; local geography; agriculture, rural economics, 
mainly the elementary prinoipleB of co-operation, rural hygiene and 
sanitation; and elementary orvics.” 

(б) The original mtention was immediately to revise the couises and to 
prepare more suitable text-books and readeis, but it soon became clear 
that such action would be inadvisable unless and until the village teachers 
understood the spirit ot the New I/earmng. The only possibility of success 
IS to begin with the teacher and to end with the text-book. These new 
methods of training village teachers were first started by the American 
Presbyterian Mission at Moga, but they have now been apphed in all 
vernacular tiaimng institutions, more particularly in those at Gakhar and 
Qurgaon. The nature of the -training has -therefore been transformed by 
the decision tfx) limit it no longer to -fche prescribed scheme of studies, but 
.rather to widen its scope by the inclusion of acti-vities known under the 

jStr George Anderson,. 
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generic title of community irork. It is by active participation in the 
healthful activities of village life during their course of training that the 
teachers ot the future iviU learn to take their nghtiul place in the progress 
of rural conditions. The students under training are thereiore kept iii 
intimate contact uith all the problems of village life by actual paiticipation 
in works of improvement in the neighbouring villages. 

(c) Agricultural training in vernacular middle schools. One of the earliest 
attempts of the Punjab Government to vitalise its scheme or rural educa- 
tion was the inclusion of agriculture as a subject of study in many of the 
veinacular middle schools ot the Province, which innovation was started in 
1919 The mam features of the Punjab system, winch differs materially 
from the systems obtaining in other Piovinces are explained in the Circular 
Memo. No. 112o-G. S , dated September 20, 1923^ and are as follows — 

It was decided to include, and to provide tor, teaching in agriculture 
in the ordinary vernaculaj: schools rather than to start separate 
agricultural schools of a special type. There are many cogent reasons 
in support ot this decision. In the first place, separate agricultural 
sctiooia are very expensive. In the second place, specialised training 
for boys below the age of seventeen is premature. And, above all, a 
sound and suitable measure of general education should be the basis 
ot all specialised and vocational training. The aim of the Punjab 
Government is therefoie to enrich the middle school course in rural 
areas by the inclusion of agricultural training and thus to bring it 
more in keeping with the environment of the pupils; and the object 
is to use agriculture as a means of mental discipline and training and 
as an important accessory to the general subjects taught in those 
schools. 

The training is of a practical as well as of a theoretical nature. For 
the fulfilment of this obj'eot, farms of about three acres each are 
attached to those schools, in which this form of training is imparted, 
in 1923, owing to the financial stringency which then prevailed, an 
alrernative was adopted in the form of miniature farms or scJiool 
gardens. With the exception of a beldar, who looks after the bullocks, 
all the work ot the farms is done by the boys. 

The teaching is in the hands of trained and oarefuUy selected teachers 
who have first taken the ordinary senior vernacular training course 
and have then completed a special course in agricultuie at the Agricul- 
tural College, Lyallpnr. By this means the necessary co-operation 
between the Departments ot Agriculture and Education is promoted. 

Provision is being made in next year’s budget whereby there will be 
60 farms and 60 gardens. Many of these farms and gardens are now self- 
supporting and show an annuial balance to their credit. The general super- 
vision ot these farms of activity is in the hands of the Adviser in Agricul- 
tural Training, whose headquarters are at the Agricultural College, Lyallpur. 

(d) Adult Schools. On March 31, 1926, there were 3,gOS school'i and 85,422 
adult pupils. The teacluug of these adults is conducted mainly by certain 
teachers in the day schools who receive an allowance for the purpose. 
As is also the case with hoys’ schools, the danger is that these adult pupils 
will soon relapse into illiteracy unless suitable means are provided whereby 
they shall make use ot thcor hard won literacy. About 1,600 village libraries, 
therefore, have now been started, and annual grants are award^ to them. 
One ot the teachers also receives an alkwance as hbrarian, his main duties 
being to supervise the working of the library and from time to time to read 
appropriate pamphlets and books with the villagers and to stimulate dis- 
cussions. Oinng to the liberality of the Bed Cross Society, there are a 
number of lanterns in each district, which are placed under the supervision 
of an authority known as the District Community Council. Grants are 
^iven to each Distnct Community Council for the purchase of suitable 
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slides. Importance also is attached to the provision of healthy recreation 
in villagee, and twenty young men with Anglo-vernacular teaching qualifica- 
tions are now receiving a specialised course of training at the Central 
Training College in order to be qualified to hold the post of district physical 
training supervisor. It is suggested that the village library and the village 
recreation ground should be rallying points in the improvement of rural 
conditions. 


Oral Evidence. 

4iJj596 The Ghantnaiv. Sir George Anderson, you are Dmector of Public 
Instruction, Punj ab Y — Yes. 

i2,o97. Yon have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence 
which you wish to give us. Do you desire at this stage to say anything 
in extension of that note or may we ask some questions? — ^I consider the 
expansion of vernacular education to be of very great importance, with 
certain provisos. In the first place, it should be effective and stould make 
some real effect on the removal of illiteracy. In the second place, expansion 
should be uniform, and therefore particular attention should be paid to 
rural, and, in particular, to backward, areas. And, in the third place, 
rural education should he adapted as far as possible to rural conditions 
and requirements. These aie the three points that I wish to emphasise. 

42,698. On page 846 of your note, in answer to our Question 23, 
after giving the details of the calculation, you come to the view; “ Taking 
into account the adults and the normal increase in the population, six 
years should be a reasonable estimate.'’ In making these caiculations, have 
you regarded the last 60 per cent, as being as easy to catch as the first 
50 per cent,? — Noj it wiU be considerably more difficult. 

42,599. Is that likely to vitiate the calculations to any important extent? 
— I think we should get 80 per cent, all right in about five or six years, 
but it IS questionable whether the remainmg 20 per cent, will come to 
school with the same readiness. 1 have taken the average rate of expansion 
in the last five or six years. We increase our numbers by about 100,000 a 
year, and if we continue at Idiat rate we shall arrive at this result in the 
succeeding five or six years. 

42,6UU. How about the leakage betw'eeu the bottom and the top of the 
primary system? Do you see much prospect of it diminishiug P — 1 think so. 
The leakage is very serious. In the first place, I am of opinion that the 
one-teacher school is almost worse than useless. It should be regarded as 
a waste of money. We have oounteracted it to this extent, that whereas 
we had about 3,000 of such schools five years ago, we have now only about 
600 or 600. That is the first step. In the second place, we have instituted, 
as I have tried to show, what we caU the branch school, which is different 
from the one-teacher school, because it is under the general supervision 
of the parent school and because it caters for only one or two classes 
Again, we are very anxious to improve the proportion of middle schools; 
that IS, schools where there are six or eight classes and in which there is 
very much better tuition than in the four-class primary schools As shown 
by the figures of the last two or three years, we have now a very much 
larger proportion of primary pupils reading in middle schools than in the 
primary schools. You see some figures quoted on page 347. 

42.601. What is primary education costing a parent in the Punjab to-day? 
— It is almost negligible. I do not think the fees come to more than a 
lakh or so in the whole of the Province. There are so many exemptions, 
remissions and so forth. 

42.602. Would it be possible, do you think, to encourage attendance and 
encourage the keeping of ehildnen at school throughout the primary stage 
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by making a charge for education and leturning it to the pareut aftei the 
boy has been completely thiough the system.'' — The parent is lather 
reluctant. I am impressed by the large waste ot public funds intoived hy 
the great leakage between the 1st and the 4th class Cmiipulsion is a tar 
moie effective means of checking this detect, the object ot compulsion being, 
not so much to bring additional boys to school because they are coming in 
quickly enough already, but rather to ensure that those boys who aie at 
school shall lemaiu at school until they are literate. We find the results 
ot the application of compulsion quit© hopeful in the Punjab We hare 

already introduced it in a thousand areas, our principle being that it a 

parent sends bis boy to school he should give a guarantee that son 

will stay long enough to benefit hy the instruction. Tins is the best way, 

in my opinion, ot counteracting that leakage. 

42,603. Then you give it as your view that though you have compulsion, 
you should not employ attendance officers to go lound the lioiue'^ and see 
that the boys are sent to the school F — ^Yes. 

42,604 You are concerned with the danger of upsetting public opinion''' 
— 1 am nervous of flooding the countryside with a number ot attendance 
officers wbo may not be very discreet. 

42,606. But you would bring pressure to bear on a parent who has already 
sent his child to the school? — Yes, that is much more likely to work and 
our experience is that the boys are remaining for a longer period. We went 
to a school the other day and found that 95 per cent, of the boys were 
attending the school. 

42,606. In some quarters it has been suggested that they should teach 
farming in the primary school; what do you think of at® — In the middle 
school stage agriculture and many other such subj'ects should undoubtedly 
form an important part of the curriculum, but not to the same extent in 
the primary school. 

42,007. How about manual training, training in the handicrafts, the 
development of the hand and the eye? — ^We are in favour of such forms 
of training. 

42.608. Are you pushing that? — ^Yes 

42.609. Is that proving a success? — ^Yes, it is proving a success; but owing 
to the separation of industrial from general education we have not got 
suitable Inspectors. If we could use the services of the Inspectors of the 
Depaitment of Industries to assist us in supervising our manual training, 
we could improve very considerably. We need more expert supervision. 

42,610 In equipment? — ^We get assistance in the purchase of equipment 

42.611. Do you find that the Indian boy takes readily to instruction in 
that class of work? — ^Yes; it is quite popular. The boys take to it well 
They are not very careful of equipment and material. 

42.612. Have any boys ever been careful of equipment? I suppose it is 
the case that many of these boys will have nothing in their ho met* with 
which to teach themselves; is that an important consideration? — ^Tes; I 
think it is very essential that we should develop this method of training 
in the schools. 

42.613. Would you say that many of the boys are lacking in the capacity 
to use their hands? — Certainly. In onr training schools we insist on the 
teachers under training doing a great deal of manual training. 

42,614 It would appear that it ie lack of opportunity and not lack of 
natural or inborn capacity? — ^Tes, it is lack of opportunity. We have here 
a list of handicrafts; it is only for one institution. These are tailoring, 
hook-hinding, dyeiug, rope-twisting, caning of chairs, wood painting, 
shaving, cooking and so on. 



4J,uio. How about nature study Have you had difficulty in getting 
teacheisr' — The training ot teacheis is the most important aspect of the 
problem. We have not yet revised to any extent the cO'Urses m our middle 
school'', but our aim is to introduce physical geogiaphy, agriculture, rural 
economic" (mainly the elementary principles of co-operative work), and 
village sanitation. We shall probably teach these subjects on the project 
method But it is useless to revise the courses until the teachers under- 
stand the spirit of the new learning We are therefore devoting our time 
and eneigy at present to the training of some 2,500 vernacular teachers 
in order to teach these subjects. If education in rural areas develops 
along the lines of urban education, then I am quite sure that your Com- 
mission will have much difficulty in efiecting reforms It is therefore 
essential that the methods of training ui vernacular teaching should be 
adapted to rural needs and requirements 

42.616. "SYben did you first have compulsion in the rural areas? — ^About 
four years ago. 

42.617. So that you have hardly had enough time to measure the full 
effect of it*^ — ^We have had time to estimate the incieased enrolment, Lat 
not enough time to arrive at any decided opinion as to whether compul- 
sion will keep the hoys at school for the full primary period. 

42,61S. Are the indications hopeful? — Tes. 

42.619. Do you regard the whole of the Punjab as ready for the prin- 
ciple of compulsion^ — I would not say the whole of the Punjab, but it is 
surprising indeed that the backward areas applied for compulsion so 
ngorouslv. 

42,620 Sir Semy Lawrence: Even with regard to the girls? — No. 

42.621. Can you give us some indication as to what proportion of 
boys Tiho take up piactieal agriculture in Vernacular Middle Schools 
subsequently go back to their farms? — I have figures from a specimen 
district with me here which show that 184 boys have taken agricult ui© 
and passed out of the school; 51 of these are agriculturists, 14 are actually 
engaged in agriculture, two are patwaris, and 28 are teachers who have 
had their training in the way I have described and are now teaching in 
village schools. 

42.622. I suppose, as the posixion stands at the present moment, j'ou 
would expect an important proportion of those hoys to go into the Agri- 
eultuial Sendee? — It is not so much the Agricultural Department as the 
Education Department which absorbs these boys. I have figures here 
to show tliat lu the schools which teach agriculture 6,616 out of a total 
of 8,759 hoys are taking agriculture. 

42.623. How long has this system in the middle schools been in existence 
now? — About eight years. We did not do much at first because of the 
financial stringency, but we have developed the system considerably in 
later years. 

42.624. Has it been in vogue long enough to enable you to judge of its 
euccese.? — The prospects are distinctly promising, the boys take to it with 
considerable readiness. 

42.625. So that on the whole the indications are promising? — Decidedly 
so. Of course, as I have said, we want to develop the system more 
widely and to take up village sanitation, elementary credit, and so on. 
As soon as we have trained the teachers who can teach these subjects, we 
shall push on, with it. We find that these farms are of some value also 
as subsidiary demonstration farms, as the farmers in the vicinity take 
interest and. invite advice from the agricnltural teachers as to the purchase- 
of implements, seed and so forth. 
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42.626. Attached to ■some of your schoole you have farms and gardemP 
— There are 46 farms and 44 gardens. 

42.627. There is a danger, I take it, if the farms were not well managed 
in the district, of cultivators drawing their own conclusions after looking 
over the fence? — Yes, they are likely to be critical. 

42.628. Still, that is of some benefit, inasmuch as it should keep the 
teacher up to the mark? — Tes. 

42.629. Do you expect female education to make any rapid headway in 
the immediate future.*^ — ^Yes] in the towns it is expanding with consider- 
able rapidity, but the development of the education of girls in rural areas 
IS a very difficult problem. We are naturally confronted with the difficulty 
of providing accommodation and other amenities for the teachers. "We 
are trying to develop co-education m the primary stage, that is to say. 
little girls should go to school with their brotheis. 

42.630. Would yon have male or female teachers — If we can manage 
it, we should certainly like to have female teachers. 

42.631. Have you any difficulty in engaging female teachers in thia 
Province? — We have no difficulty in recruiting girls for training, but the 
real difficulty is to induce them after training to go out into the villages. 

42.632. I suppose life there would be very difficult for them? — 'Yes. 

42.633. Have you had in this Province any tests designed to discover what 
the proportion of those who have once been literate and have relapsed into 
illiteracy may be? — There has been no such test, but, village conditions 
being what they are, relapse into illiteracy must be considerable. 

42.634. Even in the case of those who go through the four standards in 
the primary system? — The lower middle school hoy who reaches class VI 
has a good grasp of literacy, and therefore wo are concentrating attention 
on the lower classes whose boys often relapse into illiteraKgr, We also attach 
considerable importance to the 1,500 village libraries which we have insti- 
tuted, and we also have great hopes iliat the librarians who are being 
trained now in' the Normal schools will be of assistance. The business of 
the librarian is to read pamphlets to the villagers and hoys and to promote 
discussions with them. 

42.635. Is an entirely illiterate home a cause contributory to the relapse 
into illiteracy? — Yes. 

42.636. Do you think that the spread of female education, when it comes, 
wiU tend very much to counter the tendency towards relapse? — Certainly, 

42.637. Is it the entirely ilhterate mother who is to some extent respon- 
sible for this illiteracy? — Yes. 

42,688. You present some very interesting facte about the system of 
adult education with which you are engaged. Are these centres of adult 
education showing vitality and staying power? — Tes, if they are followed 
up by the librarians with good hooks, pamphlets, and so forth. I have 
some of these books with me here as samples. 

42.639. Do newspapers penetrate into the remote viUages? — ^Tea, but 
they are not always of the most desirable type. 

42.640. At any rate there is something for them to read? — ^Yes. And 
we have made available a number of pamphlets, some of which are sent 
to us by the Co-operative Department. We have also an institution called 
the Rural Community Board, which has rupees one lakh of recurring 
expenditure at its disposal. We spend a certain amount of that money 
in giving allowances to these librarians; in giving magic lantern shows; 
in subscriptions to journals, such as the co-operative and agrictdtural 
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journals. Tliese pamphlets and journals a^e distributed to the 1,500 libraries. 
Tho Rural Community Board consists of the heads of departments con- 
cerned, such afi the Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies, the Director 
of Public Health, the Directoi of Public Instruction, and so forth. 

42.641. How many books do each of these libraries contain as a rule.? — 
They have only just started and have from about 100 to 160 books, bat 
the most important part of the library is the collection of these pamphleis 
It 13 open to any department to send us their pamphlets, which we distri- 
bute to the various libraries. 

42.642. How do you satisfy yourselves that there is a demand in any 
particular centre for adult ^ucationP Do you make a prelimina.y 
survey® — -"We are advised by the inspecting stafE. 

42.643. The movement was to some extent initiated by the co-operative 
organisation, was it not® — They assisted very considerably. 

42.644. They of course had the advantage of being able to judge from 
the formation of an adult education society that there was a demand? — 
The Co-operative Department should give a clear idea as to whether or 
not the people would appreciate a library or an adult class. 

42.645. Do any of the adult classes peter out? — Yes, an adult class need 
not be of a permanent nature. In the course of tune as the people 
become literate, the adult school should give way to the village library. 
The adult school in itself is not of much value, unless it is followed up 
by the hbrary and disoussions, lantern lectures and so forth; that is to 
my mind essential. 

42.646. Would bulletins posted up outside the post ofl&ce, where one 
exists, or on the house of a representative of Government, where no 
po^t office exists, be of any value? — ^The village school is the post office 
as a rule, and posters are used in the school hbraries. 

42.647. Do you think that is capable of development? — ^Very much so, 
the more the departments concerned send us bulletins, the more shall we 
be satisfied; we hold it to be our business to be the propaganda agency 
for these other departments because we can get the people gathered 
together. 

42.648. Do peisons attending these classes in adult education learn to 
write as well as to read? — ^Yes; they learn to write; they also learn to 
figure, which is very important to enable them to look after their accounts, 
especially those with the moneylender. Requests are often made for 
assistance to be given to the villagers in understanding these accounts 

42.649. They do attain a reasonable standard of efficiency before they 
leave? — -We have a system of awarding literacy certificates, I cannot say 
very much about the standard of efficiency because we have not had suffi- 
cient time. A large number manage to gain literacy certificates 

42,660. What is the coat of your adult education? — ^The cost to Govern- 
ment IS about lakhs; it is very cheap. This expenditure is almost 
entirely in the form of allowances to the teachers In addition, the Rural 
Community Board has one lakh of rupees at its disposal 

42.6- 51. What does it cost the students? — A negligible amount We al&o 
give recurring allotments to these libianes which are not only for books 
but for oil, lighting and so forth. 

42,652. Do yon see any diminution in the desire to 'learn Enghsh? — 
Unfortunately not; the pressure to start optional English classes in 
vernacular middle schools is very great; we try to resist the pressure as 
much as we can, 

42.6- 53, Do you think you are likely to be successful? — Yes, lo some 
extent, because lu regulating admiseio-ns to our training institutions we 
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give preference to those •who have taken the pure vernacular course, and 
especially to those who have taken agriculture, because a matriculate is 
not likely to bo in harmony with village oonditions. Further, the matri- 
culate spends much time in learning languages such as English, Persian, 
Sanskrit, and so forth. We are of opinion that the boy who has com- 
pleted the pure vernacular course is much more mentally alert than a boy 
who has taken the Anglo- vernacular course; that is my impression, which 
is shared by Inspectors who know more about the matter than I do. 

42,664 Sir James MacKenna- Have you had any experience of the 
contracting-in system in the Punjab; we have heard from various Directors 
of Public Instruction that they understood experiments of that kind had 
been made in the Punjab • it is a system by which a parent contracts to 
keep his child at school for a certain period? — Tes. 

42.656. Do you think that would be of general apphcation? — 1 think it 
must be supplementary, but it is a very valuable supplement 

42,666. CJontracting-in is a part of the co-operative compulsory education 
scheme, is it? — ^Yes. 

42.657. Has it worked all right? — ^Yes, I think the results have been quite 
satisJFactory. 

42^668. Professor Gangulee In other Provinces we have been told that 
there are a number of difficulties in the way of introducing compulsory 
free primarj’ education; in the Punjab I see you are in favour of wide- 
Bjiread application of the principle of free compulsory primary education? 
— ^Yes. 

42.659. Will you kindly tell us what are the chief difficulties you find 
in the way of applying this principle of free compulsory education 1* — I do 
not think that there are any grave difficulties. The number of rural 
areas under compulsion has increased from 400 to 900 in eleven months. 

42.660. So that it is not the apathy of the people? — No, I do not think so. 

42.661. Is there any administrative difficulty in enforcing regular 
attendsmce and so on?— No, so long as we do non worry to an excessive 
extent about the last 10 per cent, of the boys. 

42.662. Is there any financial difficulty? — ^No, it is an economy, as 
money is spent much more effectively than in the voluntary system. The 
financial difficulty is the waste of money under the voluntary system. 

42,663 You tell us on page 347 that compulsion in India can only 
prosper if it is voluntary Will yon kindly explain that?- — Government 
cannot force a local body to introduce compulsion, and it is inadvisable 
also for a local body to force people to apply for compulsion- We give 
preference in many ways to those who apply compulsion satisfactorily For 
example, we give such preference, when we are improving the status of 
a school from a primary to a lower middle school, to those who are enforcing 
compulsion. 

12,664. What is the attitude of the District Boards towards this com- 
pulsory education? — Some Distnct Boards are rather apathetic in the 
matter, but the people very often counteract that apathy by applying for 
compulsion. District Boards have rather a wrong idea of finance in 
certain matters; they think compulsion will involve them in great expense. 
Compulsion is an economy, as the money is spent much more effectively. 

42,666. With referenoe to primary education, do yon think completion 
of the primary course, that is, up to the fourth standard, gives the people 
a firm grasp of literacy? — ^That is a little optimistic, as I am doubtful 
whether it is a permanent grasp. 1 should prefer a school of six classes. 

42,666. Is the number of lower middle dassee, that is, schools with six 
classes, increasing or decreasing? — Increasing enormously, as I have pointed 
out. 
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42.667. Those are the (schools in which you have six classes instead of 
four? — ^Yes, and the teaching in these schools should be much more 
effective. 

42,663. Tou told us about these branch schools to fill in the gaps between 
the middle schools with eight classes and the primary schoole with six 
classes Will you tell us a little more about these branoh schools''’ -A 
branch school consists of one or two classes and is under the general 
supervision of the parent school; its object is to provide education for those 
small boys who cannot walls to and from the main school. 

42,669. Are there many such branch schools? — A very large number. 

42,670 Do you have trouble with communal primary schools here^ Is the 
number increasing? — We have no communal schools in the primary stage, 
but in the secondary stage there are a large number on the Anglo- 
vernacular side. These communal schools are usually aided by Go-vernment. 

42,671. Do you think these communal schools may in future present a 
very difficult problem? — I think all communal matters are very difficult; 
certainly, communal schools must present difficulties. 

42,672 Is it the policy of the G-overnment to encourage communal 
schools? — I think not. The Government Review* says: “It seems only 
too true aL<=o that some of these schools euoourage an unhealthy spirit of 
competition in the educational system, a spirit which is all the more to 
be deplored at a time when communal relations in general are none too 
cordial. The Director of Pubbc Instruction is therefore lequested to 
obtain more detailed andi reliable information, and after consultation 
with those concerned to forward his proposals to Government.” I think 
that these schools breed rather a narrow atmosphere. The publicly- 
managed school is preferable and also possibly more economical. It is 
more economical to have one large and well-managed school than to have 
five ooiKimnnal schools competing with each other. 

42.673. We have beard a great deal about Moga; do you think the 
system followed there could be adopted throughout the Province? — ^It has 
been adopted and extended; and the Moga system now prevails in every 
training institution for vernacular teachers iu the Province, where the 
teachers are trained in community work and service 

42.674. To impress upon them the dignity of labour and also to give them 
a rural outlook?— Yes. 

42.675. Tou have no difficulty in getting teachers as they have in Moga? 
In Moga thej" have teachers of first-class merit? — ^They are very good. 

42,876 In your schools do you experience any difficulty iu getting teachers 
of the same calibre — ^I think we can find them. This is a matter which 
we are considering at the present moment and Mr. Sanderson is investigat- 
ing the case. We have already got a number of teachers who enter into 
the spirit of the scheme with commendable energy, and we hope satis- 
factorily to fill the places of others who do not show such commendable 
energy. I hope it may be possible for the Commission to visit our school 
at Gakbar aud ]udge for themselves the capacity of the headmaster. There 
are many others who are showing considerable zeal, and take very quickly 
to this community work. 

42.677. As regards adult education, have you been able to develop adult 
education as a system, not as they do in Bengal, by occasional spasmodic 
efforts.® — Yes, I think so, 

42.678. Tou have definite curricula and definite methods P — ^I am not keen 
about definite cunicula, because in an adult school the pupil should pursue 
his own bent. Some go faster than others and a pupil should not be kept 
hack until the others have mastered a particular reader. 

♦Report on the Progre.ss of Education iu the Punjab for 1925-26. 
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42,679. Do you give any certificates.*^ — ^Yes, 

42,6S0. Do these pupils tvho attend your adult school's realise the value 
of such certificates P — They value the learning which they receive, but I 
do not know if they value the certificates or not. 

42.681. Have you any idea if these certificates would give them prefer- 
ence in getting service.® — I could not say. We are not so anxious to en- 
coui’oge these gentlemen of middle age to go into service. 

42.682. Do you find any non-ofl5cial agencies helping you in your adult 
education work? — No. Such agencies work in urban rather than in rural 
areas. 

42.683. Do you get any assistance from any social service league"' — ^They 
may help in the towns, but not in the villages Indeed, I would like to 
add a word about these excellent organisations. They might do this work 
more profitably than running their communal schools. 

42.684. 2Ir. Calvert r Aa to the question of agriculture in the middle 
schools, what is the additional cost involved (capital and recurring) in 
adding agriculture to the middle school course® — For the 46 farms and 45 
plots now in existence the capital cost is Bs.l, 27,000 and the recurring cost 
for three years is Rs .24,000, thus making a total of Rs. 1,51 ,000, both 
capital and recurring. 

42.685. Which means Rs.240 per annum per school recurring? — ^No, the 
figure IS for 90 schools, Rs.1,27,000 capital and recurring cost Rs.24,000 
for three years The capital cost of a farm is a maximum of Rb. 2,6(K). 
As you are aware, a great deal depends upon the acquisition of land. 

42.686. That gives you, at 6 per cent,, Rs 150 interest charges on you; 
capital — Yes. 

42.687. Rs.24,000 for three years recurring means Rs.8,000 per year? — 
Yes. 

42.688. Which works out to Rs.OO per yeai for a school® — ^Tes. 

42.689. How many pupils have yon in the schools® — We have about 8,000 
in those 90 schools altogether. 

42.690. The actual additional charge of adding this agricultural section 
is very small per pupil per year? — ^Yes Some of these, of course, make 
a profit. Excluding interest charges and excluding the allowance of Rs.lO 
for a teacher, about 40 per cent, of these schools show a profit in the 
working of the farm 

42.691. Does the produce of the school plots go to the pupils, or is it 
sold® — ^This is the weak point of the system. We are considering the 
question, but at present the profits of the boys’ hard-earned labour go to 
the Treasury. We should evolve a system whereby the profits are linked 
up with the work. The boys would learn arithmetic very much better it 
they had to make up their own accounts. The Education Department is 
quite satisfied if a boy does four sums right out of six, but if we kept our 
private accounts on that system we should .soon be bankrupt. I should 
like to link up tbe financial arrangements of these plots very much more 
with the actual work We are now considering this question in conjunction 
with the Finance Department, One of the main features of Moga is 
that the boys have an active financial interest in the plots. Moga is 
fortunate in that respect because it is a non-Government agency, but we 
hope to evolve a system by which something similar to that may be intro- 
duced; it is essential. Tlie same applies not only to agriculture but also 
to activities such as lope-making and basket-making. 

42.692. You have given a very clear opinion against the vocational train- 
ing of hoys below the age of 17? — ^In separate institutions, yes, 
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42.693. We fiu-d these separate institutions cost anything from Ils.370 to 
Rs 5G0 per pupil per year ? — They are much more expensive and I also 
feel that vocational training should be based on a sound and reasonable 
measure of general training. That is the main feature of our system It 
is better that agiicultuie should form an integral part of the ordinary 
vernaculai system. 

42.694. I should hbe to have one thing cleared up. How far does the 
attempt to introduce agriculture into middle schools fit in with the know- 
ledge ot the hoy's father Do you teach these hoys some things their fathers 
do not know or only up to the limit of what their fathers knowP — boy 
is taught certain things which his father does not know. The farms have 
a very large number of visitors, which indicates that the fathers find some- 
thing to learn there. 

42.695. There is always a danger that if you teach the boj^ less than tlie 
father knoiws the father may be contemptuous of the school P — ^That is so. 

*‘d/r. Sanderson : There are examples wheie the parents have come to laugh 
at the school when it started and after a period of three years they have 
come again to ask for advice on vaiions matters. 

The Wit7iess- "We have also encouraged certain crops such as vegetables 
which have been taken up by the farmers in the neighbourhood of the 
schools. 

42.696. In the middle schools where you have this agricultural section, 
is there any difficulty about the teacher undertaking manual work^ — No. 
The teacher has had a year’s training at LyaUpur where he does a great 
deal of manual labour. 

42,69". I once asked a Director of Public Instruction Whether he had ever 
seen a teacher weeding his school garden, and he replied that not only had 
he never seen that, but he had never seen a teacher who had a garden of 
his own? — I can assure you that not only agricultural teachers, but all the 
ordinary vernacular teachers weed and do work with their own hands. 

42.698. On the question of rural science, we have been told tbat Indians 
generally are so little interested in nature that they apparently do not 
Icnow what happens to caterpillars. Do you think tbat applies to the 
Punjab? — ^No, I do not think so; certainly not, I hope, to the rising 
generation who are receiving the training which I have tried to describe. 
They ought to know about caterpillars. 

42.699. To what extent is English competing with agriculture? — Seriously 
"We have specimen time-tables here which indicate that if a school takes 
Enghsh, then the time that can be devoted to agriculture and so forth is 
eenously reduced. It is even more serious than that. If you once intro- 
duce optional English, you very often find a different type of master as 
head of the school. "We have tried to counteract this tendency by loading 
the dice in favour of the agriculturist; and I am glad to say that there 
are quite a number of masters who have been trained at LyaUpur and have 
now risen to the posts of headmasters of vernacular middle schools 

42.700. Does this agricultural section of the middle school serve as an 
obstacle to the boy wishing to proceed to the high school? — ^To some extent, 
hut not entirely. We hope that in the course of time, people will appre- 
ciate the vernacular system on its merits, hut there is a serious drift to 
the Anglo- vernacular side. 

42,703. Do you charge any fees in yonr middle schools? — ^Yes, but not 
particularly for agriculture. 

* Mr. Sanderson, Inspector of Training Institutions, Punjab, was present 
with Sir George Andemon. 
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42, 1 02. I ask that iTecaiise some of tliese special vocational e^noois are 
made free at an enorraous cost. Is there any resentment felt against com- 
pulsion being introduced?— No. 

42, TOE. Are not £nes inflicted at all? — ^They have been levied to a limited 
extent, but more in towns than in the rural areas 

42, /04. We are told that in Saroda where there is compulsory educa- 
tion there has been practically no effect on literacy P — That is an unfortu- 
nate experiment. 

42, lOo. Do you think that compulsory education is achieving the end it 
aims at? — Yes, though iiet very rapidly, of couise. After all, it takes time. 

42.706. Other Directors of Public Instruction have been rather astounded 
when I asked them whether they co-operated with the Co-operative Depart- 
ment at all- Have you found co-ordination with the C?o-operative Depart- 
ment of any value? — Of very distinct value to the Elducation Depaitment. 
I have already indicated that the Co-operative Department has done 
valuable work in the matter of compulsion, and it has also co-operated with 
us very energetically in our system of training in vernacular schools, where 
co-operative officials give lectures and in which they take a general interest 
They have given us great assistance in one form or other not onlj' in 
vernacular schools hut in training institutions also. Then we are organis- 
ing what we call a refresher course for a number of village teachers in the 
next month. The Co-operative Department has promised to send one of 
their men to lecture and to interest the tieachers in co-operative work. 
The Co-operative Department has been most generous in its assistance. 

42.707. Have you been co-operating freely with the Department of Public 
Health? — Yea. 

42.708. The Chairman asked you about the cost of primary education. 
I think the information wanted was the total cost to the parent of sending 
his boy to school for four years, the cost of school-books, slates and things 
like that? — It is very difficult to say. 

42.709. In some Provinces we have been told that although the education 
itself IS free the cost of providing school readers, pencils and so on is quite 
a serious item? — ^I do not think it amounts to more than four or five rupees 

42.710. Does the lack of education of females detract seriously from this 
movement for literacy amongst males? — Yes, certainly. 

42.711. The practical test is not completed when you have got a certain 
percentage of boys attending tlie school? — ^I think that the slow development 
of education amongst girls is a most serious factor in the situation. 

42.712. I think you stated somewhere, in one of your articles, that it 
is hopeless in this country to look to the female teacher as an economically 
cheaper means of male education? — You mean that we cannot employ her? 

42,712a. Yes,- you cannot get female teachers as you do in America or in 
Hngland. I think you pointed out that practically in no country in the 
world have you got general compulsory free education without the female 
teacher? — ^Exactly; that is a most serious defect in the system of Indian 
education. I suppose that about 80 per cent of the teachers in primary 
schools in the west are women; there are none in this country; it is a 
very serious factor. At present we are getting a sufficient number of men 
recruits to our vernacular training institutions, but the time may com© 
when this source will not be sufficient. 

42.713. We have heard complaints in other Provinces that the educa- 
tional system is top-heavy, that too much money and attention are 
being devoted to the high school and college education and too little to village 
education. Do you think that that applies to the Punjab?— No. 1 notice 
that our expenditure on vernacular eduostion has gone up now to over 
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eO lakhs, oat ot a budget ot loO lakhs, and if -we leach 80 per cent, of the 
boys ot the school-going sliould want about 30 to 40 lakhs more of 

recumujr expenditure. 

4l’,714. About 00 lakhs altogether'' — ^Yes, to aecommodate 80 per cent, 
ot the buys ot school-going age, that is not inclusive ot capital charges, for 
buildings," &c., and it also does not include the girls 

4i!, 715. So that tlieie is something in the statement? — Yes. 

41’, rib I piesujiie you know that book, ‘‘ England’s G-reen and Pleasant 
Land,” where a doletul picture is drawn ot the country-side ana it is 
mentioned that the sole hope is the teacher? Do you think the teachers 
ai e, 01 are likely to become, the centres of village hte P — think it is more 
essential in India than in other countries. The Indian country-side lacks 
educated men, notably the parson, the doctor and the educated squire. 
Thereiore, it is oi the greatest importance that the village teacher should 
take a prominent part in the general progress oi Indian villages. We are 
trying. to equip him for this task by the improved methods of training 
which I tried to describe. 

42.717. Practically the bole hope in India is the teacher^ — ^I would not 
go so tar aa that; suiely tlie co-operative movement would play a great 
pait. 

42.718. Ptujessoi Ganpulee : What is the average salary you give to the 
village schoolmastei’ ? — The junior vernaculai" teacher starts at about Rs.2-5 
and may end as a senior vernacular teacher at about EB.7h, But there 
ai-e other allowances to help him If he takes the adult school, he draws 
Hi 72 a year ; if he is a librarian, he draws another R8.40 or Rs 60. 
Other-s get postal allowances when they do postal work. 

42.719. You musi raise Jus economic status in order that the villagers 
m«.y appreciate him.^ — Yes. I agree that he ought to get more. We have 
recently raised the pay of the village teachers very oonsidei ably. I under- 
stand that in other Provinces there axe different systems. I am told that 
sometimes the teacher gets only Rs.3 or Rs.4. Qur system is more tavoux- 
able to the teacher. 

42.720. Mr. Ualveit : AVe have heard a great deal of this drift of educated 
people TO the towns. It has been explained in various ways, even that 
education is responsible for it, and witnesses have gone so far as to suggest 
that we should not attempt to educate the villager beyond the primary 
stage as more education makes him useless for agricultural work. Coidd 
you give us your opinion as to why in a country like the Punjab it is so? 
Is it the duIlneBS of the villago hfe? — Certainly, and this we are trying 
to counteract by the village library and still more by the village playing- 
gronnd. There is the glamour of Government semoe and the general idea 
that if a boy becomes a matriculate the whole world is ah his feet. 

42.721. In spite of the talk of the dignity of labour. Government ser- 
vice is naturally more attractive P— Yes. {Mr. Sanderson). The chief diffi- 
cultv, I understand, is the economic factor; yon cannot pay your farm 
labourer enough, 

42.722. Would yon acquit the teacher entirely? — ^No, I tbinlr that in 
the past the teacher has been much to blame. I still admit it, but I hope 
that we are training up a more suitable type of teacher. In general, 
matriculates are not suitable. It is much better to give preference to those 
who have taken the vernacular course, and especially to those who have 
taken agriculture. Such preference would counteract that very dangerous 
tendency to which you have referred. 

^ 42,728. You think you can safely carry on the expansion of village educa- 
tion up to the end of the middle stage without necessarily urbanising the 
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pupilr — It you keep out optioiial Eugli-ah, the vvliole atiuoapiieie and training 
will be changed 

42, 7:^4. But is it not a world-wide problem We get the same eojuplaiut 
111 England and elsewheie. The reason must be something ol a general 
nature Alter all, the Indian village is duller than the English village, 
but still you get an exactly similar drift in England. Do you think there is 
any psychological effect in the education which makes the people dislike 
manual labour t' — I think, undoubtedly, if it is impaired on uiban lines, the 
mere tact that a teacher thinks it is beneath his dignity to weed pioves it; 
but I am sure, at any rate, that our teacheis need. - 

42,726 Ml. Kamat . About this question ot uiban dnrt, tioiii your 
experience do you really think that the Huh a who wants to go to the tonus 
IS fond of entering liovernment service nieiely toi the sake i>t th.^ aeriice 
or because he cannot get any other decent oecupatiou in luial parts." — 
It IS very largely the glamour of Government service 

42.726. If the Bobu can get m the village even three-tourriiS oi what 
he gets in the Government service in cities, do you think he would really 
care to go to the town? — 1 think he would. 

42.727. You, yourself, said that your school teachers did not dislike manual 
labour, they were prepared even to weed in their school gardens , so, 
inherently, they do not dislike work in the fields? — ^They have been given 
the opportunity and they respond to that opportunity; therefoie I hope 
that the same will apply to the pupils. 

42.728. The point is, if they can make a decent living out ot agricul- 
tural holdings in villages, would they care to cross the threshhold of a 
Government oflSice merely for the love of it? In other words, is it an 
economical question or a psychological question? It you trace the real 
cause of the urban drift, it is because agriculture does not pay and does 
not hold out any prospects to the man who wants to make an independent 
living? — ^That may be the case- 

42.729. So, unless those two problems are considered side by side, no 
conclusions could be come to? — ^Yes; that is right. 

42,760 To refer once again to those small caterpillais, I know you could 
claim very many good things in the Punjab, hut do you also rlaini that 
the school teacher of your Province knows everything about c.itei pillars 
and Nature, whereas it you cioss to the next Province, the United Pro- 
vinces, he does not know anything about Nature ^ — 1 do not claim that 
every teacher in the Punjab knows everything, but I think every teacher 
of the future would know about caterpillars. 

42.731. On page 346, I am very glad to see that you aie more optimistic 
than Mr Richey himself in your estimate of the time wuthin which there 
will spread universal primary education in your Province. Do you esti- 
mate that at least 80 per cent, of the boys of school-going age will be 
under primary education in about six years’ time? — ^Yes, provided that 
the average rate of expansion is maintained. 

42.732. Is this due to the very rapid awakening in recent years m regard 
to the need tor mass education, or is it due to the new policy introduced 
since 1921 of speeding up primary education by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion? — Por both reasons. There is undoubtedly an awakening of the masse i; 
there is undoubtedly a very great keenness for education so far as the 
Ministry of Education is concerned, and, as I have indicated, it has 
jeceived very considerable additions of money. 

42.733. So you attribute it to both.P — Yes. 

42.734. In other words, it is one of the effects of the new atmosphere 
since the Reforms — I was not in the Province in the pre-Reform days, and 
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so cannot offer an opinion. Mr. Sanderson has just remarked that educa- 
tional advance in this Province has received a very great impetus from 
the Mjldiers who came back in large numbers from the War. That is a 
contributory laetor also. 

42.735. At any rate, this is a distinctly healthy outlook which goes to 
show that many of the difficulties which were apprehended by the Govern- 
ment of India some fifteen years ago, when the late Mr. Qokhale intro, 
duced a Bill in this connection, have not in actual practice been realised, 
difficulties with legard to funds, school buildings, and so on? — ^The financial 
position may have altered since then, hut we have not experienced seriona 
difficulties up till now. 

42.736. You say that, almost automatically, within six years 80 per cent, 
of the boys will come under elementary ^ucation. If you are of tha^ 
opinion, then I should like to know where is the necessity of introducmg 
compulsion? — tried to explain to the Chairman that the main object of 
compulsion is to prolong the peiiod of school-going age. I agree with 
Mr. Calvert in thinking that it is a waste of time and money for a boy 
to come to school only for a year or two, hecanse that would not he of much 
benefit. We therefore regard compulsion rather as a guarantee that the 
large sums of money spent on vernacular education shall be spent to the 
heat purpose, with a consequential reduction of ilhteracy. 

42.737. 2It. Calveit . Compulsion is aimed at more at the fourth class 
rather than at the lower classes p — Y es, that is the point. 

42,733. Mr. Kayriat . I dare say you must have calculated your figures 
m this note very careMy, hut I should like to satisfy myself that there 
is no flaw, and it is with that object that I wish to ask you one or two 
questions. You hare included 85,000 adult pupils in this figure of tot.al 
enrolment ? — ^Yes. 

42.739. And your peiceutage of S-44 of boys under education to the total 
male population inolndes that? — 'That is right. 

42.740. May I also know whether in this enrolment of 1,062,816 there 
are also girls? — Yes. 

42.741. I want to know if that does not introduce a flaw? — ^I have added 
one year to my calculation to provide for the adults. 

42.742. The percentage is based on the ratio of the total onrolment 
to the total male population; the total enrolment includes girls and alac 
adults; and when you estimate six ye&rs, you take the basis of the per- 
centage of boys only? — The enrolment figures include boys and girls, out 
the percentage figures are for boys only. 

42.743. That does not affect the point. The point is if ’75 as the nsa 
is correct. The factor which vitiates, I think, the whole of your calcula 
tion IS the total enrolment in which in one case yon include girls and adults 
but not in another. 

42.744. Mr. Calvert This percentage refers to boys only, and that ia 
the percentage you are working on? — Yes, the percentage figures at the 
bottom of page ^6 are, as I have said, for hoys. 

42,746. Mr. Kamat- Quite so. Let me put it in another form. Your 
total male population is thirteen millions, out of which yon claim the pre- 
sent enrolment of 1,062,816, which works out to 8'44P — ^No. 

42,746. In this enrolment of 1,062,816 yon said you had included girls 
and therefore your percentage of 8-44 is thoroughly vitiated if you are 
finding out in how many years boys will come under elementary education? 
— ^No, this is the percentage of hoys to the male population. 

Sir Geurqe Ant/ersoii. 
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42j747. Quite so : this percentage of 8-44 would have been perfectly 
con ect, ^taking the whole male population to be 13 miUiona, it' your figure 
of l,062j816 haxi comprised boys only, which, however, you say is not the 
case. I hope you follow me now. Wail you look up that point .f* — I have 
looked it up. 

42.748. Professor Gangulee : This percentage of 8 44 is not based on 
the enrolment figures? — No. 

42.749. Mr. Kamat: At all events, we shall have to look into the figures 
more carefully to see if six years is a correct estimate, 

I have one more question to ask you about your system. In paragraph 5, 
on page 346, you say that the rapid, expansion has been due lu tlie main 
to the policy of the Punjab Government, which aims at encouragement in 
the rural aieas of two things, one of which is, you say, the organisatic^^n 
of grants-in-aid for vernacular education in the Province. You assess 
grants to Local Boards not by a flat rate but a diffeiential rate? — ^Yes. 

42.750. That is to say, in the case of the wealthy District Boards you 
give up to 50 per cent, and in the case of poor Districts Boards you give 
up to 90 per cent.? That has a great deal to do with your expansion? — 
It has assisted in expansion in what were known hitherto as backward 
areas. 

42,751 2Ir. JRoherts : On page 245 of the Punjab Government’s memo- 
randum (paragraph 14) you emphasise the importance of a sound system of 
ruial education, and this is a point which was touched on by Mr. Calvert. It 
we are to get agricultural improvement you regard this as the vital jioint in 
your development here? — Certainly. 

42,752, Do you find that a certain amount of missionary work is neces- 
sary to carry on this programme? — Yea, if you mean nussioaary work in 
the wider sensb. 

42,763. You must get this not only from yourselves but from the men 
who are responsible for looking after these schools? — Yes. 

42.754. Are these vernacular teachers possessed of any expeiience beiore 
they go to Lyallpur.P — ^The teacheis are selected from among those who 
possess the School Leaving certificate. We give preference to agriculturists 
and to those who have a bent tor this form of work. 

42.755. 1 notice that since 1923, owing to the financial stringency, you 
have gone in for school gardens. Have you any views ou the point as to 
whether school gaidens are preferable to school farms? — ^We introduced 
a system of gardens meiely on account of the financial stringency; I 
should ceitainly put the farm ahead of the garden, but a garden often 
develops into a farm, A garden is beneficial to the extent that it enables us 
to test whether the people are keen and whether the place is suitable 
When we have gained some indication that the garden has been successful, 
then we can convert it into a farm 

42.756. There is no question of principle involved? — ^No, it was mainly on 
financial grounds. 

42.757. With regard to the development of higher education in agricul- 
ture, would you favour a scheme of doing the early paifc of the agricultural 
degree in intermediate colleges, such as the arts or science colleges ?— -No, 
I think that the scope of an arts college is to pro-vide a suitable basis of 
general training, and that the purely professional work should be done at 
an agricultural college. Therefore, vice versa, I consider it wrong that an 
agricultural college should spend much time and labour in teaching general 
subjects to boys, subjects such as English, mathematics, and so forth. In 
other words, the function of the intermediate or arts college is to give that 
general training which would enable an agricultural college to devote aU 
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its energies to the piotessioual side. It seems to me wrong that a boy 
at Lvallpur ohould fail, after tour years, in his final examination in a 
subject such as English or mathematics, which subjects he should have 
grasped before he was admitted to Lyallpur That seems to me the defect 
in the present system, and therefore in answer to your main question I 
would say that the function of the intermediate college is to devote all its 
time to giving that general education ivhich is regarded by the authorities 
at Lyallpur to be suitable. On the other hand I am very much in favour 
of the idea that in high schools or intermediate colleges there should be a 
school faim, work on which should be regarded as being outside the time- 
table. The subj'ect of agriculture would therefore be equivalent to hockey 
or volley ball and not to mathematics. 

42,7oS. Do you think the best line of development is to extend Lyallpur 
and take a very much larger number of students, or do you think it is 
possible to do part of the early training in some other college P — If Lyallpur 
began after the intermediate stage, by which time the general education 
should have been completed, then there would be much room at Lyallpur 
for expansion in consequence of the elimination of the intermediate dasses; 
then of course the course in agriculture will be one of thiee years. 

43,759. You see no objection in principle to doing the intermediate 
education elsewhere if it is properly done? — ■! think the general education 
in pure science, English and mathematics could be done profitably elsewhere. 

42,7ti0 If you had a sound general education up to the intermediate 
stage elsewhere, you see no reason why the LyaUpur course should not be 
used for completing the three years’ course? — I see every reason why it 
should be. 

42.761. Sir Eenry Lawience: In table III A of your report*, pages 
X and XI, the total expenditure on education is given as 123 lakhs. Do you 
legard the expenditure on different sections of education as well balanced? 
Are you satisfied that the expenditure on XTniyersities and higher education 
bears a proper proportion to that of high schools, middle schools and primary 
schools? — ^Before I answer that question, I take it that you are aware’ that 
the terminology is different in this Province from that used in Bombay, 
in Bombay you class as primary our vernacular middle schools. In answer 
to your question, a greater proportion of the total amount should be given 
to vernacular education. 

42.762. Out of these 123 lakhs, 62 lakhs is spent on middle, vernacular 
and primary schools? — Yes. 

42.763. That was the figure you were referring .to j'ust now? — ^Yes, that 
IS the figure; I think I said 60 lakhs 

42.764. On the whole you are satisfied, but you would like to see a laiger 
proportion of the total spent on vernacular and primary schools P — I would 
rather put it in another way. If we( have fresh funds placed at our disposal, 
those funds should be given in the main to vernacular education 

42.765. This figure of 62 lakhs pnma facie is somewhat small compared 
with the expenditure in some other Provinces on vernacular, is it not? — I 
should think it is; it is rather low in proportion. 

42.766. Sir Q<mga Earn ; "When you speak of vernacular schools, do vou 
mean Urdu? — ^A vernacular school is a school in which the medium' of 
instruction is Urdu and in which only vernacular subjects are taught, 
except for the unfortunate optional English in a certain numbei of schools. 

42,767 Sir Eenry Lawrence: Is it your view that if any portion of the 
expenditure is disproportionate, it is that portion which is spent on high 
schools which amounts to 49 lakhs? — Yes, and that spent on Univerbity 
education. 

42,768. On page *'XV the total expenditure is 231 lakhs? — ^Yes. 

* Report on the Progress of Education in the Punjab for 1925-26. 

Sir George Anderson. 
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42,709 That includes huildmgs, I understand i' — That is the total coit, 
the expenditure on buildings i& sLotrn there as 37 lakhs. 

42,770 I do not quite follow these figures. The 123 lakhs is the ordinal y 
lecuinug expendituie including municipal tunds, fees and everything? — 
Yes, fees amount to 50 lakhs. 

42.771. On page XI, out of the expenditure on prolessional colleges that 
on agriculture is only Rs.l,0S,(J00 out of a total on Universities and 
colleges of 34 lakhs? — ^That, I take it. is the cost of the Agricultural College 
at Lyallpur which comes under another department. 

42.772. That is to say, 3 per cent, of the expenditure on professional 

colleges and Universities is expended on agriculture? — On the Agricultural 
college, yes. , 

42.773. In your opinion, is that a sufficient proportion? — I am not 
responsible for the collegiate education in agriculture. Speaking generally, 
it seems to me to be rathei a small amount. These figuies are mereh 'u- 
oorporated in my report, and are provided by other departments 

42.774. On page XIX there is a grand total; of which the expenditure 
on female education is 2o lakhs, while that on male education is 231 lakhs; 
that IS to say your total expenditure on female education is about 10 per 
ivnt. of your to'tal education? — ^Yes. 

42.775. "Would you like to see that increased? — ^We are increasing very 
materially the amounts spent on schools for girls in large towns, but we 
find it veiy difficult to extend education for girls in rural areas, not so 
much on financial as on other grounds. 

42.776. Do you think the salaries given to women teachers are sufficient? 
— In towns, yes, in comparison with men. In rural areas it is not so much 
the pay which counts; it is the lack of accommodation and the lack of 
life in a village. If we doubled the pay I do not suppose it would induce 
women teachers to go to the villages. 

42.777. Could you give any idea of what the scale of salaries for women 
teachers laP — You mean village teachers? 

42.778. In both cases? — In Anglo-vernacular schools in the Subordinate 
Service the pay goes up to Rs 200 Then, there are a certain number ot 
posts in the Provincial Service. On the whole, lady teachers in the town 
schools receive higher remuneration m accordance with their qualifications 
than the men. 

42.779. What are the lower grades paid? — In village schools they are paid 
about Rs.20 or Rs 30. 

42.780. Considering the difficulties they have to face in finding accom- 
modation and in getting suitable companionship, do you think the aalaiies 
are sufficient P — No. 

42.781. You have mentioned the very great difficulties they experience 
in establishing a home in the village? — Yes. 

42.782. Should not their difficulties in that respect be recognised by 
Government so as to give them a scale of pay quite out of proportion to 
that of men to enable them to establish a reasonable home in a village? 
Or^ a salary of Rs.20 no woman can go to a village and take a companion 
or two to live with her, which is almost a necessary precaution for her 
protection ? — ^Exactly. 

42.783. Ought not that to be recognised in their scale of salaries if you 
are going to make a real advance in rural education? — ^It should he 
recognised. You speak of one or two companions; if one could only find a 
nucleus for a school large enough to warrant the employment of three or 
four teachers, then the position would be very different, WTiat we are 
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trying to do now is to mark down some twenty or thirty places in lural areas 
in the Punjab where we could institute Glovernment vernacular middle schools, 
that is to say, schools with loO pupils and with five or six teachers, that 
would make all the difference. In this i aspect, though it is not altogether 
applicable to your question, I should like to urge that the Missions have 
done very good work in the education of girls in this Province in rural 
areas. The Missions, with their Mission centres, have very much better 
opportunities ot success tham Government. We are tiymg to encourage 
the Missions to develop more in the direction of the vernacular middle 
schools. 

42,734. I only suggest for your consideration that as long as your 
expenditure is limited to 10 per cent of the expenditure on men, there is 
room for improvement, to put it mildly ? — Yes, and, as a matter of fact, 
we have a large item for girls’ education in our schedules which are now 
before the Council. 

42,785. On page 22 of this same Eeport, paragraph 9, you refer to the 
necessity of having a constant and contented staff of Inspectors and 
teachers. Do you think you have got that? — ^Yes, to a large extent. This 
paragraph was written with reference to an agitation for a time-scale in 
the Subordinate Service. We have not given a time-scale, but at the same 
time we have redistributed the numbers in each of the grades. The bottom 
grades were rather top-heavy, with the result that the poor people in the 
bottom grades, when they got to the top of the grade, were blocked for 
some considerable time. 

42,736 In the highest grades, have you got a contented staff of superior 
officers *■' Inspectors and so forth ? — I should say so , they are a most enthusi- 
astic body of men and do extremely good work. 

42.787. With the increasing responsibilities of your department, have 
you got a sufficient cadre of European officers? — ^No, the numbers of our 
European officers are very small. They have dwindled very considerably 
in recent years; we have suffered becauso of the hiatus between the Report 
of the Lee Commission and the substitution of an equivalent to the old 
Indian educational system. 

42.788. Are you lecruitiug any more European officers? — ^We are stiU in 
that awkward state of transition; until the equivalent has been arranged, 
it IS difficult to recruit European officers. 

42,739. What are the numbers of your European staff compared with, 
say, ten years ago® — Speaking at random, less than half, I should think 

42.790. What are the figures roughly? Is it a reduction from 26 to 
10? — ■! could let you have the exact figures, but I think it is about 20 to 10. 

42.791. Do you regard a certain proportion of European staff as desirable? 
— ^Yes. 

42.792. And essential? — Yes, I think so. After all, we are presenting 
Western learning to an Eastern race, and therefore it is necessary to have 
a certain number of Europeans. For the last four or five years we have 
had two European and three Indian Inspectors, 1 consider that to be a 
sound proportion which should be maintained. 

42.793. I see from an interesting table in this Report that the different 
communities have been progressing a6 somewhat different speeds ; the 
number of Mahommedans who have come up in the last five years has 
increased 100 per cent, while Sikhs and other Hindus have increased 
60 per cent P — ^Yes, that is largely due to the fact that Mahommedans 
have shown considerable enthusiasm for education, and also because they 
had more leeway to make up than the others. 

Sir (x&orge Anderson. 
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42.794 They are just making up leeway, are they^ — Yes. very fast. 

42.795 Is the present proportion of each community about level iiow® — 
About level, but not in the higher stages; the Mahommedans have not yet 
got up to the higher etages iii sufficiently large numbers 

42.796 Is there any communal diffiLulty inside the Educational Depart- 
ment^ Do you regard the presence of Europeans as in any way to be 
based on these communal jealousies*^ — Such difficulty is usually thrust in 
from outside. 

42,797. But on the broader giound of presenting "Western education to 
an Eastern rat'e- — ^Y"es; I do not think there is much communal jealousy 
within the department, hut I would suggest that a great deal is thrust 
into it from outside. The number ot communal questions asked in Council 
with reference to education, I think, is most unfortunate. 

42,793. What is your view of the application of compulsion in order to 
keep a boy at school? I should like to know quite how your legislation 
has been framed to enable you to do that.** — We can inflict fines, if we like, 

42.799. The method of applying this compulsion is entirely at the option 
of the inspecting officer, is that your view? — Yea, to a large extent. 

42.800. I understand the teims of the law' provide that compulsion should 
be applied to all boys , you modify that so far as to apply the compulsion 
to parents who have once sent their boys to school? — ^In the main, yes; 
though at times, of course, we have inflict^ fines on parents for not eending 
their hoys to school. 

42.801. Mr. Calvert-. How do yon notify an area ? — The parents apply 
to the District Board; the District Board sends that application by rather 
a circuitous route to the Ministry of Education throng the Deputy Com- 
missioner and the Commissioner. 

42.802. The initiative rests with the District Board P — The initiative really 
rests with the parents, but in accordance with the law, the initiative is with 
the District Board. 

42,808. Sir Senry Lnvnence : You speak of the new primers that are being 
or have been prepared, is it a matter of difficulty to secure the use of a 
better c]as.s of primers, or is that left to the option of the District Boards ' — 
The use of piimers would depend very largely on the teachers ccneeriicd, 
acting under the direction and supervision of the Inspector. 

42,804 You do not prescribe any particular primer for universal use? — 
Yes, w'e have what we call a Text Book Committee which assists the depart- 
ment 111 pi escribing books 

42.805. Do they merely recognise certain primers from which some other 
persons make their selection? — Yes, that is the system; we put on our list 
primers which may be used. 

42.806. If you wish to introduce revised primers with a greater agricul- 
tural bias, have you any difficulty in doing so? — ^No, I do not think we should 
have any difficulty, except, of course, the present difficulty, that the existing 
teachers would not understand them. Therefore, we are delaying the pre- 
paration of these primers and the revision of the courses until such, time as 
we hove trained up a number of teachers who will understand them and who 
wiU have been trained in accordance with the spirit of this work. These 
teachers are now being trained. 

42.807. Professor Gangulee . There primers afe prepared at the direction 
of the department?— "We have not reached the stage of revising the primers 
for the reason I have given. We have delayed revising the primers until the 
teachers have been trained. Probably, we shall arrange for the writing of 
these primers and certainly for the revision. 
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42.808. iS'ir Henry Lairrencp You are not faced with, the difficulty which 
you may remember aiofee in Bombay owing to the competition of different 
authors of rival books-' — ^Yes, we are certainly faced with these difficulties. 
I calculate that in English books alone for matriculation the boys of this 
Province pay over 6 lakhs in three years; we reduced that sum very much 
the other day when we regulated the prices of these books. 

42.809. Have you any section of the population in the Punjab who, even 
with the existing insufficient supply of primary schools, are, in fact, able to 
educate ICO per cent, of their boys® You may remember that in Bombay 
there is a section of gentlemen who are very much interested in primary 
education, the Brahmins of the Deccan? — Yes. 

42.810. You may remember that they are able to educate 100 per cent, 
of their school-going boys? Have you any corresponding section of the 
population here in the Punjab? — No, I should say not 

42.811. I am referring primarily to the enthusiasm of a section of the 
population for education which enables them, by making use of such facili- 
ties as are available, to educate every single boy in that community, a 
Brahmin in the aiea of which I have spoken will send a boy twenty miles and 
make arrangements for him to live with a friend in order to get educated 
— No, I should not think we have anything like that. 

42.812. Mr. Calvert There is the small Parses community? — Yes, but 
that is negligible in numbers. 

42.813. Sir Qanga Ham • Do the figures you have given as to the progress 
in education made by Mahommedans and Hindus relate only to Government 
schools or to all schools unaided as well as aided P — ^To all schools 

42.814. Have you got your revised text books complete now in the 
vernacular? — ^No, we are waiting until the teachers are ready, we hope to 
begin the work of revision in a year or so. 

42,816. How far do these text books go in the matter of science and 
technical terms ? — The Text Book Oommittee worked out an index of tech- 
nical terms; whether or not it has been of very much use, I cannot -Say. 

42.816. Have you been able to find -berms in the vernacular corresponding 
to the technical terms used in the higher scaences? — I do not know, 

42.817. Are yon still using Enghsh terms or do you find suitable terms 
in tlie vernacular? — ^Tlie Text Book Goromittee has tried to find suitable 
terms in the vernacular; with what success I cannot tell you. 

42.818. How do they translate the word “ harrow ” and disc ” plough-' 
— 1 am told it is translated by the same word. 

42.819. You said just now that the medium of instruction in Punjab Gov- 
ernment schools IS DiduP— Yes. 

42,820 Do you give grants to private schools in which the medium is 
the vernacular P — ^There are no private vernacular schools 

42.821. But if they sprung up, would you deny them grants simply 
because the medium of education was the vernacular? — ■! should like to 
have notice of that question. 

42.822. You know for admission into the Medical College the University 
lays down certain courses, for instance the First Arts. Supposing the same 
method were adopted for admitting the boys into the Agricultural College, 
thus reducing the period to be undergone in the Agricultural College to 
three or four years or even less, would you support the idea? — am in 
favour of the general course preceding the professional course in agricul- 
ture being conducted in an arts college. 

Sir George Anderson. 



42j823. Have you any objection to iniroduciny, agiiculture as an. optional 
subject in the B.A class on a par with zoology or botany." — I have great 
objection. 

42.824. Will you more it in the University-' — ^Ve have raised strong 
objections betore the University and we noticed with sorrow the absence of 
Sir Ganga Ram to support us. 

42.825. You once told me that the boys going to rural schools forget 
everything alter two or three years? — ^There is a seiious relapse into 
illiteracy. 

42.826. To what extent? — I am unable to state the exact extent 

42.827. What is your view on the general statement that boys going, to 
the school get a. dislike for the plough? — Granted the opportunity bovs tan 
be encouraged to plough. 

42.828. I think, whether in lieu of village gardens or in addition to them, 
teachers should have a walk in the fields and teach the boys nature 
study? — ^That is wharf> we are trying to do. 

42.829. Have you started that® — Certainly. 

42.830. Sir Thomas Middleton : You give on page 347 a comparison of the 
pupils in the middle schools. I understand that the middle school in the 
Punjab means a school having at least six classes? — ^Yes. 

42.831. Does it mean the same thing in other Provinces ? — No, it does not , 
it is for that reason that I did not give the figures for Madras and Bombay. 
We hold that a primary pupil in a middle school should get on far lietter 
than a primary pupil in a primary school. 

42.832. So that these figures are for primary pupils in middle schools? — 
Yea. 

42.833. You have explained the working of compulsion, but I am still m 
some difficulty about your paradox that compulsion in India can only prosper 
if it is voluntary. By that you mean it must he voluntary in the community 
but compulsory on the individual? — Yes 

42.834. Now the community voluntarily accepts compulsion as a principle, 
how does it act in the case ot the individual afterwards? — It is compulsory 
tor the individual. 

42.835 How is attendance enforced? — In accordance with the Act. 

42.836 You have no attendance officer? — ^The village schoolmaster usually 
acts as secretary to the attendance committee and he would perform the 
duties ot an attendance officer in a village. 

42.837 So that it is his business to go and hunt for the boy.'v® — Yes 

42.838 Is it done by moral pressure and not by fine? — (Mi. Snndeison) . 
Largely by moral pressure. We have 101 boys in a school attending out oi 
a total of 105; that is by moral pressure only. {^Sir Greoige Anderson) . 
Moral pressure and legitimate bribery, that is, if a community desires to 
have a lower middle school, we quite legitimately say to them “ you will 
not have this lower middle school until you apply compulsion.” If the 
Government gives a lower middle school, it should have some guarantee 
that it serves some good purpose. 

42.839 Sir Henry Lawrence. By what authorities are the fines imposed? 
The attendance committee. Each school area has an attendance com- 
mittee, m accordance with the byelaws 

42,840. The parents are taken before the magistrate? — ^Yes. 

42.841 Who has the power to impose the fine, the committee or the 
magistrate? — ^The magistrate 

42.842 At the instance of the committee? — Yes. 
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42,843. iiu Thbmoi. ilicldhion Does the schoolmaster, m his capacity 
of utteu-dauce master, get a percentage of the fine? — ^No. 

4il,344 In the case of these middle schools teaching agriculture, do you. 
prescribe the number of hours per week to be given to practical instruction 
and to theoretical instruction, oi is that lett tO' the District Board to- 
prescribe' — TVe presciibe the period to he devoted to agriculture, but it 
varies between those schools which have optional English and those schools 
which do not have optional English. In the purely vernacular school it 
works out at six houis in the eighth and seventh classes, four hours in the 
sixth and fifth classes, and so on 

12,845, You lay down the minimum number of hours which a school- 
master should give to the subjects? — ^Tes, and it vaiies in accordance with 
whether they have optional English or not, but, of course, the boys are 
also expected to do work out of school hours 

42,846 They do the practical work out of school hours® — ^They do prac- 
tical work also in the school hours have no menials on these farms 

except a man to look after the bullocks 

42.847. I think you said that the boys do not participate at all in the 
pxoduce, the money goes direct to the Treasury? — ^Yes, unfo'rtunately. 

42.848. That is a subject you are reconsidering? — ^Yes, in consultation with 
the Einauce Department. 

42.849. You have referred to the great importance of the schoolmaster 
in the village. Have you any definite evidence that since you started these 
agricultural teachers they are taking a lead in agricultural matters in the 
villages in which they are working® — ^Yes, we have it. 

42,850 So they are increasing in value not only as teachers in schools 
but as leaders of the community f — Yes This la the “ Summary of Effects 
ot School Agricultural Farms as Subsidiary Demonstration Farms It is 
stated therein “ At Kalanaur (Gurdaspur District), Patti (Lahore District) 
and Ajnala (Amristar District) the seed of vegetables grown on the school- 
farm is highly appreciated by the local growers, being considered superior 
in quality to that available in the market. At Baddowal, Ludhiana district, 
the experiments with the growing of potatoes, garlic, cauliflower and a few 
other paying crops has been ac snooessful that a few of the zamindars in 
the village have begun to grow these crops for the first time in the history 
of that village and suflBcient profits have axxirned to them,” 

42.851. These specially trained schoolmasters are, in effect, propagandist 
officers for the Agricultural Department? — Yes, for all departments. 

42.852. I am inteiested in your method of giving grants in the Punjab, 
The rich board gets 60 per cent,, the poor board gets up to 90 per cent. 
Can yon secure any agreement as to which boards are rich and which are 
poor? — ."We take into account the needs of each district. We receive a good 
deal of information from the Local Self-Government Department. It is not 
difficult to know that Lyallpur is a rich district. In some other countries 
I know it to be difficult to convince the local people that their district is 
rich 

42.853. You have not met with any serious administrative difficulty, T 
take it, in this system of distributing grants ^ — ^No, except, of course, that 
people like to make themselves appear poorer than they are. 

42.854. On the question of literacy, you take 80 per cent, as the figure 
yon are going to secure? Is the other 20 per cent, written off as a general 
factor of safety in your estimate, or have you in mind the difficulty of 
making education compulsory in nomadic tribes? — Yes. 

* Report on the Progress of Education in the Punjab for 1926-26 

Sir George Anderson 
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42,855. Have you to deal witii a considerable nomadic population® — I 
think there is a large propoidion of nomadic people. 

42,855a. They are a considerable proportion in the Punjab? — Mr. Calvert 
might know. 

A£r. Calvert . Not much. 

42,866. Sir Thomas Middleton . Such people have proved a difficulty in 
the case of districts in other parts of India which have adopted compulsory 
education P — ^The difficulty is not due mainly to that consideration, but 
there is the difficulty of the scattered population. It is scarcely worth 
while having a. school merely for seven pupils. 

42,867 I take it that it is not a serious problem here.® — ^No. 

42.868. Are there many scholarships available from your lugh schook for 
students proceeding to the colleges? — ^Yes. 

42.869. IVhat would it cost a parent to maintain his son at one of your 
arts colleges or professional colleges for, say, four years? — know nothing 
about professional colleges, but with regard to arte colleges you have raised 
a very difficult question. I am told that at a Government college the rate 
of living is rising very rapidly and is about Eb. 80 or Es.90 a month 
aU told, but a rather highei standard of living is adopted in Lahore than 
elsewhere. 

42.860. Can you tell me whether the cost is much less in any other part 
of the Province? — Yes, we calculate that in our intermediate colleges the 
cost would be very much less. Of course these figures of Es.80 or Es.90 
which I have given are the maximum, 

42.861. But if you take the scholarship of the hoy into account, then 
the cost would he less? — ^Yes, the scholarship would be B:s.20 in which 
ca.se it would cost about Es.TO. 

42.862. Have you no intermediate science colleges P—Soieuce is taught in 
the intermediate coUegea. 

42,863- I was thinking of the question which Mr. Roberts put to you, 
namely, the possibility of teachmg elementai-y science in the intermediate 
college® — ^y©->, pure science is taught in all the intermediate colleges. 

42,864 Afcsuming that the pupil can take physics, chemistry and botany 
in an intermediate college, would there he any difficulty in passing him 
on to Lyallpur for the purely piofessioiial part.® — That is exactly what 1 
should suggest. 

42,865. You mentioned the desiiability of the high school having a firm, 
but your reference led me to suppose that you will have no examination 
subject in agriculture at a high school? — ^The examination kills the subject 

42,866 Mr. Calvert: The subject of agriculture® — ^Yes. I understand 
that you are going with Sir Ganga Earn shortly to Renala ; if you have the 
time you might see the agricultural farm attached to the school there. We 
are trying the experiment there of attaching a farm to a high school in a 
lural area in which the boy is expected to farm for enjoyment’s sake and 
not for an examination.. 

42.867. I understand then that at the present time agriculture is an 
optional subject in the matriculation examinations® — ^Yes. 

42.868. Do many students take it? — ^There are a very largo numhor 
who do. 

42.869. As an easy option? — ^Yes. 

42.870. Mr. Barron • I should like to clear up just one point. It was 
pointed out just now that the expenditure on a professional college for 
agriculture is Rs. 1,08,000; the figure appears on page 11 of the Appendices 
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of la&t yeai's E’duLation Department's Report. Yon have got that figure 
1 fcuppo<-e from the Agricultural Department? — Yes. 

4-.S71. It reteis to the Agiieultural College at LyallpurP — Yes. 

42.372. But at the Agricultural College a great deal of research work is 
done in addition to teaching ns well, is it notP — Yes. 

42.&73. Because in the Budget figures I find that m the estimate 
lor 192.5-26 to which this figure relates, the amount budgeted for the 
college is Rs. 1,63,108 and for the Research Institute Rs. 1,82, 216, making 
a total expenditure on the college of Rs 3,45,000 odd? — ^Yes. 

42.874. Theie is also a separate entry for Agricultural Engineering and 
for the college farm? — ^Yes, it is not incorporated in the figures supplied 
to us. 

42.875. This is an estimate of the probable expenditure on the mere 
teaching done at the Agricultural College — That is the case. 

42.876. It is not reaUy possible, probably, to make anything more than 
a rough estimate of the amount spent on teaching and the amount spent 
on the othei actimties? — ^Yes. 

42.877. This figuie is really not worth veiy much** — ^No. 

42.878. Frofcssur G-anffulee. How many schools in rural areas hare 
dereloped into community centres so that the people of a particular village 
have taken an interest in the school, by utilising it, and so on? — That is a 
difficult question to answer, hut our aim is that every school should become 
the centre. 

42.879. Do the co-opeiative or agi'icultural officers make the schools a 
centre for propaganda® — Yes, as I have said a very large nnmhei of co- 
operative societies, and so forth, have been started, and we hope that every 
department will make use of our libraries. 

42.880. Are these school farms supervised by the Department of Agri- 
culture? — No; they are supervised by Mr. Lacbman Das, wbo is on the 
cadre of the Education Department, but w'hose headquarters are at the 
Agricultural College at LyaUpur. 

42.881. So that the Department of Agriculture has nothing to do with 
these farms? — I would not say that. 

42.882. At any rate, do you get much assistance from the Department of 
Agriculture in carrying on the school farms? — Yes, we do, ‘Where the 
Agricultural Department comes in is in the training of the agricultural 
teachers which is done at Lyallpur. 

42.883. But the actual farm operations aie carried out independently of 
the Agiicultural Department® — 'By the Education. Department with the 
co-operation of the Agricultural Department. 

42.884. Are the women teachers chiefly recruited from the Christian 
community? — ^Not chiefly. 

(The witness withdrew ) 


Mr. UJJAL SINGH, M.A., M.L.C., Lahore. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 3 — 'Demonsteation and Pbopaganda. — ( a) Cultivation in the 
Punjab has for ages been earned on by old methods, without effecting the 
slightest improvement The reasons have been, (1) that agriculture was 
not until a few years ago considered a science requiring research work; 
(2) the cultivation of land was considered to be an occupation of the 
illiterate; (3) the cultivator by instinct is a conservative and is averse to 
.^ir George Snderson. 
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any innovations in tto methods of cultivations; (4) the commercial aspect 
of land cultivation was not realised. 

Henoe the cultivator only produced for the satisiaction of his wants, and 
not for the accumulation of wealth The chief factors that produced a new 
angle of vision in agriculture were, (1) the opening of the canal colonies, 

(2) rise in the price of produce; (3) introduction of American cotton and 
other paying crops in the canal colonies; (4) the consequent rise in the 
price of land; (5) the estabhshment of the Department of Agriculture, and 
(ti) the co-operative movement. 

Influenced by these factors the cultivator became more rational, more 
industrious in his work. Of all the measures, by the introduction of 
American cotton and afterwards the uork of seed selection and distribution 
of the same to the cultivator, the Agiicultural Depaitment has rendered 
service of signal importance which has set the cultivator seriously thinking 
whether he can materially add to his income by judicious cultivation. 

(b) and (c) Demonstration farms worked dcpartmentally have theii uses 
as places in which new experiments can be made, hut otherwise they have 
not been the cause of infliicucing the methods of cultivation. Demonstra- 
tion and propaganda carri^sd out on selected cultivators’ fields prove more 
effective in bringing home to the cultivator the soundness of modem 
methods. In my opmion the number of Agricultural Assistants should be 
largely increased. Groups of villages should be formed and for every 
group those cultivators should be selected who are prepared to carry on their 
operations stiictly according to the instructions of the agricultural experts. 
Demonstrations should then be carried on in those fields. Amongst ether 
qualifications the fact that a cultivator has carried on his agricultural 
operations according to the advice of the agricultural experts should carry 
weight m giving appointments as ku/ibardaris or other posts of influence* 
and in granting sanads or rewards. 

•The Punjab Government is proposing to open up demonstration farms 
in every district. In my opinion these farms should not be run depart- 
mentally In order to create an incentive foi young men who want to 
make agriculture their profession, the farms should be leased out for a 
number of years (say three) to graduates of the Agriculture College. Every 
year about eight or ten such graduates should be given opportunity to take 
up these farms The size of the farms should not be less than 125 acres. 
Tins scheme has the following advantages . — 

^1) It will give a raw gi'aduate an opportunity of practical training 
and of management, and will equip him for managing larger farms. 

(2) From the profits of the farm he will have the necessary capital 
which is essential in taking larger areas on lease from private persons. 

(3) He will attract the attention of cultivators more than an official 
is expected to do, and will thus be able to influence them and induce 
them to accept expert advice; 

(4) Agriculture will cease to be a profession of the illiterates. Agn- 
cultuial education will he keenly sought after and in a number of 
years we shall see graduates of the Agricultural College spreading 
out into the country, competing with one another, paying higher rents, 
ousting the lazy and indolent cultivators from the land. By their 
skill and trained intelligence they will be able to prodnoe more from 
the land and thus add to the wealth of the Province The above scheme 
is likely to be successful for propaganda and demonstration. But, for 
carrying on experiments with new and bettenr kinds of crops and for- 
seed selection, iwo or three bigger farms are necessary, and these the 
Government should run departmentally. 
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Question (7) — Fbagmextation of Holdings — The Indian law provides 
eq[ual sub-divisions ot holdings between all the sons of a cultivator, with the 
result that fragmentation is carried on to a fraction of an acre. This 
process has produced a class of peasant proprietors But at the same 
time, quite a large number of holdings have become so small that they 
have ceased to be economical Small holdings, up to a certain limjit, are 
an incentive to intensive cultivation as the cultivator has to put forth 
all his energy and intelligence to make his living. But when a holding is 
so small that, however industrious and. intelligent a cultivator may be, it 
is not possible for him to make both ends meet, it becomes an evil. The 
cultivator does not work as he knows he cannot make a living on it- and 
the love of land does not allow him to part with it and make a living by 
some other work The result is that either the cultivator starves or, if 
he is very enterprising, he leaves the holdings uncultivated and finds work 
outside. In order to cheek this evil some sort of legislation is necessary, 
by which sub-divisions ot holdings beyond ten or twelve acres may be stopped. 
For consolidation of small holdings the formation of societies for that 
purpose should he encouraged and facilities should be provided for exchange 
of such holdings. I think this work should also form part of the activities 
of the co-operative societies. 

Question 8 — Ibiugation — ^For equitable distribution of canal water it is 
necessary that the irrigation division at the tail should be piovided with 
extra water to make up tor any shortage of supply at the tail on account of 
canal closures and occasional breaches. On the Lower Bari Doab Oanal 
it is a patent fact that zamindais m the “ Okara ” division, which is near 
the head, always get a better supply than those of the Khanewal division 
which is at the tad. Any repairs being made throughout the length of the 
canal, or any breach, tells upon the tail. At the time of closures upper 
divisions head up water with the result that the tail division again suffers 
For making up these occasional, but almost perennial losses, the supply 
to the tail poition should be made proportionately higher. 

The most serious defect in the existing supply of canal water is almost the 
negation of water at the tails of minors. Some of the minors are 20 miles 
long and some of the distributaries are about 80 miles in length. This 
is 60 very defective that any trouble anywhere along the length of such 
minors and distributaries curtails the supply at the tail. I have experi- 
ence ot one minor known as “ Tumanwala,’’ which takes off from 12 
distributary. This minor is about 20 miles in length and moreover passes 
tlirough kullar lands. Since the canal was dug, the village at the tail of 
the minor has never received a proper supply. The cultivators aie 
practically ruined. They are, almost without exception, heavily indebted. 
Sometimes there is a breach, another time some village outlet above the 
tail 18 tampered with, hut the village at the tail has never seen a single 
good harvest. On the incessant petitions of the cultivators, a scheme of a 
shorter minor for fonr viHagea near the tail was proposed, but it was di-opped 
though the villagers were prepared to pay the entire cost of the new' 
minor. Another proposal was made for curtailing the length of the minor; 
that too was dropped. What I mean to say is that minors and distri- 
butaries are too long for any water to reach the tail. It should be made 
a rule that a minor should not be longer than eight miles, or near about 
and a distributary about 15 to 20 miles. Immediate and radical measures 
are necessary to save the villagers at the tails of minors from bankruptcy 
Connected with the same problem is the problem- of the form of outlet 
suitable for equitable distribution of water. Wooden shoots are no good 
Masonry outlets of the Crump type, though quite suitable, are generally 
tampered with by the zammdars. K.G. outlets or iron pipes are the best 
under the circumstances, and give a proper supply with which no zaminda^ 
can tamper. 

Mr. JJjjal Singh. 
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Question 9. — Soilb. — (n) Reclamation of alkali and hara lands . — A 
considerable portion of land in the Lotter Bari Doab Colony con- 
sists ot interior land of which what i& known, as “ hara is the worst 
type. To avoid such a considerable loss of revenue the Government decided 
to start an experimental farm on typical bad land, in 1918, to find out 
successful methods of reclamation. In 1922, on my application, Government 
granted me an area of such inferior land so that I might attempt to 
improve the same by methods the expenscB of which did not run beyond 
the means of an average cultivator. According to the soil survey of the 
Ciolony Department the land is described as hara. It is highly and, 
lery closely packed and intractable, and is highly charged with alkali 
salts Water does not penetrate tor a considerable number of days, 
and after the water dries up it bieakes up into hexagonal clods and becomes 
so hard that it does not allow the plant to grow. The soil was analysed 
by the Agricultural Chemist of the Agricultural College, Lyallpur. The 
mechanical analysis shows that the proportion of coarse sand 35 much less 
in. baia soil than is the case in normal soil. The chemical analysis shows 
the existence of alkali salts in large quantities in the hara soil. The 
texture of the soil is so had that ploughing is difficult. When water 
IS given, at places the land remains very wet in parts, and at other 
places becomes too dry. It foinis a bad seed bed. In order to improve 
the soil, the first thing necessary is deep ploughing and the addition of 
ordinary coarse sand. This method has proved fairly successful in im- 
proving the texture of the soil. For deep ploughing on such hard soil 
I am using Fowler’s steam tackle The addition of sand makes a good 
upper surface It helps the plant to grow much better than it does 
ordinarily on such soils. Once any crop begins to grow to some size, 
by ploughing the same in the soil green manuring is possible. I have 
done it on extensive scale, and found the results very encouraging. 
Special crops such as sugar cane, saieak, rice, juar, hajra. those that have 
extensive root system, have been found to grow well and have helped 
considerably in improving the soil. Three varieties of sugar cane were 
tried by me. Suretha, ordinary kaiha, and Coimbatore 205. Of these 
three, Coimbatore 205 has beaten others in qnahty as well as in yield. 
Addition of farmyard manuie improves the land considerably. The best 
and the cheapest results are obtained where sand and farmyard manure 
are added to the soil. Then, with intelligent cultivation and excessive 
watering, fairly good ciops aie possible For removing alkaline salts 
excessive watering is necessaiy, as the salts settle down. Gypsum has 
been found useful in neutralising salts, but it is more costly than the 
addition of sand and farmyard manure. Five plots of four kanols each 
were treated by me, one with 50 maunds and 12 cartloads of farmyard 
manure, a second plot with 100 maunds gypsum alone, a third plot with 
25 cartloads of farmyard manuie alowe, a fourth plot with 2,500 cubic feet 
of sand, and the fifth plot was the ordinary hara soil without any previous 
treatment. Wheat was sown in all these plots. The results were as below ' — 


Yield. 

Maunds. Seers. 


Plot 1. 

Gypsum and farmyard manure 

, 4 kanals 

1 

38 

» 2- 

,, alone 

... 

1 

20 

„ 3. 

Farmyard manure alone .. 


1 

5 

» 4. 

Sand alone 


1 

18 

» 5. 

Untreated plot 

• >> 

0 

16 

Gypsum was bought from the Government 

hara farm at 

Kahuta 

at Bs.l 

per maund 

in powdered condition. I 

am trying sajji in 

the soil, 

which is a 

plant that grows in hallar soil, 

and the idea 

IS that it draws 
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alkaline salts from tke soil. I have grown many acres, but its efEects on 
the soil have to be watched 

Question 17 — Agmcultueal Indu&teies.— '( a) The number of days’ work 
done by a cultivator diffeis in different parts of the country. In canal 
irrigated areas the number is considerably higher than in non-irngated 
areas In the former case an average cultivator works for about 180 
to 200 days on his field and in the latter case the number does not exceed 
100 days. 

In the slack season there is nothing to occupy a cultivator except 
carrying goods for others on hire by bullock cart Most of the time is 
spent in litigation, in the tracking of thieves who are clever in cattle 
lifting, or, if it is a canal irrigated area, in runmng after the canal and 
civil officers for one affair or another. A. cultivator by instinct has a 
contempt for industries so he never tries to add to his income by occupying 
hi.-i spaj-e tiiuo in ponltry rearing or other small industries 

(b) and (c) There is a strange inherent feeling in the minds of cultivators 
that mdustrial occupation is degrading- The caste system is to some 
extent responsible for the existence of this invidious distinction. Even 
vegctablf groiving i? touisidered below the dignity of a Jat Poultry, fruit 
and vegetable growing can flourish successfullv in areas which are within 
five miles’ radius of a town The Government is already encouraging 
fruit growing and it should be further encouraged in the way of facilitiaa 
of water supply and expert advice which should be readily available. 
Poultry-keeping is a very paying industry if pioperly managed. If the 
Government only reserves a small area in villages near a town for en- 
couraging cultivators to adopt this industry, successful results are likely 
to be achieved. 

(d) Much requires to be done by the State in the matter of encouraging 
oil pressing, sugar making, &c. The Punjab is rich in raw produce, but nhe 
bulk ot the produce is exported and imported again in the form of refined 
oil, soap, paper, &c. The fact that over one hundred thousand tons of 
cotton seed are exported annually shows the scope of the industry. Some 
plants for pressing cotton seed were set up, hut were closed down mainly 
for lack of means of disposal of the oil cake Similarly the Punjab 
produces good sugar cane, but there are very few successful sugar factories. 
State help is urgently needed to make these industries connected with 
agucnltuie a siit-jess 

The cotton ginning industry does not require State help, but it is 
necessary tor Governmeut to keep a careful ivatch over this industry so 
that the quality of cotton may improve. Government has already passed 
the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, which will have a whole- 
some influence Some liave '^ugested licensing of cotton ginning factories. 
But this would be considered an interfeience in trade. For the presonb 
the Government should have a control over the number of ginning factories 
required tor each mandi. No new factories should lie allowed to be 
built without the Government being satisfied that there is actual need of a 
factory there Small factories xhat spring up are the cause of bad ginning 
and other malpractices. 


Oral Evidence. 

42,SSo The Chairman . Mr. ITjjal Singh, yon are a Member of the Legis- 
lative Council*^ — Yes. 

42,886 You have favoured us with a note of the evidence which you wish 
to put before the Royal Commission. Do you desire at this stage to make 
any statement m addition to that whidi you have given us, or may we ask 
you one or two questions ° — I have uothing further to say. 

Ml. I'jjal Singh. 



42,887 I gather from your note, ■tthich T have read with interest, that 
you are of opinion that the activities of the Agricultural Department have 
succeeded m awakening in the cultivator’s mind the idea that there is 
some prospect of improving the methods of agriculture practised by his fore- 
fathers’^ — To that extent, yes. 

42.888. There is a growing demand for the services of the Department? — 
Xot to that extent. I should only say that in the matter of seed selection 
aiici seed distribution the Agricultural Department has rendered good service, 
and there is undoubtedly a great demand for seed from the Agricultural 
Department. 

42.889. On page 37S of your note you make a suggestion that the demon- 
stration farms to be opened by Government should be leased out for a number 
of years to graduates of the Agricultuial GoUege Is there any guarantee 
that these graduates would make a success of these farms as centres of 
denionstrationp — ^Those farms would be run nnder the instruction of the 
Agricultural Department, and the Agricultural Department would make a 
selection of those graduates who are likely to make them a success. If the 
experiment was tried, I think it would prove a great incentive to the 
graduates of the Agricultural College not to take to Government service, 
but to take to farming as a business As a matter of fact, np to the present 
very few graduates have taken to farming as a business; the graduates of 
the Agricultural College have almost aU of them gone into Government 
service, and even the diploma-holders, those who have taken the two-years’ 
course, prefer service, say, at B.s.70 or Es 80 rather than taking about ten 
or twelve squares of land on lease. 

42.890. What extent of control by the Department of Agriculture over 
the croppings and size of these farms would you suggest? — think liberty 
of action should be given to these graduates for the management of the 
farms , the Agricultural Department should simply watch their operations 
and see whether they are carrying on their work properly. 

42.891. They should leave these graduates to manage the farm? — Yes 

42.892. Oil page 374 of your note you give us some views with regard to 
fragmentation of holdings, and you suggest that the moment has come when 
steps might be taken in order to cheek this growing evil. Do you think 
public opinion would look with favour on legislation designed to that end? — 

I am not very sanguine about it, but I think it is a step in the right direc- 
tion At any rate, public opinion should be educated towards it. 

42.893. You are not yourself confident that the moment has come for such 
legislation** — ^Not at present. 

42.894. Do you think that a prudent beginning in that connection might 
be to coerce a small minority who resist schemes for consolidation? — ^Yes; 
unless some pressure is brought on these people by legi.slation of some sort, 
it IS not possible to consolidate small holdings. 

42.895. Do you think that the small cultivator has any appreciation of 
the extent to which serious fragmentation reduces his opportunities of 
making money? — At present there is a good deal of ignorance amongst the 
cultivators, but I think the cultivators are beginning to feel that this frag- 
mentation IS causing them great loss. 

42.896. On the same page in answer to our Question 8 on Irrigation, you 
deal with the difficulty that is met with by cultivators at the tail of the 
system. Is this a growing difficulty or has it always existed? — It is a growing 
difficulty. On the canal that I have experience of, the Lower Bari Doab canal 
and on the main canal, the division at the tail suffered; the same is the case 
on the distributaries and on the minors As a matter of fact, there is not a 
proper system of supply at the tail. 
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42.897. But have things got worse in recent years P — ^No, I would not say 
they have become worse, but they have not improved; that much I am pre- 
pared to say. 

42.898. You give a very interesting note, on page 376 in answer to our 

Question 9, of your expeiience in reclaiming certain lands. Has that 
venture paid? — ^It is not a paying concern yet; but I hope it wih pay in the 
long run. ' 

42.899. How many years ago was it that you first reclaimed? — It is the 
seventh, crop. 

42,900 Ml. Ban OIL. That would be 3i years? — ^Yes. 

42.901. The Chairman: And it is not paying you yet? — ^No. I started 
first with just a small area; out of that I have reclaimed about 20 or 26 
squares, that is about 625 acres; that land is paymg me to the extent of 

“about lis.300 per square, but I am spending money on the reclamation of 
the remaining area. 

42.902. It looks as though you may be making a profit on the area you 
first reclaimed and reinvesting ir in reclaiming more land; is that the 
position? — That is not exactly it; the area which I first reclaimed is giving 
me a little income, but I am investing more money to leclaim further areas. 

42.903. You use steam power to break up the land? — Yes. 

42.904. Do you continue cultivating by the same means or do you adopt 
bullock cultivation once you have broken up the land? — ^No, it is j’ust the 
same system of cultivation; I plough with steam tackle, but the land I have 
reclaimed I have given over to the tenants on the hatai system. 

42,905 And they are using bullock cultivation ^ — They are using bullock 
cultivation, but J supplement their methods by the steam tackle, I give 
them one ploughing, and I charge about Rs.3 per acre. 

42.906. You give them one deep ploughing a year? — ^Yes, one deep plough- 
ing with the steam tackle each year after one crop Supposing they raise 
a cotton crop now, after the cotton is harvested, I give them one ploughing 
to break up the land^ and I chaige Ils.3 per acre for that 

42.907. To what depth are you ploughing? — Six to eight inches. 

42,908 Are there indications that the saline condition of the land that 
you reclaimed three years ago is improving p — I t is improving, but the 
trouble is that it depends upon good cultivation, one portion which was 
cultivated by a very bad cultivator has lapsed into bad ground again, but 
if the area is cultivaied by a good cultivator it goes on improving. 

42.909. Is that land commanded by a canal? — ^Yes. The trouble with this 
land is that unless it is properly cultivated and very carefully cultivated it 
goes back. 

42.910. And becomes as hard as ever? — ^Yes. 

42.911. Are there traces that this particular tract of land has ever been 
cultivated before P — ^No, it has never been cultivated befoie. 

42.912. How long does the efl&ect of the gypsum lastP Have you been 
able to check that? — 'No, I have not been able to check that 

42.913. Does the sand tend to go down and disappear or does it remain 
on the surface? — It remains on the surface. 

42,914 Do you notice any diminution in the disinclination of the Jat 
cultivator to undertake secondary industrial occupations such as fruit- 
f arming, chicken-farming and so on? — Certainly that disinclination is 
decreasing now to au appieciable extent 

42,915. You say poultry is a very paying industry if properly managed; 
what leads you to take that view? — ^Because where the market towns are 
springing up there is a great demand for eggs, table poultry and so on. 
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42.916. That demand is not being entirely satisfied at the moment P — It 
13 not being entirely satisfied, as a matter of fact, in some small towns 
eggs are dearer than they are in Lahore 

42.917. Have von studied the technical side of the poultry industry at all P 
—No. 

42,918 'What view do you take on the cinestion of the burning of cow- 
dung p Is it doing a great deal of harm to the landP — It is certainly doing 
great harm, but I think the cultivators are now realising the loss they 
sustain bv burning this cowduiig; they realise that if put on the soil it 
will increase conside’^ably the yield of the crop. 

42,919. How do you account for the growing knowledge of the cultivator 
in that respect P — Take sugarcane, for example. Every cultivator finds that 
unless he uses farmyard manure he cannot get a good crop. That is the 
case with all the more highly-paying crops. 

42,920 The introduction of such crops has educated the cultivator P — ^Tes. 

42,921. Ho you find people make arrangements with various villagers to 
buy from them the cowdung produced by their cattle P Can you buy cow- 
dung in a village? — In one village where I have land, I have bought oow- 
dung from two cultivators, because their land was exceedingly good and 
they did not require it. In the ordinary way every zamindar w6u]id require 
hit cowdung for his own land. 

42,922 You could not purchase at economic prices any surplus oowdung 
in an oi din ary village? — ^No 

42,923. Are vou making any compost? — What I am doing is to dig pits in 
which I place all the rubbi^ of the village. After five or six months I 
put it on to the fields. 

42,924 Is that proving quite successful P — ^Very successful. 

42,926. How many pairs of working bullocks do you keep for your land? 
— Generally two pairs for one square of 25 acres. 

42.926. How much land do you farm yourself by direct farming? — On this 
particularly bad land, I do direct farming to the extent of about 70 squares, 
or 1,700 acres. 

42.927 . How many pairs of bullocks do you keep for that area P — ^Aib present 
I have 40 pairs. 

42.928. Ml. Soheris: Assisted by steam? — Tes. 

42.929. The Chairman . Do you have any difficulty in providing these 
working bullocks with sufficient and good enough fodder all through the 
year? No. At present I grow sufficient fodder for my bullocks for aU the 
year. 

42.930. Is there no season for shortage? — ^I do not feel it now. 

42.931. Do you preserve any fodder P — No, we do not preserve any fodder, 
but we bave b/iusa. 

42.932. Have you attempted to make any silage at all P— No. 

42.933. Do you keep any milch cows? — ^Yes. 

42,9^. Have you any difficulty in providing them with proper food all 
through the year? — There is not much difficulty in providing food. I have 
lately started sheep farming there for manuring I have about 200 sheep 
there at present, but later on I am going to keep about 1,000 sheep just 
to help me in providing manure. 

42,936 Do you fold them on the land and move them about? — No. I 
have reserved four or five squares for the purpose, because it is bad land In 
this land I have grown sajp and hkar trees which provide them with food. 
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42.936. You enclose the sheep in a particular square and leave them 
there until they have eaten the whole of the crop P — No, there are those four 
or five squares, and then there is some waste land, there on which the sheep 
can feed. There is dif&culty with regard to fodder at present, but as soon 
as fodder is available I mean to extend the system. 

42.937. Do these sheep pay.P — At present I only want manure, and I let 
the man who feeds them take the wool and so on. 

42.938. Sir Seniy Lumence In regard to poultry farming, is there any 
prejudice amongst certain sections of the population against eating eggsP 
— do not think that is the case in the Punjab. 

42.939. Do all Sikhs eat eggs^ — ^Yos, they do. 

42.940. You are a Sikh^ — ^Yes. 

42.941. And even all Hindus? — There may be some who have some 
religious prejudice, but the Siklis aie permitted to eat eggs according to 
their faith. 

42.942. And do the Brahmins eat eggs tooP Some do not, but some of 
them do. 

42.943. You think that there is no strong objection to this industry in the 
Punjab? — No, I do not think so. 

42.944. Is the eating of poultry also universal? — ^Yes, except with a 
certain class of Brahmins; otherwise it is universal 

42.945. There are, therefore, good prospects for the development of the 
poultry industry throughout the country? — ^Yes. 

42,948. Sir Thonvis Middleton . You keep two pairs of ibullocks on each 
square of land. Are these actually employed for more than half the year? 
— canal irrigated lands it would come to about half the year. 

42,947. In the half year when they are working, how much grain do 
you give them every day? — It aU depends on the capacity of the 
cultivator. 

42.948 "What do you yourself give? — We generally allow about three 
seers for one pair. 

42.949 During the time when the work is light, do they get any grain 
at all? — No, then they graze in the fi.eldB and also get dry hhusa. 

42.950. Do you give your cows grain after calving? — ^No, not after 
calving. 

42.951. What I mean is this. When the cow is in full milk, how much 
gram do you allow her? — Roughly two seers. 

42.952. And then you expect how much milk from her® — ^A good cow 
ought to yield about 8 to 10 seers. 

42.953. And you give only two seers of gram? — ^But besides that they 
also get foria cake with hhusa and green fodder. 

42.954. How much cake do you give m addition? — ^About two seers of 
cake per day. 

42.955. When the oow is dry for two or three months before she calves, 
do you give her any gram or cake? — When the cow is dry, generally we 
give hei cake with hhusa, but no gram. 

42.956. How much cake do you give? — ^About two or three seers. 

42,956a, What kind of cake do you use? — Tona seed cake. 

42.957. Mr. Calvert. Toria is a rape seed? — ^Yes. 

42.958. Bit Thomas Middleton : You suggest that these demonstration 
farms run by Government should be given over to young graduates. Do you 
not think it requires a good deal of experience to run a demonstration 
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farmP — I tJunk demonstration farms are useful lu order to induce 
agriculturists to adopt improved methods, and the graduates have certainly 
some knowledge of agriculture and ought to be able to run these farms. 

45.959. But they are only beginners when they came out of a college, 
and you cannot expect them the first year after leaving Lyallpui to lun 
a demonstration farm by themselves ? — I think they ought to be able to 
do so As a matter of fact, even now there are some farms which are 
run by Agricultural College people who have not much experience 

42.960. But those farms are duly supervised® — Even in those cases, 1 
would suggest that the farms should be supervised by the Agricultural 
Department. 

42.961. Yon mean that they would merely have charge of the labour, 
and that all the general arrangements would be made by the depaitment? 
— ^Not the general arrangements. The farms would be run generally by 
the graduates, but the Agricultural Department would watch their 
activities and see that they were carrying out their work properly 

42.962. How long have yon yourself been farming? — Since I left college. 

42.963. Do yon think you could have provided a good demonstration in 
the first two or three years after you left the college ? — was never a student 
of the Agricultural College 

42.964. Mr. Bai'ron Your original home is in the iShahpur District and 
you own lands on the lower Bari Doab canal? — ^Yes, I bought the land in 
auction there and then set up a ginning factory. 

42.965. You got a lease of this bad land in April, 1923? — ^Yes 

42.966. It is 2,624 aoies, is it not® — les. 

42.967. When did you begin cultivating it? — ^My first crop was the lihanf 
crop of 1924. 

42,968 Was there a condition in your lease that for the first four harvests 
you should pay no land revenue or water-rate? — ^Yes. 

42.969. And for the fifth to eighth harvest you pay quarter to half rates? 
— Yes. 

42.970. At the end of five years you have the option of purchase? — ^Yes 

42.971. At what price? — ^Rs.25 per acre. 

42.972. That is the original value of the land before yon reclaimed it? — 
Yes. 

42.973. It would be far less than the value of the land after you have 
had it for five years? — I do not know what the cost of the improvements 
would come to, but I think it will be less. 

42.974. Anyhow, you are satisfied with the terms of your lease ? — ^Yes. 

42.975. During the course ot your work, have you applied to the 
Agricultural Department tor assistance and advice from time to time? — 
Yes. 

42.976. And have yon always got that advice and assistance? — ^Yes 

42.977. I am only asking this question because a witness yesterday 
declared that he could not get any advice from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Whenever yon have applied tor any advice, you have invariably 
got it? — Certainly. 

42.978. Do you regard it os good advice? Were the results good? — 
The Deputy Director has been watching all the operations I have been 
carrying on, and I took this idea of gypsum from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The Deputy Director of Agriculture was very much struck with the 
idea of putting on sand for the improvement of the soil. 
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42.979. You Jiave got no grievance agaanst the department, luave youP — 
I have not got any particular grievance. The only thing that I wanted 
to point out was that the Agricultural Department ougjht to help the 
cultivators more on the field than they are doing at present. 

42.980. That is perhaps a question of how many Agricultural Assistants 
and other staff generally there are in the department? — do not know. 
The staff ought to be increased ; that is my opinion. 

42.981. >S'ir Thomas Middleton • How much sand do you put on per ocreP 
— ^About SjOOO cubic feet per acre. 

42.982. It must be very expensive? — iWe generally have sandy tihbos, 
heaps of sand, within a radius of a anile, and we can get it. Generally 
in the winter the Pathans come aud their labour is cheap. 

42.983. What will you have to pay for labour per head? — I pay by con- 
tract, I generally pay from Us.? to Rs.l2 per 1,000 cubic feet. It depends 
on the distance. 

42,984 Sir Heniy Lainener How tar do you carry the sand? — ^Up to 
half a nule. 

42,984a. On donkeys? — ^Yes. 

42.985. Sir James MacKerna Yon are an M A. of the Punjab University? 
— ^Yes. 

42.986. In what subj’ectP — History. 

42.987. What induced you to take up agriculture? — I had land already, 
so I was specially interested in it. 

42.988. You were stimulated by the attempts of other gentlemen to 
redaim these waste areas? — No; I tried it myself. Government was 
running an experimental hara reclamation farm. I saw that before taking 
up this laud, and I was tempted to try it too, and I also wanted to interest 
myself in agriculture. 

42.989. What did the steam tackle cost you? — Rs.62,000; that is the 
K type. 

42.990. What does it cost you per acre? — -Rs.S-S-O to Bs.4. 

42.991. Mr, Powler sent you men to instal it? — Yes. 

42.992. You told the Chairman that you keep a couple of hundred sheep. 
Why do you keep them? Por wool? — ^Por the purpose of manure only. 

42.993. Frofessor Gangulee: How many acres have you already reclaimed? 
— About 600 acres. 

42.994. Would you tell the Commission your cost of reclamation per 
acre? — ^I cannot exactly tell you because the area that I am reclaiming 
is scattered about in different places. I cannot say now that such and such 
an area has been reclaimed at such a cost till the whole area is reclaimed. 
But till now the whole thing has cost me about Rs.3, 08,000. 

42.995. You have irrigation facilities there? — Yes. 

42.996. Do you find the apphcation of gypsum very useful? — I do not find 
it very useful; I find it useM to some extent; it is very costly. 

42.997. Does your soil contain more sodium chloride than sodium 
carbonate P — ^Yes. 

42.998. So, by indgation you would get good results? — Yes, by flooding 
1 am able to get better results. 

42.999. Mr, Calve ft. Do you think that a law which prohibited sub- 
division below half a square would be welcome? — il think it would be 
welcome because the cultivators feel that a further sub-division takes sway 
much of the profit of their labour. 
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43.000. Having got down to a stage where a man who owns half a square 
Jias two sons, could you limit mheritance to one son only.-' — Obviously 
that has to be done; otherwise the sulj-division would go on. 

43.001. Do you think it could be done without creating any resentment S' 
— i think so. 

43.002. Are you a ELhatri ? — ^Yes. 

43.003. What are your tenants? — ^They are Marghi Sikhs and Arams 

43.004. Have you any Khatri tenants? — No. 

43.005. Mr. Kamab. As a practical farmer what is your experience of 
Agricultural graduates ? — 1 have not got any experience of them. Only 
those belonging to the Agricultural Department come and visit my farm; 
that IS all -the experience I have. 

43.006. Have you tried to attract middle clnS's youth to fanning, the same 
as you do? Have you made any definite attempt to interest them? — Of 
-course, in one way I have' done so. I had got one or two men m my service. 
I gave them two or three squares and made them work there. They 
have taken so much interest than at present they have taken 60 or 70 
squares on lease and are working them. 

43,00’’. So that the middle class youth can make money if his interest 
is aroused? — Certainly. 

43,008 Ton have tried it and found it successful.^ — Certainly. 

43.009. They do not run away to cities ” — There is one trouble; in cities 
they have more comforts and the village life is not so attractive as the 
town life; there is trouble in that way. But if the village life becomes 
more attractive, then I think the middle class youth will remain in the 
■village. 

43.010. You say on the last page that much requires to be done by the 
State in the matter of encouraging oil pressing, sugai-makiug and cotton- 
seed utilisation. You have here a Director of Industries, I suppose — 
Yes. 

43,011- Have you consulted him about oil pressing? — I have consulted 
him and I have also got one or two oil presses, but because the oil refining 
requires a lot of capital, unless the Government sets a plant for oil refining 
it IS difficult for people to take it up. 

43.012. "What was the geueial attitude of the Director of Industries in 
giving you help or advice — His attitude has been very sympathetic. 

43.013. About sugar refining, have you made any attempt in that direction 
in moving Government.® — No, I have not. 

43.014. As a Member of the Council, have you ascertained Tihat their 
-attitude is® — ^We have had no opportunity of ascertaining their views 

43,016. Mr. JRoherfs . Do you agi-ee that it will lie a good thing to attract 
more capital to agriculture? — Ceitainly, it will be a good thing 

43.016. In your case you are spending a good deal more money than 
the ordinary man could afford, are you not? — Certainly. 

43.017. I believe you are a member of the Irrigation Advisory Committee 
in your district? — ^Yea. 

43.018. And you are in close touch with public opinion? You are the 
Vice-President of the Notified Area Committee? — Yes. 

43.019. Speaking generally, do you consider that the policy of remodel- 
ling the outlets starting from the tail up towards the canal head is sound, 
or would you prefer to have it started from the head? — I think it will be 
better if they remodel from’ the head downwards. 
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43,020. "Witb regaid to the you recommend for the agriculttu-al 

graduates, 1 think you will admit that Rb. 600 or Rs 600 a square would 
l»e a moderate rent for canal lands P — Yes, for good lamds. 

43,021 So these five squai'es would return Rs.2,500 or Rs.SjOOO per 
annum — Yes. 

43.022. It would be equivalent to nearly Rs.250 a month? — Yes, 

43.023. From that point of view do you not think it is a very expensive 
method of subsidising P — I do not think so, because if the Government were 
to run these demonstiatiou farms departmentally, the Government would 
not get auy profit out of them, but if a graduate were to run these farms, 
he w'ould be able to make a profit 

43,024 Why do you think the Government wiU not get a profit? — 
Because the man m charge will get so much and there are other supervising 
and other charges to be met. I do not know whether the farms are profitable 
The experimental farms ought certainly to be run by the Government, 
not demonstration larnis. 

43,026 Yon use departmental seed for wheat and so on P — 'Yes. 

43,026 I think you take a good deal of interest in recommending bhese 
seeds to the people round about youP — ^Yes. 

43,027. You supply cotton seeds fiom your factories and you help 
generally ? — Yes. 

(The witness withdrew ) 


Mr- SHIV DEV SINGH, Honorary Magistrate, Siranwali 
(District Sialkot). 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2. — AonicuiymuL Edtjoation’. — (i) Yes, the supply of teachers 
and institutions is sufficdent. 

(ii) There is urgent need tor extension of teaching facilities in Sialkot 
District 

(iii) Yes, the teachers in rural areas should be drawn from the 
agricultural classes. 

(v) Mostly Government service is tbe main incentive which induces boys 
to study agriculture. 

(vi) Yes, the agricultural classes mainly supply the pupils. 

(viii) Nature study, school plots and s^ool farms are useful. 

(ix) Most ot the students enter Government service. 

(x) (i.) By making agriculture more productive and more remunerative 

(xi) None. 

(xii) The most powerful means are literature, the press, and the 
tonring lectures. In the Punjab, as elsewhere in India, the masses are 
generally illiterate, so that the first essential for the success of any scheme 
should be the removal of illiteracy. As soon as this is accomplished, the 
village libraries and the press wiU be taken advantage of. So long as 
illiteracy continues, touring lecturers are the only means of adult educa- 
tion available No non-ofi5eial agency exists for this purpose, but various 
depaitmeiits of Government, such as Agriculture, Oo-operation, Veterinary 
and Public Health are doing something. The cinema and the magic lantern 
will also be useful 

Question 3. — Demonstbation and Propaganda. — (a) There exists a 
demonstration farm run by Agricultural Department at the headquarters 
of this district. This farm has influenced the practice of agriculture to 
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some extent An important move in this direction hiio lecently heen made 
"by the Co-operative Department who have oiganised better farming 
societies wherein members are pledged to follow the methods of agiictdtiire 
recommended by oflGLoers of Department of Agriculture These societies 
will lead to the imitation of improved methods by the neighbouring 
cultivators 

(6) The best and the cheapest means seem to be the organisation of more 
societies of the type described above. The Agricultural Department should 
help them by their advice. There should also be one demonstration farm 
run by Government at each, convenient centre for about fifty villages. 

(c) Expert advice will be adopted if the cultivator finds it really pays 
him to adopt it. There should, be more demonstration farms and more 
touring instructors. 

(cZ) I am not aware of any instance of failure. I know of one instance 
of success in this district. In response to a circular issued by the Director 
of Agnculture, some villages were selected for intensive propaganda jointlv 
by the Agricultural Department and Co-opeiative Departments. In one 
of them, namely, at Fatehgarh, the success achieved has been wonderful. 
The village has now been organised into a co-operative better-farming 
society. The old deshi plough has been replaced by the Meston, while 
90 per cent, of the area under cultivation is under improved varieties of 
wheat, cotton and sugarcane. The movement for better cultivation has 
spread to other villages in the neighbourhood also, where 60 to 90 per cent, 
of the area is being cultivated by improved methods. 

Qubstion 5. — ^FifTAiirccB. — ^a) Co-operative credit is developing steadily in 
this district, and there aeems no better way of financing agricultural 
operations for short periods. So far as long-term credit is concerned, 
mortgage hanis on cooperative lines should be organised. The matter has 
been under diacussion for some time past and I understand the Co-operative 
Department is taking steps to organise such banks. 

(6) I think the Government system of taccavi loans is not very popular, 
and should be replaced by making such advances through co-operative credit 
societies which are now very numerous in this district. 

Qubstion 6. — 'AGBicuTiTUKAL Ikdebtedness. — ( i^ The main causes of 
borrowing are : — 

1. TJnremunerative holdings. The pressure of population has reduced 
the holdings to such a degree that most cultivators are running their 
farms almost at a loss. This necessitates borrowing and is tending to 
further aggravate the situation. 

2 Thriftlessness of cultivators. 

3. Heavy mortality among cattle. 

4. The vicious system of moneylending as practised by the money- 
lenders. 

6. Vicissitudes of nature, such as failure of rains, etc. 

6. Litigation. 

7. Extravagant ceremonial expenditure. 

(ii) The sources of credit aie — 

1. Co-operative credit societies. 

2. Indigenous moneylending as practised by the moneylender. 

3. Cattle dealers who give cattle on credit, 

4. Petty shop-keepers who supply some articles on credit. 

(lii) T5ie reasons preventing repayment are; — 

1. Failure of crops. 

2. Low morale, due to poverty, 

3. Facilities and extension allowed by moneylenders in order to 
retain custom. 
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<b) Xo sptcial niea&uie'. are de&iiable as they vroilld lead to degenei ation. 
If) ileasuves limiting the right of mortgage and sale should he adopted. 
Non-terminable niortgage^> should be prohibited 

Question 7 . — Fbag^ientation or Holdings — { n ) No means are possible 
at present. 

(ti) (i) Ignoiance and mutual distrust among the people. 

<iij Lack of confidence in the Revenue staff. 

(ill) Consolidation of holdings by the Co-operative Department is being 
successfully done in this district. 

(c) Yes Legislation is necessary. 

Question S. — Ihei&.^tion. — (^a) New irrigation schemes may be tried in 
Sialkot District 

1 ^ 1 ) In perennial canals even, the supply is not regular. At certain periods 
tlie canal closes, even though the water is badly needed for certain crops 
in certain localities. 

(in) Facilities may be provided for water-lifting by means of improved 
water lifts. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers — (u) By increasing the number of cattle pas- 
tures, and by pieserving the manure pioperly so that it is well rotted. Round 
about the Sialkot District tbeie is scope tor the application of moliica cake 
111 the case of fertilisers, facilities must be provided for preparing them in 
this country. 

Lectures, propaganda, village libraries, demonstration plots run by the 
Agricultural Department in difterent places to show the practical utility of 
improved methods — all these are important. 

Hedges should be planted all round the estate boundaries to serve as 
fencing and to produce wood for home consumption. 

Qubbtion 11. — Crops. — (a) (i) Progress can be made by adopting improved 
methods of cultivation and improved seeds. 

(li) Yes, they should be introduced if properly proved on some experi- 
mental farm to suit a certain locality. 

(iii) The distribution of improved seeds has already been taken up by 
the Agricultural Department, hut more facilities are required. 

(iv) Can be brought about by granting free licences to bunt. 

\h) Not yet. 

(c) The Agricultural Department is doing what is necessary. 

Question 12 — Cultivation. — (i) Yes Just after harvesting the crop, 
the field must be ploughed up with a furrow-tuinmg plough 

Definite rotations are very essential, keeping the followmg points m 
view: — 

(i) Certain exliaustive crops should not be encouraged year after year. 

(ii) Sowing of one crop year after year is to he avoided. 

(ill) Facilities must he provided for every field to get manure at regular 
intervals. 

(iv) Leguminous ciops must he grown frequently in the rotation. There 
must he a suitable rotation for Sialkot district. I suggest wheat, maize, 
stnji, sugarcane. 

(v) None 

(vi) ClroAving of the more important crops in mixture should be avoided. 

Question 13. — Chop Protection, Internal and External. — ( i) I can only 
suggest that facilities may be provided for research on the pests and diseases 
affecting each crop. 
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Question 14. — iMPi.r^raNTS — (a) I have nothing to suggest. 

(&) Education, propaganda, distribution ot leaflets, making demonstra- 
tions m the villages and arranging cultural plots, improved implement-,. 
Above all, facilities must be provided, for the local manuiaetuie of implements. 
This TTork is entrusted to the Agricultural Department The Department 
must have a workshop for manufacturing these implements. 

(c) Shortage of stocks. The only remedy to meet these difficulties is that 
this work should be taken up by the Agricultural Depariment as mentioned 
above. 


Question 15. — Vetebinart. — (a) The Civil Veterinary Depai'tment should 
be independent. 

(b) (i) Dispensaries are under the District Board. This system does not 
work well. 

(ii) The needs for expansion are not adecjuately met. 

(ill) The control should be transferred to provincial authonties. 

(c) (i) Agriculturists do not make full use of Veterinary dispensaues. 
This IS mainly due to ignorance and prejudice. The remedy is education. 

(u) There are no touring dispensaries in this district. 

(d) Inoculation is popular in this district, but the hospitals cannot supply 
serum in sufficient quantity. Degislation dealing with contagious diseases 
would be unpopular. Education and propaganda are required. 

(e) Very often sufficient serum is not available. 

(/) Preventive inoculation is popular. No fees are charged, 

(g) Further facilities for research on animal diseases are desirable. A 
provincial veterinary research institution should be established. 

(h) Special investigations should be conducted by research officers in the 
Province. 

(i) No superior officer is needed. 

Question 16.— Aniiox, Husbandry.— (&) Over-stocking of common pastures 
causes injury to the cattle. 

(iij Absence of enclosed pastures does not produce much effect. 

(iii) Dry fodder is sometimes insufficient j this leads to injury of cattle. 
(it) Absence of green fodder in the diy season is also another cause ot 

injury. 

(c) The fodder shortage is worst in November, December and January. 
id) No special method. 

(e) The remedy lies in more education. 


Question 17.— Agricultural Industries. — (a) Every cultivator works tor 
about 200 days in a year. He remains idle in slack season. 

(c) Lack of education. 

(d) Government sboidd take the initiative. 

if) , 

(h) jSlore education is the remedy. 

Question 18.— Agricultural Labour.— (a) No special measures are needed 
in the Punjab ; the labour is sufficiently mobile, 

(5) There is no shortage ot agricultural labour in this province. 

(c) No special measures are needed. 

Question 22.— Co-operation.— («) The progress of the co-operative move- 
ment IS satisfactory. No siiecial steps are needed. 

(c) Special legislation is needed. 

(d) Societies in this district are achieving their objects. 

Question 23. — General Educ.\tion. — (a) Education should be given a rural 

(6) (i) Education in the rural areas should be such as to benefit the culti- 
vator in his industry. . 

(lii) The reason is that education is not appreciated. 
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Qvlsjion '2i , — Ariii ACTING Capital. — (a) Agriculture must be made more 
pacing. This cau be done by the lutroduction of improved technical methods. 

\0) General ignorance. 

Qrx&TioN 25. — ^Welf.vue op the Rukal Population. — ^a) Rural hygiene 
needs more attention Government should construct a model village and 
induce people to construct their houses accordingly. 

More education should be provided. Some measures should be taken to 
dcrl tvith village poudi and the manuie heaps that are common sources of 
unhygienic conditions. 

The social side of village life should be developed. In Europe the club 
system is very useful. These may be started and promoted in villages in the 
Punjab also. 

Economic surveys should be conducted. The Board of Economic In- 
quiry i'' doing useful work in this direction. Its functions should be 
enlarged. 


Oral Evidence. 

43j02S. The Chamnua: Hr. Shiv Dev Singh, you are an Honorary 
Magistrate of Siranwah in the District of Sialkot? — ^Yes. 

43,G2y. You have pionded us with a note ot the evidence that you wish 
to give; may we ask you some questions on that, or are there any additions 
or corrections that you wish to make? — ^No. 

43,030. I observe irom your note that you attach impoitanoe to literature 
as a means of spreading information about^improved agriculture? — ^Yes. 

43,t»31. You rightly point out that illiteracy is a bar to the full usefulness 
of that means of disseminating information? — Certainly it is, it is at the 
bottom of everything j that bar should be removed. 

43.032. Is it your experience that a few men who are literate in a viUage 
wih read out literature provided to their neighbours who are not so fortu- 
nate? — Yes, there are very few people who are hterate among the agricul- 
tural classes; it is difiELcult to adopt any improved methods unless that diffi- 
culty IS removed; they stick to the old methods. 

43.033. Perhaps they are right to stick to their old methods until they are 
certain that the new methods are better than the old? — Quite so. 

43.034. Have you taken any active mterest in the co-operative movement? 
— ^Yes, I am Piesideut of a Central Bank, but, as my tehsil is now attached 
to this part of the district, I shall relinquish that pointion. 

43.035. Is the movement active and progressive in your District? — ^Yes, it 
IS most satisfactory. 

43.036. Have you reason to hope that it may extend to an important 
extent in the future? — Yes, I eerteinly do; theie is great scope for its 
extension ; it has done a lot of good to the agriculturists ; it is the sole means 
of financing them. 

43.037. But I see from your remarks on page 386 of your note that you 
are of the opinion that land mortgage baris should be organised for the 
provision of long term credit? — Yes. 

43.038. Can you account at all for the fact that the Government system 
of tiiccavi IS not very popular? — It is largely due to the delay in getting 
the taccari through the tehsil staff; by the time they give the money it is 
no use , my idea is to give it through the’ co-operative societies, 

43.039. To give taceavi loans through the Central Bonks? — Yes. 

43.040. The Commission has been told that on the whole the co-operative 
credit societies have not had the effect of reducing the rate of interest 
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demanded by moneylenders; do you agree with that? — The moneylenders’ 
profeeeion has gone to a great extent, wealthy moneylenders are reduced to 
poverty 

43.041. Hare they invested their capital to any extent in the co-operative 
movement? — Yes, they have, they know that the money is absolutely safe, 
and there is no trouble in getting it back as there as when they lend it to 
cultivators and have to go to a Oivil Court. One big moneylender has 
invested nearly Hs.SOjOOO in the co-operative movement 

43.042. Are you a landholder yourself? — Yes, I am a landlord, I do not 
farm myself, I lease out the land to tenants, I supervise myself; I do not 
employ a middleman, and the tenants are contented and get a good margin 
of profit. 

43.043. Have you any co-operative societies foi better f aiming in your 
district? — Yes, I think there is one. 

43.044. But you are not familiar with its working® — ^No, it is too far 
from where I am. 

43.045. I see on page 387 that yon hold that the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment should be independent of the Agricultural Department? — Yes. 

43.046. What causes yon to take that view? — I think it would be more 
satisfactory to place it in a separate department. 

43.047. Are you not satisfied with the way in which the Civil Veterinary 
Department is being conducted at this moment? — ^No. 

43.048. What complaints have you? — ^No special complaints, but I do not 
think it is working satisfactorily. 

43.049. Yon say the system by which the veterinary dispensaries are 
under the District Boards is not working well? — No, I do not think it is. 

43,060 WTiat would you suggest as an alternative system of administra- 
tion? — ^The department must be directly under the control of the Veterinary 
Department. 

43,051. You would like to see them taken away from the District Boards? 
—Yes. 

43,062, Would not that he something of a retrograde step? Is it not the 
pob^ of Government to encourage control by the local authority of these 
institutions P — Yes, perhaps to a certain extent that is so, but for the 
efficient woiking of the veterinary dispensaries I think it would be better 
to put them directly under the control of the Veterinary Department. 

43.053, The demand for inoculation is increasing? — Yes, I think it is. 

43.054, The prejudice is being removed ?— Yes, but there is not enough 
serum. 

43.055. Broadly speaking, what is the condition of the woikmg cattle in 
yonr district? — ^Fairly good, I think. 

43.056. Do they suffer from shortage of fodder at particular seasons? — 
Sometimes there is shortage of fodder. 

-43,057. Have you studied this system of preserving fodder by means of a 
pit, making silage? — ^No. We have good pasture grounds; we have grass 
and fodder crops. 

43.058. Your months of shortage aie November, December and January? 
— Yes, those three months. 

43.059. Have you any suggestions to make for remedying that shortage? 

1 have no suggestion but that of storing in good seasons; wheat straw 

can be stored. 

43.060. Is it stored gs straw, and then cut for bhusa when it is taken out 
of the stack?— Yes- Some people buy it for speculative purposes and sell it 
when it is dearer. 
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43,061. Are lectures given in the district iritli which you are familiar ■' — 
do' not think they are given yet, but they ought to be given. 

43,063. Do you think they would become popular? — Yes, there is no doubt 
ley would; that is the only way of approaching the people. 

43.063. Has the practice of agriculture changed at all within your recol- 
ction? Is there any improvement in the system? — ^Tes. theie is tome 
nprovement. 

4.3,064 Do you think that the average cultivator has confidence in the 
jconiinendations of the Agricnltural Department? — ^Yes; they have to some 
stent where tliey see it being practically done before their eyes. 

43.063. Is your locality a canal irugated area? — ^Yes, there is a kharif 
lannel where they only get one crop, where there is perennial irrigation, 
ley get tw’o crops. 

43.066. Are there any tube wells in the neighbourhood? — No. 

43.067. Are there any ordinary wells ^ — ^Tes; in my village there are 22 
ells; the rahi crop is generally grown on that land by lift irrigation. 

43.068. Are these wells irrigating laud which is also commanded by a 
inaiP — No, canal irrigated land is separate from this. 

43.069. I thought perhaps well-water was supplementing water at a time 
'hen the canal-carried water was not available*’ — No, that is not possible, 
ecause rice wants a lot of water and only the canal can supply that water. 

43.070. You say with confidence that the co-operative credit movement in 
our district has substantially improved the economic position of the culti- 
ator® — ^Yes, I am certain it has. 

43.071. Has it eased the load of debt? — ^Yes, many people have redeemed 
beir mortgaged lands and have become very prosperous; they are now free 
rom the moneylenders. 

43.072. Have many societies failed in your district to your knowledge? — 
think very few. 

48.073. 6o that the movement and the principles of co-operation carry a 
rood name in that district? — ^Yes, a very good name indeed. 

43.074. Are there many critics? — Yes, of course there are those who are 
lit by it. 

43.075. Tlie moneylenders? — Yes, they are the only ones. 

43.076- That is human nature? — ^Yes. But it is a great thing for the 
LgricuIturist'S. 

43.077. Ale there any other critics? — I do not know. 

43.078. Do many of the more conservative cultivators stand out against 
oining the oo-operative society? — ^Yes, of couise, the moneylenders are the 
mly people who are opposed to oo-operation. 

43.079. What type of primary society do you favour : a small primary 
lOoiety of say 50 members or a large one of 200? — They are both good. 

43.080. You think there is room for both® — Yes. 

43,031. Piofessor Gangulee . You do not farm your own land? — No, I do 
lot; I lease it to tenants for farming. 

43.082. Can you tell us whether the educated landowners of your district 
re disinclined to farm their own land? — ^No, they are not disinclined, pro- 
'ided there is a profit, if some expert from the Agricultural Department 
hows them how-' to cultivate the land so as to make a profit out of it. 

43.083. That is the only thing you want? — ^Yes. 

43.084. With proper ^idance, the landowners of volir district would farm 
Jieir own land.? — Cei-tainly. I would do it myself.' 
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43.0S5. Have you asked for the assistance of the department? — No. 

4dj086. Prom where -do the eultivatoia ot the district obtain the seed 
they require® — There are certain stores, but more societies aie required 
for storing seeds. 

43.087. Are these stoies maintained by Government? — ^Yes, by the 
Agiicultural Department. 

43.088. Do you know where yom own tenants get their seed from? — 
They generally use the seed they glow on their own fields. 

43.089. They do not obtain seed from Government stores? — Sometimes, 
but this year they did not. 

43.090. 1 understand that in yonr district yon depend chiefly on well 
irrigation P — Yes. 

43.091. What water-lifting arrangements have you? The Persian wheel? 
— Yes, worked by a bullock., 

43.092. Can you suggest am practical methods by which Government 
might encourage the sinking of new wells? — Government could give taccavi 
for it , that is the only way. 

43.093. Is cattle-breeding by itself a profitable business proposition? — 
In our district we do not bre^ cattle for sale. 

43.094. No one has taken to cattle-breeding as a profession? — No. 

43,095 Is there a co-operative cattle-breeding society? — ^I do not 

remember. 

43.096. On page 384 you refer to adult education, and yon say no non- 
of&cial agency exists in this Province. Can you explain why that is? — 
No one has taken the matter up. 

43.097. Have District Boards taken any interest in it? — I do not know, 

43.098. You surest that cattle dealers give cattle on credit. Is that a 
common practice? — ^Yes. 

43,099- How do they realise their money? — When the crop is ready the 
people pay them from the sale of the produce of their laud. 

43.109. What happens if the animal dies® — They have to pay just the 
same, and they often find it difficult to do it. 

43.101. Do they execute any bond® — ^Tes, there is a regular bond. Some- 
times they are sued in court. 

48.102. You seem to suggest there is no long-term credit system in your 
district as yet? — ^That is so. 

43.103. How do the cultivators obtain long-term loans® — They have to go 
to the ordinary moneylender, but I think the mortgage hanks which are 
now being considered will advance long-term loans. 

43.104. Is there any subsidiary industry in yooir district to which the 
people might turn? — ^No. 

43.105. Mr. Kamat Have you heard of the activities for the welfare of 
the agriculturist carried on in the Gurgaon district by llr. Brayne? — 
No. 

43.106. Suppose a reduction in the land revenue assessment were given 
to the agriculturist, would that encourage to a considerable extent the 
planting of trees for fuel and other purposes? — Yes. 

43.107. Similarly, would it also encourage the enclosure of pastures? — 
Yes. 

43,108 Do you think that would be a very good scheme? — ^Yes. 

48.109. You support both those ideas? — Yes. 
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43.110. Have you unjthiug to suggest as supplementary occupations for 
the agriculturist.*^ — No. 

43.111. What about rope-making, basket-making and toy-making? — Tlio 
agriculturists cannot take up these things unless there is someone to guide 
them and show them what to do. If some department took the matter up, 
something might be done. 

43.112. No guidance is being given at present? — That is so. If it is 
given, it will be followed. 

43.113. At present it is no man's business to interest himself in these 
things? — That is so. 

43.114. No depaitment is looking after it? — ^That is so. 

48.116. Do you think the time has come when the Local Government 
should appoint an officer to take up this matter in earnest? — ^Yes. 

43,116- It should be carried beyond the talking stage?— Yes. 

48.117. Mt, Boberts . Do not the villagers do rope-making? Do they not 
make their own ropes ? — Yes, for their own use, but not to a large extent. 

43,118- You mention mohwa cake as having given good results. Can 
you give us any specific information about that? — No. 

43.119. Have you tiied it yourself? — No 

43.120. What made you say it had given good results? — ■! have heard from 
people who have tried it that it is useful. 

43,120a. What ha^ your education been? Have you been to college? — 'No. 
I was educated privately. 

43.121. You learned English at home? — ^Yes, and I improved my educa- 
tion by private study. 

43.122. Did you answer this Questionnaire yourself? — ^Yes. I am fond of 
reading and writing in English. 

43.123. Mr. JBanon- How long have you lieen an Honorary Magistrate? 
— ^A^nt twenty years. 

43.124. How much land have you? — 6,000 acres, in different places. 

43 ,124a. Mostly in the Sialkot district? — ^Yes. 

43,126. Do you cultivate the laud through tenants? — ^Yes 

43.126. Tenants at will or occupancy tenants? — ^Tenants at will. 

43.127. Paying hatai? — 'Yes, and on the direct system. 

43.128. Paying a cath rent? — ^Yes. and also grain. 

43.129. Have you ever applied to the Agricultural Department for advice 
about the working of your land? — ^No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr, GHULAM HASAN KHAN, Hon. Secretary, The Mianwali 
Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Mianwali. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question’ 6. — Einanoe. — (a) Agricultural operations can best be financed 
through co-operative socie-fcies. This system engendeis the habit of thrift 
and self-help among the agriculturists and there is the further advantage 
of control over the use of the loan by th© borrower, i.e., there is always 
a supervising institution -to see whether the borrower has employed the 
loan for a productive purpose or not Current agricultural expenses 
requiring small snms of money can be financed through primary village 
societies and big enterprises through co-operative land mortgage hanks. 
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Short-term ciediL can be easily met tliiough. piimary co-cpei;ative societies, 
financed, in their turn, by central co-operative banks. The latter institu- 
tions have become sufficiently established in this Province and possess enough 
runds to meet the present requirements. 

As regards the provision of long-terms credit to cultivators, the best means 
is. as stated above, through the co-operative lajid mortgage banks, but the 
difh( u!ty experienced in such hanks now in esistenoe is that, foi their funds, 
they solely depend on GJovernment loans. There is no other regular and 
independent source of finance. As these hanks have to advance long-term 
loans of considerable amount, ordinary fixed deposits by individuals, which 
are generally tor one year, cannot be reasonably accepted by these banks. 
Some definite scheme for placing the finances of these institutions on a 
more secure basis must be evolved. I would suggest two methods . 

1. The major portion ol the Government taccavi grant should be advanced 
to these banks. It wiU also tend to enable these banks to lower their 
rate of interest. 

2. The issue of debentures. But this method can succeed only if the 
Government guarantees such loans. 

(b) The present Government system of taccavi is denuded of much of its 
ben^t by the system of red tape-ism one has to encounter before getting 
a loan and similarly at the time of its repayment the same hardships are 
to he endured. Generally, many deserving and modest people can never 
expect to succeed in getting a loan. The major portion of the loan is 
grabbed by quite undeserving people. 

I would suggest that taccavi loans should not be advanced through the 
revenue authorities of a district All provincial taccavi grants should be 
placed at the disposal of the Begisferar, CJoKiperative Societies, who should, 
in Ms turn, apportion it to each district and advance it through the central, 
co-operative and land mortgage banks. 

Question 6. — AoBacuiiTUBAL Indebtedness. — (a) (i) In my opinion the 
main causes of borrowing are : — 

1- Uncertainty of crops; seasonal disasters and limitless fragmenta- 
tion of holdings. 

2. Cattle mortality 

3. Ancestral debt and the methods and malpractices of the indigenous 
moneylender. 

4. Habits of thriftlessness, improvidence and lack of forethought. For 
this even the moneylender is responsible to some extent. 

5. Lack of cottage industries to keep the agriculturist busy during 
days of leisure. 

6. Extravagant expenditure on death and marriage ceremonies. 

7. Litigation. 

(ii) The main sources of credit are: — 

1. Individual moneylender, which, again may be described under two 
separate heads, the agriculturist moneylender and the non-agriculturist 
moneylender. 

2. Co-operative societies. 

3. Grovemment taccavi loans, 

4. Joint Stock Banks. 

(iii; The reasons preventing repayment are- — 

1. The presence of more than one source of credit at the disposal 
of an agriculturist, viz., local sowcara, co-operative societies, taccavi 
loans, 

2. Failure of crops. 

3 Ancestral debt payable to local moneylenders, coupled with the 
malpraofices and unscrupulous tactics of the latter. 

4. Habits of extravagance and lack of forethou^t. 
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5. llie pzeseut system of lavr relating to execution of decrees for 
money. 

{h) 1. Greatrfir spread of the co-operative movement. 

2. Insolvency should be made easier for an agricultural debtor. At 
present, although a debtor is groaning under debt and has absolutely no 
prospect of being able to estricate himself from the burden except through 
insolvency, still the doors oi the insolvency court are closed for him, 
because his assets m laud are more than his habilities It is not taken 
into account whether his inooms from those lands, net or gross, for an 
aveiage ot ten years can be sufficient to liqurdate his debts. The insolvency 
law should be amended in so much as the assets of an agriculturist debtor 
who applies for insolvency should be calculated by the total of his ten 
yeaift’ net income fiom his lands and not from the market value of the 
lands. 

For the more backward districts ot the Western Punjab where the 
agriculturists are hopelessly involved in debt, a special Insolvency Commis- 
sion should be appointed. This Commission may, after inquiry, compulsorily 
adjudge a debtor as insolveut. 

3. Some special enactment should be passed for the purpose of preventing 
the accumulation ot interest for long periods and fixing a maximum rate 
ot interest. The present Usurous Loans Act of 1918 has proved insufficient 
to attain the object tor which it was passed. Generally the couits seldom 
apply its provisions and, even when it is applied, it tends very little to 
ameliorate the condition of the debtor. It would be better if this Act 
were repealed and, in its stead, a special enactment applicable throughout 
British India were passed containing, besides the provisions of the Usurious 
Loans Act, other provisions also to the effect that no creditor should be 
entitled to recover interest exceeding the principal amount originally 
lent. 

4. Special enactments should be passed compelling a moneylender to 
keep regular and standard account-books and to also keep the horroweis 
regularly posted of every transaction, to supply the latter with copies of 
their accounts and also to send them half yearly balance sheets, Ac. 

5. Last but not least, I would suggest that the co-operative land mortgage 
banks should be encouraged as far as possible to undertake redemption 
or mortgages, liquidation of old anc^tr^ debts, and the improvement of 
land. The Government should lend these hanks money at a low rate of 
interest. Also the Government should provide these banks with facilities 
tor the inspection of revenue records and obtaining copies of them, and 
should make it incumbent on the revenue officials to give them all possible 
help and information. 

^c) Mensuros like the Punjab Alieuationt of Land Acu should be enacted 
in every Province. 

In my opinion it would not be advisable to restrict or control further 
the credit of cultivators. The Punjab Alienation of Land Act provides 
sufficient restriction and has been serving a most useful purpose. To place 
a restriction greater than what this Act provides mil be harmful to the 
interests ot the cultivator. Moreover, I would suggest that practices to 
circumient the provisions of the Land Alienation Act be made penal The 
law of Senami should be amended so as not to leave any loophole for 
frustrating the object of the Act. 

Non-terminahlo mortgages should be prohibited. A maximum period of 
twenty years should be fixed for all mortgages. 

Qcjfstiox 7. — PiiAGitEXTATiox OP H01.DIXGS. — (tt) 1. It should be fixed by 
law’ that at the time of sub-division of a holding a minimum area standard 
should be ob'^erved lor every field 

3. Consolidation of holding*! .should be taken in hand by the Government 
through the Co operative Depaitnient. assisted by able and experienced 
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revenue officers, and special and adequate giants should be sanctioned for 
this purpose- 

if»> The chief obstacles in the way are. — 

1. Difterence in the quality oi soils- 

This can be overcome by adopting different valuations for each kind 
ol soil, Houghly, soils may be divided into thi’ee or four qualities. 
]t[orecver, practically it depends upon the cultivator himself to improve 
an inferior soil. By adoption of more scientific methods of agriculture 
inferior soils can he improved. 

2. Jfoolish sentiments of the zamzndars. 

By the steady spread of education this obstacle will soon lose its 
force. Propaganda on right and judicious lines can also do much in 
this direction. 

3. presence of minors, persons suffering under a legal disability, 
uidous with life interest, emigrants, &c. 

This obstacle can be removed very easily by special legislation. 

(c) Yes. Special legislation is most necessary. As I have mentioned 
above, the consolidation work can best be done through Consolidation 
of Holdings Co-operative Societies, and if two-thirds of the owners of a 
village consent to consolidation, the remaining one-third should be com- 
pelled through legislation to accept the decision of the majority JMoreover, 
if a member is aggrieved by any decision of the society, he can have the 
•jenefit of arbitration. He will be saved the ruinous expense, trouble and 
waste of time which a regular civil suit involves. 

Question 8 — ^Ieeigation. — (a) (i) The scheme of the Sind Sagar Canal 
for the Sind Sagar Doab, comprising the districts of Mianwali, Shahpore, 
Jhang and Muzzaffargarh has hung firee for a very long tune. By the 
opening of this canal (perennial), immense waste and barren tracts of the 
above mentioned four districts will be turned into very rich and fertile 
lands and a great deal of the poverty and suffering of the people of the 
territory concerned will he ameliorated. 

2. There is a non-perennial canal, called the Nammal Canal, in the 
Mianwali Tehsil of the Mianwali district. As it exists at present, being 
solely dependent on the rainfall which is very scanty in this part of the 
country, its advantages are of a very precarious nature. This canal oan 
be made into a perennial one by connecting the waters of the UohhaU 
Lake, situated a few miles distant, to those of the Nammal Lake. The 
UchhaU lake is of huge dimensions and as said to possess sufficient sources 
of percolation to render the utihty of the Nammal Canal of a more seonre 
nature, to extend its influence to a much wider area of land, almost two- 
thirds of the Thai ilaqa of the Mianwali tehsil. 

As regards the first-mentioned scheme no apparent reason can be given 
for not carrying it out except unwillingness of the Government. It is 
possible that the area called the Thai Kalan, situated in the Bhakkar 
tehsil of the Mianwali district, may be uncommandable, but that area 
16 almost negligible when compared with the area which can be commanded 
by such a canal. It was even proposed to the Government that if the 
Government was not prepared to launch this scheme, there were persons 
of capital and enterprise ready to form a company and undertake it, 
provided the Government annulled the Sind Sagar Canal Act. But the 
Government did not consent to this even. 

As regards the second scheme, there is no insuperable obstacle in the 
way. Of course the TJchhah Lake is situated in the mountains and some 
miles of mountainous country intervene between the Uchhali and the 
Nammal Lakes. Yet several engineers who have seen the spot are unani- 
mously of opinion that this scheme can be accomplished easily because 
the Uchhali Lake ia situated on a considerably higher level than the 
Nammal Lake. 
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Queanox 22.— Co- 0 PiRA'lI 0 ^'. — (a) (i) 1. The Government should give more 
grants to the co-operative movement. 

2. Government taecavi grants should he placed at the disposal of the 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies. 

3. Land mortgage banks should be encouraged and their finances should 
be placed on a securer basis. 

4. Laws making the execution of awards easier should be passed. The 
co-operative societies should he allowed to get their awards executed through 
magistrates as fines, or through the civil courts as arrears of land revenue. 

5. If the awards of co-operative societies in general be not made recovei- 
able as arrears of land revenue, at least this should be allowed for the 
awards of the land mortgage hanks. It is most necessary for the working 
and safety of these banks. 

6. Oo-operative societies should be given special representation in the 
Oouncila. 

7. The present Sub-Inspector staff of the societies is not up to the mark. 
It is a clog on the progress of the movement on right lines. The non- 
official agency, i.e., the Punjab Co-operative Union has not got funds 
enough either to ameliorate the lot of the present staff or to engage better 
staff in future on better terms of pay The sub-inspector is the root in 
the tree of co-operation and his unability or unfitness more than counter- 
balances the zeal and ability of the superior staff. The Government shouli 
grant a handsome annual sum to the Punjab Co-operative Union in order 
to enable it to engage better qualified sub-inspectors. 

8. Up to this time the Government has issued only advisory orders for the 
local bodies to invest tbeir funds with the co-operative banks. These 
orders should be made mandatory. The local bodies will lose nothing by 
such orders, as co-operative banks allow a higher rate of interest than 
all other institutions. 

9. The Government should give the stamp vending business to co-opera- 
tive societies. 

(li) I. Local bodies should give regular grants to oo-operative institutions 
in cases where the work of both is for the same purpose. For example, 
the District Boards should give grants to educational co-operative societies, 
and the Municipalities to urban educational societies, and similarly. 

2. District Boards should co-operate with this department in a fuller 
manner. 

(b) Credit societies have done a lot of good. These are steadily Rowing 
in popularity. But they are fighting a deep-rooted and long-standing evil, 
and unless the rural masses get more ^ucated and the subordinare 
co-operative field staff, i e., the Sub-Inspectors, are improved, it will be 
very difficult and will take a very long time to achieve the full meastiro 
of benefit from this form of co-operation. 

Another fact which needs attention regarding this point ie that at present 
the central financing institutions can lend money to the credit societies ai; 
the minimum rate of 9 per cent, per annum. The societies in their turn 
lend to their members at 12^ per cent, per annum, which is rather a 
high rate of interest. Some means should be taken to lower this rate. 

(v) The work taken in hand by these societies is one of tfie most 
beneficial. Now it has been established beyond any measure of doubt 
that this work can be done most successfully by the co-operative societies. 
But a picked staff is needed for the purpose. 

(c) Yes. Legislation should be introduced in order to compel the un 
willing minority to join for the common benefit of all, 

(ji) Yes. These have achieved their object to a great extent, but not 
fully. Some forms of societies have proved quite unsuccessful, e.g., 
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oo-operative supply siores. There are other forms of societies which are 
still in the experimental stage, e.g., cattle-farming societies, better-living 
societies; better-farming societies, &c., and no opinion can be given about 
these at this stage. 


Oral Examination. 

43.130. The Chau man . Mr. Ghulam Hasan Khan, you are Houoiary 
Secretary ol the Mianwali Central Co-operative Bank? — Yes 

43.131. We have a note of youi evidence. Is there anything you wish 
to add at this stage, or may we ask you some questions’-^ — I have nothing 
to add, 

43.132. You point out on the hi&t page of your note that there is need 
for the provision of long-term credit, and you suggest that the laud mort- 
gage bank system might be extended? — ^Yes 

43.133. You go on to point out that one of the difi&culties in starting 
such banks is the fact that they have no regular and independent source 
of finance other than Government? — ^Yes. There is one other source, they 
are financed by the Punjab Co-operative Union, They are uow being 
financed in addition by money got from selling the debentures of the 
Punjab Provincial Bank. 

43.134. If the public were educated up to the idea of lending money 
on the collective security of a group of mortgages, would not that difficulty 
be very largely removed? — do not think the public wiU be ready to 
advance their money through this system at this stage. They want a 
Government guarantee. 

43.135. They want the security of a particular mortgage? — Yes. It 
Government were to guarantee the debentures any amount of money could 
be raised. 

43.136. If Government guaranteed the inteiest on the debentures? — ^Yes 

43.137. Mr. Calvert . You are speaking of a rather backward district ^ — 
Yes. I come from Mianwali. 

43.138. The Chcnrman On page 393 ot your note you deal vith tuccavi 
loans, and you say the present Government system of taccnvi is denuded 
of much of its benefit by the system of led-tapeism Are you sure theie 
are unnecessary foimalities? — ^There are too many formalities as well as 
too much delay, and, moreover, if a man applies for Rs.50 he gets Ils.35 
or Rs40 only, he has to tip somebody. 

43.139. The red tape costs money, as well as causing delay? — Yes The 
greatest defect is that the greater part of the money is obtained by 
undeserving people. 

43.140. One might call it wastage by seepage and evaporation between 
the head- waters and tlie tail of the system? — ^Yes I know of cases (there 
are many) where a landlord has got anything from Ils,2,000 to Rs.3,000 
in the name of his tenants. The tenants did not get a single anna, the 
landlord got it all 

43.141 Is the co-operative movement making headway in your district? 
— ^Very much. 

43.142 Por how long has it been firmly establidied in that district ^ — 
It was started in 1919 and it is now in a very strong positio'n. 

43.143. With how many primary credit societies is your bank dealing? 
—360. 

48.144. Are most of them healthy? — Yes. 
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43.145. Are there many tailures® — ^Up to now no society has failed, but 
there are some on the verge of failure. 

43.146. Can you attribute their impending failure to any particular 
cause? — Yes The people in the Bhakkar tehsil, where most of the trouble 
occurs, are reiy backward in every respect; moreover, the moneylender 
IS very strong in that part ot the world. 

43.147. Why is it the societies do not prosper? Is it because members 
are unpunctual in their repayments^ — ^To a great extent, yes. 

43.148. But you hope that, with patience and good administration, it 
may be possible to educate your co-operative public in the backward 
districts and so bring these societies to a better condition? — Certainly. 

43.149. What exactly have you in mind when on page 394 you suggest 
that one cause of trouble is “ the preseut system of law i elating to 
execution of decrees for money ” ? — Xow, specially in our Province, a 
ruling has been passed by the High Court which enables the decree-holder 
to have the judgment-debtor sent to the civil jail in the fii’st instance 
without applying for other remedies which are open to him, therefore, 
the decree-holders have been taking advantage of this ruling most vindictively 
and agriculturists are being sent to the civil jail, especially at the time 
of sowing or reaping the ciups. 

4,3.150. You next make a proposal that insolvency should be made easier 
for the agiicultural debtor and that his net income should be taken as 
the measure rather than the total value of his assets? — Yes; I was thinking 
of the special circumstances of my own Province because the Laud Aliena- 
tion Act applies in this Proidnce and a man cannot sell his property. There 
is no open market for the property The market price of the land should 
be taken into account at the time of calculating the assets, for, suppose 
a man has got land, the market value of which is ItB.10,000, and he has 
got a debt of Es. 5,000, he eaiuiot liquidate his debt from the net income 
from his land. If he applies for insolvency, though he has a debt of 
Bs.5,000, the judge will say that his assets are more than his liabilities, 
and therefore he will not be declared insolvent, as the law stands at 
present. 

48.151, Has he borrowed on the security of his land? — But his creditors 
are not willing to take that, because it is not compulsory for the creditors 
to take the land on mortgage. 

43.152. Jyfr. Calrert : Your point is that under the Land Alienation Act 
agricultuial land cannot be sold in execution of a decree? — Yes. 

43,153 And if he mortgages it to another moneylender, that will only 
be for twenty years*’ — Yes. 

43,134. The Chainnan In your view, has the Punjab Alienation of 
Land Act proved a success? — ^It has not proved a complete success. 

43,155, Would you like to see it repealed? — Certainly not, there are 
certain loop-holes, no doubt. 

4,3,1,56. There are still loop-holes, and you want to stop the loop-holes? 
— Yes. 

4,3,lpi. In your view, would public opinion support a proposal to enforce 
consolidation of fragmented holdings against a one-third minority? — was 
not thinking there of my own district, because in my district the holdings 
are large enough, but generally in the central Punjab, where the holdings 
are sub-divided to a very small size, it will be a good measure. 

43,158. Ton say in your district the holdings are still comparatively 
large in extent. How long has the land been cultivated there? Is there 
any record p — T he land there can be divided into two portions : one is 
called the “ kutcTia ilaka,” which is the basin of the river Indus and which 
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depends on the annual hoods of the river, it is cultivated fioin the old 
times. The other is knou'u as the “ thal tlaka,'' "w-hich is a sandy tract, 
and which wholly depends on rainfall j there the cultivation has begun only 
during the last 25 or 30 years. 

43,169. In the case of the “ kutcha ilaka,” are the holdings still fairly 
large in that tract? — ^Yes 

43.160. It IS a matter of density of population, I suppose? — ^Yes, the 
population is scarce there. 

43.161. But are there indications that fragmentation will come about? — 
Yes, it may be within the next 10 or 15 years. 

43.162. If I asked one of the cultivators in your district whether he had 
heard of the Agricultural Department, what would be his answer, do you 
think ? — ^His answer will be that he does not know whether the Agricultural 
Department exists or not, because the department has only started its 
activities in onr district about a year or two ago. 

43.163. 'So that they are just making a beginning in your district? — 
Yes 

483164 . There is no perennial irrigation in your district, is there? — ^Nd. 

43.165. Are there any tube wells? — One of the local ment got one dug and 
it failed ; another was dug by the District Board and it also failed. 

43.166. So that it looks as though there was no snpply of water m the sub- 
soil? — ^I do not know the causes of the failure. 

48.167. How far down, did they go, do you happen to know? — No. One was 
on the bank of the river Indus, and there the level of the water is not very 
deep. But the other vfras in the ‘ thal ilaka,’ and it might have gone to 
250 or 300 feet. 

43.168. They both definitely failed? — Yes. 

43,168. On page 396 of your note you say * “ The present sub-inspectors’ 
staff of the societies is not up to the mark. It is a clog on the progress of 
the movement on right lines.” IVill you tell the Commission quite frankly 
what your complaint may be about the sub-inspector's’ staff? — The fact is 
that the present staff, the majority of them at any rate, do not know fully 
the meaning of co-operation. 

43.170. They have not been sufficiently well educated iu co-operation? — 
Yes; they get their training for one month in the regular classes and then 
they are sent to the Inspectors to do field work. 

43.171. They get one month’s intensive training and they are put on the 
field to work with the Inspectors? — Yes. 

43.172. You do not think it is sufiSloientP — No, it is not sufficient. Moie- 
over, their education is below the standard. Till now only matriculates or 
people below the standard have been taken into this service. I want them 
to be people who have passed the Intermediate examination at least. 

43.173. Would they cost you more® — ^Yes. 

43.174. But you think iliat would be worth while? — ^Yes. Only the inspect- 
ing staff of this department is all that can be desired, but these sub- 
inspectors are not quite fit. 

43.175. In your district, in the credit primary society that you know of, 
does the sub-inspector attend at times when members are applying for loans? 
Do you see him very often in the room wheu the members are applying for 
loans? — At that time I do not think the sub-inspector is present. 

43,176 It follows that you do not think the sub-inspector will he in a 
position to make any improper charges on the applicant before he will recom- 
mend the loan? — No; there are some stray cases when the suh-iuspector 
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recomineiids an appheation after charging same fee; but such cases are very 
few 

43.177. You are not thinking of that when you make this complaint^ — ^No. 

43.178. It IS 3 ust a matter of meu not being quite as eflBLcient or as well up 
in the principles or co-operation as you could wish? — ^Yes. Moreover, if a 
better educated man is taken in, cei’tainly his moral notions will also be 
better. 

4.179. Do the sub-inspectors improve as they gather experience P — ^They 
may; but there is very little scope for improvement in a man who has read 
up to the vernacular middle standard or up to the 9th otr 10th class 

43,181. On page 396 you say : “ District Boards should co-operate with this 
department in a fuUer manner.” Is that the Co-operative Department? — 
Yes. 

43,1^2. What exactly are you thinking of? — At present the District 
Boards, at least many of them, have not realised that the work of the Co- 
operative Department covers much of the work which is entrusted to the 
care of the District Boards. 

43.183. Your suggestion is that District Boards might work in with the 
co-operative societies, that the local authority might combine with the co- 
operative organisation ? — 1 do not mean that they shotuld be amalgamated 
with the Co-operative Department , they ought to he separate. 

43.184. Sir Henry Lawrence . On page 394, paragraph 4, you suggest that 
special enactments may he passed compelling a moneylender to keep regular 
and standard account books. Have you seen the law that was put before 
the Council towards that end? — Yes. 

43.185. Was that enactment passed by the Council P — It was passed by the 
Oonncil but rejected by the Government. 

43.186. On what ground was it rejected, do you knowP — ^The Government 
said that it was defective in some respects, and that they would put in a 
new Bill on the lines on which the Government thought it proper that such 
a BiU should be passed. 

43.187. Is that BiU being prepared now? — ^I have no information about 
that. 

43.188. Is there a general feeling tdiat something should be done to enforce 
regular account keeping? — Yes. 

43.1S9. Sir Thomas Middleton : Have you got a Co-operative Land Mort- 
gage Bank in your District ® — ^Yes. 

43.190. Gan you teU me whether it is doing much business P — It was started 
in June, 1924, and up to this time it has advanced about Ils.80,000, and 
about 2,5O0 acres of land have been redeemed; but I do not consider that to 
be much business. 

43.191. In view, I suppose, of the enormous amount of debt on the land? 
— ^Yes; because before this Bank was opened I got some enquiries made 
through the Deputy Commissioner of the District, and it was discovered that 
about eighly lakhs of mortgage debt existed in two tehsils of the district. 

43.192. So that the proportion hitherto redeemed by your Bank is "very 
small P — ^Yes. 

43.193. What prospect do you see of expanding the work of the bank 
rapi^yp — In the Bhakkar iehsil there is not much prospect, because most 
of the land is mortgaged to the moneylenders , if an appeal goes to the High 
Court, and if there is no decision on the point for five years the land cannot 
be redeemed, because there are heavy ratas of interest in kind, and without 
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going to the civil court the mortgagee will not accept any amount le&s than 
the original amount fixed. 

45,194. Up to what percentage of the value do you advance on mortgage ° 
— Fifteen times the net profits. 

43,196. A great deal of the land in your district will be mortgaged to a 
much heavier extent than that** — I do not think so, because the value ot 
land in our district rose about fifteen years ago, and the older mortgages are 
for small amounts as compared with the price of the land Let me illustrate 
my point, about 6,000 hanals of land are mortgaged for Rs.14,000, and the 
present market value of land of that quality would be Es 3S per 7:niml 

43.196. I understood that the difficulty in many parts of the Punjab was 
that the original mortgage, plus the accumulated interest, much exceeded 
the value of the subject P — That may be the case in Central Punjab, but in 
our District it is not so. In recent mortgages, when there was a boom and 
the price of the land rose very high, the original mortgage plus the interest 
might have exceeded the value of the subject. Many applications were made, 
but they were ultimately rejected, 

43.197. Tour district seems to be a very suitable one for Land Mortgage 
Banks to take up work in P — Yes. 

43.198. Mr. Barron t Are you a zamindar? — ^Yes. 

43.199. How much land do you ownP — ^Ahout 207 hanals. I am not much 
of a zamindar myself, because my father is alive, and the land that I have 
is self-acquired. 

43.200. Have you any profession ? — \ am a lawyer. 

43,200a. a B.A., LL.B.P— Yes. 

43.201. Do you practise as a lawyer?— Yes. 

43.202. As well as carry on the work of Honorary Secretary of the Central 
Bank? — ^Yesj I am also the Honorary Secretary of the Co-operative Mortgage 
Bank. 

48.203. Sir James MacKenna MTiat is the capital of your Central BankP 
— It is about five lakhs now. 

43.204. How much in deposits have you from individuals? — About 
Rs 2,00,000. 

43.205. Is that from the people ot your neighbourhood p — T he major 
portion is from the people of the district. 

43.206. That is the area in which the baxik operates? — ^Yes. In this 
connection I might mention that about one lakh of rupees has been 
deposited by one person, a Nawab; he is now dead, and his propeity is 
managed by the CJonrt of Wards; the rest of the deposits is by individiials. 

43.207. Did the Couit of Wards put the money there? — No, the Nawab 
himself put it in before he died. 

43.208. How many societies have you o-f the “A” class? — ^There were 
three “ A ” class societies last year, hut now there are only two. 

43.209. Are the bulk of your societies iu the “B ” and “0” classes? — 
Yes; but half the societies are unclassified. 

43.210. Has this Central Bank any power of inspection of the piimary 
societies in its ciicle to see that the money lent by the Central Bank is 
being properly applied? — ^I do not think that there is any hindrance in this, 
because ilie Central Bank lends the money, and it ou^t to be able to 
inspect, but this has not been done. 

43.211. The Central Bank knows the position or stabilily of the primary 
societies, I take it? — ^Yes. 
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4ii,212. So that you have uo fear of large defaults P — No, because the 
liabilitiM of the members of the society are unlimited, and therefore we 
have got no fear. 

42.213 Piofemut Gantjulee How do you utilize your reserve fundp Have 
you considerable reserves^ — Our bank is a new one, it was started only in 
1921, and there is not much reserve,* we have invested it in Government 
securities. 

43.214. Do the piimary societies also inv^ their money in the bank? — 
There are about tbiee or four societies, and they have invested their reserve 
funds in our shares and fixed deposits. 

43.215. Talking about this Land Alienation Aot, you said that there are 
some loopholes. Could you give us one or two instances of such loopholes? 
— ^The chief loophole is the henanii practice. 

43.216. How does that work? — ^A person who is not an agriculturist 
wanting land strikes a bargain with the zamindar, and he also induces 
another agrionlturist to become u benamidar, that la to produce the land 
in his name, and he gets a loan bond executed by that henartudar. There 
are two defects in this system : one is that generally in most cases the non- 
agriculturist gets that loan bond executed with interest, and if the land 
deteriorates, or, if he finds after two or three years that his principal phis 
his inierest exceeds the value of the land, he sues the man for that debt, 
otbenvi&e be takes ike profit of the land, and the other man is only a 
benamidar. It may be that sometimes for the consideration of his having 
become the benamidar this man is made the tenant of that land. 

43.217. Have you any non-credit co-operative societies? — Tes. 

43.218. What sort ot societies are they? — One is a better farming society 
started about five or six months ago; one is the Islahi Rasumat society; I 
do not think that it has been registered up to this time. There are also 
adult school societies, and I think there are also some night-school societies. 

43.219. How are these adult school societies progressing? Are you in 
touch with any of them? — ^Yee, I know some of them; of course it depends 
upon the honorary workers of each society whether the results are good or 
not, in Bociotiea where there are good honorary workers the results have 
been very good; in others they have not been as good as they might have 
been. 

43.220. Mr. Calvert: Has the co-operative movement extended now across 
the Indus ^ — ^Tes, there are about forty societies in Isakhel which are the 
best societies in the district. 

43.221. Are their members mostly Pathans ? — ^Yes. 

43.222. Does the Post Office run the money older system there? — ^Yes. 

43.223. In your district the vast majority of the people are Mussalmans? 
— Yes. about 94 per cent. 

43.224. Where are you getting funds from for your co-operative Land 
Mortgage Bank? — At first we got our funds from the Punjab CSo-operative 
Union, and we also got R& 30,000 from the Government, but now Rs 12,00(! 
of that has been taken by the Punjab Provincial Bank. A Nawab gave us 
a deposit of Rs.l6,00n, and there was a deposit of Rs 1,000 from another 
man; we have now leturned those deposits because they were for one year. 

4.3, 22o. Have you actually in your Moitgage Bank applications for loans 
pending? — ^At the present time there are applications for loans pending. 

43,226. You are getting more funds ^ — Tes, we can get more funds. My 
reason for praying for more funds is that if many mortgage banks are 
opened in this Province, they will of course want funds tiecanse, as I under- 
stand, Government only grants about 3 lakhs to the Registrar for this 
purpose, and that is not sufficient for many banks, 
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43.227. Are you also a representative of Miamvali on the Punjab Co- 
operative Union? — Yes. 

43.228. Have you heard that debentures of the Provincial Bank have been 
floated? — They have been floated and have been very successful. 

43.229. Hid you get any money through those debentures? — ^Yes, we got 
Rs.12,000 because the Provincial Bank took avray Rs 12,000 of the Grovein- 
ment loan, and they told me yesterday they were prepared to take the rest 
of the Gfoverirment loan. 

43.230. You say that a maximum period of tventy years should be fixed for 
all mortgages? — ^Yes 

43.231. Would you extend th-it to mortgages between all zamindars? — 
Certainly. 

43.232. Ill your district is not there an irrigation rule that the first right 
to water belongs to the man higher up? — Yes, there is. 

43.233. Do you think that is a good rule? — It prevents disputes. 

43.234. Would yon like to apply that to the Indus? — The Indus does not 
need such rules, and those rules cannot control the Indus. 

43.235. Are you not aware that your Sind Sagar eaiual has been held up 
by the Bombay Gjovernment P — ^When I spoke of the tinwillingness of the 
Government, I meant that the Government were giving undue preference 
to the people of Bombay rather than .to the zamindars of the Punjab. 

43.236. Do not you think that that is very wrong? — It is. 

43.237. What do you think of the work being done by the Punjab Co- 
operative Union? — ^The Punjab Go-operative Union is doing very good work, 

I think the Government should support it in certain branchiBS of its 
activities and should give it more help because the funds of the Co-operative 
Union, as they now exist, are ineuffioient for the extension of the work. 

43.238. There axe certain people who think the Punjab co-operative move- 
ment is too official; what do you think of that? — I do not think it is too 
official; official supervision is needed. The mam portion of the work of the 
co-operative movement is done by honorary workers and by the zamindars 
themselves; the officials are there only to guide the zamindars on the right 
lines. In the whole of the Co-operative Societies Act there is no mention 
of any officer or official; they are merely guides; they do not interfere in 
any matter, they are not on the managing committees of the Central Bank, 
of the Land Mortgage Bank, or of any society, they are merely adidsers. 

43.239. As far as your Central Co-operative Bank is concerned, you have 
no trouble from official interference? — No. 

43.240. Was it not in Mianwah that some of the very earliest co-operative 
societies in India were started? — Yes, several co-operative societies were 
stai-ted in Mianwali by Mr. Orostbwaite in 1898 or 1899, two or three of 
them are still in existence; they are very good societies. 

43.241. We have been told that the Land Alienation Act is preventing 
zamindars from getting credit; what do you think of that suggestion? — ^1 
do not think it is; it cannot he denied that it is a restriction on credit, hut 
it does not present the zamuidar from getting ciedit What has a 
zainindar got ? He has only got his land or his house His houses are also 
classified as land, and the moneylenders certainly advance money on the 
secnrity of the land. 

43.242. Is there much land owned by moneylenders in your district ? — 
Yes. 

43.243. Is that land cultivated by moneylenders? — ^The total number of 
cultivating moneylenders may be a dozen or balf a dozen throughout the 
district. 
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•13,244. Would you like this Royal Commissiou to rocoinjaend that the- 
Sind Sagar Canal should b© constructed? — Most strongly, because the 
Bhakkar tcksil is larger than two average districts in the rest of the 
Punjab, and combined with the area in other districts which would be com- 
manded by that caual, it will have an influence upon a very large part of 
the Province. 

43.245. What about the poor suffering zamiudars of Sind? Do you think 
they Aviil lose their water? — 1 do not think they will. Mine is only a lay- 
man’s opinion, but I think the Indus contains a very large amount of 
watei , they will not be able to control it by any hund. Up to the present 
it has been considered that the Indus cannot be bound down. The old 
Mianwali town was washed away by the river Indus j a canal was dug, but 
the river changed its course, and that canal became a river. 

43.246. Mr. Kamat: How many rivers has the Punjab which have big 
irrigation schemes? — ^All the rivers except the Indus have irrigation 
schemes. 

43.247. If a neighbouring Province needs water, do you think the Punjab 
should have a monopoly of all its river waters and that the other Provinces 
should he starved? — ^No, I do not think that, but this scheme of the Sind 
Sagar Canal was thought of in the eighties, and the Government passed 
the Smd Sagar Canal Act. The Government should now either fulfil its 
promise or annul the Smd Sagar Canal Act. The Government should act 
fairly, should either decide once and for all to dig this canal or annul 
the Act. 

43.248. If another Province has also a big scheme to which that Province 
is committed, is it not equitable that that should be taken into cojosidera- 
tion?— — But that is a small scheme. W^e have also a prior right with regard 
to time. 

43.249. Supposing taccavi loans were distributed through the co- 
operative societies, what would happen to those who were not members of 
the society and yet wanted taccavi help from Government? — ^They can easily 
become members of the co-operative societies; it does not cost anything to 
become a member of a co-operative society. 

_ ■^,250. You mean that this should be used as a lever to compel people to 
join the co-operative society 5 is that your meaning?— No, that is not my 
meaning. If a pian wants a loan, he can very easily become a member of a 
co-operative society provided he has got some credit If he has not any 
credit, he cannot get a taccavi loan, even through the channel which is now 
maintained by Government. My meaning was that taccavi could be better 
utilised if advanced through the co-operative societies. 

^ 43,251. But supposing in a village there are only 27 persons who have 
joined a co-operative society, while there are 100 who have not and who 
want taccavi loans, how would your proposal work?— They can become 
members of that society or more than one society can be registered in that 
village. 

4.3,252 Do you think it would be practicable to have a system by which 
facc/tui loans would be entrusted to co-operative societies 
with this special provision that they should be aUowed to distribute it to 
non-members?— Certainly great difficulty would be experienced with regard 
to recovery because those non-jnembers would not be subject to the law of 
arbitration. 

43,253. So th'at it would not work in actual practice? — ^No. 

Ufr, Ohulam Hasan Khan. 



43,254 In addition to tlie Honoiary Secretary, is theie a paid manager 
of yonr Central Bank? — ^Yes, one has been engaged alxmt a year ago. 

43,255. What is his salary? — ^Rswo. 

43,266 What is his banking experience or training '' — At first he worked 
in our bank for about one month , then for about a month under the 
Accountant at our bank ; he was sent to the Punjab Pronncial Bank to be 
trained; the Punjab Provincial Bank sent him to the Bahore Provincial 
Bank; there he was trained for several months, and, when they gave him a 
certificate of fitness, he was engaged by us as manager. 

43.257. Are there any Central Banks on the boards of which Deputy 
Commissioners have seats? — ^Yes, in nearly all Central Banks the Deputy 
Commissioners are ohairmen 

43.258. What functions have they as chairmen? — ^They pieside over the 
meeting, and generally the chairman supervises or superiutends the business. 

43.259. That being almost always the case, do you really think they do not 
influence the general policy? — It cannot be called an undesirable official 
influence. 

43.260. You do not call it undesirable, but you do admit there is some 
influence P — Very rarely, and when there is, it is for the benefit of the bank, 
because sometimes the committees of bhe banks are not well educated and 
are therefore hable to go astray. 

43.261. As a matter of principle, do you not think the co-operative move- 
ment ought to be a people’s movement? — ^It ought to be, and it is so in the 
Punjab. 

43,262 Even though you say that to some extent Deputy Commissioners 
influence the policy P — I think that is a thing which can be dispensed with 
now. 

43.263. And tho sooner you do it the better? — ^Yes. 

43.264. Mr. JSoberts: In answer to .Sir James MacKenna, I think you said 
that you, as secretary of the Central Bank, dealt direct with primary 
societies. Is not the usual procedure that the Inspector recommends a loan 
for a primary society? — “ A ” class societies can deal with us direct, without 
the intervention of anyone. Many banks have also given this privilege to 
“B” class societies, our bank is now considering giving this privilege to 
them. As lar as the other societies aie concerned, as their condition i§ not 
considered satisfactoiy, it is laid down that their loan applications should 
ccme thiough the Inspector The Inspector only lecommends a loan, he 
doe?: not sanction it. It is the Qentral Bank which sanctions it. 

43,265 But in regard to the bulk of the societies, he recommeuds the 
loan? — ^Yes, because “ C ” and "D ” class sooietics foim the majority 

(Tho witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned fiU Thursday, the 3rd March. 1927, at 10 a.m. 
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Mr, J. B. G. SMITH, Chief Engineer, Irrigation, Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Qttestiox S. — ^Ibrigatiox — (it) I deal here only with perennial and non- 
perennial irrigation. 

I will refer to wells under (b). 

The districts in which I advocate extensions of irrigation are: — 

<i) Rohtak and Hissar (perennial). 

^li) Jhang, Muzaffargarh and Multan (perennial and non-perennial) 
(ill) Mianwali and Muzaffargarh, (perennial). 

The ohetacles to extensions of irrigation in the above tracts are as 
follows. (N.B, — I should like to make it clear that these are not insur- 
mountable) they axe merely hindrances to immediate progress ways 
and means of overcoming them are being sought) : — 

(i) Hohtak and Hissar . — The probable cost. This, under present 
conditions, prevents the most recent project for irrigating these areas, 
VIZ 3 the Bhakra Dam Project, from being a “Productive” work 
in the technical sense. 

I may say here at once that on the basis of present-day costs, no scheme 
for the irrigation of these areas will be “ Productive.” 

The only possible means of giving water to these aieas is by one or 
more storage dams on the Jumna, Sutlej and Beas rivers, and as there 
are no Crown waste lands to be made irrigable thereby, and sold, the 
project cannot be “ Productive ” as an isolated unit under existing revenue 
rates which are outside the terms of reference. Great consideration must, 
however, be given to the economic advantages such a scheme must possess. 

(ii) Jhang, Muzaffargarh and Multan. 

(lii) Mianwali and Muzaffargaih. 

I take these together. 

The former are to be irrigated by the Haveli Project; the latter by the 
Thai. 

The only obstacle here is the assignment by the (Sovernment of India 
to Bombay of all the winter supplies of the Indus River reaching Sukkar, 
which includes what will reach it on the development of the Sutlej Talley 
Project from the five tributaries of the Punjab. 
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Qtte&hon 8. — InBiGATioy. — (6) I am satisfied ■with the existing trend of 
methods of distributing canal water to cultivators. The jirinciple uow 
being adopted and gradually extended is proportional distribution at 
outletSj with control points along the distributaries. Until such time as 
supplies entering distributaries can be automatically maintained constant, 
it IS impossible to improve on this principle. 

The internal distribution is in -the hands of the cultivators. Recen'bly a 
great advance has been made in some villages by the control of this in'beraal 
distribution being taken over by the village puncliayat. 

No methods have been employed to prevent ■the waste of water fay 
evaporation and very little has been done to prevent loss by absorption 
except in the way of experiments on which it has hitherto been accepted 
that the cost of efficient lining was prohibitive. 

I do not know that anything can be done to prevent the former. The 
latter would be minimised by; — 

(a) Lining of channels, 

(h) A more rigid enforcement of Buie 9 of the Canal Act (slightly 
modified perhaps to commence with) for the proper sub-di vision ot 
fields for irrigation. 

Be (a) above the cost undoubtedly will be hea-py, but it will probably 
have to be faced on a “protective” if not a “productive” basis. 

The losses by absorption ■which contribute to ■the rise of the subsoil 
water-table brings the prospect of lifting water from wells — both percola- 
tion and tube — prominently ■bo notice. And there can be no question that 
where the subsoil wa^ber has risen close to the surface, every effort should 
be made to encourage subsoil ■water “to be lifted for irrigation. By “ close ” 
I mean a depth of 8 to 16 feet. The exact depth at which it is advisable 
to keep the snbsoil water depends on the physics and texture of the soil 
and on its drainage, both surface and sub-surface, and on the liability of 
tracts to abnormal rainfall. 

Mr. B. H. WILSDON, M.A., B.Sc. (Oxen.), Scientific Research 
Ofiicer attached to the Irrigation Research Laboratory, Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnaire 

Question 1. — Resejoich. — ( o) (i) I classify research, essential for agricul- 
tural progress under two heads — 

{fl) Fundamental. 

(h) Applicative. 

The oiganisatiou, administration and financing ot activities undei these 
two heads is not necessarily best attained by ■the same methods. 

Applicative work must of necessity be organised on a provincial basis. 
There appears ■!» be a tendency to relegate fundamental research to a 
central organisation (the Government of India) which shall “ co-ordinate ” 
the application of results in the provinces. I wish to give my views on 
this thesis, which is, I consider liable to produce dangerous consequences 
unless the ecojie of the word “ co-ordination ” is very strictly defined. 
Any authoritative pronunciation such as is expected of a Royal Gommission, 
whereby functions of fundamental research and especially “ co-ordination ” 
are relegated to a central body, leaving mainly applicative research to 
local institutions, is likely ■bo become an excuse to those in control of 
provincial purees for starring any but immediately “practical ” lines of 
work. This would he disastrous in its results. 

The most productive soil for fundamental research is in the University. 
A deplorable policy of isolation has been adopted in this country, and this 
has been as much the bane of research as of higher agricultural education. 
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VYliile tlie umrersitiea in India hare developed flourishing schools ot 
losearch in -n-hich notable trork, particularly in physics and chemistry, had 
been carried out by students under the guidance of professors, it is sig- 
nificant that practically no applied scientific research in agriculture has 
been carried out except in Government-paid poets. At Pusa, which should 
be the premier infetitution for applied research of this kind, I am informed, 
there is not a single voluntary research student on the premises. I would 
suggest that it is impossible to legislate for the whole scope of fnndamentul 
reseaich in agiicultural c^uestions by expansion of isolated Government 
agiicultural institutes Much might be done by instituting a system of 
University scholai;9hips for work on the borderland of agriculture and the 
pure sciences, as is done by the Board of Scientifi.c and Industrial Researcn 
in England. The advantages proved in that case, are that not only do 
we attract to applied science the best brains, after a full training in the 
puie sciences, but that the universities themselves would profit by associa- 
tion Avith less purely academic research work. Suggestions of subjects 
suitable for “ farmed out ” research in this manner are made tinder (b) 
and (c) below. Grants for this purpose might well he administered by i» 
cential organisation which uoiild he in intimate touch with the universities 
of India. 

No new agricultural research institutio>n should be built outside a 
university centre. 

Question 1. — Reseaivch.- (b) Until recently no provision has been made 
for the study of the special problems of irrigation agi'icnlture. It is true 
that Lyallpur is in the centie of a canal colony, but since its foundation 
■iO much work of a general nature has devolved upon it that the intensive 
study of the purely irrigation aspects of agriculture in the province has 
been impossible. By irrigation I refer to both well and canal irrigation. 
A scheme to provide a field station for irrigation research has progressed 
in this province to the point of earmarking an area of land at LyaUpur 
for the purpose. The provision of staff and equipment has not yet been 
proposed. 

The question of technical research in irrigation is so allied to agriculture 
that it may be referred to here. The main objects in view are detailed in 
the printed memorandum compiled by the Punjab Government, 

Question 1. — search — Ir) Soil physics has received scant attention 
by the Indian Agruultnral Department. A Soil PShysicist has been recently 
appointed for Pusa and I believe another at Poona. The subject is of 
such importance that an officer, with the requisite physical and mathematical 
training, is as much necessary for the investigation of the problems of 
agriculture, as are chemists or botanists. 

Valuable work on ha.se exchange in ^^uls has been published, sinudarly 
enough from the Calcutta University (by R. N. Mukerjee). Hydro- 
dynamical questions, of which there is a plethora awaiting investigation, 
might well be farmed out. The mathematical working out of agricultural 
statistics is another subject awaiting development. Some work of this 
nature was commenced by Mr. S. M. Jacob. The only satisfactory school 
of statistical mathematics with which I am acquainted is at Madras bub 
much might be done if the suggestions put forward above were adopted 
to improve teaching in other universities and encourage investigation of 
real problems. Agriciilturnl meteorology is a subject allied with physics 
and statistics which requires much greater attention. 

Question 2. — ^Aobicultubal Education. — (x) The views I wish to put 
forward under this head relate particularly to the enlistment of scientific 
workers for agriculture. 1 consider that for this class of student a thorough 

Mr, J9. H. irilsdon. 
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grounding in the fundamentals of science is more important than spending 
so many hours a day in “ practical agriculture. It appears to me 
a waste of time and raergks for agricultural colleges to attempt to give 
complete instruction in the elements of the sciences as well as Enghsh 
and Mathematics, when by the estension of intermediate colleges ample 
supplies of prepared material can he obtained. By drawing on the iiitei- 
mediate colleges for students, the agricultural colleges would tap a much 
larger field of recruitment, avoid wastage due to failure in elementarv 
subjects, and secure a better and more representative type of student. 
I therefore advocate that the teaching of the agricultural colleges should 
be limited to a three years’ course tor the B.Sc., to he followed by a 
research degree in the sciences applied to agriculture. 

T*he need for the more general man, who will become a farm manager 
or be engaged in district propaganda work, may be met in the same 
manner, or by special courses in agriculture at district faims nith a less 
scientific syllabus. 

Question 4 — Aduinisteation — (a) I cousider that the co-oidinatioii ot 
efforts as between the local and central Governments will be best met by 
an organisation on the lines of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Beseoreh in England. A permanent board or department of this nature 
should be formed which would he representative of both the Central and 
Local Governments. It should be entirely independent of Pnsa or the 
Board of Agriculture. It should control the grants made for the up-keep 
of Pusa and additional funds should be vo<ted by the Central Government, 
which would be devoted to the promotion and co-ordination of research 
in the Provinces on a oontribntory basis. Separate subjects would be 
represented by distinct committees <rf the Board. Cause touch would be 
maintained by this method between University and Government research 
institutes in all parts of India. Such a liaison as is to ^ desired can 
only be made effective if money is involved The method of contributory 
grants for special work would secure this. 

The activities of such a Board should not be limited to purelv agricultural 
research. The Meteorological Department Industrial Research. Irrigation, 
and Engineering Reseaich, should all eventually come within its purview. 
A Government phvsical laboratory must at no distant date become an 
absolute necessity in this country and should be related to the Board in 
the same mannei as the National Physical Laboratory is to the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, or Pusa to the Board proposed for 
India. 

Another difficulty which affects the promotion of special research work 
by Provincial Governments is concerned with the recruitment of superior 
officers. The practice has been to offer temporary posts of four years’^ 
duration, as such appointments are within the powers of the local Govein- 
ment itself. One finds that the best applicants prefer to take up per- 
manent, if lower paid, posts in order to avoid the uncertainty of tenure 
in temporary posts under local Governments. I myself have lost two 
officers, taken by Government of India Departments within a year, just at 
a time when they were becoming useful and capable of independent work. 
Much assistance might be given by a central organisation, in touch with 
Univeisities and research centres, in securing suitable officers to fill special 
posts in the Provinces, either by deputation or special appointment. A 
somewhat grandiose scheme for a reserve of Research Ghemists was put 
forward in the recommendations of the Chemical Service Committee. 
While I make no suggestion of this nature, I feel that a central organisa- 
tion, controlling scholarships in Universities and research institutes, would 
be able to secure better recruits, and make temporary appointments con- 
siderably more attractive, than can Provincial Grovernments. 
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Question S. — ^Ikbigation. — (n). (i) The distiicts of Jullimdur, Ho&hiaipur 
and Ambala aie undergoing a process of progressive desiccation. The water 
table in Julluudur especially has fallen at a rate roughly proportional 
to the increase in intensity of well irrigation. The depletion of the water 
table can be contoured along lines which correspond with the intensity 
oi the well irrigation. It is thus reasonable to suppose that the depletions 
me the result of an escessive demand now made by wells on the sub-soil 
reservoir. The depletion shows no signs of decrease and any scheme of 
extension of tube well installations can only make conditions worse, and 
at the same time give rise to difficult legal questions, since the owner 
oi a powerful tube-well installation may actually rob his neighbouis and 
throw their wells out of action. Other causes which have been suggested 

contributory to this process of desiccation are the deforestation of cfios, 
and geological movements at the base of the Himalayas. The only positive 
solution of this problem would appear to be the construction of a hhartf 
channel taking Beas water. The subject is mentioned, as there appears 
a possibility of the establishment of proscriptive lights on Bees water by 
Sind and the Sutlej irrigation. This wonld leave a fertile doait waterless, 
although water passes on both its boundaries destined for deserts further 
south, which would be more profitably employed in the Punjab, 

Question 8, — Irbigation. — (h) The problem of water-logging has been 
treated at length in the Punjab Gfovernment’s memorandum and is now 
the subject of a special inquuy. The position as shown by the knowledge 
we possess at present may be briefly stated as follows* — Of tie water taken 
111 at the head works of our canals, from a quaiter to a third may be 
lost by absorption in mains and branches. This figure is based on the 
differences of discharge measurements taken at heads and distributary 
off-takes and is subject to large errors, but the maximum figure is probably 
not far from the mark. Of the remaining water, spread over the land in 
distributaries, water-courses and in the fields, a certain proportion percolates 
to the water table. The results of the statistical investigation which I 
have had in progress now enables this proportion to be fixed with some 
certainty. From an analysis of the fluctuation of well levels, as i elated 
to the rainfall and irrigation water received by the soil, it is found that 
on the average roughly one third of the water so applied percolates through 
tlie soil to raise the spring level. This is in agreement with the empirical 
rule adopted in America for estimating the volume of water added to 
the drainage by irrigation, and is also confirmed by independent lines of 
reasoning. 

Equilibrjiim in an irrigated tract requires a drainage, natural or artificial, 
to equal this continual flow to the sub-soil water reservoir. Apparently in 
certain tracts, such ns the Upper Bari Doab Canal, equilibrium has been 
established. In others there are no signs that such an equilibrium will 
be attained before the water table reaches the surface of the soil, whereby 
much, valuable agricultural land will become lost to cultivation. In many 
tracts the water table has continued to rise steadily at a rate which 
agrees veiy reasonably with what would be expected on the basis of the 
figures given in the preceding paragraph "We are thus faced with the 
immediate problem of saving valuable land and cities threatened within 
a few years, ns well as the ominous general trend of the water table. 

Question 9. — Soies- — (a), (i) Measures taken to free water-logged land 
of surface water may not be adequate for the re-establishment of agriculture. 
Detailed drainage of such, land, in which a drainage outfaE is maintained 
by the Irrigation Branch, is the subject of an experiment at the Ohakan- 
wali Reclamation Farm. Mole and tde drainage is being tried with the 
aid of a set of Fowler Tackle. The experiment is at too early a stage to 
enable definite conclusions to be drawn at present. 

Ifr. B. H, Wilsdon. 
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(ii) Promising results have been obtained by the use of gypsum on 
alkaline lands. This treatment is most effective in cases where the soil 
has an alkaline reaction and has, as a re.sult, become deffocculated and 
impervious. The so-called hara soil in the Montgomery Colony was treated 
by this method in 1920-21, and in conjunction with green manuring gave 
the most satisfactory results of any methods adopted. The experiments 
have, however, not been followed np satisfactorily, so that it is impossible 
to recommend a treatment suitable for all cases. The method will again 
form part of the experimental work at the Chakanwali Heclamation Farm. 

Question 9 — Soils. — (c) The reclamation of lands extensively damaged 
by water-logging can, in my opinion, only be successfully undertaken by 
Government agency. Everything is against the individual cultivator Ke 
hiTnaelf is malaria stricken and his cattle are equally miserable and 
unhealthy. Successful reclamation will need power machinerv and, therefore, 
considerable capital expenditure. It may frequently be iier-essaiy to 
expropriate owners of large blocks of land in order to have room to taka 
effective measures. Ee-colonisation of the reclaimed area would thus be 
best carried out by a special system of tenure, pioviding Government with 
a strict control of agricultural methods, in order to maintain drainage, 
economy of water, and thus prevent a recurrence of the evil. 


RAI BAHADUR LALA WAZIR CHAND CHOPRA, B.A., 

(Ind.), F.R.S.A., Superintending 
Engineer, Lower Chenab East Circle, Lyallpur. 


Replies to the Questionnaire, 


Question 1. — RnaEAiEtoH.— ^c) I would strongly urge the establishment 
of a station for research in the matter of water-requirements of crop.s. 
Canal water is a most valuable commodity in this Province, and my feeling 
is that proper economy in its use is not exercised. It is only by knowing, 
from field experiments, the actual optimum requirements of each cla^s 
of crop, that steps can be taken to economise water. Very meagre 
attempts have been made in the past, and all that I can recall to mind 
are — 


(1) Expel iments on the waste of water by cultivators 
in wheat-growing. 

Experiments to determine the beat number and 
depth of waterings for wheat crop. 



(3) Some experiments in the farm attached to the Agricultural 
College, LyaUpur. 

(4) Crop irrigation observations inaugurated in 191S, by ill 
Woods, late Chief Engineer, Punjab, and carried out for about three 
years. 


So far no lesults of real lasting value or practical application have been 
obtained. Therefore it is necessary to establish a farm, where the number, 
depth, time and mode of waterings best suited to each crop may be 
determined and results made available to the public. 


Question 8. — ^Ikrigation. — (a) (i) The larger schemes have, I believe, been 
mentioned by Mr. Sangster, Chief Engineer, Irrigation Works, Punjab, in 
his evidence before the Commission in Simla, and I need not repeat them. 
As Superintending Engineer, Upper Bari Boali Canal, one small scheme came 
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to Dij' uoticOj aiiJ 1 wish, to mention it heie. The Upper Ban Doab Canal 
euffeis from the detect that the capacity ol the main line is not large enough 
to reed all the branches, mth the result that, at times ot keen demand in the 
kharif season, although theie is a surplus water going in. the B.iver Ravi at 
iladhopur Head "Works, the branches have sometimes to flow in rotation. 
This is the only canal in the province on which a rotational programme is ob- 
served in the ft/ian/ season also. The deficiency is about 600 cusecs. Both to 
make this good, and to take kharif irrigation, to the khadaT tract on the right 
of the Sutlej above Ganda Singh WaJa (this is unnrigated at present, and lies 
just above the Kasur-Ferozepore Railway, which is the limit of command of 
the Dipalpur Canal of the Sutlej Valley Project taking off above Ganda Singh 
"VVala weir), a rough scheme for enlarging the Salampur and Fandauagar 
feeders and having an independent feeder in continuation was proposed by 
me in 1921. By this means, and by further economy in use of water, irriga- 
tion could also be extended to the tract on either side of the Kasur Branch 
Lower up to the Grand Trunk Road, at present unirrigated. A feeder of about 
1,000 cusecs was, therefore, proposed. The cost was estimated at about 25 
lakhs, and it was shown that it would just pay its way. The engineering 
diffic^ties were not insuperable The extra supply can be depended upon in 
the Ravi for at least six years out of seven. Though the scheme by itself 
would not bring any dividend, yet it is weU worth taking up on account of 
its value in removing the defect of this large old canal and in bringing more 
area under irrigation. An additional advantage would be the opportunity 
the scheme would afford of examination and repairs’ of the first thirteen miles 
of xhe Main Line (which is its weakest part on account of so many rapids and 
steep slope), as the enlarged feeders would carry the winter supply for the 
major part of the cold weather. The scheme, however, was dropped mainly 
on the ground that the additional withdrawal of water from the Ravi at 
Madhopur would have a prejudicial effect on the Sidhnai Canal at critical 
tunes, VIZ., April, May, September and October. Now if the Haveh Project, 
which is designed to counteract the large variations in the supply of the Ravi 
for the Sidhnai Canal, had been carried out, this difidculty in carrying out 
the small local scheme on the 'Upper Bari Doab Oanal would not have arisen. 
The Haveli Project is held up because of the Sindh-Punjab controversy 
r^arding withdrawals from Punjab rivers. This case is put forward as an 
illustration to show how even small schemes sometimes depend for their 
execution on the solution of this controversy. 

(lii) (1) In the unirrigated tract on either side of the Kasur Branch men- 
tioned above, there is both chain and harani cultivation at present, but 
what I would recommend tor this tract is irrigation by pumping the sub- 
soil water by hydro-electncity. Falls to generate power exist both on the 
Kasur and Sobraon Branches, but as Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme is in 
hand, it may be cheaper to derive power from there. 

(2) In canal irrigated areas, when spring level in a tract tends to rise to 
within ten feet ot the natural surface, steps should be taken to replace canal 
irrigation by irrigation from wells or by pumping from sub-soil. In this 
way any rise tliat may take place on account of proximity of canals will be 
counteracted, and further rise of spring level would be checked. In fact, 
after a fall of a few feet an equilibrium will be established, depending on the 
infiltration head needed to work the wells or pumps. 

Such a thing has been tried at Amritsar and has succeeded. The area 
round Amritsar had become water-logged, and the heavy rains of 1908 
brought about a serious condition of affairs, and mortality from malaria 
leached the appalhng figure of a plague epidemic. The Local Government’s 
attention was drawn to this serious state of affairs, and as a result fourteen 
tube wells were sunk and worked by the Hydro-electric Power Station at the 
Grand Trunk Road fall on the Main Line Lower of the Upper Ban Doab 
Oanal. Pari passu with this, the surface drainage was improved, and two 
miles of the canal upstream of Amritsar were lined. The lining did not 

Pat Bahadur Lala Wazir Chand GTiovra. 
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prove effective, as the cement slurry broke away, and the surface drainage, 
although it reduced percolation into the sub-soil, could not directly act on 
the spring level. The irrigation from the canal was i educed by the extent the 
pumps supplied, and any amehoration of conditions should in the mam be 
attributed to pumping and replacement of canal irrigation by pump-irriga- 
tion. The Hydro-electric pumping installation was first put into service in 
the year 1916, but the whole of the pumping sets were not in use until 1917. 
llr. John Ashford, then Superintendent, Cfentral Workshops iJiviaion, 
Amritsar, who installed the scheme, showed in a note, dated December, 1922, 
that the spring level in the region served by pumps had fallen from 5 to 7*7 
feet — say an average of 6 feet. His method of observation was to record 
the lowest spring level in the year at each pumping station, so as to be free 
from the effects of monsoon, the water-table being observed when the pumps 
were stopped from working for rhe previous 24 houis. In the Punjab Irriga- 
tion Branch there is a system in vogue of recording spring levels on selected 
lines of wells every June and October. One ofi these weUa — ^unfortunately one 
and not more — ^happened to be in this Amritsar pumping region. By com- 
paring the spring levels that obtained in this well before and after the pump- 
ing installation, I as Superintending Engineer, in my review of Mr. Ash- 
ford’s note, showed independently that this well had a fall in spiing level 
of 3 to 4 feet. It may be said that in five years the spring level was lowered 
by an average of 6 feet, and unhealthy conditions round Amritsar have ceased 
to be. 

One real remedy to relieve and prevent water-logging, therefore, is pump- 
ing from the sub-soil; the other, of course, being surface drainage, to which 
I will revert in reply to question 9 (a) (i). I understand Mr. T. A, MiUer 
Brownhe is taking up experimental hydro-electric pumping a/c Sagar, 
deriving his power from one of the canal falls I welcome this attempt on 
the part of the Agricultural Department, Punjab; but I am stron^y of 
opinion that in future such schemes should be in the hands of the Irrigation 
Department. 

On the Lower Chenab Oanal the whole of the commanded area on the left 
of the Main Line and of the Jhang Branch from Chenanwan to Chiniot 
should really be so treated, any suitable area between the limit of command 
and Chenab River also being included in the scheme. For this tracr power 
can be had from the Maudi Hydro-electric Scheme, and reference to the 
Chief Engineer, Hydro-electric Branch, elicited the information that this 
area can he supplied with power from the first stage of the Mandi Scheme 
sometime in the year 1930 The same should be the case with the tract 
between the Gugera and Mian Ah Branches, say, up to* Lahore-Pindi-Bhatian 
Road, and with similar tracts on the Dpper Qhenab Canal These schemes 
will include the water-logged areas in those tracts. When water rises to 
within 4 feet of natural surface, and; at many places it has so risen, it has 
a detrimental effect on the crops, and I have fixed 10 feet as the limit when 
canal irrigation should be replaced by pump-imgation. 

The canal water thus set free can he used for extension of iingatiou else- 
where. 

The difficultieB in the way of such schemes are threefold : — 

(1) Administrative . — ^The people are not willing to give up canal irriga- 
tion, and in this they get the support of the District Officers. The 
Irrigation Department has a policy of converting perennial channels into 
kharif ones when spring level rises high, and even this partial restric- 
tion of irrigation is resisted by the people. I quote two instances on Ihe 
Lower Chenab Canal: — 

(o) On the Chhani Distributary the spring level had by 1922 risen 
to about 6 feet below the natural surface, and it wSiS strongly urged 
by the Irrigation Department that it be converted into a hharif 
channel; but in view of the opinion of the Deputy Commissioner 
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and the opposition of the zamindars the idea of the conversion wab 
abandoned. Thus, in spite of such high spring level, the Chhani 
continued to be a pereiiuial channel. 

(L) In the case of the upper reach of the Hafizabad Distributary, 
where irrigation was once abandoned on account of water-logging, 
and wheie some improvement has taken place as a result ot oui 
seepage drains, restoration of iriigation was contemplated on a 
ichanf basis, but as a matter of tact restoration of perennial irriga- 
tion has been sanctioned. The spring level now is 7 to 11 feet. 

(2; Higher lateb . — ^The hft-water will naturally be more costly Exact 
figures are not known, but the cost pei acre would not be less than Hs.lO 
per acre. In the case of Jalalpur Hydro-electric Project, where water is 
to be lifted from an open channel — ^namely, the Jhelum Piver — it is 
seen that if the average occupier’s rate is taken as iRs. 7-8-0 per acre, 
the Project is just productive if credit is taken for the interest on 
realisation from sales of Crown lands. So in cases where water is to be 
pumped from sub-soil, and where no sale of Crown lands is involved, a cost 
of Rs.lO per acre is not high. In. order that the pumping installation 
may pay, the consumer may have to pay a rate of Be. 12 to Rs.l6 per 
acre, compared to the present canal rate of rather less than Es.S per 
acre. 

(3) Technical . — Theie being not many examples in the Province, the 
technical knowledge is wanting, and there is a certain degree of shyness 
in taking np lift irrigation from the sub-soil. The first example in the Pro- 
vince was the Hydro-electric pumping at Amritsar, mentioned above. 
Being the fi-ist attempt, the cost data cannot be taken as a true guide. 
Then the yield of the wells deteriorated, due partly to less infiltration 
head caused by fall in spring level and partly to the choking up of the- 
strainers The next lead was given by the Renala Hydro-electrio Scheme 
of Sir Ganga Ram, but here too titie water is lifted from an open 
channel. 

These difidculties should he overcome in conise of time, and there should 
be no hesitation to work out schemes against the introduction of power fiom 
the Mandi Scheme. 

3. This also disposes of Question 9 (c) m so far as it relates to such irrigated 
lands ac have gone out of cultivation on account of water-logging. 

Qubstiox 8. — Ikbigatiox. — (b) The present method of distributing water 
to cultivators consists in takiug Government distributary channels from 
canals or branches, and giving outlets of manageable size to cultivators' 
chaks, the water to their fields being taken by water-courses dug by them- 
selves or at their cost. This form ot distribution is all right, but there are 
aspects of it which need examination. 

(!' Sufficient economy in the use of water is not exercised In the case 
of outlets, it results from two causes. — 

(a) The full supply factor taken at the outlet-head is really too low. 
On the Lower Chenab Canal, for instance, till recently it was 250 acres 
pel cusec, and is now 264. But the actual figure is in the neighbourhood 
of 350. I enclose as Appendix I a statement of full supply .factor at 
outlet-head observed on the Awagat Distributary of the Lower Ohenab 
Canal, whic*b happens to be at the centre of the perenmal area on this 
one ot the largest irrigation systems in the world. Very accurate daily 
dischai'ges of outlets and of the Distributary at suitable control points 
are being obsert'ed for the last four yeais The Distributary has been 
taking full supply at head of 60 to 62 cusecs, the outlets taking 52 to 
58 cusecs, the difference being loss in absorption. The full supply 
fac“tor vanes from 340 to 367, ava-age being 355. Now on a 260 basis, 
the irrigation on this canal in round figures is 2,460,000 acres per 

Hai ‘Sahaduj LaJa TTfl’rfj’ Chand Chopra. 
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arniuru. On a 350 basis it 'nrould become 3,460,000, 'whicb is practically 
equal to the gross area conamanded, i.e., 3,400,000. Thus with proper 
exercise of economy, every acre in the commanded area could be brought 
under irrigation. In this age of linhed canals the water saved from 
one canal can be utilized in other canals, and no compunction should 
lie felt in cutting down water — of course the process should be gradual. 

ih) The mode of assessment is such that there is no incentive to 
economy of water. It is made by actual measurement of crop area, 
rate being so much per acre matured. If the system were volumetric, 
or by leases, the consumer would make every endeavour to make his 
water do as much irrigation as possible. The volumetric system has 
recently been introduced, but only a few large landholders can take ad- 
vantage of it. The RTnall holder cannot, and therefore I am in favour 
of a system of irrigation by lenses on a co-operative basis. I cannot do 
better than reproduce*' in the main my note, dated 1919, written for 
the benefit of the first Board of Agncnlture in the Punjab of which 
I was selected a member. I wrote this note as a result of my observa- 
tion of the sys'fcem on the Sone Canals in Bihar and of my further study 
of the subject. The arguments still hold good, and I draw attention 
to the concluding part of the note (paragraph 12). By this method 
111 course of time economy of water would result, and the canal pcutuDOan, 
agency he abolished. It will not be a wonder if, in course of time, the 
figure S50 given in (1) above may rise to 400. 

1 2) As a corollary to what has been said above, I am strongly of opinion 
that comparatively high duties and full supply factors should he taken on 
our new canals. In the case of Sukkur Barrage, for instance, in the 
Project of 1920, the full supply factor for rice at canal head was taken as 
39, and Dr. Summers, late cSiief Engineer in Sind, considered it as too 
high, and severely criticised the adoption of this figure by Sir Thomas 
"Ward. On examination of the problem I found that Dr Suinmer.s's adverse 
criticism was not justified. The proper point to fix full supply factor is at 
distributary head, and I am of opinion that for Sukkur Barrage Dis- 
tributaries the full supply factor at the distributary head should not be less 
than 50; I am prepared to take it as 60. In this connection I refer to 
Punjab Irrigation Branch Paper Class B, No. 10, being a notet by me 
dated 20th March, 1925, on the Pull Supply Factor for rice in Sind. 

(3) Even on the bas’s of crop requirements as they are understood by the 
zamindar at present, and his method is wasteful, I find that a good deal of 
wa'fcer is wasted in the pre-monsoon hot weather months of April, May and 
June. I enclose as Appendix III my note on the subject, taking Kasur 
Branch Ijower of the Upper Bari Doab Canal as an example At the end 
of the note is a curve which shows (that ■whether the year be normal, 
wet or dry, the supplies run in April; May and June are above even the 
wasteful crop requirements of zamindars. It will be a useful thing to 
conserve these supplies, and the question as suggested in last paragraph of 
the note should be considered either by a Committee or by the Discharge 
Division of the Irrigation Branch. It will also he observed on this curve 
that the supplies run in winter are below the requirements curve, and 
since crops are all matured as a matter of fact, this incidentally shows that 
requirements of water as understood by the zamindar are wasteful. 

II There have been no regular methods employed so far to prevent loss 
by absorption in the soil. In the past there have been some spasmodic 
attempts at lining certain lengths of canal on the Upper Bari Doab Canal 
(described under Question 8 (a) (iii) ) and the Lower Chenab Canal. Only now 
on the Sutlej Valley Project has the Main Line Bikaner Canal been lined 
for its entire length of about 80 miles. Surface evaporation is hard to 
prevent; the policy of having plantations along canals and distributaries 

* Appendix II, t Not printed. 
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indirectly helps in reducing evaporation. In the case of water-courses, by 
keeping their capacity beteween one and two cuseca, their multiplicity is saved 
and thus absorption reduced. In the Research station for water require- 
ments suggested in reply te Question 1 (c), experiments in lining distribu- 
tary and water-courses should also be carried out. 

III. The hest form of outlet for distribution of water at the tails of 'dis- 
tributaries is the tail-cluster with standing-wave in each opening. Tlie 
discharge depending on the gauge upstream, by keeping the floors of all 
openings at the same level, title discharge is proportional to the width of 
each opening. This device has been very successful in equitable and 
■economical distribution of water at tails. 

Question 9. — Soils.- — (a) (i) The irrigated Punjab is an alluvial tract, 
and where canal irrigation prevails in me province, it is necessary to have 
an efficient systeon of surface drains, so that minimum of soakage takes 
place from rainfall. Natural drains in flat country do not have a graded 
bed, but because of intermittent flow, they become a series of alternate 
ponds and rapids, and water left in the ponds after the flood is over mostly 
soaks into the suh-soil. This becomas very apparent on the Upper Bari 
Doab Canal, where through long irrigation and deep rivers on either side, 
especially xhe Beas on the left, an equilibrium is reached for the conditions 
of irrigation and noimal rainfall. In years of abnormal monsoon rainfall, 
the central part of the Boah shows signs of water-logging. Ordinarily tho 
monsoon ceases about 15th September, but in 1917 there was about 5 or 6 
inches rainfall at the end of September and a like figure at the end of 
October, and an extraordinary rise in spring level took place in the central 
part of the Doab This was due to ungraded and restricted drainages, A 
special Drainage Division was opened for two years to work out the 
drainage schemes on this Doab. The Hudiara Nala Scheme is in hand now 
at a heavy cost, and other principal drainages will be taken up later. This 
policy should he adopted throughout the Province. 

(ii) The unculturable land, if it happens to be in a tract which is subject 
to inundation from hill torrents or rivers, such as the 'kallar area in the 
Deg Valley and on the left bank of the Ravi, one method of making it 
fertile is to make the flood-spill water to staU'd on the lands by means of 
suitable bunds with sluices, so that the silt in the water may be deposited 
and then clear water drained off. This fine silt deposit will make the land 
fertile in course of years. 

6iil The erosion of the surface soil by fljOod-water takes place only if the 
slope nf the conntry is steep. The erosion can he saved by terracing the 
land This is very largely practised in hills, and in the sub-montane parts 
of the plains 

Please see last paragraph {3) of reply to Question 8 (a) (lii). 

Question 10. — Fbrtilisees. — (a) and (/) and 19. — ^Fobbsts. — (b) The possi- 
bility of greater use of natural manures lies in the direction of using cow- 
dimg and green manure. It is necessary that fuel supply in villages should 
be improved so that wood fuel is cheap "When the area under cultivation 
was not .‘»o great as at present, the fuel used was partly cow-dung and partly 
brushwood and its roots from the -jungle. Now the latter is not possible, 
and it is necessary to encourage plantations in village common land. The 
water in irrigated tracts should be given free, and -villagers should co- 
operate to rear up the plantation and have a working plan under the guid- 
ance of the Forest Department, the service being rendered free. In -this 
way it may be possible to use less of cow-dung as fuel and use it mostly as 
manure 

As regards greon jnauure, field ■demonstration should be taken to peoples' 
doors; and the recently introduced policy of the Irrigation Department, of 
remitting water-rate on hemp, indigo and guara sown after February and 

ifai Bahadur Lal<i TVazir Ghand Chopra. 
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plougliecl as green :nauure before lotli Septembei sliouid be per&ibted in. 
People have not taken mueli .\dvantage or this eoncession yet, })Ut a iiegin- 
uing has been made, and tlieio is no doubt that gieen manuring will become 
populai m cour&e ot time Propaganda by the Depaitment ot Agruniltuie 
IS needed. In Bihar there is a system of gieen inaniuing paddy lands By 
the end ot October, when the plants aie in flower, a secondary ciop (called 
pairu crop) of gram, linseed or Leniiari kind ot pcai is 

generally sown in rice fields. Water is taken into the plots and then the 
seeds are sown bioad-east, the water is then allowed to leniaiii in th,e fields 
foi about 30 houis and then di'ained ofl. The roots and remain's of this 
jmnut crop act as a green manure. 

There is a similar practice lu Egypt Beiseem (^a \aiiety of cloveit is 
sown in the standing paddy as soon as the water is finally drawn ott the 
(-rop, ten days belore harvest The seed falling on the soft mud germiuates 
at once, and by the time the land is dry eiiough to lianest the paddy, the 
clover IS one oi two inches high and -will not be huit by being trampled on 
It soon springs up above the stubble, and requires irrigating once or twice 
before it is fit to cut, in six weeks’ time from sowing. In Ei^pt this clover 
last three months, and is cut ihiee or four times, forjnmg an invaluable 
fodder for horses and cattle. Then it is ploughed in green, giving to the 
soil rich iiiti'ogenons manure stored in root and leaf. 

These examples arc given to show thax same form of gieen luanunng is 
practised by people themselves elsewjiere, and with proper education and 
facilities it may come into vogue in the Punjab. 

Question 11 — Chops- — (u) (i) I have made a special study of the rice crop, 
and am strongly of opinion that produce per acre of rue in irrigated tracts 
can be c'onsiderahly increased by alternately irrigating and draining rice. 
I observed one system of draining in Bihar, and fropa tuidlier study of the 
subject I learnt that it is pracftised in other parts of the world aho The 
system of draining should be such as to ensure deposit of silt usually present 
in canal water. Thus water when applied should be allowed to stand till 
the silt deposits, and the cleai water should then be drained off The soil 
should then be allowed to dry till small cracks appeal in it to aeiate the 
roots. Water should then be applied agaiu and the same piocess repeated. 
I carried out an experiment myself in 1916, and on the whole found that 
paddy so treated yields about 33 pei cent, better produce. I enclose as 
Appendix TV my note on “ Draining of rice.” 

Rice requires a laige quantity of water to mature it, and for this reason 
.should have an experimental and demonstration faxml by itself, in a rice- 
growing region. On my return froon Bihar tour in 1916, I had suggested 
to the Chief Engineer that such a farm might with advantage be established 
on the Raya Branch Upper Chenab Canal, which is lu the main a rice 
irrigating channel I am glad now that one has been established under the 
auspices of the Agricultural Department Strange as the suggestion may 
appear, I would recommend that this farm should be in charge of the Irriga- 
tion Department, at any rate to begin with. A sound knowledge of agricul- 
ture cannot be divorced from the education of the present day Irrigation 
Engineer, and it will be not unnatural il the farm for rice, which so much 
depends on water, is placed under his charge, i think an Assistant Engineer 
(attached to the Division) should be in charge, helped by a subordinate and 
a zilladar who has leceived his education at the Lyallpur Agricultural 
College. The work should be carried out with the advice of the Deputy 
Director of this part, who should inspect the farm and record his remarks 
in the Log Book. Thus theie will be co-operation between Irrigation and 
Agricultural Departmencs, which is a very necessary thing for the Punjab 
now. Later on, if necessary, the farm may be transferi'ed to the Agricul- 
tural Department. 
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1 undeistaiid that tlip main object ot this iarin is to havet good seeds and 
eiolve new varieties. This is not enough, but all matteis concerning rice 
should be LaieiuUy dealt -with. Seed selection is a very important mattei 
indeed, and it has not leeeued any real attention in the Punjab. But “ it 
Is important that the giaiii intended tor sowing should be carefully selected 
with a view to securing seed ot high, germinative power, true to type, and 
tiec ironi red grains. Light grains which usually fail to germinate may be 
eJinnuated — liy winnowing oi, moie ellectively, by floating off in salt water, 
the latter being the method piactised m Japan. To keep the grain true to 
type. It IS advisable to collect sep*u-alely, previous to harvest, the finest 
he.ida irom the best yielding plants of the particular varieties, and to 
receive the giaiu obtained trom these tor sowing purposes. The crop 
obtained tioni seeds so selected sltould be subjected to a similar process ot 
selection during subsequent harvests until the type has become “ fixed ” 

The elimination of red grains is important, if the crop 

is intended for export, as the presence of led grain in samples of milled 

“ white ‘ rice lowers the commercial value of the latter considerably, and 
there are no methods of milling by which red giaiiis can be separated from 
white ' ^u) In Ceylon “ seed selected ” in the Japanese method 

and sown less thickly has been found to give a larger outturn per acre 

than iinselccted seed ” (b) Useful work in this direction is being done in 

Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces, Bengal and Burma, and it is necessary 
to do the same in the Punj'ab.” il^sides seed selection, and evolving new 
varieties, draining and green-manuring discussed above, the following 
matters should also receive attention on the farm- — 

(1) ,sVcdb/ir/.s — Under this head come the best mode and time of sowing 
seed-beds, the age, height and rate at which the seedling riiould be trans- 
planted In Madras the seedlings are planted when they are three to six 
week-, old according to the varieties, their height being one to one and a half 
it^t. In Paipur farm the 1916-17 experiments on the gurmatia variety of 
rice showed that where one seedhng is planted per hole, the best outturn 
was fiom seedlings five weeks’ old, while two seedlings per hole six weeks’ 
old gave the largest outturn. It should be seen by experiments what is the 
best for the Punjab rices. With regard to seedling rate in transplanting, 
the usual practice is to put a large number of seedhngs in one hole. This 
results in waste of seed and also in less produce per acre. Recent experi- 
ments in iladras, Bengal and even Japan have shown that single seedling 
plantation gives very good results. The Madras experiments show that if 
seed has been sparsely sown in the seed-bed, strong seedlings are obtained, 
and equal vields are got by transplanting the '■eedlings singly. “ In 
(Jodavan, Tanjore and other southern districts, the usual seed rate was 
about 100 to 160 lbs. per acre, and bunches of from five to eight and even 16 
plants 'nere transplanted. By single seedling transplanting the rate was 
reduced to fK) lbs., resulting in a saving of about Rs 3 an acre in seed alone 
without affecting the outturn. The ^stem has been very widely taken up 
in Tanjore and other southern districts, and it is estimated that the profit 
arising therefrom must 'be worth about 10 lakhs of rupees a vear, (r) “ An 
experiment conducted at Nugawela in Ceylon (d) in 1914-16” with a seven- 
month crop indicated three seedlings per hole as giving the best outturn, 
and two seedlings per hole gave next best results. The experiments carried 
out at Raipur station showed that where close planting is practised one 
seedling per hole gives the largest outturn; where planting at medium 

(o) Bulletin of the Imperial Institute Vol. XT, No. 4, October — December, 
1913 

(h) Tropical Agriculturist, Ceylon, June, 1915 

(t) Report on the Progress of Agriculture in India 

(d) Tropical Agriculturist, June, 1916. 

Jtai JBdliadvr Lrihi lUa^Jir Chnnd Chopra. 
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mQths, I.C., (5 inclieSj is piactised 3 to 3 ■seedhugs ptfi hole do bettei than 
singlet, while with wide planting, i.e., 9 inches apart, thiees and hunches 
have done beet That a low seedling rate os leally good is tiu’ther shown by 
the fact that ‘‘ in Egypt only half a bushel is sown pei acre, and the yield 
is from 60 to 150 bushels per aore. In Ceylon, two bushels are sown and 40 
or 50 IS the average leaped from the best fields. Ui) Thus, there aii 
optimum rate toi seedlings, and this should be investigated for different 
varieties lu the Punjab, 

(2) Transplanting. — There is no point in having any broadcast rice in the 
hrigated parts of the Punjab, and yet it is practised a good deal. One 
thing that tha faim should do is to popularise transplanting by demonstra- 
tion, as the excess in outturn far exceeds the extra initial cost. “ The 
physiological factors involved in transplantation aie somewhat obscure, but 
the conclusion at present arrived at after a nnpihei of experiments is to 
the effect that transplantation acts in a way like root pruning, the injury 
to the luot system stimulating the grotvth of the .sub-£erial portion and 
resulting in increased tillering. The root system of the transplanted nee is 
developed fiom the lower nodes of the stem, the first or seedling root system 
dying completely. In fact a senes of experiments showed that amputation 
of root system of the seedlings did not interfere with the development of 
the transplanted plants.” (b) In Central Provinces is has been shown that 
the transplanted paddy on the average pays about Rs 16 per acre more 
than a broadcast paddy, and as a result of Dr. douston's efforts a large 
area in Qhhattisgarh Division is transplanted now. According to Mi . E J. 
Butler, Imperial Mycologist, that worst disease for rice called ufm does 
not attack transplanted rice, (c) Zamindars in the irrigated Punjab should, 
therefore, bo instructed not to sow any broad-cast rice. 

(3) Hoeing, weeding and cultivation duiing ciop. — All this requires 
systematising. 

(4) Manure other than green manures — ^It will be useful to determiur the 
best manures for local rices, as the kind of manure to be applied depends 
to a large extent on local circuinstanees as regards availability and cost of 
transport, and to the peculiarities of the soils to be dealt with. Bonemeal 
has in many Provinces given good results, and as bones are available in the 
Province it will be a good thing if local cruslnng is arranged for, and the 
present export, which is a great agricultural loss to the country, stopped. 
Artificial manures do not suit iice on account of their solubility in water 
winch is generally pre?ent on rice fields. Experiments in Coimbatore, 
Madras, have shown that “ bulky ” organic manures applied to rice fields 
give better results than manures of similar value but containing little organic 
matter ” {d). 

(6) Duty of water. — ^Tliis is a very important subject, and very vitally 
concerns the Irrigation Department. This figure is uncertain. The Raya 
Branch itself is designed on a duty of 80 at di&tributory head. 
On the Sone Canals it vanes from 68 to 48 The usual figure 
believed in the Punjab is 66 King gives a range of duty from 
25 to 66 — actual figures given bj him from various sources being 2o, 28, 30, 
40, 65 and 66. Experiments made by Mr. Balfour in Ceylon led him to ^he 
conclusion that on average paddy lands about 16 inches of water is required 
in the first mouth, and about 12 inches for succeeding months of irrigation. 
On the proposed farm in the Raya Division, the direct measurement of 

(a) Tropical Agriculturist, June, 1916. 

(b) Olassifioation of rioe in the Central Provinces, by Mr. R. J. D. Graham. 

(c) Pusa Bulletin No. 34, “ Disease of Rice.” 

(d) Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, London, Tol. 11, No 4. 
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Abater and ram tall o-ver a seneb, oi years will give the average delta in the 
field, and trnui tins basis it will he possible to work out the duty in this 
Division, as rice irrigation only is done here. 

(t>) Vneunct, of rice . — Eice suffers from a variety of pests and diseases. 
Investigations have been made in Pusa, and will he found in Bulletin 
No. 34 named “ Disea-ses ot Rice ” by Dr. Butler- A leaflet showing 
piLtuiCN or difleieut pests is issued from Lyallpur College also. The article 
in the Bulletin ot the Imperial Institute gives a good desciiption of rice 
pests and diseases and ot their treatments. The farm, by correspondence 
with Pusa Institute aud Lyallpur College, can understand and deal with 
local pests and diseases 

7. Vajieties of rue . — ^Varieties of nee are legion. In Bihar during my 
short stay I collected samples of about 30 rices. In Central Pi evinces, 
Mr. Graham collected as many as 670 rices having diffeient local names, 
although each does not necessarily represent a distinct variety. In the 
Punjab we have our own varieties like inuililian, hara, etc. The 

classification is done on three different baseis, namely — 

(1) Habit of growth and cultural requirements 

(2) Gharacteis of grain. 

(3) Period ot grovth, i.e , early and late varieties 

It will be a useful work it the farm classifies Punjab rices on a sound 
basis. Another very impoitaut work that can be done at the farm is 
testing the local vaiieties and propagating pure strains of the most 
promising ones, as is done at the Raipur farm lor Central Provinces rices. 

^S) Flood ” or “ deep-waiei " nee . — ^Another thing that may with 
advantage be done under the management of the farm is the introduction 
ot the “ fl.ood ” or “ deep-watei *’ variety ot nee in inundated parts 
in the neighbourhood. One such place is the eastern part of Rakh jVlarh, 
which IS inundated on account of the passage of the Deg Diversion through 
it; and another is the land between the Mast Chak Bund and the Ravi 
river. The variety is grown in Siam, Burma and Bengal. As the idea 
is new for this province, I do not need an excuse for quoting in full what 
little hasi come to my knowledge, in order to stimulate interest in this 
new thing, so that it may be seen if some of the inundated area which 
goes iMthout any crop in floods may not with advantage be employed for 
the giovth ot tins rice There are only four short quotations, namely: — 

(il from the hook called “ Siam — A Handbook of Practical Com- 
mercial and Pohtical Intormaiion, by Graham,” pages 302-303. 

“Again, in many puits ot the cuuntiy, the laud on which rioa 
IS grown IS liable to floods of greatly vaijing seventy. Here the 
ordinary rice-plant would frequently be destroyed and a variety 
IS therefore used which has been evolved in the course of centuries 
of selection. The variety grows at first as ordinary rice, but when 
the floods come its growth is accelerated to keep pace with the 
rise of water. The straw, large and light, acts as a float and 
keeps the head of the plant above water, and as the flood slowly 
subsides, lies on the surface throwing out at the nodes lateral 
shoots that terminate in ears and fibrous rootlets, which draw 
from the water the additional nourishment demanded by the 
luxuriously growing plant, which the original roots in the soil 
cannot supply. Thus a crop is secured, however severe the flood 
may be, though the resultant grain, owing doubtless to the rank 
growth of the plant, is small and inferior in quality to that pro- 
duced on iirignhle and drainable lands.” 
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(^li) From the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, London, Volume XI, 
No. 4, page 637. — 

“ . . . The term ' giant rice ’ is proposed by Kikkawa for 

certain forms that grovr beyond the normal height of ordinary 
rice, which is usually about 3 feet and seldom exceeds 6 feet. Tu 
Siam and certain parts of India the stems of the ‘ giant rice ’ 
have been known to leaoh a length of from 10 to 16 feet. As they 
.seem to possess the property of growing taller as the water rises, 
these ‘ giant rices ’ have their value in districts liable to flooding, 
and where the depth of the water cannot be controlled.” 

(Ill) From the Progi'ess Report of the Ceylon Agricultural Society 
in the “ Tiopical Agriculturist,” Ceylon, for June 15, page 380: — 
” Mr. C. D. A Gunawardeniv forwards a report on the cultiva- 
tion of ‘ yahaing ’ and ‘ bhaiujale ’ paddy from Burma These 
varieties are known to be water-resisting and were cultivated on 
fields apt to be flooded. ‘ Yahaing ’ withstood inundation when 
ears were ripening. The paddy is a three months variety and 
was broadcasted on 17th November. It went under water from 
27th November to 1st December, 6th-9th December, Ist-oth January, 
and 16th-18th February. The yield secured was 45 bushels per acre. 
‘ shangaJ.e ’ failed to germinate satisfactorily.” 

iiv) From Pusa Bulletin No. 34, “ Diseases of Rice ” by Mr. B. J. 
Butler, Imperial Mycologist, page 3: — 

” The deep water varieties are coarse and withstand flooding 
to a remarkable extent, being said to grow as much as 9 inches 
in 24 hours and to reach a length sometimes of 20 feet . . 
The deep water rices are grown in the lowest lands, and in some 
places, where the inundation is early, have to be sown in February. 
They keep pace with the ne'e of water and at harvest only the 
ears and 1 to IJ feet of stalk are cut, the rest, often many feet in 
length, being left as stubble. . . 

The author is speaking of the Lower Bengal Districts of NoakhaLi, 
Tippers and Dacca. 

Question? 22. — Co-orEBAHo:N — (c) I would say an emphatic yea. In 
-co-operative irrigation I fully agree with the opinion expressed by Sm 
Henry Harrison given in the note on co-operative irrigation attached w 
Appendix II to Question 8 {b), 

1 lepioduoe it here to hiiug it pointedly to notice: — 

•' . I submit that, if not at once, eventually some system of 

village government must be devised and sanctioned by law, enabling a 
large majority of candidates for water for a certain aorea to coei-ce 
a small minority into accepting it I energetically maintain, then, 
that we must be careful to preserve the system of leasing in compact 
areas, that leasing in compact areas involves as a consequence that 
the tenants of such areas should be vested with the powers whiob 
all communities have of overruling the objections of an obstructive 
minority, more especially when the minority ,ae a rule desire the 
water but hope, and too often hope rightly, that by holding out they 
will obtain some at least of its benefits without payment.” 

Question 26. — Statistics. — (b) I would strongly urge inti-oduction of 
uniformity in weights and measures in the country. There are practical 
difficulties in the way of this reform, but the advantages, which need not 
be dilated upon, far outweigh the effort required to overcome these diffi- 
culties, and persistent attempt should be made to bring about the reform, 
even though gradually. For area the units should be the English acre 
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and its deciinalSj and toi "VAeiglits tlie Indian mauiid and seers fmaund = 
S2 2/r Ib.^. For assessment of canal dues, a system of recording and 
assessing in acres and decimals can be brought about easily. In the 
accompanying note ^Appendix Y)* it has been shown how diffeient land 
measures in the Punjab can, with the help of simple conversion tables 
and simple mental arithmetical formulae, lend themselves to assessing canal 
rates on an “ acres-and-decimal ” system. I would advocate its adoption 
as a first step towaids uniformity of measures in canal administration. 

APPENDIX I. 


Relatisg to Qoestiox 8. — laaiaATioN. — (h) Statement sliouing full supply 
faitot.i at outlet heads on Awagai XUstrihuiarj/y Lower Ghenah Canal. 


Season 

Guseo days at 
outlet heads. 

Days of flow. 

Average dis- 
charge per day 
in cusecH. 

Area assessed 
m acres. 

Pull supply 
factor per 
cnsec. 

Eharif 1922 


134 

52-5 

6,813 

129] 

ac7 

Rabi 1922-23 

7,272 

136 

53*5 

12,729 

238 


Kharif 1923 

7,257 

132 


6,932 

122 

QR1 

Eabi 1923-24 

7,148 

131 

54-6 


229 

' OOi 

Kbarif 1924 

8,314 

156 

53-3 

7,484 



Rabi 1924-25 

7,473 

128 

58 2 




Kbarif 1925 ... 


166 

52-5 

8,136 

155 \ qf5J 

Babi 1925-26 

6,450 

118 

54*6 

11,249 

206 ) 


Average 366 aci'es to a cusec. 


APPENDIX II. 

IlBLATiifG TO Qubbtion 8. — Iiiai 0 ATioN. — Q)) Note on a “System of Irrigation 
by li.asei on a co-opei atiue basts.’* 

During my visit to the Sone Oanals in Bihar in 1916 I had occasion to 
ohseive the .system of irrigation by leases in vogue there. Further study 
of the subject, and observation of the marked progress that is being made 
in the matter di oo-opeiation movemente in the country, lead me to think 
that time is come when a leal start should he made of irrigation by leases 
in the Punjab. It may he said that the experiment on the Shahkot Dis- 
tributary, Lower Chenab Canal, did not prove a success, hut it must be 
rejuemhered that the experiment synchronised with the substitution of 
modules in place of outlets, resulting in silt trouble in the Distributary, 
and that the patuviri agency was kept oon tor statistical purposes, resulting 
in a certain suspicion in zamindars’ minds; then the period was not suffi- 
ciently long to judge results. A further attempt is therefore necessary. 

2. It will be a useful 'thing to give a history and description of the Bihar 
svstem. Irrigation fir.st started on the Sone Canals in 1876-76, and in 1874 
it became necessary to consider what revenue system be followed on these 
canals. In Icharif the bulk of irrigation was nee, and the rainfall in Bihar 
is so favourable that a good deal of rice was matured on rain In spite 
of the vagaries of the Indian monsoon, the average rainfall in Bihar is 
about 60 inches, of which about 45 inches fall in the rice season of June 
to October, ijtbough there are sometimes long breaks, a perusal of 

* Not pnnted. 
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the rainfall register of the Arrah Division showed me tliHt the number of 
raniv days in July and August is much larger than in the Punjab Hhus 
the raintall is both copious and better distributed. During breaks in rains 
and for the periods immediately following the rains, the iirigation was in 
pre-caiial days effected from shallow reservoirs or aharas which were 
formed by throwing earthen embankments across the country drainages 
with TWO sides running up the slope. Such bunds across drainages are 
not unfamiliar to people of the Sialkot District, which is traversed by the 
Aik Deg and Satrah nalm, and, which being submontane has important 
drainage lines and fairly good rainfall Outside the commanded area of 
the Sone Canals this system of irrigation is still practiced. Thus in the 
Eastern Bihar district of Gaya about half the cultivated area of the 
district is watered from these aharas and pains (a sort of mundan 
tion channels from streams) made by private agency. This favourable 
condition is reflected in the very low water-rate for rioe, to begin with 
it was fixed at Re 1-8-0 per acre, and went on gradually rising until in 
1904 it was fixed at Ra. 3 per acre for long leases, as compared with 
Rs 6-4-0 and 7-8-0 per acre in the Punjab. It is further shown hy the 
fact that a system of crop experiments was introduced and is still in vogue 
determining the yields of crops cultivated with the assistance of canal 
water, as compart with crops cultivated without this aid, and to rouse 
the interest of cultivators it is enjoined that these experiments should be 
conducted as publicly as possible. These, then, were the considerations 
when the irrigation on Sone Oanals system came to be introduced. At that 
time there were two systems to guide, (1) the Upper India system, (2) the 
Bengal system (Orissa and Midnaporo Canals). While contrasting the two 
systems in 1874, Lieutenant Ottley, R.Bl. (later Sir John "Ottley, K.C.I.E ^ 
expressed himoelf thus: — 

“ In Northern India a cultivator who desires to irrigate applies not so 
much for ivater as for either a share in an existing watercourse or for an 
entirely new watercourse. The sunnud once issued, he is at liberty, 
subject to comparatively minor restrictions, to water when he likes, where 
he likes, and what he likes. He can, if it so pleases him, refrain from 
irrigating if ho sees a chance of rain; and in this case he is charged no 
water rate. 

“ In Bengal, on the other hand, he is compelled to state formailj’ for 
every crop the area he wishes to irrigate, and ajbove all he must, if he 
would avoid paying a heavier rate makef up his mind before a certain and 
that a very eaaly date, i e., at least six weeiks before the irrigaticm is actually 
required It must be appaient to all that this procedure must naturally 
tend to deter the cultivator from taking water, as weighty formalities have 
to Ibe gone through previous to evety ciop, and not, as in Northern India 
once for all " 

3. Although Lieutenant Ottley saw the difficulty that in ordinary years 
the land would he practically under water when it would be almost im- 
possible to distinguish between canal and rain irrigation, he proposed that 
Northern India Canal Act, YIII of 1873, should be made applicable to 
the Sone Canals, with slight modifications. The -rules required that culti- 
vators should apply for permits to irrigate specified areas, but that the 
charge should be on the area found by measurement to have been actually 
irrigated. This was a sort of compromise betwen the Punjab and Bengal 
systems. This method though suitable for lands entirely dependent on 
artificial irrigation such as sugarcane or cold weather crops, or on canal 
systems of Northern India, proved quite unsuitable for rice crops on a 
large scales during the monsoon, when irrigation is only a help to the 
rainfall. This mixtnie of rain -and canal water led to confusion. Supply 
was given from the canal as in Upper [ndia and the officers “ hunted the 
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uiixtuie o£ canal* and nun watei all over the country.” !Mr. Inghs in his 
hook on “ Canals and Flood Embankments ot Bengal ” says that 
h-e remembers an “ Assistant Engineer who used to take sample's of the 
water in the fields, which he stated, he could determine to be eithei ram 
or canal water by sight, taste and ftmell ” 

Rates and rules for working on the Sone Canals were revicsed from time 
to time — in 187ri, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1888 (on the recommendation ot a com- 
mittee of 1S87 presided over by Mr, (later Sir Henry) Cotton 1S91, 1896, 
If-OO, 1901, 1904 — and iii course of time was evoly^ the present system 
ot irrigating on leases and dividing the period of the year into tlu-ee 
seasons of JJiarif, lahi and the “ hot weather,” The leases are of two 
deociiptions — long and season leases. Long leases are for a term ot years — 
previously they were for three or five years, but now the tendency is to 
make all long leases, seven year ones for supply from 26th June to 2oth 
March, that is a full year except the hot weathei In hliarif there are both 
classes ot leases, and in rdbi and hot weathei there are season leases only, 
Fior khanf the water-rates are levied on the aiea of the block, and no 
measurements of the area actually irrigated is done, whether it is a long 
lease or season lease, sufficient water being allowed to do cent per cent, irri- 
gation 111 the block The rate for long lease is Rs 3 and for season hhaiif 
lease Rs. 4 per acre. For rabi and hot weather leases, the water-rates are 
levied on the area actually irrigated, the applications only approximately 
specifying the areas of land for which water is required. For sugarcane in 
long leased area additional rate is charged by measurement in hot weather. 
Permits for single wateiing, &c., aie also essential, hut that does not 
(Oncern our subject. 

4 It will be thus seen, that as a result of forty years’ expel le nee, the 
present system is evolved. The detailed rules can he seen in the printed 
book “Some Canal Rules” 

3. It may be noted, that while the system has succeeded in Bihar it dad 
not attain success on the ‘"Western and Elastern Jumna Canals On the Western 
Jumna in early years, selling water by contract on leases up to thirty 
years was started, the land-owner agreeing to pay a fixed price for a water- 
course head with a given area of opening. But in this time various ebanges 
and improvements were going on, and the system was abandoned On the 
"ElasteTn Jumna Canal about 1867 a great many three-years’ leases were 
entered on, and the system was readily accepted by the zamindars. but afc 
the expiry of the first lease, people declined to 'renew them owing to the 
fact that people did not possess that co-operation, which is necessary to 
equitably distribute the water amongst theanselves or deterniine the share 
of revenue to he paid by each. Thus it appears, that the failure on 
the two Jumna Canals was from want of persistence in the system, while 
the success m Bihar and Bengal is due to such persistence There was no 
co-operation amongst the people before, but the system has brought in the 
necessary oo-operation. The state of affaii's in the early days can be 
judged from the following quotation from the report of Mr (later Sir 
Henry) Harrison, at that time Collector of Mlidnapore — 

“ Frequently leases have had to be withheld because other ryots will 
not join in them, still more frequently they have had to be postponed, 
while the Government Officer in an undignified manner dances attend- 
ance on the recusant lyots and endeavours by a mixture of persuasion 
and argument, to induce them to unite in a lease which cannot be 
accepted otherwise. I submit that, if not at once, eventually some 
system of village government must be devised and sanctioned by law, 
enabling a large majority of candidates for water fo'T a certain area, 
to coerce a small minority into a-wiepting it. I energetically maintain, 
then, that we must 'be careful to preserve the system of leasing in 
compact areas, that leasing in compact areas involves as a consequence 
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that the tenants of such areas should he vested with the power which 
all communities have of over-ruling the objections of an obstructive 
niiuonty more especiaily when the minority as a rule desire the water, 
but hope and too often hope rightly that by holding out they will obtam 
some at least of its benefits without payment.” 

6. Compare this with the following extract from an aiiiicle by Mr. 
W, A luglis (retired Chief Engineei, Bengal), entitled' '‘Looking Back” 
in “Indian Engineering,” dated 23rd October, 1909, and the value 
of perseverance will be at once understood — 

“ On the Sone Canals . . . the demand for leases is greater than, 
we are able te comply with, and it is easy to decline applications for 
lands which require more than the usual quantity of water. The great 
advantage of idle settled leases is that we know beforehand the volume 
of water required at each outlet and for each distributary. In the 
earlier days, with indefinite leases and unregulated outlets, the most 
heroic efforts wore required at times of urgent demand to get the water 
to the land near the ends of distributaries. Niow it is mainly a 
question of keeping up the level of the river in the pool above the 
weir, tliough of course, it is still very necessary to constantly inspect 
the distributaries to see that the pre-arranged rotation is kept and 
that the flow ia not obstructed or interfered ■with. The construction of 
outlets, legulated in accordance with the area to be irrigated and 
with the discharge capacity of the distributary, and the methodical 
rotation of supply from the Main Oanal to distributaries has done 
* much to fiK'ilitrtte the distribution of tbe water. It is most interesting 
to study the efficiency of these arrangements. There is a great pleasure 
111 riding along a distributary at a time of demand and finding the 
calculated supply quite sufficient to give water to the last outlet, 
or to go down the Main Oanal and find each distributary getting its 
allotted supply while the right balance is passing forward.” 

7 Proposals for a similar lease system, modified to suit conditions in 
Bombay, ware placed before the Irrigation Oommission by Mr. Yisvesvaraya, 
then i^ecutive Engineer, Bombay, and met the Commission’s approval. 
The same views he put befoie the Ii ligation Cbnference, Simla, in 1904 
in hiB paper entitled ” Economy of water in Deccan Irrigation,” and this 
system has been introduced on the Nira Canal in Bombay. 

8. The defect in any lease system on blocks lies in the fear ■that the 
zamindar may waste water if it is too much, but the remedy lies in our 
hands by adjusting the supply according to the needs of each outlet. This 
cannot be done during the currency of a lease, but certainly can he done 
about the expiry of a current lease and before ite renewal. 

9. Such a system implies the existence of oo-operation amongst the 
cultivators themselves, chiefly for the purposes of internal distribution of 
uater. Panchayats or Irrigation Boards can he appointed (on a basis of 
election) for such purposes. Such examples exist both in India, and in other 
countries The Locra system in Spain, so admirably described and advooaiied 
by Mr. Schonemann on pages 43 to 49 in his printed report on “ Tour of 
Inspection in Spam and France,” is one good instance. In Madras the 
C-oUector of Nellore, Dewan Bahadur R. Ram Cffiandra Bao Avergal, has 
introduced such hoards in certain villages of Nellore district in years 
1911 to 1914, and they are reported to be working satisfactorily. The 
boards are elected, and' their chief functions are — 

(i) To manage efficiently the irrigation on "iffie reservoirs after the 
■wa-ter emerges out of the several sluices; 

(ii) To see that uo set suffers from want for water, that no single 
set is benefited to the prejudice of the other sets, and that each set 
gets I'ts proper supply of water; 
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(iii; To get all their difficulties lemoved so tar as irrigation is con- 
cerned by placing themselves in diiect communication with the Pubhc 
Works and Revenue Departments; 

(iv) To bee that the rules ot the Public Works Department in the 
matter of keeping the eluices open are enforced; 

(v) To suggest to the Public Works Department any temporary or 
permanent alteration in the lules, 

Ivi) To exeicuse a general supervision over the Tvork of the 
Fifnchayatis and to guard specially that the licher ryots are not beiie- 
lited at the expense of poor ayots, and 

(vii) To supply labour to the Public Woiks Department on req^uisi- 
tion. In Ceylon also (according to an article by Inglis, in the “ Indian 
Engineering dated l'2th May, 1917) there is an Ordanance which 
empowers the Executive Government to constitute by proclamation any 
suitable area as an Irrigation district Ofter such proclamation a 
meeting ot the proprietors of that aiea takes place, and in this meet- 
ing they appoint a committee to be associated with a repiesentative 
of the Grovernment for framing rules for the encouragement and ex- 
tension of paddy cultivation and enforcement of ancient customs 
aelatiug thereto The piopnetois also determine if the Ordinance shall 
be carried into operation by the aid of headmen, or of village councils 
or both. The headmen, who are elected by the proprietors and who 
receive pay, work under the direction and control of the representative 
of Government. The village councils are made use of in dealing with 
persoub accused of breach of rules or customs. Tlie President ot the 
council, who IS either the Government representative oi some one 
deputed by him has, however, full powers, so that the council aie rather 
in the position of advisers. The proceedings are summary, advocates 
or agents are not permitted to appear, nor is any appeal allowed 
to a superior Oburt. There is, however, a light of petition to Governor 
in Council. The powers are small, being limited to a fine not exceeding 
30 rupees. 

10. As regards the inti eduction of any co-operative system in the Punjab, 
this question along with the allied one of assessment by volume, has in 
recent years been discussed in tbis Province — principally as a result of 
criticism on Mr. Schonemann’s proposals in his Report of Inspection in 
Spain and France (mentioned above) — 

(i) Ry Government, both departmeutally and in a conference of 
officers vide the two publications — 

(a.) Selections from the records of the Punjab Irrigation Secre- 
tariat — ^Introduction of Co-operative Management of Iiiigation 
in the Punjab (published for official use only). 

(b) Proce^ings of a conference held at Simla on 12th and 13th 
September, 1917, on the more economical use of water for irriga- 
tion and on connected subjects. 

(li) By Press, vide the two articles in the Civil and Military Gazette, 
Lahore — 

(a) “ Spanish Irrigation methods ” in the issues of 30th and 31st 
December, 1915. 

(b) “Irrigation charges by volume” in the issue of 22nd June, 
1910, by way of criticism on a paper on Kennedy Gauge outlet 
read before the Engineers’ Association, Lahore, by jMr. Prabh 
Singh. 

(ill) By a professional body like the Engineers’ Association, Lahore, 
in a paper by Mr. Bur Singh on “ Sale of canal water by bulk and its 
distribution by Panchayats ” read at the annual meeting of 1916, 
the interesting discussion on which brought to light another instance 
JRai JBahadur TyiJa TTn^/j Chand Chopm. 
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of cliarge by volume and co-operative management in the case of the 
Aragon Canal in Spam. 

What form the co-operative system will take in this province and what 
fate it will meet, experience alone will show, hut there is no douht that 
a beginning should be made in auitaJble localities. There is no reason 
why it should not succeed if introduced with caution and developed with 
care, when it has been successful on the one hand in such civilised countries 
as Spam, and on the other amongst such wild people as the tribes of 
Afghanistan and Seistan. A short quotation from tie Owil and Military 
Gazette aiticle (a) mentioned above will not be out of place here. It 
says that “ . . . . local self-government will evolve itself under com- 
pulsion in the least favourable soils, and when the pressure is strong 
enough it will develop authority more effective than despotism. Precisely 
the same efiects may be seen on the frontiers of North-Western India. Bven 
the most lawless tribes in Afghanistan and Seistan manage to hammer out 
some kind of a workable system of making and maintaining large water- 
courses or ka/rez some of which almost deserve to he called canals. 
Within the British border the old system of local self-management seems 
to hare largely disappeared, to judge from the absence of any mention 
of it in the Gazetteers of the North-West Frontier Province, -^ough for 
Bannu Mr, S. S. Thornhurn has left on record a remarkaible description 
of such a system. But in one respect it differs essentially from the 
democratic principles in force in Spain, for the distribution of water is 
not effected by any selected body or official, but a family of Shaikhs which, 
many generations ago, obtained water, and probably land as well, on con- 
dition that they preserved an equality of partition between two branches 
of a canal. Nevertheless, ‘the great feature,” on the Banuu Canals, 
and one indicating a remarkable power of Self-Government is the method 
by which each turn or what may be called the periodicity of applying water 
is regulated. This method is simply the casting of lots (ifk).*’ These 
extreme examples are given to show, that when some form of co-operation 
exists in both civilised and uncivilised localities — the details suiting each 
locality — ^there is every propect of its success, if introduced in other parts 
of India. 

11. The suitable localities in the Punjab to start the experiment, are 
either the Chenab and Jhelum Colonies or the purely rice tract like the 
Raya Branch; the former because each village is practically a block watered 
by one oi two watercourses, and has a homogeneous population, and the 
latter because there is only one crop (rice) grown ait a time when the 
demand for water is fairly uniformly keen. 

12. I will now offer such suggestions about the introduction of this 
system, as occur to me sifter perusal of all the literature that has fallen in 
my hands, keeping in view such points as were salient features of the 
discuesion in the Punjab. 

I. Preliminary — 

^i) The system should be started tentatively and with caution. It 
should be first on a well-established distributary. 

(iil It should be started on a voluntary basis. A year’s notice 
should be given to cultivators to the effect that with effect from next 
succeeding kharif on that particular distributary the system would 
be in force and apphcations should be invited to come in by the 1st 
March preceding bhat kfha/rif. 

fill) As soon as a dozen applications (one for each outlet) have been 
received, a special officer whose sympathies are with the scheme, should 
be appointed to introduce, work and develop the system. 

(iv) To begin with, the outlets as they are, should be dealt with, 
as the zamindars will have known thmr working for several years. 
Later on changes can be introduced. 
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II — ^Working — 

(t) Tlie unit should he an outlet. The fact, that there are often 
more than one village on an outlet "will not affect the q^uestion 
materially On the voluntary basis, they shall have agreed amongst 
themselve's before they apply. 

(vi) The iirigating community on the outlet, through their elected 
syndicate, should undeitake to pay in some prescribed mannei a cei- 
taan fixed amount for the outlet at the end of each fasl. 

(vii^ The aanount tfor an outlet should be based on the average of 
the earnings of the previous three years, to the next higher half- 
hundred, to maJke the amount a round lump sum. 

(viii) The lease ^ould, to begin with, he for three yeais. and it the 
scheme succeeds it may be extended to seven years as in Bihar and 
if necessary lease-money may be enhanced on some suitable basis 

(ix) The pavment mav, with advantage, be made through co-opera- 
tive banks, which if not existing in the locality may be started Tlie 
bank should undertake to pay to the Department on fixed dates and 
reahse the same from the syndicate in such manner as may by legisla- 
tion be dec'ided The dates may be 1st January for Kliai tf and July 
for tnh). 

(x) To begin with at least it will be necessary to grant a certain 
remission per dxein, for the days over and above a certain minimum 
number of days on which the supply in the distnbntary may fall below 
a certain minimum level. For this pin pose, gauges may be fixed for 
suitable reaches, and if the gauge falls below a certain minimum in 
that reach on a day, that day should be counted Gauge-leaders will 
read the gauges as usual, and since these readings will he connected 
on the distributary system, theie is not much fear of fraud. The 
syndicate must he made to agree to accept our gauge register record 
as correct. The above will be somewhat on the lines of supply of power 
to flour or other mills on canals 

(xi) The canal patwari should have nothing to do with an outlet 
under lease. For statistical purposes the records of the civil pnfutm 
would quite do. 

III. The syndicate oi pcunchayat — 

(xii) The syndicate should he elected, the constituents being all the 
land-owners and mav/ruii < occupancy) tenants of the commanded 
area of the chal,, a certain area say ten acres having one vote. The 
system of election may be determined by legislation. 

(xiii) The syndicate should be in office for three years, and suitable 
rules may be made to fill up vacancies. 

(xiv) Tlie strength of the syndicate will vary with the area of the 
chdk, there may he say one member foi every oO acres, with a niinimiini 
of three. 

(xv) Each syndicate may determine, by rules framed under legisla- 
tion, the best and most convenient local mode of collection of leveuue; 
but I would suggest that it may be proportional to the time the water 
course- was used by an irrigator. Such an account would be simple, 
and approximate check on it would be the wa/raljandi mentioned in 
next clause. The amount realised should he the lease money, plus 
cost of working. 

fxvi) Distribution of water should be according to a u lu fihfuidi 
fixed in an open meeting of the syndicate attended by all irrigators. 
It may he occasionally revised. 

(xvii) .founts should be as sunple as possible and may be kept by. 
a munsJii, who should have nothing to do with any work in the field, 
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the syndicate to decide the best mode of lepoiting time to the Munslii. 
Where there is better confidence, the individual iiriga tor's report might 
do; otherwise the syndicate may employ a patrol for the purpose. The 
above are meie suggestions 

(xviii) The selected oflScer — ^he may with advantage he the Executive 
Engineei of the Division — should help the syndicate with advice; hut 
he should not have any executive power over them. 

IV. Miscellaueous — 

(xis) With regard to the repairs of the water-coui’se, it will natur- 
ally he kept by the people lu a proper state; but there iihould he no 
interference during the curiency ot the lease. At the time of the 
leuewal of the lease, the renew'al should be granted only if the water 
course is repoited to lie m good condition, as is done in Biliai. With 
regard to masonry works on water-courses the present system may 
continue. 

(xx) All chaiges on account of waste of water will naturally he 
abolislied as also kharaha I'emission. Charges for waste of water are 
a trifle, and the hknvaba remission is not much really and it abolition 
will be no hardship. 

(xxi) But to begin with at least, some provision should be made to 
gi’ant partial or full remission in the event of a wide-spread calamity. 
The present rule under the Canal Act according to which the Executive 
Engineer and the Deputy-Commissioner can jointly grant remissions, 
may he suitably modified. 

(xxii) Some sort of l^islatiou will, it appears, he necessary to biing 
about the change and to ensure its working. 

IS. The above are hare outlines. The introduction and working will 
require great thought and patience 


APPENDIX III. 

Rbuiting to Question 8 — Ikbioation — ( h). 

Note on the possibility of better utilisation of the pre-rtionsoon hot- 
weather supplies in perennial rivers, during the months of April, 2Iay and 
J line. 

To any observer in the field it is noticeable that on perennial canals 
a good deal of water is wasted during April, May and June. The hi^ 
supplies run in these months are really unnecessary from the point ot view 
ot crop-requirements. I think they are run because water is available, 
the period is rainless, and instead of sending water to the sea it is turned 
on to land, but economy is not exercised. Of course village tanks aie filled 
in this period, but this takes ouly a small fraction of the supplies actually 
run. 

2. Analysis of crop-requirements makes the matter more patent. Below 
is given an analysis on broad, hues, of the Upper Bari Doab Canal. Principal 
crops and their main features and water requirements will first be given 
in the narrative form, and to fix our ideas this narrative will then be 
tabulated. The normal depth of watering in cold weather is taken at 
3 inches (it as never higher) the raum in rahi will be taken 50 per cent, 
more or inches, and kor watering at 25 per cent, more or 3| inches. 
In hot weather the corresponding figures will be 34 inches, 6 inches, and 4^ 
inches. For this purpose hot weather will consist of the months of May, 
June, July and August. As to rice, both rami and subsequent waterings 
will be 6 inches each. The above figures are fairly correct. They are only 
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conTeniently kept as easily manageable multiples of 3 inches. Thus 
3 inches normal working be taken as 1 — then — 

inches (Jcor in cold weather or normal in hot weather) = li. 

ijr inches (rauni in cold weather and hor in hot weather) = iJf. 

6 inches (mw/u in hot weathei and rice watering = 2. 

In Table II these indices will be applied to facilitate calculation. 

3. The piviportioii ot Uiarif to rahi on different canals varies from 1.1 to 
1 2. The TJppei Ban Doab holders on the ratio of 1:1, there being slightly 
more I'lhi than kharit. Assuming 1.1 will not make material difference in 
calculation but will simplify it a good deal. 

4 l^et us then, take tlie mam teatnres of the principal crops in a narrative 
form. 

Taking Jeliarif crops first — 

U) Sugarcane . — This crop is sown from about 1st March to 30th April. 
The preliminary watering is given 10 or 12 days before sowing. Baum 
is done about 10 per cent, in February about 10 per cent, in April, 
and the bulk of about 80 per cent, in March It requires one watering 
.1 month after sowing and thereafter one watering every fortnight in 
summer and one watering every month in winter, but none later than 
31&t December. The area that may require water after 15th November 
is about oO pel cent, of the total The crushing starts about let of 
November, and lasts till 31st Maich. A certain pioportiou is used as 
fodder. 

( 11 ) Bice — Transplanted rice only is taken into consideration. The 
land receives au oidmaiy preliminary watering, and then a copious 
watering is given about three or four days before transplantation, 
Puddling is done for about two days and transplantation immediately 
follows. Transplantation lasts from about 1st July to about 20th 
August. From the date of ti'ansplonting to about 16th OctO'her a 
copious watering is required every eight or ten days Harvesting goes on 
from 16th October to 30th November. 

(iii) Gottorn — It is sown from about 20th March to 15th June, the 
major part being done from 1st April to 15th May. The sowing is 
done about four or five days after preliminary watering. One watering 
IS required about one and a half months after sowmg and then one 
watering every month to end of October. The picking lasts from aho-nt 
1st of September to end of December. 

The remaining hhnnf crops may be divided into two classes with 
legard to water requirements. The first class is the early fodder crops 
of chart, moth, and maize near towns. The second class consists of late 
chan or jowar maize, gairara, mong, hajra, and late moth, whose water 
requirements are much the same. The remaining crops such as vege- 
tables and melons in gardens, hemp and sesamnm occupy such an insigm- 
ficant area, that they can be neglected for purposes of our discussion 
Of chaii and joicar about one-quarter to one-third is early fodder crops 
ot class 1, and the ie',t later f>^der and corn crops of class 2. 

(iv) Taking the first class, namely, early fodder crops. These 
are sown from about 20th March to IStb May, the first watering being 
given five to ten day's before sowing After that they require three 
waterings, one every' twenty days about, till they are cut from 15th May 
to loth July. 

(v) The other class is sown from about 1st July to 16th August, sow- 
ing being done four or five days after preliminary watering. After 
sowing it takes one watering every 25 or 30 days till eariy in October 
It is harvested from 16th October to end of November. 
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Taking liahi crops next — 

(n) Wheat . — The prehminarv tratering is done fiom ahont 1st 
October to 1st Deoemherj and sowing say loth October to IStb Decembei. 
The waterings after sowing commence from Decembei and go on &ay till 
end of March, there being on the average one wateiing eveiy month. 
The harvesting lasts from about 15th April to 10th j\tay 

(vii) Barley — This is always a smaE percentage ot tahi crop and its 
sowing season is November. It takes about one watering less than 
wheat, and is reaped from about 1st April to loth April, 

(viii) Gfram. — That on canals wants one preliminaiy wateiing about 
ten days before .sowing, which last from 1st September to loth October, 
the major portion being sown m September It may want one water 
about ITebrnary or IMaich, and is cut from 1st April to 30th April. 

(ix) Tona — It is sown from 1st September to loth October, five te 
ten days after preliminary watering. It wants about two watenng^ 
up to December and is then cut from 15th December to 01st .lanuaiy. 

(x) Flenp . — ^This is a very important foddei ciop. It is sown in 
cotton a good deal. It does not ordinarily want ploughing. It is sown 
from middle of September to middle of November and seed i^ thrown 
a day or two after first watering. It requires water say once in 20 days 
till about end of March Feeding the cattle on it lasts from about 1st 
February to 30th April. 

Any misceUaneous rabt crops may be taken half of the nature of 
wheat, such as sarshuf and oats, and half of the nature of gram, .such as 
masvr, and their percentage is insignificant 

5. As said above, this narrative is tabulated in a concise manner in 
tables I and U. There is a oertiain degree of indefiniteness about dates 
and the proportion sown in each month of the sowing period, but we may 
reasonably fix these things quantitatively in onr mind, and from this 
determine the state of crop-requirements of water in each month. In table 
II, column 2 gives the names of the principal crops with regard to water- 
requirements, and column .3 gives its percentage in the fad to tlie nearest 
five. In the column for. months, the figme on the left ot the y m.ark gives 
the pexcentage requiring water in a month, and the figuie on the right .'.idc 
of X mark gives the number of waterings required; the product of the'e 
two IS termed “ water-requirement index,” This is totalled for each inontli 
and the last row gives the relative crop-requirements of water month hv 
month The index on watering shows the nature of watering as given at 
end of paragraph 2. The figuies are tentative only to illustrate the idea, 
but the results in the last row may be taken as giving a fair first approxima • 
tion of the relative water-requirements by months. Column 16 in 
table II, shows relatively in what proportion principal crops consume 
water on the Upper Ban Doab Canal (perennial section), and it will be 
seen that wheat takes the most. If we divide column 16 by column *3 
the result in column 17 will indicate the number of normal waterings of 
3 inches required by each crop on the average In tlie case of rice, the figure 
17 really means eight or nine copious waterings, each double the norm.al 
Since the normal depth of each watering is taken as 3 inches, then column 17 
divided by four gives the delta of various crops in the field. This is shoun 
in co'lumn 18. 

6 It will be seen that making all allowances, the water requirement 
is at its highest m September and October, and it falls in November and 
continues so in December, rises and keeps steady through January, Feb- 
ruary and March, and is at its lowest in April and May. It regains posi- 
tion m June, and then goes on rising, keeping eteady in July and August, 
and reaches its climax through September and October, If we could keep 
up our supply in this order, this would give the best adjustment; hut 
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in TTinter vre are limited by the supply m the river, and since the principal 
crop in this tract is Tvheat, Trhatever of wheat can be done by winter supply 
is done and sutli senji as is required to keep up the live-stock. There are 
'■ome toiia, gram and other miscellanies m rahi. The klinrif supply will be 
detei mined In the land left available after rah requirements. 

7. It mil be iiiteiestiiig to represent the results by curves * For illustia- 
tioii the channel selected is the Kasur Branch Lower, a branch of about 800 
cusecs full supply discharge having only three small kharif channels on it, 
so that It may be taken practically perennial. The black line on the 
diagram is the cuive of “ water-requirements index ” as obtained in 
table II The green, blue and yellow lines represent the average supplies 
in cu-aecs in the Branch by months, for the years 1916-17, 1917-18 and 191^19, 
respectively The fiist is one of about noimal rainfall, the second year very 
wet, and the third year almost dry. The data for these curves are given in 
table III. The red line represents the curve of supplies if they had been 
proportional to requirement-index of the mouth. The method of drawing 
this last curve is described on the diagram itself. Since losses may be taken 
as approximately proportional to supplies and as the annual curves indicate 
supplies at head, and the red curve is drawn with reference to them, all 
the four supply curves include losses, and the compaiison is, therefore, fair 
Hence, where the red line is below the other coloured lines, the difference 
is an index of wastage, and xicr versa, where the red line is above the other 
colonied lines, the difference indicates in kharif closures due to rainfall and 
in rtihi shortage due to low river. 

S The wastage in !May and June, and somewhat in Apiil, is lemarkable. 
The wastage in July and August does not matter, as the rivers are then 
high both in supplies and levels to meet aU the requiiements of the Pro- 
vince Theie is no wastage apparent on the curves in September and there- 
after, i.t., during the rahi season. Theie is really a wastage in rabi also, 
but in this not© we are concerned with the apparent wastage in April to 
June, and I wiU leave out of consideration the wastage due to bad 
husbandly and want of economy in the case of flow-water as compared with 
lift-water 

9 It is worth investigating, therefore, how far by introducing rotational 
closuie's on perennial canals during the pre-monsoon period of the hot- 
weather (April, May and June, when tlie source of supply in the shape of 
melted snow is limited, and by when storage reservoirs if built shall have 
been geneially exliausted), the supplies thus set free can be more usefully 
employed in other parts lo-wer down the rivers. If successful the method 
will lesult in moie cotton, which is such a desideratum in view of the 
Cotton Committee’s Report. The .sowing would be done with April to June 
supplies, the growing period would be helped by moiifioon, and the maturing 
could lie done partly by timely rains and later on by storage reservoirs or 
weirs. 

1(1. The problem, however, is not so simple but is beset with difficulties 
both of a^inistratire and agncultural nature. Thus- — 

til Suppose a small percentage of full supply discharge was necessary 
to run in a month in distributaries, it would not be practical to ran 
small supplies for long periods. The proper thing would be to run full 
supplies for short period.s 

(ii) But in the latter event, the interval between two flowings may be 
too long 111 the hot-weather for crops to stand. 

(lii) Also in case of short periods of flow, the time selected may not 
suit certain people, who are not ready for supply then, but perhaps 
this could be remedied by giving notice ahead. 

* Not reproduced. 
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(iv) Again we have to consider whether what we think at present as 
wasteful — namely, system of deep w'aterings in hot weather — does not 
really result lu better produce. Professoi 'Warington says- — 

“ A plant may succeed m reaching perfect maturity with a scanty 
supply of water, and in this case there will be a relatively large produce 
for the quantity of water consumed, but a mnaamum crop will not be 
obtained in this way A luxuriant growth demands permanent turgidity 
of the cells, and in on ordinary climate this condition can only be 
attained by a large supply, and a large evaporation of water. The 
largest crops can thus only be grown with a luxurious or wasteful con- 
sumption of water ” 

11 I would suggest that a committee of Iirigation and Agricultural 
experts and Oivil Officers he appointed to investigate the question for the 
Province as a whole. The committee should see what supplies can be saved 
in the months named, and how they can be utilised to the best advantage. 
The figures in my note are no doubt approximate — ^my attempt being to 
derive qualitative results from approximate quantities — ^but they aie 
accurate enough to suggest a detailed inquiry into the question. 
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Rice 

Oottcn 


I sowing Watenngs Bubsequent to sowing ( Onto of hAmeting ' RemaikB. 


Khabi?. 

' 20th Febrnniy to Ist March to 30th 
I 20th April, 1 Apiil 


' 16th tTuiin to Slat ' lat July to 2Uth 
I July Anguat. 


loth Maroli to 10th 20th Marob to luth 
; Jane Jnne 


Miscellaneona crops early 10th March to lOtb 
(Ohan, Moth, & b .). May. 
Miaoellaneona orapB late 25th June to 10th 
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Ba]ia, Gowara, Ac.). I 
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Babi 
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ing and thereafter one water 
every fortnight m Bumnmr and 

onewaleramonth in winter, but 

none later than Slst December, 
abont 16 watermge in all. 

One water every 8 or 10 days, 
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to early m Ootober 
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Slet Match , 
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30th November. i 
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Biel December 


16th May to 16th 
July. 

16th Ootober to > 
30th November 


6 

7 

8 
9 
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Wheit 

Gram 

Tona 

Senji 

Barley 


■I 1 1st October to 1st I ISth October to ' One watering every month I 16th April to lUth 

i December ' 15th December. | Deoemher to March ! May 

, . I 20ih Angnst to 5th j let September to , One watenng m Febmary or j Ist Apnl to 30ih 
October 15th October I March j April 

... I 20th Angnst to 6th Ist September to | Two waterings np to December 15tE December to 
I Ootober l 15th October i I SlstJonnary 

... 1 15th September to ^ 10th September to About one wntermg every 20 ! let Febrnory to 
I 16th November 1 1 5th November : days I 30th April 

... '16th Ootober to 1 1st to 30th Fovem- On the average, one watering list April to 16th | 
15th November bat | less than wheat ! April 
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Table H— a>nfllw2«d 

Statement tihfmng dit general roater regtarmeiUi hg mojdhs on die Upperr Bari Dodb Canal {Peremutd Section) 
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Mr. N. Whitk, Chief Engineer of the Southern Canals and Secietary of the 
Irrigation Branch, Punjab. 

Mr. J. B. G. Smith, Chief Engineer, Irrigation. 

Mr. B. H. WiLSDON, Scientific Research Officer attached to the Irrigation 
Research Laboratory, Punjab. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Wazir Cliand Ghopha, Superintending Engineer PiMijab. 

Oral Evidence 

433266. The ChatTman: Mr. White, you are Chief Engineer of the 
Southern Canals and Secretary of the Irrigation Branch of the Punjab'" — 
(Mr, WJiite), Yes. 

43,267 Mr. Smith, you are S’ecretaiy of the Xoitheni Canals? — (Mr. 
Srmth) ' Tee. 

48.268. Mr .Wiilsdon, you aie Scientific Research Officer and sciontific 
meinher of the Waterlogging InqtuiyP— (Mr. Wilsdon) Yes. 

43.269. Rai Bahadur Chopra, you are a S^uperintending Engineer? — (JIi. 
Chopra): Yes. 

43.270. You gentlemen have presented us Tvith a rather formidable array 
of documents. Would it meet your convenience if we examined each one 
of you in turn, or shall we examine you collectively? — (Mr. White) : I think 
collectively, and then each of us can reply to points which affect him most 
nearly. 

43,271 In the main I will address my remarks to you at this stage, 2klr. 
White. Subject to the proviso that this Commission is concern^ with 
agriculture throughout Iiwiia, and cannot in the nature of things give that 
detailed attention to the technique of irrigation which a body charged 
ad hoc with the duty of inquiring iuto problems of irrigation and into 
irrigation schemes might be expected to give, I should like to ask you to 
tell the Commission what are the points to which in your view to which 
we should addiess our minds? — Waterlogging and the distribution of nver 
supply (which includes the question ol selling water by the volumetric 
system) are two of the most important points. 

43.272. As yon know, we are not concerned with the charges for water. 
The provinciM memorandum, the notes you gentlemen have been good 
enough to provide us with and the note and the subsequent examination of 
Mr. Sangster (who was examined at Simla) provide ns, I think, with a 
fairly complete picture of the position, but, touching on the matters you 
have mentioned, and dealing first with waterlogging, is it yonr view that 
this problem is one of growing urgency in tibe Punjab? — Yes. 

43.273. Is it likely to assume a very important and serious aspect." — 
Unless it is kept under control, and even r^uced from its present propor- 
tions, it will be very serious. 

43.274. You think it is the problem of the future for yoir"— Yef.. 

43 273. Have you a research station where such questions are dealt with." 
— Yes. 

43.276. Are you satisfied with the equipment and personnel of tliat 
station? — ^I tJhmTr SO. It has only been open a year. (Mr. Wdsdon): We 
have an experimental farm where wc are experimenting on methods of 
drainage, and we intend to carry out experiments in pumping for the 
reclamation of waterlogged land. 

43.277. Ton, Mr Wdlsdon, are in charge of the station? — ^Yes. 

43.278. Are you satisfied with the staff you have.? — We are feeling our 
way ’at present. The work will have to be extended, but at the moment I 
think we are doing as much as we can. 
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43,279 What line of research are you engaged on at the moment ** — 
Waterlogging is the most important problem we are studying. We have 
lakeii up about 3,000 acres of waterlogged land A drainage outfall is main- 
tained bv the Irrigation Department, and that is obviously the cheapest 
method of reclaiming waterlogged land iif it can be made to work satisfac- 
torily, but there are very great diflhcultiee, both from a financial and au 
engineering point of view. That is the first stage of the experiment. We 
are also about to start experiments by pumping The conditions of pumping 
loi reclamation of waterlogged land are very different from those where tube 
oi othei wells are employed for obtaining a pure water supply; we have to 
di'-cover the best means of pumping to keep down the water-table, Aimther 
point we have to investigate is the agriculture of such land; wo have to 
keep a balance between the amount of water required to mature a ciop 
and keep the soil sweet, and combat the great trouble of waterlogged land, 
the inereaise of salinity, with economy in the use of water. These points can 
he decided only by continued experiments m the actual growing of crops, 
and that we intend to do. 

43.280. I suppose the trouble is due partly to the effect of irrigating the 
land (that is to say, deliberately releasing water on the land) and partly to 
leakage from the canals ? — ^Yes. 

43.281. Ai’e you making any experiments in connection with the lining 
01 canals® — ‘Not personally, but I am a member of the Waterlogging Com- 
mittee, and that body is now considering methods and the feasibility, as a 
whole, of lining canals, and endeavouring to obtain an idea of the probable 
efficacy of linings We have carried out statistical work to determine to 
«hat extent the rise of the water-table is due to leakage from the canals 
and channels, and to what extent it is due to leakage from the fields and 
ivater-chanuels of the cultivators. That work has arrived at what I con- 
sider a definite conclusion. We have, of course, investigated only la small 
quantity of the material at our disposal, but it tends to show that of the 
water put on the land after it leaves the main canal one-third goes down 
to the water-table, so that any attempt to attack this problem by lining 
will afford only a partial solution. Lining may have an effect on aieas 
where you see the water standing at present, and where the presence of a 
large channel accentuates the condition, but it cannot stop the general rise 
of the water-table. 

43.282. What is the smallest canal you would suggest lining i' — It is very 
difficult to say 1 do not think you could line distribntanes belou 100 
■cusecs 

43.283. Do you agree with that, Mr. White ? — (Mr. White ) ; It is quite 
practicable to hne them right the way down to the watercourse, but ihe 
expense would be enormous. (Mr. Wilsdon) . That is what I had in mind. 
iMr. Snath) . Quite apart from expense, the lining of a main canal is 
going to be a difficult problem to tackle. There is one aiea where water- 
logging threatens to be most severe. There is a feeder canal called the 
Upper Chenah which takes water from the Ohenab to the Lower Bari Doab 
It runs constantly, and is a big 200 feet canal with a depth of 10 to 11 feet 
How are you going to line such a channel as that? There is another thing 
to he borne in mind. If we start lining or pumping on a big scale, you 
have to remember we want to keep the water-surface a certain distance 
{neither nearer nor farther) from the natural surface. The problem is really 
•exceedingly intricate, and in my opinion it may be advisable to line the 
distributaries and content ourselves with pumping at a certain distance 
from the main canal so as to prevent the absorption of the leakage that is 
now taking place from the main canal into the subsoil. Some balance will 
have to be worked out to prevent our going too far one way or the other. 

43.284. I take it that in the main your problem is prophylactic? The 
problem of attempting to deal with land already waterlogged or land where 

Wihifr, Stwifh, Wilsilon and Chopra. 
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the sahn© condition is ah*eady giving you trouble is comparatively speaking 
of minor importance, what you are concerned to do is to see that there is 
not an important extension of the trouble m areas not at present water- 
logged. I judge from the notes provided by yon gentlemen that pumping 
water from the subsoil by tube-wells is likely to be one of the weitpons you 
will nse? — (Mr. Wh%t6) ; Yes. 

43.285. Have yon considered the possibility of subsidising the boring oi 
tube-wells by cultivators in canal-imgated areas!' That might enable you 
to get the drainage done more cheaply i* Ton could hardly expect the 
cultivator to use water from tube-wells on canal-irrigated land, because 
it uould be very costly tor him to do so, have you oousidered the advisability 
of making it worth his while to use subsoil water? — think it would be 
almost impossible to get him to give up canal water, it is much cheaper 
and better for the land. 

43.286. You would have to bribe him to do it, but tiom your point of 
view it might be the cheapest way of getting the drainage done ^\Tiai 
would be the alternative? Would you yourselves sink batteries of tube- 
wells, pump the water from the subsoil and put it back into your eanah 
and sell it again? — That seems to be the most feasible way, to have 
batteries of tube-wells along the main canals. 

43.287. Mr. Calvert Worked by your falls? — ^As far as possible, and 
hydro-electrically. It would probably he cheaper than taking the water on 
to the fields We already hare our own system of distribution, 

43.288. The Chairnum: It is almost impossible to devise means of per- 
suading the individual cultivator on land irrigated by canals to sink and 
use a tube- well,- is that the position? — Yes. 

43.289. Are there cases in this Province of land which is iriigated by 
canal-carried water but where there is a shortage of water at certain 
seasons and where cultivators do in fact supplement the canal-carried water 
by tuhe-wells*^ — ^Not by tube-wells, but by ordinary zamindari wells, i^hich 
aie quite a different proposition 

43.290. Sir Smiy Lawrence- Of the total area iingated by canals in 
this Province, what proportion os irrigated by flow and what by lift? — • 
(Mr. Snnth) . From 2 per cent, to 3 per cent, only is irrigated by lift. 

43.291. The Chairrnan: Ho you foresee the need for important drainage 
schemes in areas threatened with waterloggmg? — (Mr. White): In the 
areas which are alieady waterlogged or are approaching that condition we 
have drainage schemes, and m one place where conditions are specially 
bad pumping by tube-wells is about to be started, 

43.292. Do you think the total expenditure likely to be required in the 
next fifty years to deal with this pioblem of waterlogging will be verv- giear 
and do you think adequate provision will be made to meet it? — i-s not 
an expense which will come suddenly. We shall tackle the worst 
first. The expenditure will be enormous. 

43,293 Do you agree in the mam with the note in the piovinciul memo- 
randum on the question of volumetric versus area charge tor water, which, 
as I understand it, says in effect that however much there is to be said in 
principle for the volumetric basis fjiere would ber very great difficulty at 
present m adopting it? — Not only would there be very great difficulty, but 
it IS doubtful whether the zamindars themselves for several generations will 
want the volumetric basis. It is almost impracticable at present except in 
the case of large owners. 

43 294. You do uot think that, by means of co-operative societies or village 
pauchayats, groups of cultivators holding contiguous holdings might collec- 
tively deal with the department on a volumetric basis?— <Mr. Chopra) : That 
sense has to be developed in the people, and if that method were persisted 
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in It would develop, becau&e co-operation in this Provmee has been very 
succe-sstul 111 other walks of life, and I am sanguine that m the course ot 
time It will be successful in regard to irrigation also. 

43 293. Ton think it vrill com©? — Yes. It has already come lu one 
instance, namely, in the case ot some canals in Bihar, where the watei is 
leased out on leases ot seven years, the amount being fixed once and for 
all for those seven years. 

43,293. "Which do you consider the most hopeful line ot advance, the 
village pancliayut or the co-operative society.? — ^The village ‘panchayat has 
not been as successful as was anticipated, but it is a glowing movement 
An irrigation patichayat would differ in some respects from an ordinary 
village nvlinyui ; it would be a syndicate of iriigators who would ■select 
some of their members to manage the thing I have tiied to outline a 
system foi the Punjab in my note. 

43.297. Ai'e you anxious, Mr. "White, to see the volumetric principle 
lutrodnced — (Mr. Whita) We should all like it very much; it would make 
things very much simple! and easier foi us, but we do not t'Oel sure that the 
water would be properly distributed. 

43.298. Have you ever heard it suggested that when an experiment is in 
train and a tentative arrangement has been made for a cultivator to take 
his water on the volumetric basis, the rate is raised against him after the 
experiment has staited? — have heard that said, yes 

43.299. I suppose you have heard many things said about the department? 

— (3/r. Smith)- Yes, many times la one particular instance a volumetric 
rate was ofieted to a particular group of men and they turned it down, 
when as a mattei of fact a somewhat higher rate was being paid elsewhere 
on another canal and a rate fixed in accordance with exactly the same 
principle. , 

43.300. Was the man who took the higher rate growing the same crops S' 

■ — Thab has nothing to do with us. 

43.301. But you make a different charge when charging on an acreage 
basis according to the crop? — Yes. 

43,3U2. On the assumption that different crops require differ eut quantities 
ot waters' — Yes. 

43.303. Do you think that your scale of charges agrees fairly accurately 
with the water requirements of the crops? — I think it is far lower than 
it should be. 

43.304. Might -that be one reason why the volumetric scale is unattractive? 
— If they took the water on a volumetric basis and used it as they say they 
want to, TO the best advantage, they ought to make moie profit out of it. 

43.305. How' about the technical appliances required lor measuring 
water ? Are you satisfied you have solved that problem ? — (ill?' White) . 
For legulating the water? Yes. 

43.306. You have something which is accurate and cannot be tampered 
with.? — ^Tliere is nothing that cannot be tampered with, but as a matter of 
fact^ our latest types have not been tampered with very much, and the 
■cultivators seem to like them. 

43.307. Sir Senry Zawrence : Have you introduced this volumeino 
machinei'y on many canals ? — {Mr. Smith) : No. It only applies to a few 
large owners, half-a-dozen at the outside 

43.308 It is still experimental, is itp— -No, but there is only a certain 
number of people who own large enough tracts to be able to control the 
water for that tract themselves absolutely within their own holdings. 

Mpf<irs White, Smith, Wihdon %nd Chopra. 
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43,309 The Chairman: How far are the data upon which you work in 
charging different rates for different crops on the acreage basis founded 
on exact experiments to deteimine the precise requirements of each crop? — 
It IB very difficult to say how much water is really required. 

43.310. Hoes the department know with a reasonable degree of accuracy 
how much water is re'qnired in an average year in the Punjab to grow 
each of the main crops irrigated? — (Mr. White.) Yes, fairly accurately. 

43.311. Do you think there is room for further investigation in that 
direction!’ — Yes, though I do not know whether it would be of much 
practical use. 

43.312. 1 suppose you are expected to give a lead in these matters, and 
to educate to some extent, are you not? — (ilfr. Smith ) I think that is more 
the function of the Agricultural Department. (Mr. Chopra ) At present 
we leave it to the cultivator really I personally think it is desirable to 
have a station. We should ourselves determine for a senes of years what 
are the average crop requirements of water. 

48.318. Quite. 

You do not agree with that, Mr. White j you do not think it is worth 
while making any investigations from the point of view of your own 
department? — (Mr, White.) We have made investigations, but we have to 
leave it to the zamindar 

43.314. To what extent are you in touch with the Agricultural Department, 
in a matter of this sort® Is your touch with the Agricultural Department 
close and active? — ^We have never had any trouble in that way; I have 
personally consulted the Agricultural Department on several points. 

43.315. ilfr, Barron : Would it not be the Revenue Department that you 
would be in touch with in this matter as distinct from the scientific Agri- 
cultural Department ? — The Revenue Department and the Irrigation Depart- 
ments are working together. They are in touch on practically every matter. 
(Mr. Wilsdon.) It seems to me there are really two questions here; one i&r 
how much water does the zamindar want? Statistical information has been 
obtained on that matter already and that information exists in the Statisti- 
cal Department. The second question is, what economy can be practised 
in the use of water? Land has actually been set aside for the purpose 
of that investigation at Lyallpur, where experiments on the water require- 
ments of crops will he put in hand. 

43.316. By the Agricultural Department’ — In collaboration between the 
Irrigation Department and the Agricultural Department, The original 
scheme was that both an Irrigation Officer and an Agricultural Officer 
should be in charge of those experiments, but there the matter has rested 
so far. The land ear-marked for the purpose is still untouched at Lyallpur. 

43.317. Nothing has been done’ — Not so far. 

43,318 As regards such infoimation in this matter as is at the dispoeal 
of your department, is it the result of your own investigations or the result 
of the investigations by the Agricultural Department, or some other depart- 
ment? — (Mr. White) The resSt of our own personal investigations. 

43.319. Or would it he truer to say, observations of cultivators’ activities, 
dt have you carried out experiments to ascertain this? — ^I think, it was 
in 1910 that we carried out a series of esperunents regarding the depth 
of water and the nnmher of waterings required to mature rabi crops, 
particularly wheat; those experiments were carried out entirely depart- 
mentally. 

43.320. Sh Meivry La-wrcnce ' On your own cultivation or on the culti- 
vation of zamindars? — On zamindars’ cultivation, 

43.321. Mr. Calvert : Is it not a fact that if a crop does not ripen, you 
get no water rate from it? — If it does not mature? 
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43,322 YeSs. The supply ot water to crops is determiued. empirically by 
the fact that unless you give sufElcieut water to ripen a crop, you do not 
get water rate? — ^Yes. It it does not mature, the water rate is remitted. 

43 323. So that yon are interested in giving sufficient water to ripen the 
crop '■'—Yes. 

43,324 The Chau >11071 ‘ You suggested that distribution waa a direction 
to which the Commission might turn its attention ; would you develop that 
a little.-' Are there any points of paitieular difficulty? — ^That was mentioned 
partly in connection with the volumetric system, the change over from the 
an Page to the volumetric is bound to come, hut I think it will take several 
generations before it will be acceptable to the cnltivators as a whole. 

43,32o. Do you feel that your department is doing its best to encourage the 
Lliciiige? — {11 7 . Chopui.) At any rate, the im-biative came from the depaart- 
ineiit and not trom the laige land owners. It was started in 1921 by Mr 
Bates, then Chief Engineer, and a number ot big land owners came for- 
ward to adopt it; but owners of small holdings who predominate in this 
province have not come forward because of the tiouble of internal distri- 
bution . 

43.326. I suppose, from your point of view, the important advantage 
attaching to the volumetric method of charge is that it would at once 
stimulate cultivatoi.s not to waste water? — (Ifr. White.) Yes, then they 
diould make the water go further. 

43.327. You calculate that there is an excess of about 20 per cent, used 
by cultivators, do you not® — ^Ye>s. fill. S7iiith.) Yes. That is about the 
figure 

43..328 20 per cent, more than that required to produce an optimum 
ti’op.^ — ^I will not say the optimum crop, but the ‘standard ciop accepted by 
the settlement findings 

43.329. That is to say the crop you can grow year by year -No, I mean 
the standard out-turn of the crops. (Mr. Chop? a.) For instance, in rabi 
when the rivers are low the cultivator would like to have more water than 
he gets at present, and yet from the reduced quantity of water available 
his crops are matured. 

43.330. The .system of leases that has been presented to the Commission 
in an Appendix to these notes was, I think, prepared by you, Mr. Chopra? 
— O//. Chop7a) Yes. 

43.331. That would be an alternative to the volumetric basis? — Yes 
TVhat was in my mind was that by our own experiments we should gain 
correct knowledge regarding the optimum water-requirement of crops over 
.1 series of years embracing all soite of seasons; and our module being 
such that, irrespective of what the zamindar may do with' his water 
course, the proper amount of water is delivered at the outlet-head, we 
ejiould give that amount of water and lease it out. In couise of time as 
the zamindar gets more educated he will fall in line with our experimental 
results, A station should, therefore, be opened for making necessarv 
oliservations. 

43.332. Ill the meantime, the system is not in vogue in the Punjab at 
all, 15 it.P— (Ifr. Chopra). Not at all. I observed this in Bihar, and 
theiefore I wrote that note, 

43.333. Have you other gentlemen any comment to make on that sugges- 
tion? — (Mr. Smith): We never heard of it until yesterday, I think we 
might have been given some inkling of this before, so that we could 
think it out. But if the panchayat can develop its co-operation to the 
extent anticipated by Mr. Chopra, then you could have either the lease 
or the volumetric system. We are having a practical test of the jian- 

White , S'liuth, Wilsdon and Chopra, 
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chayut, they have now taken ovei the internal distiihution ot water in 
certain villagee, if they can work that successfully, then theie is some 
hope of their being able to work on the volumetric basis also successfully, 
but that is only a recent development, the pancJiayat controlling ^eir 
own system of distribution, but I undeistand it la working quit© satis- 
factorily, and where it has been introduced we take no action, which 
we aie empowered to do under the Canal Act. We leave it entiiely to 
the panchayai . 

43.334. Frofesw (Jangulee : In how many areas has the pauchayat system 
been tried? — I could not tell you. I should say in about 80 villages, but 
that IS entirely in the last two or three years 

43.335. Sir Ganga Fam . Are those 80 villages distributed over the whole 
of the Pun]ab? — I think so. I think theie is a list of 80 villages. 

43.336. The Chairman . Have you any particular scheme for future 
development which you would like to bung before the Commission and 
upon which yon would like to lay particular emphasis? — (Mr. IT’liife). 
Those have all been mentioned in the written papers. 

43.337. There is nothing to which you wish to draw particular attention; 
there are no particular schemes which you would like to bring forward? — 
Ho you mean with regard to expansion of irrigation? 

Yes. It occurred to me that there might be in the several schemes 
mentioned in the notes one particular scheme which you would like to 
see developed in the near future and to which yon might wish to draw 
the attention of the Commission? — ^The Haveli Project is the more urgent, 
though it is a smaU one. 

43,338 What arrangements have you for attending to complaints.? If 
the zamiiidar taking water has some complaint to make, to whom does 
he make that complaint? — can complain to any of the canal ofiScers 
oially 01 by post. 

43.339. Have you ever heard of a. gentleman called Colonel Cole? — 
Yes. 

43.340. Colonel Cole is appearing as a witness before the Commission, 
and he has handed in a note which will be part of his published evidence, 
60 I do not hesitate to refer to it. He says that he has a good deal of 
difG.culty with your department, which he divides under these headings : 
^1) drainage, (2) no service, that is to say, no attention paid to complaints, 
no attempt to rectify damage and irregular distribution of water, and 
(3) irregular charges and alteration of charges without warning? — He 
does not give any particular instance, does he? 

43.341. He may provide them when he appears before us. In detail, 
for instance, he eays on the matter of no attention being paid to bis com- 
plaint, that his letters remained unanswered and no action was taken 
regarding them. In the matter of failure to certify damage he says* 

“ When breaches oocui, as they have done continually on my estate, it 
was only by claiming heavy damages that I obtained any relief.” In 
tbe matter of irregular distribution of water he says : “ Last rahi I was 
given 17i days’ water on one distributary -out of 89 days. Only the other 
day, according to programme, I should have received a half supply com- 
mencing on 5th Hecember; water was released from the BaUoki weir on 
6th, and instead of receiving a half supply for four days I received only 
13 hours’ water.” Do you think it is likely that there has been some 
mistake in an office to account for this gentleman’e complainte not even 
being answered? — ^I should think it very unlikely that no notice was taken 
of them , that is practically what he says. 

43.342. Sii Semy Lawrence' You mean that it is very unlikely that 
no reply was sent? — Yes. 
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43jS43. The Chairman TVhat grade ol officer would be dealing with a 
complaint of tins sort? — very often get complaints myself from 2ainindar5. 

43j344. Direct to you? — Direct, three or four a day sometimes. 

43.345. Perhaps Colonel Cole has missed his opportunity in not ivriting 
to you direct; would you like us to suggest that to him? — '(Mr. Smith). 

I have not had any complaint from Colonel Cole since I have been here, 
that is since December, which is not a very long period; but I think if 
I met Colonel Cole I should tell him if he had any complaints to bring 
them lo me, and if ho was not satisfied with the action I took, then he 
would have cause to complain; otherwise 1 do not think that he has any 
cause to complain. 

43.346. Sir J-Lenry Lawrence: Was IdieTe any breakdown on this particu- 
lar system? — I do not know the details bo which you are referring. 

43.347. Which canal is this on? — The liower Bari Doab Thirteen hours' 
supply instead of four days does seem a serious matter, there must bo 
some special explanation of a thing like that. 

43.348. Sir 6c,nga Ham • It has been very common this year® — Not 13 
hours out of four days What are you to do when your river does not 
give you enough water? I know there are very tight coii'ditions at pre- 
sent When I left Montgomery a week ago we had hoped we were going 
to get a full supply of water from now to March; then came suddenly the 
cold snap in the hills, the Chenab river decreased from 9,000 cusecs to 
6,000, We caunot produce the water from our pockets for Colonel Cole 
or anybody else; we have not got an unlimited supply on tap; we have 
got to do the best we can when nature treats us in this way. — (Mr. 
Chopra): In the linked canals which include the Lower Ban Doab a 
very careful programme is made out, all the Superintending Engineers 
meet and base their programme on the minimum supplies expected in the 
rivers. This year, as Mr Smith has said, the river Chenah fell even 
below that minimum, bo that the Lower Bai Doab, being at the tail of 
the serie&j probably may have suffered more. 

43.349. Sir Senry Lawrence : Was any damage done to the headworks of 
this Lower Ban Doab Canal? — (Mr. Smith): No, no damage was done to 
the headworks, but we were having trouble. That is quite apart from the 
shrinking of the Chenah river. There was a delay; we had a closure ot 
a canal, if that is what you are alluding to, for a month. Unfortunately, 
we could not finish the particular job for which we had the closuie within 
a month; we had to extend it by five days. 

43.350. Which month is this? — January. 

43.351. This particular complaint refers to December? — do not know 
what the cause of that was; there must be some explanation, but that 
again I only saw for the first time yesterday. 

43.352. The Chairman: I should like to read to you another extract 
from Colonel Cole's note of evidence. He says: “The average zamindar 
is absolutely in the hands of the patwari, the lowest paid official on the 
revenue staff. It is the patwari who reports on the crops. It is tlie 
patvoan who can report on excess water and also on shoitage, and he is 
the man to whom ultimately come all complaints or petitions for report. 
To stop the verry serious discontent which such matters cause, and it 
might be appreciated that hardly any of these complaints are voiced, for 
it is well known that the lengthy enquiiy which wiU ensue will probably 
end in nothing more than to make an enemy of a very powerful official, 
I would make the following suggestions: — 

That the fixing and collection of water rates should he divorced from 
the Irrigation Department. The Irrigation Department should he solely 
concerned with the engineering side of the problem of supply. 

Messrs White, Smith, Wihdon and Chopra. 
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Tile duty of tke water and charges to be made for it should be fixed, 
as in the case with the land rerenue, for long periods. There should be 
no power to alter these items in the hands of departmental officers.”! 

What do you say to the suggestion that tlie fixing and collection of water 
rate should be divoroed from the Irrigation Department? — ^To start with, we 
do not &S. them; they are fixed by the Governor in Council. Collection is 
effected by the Revenue Department. 

43.353. Air. Oalveri: You assess them^ — We assess them. — (J/r. "White). 
We carry out the registration, i.e., we measure and register the areas 
irrigated by crops.. 

The Chan man • I am quoting Colonel Cole’s words, “ The fixing and 
collection of water rates should be divorced from the Irrigation Depart- 
ment ” ? — ^The fixing and collection of the rate does not lest with the 
canal authorities. 

43.354. What about the suggestion that the registration of water rates 
should he divorced from your department P — ^That is a subject which has 
been continually raised for about fifty yews, and I think each time it has 
been brought up it has been decided that it is much better to let it remain 
with the Irrigation Department. 

43.355. Sir Henry Latvrence ; To what extent has the paiirari any dis- 
cretion in fixing, assessing, or collecting revenue .p — ^N one whatever. He 
merely registers. 

43,366. Then can you explain what is the meaning of Colonel Cole's com- 
plaints ° It IS not at all clear from his words? — There axe about ten points 
in that statement. We have nothing to do with the fixing of rates and 
collection of revenue. 

43.357. Then where does the discretion come in? — The irrigated crops 
are entered up by the pataari under certain rules, but then the patwart*s 
work is very thoroughly checked. 

43.358. Is the point that the patwan may be corrupt or tyrannical? — 
He may try it and run the risk of being found o^nt. 

43.359. Do you mean in reporting the areas of matured crops? Is that 
the point? — In reporting the class of crop that is grown as well as the 
areas. 

43,860. That may alter the rate to be collected? — ^He might do that, 
but be would almost certainly be found out. 

43.361. That is the point on which this complaint centres?— Yes. 

43.362. The Chairman. Is there any other point with regard to which 
the ptftwari is accused of corruption? — iWell, he might neglect to enter 
np a field at all; he might leave it out entiiely for a consideration. That, 
again, is at the risk of being found out; it is hardly worth his nhile to 
do that. 

43.363. Sir Qanga Ram: And also in reporting khaTaba'-* — No, he does 
^not report khataha. 

43.364. Who does? — (Mr. Chopra): The zamindar makes the complaint. 

43,366. I moan the crop area of Tchajrnba which is to he given to the 

zamindar ? — (Mr. While) • He has no powers at all in regard to that. 

43,366. The Chairman : Colonel Cole also says m his note - “ If you look 
for economy in the use of water, have a volumetric system of supply. When 
I was taking the volumetric system, Irrigation Department officers of all 
grades said to me ■ ' Why do you take the volumetric system ; you are losing 
money over it.’ If the officers express such ideas, as they have done to me 
constantly, the popular idea would naturally be against the volumetric 
system You were not one of the officers who suggested to Colonel Cole 


tSee page 489. 
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that he was losing money by taking water on the volumetric basis? — I do 
uot see much poiut in that i*emark, which is supposed to have been made 
Ijy a canal officer, why should the canal officer say, “ Tou are losing 
money? ” 

43,367. If you tell people in this world that they are losing money it 
teuda to make them uneasy. I think Colonel Cole’s point is that the 
officers of the department hare not really been concerned to encourage the 
adoption O'f the volumetric basis of charge? — ‘Well, under present condi- 
tions I am not sure that we should not be wrong in enoouraging it. We 
are quite prepared to do so. If any of the zamindars came forward and 
said, “ We would like to take water on the volumetric system and we 
think we can agree to distribute it properly,” we should be only too pleased 
to give it on those lines — (Iklr. SnutK) : I said as much to Mr, Roberts a 
month ago. I said to bum, “ Why do you not take water on the volu- 
metric basis? We will encourage that system for anybody who tries to 
work it,” I do not know what discouragement we gave Colonel Colej I 
do not know anything about the case. All I say is that we offer certain 
rates now which are being taken by another man close by, and which are 
less than what has actually been taken on a contract signed by another 
person on the Lower Chenab Canal j and yet Colonel Cole refused it. 

43,368 Mr. White has just told the Commission that he is not certain 
whether the department would be wise in encouraging the volumetric 
system? — I do not know whether Mr. White meant that exactly, (Mr. 
White.) I meant the ordinary zamxndar 

43.369. In your note, Mr. Wilsdon, I see you think research operations 
could be carried out in conjunction with the Universities? — (Mr. WiUdon > 
Not entirely I think you are losing a good deal by not malang use of 
your Universities. The Universities during the last few years have developed 
at an extraordinary rate and are now doing very good research wotk in 
most branches of science Unless you connect up with that work I think 
yon are losing valuable assistance, 

43.370. Have you thought out the details of a scheme of co-operation 
wibli the Universities?-^ have not gone into great detail but I have a fairly 
clear i-dea of the sort of thing I should hke to see encouraged. I mentioned 
an organisation under the Central Government more or less akin to the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research in England. I am aware 
that in England that department does not co-ordinate research work in 
agi’iculture but I think that is a pity. However, from what I have been 
able to see and from what I know of people working that department, 
I think it has been having an extraordinarily valuable effect on applied 
research work all over the country. 

<43,371. Sir Senry Lawrence: Is that in England? — In England. I see 
no reason why a similar organisation should not carry out similar work in 
India. 

43,372, The Ghatrman. You suggest that particular phases of research 
should be “ farmed out,” as you put at, to Universities willing to undertake 
it? — Undoubtedly. In Indian Universities as in English Universities, there 
are for instance mathematicians and physicists who are using their brains 
on subjects which are of no immediate practical importance. I do not say 
that it IS a bad thing that they should do so but they might be interested 
in real problems and then their work would be a net gain to the country. 
At the same time, from the students who work with them we could get a 
lecriiitment of the best material for carrying on scientific work. 

43,373. Do you think there is a great deal of work to be done in the field 
of hydrodynamics in connection with irrigation? — I am convinced there is 
a great deal to be done. At pre&ent we are working on empirical formuJaa; 
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we treat the flow of water as though it were a perfect fluid in stieam line 
flow, whereas it is a turbulent flow of a viscous fluid. We shall learn some- 
thing about the transport of silt when we begin investigating the matter 
from the strictly hydr^ynamic standpoint. 

43.374. I gather from yotir note that you see many j-ears of useful 
work ahead of your paiticular section of the department? — Yes, un- 
doubtedly. 

43.375. Are you applying for any extension of staff P — Not at present; 
I have no accommodation for them. We are just at the stage of building 
a laboratory; the plans ai‘e out and the building will start at once. There 
is scope for expansion of tlie building and when we have accommodation 
will be the time to think of expansion of staff. So far I have had no 
difficulty in securing the staff which I think immediately necessary, either 
from the Waterlogging Committee or from the Irrigation Depaitment. 

43.376. Are you going to spend the money available in the main on build- 
ings or on brains? — I should much prefer to spend it on brains. There is 
some difficulty in recruiting which I have mentioned in my note. You 
cannot always get the best man if you only offer him a temporary post and 
that is all we can offer at present. 

43.377. Have you got eub-stations in typical districts of the irrigated 
area 5* — ^The only field station I have at present is the one I have referred 
to, at Chakanwali, where we are investigating a waterlogged tract, 

43.378. Mr. White, are you satisfied with the existing organisation of the 
Government Department in the matter of irrigation ^ Do you think there 
IS need for an Irrigation Officer responsible to the Government of India? — 
(3Ir. White.) I think he would he extraordinarily useful to the provinces. 

43.379. Take for instance a case of a difference of opinion between this 
province and the authorities in Sind as to the use of water, I suppose 
it IB the case that a matter of that sdrt can only be settled by » third and 
presumably disinterested party? — (Mr. White.) It probably would have been 
settled .some time ago. 

43.380. By the Government of India? — Yes, probably this controversy 
would not have arisen if we had an efficient department in the Central 
Government. 

43.381. Do yon think that there is any room for research work on the 
problems of irrigation? Would you like to eee the Government of India 
undertaking any research work on irrigation problems? — (Mr. Smith.) No, 
I think the research wo4*k should be done by the local Province; but the 
Government of India might have a man as a guide who could indicate the 
lines on which research might be undertaken; I do not think it would be any 
use his having direct control, because after all research in this particular 
matter applies to local conditions and a local man, in my opinion, should 
not be fettered in his freedom. 

43.382. Your department is not interested in hydro-electric schemes as 
such, Mr White? — No. 

43.383. Who is responsible for that in the Province? The Chief Engineer, 
I suppose? — Colonel Battye, We have a hydro-electric scheme at Amritsar 
which wo started some years ago. 

43.384. Sir James MacKenna. Mr. Wilsdon, the opinion which you have 
expressed on the organization of scientific research in India is, I take it, 
based on the past experience which you may have had? Would you tell 
the Commission what your past experience has been ? — ^Yes, I first came out 
to this country and joined the Educational Service and was attached to a 
Government college for four years; then when the Agriculturist Chemist, 
Mr. Barnes, was transferred to Pusa I was asked to take his place at 
Lyallpur where I remained for four years. It was there that I became 
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iun*r«^*?d in »oil »ork 1 iras on deputauitu at Lyailpur tor four years and 
tkiii 1 uaa dmtt-eil i‘< tbe Irrigation Bepartment and attaclied to the 
Irngatinn Research Lsborauirj. 

Where are jou nu« — I am r>ull on deputation 

So that your opinion abrnt the ori^auiaation ut 'scientific research 

hated on exjTerien»>‘ lined m mt»re than one branch ut scientific work 
in IndijJ'--Ye». 

I tlwTik in aii>>wer to the CUairin.iu \ou said that the University 
MiuuhJ t ihf' ,1 larger part in bcaentific researth? — ^Tes. 

4 I inurred from your evidence that you think it vre took Inter- 
niHliate Siudent)> m the intermediate Colleges into the Agricultural 

Co tile ihtluuiTy atrotii luiguah, Ukitliieniatirs and the eltuients ol science 
iKouid tie ownome. l>ii you think that the knowledge of English or matlie- 
ntAtK‘»- actjUirod by the 'irdinarj Jiit'ei mediate Science student is sufficient? 
— i dit not i»ay the oidinary In^’oriuediatc "soience men, but you can select 
your TiiV'i, 

4.1 S'* *- 1 y 111 find t,.,* .) tv- difficulty m the University with 

Jnoi »' t*' !■ t*-;’' t*. s. ..-i-. stuihiits? — Yes, but a hirge proportion ot 

th» jit p!i v/iu Laru taken to the Intermediate Science in Intermediate 
Ooile^k-* ait- j) tii.'tly nt to go tin to the Agricultural OoUoge iviih a little 
o.'tjcd ' n 111 English and ako m fundamental science. 

Tin* Tf'iilt v-juld be to laise the --tandard of the agricultural 
atuilcnut." -Yci. 

4.1, 1 liiihk th.u you have heou to.l*i.»a 't'veral times. Have you any 

idea*, uhiint Pust"— My aka is that Pui.< is very unfortunately placed. 
Exti f'tnely va'iuuin* i ork has no duaht liten done there, hut I think theie 
la this dixadvaMage that the work done at Pusa might have been done 
much more profitably elsewhere. 

4^t,d!(2, I think you .ue probably not eoiroi-t in .-ajiiig that there is not 
a single research student at Pusa. I know that there have been in the 
I was talking with reference to my information when I enquired, 
tb«re may be now. 

4^393. Do you knoa w'hat has happened to the propo.sal at a conference 
of cheimt-U ot Pusa to open a station either in the Punjab or in Bombay 
for work in connection with soil phyaiesP—The result of that proposal was 
that a I *-rtain amount of land was earmarked in the Punjab and it still 
rtmaimi. earmarked. 

4;i.394. liiat hii' n«»tlnr g tu do with the aork on which you are employed? 
—No. The idea -ji tl,,it work was to provide for the water requirements 
of crop*?. 

43,395. And the work m which yo’i ai^ engaged lu not connected "with 
that brheme? — It undoubtedly will have to be with legard to waterlogged 

land. 

43,39U At the same time your bection might develop along the lines 
contemplated? — Yea. ^ a 

43,^7. Vjuitesur GangvUe: What have you to say with regard to the 
si^atioii of Pusa.®* It is a little out of the way, aud is not in touch with 
other scientific work m tx>iiiiet'tii>u with agriculture in other parts of India. 

43,3.4? Are you of opinion that if it were situated in some other place 
the kma »)f coordination which you are thinking of would have been 
poi>i.ible.’' Ihe fact that Pusa is six miles from the railway station does 
not prevent the authorities from c j-ordinating their research work does 
it.''~31y point about co-ordination is this, that co-ordination should be 
wrried out entirely by independent authorities who have the money at 
their disposal for distribution , under these conditions co-ordination may 

3fet*rt, White, Sm/fh. Wikdnn nn-i Chopra. 



nuMu bianetlijii;: ntiierwi-t* ail t>i •o-oidinutio’. > ijinTi.' in Hit" • i>i 

a p tius ho^ie. 

Wliat leuit-'dy 1 1 wouid \'uii suggest . 1 * eider tliat liit-H' 

dif“.id\aiiti»ge’s and disuliihtie^ may be rtinoved? — 1 find it laiber difficult 
to 'ay Olio iiiL hod obviondy is by very largely intrea'iiig tue staff, but 
tln.t I thdik tvtuld he iho irrong method 1 think myseli :hat Pusa had 
better Ijofome more or ie-ss a Piovineial restarcli station as its work trill 
be of more interest to Bihar than to the rest of India. Ii you -wai.t to 
en.'uuT.ige suentitie agnt-nlturt' in the v. Imle of India, \ou must work 
iliroiiglt the set era] siatioij' where run have the ne P'^s.iiv diversity of 
climate and soil conditioiis. 

43,400 So th.iL \ou would not haie a Central Research Station? — Exoept 
for work of a vi ry runda 1 r.ent. 1 l character and scarc'ely agiicultural at all. 

43.401. That is pieeisely the work done in Pusa, it is chiefly fundamental 
in character? — I am afraid 1 can scarcely agree with you on that point. 
They are paying much attention to their particular soil which euntiins 
40 i>fer cent, of calcium caibonite and you will not find soil of a similar 
nature lu the rest of India. 

43,4<t2. You say tli.it at the jiresent time at Pusa you have not got a 
Inige iiumlier of voluntary woikeis. Do you think that if an institution 
of that sort weie affiliated to a University it would attract more voluu- 
taiy v.orlieis^ — I think so, it would not only attract research students, it 
would also have an effect on the science of the University itself by interesting 
other workei.s, and you doubtless need a great diversity of workers on such 
a rery wide problem as agriculture. 

4J,403. You work under the Irrigation Department? — Yes, in one capacity, 
and in another under the Revenue Department. 

43.404. So that you have two Departments to deal with; and your 
scientific work is under the control of the Irrigation Department. Where 
do you get your money from? — ^I have three budgets My position is rather 
complicated at present. I receive one budget from the Ir ligation Depart- 
nient for my scientific research, work and in that capacity I am under the 
Chief Engineer. On the other hand I receive a grant from the Revenue 
Department as scientific member of the Water-logging Committee; that 
budget is spent on ^icientific work and more particularly on the statistical 
work which I have in progress. 

43.405. Are you in touch with the Department of Agriculture in your 
research work^ — Yes. 

43,408. And with the work going on at Pusa or elsewhere? — I have not 
been to Pusa recently, but I have visited Lyallpur and discu'Jsed questions 
with the agricultural officers there. 

43,407. One of your studente is. working at Pusa? — Yes, he was. under 
me, and has since been taken over by Pusa. 

43.406. You are also iii touch with the work that is going on in Sind 
with regard to certain problems of soil physics — More particularly with 
Poona, not with the work in Sind. 

43,409 One witness has told us that he considerB it quite wrong that you 
should work under the Irrigation Department. Do you agree with that 
view? — I cannot agree with that view; I find it extremely valuable to be 
in touch with the Irrigation Department. I have to deal with a lot of statis- 
tical work, and I have to keep in, touch with, aud enlist the sympathies of, 
the Irrigation Officers. 

43,410. Turning to your irrigation research, do you think that, taking 
India as a whole, adequate researches have been carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or by the Central Institute in the direction of finding 
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out ]»r}M‘ti<at ■ 9 L iPiitiri'’ uigaii's lor rotAimng Aoil moisture? There is one big 
problem, ijuuit'lv, the waier requirements of crops, and I do not think that 
«uffi>‘i»*nt attention hu'v bwn paid to that 

iilll. ?<>me per cent, of the total aiea m India under ciops is uu- 
and therefore this hne of research is of fundamental impoitance' 

IJo voii fon^uJer that aiich research should be carried out by the 
rt'iiir.iJ R'-^.ir'h Ii '.ntute or liy the Proviiices® — The conditions vary con- 
fidt'K * in ditr*'tc!it Proviiwe-. and one has got to go all over the country 
,<t i it'Ulr<- ..ftpl^'anle to ihe various sub-soils and cbmatic conditions 
111 *- nt'i» ^sari; diver-ity oi experience can therefore only be obtained through 
a tr.dely spread netmirk of Mill-stations, which must oliviously be controlled 
by the Provincial Dt-partnients. 

M,4l-t. Po joii not think that the Provim-ial Re'-eanh stations could test 
thi- reiiiltsi ubtaiiicxl by the Central Research Institute, which may have 
apecial facilities Mr undertaking fundamental lesearches** — it prefer to 
*ay that n«- *4iall learn mure by expeniuents under actual conditions than 
hy trying-uut ruMilis got theoretieally at the Central Institute. I am 
Tt-rv 'ti*iiig!\ *ii' upiniiii) that nothing should be done to discourage actual 
expel inieiit- with this objwt in vieu in tlie provinces 

It, 114, You -.as th.it the experiments on alkaline lands have not been 
foihmeJ lip sutiv^fu* tonh'. Do I understand that these experiments have 
been abaiidone-l ' — No, there i- a farm still in existence. The urgency 
of the problen. iu.s jsonienhat decreased in this case, as it has now been 
diwuvered ili.it it all this land weie reclaimed, and there is a very large 
ar<‘a of snuh land, there would not be sufficient water to cultivate it. 
That may lie one explanation of the fact that this work has not been 
foll‘tWe<l up energetically, 

4-1,415. Is there any continuity of research, that is to say, whenever 
jiui have undertaken an experiment or a research problem, have you been 
able to follow it up? — In this particular case there has been an unfortunabe 
lack of continuity and valuable results might have been obtained if the 
work had been pudied forward more energetically. For one thing, 
fiiiaocial stringency stood in the way, and for another it is possible that 
the problem did not arouse the same interest with the people who were 
in charge, as was the ease when I was in charge. 

4.1,416, >'/r lit my Laicrcnce But we understood you to say that there 
no miter to cultivate it*'— Yes, but this work was undertaken under 
eo'isidcrablc pressure from the Government. The Punjab Government 
h.id commitmentR Uv find holdings for pensioned soldiers so that at that 
time the matter was of urgent importance, and a large scheme was pub 
foiwnrd by my predecesbor for the reclamation of saline land, with the 
result tha 4 this raf©arch station was started. But the urgency of the 
problem i*. now somewhat losh fioia the point of view of the Governmeiit. 
became as I have said, the land that we reclaimed would not have 
aufficient water. 

43,417. The /‘hairm<iU’ We were discussing the desirability of the 
appointment of a CJonsulting Engineei to the Government of India, It 
has to be remembered that one proposal at this moment is that decision.? 
on questions of irrigation affecting more than one province should be 
settle*! by an Irrigation Board, which might consist of the Chief Engineers 
of Imgntiou in all tlie provini'ea sitting with the Consulting Engineer 
to the Goxvrnment of India ; thev would be regarded as a Central Board. 
Do you approve of that proposal, or would you like to see one man 
responsible? — (i/r. TThtfe) I think that it might he under one man, but 
lha Board seemfi the liest elution under the present conditions to Uttle 
tlMwe particular points. 
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4.1. 41^ Sir Ganga Hum: But that man mn&t be a \erj seiii*« iiiju?— > 
Ve-i 

4.*1, 119. Ml. Cnlrert Mi. Wilsdon, I understand that the United Prutinoea 
Eire al^o coii-irleniig a research division in the Irrigation Dejiartineiit to 
undertake ptM>bk‘nis somewhat similar to those which, 1 understand, you are 
undertaking. Have you any idea as to how you could work together- — 
f.Vr. IT'df.(/on) . Possibly liy meeting frequently. 

43,4:10. Could you divide the problems with advantage? — It depends on what 
equipment they are proposing to pat down. The laboratory which we are 
building is for hydro dynamic research proper, with tanks and st> on. Work 
ot th.at sort can only be done on the model scale in a lalioratory equipped in 
this way. 

43.421. It IS a question whetliei more work could not be achieved by the 
aume number of officerh if you we.'c to come to some agreement as to the 
division of the problem? — That is quite possible 

43.422. On this Jullundur problem and the sub'^oil water raiised tnnn the 
well, does not a large part sink back into the subsoil? — Probably one-third 
goes back. 

43,433. Not more than one-third? — ^No. 

43,424. And the re.‘?t is lost by evaporation? — ^Yes, evaporation and trans- 
piration by the plant. 

43,42.j. On this question of scientific worker and practical tanner, do you 
contemplate that these two should, receive education in the same college, or 
do you "wish to have two different typ«s of ccdlege? — am not quite clear; 
but it seems rather that two types have to be catered tor; one is the 
scientific man who does scientific work and the other is the more general man 
who will become a farm manager and be concerned with propaganda work. 
A.S regards the latter you want a less scientific man who would want more of 
economic and business training. I have not put forward any suggestions; 
but if you maintain an Agricultural College it seems to me by a suitable 
alteration of your course you might meet both ends it you take your man 
at the F Sc. stage. 

43,420. It b a (question as to wdiut extent the Agruuiltuial C'heiiust -jhnuld 
be trained iii agriculture at all® — Yes. 

43,427 Later oii you suggest a Government physical laboratory. Do you 
mean something different from the Institute of Science at Bangalore? — I 
was thinking of the spheie of activity which would correspond with that 
discharged by the National Physical Laboratory in relation to the Depart- 
ment of Industrial and Scientific research. Bangalore itself might become 
a physical laboratory, but certainly there must be some laboratory at a 
very near date to which Government can refer its physical problems. 

43.428. You say a Government physical laboratory must be an absolute 
necessity; that necessity could be met by the expansion of the Bangalore 
Institute? — I do not know of any administrative difficulties, but I think 
that mi^t be done. 

43.429. Yon say you lost two officers to the Government of India in a 
short time. Was that a matter of pay or other attraction.^ — Not so much 
pay as future prospects. If a man is offered a temporary post on Ils.600 
a month he would prefer Ils,400 a month if he has a prospect of rising in 
the service after some time. 

43.430, The only difficulty here is the attraction is not sufficient to retain 
him.® — I cannot have a permanent post, that is the difficulty. 

43.431, There is one question raised in the province which Colonel Cole also 
raises, about the divorce of the Irrigation Department from the assessment 
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< . . * tit irrigation Department is entirely 

, r I _ ' . Ji"). 1 'I tlio P'-H-tineiit of clnugo for water is left 

» - ’ ‘ u IK'puriiuent. The Irrigation Department does 

I ’ • , . I : , .attr I' ■supplied aid the Revenue Department does 

( r 1 ! , ■ . r, it* - tit'- land. They ainiplv take from the owner a 
n 1 ' 'I'.-'iiLf 1 -a’ .► Tnai i-s in iludi.t-.. Do you think that would be 
p - . u lii;- I'.n, ^ Hoc the officer responsible for the irrigation 

^ ii -p 1 uh- tor the iliiancial side. Your department not only 

i iiij't t'-* tani-'. '‘Ut aho the ■ftoti.r rate on the lan^d irrigated. In the 
M h.i- \'i» 1.. li ■' t Kicer re'-punsihle for the construction has nothing 
n au-.'f :o ■> 1 ' with ’he fiiinncial aspect of his work, which do you think 
i- a h**i:*‘i uijer- — <.'/ . What sort of canals have they? Has the 

Ii‘ig.n 'h; lltfu'er .ur gu.it re?poniihihty in the matter of the distribution 
Oi tne supply h 


ite dj''tntiai ; ii * u.iter to the oun^r? — "Where does h© distribute 
It' Is ii a t..nk ir. iguiiun .‘■y^Tem? 

Th'.rt is aU.* the c.iiial.^ — Does he deln'er a certain amount of 
w itei .it tin- iiur'tt :oi one partitulur owner or a large number of owners? 

1 dt* i.ft iCn >w tlic detuiii : lie simply supplies the owner with 
» iin — ilu duri* li.ty iiere is that you send your water through an outlet, 
1 .' r It., .me .ud, not for one owner's land, hut for many owners’ 

h iid' .md \iiu c Mjn. : gimrunteo that each owner will get a certain crop 
(u a certain nund'ci or acrc'j of a particular crop. If each outlet was for 
»ua partuuiar owner then the matter would be simple. It is because you 
have a huge number «•£ small owners that the problem is so difficult. 

43, 4;^. Ill the Pui ',1 dj there is no agreement, is there, between vour 
cepartiut'iiT .md the cultivator as to the amount of water vou are uuinE 
to gue?— .Vo. ' es & 


43,436. He nas no right to get water from you*^ — No, not anv fixed 
quantity. 

44h43<iA. Has. any decision been arrived at on this Western Jumna 
exp'-runeut i' Has Government passed orders?— (If r. White): No final 
decision has been come to. 

4.3,437. Can you tell me to what extent is the reduction of the rate to 
ail acra for a subsidy ? Xo wlialj oxtent aro you supplying w&ter 

bekiw the cost price? — (3fr. Smith): To a very great extent, particularlY 
in the winter. 

43,438. Can you get the water on to the field at Rs.2 per acre?— I see 
you mean , you mean, does Hs.S pay for the cost of brincuiE the 
water to an acre of land? “ ° 


_ 43,4^. Yes? I think it is just about it. The recurring charge per acre 
^gat<^ from Ba.1.6 to Rs.4.5. Ra.d.fi is an^rem^ c^, but 

iU.4.0 » a fair average ; that is working charges only. 

43.440. That does not include your interest charges on the capital?— No- 

43. 441. 8o IU.2 is below the cost price? — Very much below. 

43 442. To that extent you are actually subsidising the growth of fodder 
tu this ProriiK^e:— Ve., sJmi green manure for which we charge nothi^ 

43,4^. Mr. Ka ni'tt : With reference to the last question is it not n. 
fact that on the total capital outlay on your productive works you are 
getting here a return of something like 10 per cent., and if you^cluda 
«ur'irr.« a return of over 19 ^r^Zt 

^ ti,' 1 Government m^orandum^- 

Metar$, White, Snith, Wilsdon and Chopra. 
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43.444. On page 29 of the Government memorandum it in -stated. ■' Oim- 
sidering direct receipts only the net revenue earned hr productive works 
during 1924-25 amounts to lle.2,33,47,065 or a return of 10'04 per cent, on 
the total capital outlay of Rs.23j23,68,890 — It may be tor one yeai. But 
unfortunately the interest charges were omitted in that memorandum. W’e 
discovered the mistake later. The correct figure is the one 1 have. 

43.445. What is quoted in this Government memorandum then i? iii- 
oorrect.*^ — That figure is incorrect. 

-43,44(3. Very well, taking 15 per cent, a-s the correct figure, even then 
do you not think that it is a very libera] return, a handsome return, for 
the taxpayer’s money, so that you should give the taxpayer some relief 
or some reduction, some facility in rates or other ways, for instance, for 
fodder or other crops? — But for that indirect return yon would not have 
hospitals, you would not have roads, you tvould not have schools and so on. 

43.447. That is going outside the Agricultural or Irrigation Department. 
I am referring to agricultural matters with which we are concerned. The 
Irrigation Department on your own showing is making a return of 15 per 
cent., as much as the moneylender in the village does. In reply to Mr. 
Calvert you said you are charging Ils.2 an acre for fodder. Is this not a 
case, I ask, where you ought to consider the advisability ot giving further 
relief in the interest of agriculture? — No, because that indirect return is 
largely from Crown waste land which is a windfall which you cannot con- 
tinue to get loi ever and ever. If -these canals which give you all that 
magnificent return which you think they are now giving were oonstruc-ted 
at the present day, they would be non-productive. 

43.448. I am taking the case aa it iaj I would not go into hypothetical 
cases. The railways are getting not even 6 per cent, on their outlay and 
the Irrigation Department is earning 16 per cent. Is it not a case for a 
hberal treatment -of the cultivator, that is the whole point — It is not 
because the indirect return is due to the sales of land particularly and the 
sales of land will not continue for ever. 

43.449. To turn to another point: the Chairman referred to the pioposal 
for a Central Board ot Irrigation Engineers, to which you showed your 
approval There is one point in connection with that -which I wish to 
make clear Is this Irrigation Board of all the Chief Engineers in the 
different Provinces meant for the consideration of projects or is it msant 
for the adjudication of disputes betw'een two Provinces? — (Mr. Whiiei) : 
For both. 

43.450. Ir it is meaiit also tor adjudication of inler-Pro-nncial disputes, 
would it be worth whilo or would it be advisable to refer for adjudication 
disputes in which two Chief Eugineera are concerned between -themselves? 
For instance, if Mr. X is the Chief Engineer for a particular Province 
and Mr. T tJie Chief Engineer tor ano-fcher Province, what on earth is the 
use of closeting -them in a room even for hours together to get any reason- 
able decision out of them? — ^None. 

43,461. If you say the result is nothing, what is the good of framing 
an agency on these lines? — The Chief Engineers of other provinoea are 
also there. 

43,452. Better than that, is it not worth while to refer such occasional 
disputes to an independen-t body, say, a committee appoin-ted ad hoc for 
the occasion ? Which would be a better system ? — (Mr. Smith) : It must be 
a technical committee. W'here are you going -to get your -beehnical men 
from? 

43,463. Either from the Indian States or from England or from any 
other country in the world? — ^They will have no knowledge of irrigation 
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I . j‘l. U>u 4i.. jt»?. ujt tl-.ixk that Chief Engineers of all the Provinces 
iiiei*. unii iVrt.tii' a‘'0' latioiisj in their minds, prepossessions or pre- 
judnt '-'— 1 uoultl oAptit tiiem to give a fair hearing. For instance, in 
that I'.irtu ‘ilai l.I'i' ui X ..n»l Y there aie other Chief Engineers of other 
Piiii'oe^, t»t in ]in.iy;n.ent. 


1 ! IVi. Mr. Sang^tei lu hi-i evidence given at Simla does not lefer to 
t:.*- .a., id assigning to tliit, Irrigation Board the task of settling the 
IJe siinplj says that all schemes submitted to the Government 
Mt India would be laid ’before this Board. Is this idea of referring dis- 
putes tc it also a later ideal' — Noj it was moved last summer and the 
GcuTiimeut ol India have decided that. It was .suggested by the Govern- 
ment of India and agreed to in most of the Provinces. 

!.S,4.”/fa. Speaking about tiie volumetiic system, in this Government 
no UR»iM< tluiii we .ire told that in the case of that system perhaps the 
large lunduwner would be benefited, but the smaUer zamindar would have 
til « untent nini.'-elt with tile “ ciumbs ’* or water which the bigger zamiudar 
would axlow him to hate, that is the word used there? — ^That means the 
siii.ill cultitutur would only get such water as the bigger cultivator allowed 
hin. to na\e. 


4:i,4>7 1 am asking jour opinion as an Inigation Officer whether this is 
not admitto'llj a defect of the volumetric system? — think it is. As I said, 
li the panchayat can control water distribution thoroughly, then there is 
scfue hope tor the volumetric system in an area which is composed largely 
of sinull landlioldcts. 


43,4ob. Turning, 000*6 again, to Colonel Cole's complaints : 1 wish to ask 
you w’hethei one of hnj allegations is correct as a matter of fact Colonel 
CO'le says that in April, 1919, he undertook to try the volumetric ^stem. 
l»ater on, he says, “ The rate was gradually raised from 20 per cent, to 
00 per liont. over the acreage rate to choke us off.” On the other hand, 
Hr. Sangjftar, the Chief Engineer, when examined by the Commission in 
iijunia, is reported to have said ho was in favour of a volumetric system. 
If that was the case, why did he choke off people who at the request of 
Government were experimenting with the volumetric system, by putting 
on very extessive charges.” Now, I ask you, is it a matter of fact that 
the rates were raised from 20 per i«nt, to 60 per cent.? — As I mentioned 
a little while ago, I saw Colonel Cole’s evidence yesterday for the first 
time and I tannut say whether it is a fact or notj at present I have not 
the information licfore me. 

•id,4o9. Mt, Itvbciti. Taking the irrigation works which have already 
been L-ompleted and which are proposed during the next few years, I 
utiderstand you contemplate irrigating an area of 16,000,000 acres, according 
to this statement? — ^Xes. 

43,400. At a cost of Rs.dO an acre, the total capital would come to 76 
crores of rupees. You admit this generally ?— Yes. 


4d,4til. IxKiking at the ag^ricultural side of the picture, supposing we 
valih? the land at Rs.600 an acre, as yon are aware the land in the canal 
area is worth anything from Ils.700 to 1,000, hut taking Rs.600 as the 
average price the agricultural interest involved is 760 crores. Now, what 
I wish to ask you is whether, where such a. large capital as this is involved, 
you consider that the question of research has been properly taken up 
or not? Do jou not agree that a very much bigger effort is essential to 
tackle the big problems that txjme before us? — ^In respect of waterloceinc 
aod physics and so on? 

Afetjrs. BAj/e, Smtih, Wtlsdon and Chopra, 
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4<ij4b2. That is a v-ery uiiiioi aspect, in my opinion. i'Wie aie ui*vuy 
other aspects of the q^uestiou. lu Kuiope or Auierin'a, m nmtrolhng 
a portion or tnis capital, they woald have a aeparute le'carLh section' — 
Aliy research tor the turther dei eiopment ot areas is nell van anted 

43,4t3d. It would receive your suppoit'r — Yes. 

43.464. 2sow we have heard about this question or water logging; it is 
lueiitioned as being more or less the most important dilfaculty at present. 
I believe the area affected is under 1 per cent.!' — Yes; it is \ery small at 
present, but it is likely to grow unless something is done. 

43.465. Do you consider it altogether as an evil, or can jou consider 
this as a leserve of water tor rutnre use’" — ^It, oi couise, we can arrive 
at that stage when vo can keep the sub-aoil water at a certain depth 
below the ground level, 15, lb or teet ^or whatever it is; our Agricultural 
C'hepiists will tell ns;, then we look upon that water table as a gold mine. 

43,466*. That is tor the benefit of the Province as a whole-' It is a very 
serious thing tor the locality affected? — ^If you can allow that water to 
accumulate and can save that country where it is high, joii will still he 
able* to use that sub-soil w-ater eLewhere. 

43.467. Taking the question of drainage, supposing you are able to lower 
the Tvater table 3 or 4 feet by drainage, is that all tliat you contemplate 
Vir do you oxptct to do more? — {Mr. Ifilsdon) • I do not think yo«i can 
go beyond 4 or 5 leet by drainage. We have no definite information on it. 
That IS the depth up to which they go in America. 

43.468. The point I want to be clear about is whether, even it you lower 
the water table .1 or 4 feet, agriculture will be possible? — 1 think you vjU 
have to modify your methods of agncultiire, but I think you can carry 
on with the water table at that depth; you will l»e able to grow crops 
with profit. 

43,469- In tracts whare the area is subject to rainfall, li your object is 
to take the water table 3 or 4 feet from the surface, whenever you have 
a heavy rainfall you are liable to get fiooding, are you not'’- — Yes, but 
it will not necessarily imply disaster if you have got a proper surface 
drainage. 

43,470. Y'uu do not vubv.iibe to the principle that we should get the 
Water table down to S to 15 feet winch is the figure given by tlie Aledical 
Offiiei of Health? — I accept that a's legards village sites, but not for 
agricultural land in general. 

43,471 The point is, the question of water table is one which should 
receive some attention? — ^We could not give definite information on that, 
but certainly it is a question for investigation. 

43.472. With regard to the distribution of water, theie is one point that 
I should like to make with regard to Colonel Cole’s complaint. The area 
which he controls in proportion to the area under the Superintending 
Engineer is *6 per cent., is that coriect? — (Mr. Smith)- Yes, I think it is 
about '5 per cent. 

43.473. That being the case I think it stands to reason that you cannot 
expect individuals to take much of the time of an oflSoer who is dealing wilh 
a large number of cultivators. My point is that you cannot expect an officer 
of that kind to be able to devote a large amount of time to every individual? 
— ^Not unless the case comes underr revision before him. 

43.474. With regard to the volumetric supply, I think in answer to the 
Chairman yon said that the present low charge for the water was not 
deterrent to the volumetric supply. I put it to you that the farmer does 
not pay very much attention to the cost of water It is so low at present. 



lU'l turt- ih„h b' j**-i it'M. f»J ills groft" receipts, that he does not consider 
iti> wIn.: Hi’ Ti‘ he hiii' tu pay li he grows an extra acre. I put it 

li, \ Tai.,: t.tiiii: :lii‘ that the present low charge is an incentive for 
t* M <I ♦ vtiu agree tn that.' — ‘Mi. White): Yes. 

Id IT*!. JL*n with reu-.rd to the volumetric supply, would you be jire- 
pited to anite at a liiuje ba^.^ on the average returns for the area in 
wh t I t'lT jpj.hi i: : 1 '' — >J/j. Xo; it is ordinarily done by reference 

tn .I’lia-’wi .i.'i.i'. til jt IS nh.it we do. 

4 i ITk iillowiiJg Ml IJiunihn':: — You can have it either way. We 

tai.t' to.‘ . uxi .li.iioiii both lor Jiho'uha and no hhaiaba. 

4d 477. (3in* ut the objections to taking the volumetric rates is that you 
cut vouiSf-lt utf from getting khauiha; that is, once you take water by 
roiumeiiic rates you pay loi it whether you mature your crop or not. The 
point 1 want to faring out is nhethei you are prepared to take that into 
account in fixing yuur volumetric rates? — ^Yes, actually we do. 

43,47t<. One other point wtth regard to your present system of administer- 
ing the department is that a great deal of attention is paid to the amount 
iriigafHl by the cultitatur. It a man is taking more than a certain pro- 
portion. tliere is a tendency to cut down his water supply. Now it will be a 
tremendous step lorward, in my opinion, if we could get a kind of prescrip- 
ts e right in that the farmer could claim an outlet of a certain definite full 
r.’ijuit it\ tor tile art‘u which he has. Supposing a man has an area nf 
1,000 aeies and ve say 4 cu&ecs is to he allowed, then he has an outlet full 
capacity of 4 cnseco. He can claim it whether he irrigates 100 or 90 or 
120 per cent.? — He tan claim a capacity in the outlet but not in the water. 

43,4itf No, because you cannot give him water in the winter? — ^You give 
him an outlet of a fixed size? 

4f’h4^. He has a claim on a definite capacity of the outlet in proportion 
to the land which he holds? — {Mr, Smith) : In that case would he be pre- 
pared to pay for what we estimate to be the full revenue earning capacity? 

^,481. He will pay as at present on acreage; I am not talking of the 
voivBMtrte system now. If he is economising in irrigation and doing more 
than 90 or 100 per cent., no officer of the Irrigation Department should have 
the right to interfere with the supply so long as his outlet is not above full 
capacity. _ The point I want to make is this, that instead of the outlets 
being subjected to alteration if the cultivator is doing very good irrigation 
on a large area, I want the right to a definite capacity outlet to he 
chartered to the farmer. Once he has got that, he has got something 
definite. The small officials cannot come round and say, “You are doing 
so much irrigation that you are getting too much, I am going to cut down 
your outlet ".S'— fjf/. Smithi a matter of fact the small official does 
not do it. , 

4S,482. No, hut it is done largely on his recommendation? — No outlets are 
altered except by a written order of the Superintending Engineer, hut I 
quite we your point. 

4, -1.483 It j*. very often suggested by the minor officials?— I think yon will 
admit t^ti the reason why we interfere in that way is because w'e sometimes 
haie diffifulty in getting water to the tails of a channel or a distributary, 
bunietimes. no matter what you do, you can raise yonr head supply as much 
fcj- >uu li».i but you cannot get water down to tbe tail of a channel twenty or 
thiuy mile, long, T1 we say, “ You will have to bear it, we cannot get yon 
water, then you can leave things alone. But if it is our duty to get water 
to thebe people and ther<f is no other means of doing it than by restricting 
or reducing outlet^, tl«n « has to be faced; it is unpleasant, it is not ideaC 
bat it cannot be helped. * 

Whifv, Smith. Witnion imd Chopra, 
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4.S.4*4- Then yuu will not uiiiuit that the f«iiiier ui-, any iij^ui at all, 
Lo is j-ubjeet to emistant intti tereiice 'What I tvant t-j know iraiu you li 

letlier you can give any promise of that kind.- It would be a veiy gieat 
advantage^ — ^Jfr. lT7i?/ct But it is quite a mistaken idea, I think, to 
iniagiiie that immediately we find an outlet is dome, good iriigatiou we 
pounce upon it at once 

4y,4S5. I do not say that is> generallj- done, but it is done much moie 
largely than perhaps you reahaor — tdlf. Snath} I think what Mr. Kobeits 
wants IS ideal if you have acreage rates But I doubt if it ;*• practicable 
in those cases where you tail to get water to the t-iil of your channel. What 
is to happen then? Are we to leave them without uater.- 

43,48b. Personally 1 think the difficulty of getting watei to the tail is 
an engineering difficulty and it i& not suck that you should make the man 
at the top pay for it. I do not see any real difficulty; 1 do not think you 
will admit that yon cannot get watei to the tail without cutnu;:, down outleta; 
surely you will not say that is beyond the powers ot the Irrigation Depart- 
ment ? — Given a limited supply at the head, you sometimes have to interfere 
with the old type of outlet in order to get water to the tail. For instance, 
if a channel on w’hieh these outlets are situated is entitled to 100 cn&ees, 
you cannot put 160 cusecs down that channel in order to get water to the 
tail. 

43.487. You can put in any outlet you like; I am not arguing tor any 
particulai kind of outlet; the only thing I ask for is that you should give 
some definite figure so that the farmer may know what he can claim ? — 
(Jlr, Chopra) : After all, a reduction of an outlet takes place, if it overdraws. 

43.488. In that case it is above capaciiy; I have no objection to altering 
the outlet when it is above capacity; what I want is to divorce alteration 
from the area irrigated; leave that alone and keep to the outlet? — ^The 
reduction takes place when the outlet is discharging above a certain figure. 
This takes place for several reasons; one being the change of regime of a 
channel; if the channel rises and the outlet begins to overdraw, we have to 
change it. 

43.489. I have no objection to that, I am not questioning that at all. 
I am simply ashing that you should limit your interference at the outlet 
and not hiok at the aiea irrigated; if one man is doing more than another 
with the same supply, you should not interfere with the outlet ? — 1 agree 
with that. (,Mr. Snath)' I think we all agree with that 

43.490. Sir Henry Laurence. Can it he done? — That is the trouble, will 
it be practicable? I agree that it is the ideal, 

43.491. Ifr. Hoherts: If we could get some definite step of that kind, I 
am certain there would be a big advance from the agricultural point of 
view; if the farmer has a definite right, he will not be afraid that if he 
increases his irrigation, something will be done. 

43.492. Sir Henry Laurence: Have you any suggestion to make, Mr, 
Boberts, as to how it can be done? 

43.493. 2Ir. Hoheiie: I think it can be done. The department claim 
to have outlets now which will give a proportionate discharge; I do not 
think there is any great difficulty? — {Mr. White): I think you oouM get 
very near it. 

43.494. Sir Henry Tjiwrence ; Do you require some alteration of the irriga- 
tion rules, or how can it be done? 

43,496. Mr. Jtobeits: In piactioe xt is done even now to a very large 
extent, except that a large proportion of the changes that take place are 
made on the assumption that the irrigated area is too large. The area 
IS absolutely divorced from reality; the department guarantees 66 per cent. 
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•#f I kiMiwi to L'veiyhody that all irrigation farmers 

rt 'ik ‘ j‘* 1 ^ M. ll.i'i nirlit to iriigation means nothing; it is a 

I ninth -1‘onhi imt rtally nsfd at alll-' — (.Ifr Stnith\ 1 

_ >t' -t I' . 4,1 \un '.IT !' ai. ideal toiid’tion 

l ; U.it j.iJi aif iiitt pivpared to &ay it could be cairied out'-' — ^We 
W'-d*' ii> :«• Zaire ,t out, hut not generally. We would certainly take 
,,*i ri'Jt*' ..r loir » li-tioiel-s ei pen mentally. 

) i I'*r Uu- liiflitulty i'- tliat tuben planning a canal the w'hole ot the 
1 , 1 ' .iij:^ate-i not taken into actountj con&tant expansion is taking 
[(..i* •* ,.i d ntu aieiiA art lieirg brought under irrigation at the expense ot 
tM-tinr .riigatofsp — i.IZi .SmifA) 1 think I can draw yonr attention to 
iMimi-thii'g hi're ithich will .show it is not correct to say that it is at the 
expense of the existing irrigators. 

W,4h>. It 13 not lu some cases ^ — Will you kindly turn to statement III 
ot Xote by the Chief Engineer, dated February, 1927, and look at the fiist 
lour itviris. When the Irrigation CVimmission came in 1903, they thought 
that I'otluug lurtl'cr could be dune with those old canals, they gave us 
a clean lull t4<r that Look .it the last two or three columns, and sec what 
HI* hine (lone*. 

•id.-lW*. 1 (lUeation whether jou have done it or whether the farmer has 
iloiit 11 ' — I do not s.iy we Lave done it alone. At any rate, we have 
certainl} done it with the help oi the farmer, he could not got any more 
water and he made the' utm»i-+ use of that water, in spite of the fact that 
the Irrigation C’omnns&ioii theught we oould do nothing further with it. 
That is the one great argument against adopting volumetric supply to-day 
lor all the canals. The Lotver Bari Doab is not as efficient as the Lower 
C'henab canal; they do not nse the water with the same amount of car© on 
the I^iwer Ban Doub as they do on the Lower Chenab. Probably the 

soil has also something to do with it; but you cannot get away from the 

hguree I have quoted. 

43,600. I do not see the point even with regaid to the volumetnc system. 
No one wants you to bind yourself for too long a period, because we know 

oturaelrw that irrigation is improving, and we can get a constantly slightly 

increasing area; so that I do not think you should mix those two points. 
Wotild it be possible for the department to give us later a ooneddered reply 
on this point, because I personally think that it is one of the most 
important points P — ^Yes. 

4,1,501. If we could ask for something definite and simple of that kind 
it would give us a basis on which to improve things — We will certainly 
consider it. 

43,602 There is this Department of Industrial and S-ientific Kesearch 
at hmne. You contemplate a similar organisation for India, and you 
huggefct th. 1 t grants for Pu&a should be under that organisation? — (Mr. 

Vcb. 

43.f>0Jl Do not you think it would be rather nsfcy with an existing insti- 
tution of this kind?— I do not think there will he any more danger in 
WH-uriiig grants than exists at present, I contemplate that the Agricultural 
.Adviser would become chairman of this board or department controlling 
the grants and tiie second Director at Pusa would remain as Director of 
Pu',.! as a rcsearth institute. 

Then if this Iward is composed mainly of agricultural officers, it 
IS rather a different tonception from that which I understood you had : I 
thought you v-uggesTed a general board for all scientific work?— I think 
eventually it would lie a good thing to unify aU applied research work in 
the ume board ; but obviously you will need representation of your agrieul- 
turai interests in oeme way or the other. ^ 

Wtiitf-, Smith, JVil''don. and Chopra. 
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48,o05. K It yovii idea that the Central Goveruincnt siiould espaml m other 
tlirectuiiis than Puta, not coneentrute so much on Pu&a, hut extend on other 
lines oi researth^ — ^That is my opinion, they must encourage leseaivL work 
in the Pioviuees and not put all their money into one basket at Piisa. 

4d,506. In any programme or that kind you W'Oiild like to pay us iimrh 
attention a-s po^vihle to the ITniversities and to the existing (,rganisations 
in Universities i" — Always; Gk)veininent should consider what can be got out 
ot the Uinveisities •nhen tontti::4-platjng ai other reM-anh institute. 

43,*j07. I think you said, in aii'Wtr to one ot the Members, that suth 
to-opeiation would il'-n Iteueht the Universities in bringing them into touch 
with practical piobltms^'' — Yes 

4d,/tOS Do you tlunk that also would be an impoitant thing, to bring 
the best educational thought of the country in touch with agriculture P — I 
think tliut is veiy important, 

43,, 509. Would you like to see Lynllpui specialise in higher teat lung rather 
than in elementary teaching? — Yes. J think they are wasting their time in 
teaching elementary science. They should spend tiieir time lu teaching 
applied science; that is, in a three years’ course. 

43,510. Y^ou have had four years' expenenco in the department, and you 
have seen our agrienltural assistants; you do not think there is any danger 
from having the first part of the course in other ctdlegesP — I do not think 
there is any danger at all. 

43, fill. Sir Henry /xtirienee* Mr. White, I think during the inundation 
season something like a million cuseis of water comes out ot the Punjab 
rivers down the Indus past Sukkur. Is that figure about correct*'' — 
(Jfr. TF^Jic) : Tes, that is about correct. 

43,612. And in the winter that falls to about 30,000?--Y'eB. 

43,513. As a result of the new projects in view, is there any likelihood 
that the winter supply will increase above that 30.000 cusecs.P — (Mr. White): 
There is a poraibility. 

43,614, There are some projects I beheve tor storage in the hills. Can 
you say what amount of water will be so .'•tored ? Have you got any figures 
tosliow how much you can store up there ^ — (Mr. Smith) : About two million 
foot acres in the Bens and about three million in the Sutlej, altogether 
about five millions. 

43,516. What does that work out to in cubic feet? — A foot acre means a 
foot of water spread over an acre of land. 

43,516. According to the projects you will utUiae the whole of that in 
your winter irrigation; is that the intention? — ^More so in the winter and 
partly in the early hharif. 

43,617. Very little will ultimately pass dowm through the rivers? — ^A 
certain amount will have to be released to keep reservoirs clean. 

43,518. Have you got any idea of uhat that would amount to? — We will 
work it out and let you have the information- 
43,619, Do you propose to extend inundation irrigation? I see a figure 
here of 400,000 acres of additional inundation? — ^That is the additional 
non-perennial area but controlled by a weir. 

43,520, That is the only addition that you are making to your non- 
perennial area, is it? — ^The total additional area on that project will be 
400.000 acres, and the bulk of that is non-perennial and a part only is 
perennial But that is the total additional area which will be given water 
under the Haveli Project. 

43,621. Ifl there any other project in which you are increasing the non- 
perennial area? — There is a lot of non-perennial area being increa,«!ed in tlie 
Sutlej Valley. 
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Fiuii. i'a^p 1" ot tLe stalement wiiich I have before me, I feee 
that the total iiiigaiioii proposed will amount to over 1& million acres. 
Call yon say what piopoitioii of that is perennial and what non-perennial? 
—I shall work it out and let you have the figures. 

-}J,-3:^3. I do not quite under-^tand this figure of 19 million as against 
the figure of 14 millions quoted by Mr. Roberts Where does the margin 
of five million avres he.f* — iVIr. Robeits evidently omitted the contemplated 
projects, whereas this 14 million is the total of the completed projects 
there are otliers still under contemplation. 

13,5:24. Does that other five million include tlie Thai Project? — The 14 
million includes the Thai Project. 

43,525. So that, with the addition of this you get the figure of 19 
millions ? — Vee. 

43,62li. You only increase t'our nou-pereiinial area in cases where no 
perennial water is available. Oan you make your non-perennial irrigation 
pay? — {Mr. White). It entirely depends on what rates are to be levied. 

43,527. But you expect to be able to charge snfi&cient rates to extend 
non-perennial irrigation and make it pay? — {Mr. Smith). Under the pre- 
sent arrangements it will not pay; in tact, you cannot make it pay. 

43,523. Are your non-perenuial areas chiefly in the East of the Province? 
— JS'o, I should not say in tlie east of the Pro\incB, I sliould say that they 
wiiia very largely in the south along the Sutlej, perhaps to-wards the central 
fcouth-west. 

43.529. lii tliia new feeder running eastwards thi-ough Patiala peieunialP 
— Yes. 

43.530. is the Rohini Bhatinda feeder also peiennialP — It is under the 
Bhakra scheme, and therefore it is perennial. 

43.531. So that you are making considerable progress towards providing 
peieunial irngniiioii m the east of the Province?— We want to make 
progress. 

43,632, Are these not sanctioned? — ^No, they haye not yet been sub- 
mitted. 


43,633. Does that come into your 19 million figure and not the 14 million 
figure? ^Yee; but the trouble is to make them pay, because they are 
schemes of storage supply which must necessarily he very expensive, whereas 
the on^ which you have just been mentioning are iion-etorage schemes. 

43,534. And this will go into an area which is more subject to scarcity 
or famine than the rest? — ^Yes. 

43,o3o. So that you advocate them on the ground of piotection to the 
people ? — ^Yes. 

43,53b, Is irrigation in the Dera Ismail Khan district towards the frontier 
under your department? ^No; they have a separate Irrigation Depart- 


43.537. Is the Paharpur canal, for instance, under your department? 

No, It IS under the North-West Frontier Province. 

43.538. You cannot say whether they come in any way under the schemes 
for father development out of the Indus ?-They have intentions on that 
airection and have been carrying out surveys. 

4y39. To turn to the question of drainage, some years ago the Karnal 
District was severely watwlogged. Have you any district records to show 
w wa^logged area has been reclaimed or amehorated? 

Was that done by your department?— (If r. Smith) t I do not know that 
anything special was done except to open up some lines of drainage to cut 
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off loops of the old arm of the river into the canal; those were straightened 
out and irrigation was spread over a larger area by the construction ol 
the Sirsa branch of the Western Jumna Canal. 

43,640. Mr. Calvert- Did it not realign the Jumna? — Not the upper 
reaches, which are stiU there. I think that the real reason why water- 
logging there has largely disappeared is that the same amount of water 
which thirty or forty years ago used to be spread about in the low-lying areas 
has now been spread over a much larger, a much drier and a much 
higher area. 

43.541. Sir Thomas Middleton . By administrative improvements? — By 
the construction of the Sirsa Branch. 

43.542. Sir Ganga Ham: Probably by the realignment of the canals? — 
Piobably so of the branches. 

43.543. Sit Sev/iy La-wrence . Not much was done in drainage? — A. cer- 
tain amount was done in drainage, but I do not think the drains were 
responsible for the improvement. 

43.544. Mr. Barron: Were there not a number of old drainage obMunalu 
which had silted up on the Western Jumna? — Tes, there was a lot of 
drainage done, but I do not think that the results were produced mainly 
through that. 

48,645. Sir Henry Lawrence . Has there been much improvement in the 
matter of malaria? — A good deal of improvement, 

43,546. Mr. Barron. The difficulties, I take it, were reduced hy the fact 
that there were these natural drainage channels there? — Yes. 

'43,647. Sir Henry Lawrence ; Has anything been done in the way of 
pumping water from wells? — No, th^ may have lifted water from the per- 
colation wells; when we reduced the amount of canal water in the older 
tract they may have raised water from the percolation wells by ike ordinary 
village methods. 

43.648. Then os a result of these changes the agricultural prosperity has 
improved? — ^Decidedly; one thing must be borne in mind and that is that 
on the Western Jumna canal you irrigate about 40 per cent, of the total 
area; on the Upper Chenab and the Lower Chenab and Lower Jhelum, 
where the waterlogging problem is more serious, we irrigate 100 per 
cent. 

43.649. Is that because you do not issue more water from the Western 
Jumna Canal? — ^We have not got the water to let them do anything 
more. 

43,560. How did the waterlogging take place in the first instance? — 
There was no Sirsa branch to start with, and the water ran in ill-designed 
channels. They used the old, tortuous nullah beds which exosted naturally 
The running of the larger supplies in the more badly-aligned fiba uu e ls led 
to waterlogging. 

43,661. Did the eacpeiiraents which were made on these lines twenty or 
thirty years ago contain any lesson you oould apply in the rest of the Punjab? 
— One mam lesson was with regard to surface and sub-surface drainage. 
There they had the natural outfall to the river; here that is our 
difficulty. 

43,562. Sir Qanga Bam - Mr. Wilsdon, have you arrived at any mathe- 
matical formula by which you can say how much of the total water 
received on the land is required for crops, how much is evaporated, and 
how much goes into the ^oundP— <|Mr. Wilsdon) : The only conclusion I have 
been able to arrive at is a statistical conclusion obtain^ by the examina- 
tion of a large number of records, and that only tells us the quantity of 
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water winch will reach the subsoil level for a given nrigation of the 
surface. For oveiy inch put on the land, one-third inch will reach the .subsoil 
w'atcT-table. 


43,-363. My own village, Gangapur, was founded in 1903. When the 
first well w’as put down the water-table was 103 feet below the surface; 
now, alter 24 years, it is 40 feet. Ai'e you able to derive any conclusion 
from that*' — At the present tune our inveetigations have been chiefly con- 
fined to the Upper Ban Doab, because there we have a longer lecord. 

13, 664 Oil paacs 413-0 of ]\lr Chopia’s note he gives figuie'. for the delta 
of water required for each crop. Do those figures include the rainfall P — 
(Mr. Chnpta) . The figures are not put in that form, but from the context 
it will be seen that I am dealing with the physical requirements of water 
us understood by the zainindar, and they include all sources of supply. 

43,555. They only refer to the canal water? — ^To all sources, but in terms 
of canal water So that rhe figures show the zamindari delta of canal wa,ter. 

43,666. Then it is difficult to make use of them, because the amount of 
rainfall varies considerably in different districts? — ^These observations were 
made in an area of average rainfall. 

43,5-58. TrVhat is the rainfall there? — Twenty to twenty-five inches. 

43,-359. In Montgomei*y we have only eight or nine inches? — ^Yes. T used 
thoee figures to illustrate the pioblem before me, that is all. 

43.660. Could you give us any figures which would include rainfall, and 
which would show us the total quantity of water required to mature ench 
crop, so that by deducting the rainfall of any particular larea we may arrive 
at the correct delta for any given crop ?•— *My problem here was to show the 
wastage of water in April, May and June. 

43.661. There appears to be great variation in these figures in different 
Provinces. The figure you give here for sugai'cane is 4‘4, and for rice 4 3, 
which means about fifty inches? — Yes. 

43.562. In Bombay they use one hundred and forty inches? — ^It looks as j 1 
they were wasting their water there. 

43. 563. But if we put the^ figures of yours before people in Bombay, they 
will say that their rainfall is smaller than yours ?— I have here some figures 
for Sind,^ W'here the rainfall is small. In 1916-16 on the Ssvttal canal to a 
certain rice field they gave fourteen inches ot water on 19th July, six inches 
on 20th, another six inches on 21st, followed by seven mches on” 27th. Rice 
does not want all that water 

43.564. That is not the criterion. We want to know the quantity of water 

paired for each crop, whether it is supplied by rainfall or irrigation?— 
For riM the figure is in the neighbourhood of forty-six inches, inoludine 
rainfall. ° 


^^,566. Including rainfall, does sugarcane require more than fifty inches?— 
That is very important. 


4d,S67. Has tte nature of the soil anything to do with the amoimt of 

^ 
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43,569 Until the question is studied on the spot with reference to that 
particular soil, is it any use guessing at the amount of water required iti 
Bombay P — What I have said refers to Sind, not Bombay. 

43.570. S^r Oanga Barn: Do you not think black ootton soil is more 
retentive of water? — I do not know. 

43.571. In the Punjab you allot water according to a certain formula, 
iriespective of what crop w raised? — Tes 

43.572. In Bombay it is the other way about, people apply for so much 
water for sugarcane, and the water is allotted accordingly? — (Mr. Smith): 
They may have an unlimited amount of water ; we have an unlimit^ 
number of cultivators. 

43.573. Mr Kamat Here again may I add that a man in Bombay does 
not necessarily get as much water as he applies for; there is a scramble for 
water? — {Mr. Cliopra) • An exception from the ordinary rule in the Punjab 
IS made in an area where only ricei is grown 

43,674. Sir Ganga Bam • But you do not differentiate there between one 
plot and another, the arrangement applies to the whole region,? — (ikfr. 
Smith): It is a special case and special arrangements are made. 

'43,575. Mr. Boherts. You give extra water for vegetables and garden 
crops? — Yes. 

43,676. Sir Oanga Bam: On the Western Jumna canal the demand has 
much outgrown the supply? — ^Yes. 

43,577. Cannot you augment the supply there by the battery of weUs to 
which the Chairman referred? Would it pay you to do that? — It probably 
would, but if we were to put down tube-wells we would probably start first 
in the area where they are more urgently needed, the Upper Chenab tract, 
where they are want^ to save the land from being ruined. 

43,578 Are there any swamps left Ihere now from whidh you can pump 
and so augment the supply on the Western Jumna? — ^None. 

43,579. Are you confident of that?— There may be one or two shallow 
jhils, but that is all. 

43,530. Is one of the reasons why you are encouraging uou-peiennial 
irrigation the fact that you are afraid of waterlogging.? — ^No, it is because 
we have not the water. 

43,581. Do not you encourage it in preference to perennial so as to mini- 
mise the chance of waterlogging? — Where trouble from waterlogging is in 
sight we will piobably go on to non-perennial, but we do not start with 
that idea, the original reason for non-perennial was shortage of water 

43,682. Lift irrigation never pays if you can get flow? — ^That is so, 

43,583. Do you know that twenty years ago an attempt was made to stop 
all flow irrigation in areas where the water-level was only 7 oi 8 feet down, 
so that people should use wells in pieference to canal water? — We ought to 
revert to that system 

43,684. Will there not be trouble with vested interests? Is not a law 
required? — A time may come when it will he. 

43,585. Where the water-level is within 7 to 10 feet, there might be a law 
to prohibit irrigation from canals? — We may come to that; I do not know 
that it is need^ yet 

43.686. You have been pumping the seepage water into the canal on the 
Upper Chenab What is the cost per cusec? — Considerable, because there 
IS no water there to pump in those drains. 

43.687. Has that pumping materially affected the condition of the ground? 
— ^No, because the drains are much too close to the canal and much too 
sketchy. 
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43,588 It has had no effect on the waterlogged area? — -No, because the 
drains that supply the pumps are little better than surface drains ; they 
are only 3 or 4 feet deep 

43,689 The Bikaner canal has been lined. "Wliat was the ponmetor of 
that and the cost per mile? — I think it cost Rs 25 per 100 square feet L 
cannot tell you the cost per mile 

43,590 Could you let us have figures for that, showing tho cost per mile 
of lining a canal of a perimeter of, say, 50 feetP — 'Yes. 

43.591. How did you arrive at the rates per cuaeo which you have* laid 
down for the volumetric system ? — We take a neighbouring channel nm 
entirely by ordinary zamindars and estimate for the past five years what 
revenue that distributary system has paid, and we also estimate what water 
iu day-cuseos has passed down that distributary and so get the vahu' for 
the day-cnsec. 

43.592. In making that calcnlation, have you mado full lallowaiico for 
kharata ^ — You can have it either with or without kharaha. In this par- 
ticular valuation we have made we have allowed no kharnhn. 


43.593. If I were entitled to six cusecs, would you allow me to tako seven 
on those rates.®— -No If you were entitled to six, that would ho your 
maximum, and in no circumstances would we give you more. 

43.594. That is the reason why the landlord does nob take it, hecause he 
finds your calculations are one-sided P — iWe cannot give you as much a.s you 
want and let other people starve. 

43,696. Within some limits, cannot you give an increased quantity? — No. 
You can take as much as you are entitled to, but no more. 

43.696. As much as I am entitled to according to that formula?— Yes. 

43.697. Does that formula take into account the length of the clninnel to 
the field and the consequent loss of water P— •We estimate this at tho head 
of the distributary. 


ji may have to take tho water four males Ip got it to Ins 

fiedsP— is noth^g to us. (Mr. Ohopra): No watercourse under tlie 
Act sUoula be longer than two miles. 

field IS adjacent to the channel he will gob more 
benefit P-Oidinarily the chak of a watercourse starts from the disbribubary : 
in any case, the watercourse to the field should not exceed two miles in 
lengbh, and two miles is not the average hut an exceptional case. 

in^S' any oonc^ion to a man who keeps his water outlet 

in good order as compared with a man who does not?— (Mr. Chonra) • 
Dnder "the Act if it is in bad order we close it until it is pub right but in 

does all ^atP^Mr, Chopra) . There axe thafl^'Sfow 

Canal Bepartaent 4oth 

in Madras, the Bevenue Department does both.* ®‘gain, as 

43,602 After paying interest cjharires and so nn o „ 4 . ■ 
of the revenue from canals earmark ' oextam proportion 

or does it all go to genSal r^nS? X ^^prover^nt of irrigation, 

making 30®or 4o|er cant DorLy^ftat^ 
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all gotjs to general rovoiiues, but we are given as nuicli uioii(‘y as vm* nui 
show there is need for. Nothing wo a.sk for for an i'smmiIi.iI wnrU i-- '“xti 
refused. 


43,603. In puragruph 63 ol Lho Jlnport of Irriguliion C’innnii.s.snm (iWOI--) 
they say that 87 per rout, of the iotal hurfaco flow passen lo wuhIi* 'in lln* son. 
Has any improvomont tiikon place in that poMition siniM the ('onimtsMon 
wrote its Report, ho far n« the I’niijab Ih concerned? Tlioy must luvvi* nnule 
their calculation Province hy Province and tlieu urrivt'il at the lolal ior 
all India. Do you know whothei* tho piwsition luis gre.itJv eham>eil in lltiM 
Provinco? — On the coinplotien of tho Sntloj Hcheme we will ho drawing off 
more than double tho amount of water ve wero getting at. tho time of 
tho Irrigation CVnnmisalon. 


^13,604. With regard to C'-olonol Of>lo’.s eouipl.unts, do you think tlu» pom- 
tioii of tho zaniiiidar will ho improved if iho fiiindions of tho irrigatwni 
paiwiri aro given to tho revennu /if/yrnri?— (tl//'. />S'w<7yi) : Jt w no use our 
saying anything ahimt that. You have tho record of the bust 30 yi'ai.s. 

43,605. Taking a crosa-faection of the Punjiib, tho fall of tho eoutitrv is 
from N.E. to S.W,?— (Mf. Witmlon): Yob. 


43,606. Dooa bho wator-tablo follow tho (xmtoiir closely P— No, thero am 
oxtiaordinary variations, particularly inidor tho WosLorii Jumna systom 
and again towards tho north. Thoro is a rise of tho sulisoil wator-tahlo, of 
course, towards each river valley. 


43.607. Aro there any scientific reasons for that phoiiomenon? — 1 have a 
tiieoiy ( wh ich remains to bo pro\ed) that we have n snl>l<‘rriui('iin mountain 
range. Wo are taking steps to substantiate that by a 8urv<y to deturmino 
definitely whether there is any rock mass holding up water in tho soil. 

43.608. The Chairman : Submerged by blown sand or by rivor-onrriod siltP 
—By river deposits. These outoiopping rocks aro all of tho old Deccan 
system, and quite distinct from the Himalayas. 

43.609. Sir Oanga Ram- Have you sufficient informiiiion to give mo a 
cro^sectionP— I can give you a cro.ss-.soci inn of the wiilnr-UihU. from Delhi 
to KaJabagh, on the Indus. 


43,630. I Mk you that quesLion hoeause of au idea which Iiuh <H-e,nrred 
to me. Is there' no pasHibjlity anywluire of doing the Kacisw. sysieni. of irrt- 

r“ ’"r ’i''™" «■“ sloi'o of tho watar-lnui i. 

less than tho slope of the country, and ihoroforo by excavating or tnnuol- 
Img it 13 possdilc U> bring the water-table to tho^aurfiieeP— There is not 
tho slightc.st hope in this alluvial soil. 

43,611. Rut in that yoai can dig a canal instead of tunnolling? drain 
IS only another fom of the same thing; wo can do it hy digging drains 

43,613. In ono part of Patiala I found that by uimplv exc-avatimr « ..>.,..,1 
wato.tehto oamo to tho ^rtao.,, thoro w»/ ni^mion ' 'S 
mily. Are there any ludu'atioua of that sort of tiling in ?,aru of 
PunjabP-In the waterlogged tracts. H wnuUl want a sUam gvadi mt ^ to 
make it woHh while to got water in that way. ^ ^ ^ 

43,613. tS'ir Tho^nas Middleton. Mr. Wilsdoii, yon have drawn nromineni. 
attention in your precis of evidence to the rolatmn.s lictwcon th v 

and sciontific research in this country. The positiri thir T laK^^ 
will! agrioultuie has hitliorto been monv «r lem nil 

\t.ra's rrrrSr 

WiUdon): I am mainly considering fundamental sciontific. wo?k ^ 
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43 614. Yes, I am now refeiring to fundamental scientific work You 
agree tliat the Indian Universities are capable of fundamental scientific 
work, you have given instances yourself? — ^Yes. 

43,615 You point oat that the best work so far has been particularly 
noticeable in physics and chemistry? — ^Yes 
43 616. Can you indicate any reason why the biological sciences should 
not have received similar attention in India P — I do not think I should be 
coi-rect in saying there has not been equally valuable work done in the 
biological sciences, I probably mentioned physics and chemistry because 
they have come more to my attention j I would not say there has not been 
as valuable work done in the biological sciences 

43.617. We have generally found, in places we have visited, that physics 
and chemistiy received more attention than biology, it occuried to me that 
the facilities which are required for the biological sciences, field laborntonea, 
and so on, are very often absent from Indian Universities? — 'Perhaps so 

43.618. I noticed in one place, not an Indian University, an ondenioiir 
to develop work in bio-chemzatry was being held up by the need of the 
most elementary facilities for field studies. iWhat you desire is that thoi'e 
should be some system of administration which would tako into considera- 
tion the needs of the Universities at the same time jia the demands of the 
official workers come forward for grants for research? — ^Yes. 

43.619. You want an independent body? — ^Yes. 

43.620. And you agree that if research is to make any considerable and 
substantial advance in India it must be in connection with the Indian 
University? — ^I feel convinced of that, 

43.621. Why do you say that valuable work on base exchanges in soils 
has been published, “singularly enough” in connection with Onlouttn** — 
Oalcutta struck me as being a place rather divorced from agricultural 
interests. 

43.622. You know no doubt that research work on base exchange has 
been occupying a great number of pages in scientific journals for the 
past four or five years? — Yes. 

43.623. I met at Calcutta Universiiy a very experienced chemist and it 
seemed to me to he not sfurprising that he ^ould have seized upon this 
problem ? — 'Yes, that is the sort of thing one wants to encourage 

43.624. Undoubtedly, what seems sferange is that more work of this type 
bearing on agriculture has not attracted workers in Indian Universities? — 
That is right. 

43.625. Would you agree that agriculture presents many problems for 
workers in fundamental research at the Indian Universities w'hich at the 
present time are being n^ectedP — ^Yes, in almost every science. 

43.626. To come to another point; you are using Etvo’s torsion balance 
here? — 1 have an assistant being trained in the use of it and hope to 
start a survey in a few months. 

43.627. What is the specific gravity of the rocks which you propose looking 
for in Sind? — ^The specific gravity of the rocks I am considering is, I think, 
about 3. 

43,623. Is it as much as 3® — Yes. 

43.629. Are you in touch with the work that is being done in Persia 
on the use of this balance? — ^Is it Dr. Pekar of the Institution at Buda 
Pesth who did it in Persia? T am in touch with the work which has been 
done is Assam and near the delta of the Indus; a survey has been made 
there. 

43.630. There is an enquiry going on in Persia at the present time? — 1 
am not aware of it. 
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43.631. Your own work here is specially on the drainage question. You 
make the remark . “ No new agricultural research institute should be built 
outside a University centre.” I would almost have been disposed to agree, 
except in connection with such investigations as your own. I do not quite 
see how you can avoid going into the wilderness, if I may put it in that 
way? — ^Yes, T quite agree, but you need go into the wilderness only for 
your .sub-station 

43.632. You must take into consideration evaporation, rainfall, the actual 
character and structure of the soil, and so on. I think you have got one 
central station at the present time? — ^Yes. 

43,633 How far will that take you? When do you think of starting 
sub-stations? — Very soon, we have got one sub-station at Ohakanwali; we 
shall have to slarh drainage on a large scale veiy soon, but we shall have 
to make experiments before we can put up a scheme. 

43,634 : As a preliminary to tho starting of these stations, has there been 
anything in the nature of a survey of the disbrict? — I have been mainly 
concerned with waterlogging. Before I choose a place I, of course, survey 
the soil and choose what I think is the most representative place to try. 
The site is also determined by the necessity of having a drainage outfall. 

43.636. In Britain the conditions of the soil as regards drainage vary 
very rapidly, rarely over an area of 100 acres would you get similar con- 
ditions ? — Quito 

43,636 I take it that in the Punjab relatively wide areas are of the 
same character, and would therefore require the same kind of treatment? — 
That IS so. 

43.637. Is not this a case in which something in the nature of a 
systematic soil survey should he taken up at an early stage? — The difficulty 
there is that one has to go fairly deeply into the subsoil; there have been 
proposals put forward for a systematic surface soil survey in the Province 
from the agricultural point of view, but from our particular point of view 
we know tho places where we have gob to do the drainage and we have got 
to find the beat way to do it. 

43.638. You mean that your borings have got to be so deep that this 
systematic survey would be a slow business? — Yes, very slow. 

43.639 To what depth do you think you will have to hoieP — ^If you are 
designing a drainage system, a drainage gallery, as you may call it, you 
have to go down 12 to 15 feet; if you are thinking of pumping you may 
have to go down 100 feet. 

43.640 Tho agricultural difficulties arise very largely in the first five or 
SIX feet? — Yes, there of course the first two or three feet is quite enough. 

43.641. And the work oould be done by the soil auger? — Yes. 

43.642. Mr, Barron: The Oommission has heard a great deal about the 
oo-ordination of work between the various departments but I think an 
importnnb ngeucy that you have in the Engineering Service has not been 
mentioned You liavo a Punjab Engineering Congress have you not? — - 
(Mr. WhiU) Yes. 

43.643. It meets every year? — Yes. 

43.644. Can you tell me how many years it has been meeting? — ^Fifteen. 

43,646. It is attended by engineers of all the branches, is it not? — ^Yes, 
Hallways, Hoad.-? and Buildings, and Irrigation. 

43.646. Is it also attended by private engineers? — Yes 

43.647. Contractors who are doing work for you? — Their agents. 

43.648. Agents of engineering firms? — (Mr. Smith) : Yes, hut they must 
be trained engineers 
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43.649. You only alloir qualified engineois to be present P — We nave rot 
so far allowed any other to be memberfe 

43.650. Do \ou find the work done at this Congress valuable ?— Very 
valuable. 

43.651. I believe you have discussions not only on piactical probleius but 
on scieutifio questions too?— (il/r. Whitf) We have discufesions at the 
meeting and elsewhere during the Oongiesa week 

43,653. On what kinds of subject do you have papers road? — Piactically 
on aU subjects wateilogging, outlets, designs and so on. 

43.653. Do you think more valuable results could be obtained from this 
Oougress than, are at present ohtaiued? — (Mi Smit/i) A uuinher of men 
do not find time to collect their data which they have in various books and 
publish them; it is also a race to get the data which one wants to o/Ter 
put up in time for the Congress. 

43.654. Does the Congress help in the publication of papers? — Yes, tho 
Congress does it all: wo simply put it up in typed form. 

48.666. Have you got a grant? — ^No, we get no grant; it is all done by 
subscription amongst the members. 

43,656. You have no Government grant? — No. 

43,657 Has it ever been applied for? — ^No, it has never been applied for. 

43.668. Do you think you ought to got a grant or do von not want one? 
Perhaps yon prefer not to have itP — ^Anything that could ho done in the 
way of furtheiing the amount of research that members go m for individually 
should be done whether it is by way of a money grant or a research officer 
or secretary, anything like that would further the interests wo have md 
would be welcome We have heard a lot about outlets; we devoted a whole 
morning in the last session to the consideration of outlets and woirs which 
have to dietributo the water more or less proportionately; that is the 
pressing problem that we have got ahead of us and any help received would 
be invaluable. 

43.669. You think you might get a gran.t from Government to help you 
with that? — Any help that Government can give in that respect, whether 
it bo monetary or the services of an officer, would be welcome. I am of 
course speaking for myself and not for the whole Congress. 

43,660. Do you think the Cougress has ever considered applying for itP — 
No, they have not; we could of course put it before the Council. 

^,661. It might be a thing worthy of the Council’s consideration? — I 
think so, very much. (Mr. White) . It has not been suggested probably 
because it was thought that there was no chance of getting it. 

43,662. Perhaps the Co’mmission might suggest that you should got some 
assistance? — (Mr, Smith) : I think it would be very welcome. 

43,663 The Ghairn\.an How would you budget for a largo proii'otiire 
scheme of drainage; would that be within your own budget or would you 
charge revenue in the ordinary way? — It would go against our own revenue. 

43,664. So that the 16 per cent, net profit on the taxpayers’ investment 
might be somewhat reduced by any improved scheme of protective drainage ? 
— ^It IS almost certain to be reduced. 

43,666 Are you satisfied with the present classification as between pro^ 
ductive and unproductive schemes is sound within the public interest?— 
No, I do not think it is. 

43.666. Wm you tell us shortly why you think that?— No new scheme can 
be productive now if we arc bound by the rigid technical rules of 
productivity. 

Me&ars. White, Smith, Wtlsdon and Ohopra. 
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4.3,667, Is any allowance made for the indirect enhancement of revenue 
as the result O'! iingation? — Yes we get a certain amount of indirect credit, 
hut it is not enough, 

43.668. Is that where the present classification is at fault? — It is at 
fault in this way, as we have found in two ot these big scheinea, the 
Bhakra Dam particularly, that the rates that we could charge would not 
permit of the scheme being a productive one within the meaning of the 
definition 

43.669. You think you would persuade the cultivator to pay higher rates 
than you arc allowed to charge? — He would pay higher rates once he finds 
the economic pressure getting at him; but at present he does not realise 
that. 

43.670. Do you suggest that these rules should be amended? — I do. 

43.671. Do you agree with that, Mr. White? — Yea. 

43.672. Have you ever made proposals to the Local Government on that? 
— (llfr. Smith) . A certain Circle was finding trouble in tins matter and we 
represented that we could not do it within the rules laid down under tlie 
Code, and the Government said that if we could mot do it productively we 
must do it protectively. 

(The witnesses withdrew,') 


Mr. C. M. KING, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

QrahTiON 6 — ^Aokioui-tueai, Indbbtbdnbss. — (c) In the Punjab the credit 
of cultivators who are owners of land is already restricted by the operation 
of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, 1900. There is no restriction on the 
credit of o^tivators who are not owners. The oidinary tenant not owning 
land does not, however, possess much credit, and I think it quite unnecessary 
to restrict what httle credit he has any further. He obviously cannot sell 
or mortgage anything in the shape of agricultural land because he does 
not own it. There is, however, a considerable class of tenants who own 
small fragments of land and who are able to use that land to raise money. 
Their credit so far as it relates to the land is also restricted under the 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act. It should be noted that the effect of the 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act is to restrict sale or mortgage by members 
of agricultural tribes. Persons who are not members of these tribes have 
full rights of sale and mortgage. For the persons belonging to these 
tribes, as they have a shrewd idea of the value of their property, it is not 
necessary to take special measures to protect them by restricting or con- 
trolling their credit. Indeed, I am of opinion that they would probably 
resent it, if any measures were taken. 

There -remains the question whether a member of an agricultural tiube 
should have his credit further restricted by any rules prohibiting or limiting 
the right of moortgage and sale with respect to a member of the same tribe 
or group of tribes. It has often been urged that although the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act has had the effect which it was intended to have 
of preventing land from passing from the hereditary agricultural castes to 
other castes, it has not really helped the hereditary agricultural class to 
decrease their indebtedness. This criticism implies that whereas the 
agricultural tribesman used to become indebted to a man of the moneylender 
class before the Act was passed, he now becomes indebted to the same extent 
to a member of his own tribe or group of tribes and it is alleged that he 
usually finds this new class of moneylenders to be just as avaricious and 
hard as a member of a hereditary moneylending caste. There are un- 
do-ubtedly cases where this has happened, but as a general rule, I think, it 
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may be asseited that theie is no sign of a general expropriation of any 
partiOTilai caste or tribe by any other caste or tribe. Such enquiiieis as L 
have made indicate that where, o’Wing to indebtedness, a member ol an 
agricultural tribe has to sell or mortgage his land, the leasoii lor liia doing 
BO will be found to be sheer incapacity to get as much as he can out of the 
land. I do not remember any such ease in which there has been a demand 
by members of agricultural tribes for protection against their fellow 
tribesman or tribesmen belonging to the same group. I do not think that 
the extension of the principle of terminable mortgages beyond the scope 
of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act is necessary. 

Question 25. — ^WsiiFAEB or RunAii population. — (5) I am generally in 
favour of economic surveys being made in villages, but I would prefer that 
these surveys should be conducted by non-official bodies. The scope of such 
enquiries shO'Uld be as wide as possible. It is to asceiiiaiu every single 
fact which IB in any way relevant to the economic weh-beiug of every 
inhabitant of the village. Such enquiries have been conducted by the Board 
of Economic Enquiry (Rural Section), Punjab, with the aid of young men 
who have been given temporary appointments as investigators. 1 am of 
opinion that the usefulngss of these enquiries will be greatly extended it 
we were able to establish under the auspices of the Board a band of brained 
investigators. Hitherto, in spite of aU efforts, the enquiries have failed 
some time to attain that scientific precision which is desirable to such 
enquiries, the reason being that the investigator himself lacks experience 
and very often education and training sufficient to make him a satisfactory 
scientific investigator. 

Question 2o. — ^Welpabb op bubal population. — ( c ) I have myself only 
conducted one such enquiry, and it is difficult from a single exani]ilo to 
enunciate broad eonclusiona. At any rate, 1 am unwilling to do so. 

Question 26 — Statistics — (a) (i), (iii), (tu), (v) We have a very good 
system of statistics in the Punjab and I have no suggestions to make for 
its extension and mprovement. 

(w) I think that something should be done under the auspices of the 
Agricultural Department to ensure the more correct estimation of the yield 
of various kinds of agricultural produce. Our present arrangements for 
obtaining this class of statistics are very inferior. The matter is left to 
levenue officers, but except at settlement the results obtained are not, in 
my opinion, trustworthy, and even at settlement it is doubtful whebher any 
leliance can be placed on the results obtained by the revenue officers 
entrusted with the duty of making these estimates. The whole question 
should be taken up systematically by officers of the Agricultural Department 

Question 26. — Statistics — (b) I have no other suggeErtions to make. 

Oral Evidence. 

43.673. The Chairman Mr. King, you are Financial Oomniissioner, 
Revenue Department, Punjab? — ^Yes. 

43.674. We have your note of evidence. Is there anything that you would 
like to add to that statement at this stage? — No. 

43.675. I think you are responsible tor the preparation ol a certain 
amount of the material in the memorandum which has been sent to the 
Commissiou ? — Yes 

43,6/6. Will you turn to page 21P of that memoraudum* which gives us 
some information showing the extent to which taccavi advcinres liave been 
made between and including the years 1906-1924; those figuies do not 
suggest that taccam is very papular. Do yon think thait taccttut iails to 
attract the cultivator? — There are two kinds of taccavi , taccavi for land 
improvements and taccavi for seed grain and bullocks. 

•Memorandum prepared by the Punjab Government for the Oommission (not 

printed) 

Mr. Q. M. King. 
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43,677 I am referring to taccavk of the Land Impi-ovement Loans Act 
type? — I do not think that it is as popular as it might be 

48, <378. Have you anything to say on that point? — No, I have no special 
suggestions to make Personally I am rather inchned to the opinion that 
these taccavi .advances ought to be kept separate, that we should work 
much more through co-operative societies than directly. I think that we 
are competing with tlie co-operative i^ocieties with regaid to these advances, 
and that, I think, is wrong. 

43.679 So that you deplore this competition P — ^Yes. 

43.680 In answei to Question 6, paiagraph (c), on page 471, you' say that 
persons not belonging to the agricultural tribes would probably resent any 
special measures to protect them by restricting thoir credit. Have you had 
any indications of that resentment? — ^There is no special reason that I have 
got lor that except that there is a general feeling among the non-agricultural 
classes against the Act. 

43.681. On page 472 yon suggest that economac suiveys should be carried 
out by non-official agency. Why do you prefer non-offijcial agency? — I had 
in luy mind something which would be absolutely independent of Govern- 
ment, because I find that, in this country at any rate, people are inclined 
to suspect any sort of inquiry earned out by Government. I thought 
that if you had a completely non-official body to make such an enquiry 
on scientific lines that that would be less open to suspicion and therefore 
the results are much more likely to be valuable than would be the case 
otherwise 

43.682. To what extent, if any, are you responsible for the conduct o4 
the Board of Economic Inquiry p — I am Chairman of the Bural Section 
of the Board. I am appointed by name. 

43.683. How is that Board financed P — ^Almost entirely by a grant from 
iGovernment. 

48.684. Lapsing or non-lapsing? — ^Non-lapsing, we get the savings of 
one year carried over to the next year. 

48.686. Do you think that method of financing provides the Board with 
that degree of security for its future which is required in order to enable 
it to undertake important surveys which are likely to last for a number of 
years? — No, I do not think so, but what I should like to do is to get the 
public interested and the more wealthy men of the Biwince to give gifts 
to the Board. The sort of thing which X have in mind is something in the 
nature of the Ilockefeller Trust. 

43.686. Do you see signs of the public being willing to support this? — 
Not so far. 

43,087. Has any attempt been made to educate public opinion in that 
matter? — Only by our publications; no more than that. 

43.688. You point out that in spite of all your eflloirts enquiries 
have sometimes failed to attain that scientific precision which is desirable 
in such enquiries, and the reason you give is that the investigator himself 
lacks experience and vei-y often education and training. Do you think an 
enquiry by a non-official body would he likely to supply those qualifications? 
— tliiiik myself that if we developed at all on the hnee of the Rockefeller 
Trust we should be able to get hold of the necessary investigators for such 
an inquiry. 

43.689. Do you attach great importance to these economic surveys and 
inquiries ? — Yes ; on the whole I think that they give us very valuable resuHis. 
We have done only a few so far and it is rather too early to say, if the 
results are always valuable, but so far as one oan see the results are always 
most interesting. 
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43.690. So far they have in no tv^ay moulded the policy? — No, we have 
not gone far enough for that yet. 

43.691. On page 472, m answer to our Que&tion 26, you suggest that the 
Agricultural Department in oi-der to ensure a more correct eetimation 
of the yield of various lands of agiicultural produce might take cei-tain 
steps. Aie you there suggesting an extension and improvement of crop 
experimeuts?— That is what I had in mind; I do not tliink that we make 
nearly enough crop experiments to know what the outturn of fields is. 

43.692. One more question about co-operation Do you form the view 
fiom your experience that there is likely in the near future to be a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of cultivators obtaining their short-term 
credit from oo-operative societies P — I have nothing to do with co-operation 
directly, so that I find it a little difficult to answer that question; L cannot 
say how far they have gone, 

43.693. Sir Oanga Itmn,. May I know what you count upon as the gross 
value of the crops per acre in the irrigated area, the canal irrigated area, 
the well irrigated area and in the harani area throughout the Province P 
— I have not made any estimate at ail. It varies very much from one 
district to another. 

4.3,694 Is it about Ils.60 per acre in the canal irrigated area? — I should 
f- hTuk it is very much more than that, but without sitting down to any 
■Concrete case I could not tell you definitely, because I consider it most 
'dangerous to work out averages for the whole of the Province in that 
way. 

43,695. What share of the gross produce do you take as land revenue? — 
That also varies very considerably. 

43,696 What is the basis of calculation? — The basis is the net produce, 
which IS calculated on the rental. 

43.697. The reason why I ask you this question is that certain evidence 
>which we have had before us in the United Provinces is to this effect: 
New settlement rules on much more liberal lines are about to come into 
force and mark another advance in this direction. Under them the land 
revenue will be as low as about 2 per cent, of the annual value of the 
produce. Do you accept that statement for the Punjab? — I should thihk 
that that was an under-estimate; in some parts where the settlement is 
expiring we aie very near 2 per cent. 

43.698. Would it be as low as 2 per cent. ? — Where the settlement is about 
to expire you might get to as low as 2 per cent., but that is very rare. 

43.699. You know that according to Lord Ouraon’s land policy the Govern- 
ment of India say that Government's share is one-sixth of the gross produce 
and it is always stated in the official reports that they do not take anything 
like one-sixth per cent,, which means 16 per cent of the gross value? — 
Tea 

43.700. The United Provinces Government say that they take as little 
M 2 per cent.; I could not believe that, and I thought that in the Punjab 
it was more than that? — Generally speaking (and I do not want to bind 
myself down to this figure because it vanes considerably) I should think 
that it was more likely to 'be 5 per cent of the irross pi’oduce than 
2 per cent. 

43.701. Could you give us figures showing how much of the gross produce 
goes to the tenant and how much to the landlord? Can you work it out 
to the figure of, say, 100 P— Very well; I shall send the figures to you 
afterwards. 

43.702. Mr. Oal/vert , Mr. Findlay Shirras puts the gross produce in the 
Punjab at 226 ororesP — Our land revenue is 4^ crores, so that it would 

Mr. 0. M. King 
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come to just about 2 pei* cent it you atriume 236 crores as the gross 
produce. 

4f3,703. (Sir Thomas MiMleiun. • ‘Retereuco has been made to the fact 
tlmt tciccavi is not freely taken for land improvement. What is your 
maximum term of years for which you grant taccavi lor wells, for example, 
in the Punjab? — Normally it would be not leas than twenty years 

43,70J The term in which the loan is repayable must have a very 
considerable influence on the man who is trying to make up his miud 
whether to dig a well or not, and the longer the term of years the better 
it IS ft.*om the cultivator’s point of view? — Of course, he would have to 
pay more interest in that case 

43.705. But when the period during which he can make repayment is 
lengthened his annual burden becomes less? — ^Yes. 

43.706. Has it ever been represented to you tbat loans for 20 or 25 years 
are desirable? — No, it has not been represented to me, 

43.707. The division which you have here in the Punjab between m 
agricultural and a non-agncultural tribe seems to be an artificial one. 
Supposing a man who does not belong to an agricultural tribe has been 
cultivating land and his father and grandfather before him have been, 
cultivating land, is ho still not to be treated ns an, agriculturist? — Not 
nnler-s he belongs to a notified agricultural tribe. He used to be before 
the law was amended, but he is not now. 

43.708. So that there is no possibility of any one born in the Punjao 
becoming an agriculturist who is not an agriculturist already? — ^We do not 
call them agriculturists; we call them members of an agricultural tribe. 

43.709. But they are differently treated, the members of the non-agricul- 
tural tribes are treated rather better than those belonging to the agricul- 
tural tribes? They are not restricted in the purchase and sale of land? 
— ^They are quite free to sell land, but tbey can never purchase land except 
from members of non-agricultural tribes. 

43,710 Do they regard themselves as being discriminated against? — Tbey 
have attempted to regard themselves as not being treated faiily as 
members of non-agncultural tribes because they cannot purchase freely 
from members of agricnltural tribes, that, of course, was not the object 
of the Act, which was intended to restrict the right of sale by agiicultural 
tribes and not tbe right of purchase by any other tribe. 

43.711. Which department in the Punjab is leeponsable for the collection 
of statistics and the provision to the Grovernment of India of the statistics 
which they publish? — The Revenue Department, we have a Director of 
Land Records, 

43.712. Not the Agricultural Department? — mean statistics connected 
with ownership and areas, and so forth. 

43.713. The statistics which relate to estimates of produce are made by 
the Department of Land Records in consultation with the Department 
of Agriculture? — ^Yes, the Department of Agriculture really do that part 
of the work. 

43,714 Mr. Barron ' On the matter of iaccavi loans, can you say whether 
there has ever been any diflBculty m getting money from the Government 
in order to grant these loans to agriculturists for land improvements? — 
No; no difficulty has ever been brought to my notice, 

43,715. If you turn to the second of the two statements, page 2S0 of 
the Government memorandum,* and look at the figures of the last five 
years, you find there is a considerable elasticity in the present system? — 
Tea; for seed and bullocks he can obtain as much money as he requires. 

•Memorandum prepared by the Punjab Government for the Commission (not 

printed) 
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43 ri6 In a bad year, for instance in 1921, about 35 lalcha i^eie advaucod, 
and ’in 1922 about 20 lakhs The normal amount required by the agncul- 
turist IS something between 4 and 6 lakhs a year and in a bad yojvr the 
Government does come to his assistance very much?— we not only 
eive him the money but we increase the facilities to obtiun the loans. 
We have peripatetic officers of the Government going about among the 
villages and making special arrangements to reach the people who 
require them. 

43,717 The money is made over by this officer practically with his own 
hands?— Very largely. 

43 718. And the opportunities for the understrappers to peculate 
less?— They are absolutely diminished In fact, the greater the necessity 
for tlifi taccam, the less are the chances for peculation, because there are 


special arrangements. 

43.719. S/r Kenry Lawrence: You think there is no leakage? — do not 
think there is leakage. Under the rules we have laid down there ns no 
chance of leakage. The officer goes to the spot, the people come up to 
him and they are paid on the spot by him practically from Ins own hands. 

43.720. What percentage of the capital required by the ryot is actually 
supplied by the Government under the taccavi wsysrloin? — On seed and 
bullocks? 


43.721. To incur expenditure for hus harvest?— I think a very small 
proportion, because you have got to take his other exponses. 

43.722. You think that 3 oi 4 lakhs is the amount required by the 
agriculturist? — ^It is the normal demand. In had years, when we make 
special arrangements, it goes much beyond that. 

43.723. That is 30 lakhs, is it?— It is confined to two or three districts 
only. 

43.724. Why? — Because these ore the two or three districts whore the 
conditions were bad and special arrangements were made. Out of these 
34 lakhs, I should think 20 lakhs went to one district, Hissar. 

43,726. Mr. Barron . We were told by one witness that it took six 
months to get a loan for constructing a well With your experience as 
a Distnct Officer, would you say tbat that period is correct or is it 
exaggerated? — ^I should think it is greatly exaggerated. 


43,726. Sir James MacKenna: Under the Alienation of Land Act the 
definition of agricultural bribe is a matter of notification by the Local 
Government. Uo you know what principles are followed by the local 
Government in defining the members of an agricultural tribe? Have you 
defined the tribes in the province? — ^The retd difficulty is on the border 
line. There is a great mass of people who are agriculturists and there is 
no question at all about lliem , there are others about whom there is no 
doubt, but that they are nou-agncultural tribes; but there are some people 
who are just between the two, for instance, the Brahmins. Some of the 
Brahmins in parts of the province are gazetted as an agricultural tribe 
and in a greater part they are not gazetted as an agricultural tribe; so 
also with the Saiyads there is some difficulty But the principle is where 
a tribe have been woiking as agriculturists and where they are being 
deprived of their land by people of the moiieylending class, so that they 
cannot carry on what has become their hereditary occupation of agricul- 
ture; that is a case in which they would probably be declared as being 
an agricultural tribe, in oixJer to protect them. 


43,727. Mr. Calvert The notification is protective? — Yes, that was the 
original idea of the whole thing. 

Mr 0. M Kmg. 
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43.728. 1^1 ofessor Qangulee Is it changed from tune to timoi' Do you 
make your notification from time to time? — ^We depend a great deal on 
District Officers, It is not a haid-and-l‘ast notification. At any time 
jiecple may be added to the definition of agricultural tribes and people may 
Oe taken out' of it. 

43.729. Sir Janies MacKenna . You are in charge of settlement, I suppose? 
— Yes. 

43.730. What is the period of settlement m the Punjab nowP — Normally 
thirty years 

48.731. AVhat is the basis of the assessment? — ^At present, under execu- 
tive oiders, it is one-third of the net assets, that is quite recently, within 
the last three or four years. 

43.732. Do you actually get up to that in any of your revisions of 
settlement ? — ^No. 

43,733 Do you make any provision lor improvement ^ — You moan for 
well sinking and so on? 

43,734. Yes. — We allow for the improvement. 

43,735 AVliat is the allowance? — Twice the cost of improvement is allowed 
for. We allow a remission of the assessment for a period during which 
the man will be able to recoup himself by his increased profits up to twice 
the value of the cost ot the improvement I am afraid it is rather com- 
plicated. It does not depend on the laud revenue, but on the income 
from the improvement. 

43.736. In other provinces, apparently, if you manage to make an improve- 
ment in the first year of your settlement you get total remission ol revenue 
for thirty years ? — ^Yooi would hero. The minimum is twenty years. 

43.737. trojessor Gangulee; With legard to the definition of “ agiicul- 
turist,” if a man belonging to an agricultural tribe becomes a lawyer and 
hi5 interest in the land ceases, is he still protected by this ActP — Yes. 

43.738. Though he is no longer an agriculturist? — ^He is a member ol au 
agricultural tribe. 

43.739. He may be, but he is no longer an agiiculturist? — That is so, 
but owing to the fact that he is a meinboi of an agricultural tribe he would 
be protected 

43.740. If a man belonging to a iion-agricultuial tribe takes to agricul- 
ture, he will not be protected? — That is so. 

43.741. Do not you consider these are t.ome of the limitations in this 
Act? — Our object was to protect a certain class of people, and we did not 
seek to do more than that. We have protected them. 

43,743. Amongst the agricultural tribes, do you find that if A, B, and 
C are members of such a tribe and smallholders, there is a tendency for 
their land to pjiss to D, who is also a member of such a tribe and a large 
landowner,? — That is a matter which the Board of Economic Inquiry is 
about to investigate, but so far as 1 have any experience in the matter 
there have been only two districts m which there has been a complaint 
that the large landowner has to some extent ousted the small landowner. 
The only economic inquiry with which 1 had anything to do proved that 
that was not the case; it was a village of comparatively small landowners, 
with one or two men with more land than they could look after themselves, 
and there I found it was the larger men, who had holdings it* was economi- 
cally difficult for them to cultivate with the aid of then families, who 
were parting with land to smaller men. That was what happened in that 
particular instance. 
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43.743. But tliJS Act does tioL pioieet the snifiU cultivator? — ^It is not 
meant to It tvas not intioduced with that object. 

43.744. JVIr. Darling, m his book, refeis to this Act and says, “The 
ii.oment has perhaps arrived to exclude the canal colonies from its opera- 
tion ” Do you agree tvith that view? — I would not like to say anything 
about that I imagine his idea was that people there knew too much to 
require protection. 

48.745. He also says, “ Tho Land Alienation Act fostered the growth of 
the agricultui'i&t moneylender.^ Do yon subscribe to that view'-^ — am 
doubtful of the truth of that statement 

43.746. This moining, one of the scientific ofiBcers of the Irrigation Branch 
pointed out that one of the causes contributory to the process of desicca- 
tion of certain districts in JuUuudur, Ambala, &c., was the deforestation 
of a certain area round the base of the Himalayas P — ^Yes, the Siwaliks. 

43.747. I think the Punjab Land Preservation Act was passed in 1900 
in order to stop delorestation; it was then decided to put that large area 
undei’ forest and thus solve this problem referred to by the scienbific officer. 
Can you tell us how far that work of aflorestabion has been successful? — 
It has not been vciy successful, because there has been a groat deal of 
opposition to the Act and we hare not been able to enforce tlio Act as 
rigorously as it would have to be enforced in order to bring about complete 
reafforestation 

48.748. It IS still in operation? — ^It has been greatly modified, and was 
amended in the last session of the Legislative Council 

43.749. Mr Calveii- Do you think there would be much resentment if 
the hmitation of twenty years on mortgages between zamindais and uun- 
zamindars were ei.tended to mortgages between zamindars and zamindar.s? 
— I should like to think that over. Frzmu. facie, 1 think not. 

43,7.50. Do you tliinfc the sinking of money in land improvement could 
be stimulated by supplying the people with more information as to sub- 
soil water conditions, through a larger boring staff, for instance? — I sliould 
not think the mere supply of information would cause any increase in the 
sinking of weUs 

48.751. Cases do occui* where a well fails and people lose money by sinking 
it? — That does happen, but 1 do not think it is very common, 

48.752. In one Province we found a Superintending Engineer appointed 
to work out schemes for land improvement such as minor irrigation works 
and improved teriacing with a view to their being undertaken by the 
landowners with the aid of tacccuvi grants; that is to say, the initiative 
came from above and not from the actual cultivator? — If it was a failure, 
on whom did the cost fall ? We liave had something hke that with some 
of our energetic Deputy Commissioners, who have got hold of a scheme 
and induced people to take taccavi to work it out, and sometimes it has 
not been a success and people have been burdened with the cost of the 
taccavi Before I answer, therefo're, I should like to know if Government 
pays the cost if the scheme is a failure. 

48,753 You sometimes remit taccavi now in cases of failure? — ^Yea. 

43.754. The general problem is how to stimulate land improvement. 
Another suggestion is that there should be in each district a whole-time 
special officer engaged on taccavi distribution in order to popularise it. 
Would you be in favour of that in the Punjab? — ^As I have said, I would 
prefer it to be done through co-operative societies 

43.755. We have been told that the Punjab Alienation of Land Act 
prohibits people belonging to non-agricultural tribes from purchasing 
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agricultural land. Is that correct? — ^No, that is not my interpretation of 
the Act 

43,756 There is no such prohibition in the Act? — ^No. 

43,767 We have been told the Act prevents middle-class people from 
adopting the a^icultural profession Is there much demand amongst them 
to do so in this Province ? — 1 have not noticed it, except perhaps at 
Muzzafargarh. It is a curious thing that there, in one of the poorest 
districts of the Province in many ways, the Hindu non-agriculturist has 
become iJie better farmer. He sinhs -wells and does his farming better than 
the Mohammedan tenants. 

43,758. "We are -told that in defining -the agricultural tribes you are moved 
by political considerations. Is -Lhat correct? — Not now. I think the whole 
Act had its origin in political considerations. 

43,769. The Act, but not the notification of tribes? — In selecting tribes 
we look -to see whether a tribe requires protection or not. We set our 
face as far as possible against notifying a tribe merely in order that it 
may acquire land from other tribes, which is really the reason for notifica- 
tion put forward by non-agricultural tribes. 

43.760. Another proposal which has been put before us is that Government 
sho’uld sink tnbe-weUs and charge a water rate from the people who use the 
water. Do you think that would be practicable in the Punjab? — ^We tried 
to work out one case like that in the Amritsar district, and I think the 
water rate came out at something like Ils.40 an acre, which was absolutely 
prohibitive. 

43.761. Mr. Kamat: There are one or two other proposals which have 
been placed before ns which affect your department and on which I sliould 
like to ask your opinion. One proposal is ^at in order to stinfulate fodder 
growing and the improvement of pastures remissions of land revenues should 
be given to zamindars in villages. That suggestion came from the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies What is your opinion? — Tour object being to 
increase the fodder or pasture? 

43.762. Yes. How the remission was given (on a percentage basis or by 
a lump sum arrangement) is a matter o^f detail What have you to say with 
regard to fodder? — ^Wa encourage fodder by charging a very low water 
rate, so low as to be out of all proportion to the value of the crop. 

43,763 Ton would be against any additional concession? — I think the 
existing concession is sufficient. 

43,764. Similarly, to encourage the enclosure of pasture laud, it has been 
suggested that some remission of revenue should be given P — In most villages 
in the Punjab there is no enclosure anywhere and the cattle of the village 
aie allowed to graze all over the unoccupied land. I do not quite see -what 
you want done. 

The proposal is that there should be proper pastures, that these should 
be enclosed and that cattle should not be allowed -to graze all over them? — 
I do not quite see what the result aimed at is. 

The object is fodder for cattle? — ^That is to say that the fodder is to be 
cut off this pasture land, stacked and fed to cattle afterwards? 

That is a matter of detail whether it is to be cut or not? — ^You already 
have large areas in villages of what they call ohwaocu land, especially in the 
dry parts of the Province, in Hissar and places like tha-fc; yon have large 
areas attached to village ponds which serve as a ca-fcchment area for the 
■village pond and also as pasture land for the cattle j under the Land 
Revenue Act, that land cannot be broken up, and, as a rule, if it is 
assessed to land revenue at all, it os on a very nominal rate, and very often 
it is excluded from the land revenue of the viUage; we have that system 
iti places like Hissar. 
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43,766 In any case, I take it you are disinclined to give any remissions 
in the way of concessions for those objects; is that your view? — ^What I 
have actually said is that we already assess fodder crops at such a low rate 
that in fact it amounts to a remission, and that in, many cases the pasture 
land IS actually free of revenue by the will of the villagers themselves, I 
do not think we need go further than that 

43.766. Mr. Calvert No laud revenue is assessed on the village common 
grazing ground? — In most cases it is not. 

43.767. Mr. Kamat : Now I want to ask about revenue and tho lovesb 
policy. In a statement supplied to us it has been said that on the Continent 
of Europe one acre of forest per head of population is the minimum to 
make a country self-supporting in forest products. In the Punjab one- 
quarter of an acre of forest per head of population is the ratio, later on 
we are told that the policy during the last few years has been to have 
irrigated plantations, planted for the growth of wood and other things? — 
Yes, we have got one or two near Lahore 

43.768. The remark is made here, that finm the agricultural point of 
view, it seems not only a mattei of replacing former sources of wood supply 
but of inducing the large agricultural population of the Province bo tako 
to burning firewood instead of cow dung. The object is that instead of 
burning cow dung they should have opportunities of getting wood for fuel 
purposes, that means that there should be a larger forest area, or that the 
forest plantations should be inci eased from time to time, so as to meet the 
requirements of the population on the basis I have just read out Therefore 
a portion of the irrigated land should be given over to plantations. Is 
that policy being steadily pursued — ^No, I think not 

43.769. That policy is not being carried out? — 1 do not think any attempt 
18 being made to get the ratio up to one acre per head. 

43.770. I do not mean that it should be followed strictly to that extent, 
hut are increased facilities being offered with a view to increasing the wood 
supply*’ — ^I think in our new colonies we are attempting to arrange for 
wood supply. 

43.771. Certain striking figures of your irrigation and land revenue 
indicate that the total land revenue of this Province is something like 
B8.4,26,00,000? — Yes, 4i crores. 

43.772. From the irrigation of all these colonies you are getting 3i 
crores? — ^Yes 

43.773. A fairly large amoimt of land revenue? — Yes. 

43.774. That comes to something like 16 per cent, on your capital outlay; 
that IS what we were told this morning? — ^Yes. 

43,776. In view of this very liberal return on your capital outlay, it is 
obvious that you could give certain facilities in the matter of increasing 
forest areas for the cultivators. Is that policy being steadily pursued, or 
are you following a policy of getting as much revenue as possible out of 
lands under irrigation, without releasing land for afforestation? — ^In all 
our colonies arrangements are made for certain areas to be reserved for 
grazing grounds, but not for forests. On this point, of course, I am not 
prepared to give evidence; I can only say that in certain colonies special 
arrangements have been made for forest produce. 

43,776 If you like you need not commit yourself on behalf of Govern- 
ment But you are getting a very handsome return on your irrigation; 
you yourself show that one acre is the ratio of forest land required in other 
countries, that ratio is not maintained in this Province; therefore I suggest 
that your land revenue or the irrigation revenue policy ought to be 
liberalised so as to give the cultivator better facilities for obtaining fuel? 
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— ^Do you mean, that he ought to be allowed to grow forest produce without 
being made to pay for it? I am afraid I do not follow. 

43.777. There ought to be greater facilities foi the growth of wood so- 
that it will be easily accesibla to the villager who now has to fall back upon 

. oow dung? — ^Do you mean that you ought to provide him with more forest 
plantations P 

43.778. Quite? — ^Yes. 

43,775. You agree with that? — I will not say I agree with it. 

43.780. Mr. Calvert ; In your Land Revenue Administratiou Report for 
1922 it was noted that the total area of the Province was 56,000,000 acres, 
of which 16,000,000 acres was common lauds, forests and village sites? — 
Yes. 

43.781. The common lands and forests le a very fair proportion? — ^Yes; 
of oourse, that includes the whole of the Kaugra District and places like 
that. 

43.782. Mr. Boherts • With regard to the question of remission of toddei 
rates in canal coloniee, do you think if nothing were charged at all, there 
would be any appreciable increase in the fodder grown? — I do nob think so, 
1 could not say. I think it might have one undesirable result of increasing 
the number of unwanted cattle. The amount of fodder grown would 
depend on the profit. 

43.783. The amount of Rs 2 at piesent charged is very small, and in my 
opinion, at any rate, the difference between the profits fiom fodder grow- 
ing and the growing of other crops is so great that the remission of that 
Rs,2 would make no appreciable difference in the amount of fodder grown? 
— am rather inclined to agree with you there. 

43.784. If it would lead to a larger amount of fodder being produced 
and an increase in the number of cattle, it would be a desirable thing, 
would it not.P — ^If they were good cattle it would be a good thing, but as 
a rule the increase has been of undesirable cattle. 1 have not got the 
figures, but I am not at all certain that you have not got actually as 
many head of cattle as you requnej in many parts of the Province you 
have certainly got more cattle than you require for the needs of the 
area. 

43,786 I believe Government is trying the experiment on the Western 
Jumna of assessing and collecting revenue by means of civil oflB.cers? — 
Yes. 

43.786. Are you prepared to make any statement with regard to that? — 
I cannot say anything about thatj certain decisions have been reached. 

48.787. One witness recommended that the work should be done by the 
civil authorities P — I dare say some people recommend that. 

43.788. Sir Thomas Middleton: Referring to the point raised by Mr. 
Kamat with regard to enclosure : you have got in the Punjab some 16,000,000 
acres of common land and forest land; it has been represented to us that 
these common lands are largely wasted lauds from the point of view of 
cattle improvement. Supposing it were proved that one of the chief 
improvements which you could make in Punjab land would be to enclose 
the fields, would you be prepared by remissions of revenue or otherwise 
to stimulate that form of land improvement? The enclosure of pasture 
land and of tillage land in the Funj'ab have both been suggested to us 
as being desirable? — 'Personally, I think it would be absolutely impossible; 
I am very doubtful what the law would have to say on the subject, I 
think it would require a legal enactment to permit enclosures of that kind, 
because aU the inhabitants of the village almost invariably have the right 
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t-o graze their cattle throughout the area of the village where there are 
no crops actually growing. 

43 789. Sir Henry Lawrence Has the Forest Department come under 
Tour superyisionP — Not under mine, under Mr. Barron’s. 

43.790. The financial results do not come under you?— I have nothing , 
to do with the Forest Depai-tment; we are two Financial Commission ers; 
one deals with forests; I am not the Financial Commissioner who deals 
with forests. 

43.791. You have no knowledge of the subject? — No. 

43.792. And never have had?— I had; when 1 did the work that Mr. 
Barron does now, I had to deal with forests. 

43,798. Perhaps from your previous knowledge you can answer one or 
two simple questions. Is it the business of the Forest Department to supply 
fuel in the plains? — The Ohungamunga reserve certainly was made TVith 
the idea of providing fuel, especially for the people of Lahore. 

43.794. "What is the extent of the Ohungamunga area? — {Mr. Barron): 
2,300 acres, 

43.795. Sir Henry Lawrence: There are a good many lakhs of acres 
under forest? — ^Yes. 

43.796. Is it the usual practice, and is it recognised to be the duty of 
the Forest Department, to supply fuel in the plains? — ^No, I should think 
not, but I cannot say from my own knowledge. 

43.797. That is the recognised duty in other Provinces? — cannot answer 
from my knowledge whether that is the duty of the Forest Department 
or not. 

43.798. Mr. Barron : Could you put it in this way : tliat the Forest 
Department, wherever it has any reseives of fuel, does collect them for 
sale in order to make money? — 'Undoubtedly, wherever they have reserves 
they sell to the public, 

43.799. Sir Henry Lawrence: And does it supply wood for village 
industries? — ^Where there are forests, yes. 

43.800. Is the distribution of forest area throughout the Provinoe satis- 
factory in your opinsonP — No, because it is all concentrated in the Hima- 
layas. 

43.801. Is it desirable that there should be forests scattered about in 
order to enable villagers to obtain their requirements locally? — I am not 
at all certain, I should not like to answer that question; ] think there 
IS a good deal to be said on both sides. If you have very good communica- 
tions, as we are going to have in the Punjab, I do not think it is necessary 
to have local forests. 

43.802. A Utilisation Circle has recently been established in the Forest 
Department, has it not? — ^Yes. 

43.803. Is that concerned with the supply of the needs of the cultivators 
in the villages — ^I think it is mainly concerned with the making of turpen- 
tine. 

43.804. In the Forest Heport there is no recognition of tne fact that 
the Forest Department might concern itself with the supply of the needs 
of the villagers iii their villages P — ^No; the conditions here in the Punjab 
are someuhat different from what they would be in the Central Provinces. 
We have not large areas of natural forest inteispersed between cultivated 
villages, our cultivated lauds extend right across the Province. 

43.805. Conditions in this matter fall a little short of perfection; is it 
recognised that they do so? — ^That is as regards the provision of forest- 
produce to the people? 

Yes? — I should not like to answer that question. 
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43j806. Sti Ganga liata. Are these cJuiagahs and othei reserve pasture 
lands in charge of the Bovenne Department or of the Forest Department? 
— So far as they are in charge of anyone, they are in charge of the Bevenue 
Department. 

43.807. But nobody looks after them? — ^The villagers look after them to 
some extent. 

43.808. If they were given to the Forest Department and the Irrigation 
Department were asked to supply the water, would not a very useful 
purpose be served. If these shaimlats and chiragahs could be managed 
m order to grow fuel for the needs of the viUagera what objection would 
there be to that? — ^I can only give the Commission one example and that 
was up in the Kangra District. There was a great deal of shamalat land or 
forest land, amounting* to something like 386,000 acres I think, and the 
Deputy-Commissioner found about fifteen years ago that the people were 
destroying the forests by putting in too many heads of cattle and too 
many sheep and so on with the result that the lower hills of the Kangra 
District were made bare in much the same way as the Siwaliks had become 
before that, and therefore arrangements were made for the Forest Depart- 
ment to run them on behalf of the people, limiting the number of sheep 
and putting on a higher rate of taxation and so on. It caused the most 
intense resentment. 

43.809. That is with regard to the agency; but what I want to ask you is 
whether you recognise the principle that all these waste lands should 
be planted for fuel purposes in order to supply the needs of the villagers? — 
I think myself that that is a sort of thing which might very well be done 
by the co-operative societies, because if Gk>vemment attempted to do it 
great resentment would be created. 

43.810. I was only asking for your opinion as to the principle P — If steps 
were taken to improve these shamilat lands I tOuuk it would be a good thing 
As I say, any arrangement by which the people themselves could be stimu- 
lated to improve their shamilat land would be a very good thing indeed, 
but I think it would be very dangerous for Government to interfere in the 
matter. 

43.811. You stated a little while ago that you did not take so low a per- 
centage as 2 per cent, of the gross produce from land revenue but that the 
percentage was about 6 per cent,? — do not think those were exactly my 
words, I said that I was not going to bind myself down to any particular 
figure, that I did not think that the figure was as low as 2 per cent , and 
that I thought it was about 5 per cent. 

43.812. Would you 'be prepared to advise the Settlement Qfi5cers that they 
should base their calculations on a figure not exceeding 6 per cent.? — Cei- 
tainly not. I have already explained that 5 per cent, was the very minimum 
limit; I am certainly not prepared to ask the Settlement Officers to assess, 
up to that limit only. 

43.813. Professor Gangulee ; You say in your note that your present 
arrangements for obtaining statistics of the yield of various kinds of agri- 
cultural produce are inferior. Would you like to see an agricultural statis- 
tician attached to the Department of Agriculture? — 1 think that somethmg 
should he done to ensure that we get really accurate estimates of the out- 
turn of various crops. 

43.814. Mr. Kamai : About this Board of Economic Inquiry of which you 
are the Chairman, I should like to know what exactly is the method of 
inquiry adopted? Have Government laid down standard forms Govern- 
ment have nothing to do with it. 

43.815. Then how do you make your inquiries? — The Board selects a 
village after discussion among the members and consultation with the 
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Deputy-Gommissiouer and then appoints an investigator to collect the 
statistics of that ^particular village and that man i^orks under one of the 
Members of the Board -who is the member in charge. 

43.816. Who fixes the heads of the statistics? — ^We have a questionnaire 
■which the Board has drawn up. 

43.817. Have you trained your investigators P — ^No, and that is one of 
■the defects of our system. We should certainly like to have trained investi- 
gators. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 


Col. E. H. COLE, Coleyana Estate, Ltd., Okara, District 

Montgomery. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Qxtbstion 1. — Reseaboh. — (1) Feeding value of indigenous grasses, and 
how to improve outturn. 

(2) The discovery of a perennial leguminous fodder other than lucerne 
which would last three or four years. Judging from the enormous number 
of starving cattle and domestic animals one sees in India the provision of 
adequate supplies of fodder is the greatest question in Indian farming. 
tJood fodder is the basic need of India. Until we have that we cannot plough 
our lands eflfectively, we cannot get milk for the population, nor can we 
improve our horses. Periodically some one takes up the question of fodder 
and works to the best of his ability, hut the Government and public take 
little or no interest. What we require in the Punjab is a highly efficient 
specialist, working -bo produce a perennial leguminous plant which can be 
grazed or cut for fodder. 

I have visited experimental stations in England and other countries 
■with a view to get new ideas, hut this is not a matter for indivdual efllort. 
It is of national importance in India and should be dealt with accordingly. 

I do not mean ■to suggest that one fodder plant could be found toi suit 
the diverse co^nditions of the ■whole of the Punjab, but one surely can be 
found or bred to suit large areas. We have numerous fodders both for 
lahi and hhanf, many of which are very good, especiahy in the kharif, hut, 
excepting lucerne, I have come across none ■fchet are perennial under irriga- 
tion The annual cultiva^iaon required -bo produce ■the available fodder 
crops adds ■fco their cost and moreover they do not stay long enough on 
the land 'to improve it greatly. We require something in the nature of wild 
white clover, suh'terranean clover or alsike, which can grow with the 
indigenous grasses and ■fcheroby increase bulk. Wild white clover is indi- 
genous iu Kashmir; some of the Australian varieties of clover might he 
acclimatised ■to suit Indian conditions. If one ■with greater bulk can 
he foimd such as khvdzu or a peronnial val, so much the better. The 
fodder question is of greater importance ■than cotton or wheat, 
and should be dealt ■with accordingly by a specialist of calibre. Such 
plants used with dhtii) grass would go a long "way ■to reclaim some of the 
derelict land now available in irrigated tracts. 

Qubstiois- 3. — Demon stbahon and Puopagaivda.— (a) Economic Botanists 
producing high yielding crops of even and good quality which put money 
into pockets of cultivators. 

It is only by visible profi-ts that the cultivator will improve his methods. 
All questions with regard to the improvement of agriculture and the arts 
incidental to agriculture in India call for a clear understanding of Indian 
cultivators. The agriculturist must not he judged by the large land owners 
or by the farmer as found near big towns The majority of Indian farmers 
ilfr. 0. M. King. 
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live far from town, railways and even roads, and their holdings are very 
small. Again the majority of the farmers are illiterate and. an illiterate 
farmer is from necessity and possibly from experience a very conservative 
person. 

Now the effect of illiteracy, conservatism, distance from markets and 
smallness of holdings is very great when we come to consider improvements 
in conditions and methods. lUiteracy puts out of question propaganda 
throng press or print. 

Conservatism based on the experience of hundreds of years of Agriculture 
in India should be respected. 

Distance from market towns tends to lower production, for increased pro- 
duce entails increased labour and that, without increased cash returns, is 
nnattraotive. 

With smallness of holdings is bound np lack of capital which puts out 
of question investment in expensive articleB of agriculture. 

E/xpense must not be judged by Dnropean standards; to many an Indian 
farmer an expendture of li^.16 is a serious consideration. 

From the above remarks it must not be concluded that the Indian farmer 
is either ignorant or unwilling to improve. Experience shows that he is 
ready to benefit himself whenever opportunity offers but zeal for “ improve- 
ment ” is often inclined to lose sight of the experience of the zamindar, and 
to class wise caution as crass stupidity. To an Indian farmer his wheat 
crop means bread, means life both for his family and his cattle. If his 
crop should fail he is not in a position to go to a baker for bread or to a 
corn chandler for his cattle feed. His faimly and cattle must starve and 
the loss of the latter is probably the greater calamity. Under such cir- 
cumstances can we blame him for not always jumping at the opportunity 
to use a new wheat or adapt a new method of cultivation? He would be 
a fool to do so until the change was conclusively proved to be a benefit 
to stomach and purse. 

(b) This matter of demonstration and proof is then the bed-rock of all 
progress in Indian agriculture. If a change is worth making in plant 
or cultivation, the benefit to be obtained must be demonstrated. 

In regard to this demonstration there are several points which must be 
considered. Owing to the poverty of the bulk of the people and poor 
comraunioation, demonstration stations must be handy and at places where 
the people have to go in the ordinary course of business ; this in most Cases, 
will probably be the tahsil headquarters. To have a demonstration station at 
every tahsil would be impossible but a start could 'be made and the station 
after some years could move on to another tahsil Such stations should be 
looked upon as missionary, they should expect no reward, i.e., profit, nor 
should they give any reward. One of the plagues of India is extraneous and 
unearned income; the only way to avoid this evil at present, is to give a 
man no power of good or evil, no power to reward and no power to punish. 
At these stations staple crops should be cultivated according to improved 
methods, but no experimental work should be allowed; experimental woSrk 
with its inevitable failures is not understood by the zamindar; such work 
must be reserved for centres such as Lyallpur and tbe less the zamindar 
knows about it the better. 

Tn all work at the demonstration centres there must be a close under- 
standing of local conditions. It is no good demonstrating a !Rs.6,000 
thresher, however great the benefit until the zammdars have learnt to 
co-operate among themselves. It is no good demonstrating an iron plough 
if the spare parts have to he order from America. 

A half square of land 12i acres, should be sufficient to grow all the crops 
that are required and to allow of a good rotation. The stations would not 
be self-supporting but the sale of the produce should go far towards meeting 
overhead charges. 
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Tile supply ol good seed, is of enormous benefit to the zamiiidar and every 
effort should be made to encourage him to use it. The demoustrationi 
stations should be able toi supplement available supplies and when full 
supplies are available tehsils and the revenue staff should be utilised both 
for distribution and propaganda work. No attempt should be made to 
stimulate a demand until supplies are available. 

(c) To supplement the demonstration stations, I advocate that a small 
area (1 acre) of a man’s land should be taken over. Find out his average 
outturn, promise him all profits and accept responsibility for losses on that 
average. The owner to prepare laud and manure under instructions; give 
him seed, and make him tend and water his crop according to instructions. 
Have strict supervision over his plot. Start, in quite a small way, two 
such a plot in a tehsil; gi’adually extend number of plots, as the supervisor 
gams experience. Very careful selection of supervisors and iuspeotors of 
plots is essential. When the scheme has advanced and there are enough 
people in neighbourhood interested, have competitions for best acres plots 
of wheat, Cotton, and other crops, as they do in Australia. It must he 
realised that some cultivators are very expert men and, like all farmers, 
very conservative, and will only change their methods when they are certain 
that new methods will bring them in more money; therefore the demonstrator 
must be efficient and loyal to his profession to show conclusively that better 
methods will produce more money. In India, as in other countries, profit is. 
the only incentive to progress. 

Question 4. — Administbatton. — (b) I consider that each Province requires 
very highly qualified Economic Botanists with efficient staff suitably paid. 

Plants suitable for one locahty are totally unsuitable for others; there- 
fore the study of plants should be dohe in the Province. Cottons, and» 
wheats suitable for Okara may be quite unsuitable for Khauewal but field 
experiments can be quite well carried out on selected estates, under botanical 
supervision of provincial experts, but these experts must be the best obtain- 
al^. 

(c) I have always received all the assistance available from the Agricul- 
tural Bepartmeut but their staff is quite inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of agriculture if advance is desired. Tim Lyallpur staff is almost 
entirely occupied m educational duties. TTio local officer in Montgomery 
cannot possibly get to know local conditions and the people; his area is 
much too large. In order to help them an intimate knowledge of the people 
is necessary. The agricultural officer muht get to now oultivatore person- 
ally before he can help them and, on the other hand, until the cultivator 
knows the agricultural officer he will neither seek his assistance nor readily 
accept his advicie. The agricultural officer must gain their confidence first. 
With the present paucity of staff, oultivatore hardly know of the existence 
of an Agricnltural Department. The district agricultural staff should be- 
augmented by efficient officers and staff. 

Question 8. — Iebkjation. — ^My difficulties with the Irrigation Department 
come under three main heads — 

(1) Drainage, 

(S') No service — 

(a) No attention paid to complaints 

(b) No attempt to rectify damage. 

(c) Irregular distribution of water 

(8) Irregular chaiges and alteration of charges without warning. 

These points were brought to the notice of the Superintending Engineer 
by the Okara Zamindar Co-onerative Society and a memoi'ial sent to Hia 
Excellency the Governor. 

Ool, B. JET. Cole. 
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1. Drainaob. 

Subsoil . — The water level in my wells rises to 2 feet a yearj unless 
something is done, the land will lose its value rapidly. 

Sv/rface . — There is no surface drainage to carry off surplus water, rain 
or spill. Year after year I prepare lands in raht hoping to obtain a hJianf 
crop, but after any rain, water collects and spoils all our labours. At 
times as mudi as 8 feet of water stands on the fields I lose some 800 acres 
in the kharif through this water-logging. 

The zamindar is often accused by the Iirigatiou Department of wasting 
water and often he does waste it, but the greatest waste of water ifl by the 
Irrigation Department itself. The distributaries are constructed to carr^' 
the maximum full supply and no more. There is no drainage and no escape 
outlet to take up water not required. If heavy rain falls on my estate, 
it may not fall twenty miles lower down where water il urgently required. I 
cannot shut my outlets and let the water down the distributary because it 
will breach the bank lower down, the channel not having ‘been constructed 
to carry an excess supply which is not required by me. I am forced then 
to take water that fio^s my land and causes great damage. 

(b) Canal water is the life of agriculture in these parts; without it we 
are hopeless. Probably no Department in India has done more fox the 
prosperity of the country than the Irrigation Department hut its administra- 
tive methods are far from perfect. If the Government of India desire to 
improve agricultural conditions in these parts, the first thing to do is to 
have an impartial enquiry into the administration of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment. Rates are a question of revenue; if Government does not wish that 
question opened, leave it out, but an enquiry into administration is impera- 
tive. At present the Irrigation Department is purely a revenuo-eammg 
department and pays little or no attention to agricultural requirements. 
There is no redress against the Irrigation Department if complaints are not 
attended to, and if the Deputy Commissioner is approached he replies that 
he is sorry the matter is not in his province. If the matter is referred to 
the Financial Commissioner, he can obtain no reply frBm the Chief Engineer. 
I am in a position to put up a case in a comprehensive manner. If such 
is then ignored, what happens to the ordinary Indian cultivators? Even 
without rain, if for any reason I have enough water and do not require 
my full supply for 24 or 36 hours, I cannot reduce my outlets. The capacity 
of the distributary should be slightly increased and drainage and escapes 
into drainage should be provided. By giving 24 hours’ notice to my Suh- 
divisional OfiB-cer I ought to he able to close or open my outlets. 

AVhen I was taking water by volume, it was a condition in the contract 
that I could not close my outlets without giving one week’s notice to Sub- 
divisxonal OfiGicer, but people at Montgomery or Khanewal might have 
required water badly. 

The Irrigation Department at one time accuse the cultivator of wasting 
water and at others of having too much land under cultivation. They 
give water for one-third area per crop which is fair enough if we get it. 
But the only man who can possibly say when his crops want water is the 
cultivator. This depends on soils, seasons and weather; alkali soils take 
more. If his crop does not want it, he cannot turn it off and has no 
alternative but to flood hie crop or to turn it on to a catch crop ; 
in the latter case he is charged extra, though no- more water has ooome to 
him. By manuring and good cnltivation a zamindar can make his quota 
of water go further, t.e., he can cultivate more crops But this would he 
used by the Irrigation Department as an argument that the quota of water 
could be reduced. This is a distinct discount on careful cultivation. 

It must be realised that some land is one-crop land, t.e., wiU not bear 
■cotton. On the other hand, I consider that it does great harm to crops and 

62160 Q i 
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land to pat water on when none is required, and the cultivator is the only 
person to know when hia crop is wilting, but he has no control over supplies. 

2. No Sbrvtcb. 

(a) No attention is paid to complaints. Letters remain unanswered and 
no action is taken regarding them. 

(b) No attempt to rectify damage. When breaches occur, as they have 
done continually on my estate, it was only by claiming heavy damages 
that I obtained any relief. 

(c) Irregular distribution of water. Last rahi I was given 174 days' 
water on one distributary out of 89 days. Only the other day, according to 
programme, I should have received a half supply commencing on 6th 
December j water was released from the BalloM weir on the 6th and 
instead of receiving a half supply for four days, I received only 13 hours’ 
water. 

I have expressed my own difficulties; let me now put forward the diffi- 
culties of the small cultivators. 

In this matter as far as possible I put forward the views of the small 
cultivator, the man who has no knowledge of ousecs, of deltas, and who 
cares little for return on capital expenditure, the view in fact of the 
ignorant man whose one idea is to get as much water as possible and who 
has still to be trained in the economic use of water. 

It IS necessary at fiist to examine the system of distribution of water in 
vogue on the lower Bari Doab Canal. 

A certain capital sum having been expended in the construction of the 
canal, it is the present duty of the Irrigation Department to see that as 
large a return as possible is obtained for the expenditure. With a fixed 
supply of water, there are two ways of doing this, to make the available 
supplies go as far as possible, in other words, the less water used per acre 
the more acres under crop, and to pitch the rates for crops as high as 
possible. With the i;ates we are not concerned but it is open to question 
whether the position of the zamindar is altogether happy in liaving to 
apply in regard to incidence of charges to a department whose efficiency 
is probably judged by the financial results of its expenditure, rather than 
to a department whioh could examine his case without consideration of 
return on capital expenditure. 

With the actual quantity of water distributed, there is no fault to be 
found. It is well known that alkab lands call for a larger quantity of 
water than ordinary clean soils and it is also well known that certain 
lands require _ watering before any work can be done on them, while there 
are lands which can be dry-ploughed. These three types all get the same 
quantity of water. The charges will be the same, T^ile the alkali land 
will have produced a poor crop and the average land will have cost more 
to cultivate than the dry plough land. 

As regards the actual dirtribution, the system is as follows : — 

The supply to the canal is r^ulated at the Head works and with this 
the zamindar has no concern. The duty of the ouseo having been deter- 
mined, minors and distributaries take off the water at suitable points, and 
receive that amount of water which is the quota for the culturable’ area 
commanded. The water in these channels is controlled by gates which are 
raised and lowered by low-paid employees of the Irrigation Department. 
From these channels lead off the village channels, and from the latter the 
tenant’s channels. The former are supplied with the calculated quota of 
water sufficient for the oulturable area of the cTiah or part of the cha/c 
commanded. The supply in most cases is through an open outlet designed 
to carry the supply due but not protected in any way. The division of 
the water from the chalc channels is arranged by the villagers and therefore 
need not be discussed further. 

Col. B, S. Cole. 
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3 Charges. 

We must go one step fiirthei’ back and mention the sybtem of charges 
for water, for although these are not within tlie terms of the reference to 
the Boyal Commission, the system of assessment is one of the causes of 
dissatisfaction among agriculturists. 

These charges are based on the crop grown; the more valuable the crop 
in the market the higher the charge for the water; this system necessitates 
periodic surveys of the crops grown and these are made in the first instance 
by a paiwa/n, a notoriously low-paid official. 

Now the main objection that is raised to the present system of distribu- 
tion of water is the opportunity that it gives for oppression and the 
temptation that it engenders for bribeiy nnd corruption. The xamindax 
can and does approach the patwari to make his survey as lenient as possible. 
If the zamindar does not make this approach it is not unknown foi tke 
patwan to make the result of his survey moie burdensome than it might 
have been 

The outlets are in many ways capable of alteration. They are so altered 
by the zamindar; effective threats to make alterations can be made by the 
Irrigation Depaiianent 

The gauge readers also can interfere with their sluices. 

It may be said that such matters must come to light. They may, but 
by the time they do, the gain in water has been enjoyed, or the loss has 
been suffered and neithei can be altered. 

The average zamindar is absolutely in the hands of the paUunrif the 
lowest paid official on, the revenue stajff. It is the paixoari who reports on 
the crops; it is the patwari, who can report on excess water and also on 
shortage and he is the man to whom ultimately come all complaints or 
petitions for report. 

To stop the very serious discontent which such matters cause, and it 
mi^ht he appreciated that hardly any of these complaints are voiced, for 
it 18 well known that the lengthy enquiry which will ensue will probably 
end in nothing more than to make an enemy of a very powerful official, I 
would make the following suggestions: — 

That the fixing and collection of water rates should be divorced from the 
Irrigation. Department. The Irrigation Department should he solely con- 
oerned with the engineering side of the problem of supply. 

The duty of the water and charges to be made for it should be fixed, as 
in the case with the land revenue, for long periods There should be no 
power to alter these items in the hands of departmental officers 

The duty of water having been doided, a fixed tpye of enclosed outlet 
should be employed so protected that it would be incapable of alteration. 

What should be aimed at is to arrive at a system which allows of the 
minimum of peculation, and this is best attained in this country by a 
system which calls for minimum of supervision. 

If you look for economy in the use of water, have a volumetric system 
of supply. When I was taking the volumetric system. Irrigation Depart- 
ment officers of all grades said to me, “ Why do you take the volumetric 
6y^iem, you are losing money over itP” 

If the officers express such ideas, as they have done to me constantly, 
the popular jdea would naturally be against the volumetric system. My 
view is that the volumetric system of supply is the only fair system Then 
a given quantity is allowed, say one cusec for 88 acres, the cultivator can 
do what ho likes with it and use it for whatever crops he wishes to grow, 
he can cultivate 70 acres and 100 acr^. If he works his land well and 
feeds it he gets the benefit. On the contrary, with the acreage system, 
exactly the same amount of water is given, one cusec for 88 acres, but if 
the cultivator by working hard and using his brain and muscles, cultivates 
100 acres he is charged for the extra 12 acres although not a drop more 
water is given. 
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All hharnba should be abolished if you want better methods of cultivation; 
it benefits the bad cultivator. The bad cultivator ploughs his land once 
or twice, throws in the seed, and hopes for something to happen, if nothing 
happens he has wasted water and claims hhavaha,. 

In September, 1917, there was a Punjab Government Committee held in 
Simla to consider the adiusability of trying a volumetric system of supply. 
It was opposed by Mr. Ward, Chief Engineer, but was advocated by Sir 
John Maynard and Sir Patrick Fagan, and it was agi-eed that the system 
should be tried. It was laid down that the price of water by volume ^ould 
be worked out so as not to exceed the value of water by the acreage rate. 
Later, I and some other landholders were asked if we would try a volumetric 
supply. I accepted as from 1st April, 1919. The rate was gradually raised 
from 20 per cent, to 60 per cent, over the acreage rate to choke us oif. 
(See Irrigation Branch Paper A — ^27 of 1923, page 2, paragraphs 4, 5, 6.) 

On the 30th September, 1924, I was forced to go back to acreage rates. 
In March, 1926, there was a meeting in Lahore, in the Financial Commis- 
sioner’s Office, presided over by the Revenue Minister, Sirdar Sundar tSingh. 
Ma]ithia, and attended by Mr. King, Financial Commissioner, Mr. McLeod, 
Irrigation Department representative, and several landowners who had taken 
the volumetric rate. We lepresented that the rate was too high and quoted 
Sir J. Maynard and Sir P. Fagan and the figures which were put before 
them. Mr. McLeod promptly said these figures meant something quite 
different, or words to that effect; we called for his figures and the meeting 
ended on the understanding that the Irrigation Department figures should 
be given to us. From that day to this I have not seen any figures. My 
contention is that the Irrigation Department is mainly concerned with 
collecting revenue and does not give the cultivator anything approaching 
the service to which he is entitled and pays for. If the individual questions 
the methods of the Irrigation Department, the door is locked, bolted, and 
the blinds drawn. 

The Irrigation Department are Engineers; let them remain EligineerB* 
and give us the service we require. The collection of revenue should be 
in the hands of the Revenue Department; then we should probably iget 
gauges which read with some degree of accuracy, and the volumetric system 
of supply. 

Mr. Sangster, the Chief Engineer, when examined by the Commission in 
Simla, is reported to have said he was in favour of a volumetric system. 
II that was the case, why did he choke off people who at the request 6|f 
the Government were experimenting with the volumetric system, by putting 
on very excessive chai'ges'^ 

To show the views of some Irrigation Department Officers, though 
fortunately not aU, let me quote from Punjab Irrigation by W. P. 
Thomson, page 114, paragraph 1. 

Paragraph 1.^ — There has not been from the cultivators any universal 
attempt at association with the department even to the extent of under- 
standing what volume was due to them at the outlet. 

“ Faragraph 2. — ^If the cultivators educated themselves to the extent of 
understanding that, t.e. (what was due to them) they would perhaps ask 
for a metered supply. 

“ Paragraph 6. — It is stated that these contracts have been eutei’ed into- 
bv the parties in the hopes of preferential treatment os regards their water 
allowance. 

“Paragraph 13 . — This spirit is quite the reveiee of that required for the 
success of volumetric assessment. 

“ Paragraph 7. — In fact the amount paid by the contracting parties under 
the volumetric asseesmeut has been more than they would have paid under 
an assessment by acreage. 

Pnl K IT rinlp 
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“ Faiagraph 8. — This is in spite of the fact that the rate per day cuseo, 
viz., Bs.2-8-0 in the khcu'if and Bs.6 in the rabi, is a leaser rate than has 
heen ualcnlated from the statistics available, and there has not been any 
.economy in the use of water.” 

My experience is exactly the reverse in regard to 2, 6, 6, 8. 

My difficulty is to obtain from the Irrigation Department a gauge which 
will approximately measure water. If there was such a gauge, cultivators 
would very soon understand it. 

The best gauge I have come across is the Crump type. 

In Punjab Irrigation Branch Papers class A-27 of 1923, page 3, para- 
graph 8, speaking of the Lower Jhelum Canal, the writer says, ” On tins 
canal remissions are negligible and water rates somewhat less ihan on the 
Lower Ban Doab Canal. 

‘‘Allowmg for measurements of supply of outlets it will be seen that on 
this canal there is no margin of safety. Canal water rates are admittedly 
too low, so that a comparison with what the purchaser would have to pay 
for his water at these rates is no proof of his inability to pay more.” 

The Government of India is not a shroff; it wishes to arrive at an 
equitable rate for all. 

Again, on page 5, paragraph 8: — 

” However, no matter what system of volumetric system is devised there 
seems very little chance of its becoming popular so long as Oiur water rates 
continue at their present low' level, whatever may he said as to the 
advantages of getting rid of Canal interference, <fec., &c, A few big land- 
owners may nibble at the idea and accept volumetric assessment largely 
in the hopes of preferential treatment as regards their water allowance, 
but our present system of assessment by acreage being so favourable to 
eultivators there seems no hope of its general adoption.” 

This Officer seems very satisfied with everything from an Irrigation 
Department point and does not mention the perquisites demanded by the 
Irrigation Department officials. In this part of my reply rates have been 
.difioussed, but os my object is to show that some people in the Irrigation 
Department are quite satisfied with methods as they stand and have no 
■desire for any change, I had to bring this in. 

Question 9 — Sons. — (a) (i). — Drainage . — ^This is the first essential for 
land reclamation and, judging fro'm what I suffer on this estate, thousands 
ot acres of cultivation are lost every hharif from want of any sort of 
surface drainage. 

Wind screens . — I am a groat believer in sheltering the land from hot 
w'inds. As fast as I can, I gro^w trees on my roads and water courses. 
Mj experience here is that when the crop is protected by trees from hot 
drying winds the crop is heavier, ^eater root residue is left in the land, 
and year by year the moisture-holding power of the land is increased. The 
lands on whidh I have my stud paddocks were mostly waste hallar for which 
I could get no tenants. Each square is now bounded on all sides by trees, 
and with deep ploughing, good cultivation and protection from hot winds 
these squares are now some of the most valuable lands I have. I consider 
that every road along the rectangles should be bounded by trees. The 
populai’ idea is tliat trees injure crops. The hiker may to some extent, 
hut not so much as estimated; in any case, here, trees do more good than 
■harm by protecting the crop and gradually increasing the humus. I have 
lands here which were covered by jungle and full of humus, the jungle was 
removed, the wind screens have not grown up, and there is no sign of 
humus, the hot sun having burnt everything out of the land which is now 
very hard to cultivate. I have land here which was marked on the original 
map as ghair mwmfcwi, i.e., impossible land; through protection from winds, 
•deep and good cultivation those lands are now highly productive. 
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(h) My most successful espeiiments heie with alkali soil, soil on which 
not a blade would grow, were done in the following manner : — 

Deep ploughing and flooding, followed by about 16 tonfe of farmyard 
manure to acre. Then dhuh grass (eynodon dactyhs) was trampled in. 
The grass took qxuckly and has given a good feed now for two years, and 
when it IS turned in I will get a fine oat crop. If you watoli a water- 
course through the worst Tcallar land you will soon find dhub grass along 
the edges, this gave me the idea. 

My experience is that such lands wOl not take shafial or senji, at first, 
even if dhub grass is growing well, but will after a time. 

It must be realised that all land reclamation takes time and money; it 
is not a cheap entertainment; generally, land after reclamation, is very 
valuable. 

The cheapest way to reclaim alkali land is to fold sheep, cattle, camels, 
horses on it, an acre at a time. 


Qxtbstion 10. — ^Fdbtiu8Brs. — (a) These alluvial soils are crying for organic 
manure, but there is not nearly enough available. My impression is that 
until yon have land full of humus, artificial manures have nothing to get 
hold of and are rapidly washed out of the soil before they have any effect 
on the crop. I may be wrong. 

There is an immense bulk of cotton stalks produced every year and burnt 
or wasted, I consider that every effort should be made to return these to 
the land, in the form of manure. Here I have pits into which stalks are 
pressed with earth and manure to start fermentation; in some pits I have 
put lime, in others, gypsum. The ideal is to get the cattle standing close 
to the pit, and place dung and earth regularly on the pit with water, to 
set up fermentation. In my first attempt the stalks took years to de- 
compose, now I hope to get them fit for the land in a year, but our chemists 
should be able to help us to get manure in six months. These stalks are 
too valuable to waste. The danger to guard against are eggs and larvae of 
boU weevil. It is necessary to prevent white ants eating up too much of 
die stal^ as ihe residue f^en becomes too fine instead of humus. 

A rapid and inexpensive method of turning cotton or a/rhctT stalks into 
manure is urgently required as the available cattle manure goes a very 
small way. ® 

In my very limited experiments here with artificials, phosphates seem to 

/ N lalsike alive through the hot weather, 

(c) ifefore you attempt to popularise any fertiKser the value of suoh as 
a fertihser must be absolutely proved on €loviernmeut farms or large estates 
and then shown on demonstration plots; the ordinary zamindar has no 
money to spare for experiments. 

(/) Grow timber either road side or belts; this was advocated by Voeloker 
years ^o. If people have no wood they must burn cowdung : a small 
^ount of cowing will generally be burnt as it makes a slow burning fire 
for iboihng milk, but one wishes to stop the general use of it. 

tosTiow 14,— IMPMMCHNTS,— It must be realised that you are dealing 
with people many of whom have been zamindars for generations and are 
not fools, but e^ert in their own way, they are very conservative but are 
quite ready to take a new implement when they are certain of its value, 
they can get it repaired easily in the immediate locality and can 
mnTT reasonable to thrust an iron implement which 

^ week on a man who has no possible means of getting it 
^pan^ “y <3pmioii the only possible way of 

pop^ansing simple modern implements is to work through ocKoper^ive 
would arranp to train village blacksmiths to do Lsential 
repaira at once and the village society agree to keep spare pai-ts 

. 'blacksmiths and shops handy, modeni imulemants 

in rural districts are diflicult to maintain. Here I have my repam shops 

Ool, B, H OoU. 
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to mend plotxghs and harrows, and the people seeing the seed drills working 
on the stud farm realise the use of them amd are beginning to ask for them. 

Qubstion 16. — AmwAL Htjsbandbt. — (a.) In my opinion breeds of live- 
stock in India will improve only as the public demand increases England 
is said to be the Stuid Farm of the world. iWhyP Because, firstly, the 
home demand for animals of better quality induced breeders of stock to 
improve their flocks, and thus attract^ the foreign (market and increased 
the demand, and the breeders met the demand for all classes of stock. 

Sheep . — We can. improve the breed of sheep immensely and get better wool, 
but there is no demand for the carcass. One can sell a few odd sheep, but 
there is no market to take 100 or 1,000 wethers. If wo had a oold storage 
to take the carcasses we could raise feed for sheep and greatly improve our 
lands. 

Cattle . — iWe have noted breeds of cattle m the Punjab, some famous for 
milk, but until the public demand for good cattle increases no advance in 
cattle breeding will take place. Also the public, if they require good 
cattle, should assist. For example: — ^I am a cattle breeder j I 
breed ten good milking cows. I require two for my herd and sell eight into 
towns. Those eight cows are then sent to any sort of bull, and those eight 
good nnilki-n g cattle are lost as far as reproduction of good milking oattle 
is concerned. If townspeople in India require good milk cattle they should 
form societies to keep buUs of good mil^ng strain for their cows. The 
difficulty is that owing to religious susceptibilities too many oattle are kept 
for the food available. In the Amritsar district they now have a horse 
breeding society, keeping their own stallions. The same could be done with 
bulls of milking strain. 

Horses . — ‘India can, and does, produce excellent horaes, but the breeders 
are not sufficiently encouraged by racing, which ought to be the natural 
support and ally of horse breeding. Most of the encouragement, in the 
shape of attractive and valuable stakes, as given to imported horses, which 
are ■of little or no value to Indian horse breeding, a very large percentage 
of them being geldings. With proper encouragement from the Turf Clubs 
the home industry of horse breeding could make India self-supporting in 
horses for all purposes and retain in the country the money now exported 
anaually for horses from overseas. 

Racing should assist an creating and expanding the market for home- 
bred stock and encourage the breeders to produce their own line of sires 
and standard in an Indian breed Without encouragement fiom its natural 
ally, racing, horse breeding can make little progress and must remain more 
or less an artificial industry bolstered up by unnatural subsidies 

(b) 'Good fodder is the basic need of Indian farming. 

In quantity dry fodder is generally available, bnt the quality is lament- 
ably deficient, the albuminoid ratio being very low. 

In these parts guar seems to give the greatest bulk of leguminous fodder, 
but when dry is not fit for feed It would make good silage, as also would 
val. I think propaganda advocating tho uso of leguminous silage is the 
most hopeful way of improving the dry fodder question. This can only be 
done through co-operative societies who keep up small chaff cutters and 
bullock gear, mounted on sleighs or low wheels for transport. CShaff cutters 
should be mounted on bent steel fails and not cast iron, which break easily. 
By utihsing more manure the area of paying crops can be reduced, and 
those for fodder slightly increased. 

(iv) On irrigated areas one shonld not have to talk about dry seasons, 
but we hare seasons of great shortage of water. 

In the Punjab we have a variety of good greeu fodders, but the trouble 
is, excepting lucerne, I know of none which are perennial. The constant 
cultivation required adds greatly to coat, and the quantity is very deficient. 
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Seiiji requires little cultivation, but gives one cut only aud ie not a very 
good feed. Shaftal should give three cuts; it is a goc^ feed but does not 
seed, and the fresh seed has bo be procured yearly from the North-West 
Frontier Province. Indigenous grasses do not do well in rahi. 

One year I tried phalctris iulbosa seed from Australia, which gave quite 
a good crop of grass in Pebruai'y, March, and came up a second year ; how- 
ever, I have not been successful with it since; possibly the seed was in fault. 
I am trying it again this year. 

Kharif , — Here we have several good fodders ol good value, inunj, moih, 
guar, hut not perennial. Green gvar gives a heavy yield and with lucerne 
is a very good feed. 

Lucerne is the best of ah fodders, but I have not been able to keep my 
stand of lucerne for more than two years. The need of a lucerne which 
win stand three or four years, through a rotation, is very great, as this has 
a very improving effect on the land. One of my finest stands of cotton 
this year is after lucerne. If someone can produce a lucerne, wild white 
<fiover, alsihe, subterranean clover, or some such-like perennial plant to 
last three or four years it would be a great thing, and I do not thank it is 
impoesible. Wild white clover is indigenous in Kashmir, and some of the 
Australian varieties of clover might suit. This question requires to be 
taken up by expert botanists. Without good fodder, dry and green, our 
cattle cannot cultivate our lands effectively, nor can we obtain sufficient 
milk for the population, or feed for our horses. 

(c) The green fodder Portage here is from UBth October to 16th January, 
by which time shaftal is available. Last year’s lucerne should be ready 
by the 16th December and lucerne sown in October should be ready for first 
cut by 16th January. 

(fi) This depends largely on the efficiency and personahty of the agricul- 
tniial officer. If he can make friends with, large landowners likd.y to assist 
him and can assist them, then, when they see the benefit, or profit in sight 
probably they will 'be only too ready to take a practical interest. This is 
what happens in England ai»d it can happen just the same way in India, 
but^ the agricultural officer must be the right type of man and know his 
business. 

QtrxsTioiT 20. — MABXBTma. — Some years ago the Agripultural Department 
helped the zamindar very greatly by holding periodical auctions at centres 
for hi^ grade Punjab /American cottons, such as 4-F and 280, and thereby 
attracted buyers to a high grade cotton ; previous to .this we were unable 
to obtain much, if any, premium for our good cotton. 

After two years of these auctions by the Agricultural Department, the 
buyers became acquainted with the growers and growing areas and there 
was no further need of Government introduction as trade connection was 
established, but I certainly consider that very great benefit accrued to the 
grower by being thus brought into direct touch with buyers, and I consider 
that we should never have got the prices we did if it had not been for th is 
timely assistance. 

Now some of us are producing a high grade wheat (Punjab II and 8-A), 
clean with no barley mixture, yet it is barely recognised by the market. I 
consider that if the Agricultural Department held wheat auctions at large 
centres as they did with cotton, we might attract potential buyers. X 
consider that if elevators were introduced at large centres where wheat was 
graded, it would assist and save greatly in, sacking and handling charges, 
but unless there weie elevators at Karachi, elevators elsewhere are useless, 
such as the one in Lyallpur, also the railway would have to take wheat 
in bulk which I understand they are prepared to do. 

Qubst^on 22, — Oo-opBBATioN.— '(a) I behove that if it is desired to improve 
agmcultuial conditions generally in India the most hopeful method is 
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through co-operativo societies, where po&sible by uon-ofB.cial agencies, other- 
wise with (joverniTient assistance, but the Gorerunient control of the 
co-operative societies should be lessened as soon as the society is able to 
contro-l its own affairs. In rural districts it is the agricultural requiremenits 
of a selling and buying agency and many other a.gricultural requirements 
such as banks, which first attract the attention of people to eo-operatioii. 

The agricultnral development movement and rural co-operative society 
movement must work together; this does not mean that the Agricultural 
Department does not help co-operaitave societies, as they do very much, 
but the touch should be much closer, and this will do more than anything 
else to encourage the growth of oo-operative societies. 

(b) (ill) We have a society here, the Okara Zammdar Oo-operative Society, 
for sale of produce and purchase of stores. This has been in existence since 
1917 ; we started in a suibII way, but now have a large turnover. 

Tlie Itegi&trar of the Oo-operaiive Societies is always ready to assist 
when we require assistance, which is not often, but the great thing is that 
the Inspector periodically inspects accounts, and we have tho benefit ot 
certified auditors to check oar accounts. Judging from our society here, 
the mutual goodwill and better understanding of business methods and good 
fellowship amO'iigst members is a very great asset. I consider that there 
should be much closer ties between the Agricultural Department and these 
societies; the societies can and will help the Agricultural Department m 
•many wiays where the work of the Agricultural Department could not other- 
wise penetrate, such as training of village blacksmiths, distribution of 
modern farm implements, seed, demonstration plots and many other ways. 

Local markets for cattle and sheep should be encouraged; properly 
orgaiused sale j’lards at large central markets and fairs should be encouraged, 
where auctions can be held. 


Oral Evidence. 

48.818. The Ohairmm', Ool. Cole, yon are engaged in horse-breeding and 
in farming in the Punjab ? — Yes. 

43.819. Would you give the! Oommissaon quite shortly an account of the 
extent of the land that you farm and any particulars that you think may 
be of value? — have gjot 7,600 acres of which about 1,000 acres are kept 
for the stud farm and the rest is all on the batai system. The stud farm 
portion I farm myself , I have got six traotore and I also use cattle. 

43.820. These 7,600 acres are commended by canal irrigation, are they? 
—Yes 

43.821. You have given us a note of the evidence which you wish to put 
before the Commission. Do you wish to make any statement at this stage 
in addition to what is stated there P — ^No. 

43.822. Under the heading, "Eeseapch,” in answer to our Question 1, 
you indicate cue or two directions in which you think research, should be 
taken up. Have you had an opportunity of studying the five year pro- 
gramme for the expansion of the Agnoultoral Department which is now 
under consideration P — 'No, I have never seen it. 

43.823. You will be glad I think to hear that there is a proposal to appoint 
a whole-time Leguminist. 

I should like to ask you just one or two points. Will you turn to page 486 
of your note. You point out, in answer to our Question 8 (c), that quite 
apart from tho demonstration farms which of course are conducted entirely 
by the Department’s officers, it would be valuable if an arranpment were 
made with individual cultivators whereby a part of the cultivator’s land 
would be given over to cropping on approved methods with, presumably, 
approved varieties, so that cultivators around him might really see what 
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can Tie done under the conditions of tihe holding of the ordin'aj,*y cultivator; 
and then vou "vrissly point out that strict supervision will be necessary. Do 
you not think that any extensive adoption of your suggestion would place 
a very heavy strain on the staff of the Department P — Yes, it would; £rst 
of all, you have got to have your trained personnel, and unless you have 
got your demonstrators anything in that direction will be dangerous; you 
have got to go very, veiy slowly. 

43.824. On page 486 and succeeding pages in answer to our Question 8 on 
Irrigation, you set out your views very plainly in the matter of the Irriga- 
tion Department and some of its shortcomings. OfScers representing that 
Department were before the Commission this morning, and I and niy 
colleagues read to them extracts from your note. We should be glad to clear 
up one or two points in due course. Is it really the case that letters of ooiu- 
plaint addressed by you to the proper quarters are nob even acknowledged? 
~YeSj that is true. 

43.825. At one time yon undertook to take water on the volumotrio basis 
and you could not continue because the scale of charges was raised P — It was 
gradually raised. At a meetbing which I attended in the year 1917 it was 
distinctly laid down that the charge should not be over the acreage 
rate. I have got figures here to show that the rates were gradually raised 
by 60 per cent. 

43,826 1 do not quite understand your argument on page 487 in the 
paragraph beginning with : “ They give water for one-third area per crop, 
which is fair enough if we get it”? — Q?hat is the ordinary crop rate, one- 
third. 

43.827. Did you ever have a chance of interviewing these officers of the 
Irrigation Department who would not answer your letters? — I go down to 
Montgomery and interview them there. The orders of the Government were 
that they should have periodical meetings, but nothing of the sort was 
done at all here until about one and a-half years ago. 

43.828. To whom do yon write P — To my Executive Engineei’, 

43.829. With how many owners or cultivators has he to deal with? — They 
are a large number. 

43.830. So that you do not expect him to send an answer by return of 
post? — No. Personally I do not think there is any malice. The fact is 
that these offices are not properly organised. 

43.831. On page 492 you give very interesting particulars of your experi- 
ment in recovering alkaline soil. You must have had aj varied menagerie 
on your farm 1 I see you had sheep, cattle, camels, horses, and so on G»iiJd 
you tell us something about the economics of this experiment. Did it pay 
you pretty well soon after yon did this? — ^It paid in the second year. This 
is only on a small area; I have done it on land which would not grow a 
blade, and it is not a thing that you can do on 12,000 acres all at once. 
My idea is to extend it gradually. 

43.832. On what terms did you obtain the land that you reclaimodp Did 
you get a certain remisaiouP — ^No remission at all. It was Handed over to 
me in block, good, bad and indifferent, all together. 

43,838. Is that land that had deteriorated in your time? — No; when I 
took over it was alkaline land, growing nothing. 

43,834. You point out on the same page the desirabihty of converting the 
cotton stalks into manure? — ^This is the only bulk of waste material loft in 
the country; everything else is exported and I am trying my best to get it 
hack to the land somehow or other. 

43,836. I wonder if you have heard of the experiments being earned out 
at CfeiWnpore by Dr. Fowler; those experiments seem to be very promising? 

Ool. H. S, Cole, 
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— No , I do not know about them. Dr. Lander, in Lyallpur, is assisting mo 
in this matter. 

43,836. Have you actually come down to the six months’ period pre- 
paration, or is that your hope? — ^It will certainly go down to a year. 

48,8<37. On page 494 you say “ the Agricultural Officer must be the right 
type of man and know his business ” Wbat do you say about the class of 
Agricultural Officer at present employed? — think they want a great deal 
more training and experience. 

43.838. The difficulty is to replace the training and experience which comes 
from actnal management and work on a farm? — Yes. 

43.839. And that is just the sort* of experience that you like a man to 
have, practical experience on a farm? — Yes. 

43.840. On the same page under the heading ]klarkcting, in answer to our 
Question 20, you say. “Some years ago the Agricultural Departmeut 
helped the zamindar very greatly by holding periodical auctions at centres 
for high-grade Punjab American cottons su^ as 4-r and 289 and thereby 
attracted buyers to a high-grade cotton.” Have thoee auctions been dis- 
continued? — ^ere is no necessity for them now. We have got touoh with 
the market. Buyers oome along. 

43.841. That was really by way of advertising the better qualiiy? — ^Yes, to 
bring the buyers in touch with "^e growers; it was a very useful experiment. 

43.842. You think that that experiment might he repeated in order to 
advertise the Punjab 2 and 8-AP — ^Yea; I think it would help a great deal. 
I saw somebody giving you a reply down in Delhi that there is no pure 
wheat grown in the Punjab, We can provide him with any amount of pnre 
wheat in bulk. I dare say Mr. Eoberts also can do so. Some time ago 
the Karachi people said that the trade was a parcel trade (meaning mixed 
wheat of different quantities ) ; idie parcel trade was made by Karachi, not 
by us. 

43.843. You have put forward various points in connection with your 
answer to our question on Irrigation., to which I referred sometime ago. 
There is one point to which I wish to refer in particular, the absence 
of service. Does it include these matters only, viz., “ No attention paid 
to complaints, ” "No attempt to rectify damage,” and "Irregular dis- 
tribution of water,” or are you thinking of a somewhat wider cirdeP — ^A 
much wider circle. Some time ago I wanted a surveyor to help me in the 
matter of some of my water courses. That ie a legitimate thing to ask the 
Irrigation Department, and I was quite prepared to pay for lim. I wrote 
for him and I got a reply that he would be coming, but the muu never 
came to me. 

43.844. To work out the levels? — Yes; I thought it could be better 
handled by working out a new level. 

43.845. Can you tell us how long ago you made that demand? — Speaking 
from mconory, about a year last October. 

43.846. You say that letter was acknowledged, but no surveyor ever 
appealed? — ^That is so. The only time I was helped was the oldier day, 
when they helped me to put up a new fall. I provided the material and 
they gave me a man and designs for it. 

43.847. Is this sending of a surveyor in order to advise irrigators in the 
matter of laying out new channels recognised as part of the work of the 
department? — think it is quite a legitimate caU. I am prepared to pay 
for the services of a man, but I cannot myself obtain an expert and they 
have plenty of them. 

43.848. Sir James MacKenna. I take it that so far as horse-hreeding ia 
concerned you are strongly of opinion that the ultimate test and the 
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gr-eateat stimulus is the race-track? — Undoubtedly. The position here is 
the same as at Home and in other countries. 

43.849. You are in very close touch with the Agricultural Department, 
and you know there is a proposal to expand it. What do you think are 
the most important hnes it ^ould develop in addition to the services it 
at present provides? — ^You must have plenty of thoroughly-trained and trust- 
worthy demonstrators, and I think it is necessary to have an Economic 
Botanist. 

43.850. You favour rather an expansion of the department on lines already 
adopted, and you think an increase desirable in the number of trained 
men, both on the senior and junior 'atafi? — Only a short time ago tlie 
Inchcape Committee made considerable retrenchments and now all the talk 
is of expansion. Before you can go in for expansion, however, you want 
a supply of thoroughly-trained men 

43,861. That means that the Lyallpur College has got to go ahead and 
produce men as fast as possible? — Undoubtedly. 

43,852. Have you tried any of the Pusa wheats on your farm? — ^Yes, and 
also Oawnpore 54 and 66, but I had to give them up because they suffer 
more from rust than the Punjab wheats. 

43.863. Your Punjab wheats suit your requirements better than any 
others you have tried? — ^Yes 

48.864. Frofesior Gangulee • You say you want an Economic Botanist. Do 
you mean you find there is need for more research work in that direction? 
— Certainly 

43,855. You would have more research and more demonstration? — ^Yes. 

43,856., What is your experience of propaganda work carried on by 
co-operative agencies? — I have none. I am a great believer in the Co- 
operative Department and in the propaganda which co-operative societies 
could carry out. 

43.867. But you have not come in contact with them at all?— -Not with 
'tiieir propaganda work. 

48.868. Erom where do the cultivators in your neighbourhood get their 
seeds? — Prom me. 

43.869. Not from the department? — No. 

43.860. Mr. Calvert : On the last page of your note you suggest that 
official control of co-operative societies should be lessened. Is there any 
special point there you wish to bring out? — No. All I meant was that it 
is veiy often difficult to start your co-operation without some official 
assistance, but that directly they are able to stand on their own legs, 
as you know, it is better to leave them to work out their own salvation, 
I make a great point of supervision of accounts, of course. 

43.861. You were not thinking of any alteration in the present practice? 
—No. 

43.862. On the second page of your note you warn us agaiust judging 
the agriculture of this province by the large landowners, and you put 
in a special plea for the small man? — Because he is on a different footing 
entirely. 

43.863. What hope is there for the small man? — ^Take the case of estates 
like mine. I am quite ready to conduct experiments there. In fact, I 
have handed over a piece of land to the cotton expert for experiments, 
and I grow seed for him. Dr. Lander is working on some very interesting 
experiments on my land now. The results of these experiments can be 
passed on first to my own cultivators and then generally. 
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43.864. You allow cultivators to come and see this work being carried 
on? — I am only too delighted if they do. 

43.865. Do you have any applications from men to come to you for 
training? — ^No, and I have no training establishment at all. 

48.866. Mr. Roberts : "Wfith regard to auctions, I take it your total 
production comes to 700 or 800 i^ns? — ^Yes. 

43.867. Have you thought of the cost of carrying thie to a marketing 
•centre and looking after it? — It would go to Okara, where I am, and 
which IS the largest centre between Lahore and Multan, I would sell 
it by sample, as you sell cotton. If anyone wants to see it in bulk he 
can do so in the godowns. 

43.868. You would conduct these wheat sales chiefly by samples? — ^Yes, 
in the same way as the whole bulk of the cotton is not brought into a 
cotton auction, but is sold on sample. 

43.869. It was brought in except in the case of very big estates? — ^The 
buyers knew where the godowns were, and they knew perfectly well what 
they were bidding for, because the godowns were open to inspection at 
any time. 

43.870. I believe you run your estates on bataif — Yes. 

43.871. You help your tenants in every way with regard to waternsupply, 
•seed and improv^ implements? — Yes, and loans. 

43.879. We have had the view expressed that the hatai system is a bad 
one. Do you think in your case it is working for the benefit of the tenants ? 
— I think so. If you have the <»ish rent system the tenant will take as much 
as he can out of the land, and you will have di£B.culty in tying him down 
to a rotation. He would take as much as possible out of the land and 
then go ofli. 

43.873. You can get improvements carried out more uniformly when 
jou have the hatai system? — ^Yes, and you can have yearly tenancy and 
a rotation. 

43.874. Sir Henry Lawrence : Under the hatai system, do you specify 
what crops shall be grown? — ^Yes. I have my rotation, and before they 
.get the land they have to agree to my terms. 

43,876. Is the land given out afresh every year? — There is a fresh 
agreement every year, but the tenants do not change. The rotation 
carries on whether there is a new or an old tenant. 

43.876. Mr. Boherts : With regard to irrigation, you mention that the 
supplies are liable to be out if you do too great an area? — ^Yes, if you 
have an area larger than the one-third, allowed to be cultivated. 

43.877. Your point is that it should not depend on what a man does, 
but on the quantity of water he gets? — My idea is to give a man a ceitain 
quantity of water and let him do what he likes with it. 

43.878. This morning there was discussed a system of having an outlet 
■of definite full capacity instead of basing it on area in any way. Do 
you think that would be a good thing? — That is the volumetric basis. 

43,870. Not necessarily? — ^I do not understand the difference. 

43.880. The charge would not be based on the amount of irrigation a 
man actually does? — A certain amount of water passes through the outlet 
and the man does what he likes with it When you give a- measured 
quantity of water through an outlet it is the volumetric system. 

43.881. It does not matter so far as this point is concerned whether you 
pay on area or voliunetric rates, so long as the outlet does not give you 
more than the authorised supply of water: that is the point. 
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48.882. Sir Eenry latwrence: Of your 7,600 acres, how many do you 
cultivate each yearP — ^7,600; 100 per cent. 

43.883. How many years did it take you to reach that percentage? — 
The land was taken over early in 1914, and by 1922 I had reached that 
percentage. 

43.884. Are you working in close consultation with the Agricultural 
Department? — They give me every assistance. 

48.886. Looking at it from the other point of view, what assistance dO' 
yon give themP-^BVom the very start I offered them land for experimental 
purposes, and I am quite ready to let them have pure seed. My offer 
has only just been taken advantage of, but now the Ootton Expert at 
Lyallpur and Dr. Lander are working on my land. They are trying to 
work out what the crop takes out. of the land. It is a very interesting 
piece of work, but of oouree it will take a good many years. 

43.886. Do you consider that your example has been of any assistance to 
your neighbouring zamindaxs? — 1 hope it has. 

48.887. Do they come and see what you are doing? — ^Yes. 

43.888. Do many of them come? — ^Not as many as 1 should like to see. 

43.889. But you welcome them? — Yea, I am glad to see them. People of 
my own co-operative society come down there very often, but I do not 
know that the outsiders come very much; they buy my seed; they are 
very glad to get my good seed. 1 have got my own gins so that I produce 
my own seed cotton. 

48.890. Do you pay any attenuon to the breeding of cattle? — No, I only 
breed my own plough cattle. 

43.891. What breeds do you go in forP^ — ^Mostly Hissar. 

43.892. Do you keep any premium bulls? — I do not know that they are 
premium, but they are bulls I buy from Hissar. 

43.893. How many do you keep? — 1 have got about six. 

43.894. Are they at service to other zamindars?^ — ’Yes, they are out in 
the villages; I am sorry to say they are not utilised as much as I should 
wish them to be utilised. There are bulls loose, but I do not see the 
appreciable improvement m my plough oatble that I should like to see. I 
often suspect that our people sell a good many of the good bull oalves. 

48.896. Do you regard cattle breeding as a source of profit to the indi- 
vidual zamiudar? — ^No, I should not say it was, I encourage them to breed 
their own plough bullocks and keep their own good cows as mu<^ as 
possible. I have my own estate show and I give them prizes for the 
best cattle and calves; I pick them out and try to improve my own oattle 
as much as I possibly can. 

43.896. Do you consider it costs you much money? — I do not consider 
the cost at all; I want to get better cattle; it is not a case of considering 
the cost 

43,897 But does it cost you a considerable sum? — Of course it costs me 
the prize money that I distribute. 

43.898. I want to know whether it is a definitely losing business to 
any zamindar who tries to breed his own cattle? — ^No, I should say not. 

48.899. Sir Oanga Mo ^ : You have made a complaint against the patwan 
but I do hot agree with the remedy that you suggest. You say that the 
fixing and coUeetion of water rates should be divorced from the Irriga- 
tion Department. In whose hands would you put it? — would put it in 
the hands of the Revenue Department; but since I wrote that I have 
heard that that has been tried, but not with beneficial results. 

Cnl. E S. Cole. 
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43.900. You say som-ebody asked you : " Why do you 'want the volumetric 
system, you are losing mou'ey by it ” ? — Yes, 

43.901. Did he tell you the reason foi that? — Noj they have always told 
me I should lose money on it from the very beginning. 

43.902. Did you go into the details of it? — I have gone into the details 
vtry thoroughly. 

43.903. You say the remedy for alkaline lands is deep ploughing and 
floo^ng? — I say it is my remedy, 

43.904. Have yon found it lucrative? — ^It is my remedy. 

43,906. How deep did you go? — ^Nine inches. 

43.906. That means about 3 inches below the tilth ot the soil? — More 
than that. 

43.907. The tilth of the soil is 6 inches, is it not? — should take the 
tilth of the soil as being about 4 inches. 

43.908. 1 can understand your flooding remedy where there ore water- 
courses because then the water will drain off into other people’s lands; 
but what happens to the flooding when it is done on your lands? — shall 
be very pleased bo show you the place if you like to come, and then you 
can draw your own conclusion. The water did not flow off the land; 
it remained on the land and sank down. 

43.909. If it sinks down, will not the flooding of the land without any 
means of di-ainage do a lot of harm? — ^It did not in my case, nor does it. 

43.910. We were told by a very eminent representative of the flour mill 
in Delhi that he, has never seen pure wheat? — ^He can come to my farm 
and see plenty of it. 

43.911. Who adulterates the wheat? Do you grow wheat of that quality 
containing 6 per cent, barley, 2 per cent, mud, and so forth? — ^My wheat 
IB pure vmeat; it has no barley. 

43.912. I know big landlords generally grow pure wheat, but even, a small 
landlord does not grow particularly dirty wheat? — ^No. 

43,918. Who IS the sinner? Are not the export firms the sinners in that 
respect? — Absolutely; they are the people who pais: the wheat; they buy 
our good wheat and they make it into the parcel trade in Harachi. 

43,914. It IS my expeneuoe that at one time the middleman bought 
from me for Ils.6.12 and sold to them for Bs.S.S; is not that your experience, 
too? — No, I have not had that experience. 

43,916. That was my experience; that evidently shows that it is the 
middleman who adulterates the wheat. Do not you think we ought to 
rGL-ommeud something to remedy that. The remedy is very simple; it is 
that instead of calling the wheat, which contains 6 per cent, dirt and 
other things, standard wheat, we should call pure wheat standard wheat, 
and if anybody brings adulterated wheat there should be a discount. I 
asked users of wheat whether, if we gave them pure wheat, they would 
give us a premium ; they said • “ No, but we will charge you discount if 
tl'c adulteration is more than 6 per cent.” P — ^Yes, that is what they do. 
The remedy lies in the hands of the grower; the market is not going to 
give us the opportunities we want unless we stand out for them. 

43,916. Sir Thomas Middleton ; You have visited research stations in 
Europe and have taken every means to inform yourself of what is going 
on. Your criticism of the work at Lyallpur is that much more of it is 
necessary; I think the main criticism bKat you make is that more men 
are required? — ^Absolutely; I may be wrong, but to my mind Lyallpur is 
very largely an educational establishment. 
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43.917. You would desire to see madi more research done? — ^Yes, it is 
necessary. 

43.918. What about the amount of demonstration work that is doneP 
I do not refer to the quality, but to the amount of demonstration work; 
has the Agricultural Department got enough demonstrators? — I think the 
amount of demonstration work is practically nil, so far; outside Ly allpur 
1 should say it is practically nil. 

43.919. In your area you do not see agents of the Agricultui'e Depart- 
ment as demonstrators ?-^ne periodically comes along ; there are not eimugh 
of them to do anything. 

43.920. Your most valuable perennial fodder la lucerne? — ^Yes. 

43.921. But it dies after two years? — Yes. 

43.922. Have the Lyallpur people attempted to discover the cause of its 
dying oft ? — 1 have sent them specimens more than once, but they have 
never been able to discover the reasO'n. 

-43,928. Hava they visited your land to see what is wrong? — No. 

43.924. Can you explain the dying off in any way? Do you think it is 
'due to waterlogging? — ^No, it is certainly not due to waterlogging. I have 
been reading a greau deal about lucerne cultivation in different parts. Of 
course, our conditions are absolutely different from those of Australia or 
New Zealand. A tip I got out of a New Zealand book the other day was 
■that it IS rather against the life of the crop to take too many cuttings a 
year and to crop it too Jiea'vily ; they say that the maximum cuts should 
be about three; I have been going up to six and seven cuts, and that 
may be one of the reasons Another point is that they •manure heavily. 

43.925. Is it a case of weeds choking the lucerne out?-— I am trying to 
keep my land as clean as possible and to put the lucerne on to clean land, 
but the weeds come up very quickly. I do not think that is one of the 
main causes of the lucerne dying off. 

43.926. That is the usual cause? — Yes. 

43,927". We have heard a good deal about the difficulty of getting repairs 
-to iron implements done. You have your own repair shop; is the class of 
labour that you can get satisfactory ?_In the way of loha/rs (blacksmiths), 
quite. 

43.928. Then yo^ difficulty arises with regard to cast-iron parts? No 1 

have no diffierdty in that respect at all. My labour is quite efficient but if 
I depended upon my village lohar there might be a falling off. 

43.929. Where does the difficulty arise? Is it with regard to getting 
spares for cast-iron?— Yes, spares and parts; I keep parts of the ^areS; 
but my point is that the two ought to go together, the zamindar can repair 
his own country plough at once because it is made of wood, but unless the 
village lohar ia trained to do these repairs to the iion plough, the zamindai' 
cannot get his repairs done and often he cannot get the spare parts. 

48.930. Have you got a welding plant? — ^No. 

43.931. It has been represented to us that the increased size of polo 
ponies has prejudiced horse breeding in India, what is vour view as to that? 
— Not in the least. 

43.932. Has it made the game much more expensive and led to fewer polo 
ponies being kept?— I do not think so; there is not much difference between 
the keep of a 14 hand animal and the keep of a 14-2 hand animal. 

43.933. What about the price?— I do not think there is very much 

difference in the price, it is the case of a good polo pony and a bad polo 
pony. ^ 

Ool E. E. Cole, 
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43,934. Will you giro us your view as to the size of horse the Indian 
breeder should aim atp — 16 hands, no more, I have set my face against 
breeding bigger horses because I thinh they are unsuitable to this country 
and they are not suitable to the land; you have to breed animals with 
reference to what the land can turn out. 

43,936. Have you any difficulty in gertting bone in your stock P — 'No, none 
at all; lucerne and oat hay put the bone in. 

43,936. Can you tell us of any districts in India in which attempts have 
been made to breed horses and complaint of lack of bone is madeP — There 
are lots of places, but bone is simply a matter of proper feeding, at least 
that IS my opinion. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. K. G. MITCHELL, A.C.G.L, A.M.LC.E., A.M. Inst. I., 
Secretary, Communications Board, Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 4. — ^AnmNiaTBATiON. — (c) {hi) There is need for great improve- 
ment of rural roads in the Punjab particularly to facilitate marketing. 

The impi'ovements needed are — 

(a) more metalled roads, 

(b) improvement of existing metalled roads in Districb Board charge, 

(c) improvement of unmetalled district roads, and in certain cases 
the provision of bridges, and 

(d) improvement of village roads or lanes. 

These improvements are, it is hoped, being brought about in the following 
ways : — 

(a) More metalled roads. — ^With the present olassification of roads, 
Qovernment has begun a programme of metalling Glass I (at the rate 
of 60 to 100 miles per year) which is a great advance on anything 
attempted for many years recently. At the same time the system of 
grants-in-aid for the development of Glass II roads will result in some 
extension of the metalled mileage in this class at a rate of progress 
dependent on the resources of provincial and local fxmds; but District 
Boards must he looked to chi^y for the improvement of unmetalled 
roads. Apart from the ordinary Glass II development grants there is 
a special road metalling programme entirely financed hy grants-in-aid, 
but carried out hy District Boards, in the lower Bari Doah Colony; 
and, in the Nili Bar, a scheme being carried out hy Government of 
providing metalled roads on a far more generous scale than hitherto 
attempted. This is being financed from the sale proceeds of waste 
land 

(b) Improvement of existing District Board metalled roads. — ^The new 
scheme of grants-in-aid to local bodies for the maintenance of Class II 
roads — ^the ^anb being conditional upon satisfactory maintenance — and 
the relief afforded by the transfer of certain roads to Class I, are alre^^dy 
effecting considerable improvement, and, as a general rule, these roads 
should in future be adequately maintained, 

(o) Imjpi ovement of utvmetalled district roads. — ^This is a most urgent 
need. A beginning is being made, local bodies are now realising the 
practical limits to metalling, and the evils of over-bnilding metalled 
roads, but in facing the inevitable alternative of improving unmetalled 
roads, many Boards appear to be at once disheartened at the magnitude 
of the task of making good the neglect of years, and sceptical of im- 
provement. The Communications Board has therefore decided to meet 
the total cost of the improvement and subsequent maintenance of about 
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i-en males of such road in each district, as an experiment and u demon- 
stration. It hopes to be able to follow this up with grants-in-aid on 
a liberal scale to any local body that, satisfied by the demonstration, 
wishes to adopt the method and is willing to provide a share bf the 
necessary funds. At this stage at is nob possible to estimate with 
accuracy the total expenditure necessary to put unmetalled roads 
generally m good order It will be very large. Local bodies will also 
be helped with the construction of bridges as funds permit. Some of 
tihe more costly bridging and causeway projects have, however, at 
present to be shelved, they cannot be built piecemeal, and make too 
large a hole in the budget in any one year. It is, moreoier, in tlie 
districts of hilly or broken country, which are unfortunately the pooi’est, 
that bridges are most badly wanted and most expensive. The richer 
districts have, in comparison, no such difficulties, and, as a general 
statement, the absence of bridges is not the outstanding had feature 
of our roads. 

(d) Improve ijieiut of village roads — The Oommunications Board has 
endeavoured to initiate a campaign by offering two-thirds grants-in-aid 
to any District Board that will produce a scheme of impiovement in, 
for a start, a aail or group of villages. Improvement will usually 
necessitate the acquisition of land for straightening or widening, and 
in some districts it is felt that this will only be possible as a corollary 
to the consolidation of holdings; in other districts village road improve- 
ment can proceed independently. The prehminaries have been slow. 
In one district work has been put in hand, and in another it will 
probably start before long. It is hoped that the current year will see 
several sample schemes in progress or completed But a comprehensive 
policy has yet to be framed, it will need the active and sustained co- 
operation of the man in the village, which it is hoped will be utiniulated 
by the samples now being attempted. 

Need for more experimental worh . — ^The sustained improvement of roads 
is primarily a matter of finance j with metalled or surfaced roads the limiting 
factor is the eventual maintenance bill With the unmetalled road the cost 
of construction at present hulks largest, subsequent maintenance should be 
within the capacity of looal bodies with the help of grants-iu-aid. But my 
private view is that we are not devoting enough attention to experiment 
and research aimed at economy. A certain amount of experimental work 
has been done locally, but there is room for much more toi determine inter 
alia the most econo'mioal form of road crust for the different conditions 
prevailing in different parts; the properties of soils in relation to earth 
roads, the possibilities of artificially treating or blending soils, and the 
possibilities of “ pounded roads,” “ trackways ” and other devices. Recent 
years have seen the start of a great development of our roads, and in the 
early future these necessary matters will, it is hoped, be taken in hand. 

Note . — A fuller description of the Punjab roads and of the system of 
classification is given in the Punjab memorandum for the Royal Commission. 

QuESTioif 30 — ^Makecbting. — ^In the Punjab memorandum for the Royal 
Oommission I discussed marketing in relation to rural communications. 
My knowledge of this intricate subject does not enable me to discusa in 
detail the technicalities of marketing; for this first hand knowledge is 
neoeseary. Subject to this reservation I would reply: — 

(a) The facilities offered by the latest type of market town designed 
for the Nili Bar Colony, will it is believed be satisfactory. As each 
new wlony has been developed the defects apparent in the earlier 
mandis have been corrected, thus the laber are probably the better. 
But, as far as I am aware, the markets of the great canal colonies, 
and' probably many others, are capable of offering satisfactory 

Mr, M. G. Mitchell, 
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facilities. The defects he in had approaches, and often m very had 
roads and insanitary conditions 'within the town area. The improve- 
ment of the approaches has already heen referied tc the improvement 
of small town administration is partly a matter of finance. Insanitary 
conditions, and the damage done by rats and so forth, not only 
militate against efficiency m the market as a market; hut the town 
fails to be, as it should a modd to the village. A possible general 
umproveiuent would appear to ha the separation of grain storage and 
residences by the provision of rat proof granaries, but the existing 
arrangement is cheap. A more radical change by the introdnction of 
elevators with the standardisation of grade, cleaning, and possiBly 
with the eventual elimination of the cost of hags, ^ould mean a 
bettor price for Punjab wheat. But the question needs very careful 
consideration. 

(b) The system of marketing through the intermediary of the village 
hania when the cultivator is debarred from direct marketing by 
remediable ciicumstanoes is unsatisfactory. Even now, and more 
so with projected railway developments, it is usual for the cultivator 
in the fertile plains to he within twelve miles of his market town. 
Within this radius he should, with reasonably good roads, he able to 
market direct. One of the aims of our road policy is to make this 
as easy as possible. The very small holder will presumably have to 
fall hack upon co-operative marketing. The improvement of roads, 
the improvement of cattle, and co-operation must all play their part 
in the elimination of superfluous operations and transactions. 

Oral E(vidence. 

48.937. The Chairman: Mr. Mitchell, you are Secretary, Communications 
Board, Punjab? — Yes. 

43.938. 'We have your note of evidence which you have sent in to the 
Commission. Would you bke to make any statement at this stage in 
addition to what you have already sent in, or may we ask you a few 
questions? — have nothing to add to miy written statement 

43.939. You state on page 93 of the Punjab memorandum*; “It must 
be admitted that, at present, the production of fruit, poitatoes and other 
crops IS seriously handicapped by bad and expensive transport.” Is it 
because the particular districts in which those things are grown are badly 
served in the matter of roads? — ^Yes. 

43.940. "lb it part of your programme to put that right? — ^ I have 
explained in the memorandum, we are at present concentrating on the 
richer districts in the plains. 

43.941. From paragraph 84, page 106 of the memorandum* I judge that 
you think the opening for tramways is very limited? — ^Yes. 

43,943. Is any experimental work being done in that direction? — ^Not at 
present, we are hoping that new railways -will fill the gaps; if not, wa 
shall have to re-oonsider tramways. 

43.943. Do yon expect motor transport -bo come in in the near future 
in the Punjab for carrying agricultural produce? — ^Nbt for carrying 
agricultural produce, that is the ordinary hulk crops. 

43.944. The cultivator has his buEocks, and it would be no gain for 
him to pay a high rate while his .buUocks are doing nothing? — ^Not only 
is that the case, but with his own transport he is free to market his 
produce whenever he wants to. 

43.945. Have yon had any experiments or has any firm carried out 
experiments in track or half-track vehicles in the Punjab? — ^Ndj but a 

*Memoraiidum prepared by the Punjab Government for the Commission (not 

printed). 
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proposal was submitted by a firm whicb. was passed on to tbe Nortli- 
Westem Hallway authorities, who were, it was thought, best equipped 
to manage such an undertaHng, especially as through booking would bo 
beneficial; but they have, I think, dropped it for the present. 

43,946 Through booking from the village to the town? — ^In certain cases 
these subsidiary services might lead to the creation of new markets ofic 
the railway and in that case this would be beneficial. 

43.947. On pages 111-113 you give the new classification of roads. 
Class I roads are a charge O'U provincial revenues; class II partly a charge 
on the provincial revenues and partly on local funds. Can you tell us .»t 
all the total amount granted to local anthorities in relief? — ^In the current 
year about 16 lakhs have been given, that is to say 7 laklis is relief in 
the matter of maintenance, and the rest is for development. 

43.948. Entirely in class IIP — Yes. 

43.949. And then the balance, class HI, are entirely under the District 
Boards? — ^Yea; a further 1,000 miles (300 metalled) of class II roads will, 
hy the next financial year, he removed from the charge of the District 
Boards, and placed in class I. 

43.960. Was there a serious deterioration of the roads as a result of 
their being handed over to the District Boards? — ^Deterioration was gradual 
for one reason or another, hut was aggravated and came to a head by 
the rise m prices and increase of motor traffic following the war. 

43.961. Has this change which you have here described, according to 
which various roads have been charged on provincial revenues, had the 
efi^ect of taiking away the responsibility for the roads altogether from 
certain District Boards P — ^No. 

43.962. They have got quite enough to practice on? — Yes. 

43.963. That is an important consideration, and yon do pay regard to 
the educational value derived by members of these Boards by their having 
responsibibty for roads? — Yes; not more than 26 per cent, of the mileage 
is in class I. 

43.964. A good proportion of the commercial roads have passed from 
class II into class IP — '"We do not expect a further transfer save in 
exceptional cases, for another fifteen years. We have now got 1,760 miles 
unmetalled in claes^ I which we have recently taken over and with our 
present programme it will take about fifteen years to metal that mileage and 
put it in first-class order. 

43.965. Would certain roads in class III pass into class H ?— -Possibly , 
as a matter of fact we will probably in course of timio remove the 
distinction between class Hi and blass HI roads. It has been suggested 
that the system of providing grants-in-aid for class H roads may lead to 
tho neglect of class HI roads and Qovernment intend eventually 
to remove this distinction. The difficulty at present is that the records 
of local bodies are faulty and it is difficult to obtain accurate figures 
for class III roads upon which to frame a programme showing what it will 
cost to extend grants-in-aid to all class II and class HI roads. 

48.966. So far as the ordinary cultivator is coiioerned he would probably 
derive more benefit from a substantial improvement in the condition of 
class in roads than from any other step; for him these class IH roads 
constitute the bottle-neck connecting the villages? — In a sense, yee- but 
classes I and n are the roads leading to markets upon which traffic 
^ncentrates; I might explain that class HI roads are in charge of 

- District Boards, but village roads are the property of the village 

Mr. K. Q. Mitchell 
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43.957. On page 2 oi your note of evidence, in answer to our 
Question 4 (d), yoxi say that the Communicationa Board has. endeavoxired 
to initiate a campaign by oirering two-thiids grants-in-aid to any District 
Board whicli would produce a scheme of improvement m a chosen group 
of villages. First of all, what is the Communicationa Board P — It is a 
Board composed of 12 officials and seven non-officials, the officials repre- 
senting all those Departments of Government which are likely to be 
interested in the development of communications. It is advisory with 
regard to the classiheation of roads and suggests railway extensions; it is 
also to a certain extent executive in that it has taken over the super- 
vision of class II roads and directly finances the improvement of road 
communications oLher than class I. 

43.958. How are tho non-oificial members chosen? — ^Tliey are appointed 
by the Governor on the recommendation of the Minister for Agriculture, 
who is President of the Board. 

43,969. Has the Board any fund of its ownP — Yes, we get these 16 laklis 
about which I have told you. 

43.960. Does the Board present a budget? — ^Yes, I submit a budget 
for the Board; certain proposals are approved of for the coming year 
and they are submitted in the usual way to the Government in the shape 
of a budget which the Public Works Department incorporate in their own 
budget. 

48.961. Ill the matter of any particular offer that has been made, has 
any good followed P — iWe have just completed something in that direction. 
In Muzzafargarh, for village road improvements we offered 76 per cent., 
and I have just received news that they have finished improving certain 
village roads aggregating 100 miles, we have also got a scheme in Sialkot 
District of about 40 miles which we expect to start very soon. In one 
or two cases the intention was to do this work, as part of, or with the 
consolidation of holdings, but that has not matured. I do not know 
what has happened to these cases but I am inquiring. 

43.962. Have you anything to tell the Oommiasion about the scheme for 
the development of agricultural railways? — That is a matter which Colonel 
We-lton will prefer to explain, and I understand that he is appearing 
before you as a witness, in which case all the information that is desired 
will be supplied by him. I can, however, give you an outline of the 
scheme. 

•13,903. ft was suggested that you wore the appropriate officer? — ^As. 
1 say, I nan give you only the outlines, whereas Colonel Walton will 'be able 
to give you fuller and more detailed particulars. 

43.964. Sir Sinry Lawrence t Ai’e there anj tolls on roads in the Pro- 
vince? — Yos, on one road only, namely the Rawalpindi-Murree road. 

43.965. Have they ever been levied on any other road or roads? — I do 
not think so; there are certain toEs on boat bridges and ferries in one 
or two places; but the road which I have just mentioned is the only one 
I know of on which a toll is levied. For the eighteen years that I have been 
in this Province I have never heard of any case other than that, 

43.966. Has the policy of developing your roads by instituting tolls been 
considered and rejected? — I could not say that it has been considered very 
seriously; it was considered prima facie and rejected; at least we have 
never got to the point where we considered that it was worth while laying 
any such proposals even before the Communications Board for discussion, 
liecause it was felt that the agriculturist who is the chief taxpayer is the 
chief user of the road and there is no particular object in imposing a 
separate ce&S. 
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43j967. You rocogniso that the construction and improvement of roads 
in England was originally based on the toll system? — ^Tes. 

43,968 And that that system applies in various other provinces in India? 
— I am not aware of that. 

43.969. Bvr Thomas Middleton • We ihave had a good deal of evidence as 
to the deplorable condition of village roads. Do you think it would be 
possible by any scheme to get villagers to combine to improve their own 
roads .P — Under the Punjab Village Panchayats’ Act it is one of the dutdes 
of the village panchayats to look after village roads, but so far I do not 
think it can be said ihat they are functioning in that respect at all. 

43.970. I understand the difficulty is that the repairing of roads is a 
matter for the village menials and that the cultivators wiU not themselves 
combine to do repair work? — ^Possibly so, but I do not know. 

43.971. Sir James MacKenna: You are an officer of the Public Works 
Department P — Yes. 

43.972. What are your duties as {Secretary of the Board? Do you 
exercise the power of inspection? — Yes; under the rules as they stand 1 
am the officer who is to give technical sanction to all road and bridging 
projects of District Boards in respect of class II and class III roads. 

43.973. Are any members of the Board elected by the Legislative Council 
or are they all nominated? — ^They are ah nominate. 

43.974. What is the position with reference to finance? When a work 
is passed by the Communications Board, is that the end of it, subject to 
finance being available P — ^Tbe position is tiiis. Once a road is, on our 
recommendation taken by Government into class I, Qoveriinient, in the 
Public Works Department, budgets for funds, the execution of tho class I 
programme is entirely in the hands of the Government in the Public Works 
Department though the Commumcations Board may be consulted about it, 
or tender advice sponte swi with respect to other roads we frame our 
budget and allot grants. I am responsible for the proper execution of the 
work carried out by local bodies with these grants. 

48.976. ^ Professor Qa/nguLee ; Are District Boards represented on your 
Communications Bocrd? — Yes; I could not give yon the exact figures, but 
It includes several members and one or two of the Vice-Chairmen of lihe 
District Boards 

43.976. I see that the District Boards of your Province have lately raised 
their local rates; are they spending more money on roads than they used 
to? — Yes. 

43.977. You refer to village panchayats. Have the village panchayats 
necessary funds for looking after village roads? — I understand they have 
power to raise funds, which they do not exercise. 

43.978. They can raise a local cess? — Yes. 

43.979. Ton do not know whether they utilise that provision in the Act 
or not? — ^I gather that they do not. 

43.980. Mr. Calvert . You point out there is need for more experimental 
work. Are you now carrying out certain experiments P— Not now. 

^,^1. Have you any funds to carry cm these experiments? — There is 
a ^OTence of opinion. I hold that experiments should be rather oen- 
trahsed at the beadc[uarters of the Government; the other view is that 
experimen-te should be left very largely to the Executive Engineers and 
people in the districts and that view at present prevails. 

4S,982. Have you worked out the relative costs of transport on metalled 
and unmetalled roads to show that metalled roads are really economic?— No. 

Mr. K. a. Mitchell 
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4Sj983. Could you tell ub ■what happened -to the scheme in Sholapur Dis- 
i/nct for raising a loan to m^t all the permanent expenditure on certain 
road improvements? — I cannot give you the exact figures, hut I think 
it involved an expenditure of 7^ lakhs of which 25 per cent- is given by 
us as gran-t-in-aidj 26 per cent, in -the form of loan, and 60 per cent, is found 
hy the District Board from i-ta own resources. 

43,984 Was that loan sanctioned? — Yes, the work is in progress. 

43,986. In reply to Sir Henry Lawrence did you say that there were 
■bolls on any bridge in the Punjab now? — The ous^tom prevails on boat 
bridges in certain parts, for instance on the Beasin Kangra and the Jhelum 
.at Khurhab. 

43,966. But not on permanent bridges? — ^No. 

{The witness withdi ew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m on Friday ^ 4th March, 1927. 
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Friday, March 4th, 1927. 
LAHORE. 


Present 

The 3Iabquess of Linlithgow, D.L. {Chnirnuni). 


Sir Henry Stavbley Lawrence, 
K.CS.L, IC.S. 

Sir Thohas Middleton, K.B.E., 
C.B, 

Rai Bahadur Seb Ganga Ram, Kt., 
0 1.E , M.V.O. 


Sir James IMacKenna, Kt., C.l.E. 
I.C.S. 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., 1 C.S. 
Professor N. GanghIjEe 
M r B. S. Kamat. 


Mr. C. A. Barron. C.S.I , C.I.E , C V.O., I.C.S ) , 

Mr. W. noBTOia, B.Sc. \ ( Mewhm 

Mr J. A Madan, I C S ) t jo ^ • 

Mr. F. W. H. Smith \Jovii Serrefanei^. 


Lt. Col, W. C, H. FORSTER, M.B., D.P.H., 

Director of Public Health, Punjab, 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 25. — ^Wbleabb of Rural Population. — {a) The Punjab with 
monotonous rogulaauty heads the list of provincial mortalities, this unhappy 
position ibeing due to the incidence in epidemic form of preventable ddseasee 
of which the more important are plague, malaria, smallpox and relapsing 
fever. The problem of improving the provincial mortality rate is, therefore, 
a problem of preventing anch diseases and oonsoquently resolves itself into 
a^ consideration of general sanitation. The population being in tho propor- 
tion of 90 per^ cent, rural to 10 per cent, urban, it follows that substantial 
improvement in the provincial death-rate will only be effected by substan- 
tial improvement in rural sanitation. The term “ rural sanitation ” re- 
q^uires some form ^ conventional definition, hut in the present instance, 
instead of attempting a comprehensive definition, it will be convenient to 
consider from the remedial point of view firstly, the general machinery 
external to the district for dealing with sanitary problems and secondly, 
the machinery within the district itself. 


MIaohinery external to the niBTmoT. 

(1) Public Health is at least as important as Hduoation and the Director 
of Public Health should occupy the same position in relation to the Minister 
and the Governor as the Director of Public Instruction The Director of 
Public Instruction is officially IJnder-Secretajy to the Minister and m 
consequence doala directly with tho Minister, has a weekly interview with 
the ^vernor, and^ aU files affecting his department pass through his hands. 

With tho Public Health Department tho position is otherwise. Tho 
Director of Public Health prepares schemes for the improvement of the 
Public Health, submits them to a lay Secretary, and that is the end of the 
matter for the time being. He may be called in for a verbal consultation 
with the Minister, but he does not see the file, takes no active part in the 
discussion which ensues on his proposal, and may only see the Minister or 
Governor by request. In due ooui-se he receives an intimation to the effect 
that the proposal has been accepted or rejected. This system, which excludes. 
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•expert knowledge of Public Health problems from GoTornment disoussiona 
and which ensures that the Public Health shall always be at the mercy of 
chance criticism by lay men has been strongly inveighed against by the 
British Medical Association. The matter was represented to the Secretary 
of State who sympathetically undertook to press on the Indian administra- 
tions the advisability of reform in this respect, but so far as the Punjab 
IS concerned the position is worse than it was nine years ago. 

(2) All oflSloers of the Indian Oivil Service at the commencement of their 
service in India are given a preliminary training in such aspects of their 
work as civil administration, legal procedure, revenue, etc., but they are 
not given an elementai'y training in Public Health admnistxation. I con- 
sider that every Indian Civil Service officer should be given a preliminary 
■training which would provide him with a working knowledge of Public 
Health adimnistration and its vital importance to the community as a 
whole. It is no reflection on an Indian Civil Service officer to say that he 
starts hiB career with no knowledge o^f Public Health admmisti ation or its 
importance, and it would ibe no reflection on him to give him a training 
which would enhance his value as an Administrator. The fate of a district 
in matters sanitary is very largely in the hands of the Deputy Commissioner 
who can hardly be expected to display enthusiasm for a subject which he 
does not understand and which his official training has led him to believe 
is of minor importance and not worth much of his -11106 and energy I 
have reason to believe that the proposal would be acceptable to the Indian 
•Civil Service and I know it would greatly raise the standard of attention 
accorded to ruial sanitation. 

(3) Finance . — ^Apart from certain obhgations accepted in ioto as a pro- 
vincial charge, Public Health measures in the rural areas are financed 
partly from the income of the District Board and partly by grants-m-aid 
■from provincial revenues. Direct taxation being 'as unpopular with the 
'Oriental races as it is with the Latin the principle of unlimited rating is 
not aooep-ted. For its income the District Board is dependent on a rate 
which is limited to a maximum at present not exceeding one-eighth of the 
asseseed rateable value of the area within its jurisdiction. As the assessment 
IS only re-newed at considerable intervals — ^thirty years or so — and as most 
District Boards have arrived at the maximum leviable rate it inav he taken 
for all practical purposes that the income of the District Board is fixed 
and inelastic. Consequently there is a general scramble for money amongst 
the spending departments of the Board and, human nature being what it is, 
only those projects which command the support of influential members secure 
adequate financial provision. Until recently Public Health wa.s not repre- 
senii^ on the District Boards and at the time of writing, although this will 
be remedied in the coming financial year, it is represented on less than 12 
out of the 29 Boards The chances of Public Health receiving adequate 
finanoinl provision can be gauged accordingly Public Health is in fact 
grossly neglected and such areas within a district as receive special treat- 
ment usually do so 'in consequence of the accident of association with some 
influential member of the Board. It may he taJeen as axiomatic that whilst 
every District Board will cheerfully incur bankruptcy on account of schools 
no District Board is willing to spend the smallest moiety of its income on 
Public Health projects which do not offer some personal advantage to 
individual members of the Board. The sub-joined table shows bow Public 
Health is treated financially in the case of one of the most prosperous and 
advanced distincts. With regard to the actual expenditure it will be noted 
that although this district was afflicted with au epidemic of plague responsi- 
ble for over 400 deaths weekly, and also with a coincident epidemic of small- 
pox, the total expenditure on Public Health for a rural population of 
€93,609, was under £1,300. 
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Statement snowiNa expendittieb on ptjbiiIo health, with percentage 

TO TOTAL INCOME, BY THE DISTEIOT BOARD, LtALLPDRi FOR QUINQUENNIUM, 

1921-22 TO 1926-26. 


Year. 

J 

Total income of 
the Board. 

Expenditure on 
Public Health. 

Percentage 


Es. 

Es. 


1921-22 


11,107 

0-924 

1922-23 


9,484 

0-875 

1923-24 

11,93,678 

8,237 

0-690 

1924-25 


16,843 

1-46 

1925-26 

14,14,104 

17,551 

1-24 


Eemarka. 


Although the Pronnce is always on the verge of an epidemic*, hnancial 
provision for anti-epidemic measures, unless the Deputy GommiBsiouer is 
insistent, is always hopelessly inadequate. When an epidemic disease breaks 
out the District Board as a general rule does nothing on the plea iliat it 
has practically no funds — which is true in the sense that it has made no 
provision for the contingency — and that if it did spend the little money 
budgetted for anti-epidemio measures on this particular outbreak there 
would he no money left for the next outbreak of epidemio disease — >a_ form 
of sophistry whicih appeal’s to carry great weight, government provides a 
certain sum of money lu the Public Health budget for the purpose of assist- 
ing District Boards in combating outbreaks of epidemic i^sease by means 
of grant-in-aid, but a grant-in-aid is only supposed to be given wh^ the 
District Board has exhausted its own budget provision for anti-opideonaio 
measures and consequently a difficult position arises. In practice the 
Director of Public Health, anxious to get something done, offei s the District 
Board a lump sum grant and this may he accepted. Not infrequently, 
howover, the District Board, possibly in the hope of avoiding inconvenient 
enquiries into its budget provisiou, may stultify ihe whole scheme by post- 
poning consideration of the matter “ until the next meeting.” As meetings 
only take place at monthly intervals, by this system of procrastination con- 
sideration of ihe subject can he postponed until the epidemio has either 
died out, at a cost in human life which never disturbs the District Board, 
or assumed dimeusions which make further procrastination impossible. 

There is another aspect of this financial question which requires con- 
sideration. The Public Health Department periodically submits to Gk)vern- 
ment schemes having for their object the creation of a permanent preventive 
organisation for rural circles but such schemes are adversely criticised 
on the ground that they do not reveal any pio tuia effort on the part of 
the District Boards. As District Boards will not make such effort, and as 
the Public Health Department cannot compel them to do so, tho general 
result is bad for the Punjabi peasant who contributes his quota to the 
highest provincdal mortality in India. 

My remedy for his state of affairs is as follows; — 

(i) After proper enquiry Government, in the case of each district, should 
fix fpT a term of years, either in form of a percentage of total income or a 
definitely named sum, the budget provision the District Board must make in 
respect of Public Health. 

The budget of tho District Board being subject to approval by the Com- 
missioner of the Division, this ohamge comd be effected by executive order, 

(ii) Government should take to itself the power otf imposing, and if neces- 
sary collecting and expending on behalf of the Distri^ Board, a special 
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rate for Public Health purpqsee over and above the lixod maximum not 
exceeding l/32nd of the assessed rateable value of the area controlled by 
the District Board. 

Once the District Board is dofinitoly given to understand that human 
life IS of value, that it will no longer be a'lloired to assess human life at its 
own valuation, and that if it does not concenLrato on improving the Public 
Health the area as a whole will be lialblo to excess rating, there will lie a 
marked improvement in the present state of aifoirs. On the other hand 
once Government has definitely decided what must bo the local contribution 
towards public Ixealtli measures it will bo in a position to decide tho extent 
to which it should supplement that effort from Provincial revenues, 

(4) Law . — Legislation representing the combined effort of a community 
brought to booi’ on a particular question, and combinod effort boiiig tho 
strongest weapon civilisation has furnished, it is but natural that proveutivo 
medicine, which is concerned to regulate individual aud group action in 
tho interest of the communal whole, should derive its aulhority from 
legislation. 

Quite apart from any question of now statutes 1 am strongly of ophiioii 
that in the interests of the rural poimlation our existing public hooltli 
legislation requires to bo put on a different basis. To make the point clear 
it will be necessary to give an outline sketch of the existing administrative 
areas of the Province. 

The unit is tho district, analogous to the English Gounty, the Province 
being divided up into 29 Distrieta. Tho District is sub-divided into /c/i.s/ls, 
a tfih'yil being analogous to an Englisli liurnl Diatnot, and tho trhuil la 
further sub-divided into zails, the zml being analogous to tho English pariali. 

In a district there may be any or all of tho following classes of urban 
areas : — 

First Gass Municipality analogous to the English County Borough. 

Second Gass Municipality analogous to the Knglish ivrmiusipal 
Borough. 

Notified Area, Small Town, analogous to bhe English Urban District. 

Stated in tabular form the comparison with England is as follows; — . 

Punjal). KncfhouL 

The District . . . . ... ... Tho County. 

Ui'lian- Arras. 

First Class Municipality County Borough. 

Second Class Municipality Municipal Borough. 

Notified Area... 

Small Town ... 

liural Areas. 

Tho Tehsil ... ... ... The liural District. 

Tho Zail ... ... ... . , The Parish. 

English Public Health legislation, which in principle if not in substance 
stands as a nioclel, is on the following principle. — ^It lays down wliat shall 
or aball not be clone in regard to major sanitary mattors and then for 
each administrative area nominates a local authority termed “ a Sanitary 
Authority ’’ responsible for the execution of the law within its area. Thus, 
if an act is defined by Elnghsh Public Health legislation as constituting 
a nuisance, then that act is a nuisance throughout the whole country and 
it is the duty of tho local sanitary authorities bo abate such nuisances 
within their areas. 


llrbau Districb, 
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Punjab Public Health legislation, and all public health legislation in 
India known to me, is on a totally different principle. It first defines an 
area and then in regard to major sanitary matters lays down what shall 
or shall not be done in that area Further the public health piovisions 
of the various Acts differ greatly for different classes of areas, and large 
areas are practically untouched by public health legislation. Thus nuisances 
are only legislated for within municipal limits and legally speaking it is 
impossible to commit a nuisance in any area to which the Municipal Act 
does not apply. Similarly failure to notify a listed infectious disease is 
an offence within municipal limits and not an offence outside such limits. 
This illogical and extremely inefficient system of legislation has led to a 
series of Acts, each of which is designed to take in some of the area 
previously untouched and to make some sort of provision for pubhe health 
within it. Thus in addition to the pubhe health provisions of the Municipal 
Act we have the public health provisions of the District Board’s Act, Small 
Town’s Act and the Panchayat’s Act, and in other Provinces there is even 
legMation to deal with individual villages. 

What is required and urgently required is a consolidating Public Health 
Act on the lines of the English Act of 1875 which will regulate major 
sanitary matters for the Province as a whole and constitute local Sanitary 
Authorities for the existing administrative areas. If this be done, an'd 
sooner or later it must be done, it will at once become evident that in the 
rural areas there is a large gap which must be filled by the creation of 
an entirely new local Sanitary Authority for the teJiail. Repeating the 
comparison with England I state the local Sanitary Authorities for the 
existing administrative areas : — 


Punjah. 

District — District Board 
Urban 

1st Class Munioi-1 

pality. (The Municipal 

2nd Class Munioi- T Committee, 
pahty. ) 

The Notified Area The Notified Area 
Small Town. or Small Town 

Committee. 


England. 

County — County Council. 

Areas. 

The County The Urban County 
Borough. ( Council, 

The Municipal T or 

Borough. ' TheBoroughCouncil. 
TheUrbanAreas The Urban District 
Council. 


The Tehsil — Nil. . 
The Zail — Nil . 


Rural Areas. 
The Rural District 

The Parish , . 


The Rural District 
Council. 

The Parish Council, 


I would strongly urge the creation of Tefhsil Boards or committees, the 
title IS immaterial, exercising functions analogous to those of the English 
Rural District Councils and related to the District Board as the En^ish 
Rural District Council is related to the County Council. The present system 
whereby the District Board functions as the Executive Sanitary Authority 
for all the rural circles of the district operates to the disadvantage of those 
circles, the unit being many times too large both from the point of view 
of area and population. Take, for example, the district of Ferozepore with 
an area of 4,286 square miles and a population in the rural circles of 986,428, 
It is absurd to suggest that any Board can function efficiently as an 
Executive Sanitary Authority for such an area and population. In the 
circumstances it is not surprising that rural sanitation as a whole is grossly 
neglected, and that if any rural circle is favoured with special treatment, 
it owes it to the accident of association with some particular interest 
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commanding influence in the Board. Tehsil Boai-ds, if properly constituted, 
would ensure equal treatment for all the rural circles of the district, and 
as the t&hsil is recognised as a necessary administrative area for the purpose 
of general administration, there is no reason why it should not be recognised 
as a necessary admimstrative area lor efficient pubho health administration. 
I would not, however, go below the tehsil. English administration hap 
found Little use for the Parish Council and a corresponding institution in 
the Punjab would serve no useful purpose. 

In addition to consolidating public health legislation on the line suggested 
I would press for inclusion of the principle that in matters of grave 
impoi lance, where the Executive Medical Officer of Health is unable to 
obtain satisfaction from his local Sanitary Authority, the onus of deciding 
for or against remedial action, and of compelling the local Sanitary Authority 
to take such action when necessary, should be on the Ministry of Health. 
This principle is merely an application of the general principle that it is 
the duty oi a Government to govern. Local Government is an arrange- 
ment for administrative efficiency conceived in the interests of the general 
public, which interests the supreme Government is concerned to guard, but 
in setting up Local Authorities and delegating to them certain powers the 
supreme Government does not and cannot part with its right and duty to 
compel a recalcitrant Local Authority to do what is necessary in the 
interests of the public, or in alternative act for it. 

Existing public health legislation in the Punjab belongs to the Pre-Beform 
era and is designed inter aha for the express purpose of enabling Govern- 
ment to dis.avow all responsibility for action or inaction in regard to matters 
sanitary. In the case of the Municipal Act, which is the type Act, th« 
onus of action to remedy matters which the local Sanitary Authority refuse* 
to remedy is thrown on the Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner, 
whose action in turn is subject to review by Government — an ideal method 
of securing inaction. Public Health, however, is now a transferred subject 
controlled by a Minister directly answerable to the Legislative Council, 
with a strong advisory personnel at his service, and the responsibility for 
action or inaction should be his. The general public through its elected 
representatives should be in a position to know definitely who is responsible 
for action or inaction and to decide its attitude accordingly. 

Acceptance of this principle, which is recognised in Englisli legislation, 
would greatly strengthen the position ot the Minister by lemoving to the 
purely legal spheie matbeis which, if relegated as at present to semi-cabinet 
decision, might be kept ponding indefi.nit6ly. 

DiSTBIOT MAOHINBliT. 

For the suppression of outbreaks of epidemic diseases, the following 
agencies are necessary . — 

(1) A reporting agency which can be relied on to give prompt 
information of the occurrence of epidemic diseases. 

(2) A skilled agency for the application of appropriate anti-epidemic 
measures. 

The district machinery is seriously in defect in respect of both 
agencies. 

(1) The existing reporting agency is a village official who is supposed to 
report to the nearest police post, and in certain specified cases, as, for 
example, cholera, simultaneously to the nearest dispensary. Even if this 
arrangement were scrupulously observed by the village officials, it would be 
unsatisfactory from the point of view of the District Pubhc Health agency 
because of the great delay involved. Police posts are few and far between 
— there are only 418 in the whole Province — and in large tracts of country 
dispensaries are fewer still. Excluding the case when the dispensary is 
informed, invaluable time is lost whilst the information is being conveyed 
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from the village to the police post and tiience to the District Public HotUth 
agency. Even when the dispensary is informed the lesult may be very 
unsatisfacTory, as irill be explained later. 

In practice, however the arrangement is seldom observed by the village 
officials, and I will quote two recent examples to show what ordinarily 
happens. 

Last yeai' an outbreak of cholera occurred in a village in the Northern 
Punjab. The outbreak was not reported by the village officials, but eventu- 
ally rumours reached the police post that something was wrong and 
the information was jmssed on to the nearest dispensary and to the District 
Medical Officer of Health. By that time so many deaths had occurred 
that the inhabitants had begun to fly from the village. The outbreak was 
suppressed in a few days by the District Public Health Department, hut 
in the meantime the fugitives, carrying infection with them, had started 
a senes of secondary outbreaks all up the line. Cholera is comparatively 
easy to deal with, and if the outbreak had been reported at once it could 
have been suppressed very quickly; there would certainly have been no 
secondary epidemics. 

Again, in the case of plague, villages infected after the 16th April are 
list^ for special treatment during the off-season — ^August to October — for 
the purpose of preventing recrudescence. Last year a speoi‘a’1 staff was 
employed in the Ambala Division — the worst infected area — ^to ensure 
thorough application of these off-season measures, but in spite of rewards 
for information, payment for special messengers, etc., it was found by the 
end of October that a number of the villages in which plague occurred had 
been infected after the 15th April but had not been listed for special 
treatment because the villages had not reported the infection. 

Without pwm^t information, a public health agency is powerless to deal 
with epidemic diseases, and it is obvious that the present system in the 
rural circles requires overhauling. Whatever system he adopted, it must 
be recognised that the primary reporting agency must always be the village 
official. The question is — ^to whom should he report? Eeporting to police 
stations IS unpopular, and the alternative of reporting to revenue patwo/ris 
has been tried and found wanting. I am of opinion that tho remedy is to be 
found in the village schoolmaster for the following reasons : — 

(a) Schools peatly exceed in number any other class of possible 
reporting station, and their number is rapidly increasing. In the 
Earnal District, for example, in a year ox two the number of schools 
V7ill be ten times as great as the number of pahocuri circles and forty 
times as great as the number of police posts. 

(b) The village schoolmaster is in a position to know sooner and 
better than anyone else what is happening in the villages from which 
his pupils are drawn. 

(c) The village schoolmaster runs the rural post office and knows the 
beet and qmckest route by which information can be transmitted. 

(d) By oo-operation with the Education Department eohoolmastera 
receive an elementary training in hygiene and sanitation, and so, in 
addition to acting as a reporting agency, they could render first aid in 
dealing with epidemic diseases pending the arrival of the skilled agency. 

This scheme has been discussed informally with the Education Depart- 
ment, and it is understood that no objection would be raised to it. 

(2) The question of the skilled agency for the application of anti-epidemic 
measures being of vital importance to the rural population, indeed the 
possibility of reducing the provincial mortality to reasonable dimensions is 
very largely dependent on the handling of this matter, I shall deal with 
it at some length. 

Leaving out of consideration constructive works undertaken by engiiieers 
and architects, the Public Health work of a country is done by the general 
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body of Medical Practitioners, the superior control of whom la secured by 
legislation and. executed by a small body of specially trained executiTe 
of&cers known as Medical (Mcers oi Health. The Geneial Practitioner, by 
means of the death certificate, which states the cause of death, provides the 
basal data for all measures of Public Health, he leports the occurrence of 
infectious disease to the authoiity responsible for d^ealing with the wider 
issues of such cases and at once himself takes the necessary steps to 
prevent any further spread of such disease; in the case of insanitary condi- 
tions requiring remedial constructive worl^ he is usually the person who 
draws attention to them, he complies -with all requests or instructions tians- 
mitted to him by the various Public Health ageicies; and generally speak- 
ing he works up to the great principle that the pnmaiy object of m^ical 
science is the prevention of sickness and mortality. 

The degree of efficiency with which such Public Health service is rendered 
will depend in the first instance on the way in which the General Prac- 
titionerate is spaced over the country. If, for example, the rural areas are 
devoid of Medical Practitioners, no Public Health service will be rendered 
in those areas. In all advanced countries the necessity for such service in 
the rural areas is accepted, and in order to permanently secure such service 
the country is parcelled out into workable areas, for the service of each 
of which a General Practitioner is given a subsidy from public funds 
sufficient to secure him a livelihood. In this way a minimum medical 
service for the rural areas is secured, and in countries where the rural 
ai-eas can support additional independent practitioners still greater service 
is secured. 

The service which the subsidised practitioner must render in return for 
the subsidy varies in different countries, but, generally speaking, in addition 
to such service as every Medical Practitioner is required by law to give — 
ceitifying the cause of death, reporting infectious disease and dealing with 
it, etc. — ^he must give free medical service to the poor and perform certain 
specified Public Health duties, such as vaccination. 

This IS the system in vogue in England, and as England possesses the 
highest trained Medical Practitionerate in the world closely dotted all over 
the country, the degree of Public Health service she receives is correspond- 
ingly high and properly reflected in her death rate. In recent years the 
number of medical men and women employed exclusively on Public Health 
duties and paid from public funds in England has greatly increased, hut 
this does not affect the general argument. In the Punjab, however, the 
General Medical Practitioner is unknown in the rural circles, which in 
consequence are deprived of the public health service ordinarily rendered 
by such practitioner. As the rural circles do not offer the necessary induce- 
ment in the way of private practice to attract medical practitioners, the 
Public Health Department, after the great influenza epidemic of 1918, 
put up a scheme to remedy the deficiency. The scheme aimed at providing 
a General Medical Practitioner fo^r every 100 square miles of rural territory 
who would receive a subsidy from public ftmds sufficient to secure appli- 
cants, and in return would be under obligation to render certain specified 
services within his area. These obligatory services included. — 

(1) Free medical service, including medicines for the poor. 

(2) Medical attendance on specified District and Government servants. 

(3 All public health duties within his area, such as vaccination, 

plague inoculation, anti-epidemic measures, etc. 

He was to tour his aiea, visiting the villages in it at prescribed intervals, 
to comply with the instructions of the District Medical Officer of Health, 
and to supervise the work of any special public health staff drafted into 
his area. This subsidised practitioner was to be the servant of the District 
Board, which would receive a grant from provincial revenues towards the 
subsidy. 
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This scLemej whicsh could have provided the rural circles with a Medical 
Practitionerate under obligation to perform efficient public health duties, 
was approved by the Sanitary Board, but has finally taken shape in a 
form which completely defeats the object of the scheme. In consequence of 
the belief eo strongly held in this Province that treatment is better than 
prevention, and that treatment can only be adequately secured by means 
of a hospital organisation, what is actually being done is to provide a 
petty hospital with one Medical Officer in charge for every 100 square 
miles of rural territory. This system, pushed to its logical conclusion, 
would require the estabhshment of a hospital in every village and in several 
parts of very large villages. 

Hospital organisation is a thing unto itself, but, quite apart from any 
question of the value of treatment, a hospital organisation can never replace 
a General Practitionerate, because, by the nature of the case, the patient 
must come to the hospital, as the essential staff, being required for duty 
at any time within the hospital, are tied to it. The inability of this organ- 
isation to serve the needs of the rural areas was fully demonstrated in 
the course of the plague epidemic of 1926 and in consequence has been 
swongly disapproved by the District Boards What actually happened was 
this With plague raging in the villages of the Ambala Division and the 
people dying like flies, the District authorities naturally assumed that the 
Medical Officers in charge of these new rural dispensaries, as they are 
called, would be available for field work against plague. In this, however, 
they were wrong. These dispensaries being petty hospitals with beds the 
Medical Officer in charge of each was quite correctly under orders not 
to leave his hospital except on the gravest emergency, and that he mnst 
be constantly on duty for specified periods during the forouoon and after- 
noon. In fact, so far as the dispensaries were concerned, if plague cases 
were brought to them, or people desiring inoculation weie brought to 
them, they could function, hut the Medical Officera could not leave the 
dispensary to attend to plague cases, inoculate agamsi plague, or do any 
of the essential field plague work. In one district the authorities took 
the extreme step of peremptorily shutting up these dispensaries and turning 
the staff out to work where they were resJly required, but in other districts 
it was necessary to put down a duplicate medical staff to do the work 
which would have been done by Idle Medical Officers in charge of rural 
dispensaries had they been appointed under the terms of tiie original 
scheme. In consequence it is not surprising that four of the five District 
Boards of the Ambala Division have passed resolutions calling on Govern- 
ment to revert to the original scheme, and their example is being followed 
by other District Boards elsewhere in the Province which had similar 
experience. If this system of endeavouiing to meet the requirements of 
the rural areas by means of petty hospitals is persisted in, then it is 
obvious that a duplicate staff must be put down to carry out the duties 
which only a Medical Practitioner, free to move about as necessary, can 
perform — ^which would mean the separation of therapeutic and preventive 
work down to the very last point, namely the practitioner. No oo-untry 
could afford such an expensive and inefficient system, and therefore, until 
It IS recognised that hospital must be limited to the service of the needs 
of the General Practitioner and that such Practitioner combines in himself 
and provides practically all the preventive and therapeutic service of a 
country, the prospect for the Punjabi peasant is extremely gloomy. The 
position could be remedied to meet the wishes of the District Authorities 
and the requirements of the rural ai’eas without any additional expense 
whatever and without in any way clashing with the general principles of 
administration All that is required is to conveit the petty hospital 
buildings into a suitable dwelling place for the Medical Officer, prescribe bis 
duties as laid down in the original scheme, and give the Government 
grant towards the subsidy from the Public Health budget instead of the 
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Medical budget. If this be done then the rural areas will have dotted 
over them at convenient intervals medical men to whom the village school- 
master can report, whom the District Medical Officer of Health can rely 
on for all the essential Public Health services, and who will give the sick 
treatment in no way inferior to that which they receive under the petty 
hospital scheme. Further, if my proposal as to the TeKvl Boards be 
adopted, one of these Medical Officers, as in the case of the English Rural 
Districts, would function as deputy Health Officer for the tshsil under 
the District Medical Officer of Health. 

Before leaving this subject it is necessary to expose some of the fallacies 
inherent in the assumption that a rural hospital organisation could ever 
materiSplly affocb tli6 docith rate of the Province. 

First in the case of plague. For the 24 years 1901 to 1924 the total 
number of deaths from plague in the Punjab was, in round numbers, 
3,000,000, the average annual number being 126,000. The case moitahfcy 
for untreated cases of plague in the Province is generally estimated at 
70 per cent , which means in round numbers there were 4,300,000 cases of 
plague during the teat period. Up-to-date no method of treating plague 
which is capable of appreciably affecting the case mortality has been dis- 
covered, but to give the hospitals every advantage we will assume that 
hospital treatment could reduce the case mortality to 66 per cent. If, 
therefore, a hospital organisation capable of treating everyone of the 
4,300,000 cases had been m existence there would still have been a total 
death roll of 2,795,000, equal to an annual death roll of 116,000 as against 
126,000 — a saving of 9,000 lives per annum, which total would only affect 
the provincial rate by a decimal point. The hospital organisation for such 
a purpose would mean the establishment of very large hospitals in a very 
large percentage of the number of villages in the Province, which is not 
a practical possibility. On the other hand we know from experience ihat 
a Oeneral Medical Practitionerate of moderate dimensions carrying out 
anti-plague measures could have greatly reduced the incidence of plague and 
in this way have materially affected the death rate. 

Secondly, malaria. The acute malaria season os practically limited to 
three months, and although treatment is notoriously efficient in the ease 
of malaria yet, as in the case of plague, in order to treat anything like 
the number of affected persons large hospitals would he required in most 
of the villages. At present, as the result of this hospital system, the 
District Authorities are driven to employing all and sundry — vaccinators, 
sanitary inspectors, revenue officials, private persons — ^for the distribution 
of quinine to the sick. 

Thirdly, relapsing fever Here again treatment is notoriously most 
^cient but unless large hospitals are established in the villages of the 
infected areas the only method of bringing treatment to them is by means 
of an itinerating Medical Officer, that is to say, by one who is in the 
position of the ordinary General Practitioner. 

As a corollary to the substitution of General Practitioners for petty 
hospitals, I am strongly of opinion that the existing so-called travelling 
dispensaries should bei put under the District Medical Officer of Health, 
as they are in the United Provinces, for example, to function as his flying 
squad in periods of epidemic stress. I also strongly advocate the employ- 
ment of at least one sanitary inspector per district. 

In conclusion, I may say that in putting forward these suggestions I have 
confined myself as far as possible to general principles. There are many 
points of detail which could be mentioned, but once general principles have 
been settled, the details will not present any great difficulty. 
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Oral Examination. 

43.987. The Chairman: Lt.-Col. T'orster, you are Director of Public Health 
in the Punjab? — ^Yes. 

43.988. fWe have a note of your evidence. Would you like to add any- 
thing to that at thifi stageP — No. 

43.989. I gather you are veiy anxious, if possible, to obtain direct access 
to the Minister P — Yes, and the Governor. 

43.990. You say the position in this respect is worse now than it was 
nine years agoP — ^Yes. 

43.991. That is, in pre-Eeform days? — The Reforms have not aiTected 
the position, it steadily improved during the early years of the Reform 
period. It is only comparatively recently that this difficulty has occurred. 

43.992. To what is the deterioration due? — I do not know. The position 
now is that the Director of Public Health does not see the files affecting 
his department, whereas before he did 

43.993. You are anxious that officers of the Indian Civil Service should 
be given a preliminary training at the commencement of their service 
111 India in that side of their responsibilities in which you are interested. 
It is the case, is it not, that some training is now given to probationersP — 
All the training that I know of is an occasional lecture given by some 
exponent of public health in England. Some of them have written to 
me to ask for some elementary details that might usefully be assimilated. 

43.994. How much time would be required to give these officers adequate 
instruction P — One month would be sufficient. 

43,996. You are not satisfied with the way in which local authorities 
are discharging their duties m the matter of health P — ^That is so. 

43.996. On page 612 of your note you suggest that after proper inquiry 
Government in the case of each district should fix for a terra of years, 
either in the form of a percentage of total inco^me or a definitely named 
sum, the budget provision which the District Board must make in respect 
of public health. Do you thmk that action of that sort would he in accord 
wiih the spirit of the constitution? — Certainly. 

43.997. You do not regard these District Boards as entirely autonomous 
bodies within their own Province? — -By no means. 

43.998. Do you see any signs of an improved outlook in this respect on 
the part of members of District Boards? — Very little. I have noticed, how- 
ever, that District Boards in districts which were particularly afflicted in the 
last plague epidemic have awakened to the fact that they will have to spend 
more than iiiey did, and in a certain number of those cases they have 
agreed amongst themselves to a percentage on public health expenditure. 
How long that will last I cannot say. 

43.999. Is there an absence of public interest in, and so of public demand 
for, health services from the District Boards? — Far from it. There is a 
most urgent demand in the Ijegislative Council. 

44.000. Then how do you account for the fact that members of District 
Boai^s are disinclined to vote sums of money for health services? — In the 
Legislative Council the revenues which will be given for those purposes are 
general revenues; that is to say, no particular cost falls on the local body, 
and the enthusiasm in tlie Council is great. When it comes to the District 
Board the enthusiasm does not exist. 

44.001. Is opinion in the district not reflected in the votes of the members 
of the District Boai'ds ? — 'No, 

44,001a. Do you think opinion in the district is likely to be reflected in 
uh-o vo'fc6^( of ixho doctorii'to wlion tlis noxt District SoSrrd election ooincs 
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along P — That is, of course, the theoretical argument, hut since the Reforms 
were introduced I have never found any important public work of that kind 
which has been made the basis of an electoral campaign. 

44.002. You do not think that a Public ‘Health Act for all India in the 
present state of things is a possibility? — ^As I proposed that that should be 
done in 1919, I cannot contradict my own suggestion; I asked in 1919 at 
the Conference of Sanitary Commissioners that it should be considered, but 
I am not prepared to say it is absolutely feasible; but my note does not 
deal with that point; what my note asks is that for the Province there 
should be a consolidated Act. 

44.003. In this matter of the organisation of your service in the districts, 
and in particular the organisation as it touches this hospital problem with 
which you deal in the note, if you had your own way, would you close the 
hospitals as hospitals? — flbet us be clear what we mean, first of all, by 
hospitals here; if, for instance, you start from Edinburgh to Newcastle, a 
distance of 122^ miles, you will leave behind you in Edinburgh one of the 
world-famous hospitals, but you will not come to another first-class hospital 
until you come to Newcastle. If you start from Lahore, you leave behind 
another famous hospital; when you have gone 36 miles distance you will 
get another first-class hospital; when you have gone another 45 miles dis- 
tance you will get another; in fact, this Province is studded with hospitals 
on a grand scale; but the hospitals I am referring to are in the urban 
areas. Primarily, there is no objection to hospitals being there. When 
you go out of the urban areas into the districts, you come to what is known 
as the dispensary. Now, this is the ihing against which I have railed in 
my note, because this dispensary is a petty hospital with a varying number 
of beds, and it is also supposed to fulfil all the functions of a rural prac- 
titioner in the rural aroas; I should certainly and emphatically cut off all 
hospital work from those dispensaries. 

44.004. In taking that view, how far are you founding yourself on your 
views of what machinery may be required to deal with epidemics and how 
far on your view as to what machinery may be required to deal with non- 
epidemic diseases, day-to-day casualties and minor ailments of the popula- 
tion? — I have not followed your question. 

41.005. Do you take the view that yon have just explained to us because 
you think that the plan you advocate is that best designed to deal wHh 
important epidemic diseases? — ^It is that which is best designed to deal 
with both 

44.006. Bioth for epidemic disease and for the ordinary minor ailments 
and casualties of the population ? — Yes. 

44.007. I suppose under your system the offtcer would be to some extent 
peripatetic? — Oertainly; he has an area. 

44.008. To what extent is it possible for the individual who thinks he 
wants medical attention to find the medical officer — 'He has his head- 
quarters. 

44.009. Does he have definite attendance times at his headquarters? — 
Yes; he is in the same position as the country practitioner at home who is 
subsidised under the poor law, he has his headquarters; he must at cer- 
tain intervals visit all parts of his aiea; but anybody who wants to see 
him can always get him at some time in the day. 

44.010. "What class of cases come into these hospital dispensari^, apai’t 
from epidemic disease cases fractures and cases of that sort? — ^Epidemic 
disease oases you never see, if you look over their records you will see that 
the cases are generally of the most trivial nature ; the entries which I have 
examined consist of statements such as the following: — [Headache, cold, 
fever, contused wound, and so on. 
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44 011. How about fractures P— 'Some of them are taten, but I have seen 
veiy few fractures entered in the lists 

44,012. How about surgical cases ?— Surgical coses go to the big hospitals. 
44 013 Minor surgical cases are not treated as bed cases in the hospitals 
attached to dispensaries?— It depends, if they have got room, they will take 
in anything, because they must show at the end of the year that they have 
had so many bed patients, and a man with a cut finger may be supplied 
with a bed if it is necessary for statistical purposes. 

44.014. Is public opiiuou at all settled on this issue? — Public opinion, as 
far as I have been able to gauge it, is very strong in my favour j in fact, 

I have been offered in one district a lakh of signatures to a petition to have 
this system which I have noted here introduced at once. I do not pretend 
to have visited all the areas or to have inquired from all of them, but in 
most of the areas the leading people are in entire agreement with me. I 
might add that we have recently had a conference by order of Government 
to consider this very question, the senior member of the oonfereuce being 
a very senior Commissioner of this Province, and that conference 
unanimously decided that this was the system which should be introduced, 

44.015. I suppose the absence of good communications in this country to 
some extent vitiates any comparison between this country and Great 
Britain such as you made a moment or two ago ? — To n. certain extent, yes ; 
but then it must be remembered that the transport of this country is 
naturally adapted to the communications. In Great Britain a man in the 
moorlands who suffers from a sudden and serious surgical emergency will 
pro rata suffer as much in his journey from that moorland to the hospital 
as a man in this country will in his journey from the tehsil to the hospital. 

I do not think, taking them as they stand relatively, there is very much 
difference, 

44.016. I must say if I had a fractured arm I should prefer a spring 
ambulance to a bullock cart? — 'Possibly, but you may not have been carried 
m a dJiooUe, and I have. 

44.017. "Son have told us nothing about medical research • have you any 
views on that point which you would like to put before the 'Oommissio'n ? — 
May I please understand what you mean? I am not meticulous, but I want 
to know. Medical research is a big question. 

44.018. Quite, and I put it in. its widest form to give you an opportunity 

of saying anything in that field that you may want to say? — lAs I am one 
of the old research workers of India, I could keep you all the morning on 
that. Speaking for my own Province, I may say that one of our great 
requirements, so far as the preventive side of medicine is concerned, is to 
have fuller development of the laboratory side of it, not only for research 
but for routine. Boutine in itself becomes a research inasmuch as it pro- 
vides the basal data. The very first thing that happened when the Reforms 
scheme was introduced was that this subject of public health was taken up 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and there was sanctioned for this Province 
a hygiene institute which would have given everything we require. Un- 
fortunately, we had the period of financial stress which began in 1921, so 
that that scheme, which had been sanctioned and entered in the budget, 
was of necessity cancelled and held in abeyance. Since then, although we 
have been a prosperous Province for several years, I have not been simcess- 
ful in getting Government to re-accept that institute, and I would say that 
the laboratory side of public health in this Province is far from being in 
a satisfactory state. ® 

.^4,019, How about facilities for bacteriological examination of specimens 
and so on.P — ^We have provided facilities in the shape of ofSceiB, but we 
are dependent upon the ooui-tesy of the Principal of the Medical CSoUege for 
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a building m which to cai’ry it out. To a certain extent, we are able 
to do it, but what can we do when we have not got propei buildings, plant 
and equipment, which are necessary for such work ? We do our best. The 
hygiene institute would fill up tlie whole of that blank 

44,020 Is there a Medioal School in the Province? — Yes, we have a very 
great Medical College here, and we have in it one of the finest laboratories 
in India j and I say so proudly, because 1 designed it. I say so because 
much greater authorities than I am have looked at it and agi*eed that 
that is so. We have a magnificent laboratory here, but that is barely suffi- 
caent for the Medical College itself. If you will allow me to say so, there 
is yet another point, that in research and laboratory work in medicine 
you finally come to two great orientations that which takes up medicine 
flora the point of view of cure, and that which takes up medicine from 
the point of view of prevention. All research work orientates off to those 
two points. We have elaborate arrangeonents for the purely therapeutic 
side, but for the preventive side we have virtually nothing. 

44.021. Are water-borne diseases prevalent in the Province P — ^No 

44.022. Is the rural drinlnng water supply satisfactory? — Taking the 
Province by and large, water supply is not the most urgent problem m the 
rural areas j there are areas in which it is of extreme urgency, for instance 
there are cases known m the Hoshiarpux district of aetu^ death from 
thtrst; that is sad, hut it is true. There are other parts of the Province 
where the water supply is of very urgent importance; but, taking the 
Province by and kige, the water supply is not the most urgent question; 
the most urgent question in the rural areas is drainage. 

44.023. Does the population in the canal districts drink canal water? — 
They have two metliods of dealing with canal waiter; one is that they dig 
wells in the vicinity of the canal, when in oonsequemce they are assured of 
a high water table, and, even more, they ai“e assured of sweet water. In 
many of the canal areas the water teoids to be saline, and the nearer you 
can dig your well to the canal the better. Another method is that they 
run the canal into the wells and keep them covered for a certain time, 
and in that way reduce the salinity of Lhe water. They do not depend upon 
the canal, because canals must be shut down for at least thiidy days in the 
year to enable work to be done by the Irrigation Department, so that for 
thirty days they would be without water. 

44.024. Is canal water potable? — Yes. 

44,036. On this matter of drainage thob yo-u have mentioned, naturally 
the Oommission has heard a good deal of evidenoa from the engineering and 
irrigation side, hut from the health side you attach great impoitance to 
it? — The utmost importance. 

44.026. In the meantime do you think the position is unsatisfactory? — ^No, 
it is the one thing wo can be proud of, the arrangomeuts for dealing with 
drainage in this Province tare unique. 

44.027. So that you are satisfied with existing conditions? — Quite, 

44.028. Have you anything that you would like to say about the supply 
of quinine P — ^Yes, as I have noticed in' this note, one of the first things in 
•connection with the supply of quinine, that is to say, the administration of 
quimno to people suffering from malaria, is with regard to this rural 
medical practitioner; that is the first point. The second poinit, which is 
one whidh is urged a great deal by Members of the CJouncil at times, is 
that m giving quinine to the districts I think OcverniaeDt should be more 
generous than it is in the matter of pnoe. Those are my two points. 

44,029 You probably have studied the problem of supply? — I have written 
A note on the sub] 0 O(b which the Government of India considered 
unfavourably. 
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44.030. Wuhat was the burden of your song? — The burden of my song 
was that the Government was placing this country in the hiands of the Java 
ring. 

44.031. Si 7 ' 'Henry Lawrence. When was this note written? — think 
towards the end of 1920. 

44.032 And what effect has it had? — ^None that I know of. 

44.033 The Chairman- Perhaps you might let us have a copy? — should 
have to take the permission of the local Government. 

44.034. Would you mind doing that for us? — With pleasure. 

44.035. Now, since quinino is required in all the Provinces while it is a 
drug whicli can onlv bo produced in a few, is it your view that the produc- 
tion of quinine should be in the hands of the Qovernmerub of India? — Yes. 

44,036 Meantime, if I remember rightly from your note in the provin- 
cial memorandum, you give it as your view that there is not siifficient 
quinine available, quite apart from the mattei* of price, adequately to deal 
with the situation? — Although I have not actually written that noto, still 
I agree with that statement. 

44.037. Aie you satisfied with the present arrangements for educating 
children in piinciples of health'’ — can say this, that the Education 
Department is in’ constant and close eommainication with the Public Health 
Department to arrange that children shall ■ receive m public health, instruc- 
tion which the Public Health Department would like to give them. 

44,038 Have you any system of instruction in hygiene in your jails for 
the prisoners? — ^None that I know of, except of course the rules of the jail 
which are in themselves an eduoaitiion in hygiene. 

44.039. Do you think it might be worth while to have some system of 
instruction apart fix>m the example ? — 1 hardly think so; the people who 
go out of the jail have learned the principles of hygiene in a way in which 
they can never forget; it has simply become automatic witli tJiem. I might 
point out that having conducted twoi jail inquiries, my expel ience is that 
it is possible to find people in the jaals of India doing a term of about 
96 years. 

44.040. Still I imagine that a few have diorter sentences P — B'ome. 

44,041 Sir Henry Lawrence • Do you consider that maximum of 96 years 
too liigh ? — I consider such sentences are inhuman. 

44.042. Sir Ganga Ram. Have you ever been a Jail Superintendent 
yourself ? — Yes. 

44.043. The Chairman. The Education Department is conducting a system 
of adult education. Do you know whether health forms any part of that 
scheme P — Yes. 

44.044. You are m touch with the Education Department lu that matter? 
— In the closest touch, we jointly arrange to stock libraries for these adult 
schools. 

44.046. A word or two about the habits of the people as they affect health, 
I suppose in the villages any form of latrine is almost unknown? — That is 
true; I might add that in most villagee it would be undesirable. 

44.046, Do you think that the habit of relieving nature in the fields is 
preferable P — ^Yes, it is preferable to what is generally found to be a stinking 
nuisance. 

44.047. Is hookworm prevalent in the Province? — No. 

44.048, Does it exist?- — ^Yes. 

44,049 In the case of hookworm, has it been established that nightsoil 
deposited in the open field and in the full glare of the sun is rendered sterile P 
— do not know if that has j&l been definitely accepted or not. 
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44,060. That is au important consideration in discnssing the question as 
to whether the hahit to which we have referred is the ideal o‘ne, is it not? 
— Granted, but there are certain modifying characters which have to be 
considered in relation to that Hookworm is not a disease of any con- 
sequence in the Punjab. You must have a moist soil for its development, 
and in giving my opinion I am only referring to the Punjab. 

44,051. Sir Ganya Bam Not to the Kangra District? — ^No, it is not 
prevalent there j the only places where it is prevalent is the mental asylums 
m this Province. 

44.062. The Chairman- How do you account for thatp — ^In the asylums 
there are people with filthy habits and that facilitates the spread of the 
infection. 

44.063. It looks as though you have a proportion of carriers? — There are 
some unquestionably. 

44064. Cholera is an epidemic from which you suffer in this Province? — 
Occasionally; cholera is the one epidemic disease that does not do things 
on a grand scale in the Punjab. It is rare for cholera to affect our total 
mortality by a whole figure; generally it cannot get beyond a decimal 
point. 

44.066. Is that due to climatic conditions, or to your water supply, or 
what? — I maintain that it is due primarily to the conditions under wiiicht 
wie live, that is to say, in the Punjab the sources of rural water are multiple 
inasmuch as they consist of wells, and it is not easy to contaminate them 
unless it is done deliberately or from ignorance. Secondly, it is apparently 
also climatic; as to what the actual climatic factors are, there is as yet 
nd definite agreement, and 1 do not think that that is a subject which. I 
would care to discuss because it is so much in the melting-pot, 

41,056. To what extent do you associate malaria with irrigation? — I have 
prepared a note on that point and I will, if I may, read the final conclusions 
arrived at. They are, firstly, canal irrigation is not a factor of any im- 
portance in determining the incidence or seventy of endemic malaria. (Of 
course you will understand tliat I am speaking purely with regard to our 
own Province ) Secondly, it may be asserted with equal confidence that 
open field irrigation has not been responsible for any appreciable general 
increase in endemic malaria; thirdly, as a general statement it may safely 
be concluded that the salubrity, so far as malaria is concerned, of irngated 
tracts compares favouiably with the non-irngated area; fowrihly, as a 
partial exception to the general rule, it is certain that wherevier canal 
irrigation gives rise to waterlogging, a vicious circle is set up iu which 
endemic malaria leads to bad health, bad biealth to economic stress, and 
eoenomic stress to further privation and more sickness, and, finally, as the 
result of a high death-rate and a low birth-rate, emigration and depopula- 
tion of the affected tract. This examination of the problem permits of the 
conclusion that an increase of malaria is not a necessary concomitant of 
canal irrigation and that canaf irrigation is only prejudicial to health 
whenever it is wrongfully applied or imperfectly carried out. There is 
ample justification for the statement that canal irrigation has proved an 
unmixed blessing (save in a few areas) and that, assuming waterlogging is 
not allowed to arise, canal irrigation is calculated not only to increaBO the 
wealth and prosperity of the Punjab but also to promote the health and 
well-being of the inhabitants. That is our position on which we are prepared 
to stand. 

44.067. If you had your way, would you increase the numbers of your 
ofQlcere in the Province to an important degree? — I want an increase, but 
if you cfonsider it in relation to other cadres I would not call it an extra- 
ordinary increase. I want a Medical OfB.oer of Health for each district. 
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44.058. How many exka officers does that mean ?— Taking the total of 
the districts, it would, come to 28 and that number is already sanctioned. 
Then, I would want for each of them an Assistant, the rest is minor estab- 
lishment. I want a Sanitary Inspector for eveiy district; if possible for 
every tehsil. 

44.059. What grade of Sanitary Inspector would you reciuireP— We want 
Sanitary Inspectors of the first and second gi’adjes. 

44,060 What training should they havep — The same training as is given 
to the Sanitary Inspectors m England ; here they have to dbtain a certificate 
which IS exactly the same as that given by the Hoyal Sanitary Institute 
in Gieat Britain. 

44.061. Sir Senry Lawrence: And the salary? — The salary begins at 
Bs.SO and goes up to Es.90, and the next grade, which is the duel JBanitary 
Inspector, begins at Rs.lOO and goes up, I think, to Rs.l60. 

44.062. The Ohavrman: Oan you find men qualified for these posts at 
present P — ^No, that would have to he done gradually. 

44.063. Your figure of 28 which you quoted consists of qualified men, 
does it? — Yes. 

44.064. How about their training? Oan you provide for that, and can 
you find the men? — We take on men who have had the qualification of 
D.P.H. which IS recognised by the General Medical Council of Great 
Britain. 

44,066. Is there a sufficient supply of M.B.s? — Yes; they are suffering from 
acute unemployment. 

44.066. Mr. Odlveri ; You are leaving out Simla m your calculations P — 
Yes; we always leave out that district. 

44.067. The Ghairman: Have you commenced recruiting for the new 
Superior Provincial Service? — We have no new Service. 

44.068. Ai’e you not to have a new Superior Service according to the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission? — I have not heard of it; it may 
be on the Medical side. 

44.069. Just a question or two about the nutrition of the population in 
the Punjab; What has been the general effect of irrigation and the con- 
sequent enhancement in the yield of the soil upon the agriculture of the 
Province? — ^Most excellent; in fact at the Punjab Engineering Conference 
some few years ago I pointed out that whatever increase of population 
had taken place in this Province had occurred mainly in the irrigated 
districts, 

44,070 Has the diet of the people ohamged in any important respects? — 
Not that I know of; except that the milk supply and of course the product 
of milk called ghi which in this country is oif vital importance, has under- 
gone great deterioration, in. this sense that they Cannot get milk and con- 
sequently they cannot get the ghi. 

44.071. In pre-irrigation days was the population very largely pastoral? 
— I am not in a position to say. 

44.072. How do you account for this deterioration? — It is very difficult 
to say, but, looking at it as an ordinary human being, I think Idle people 
have discovered that growing crops pays better than growing milk. 

44.073. Is the population largely a wheat-eating population? — Yes, prac- 
tically entirely. 

44.074. And to that extent, so far as adults are concerned, they are in 
some measure protected against the incidence of those deficiency diseases 
which are likely to follow an under-consumption of tnillr and milk products; 
is that so? — ^No; they are saved from the deficiency diseases associated 
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with rice] on the other hand, even wheat cannot save thejn from the 
deficiency of the vitamin which is supplied mainly by ghi. 

44.075. In any case, your cjhild population leqtures TnilTr and TvnIW products 
whatever the adult diet may he? — ^Yes, but the adult requires those just 
as much as the child. 

44.076. Do you think that the absence of dairy products among the 
population IS seriously affecting its health and efficiency? — I have no statis- 
tical dalia of any type or kind to produce in that respect, I can only tell 
you that taking the standard diet as worked out in this Province the lack 
of the vitamiu provided by ghi is such that the person must always be 
regarded to be on the verge of what we call the scorbutic condition. I have 
seen it myself in the early days in the Army; one of our great troubles 
always was, in those days, this question of scurvy, and it takes very little 
to turn in the wrong direction. 

44.077. To what extent is it practicably possible to substitute other foods 
providing the essential vitamin? — 'W& have never worked it out here, 

44.078. Sit Heniy Lawrence: You say that scurvy was due to the lack 
of milk or ghi ^ — To the lack of that particular vitamin supphed to the 
Punjab population by milk and its products, the chief product being ghi> 

44.079. Mt. Calve) b- Do you say that there is scarcity of milk products 
in the Punjab? — Yes. 

44.080. Is it not the fact that there is so much of milk products that 
people actually wash their hands in it? — I have never heard of it. 

44.081. Sit Ganga Bam: Is not scurvy due to the want of vegetable diet? 
— That is another source of vitamin. Ght is the best method and has been 
from time immemorial in this Province the method of obtaining that 
vitamin. 

44,082 The Chairman : Are you quite sure that it is the absence of Tnilk 
and milk products and not either the selling of the milk produce to 
persons other than the cultivator or the disposal of the milk by some other 
means that is doing the damage? — am not prepared to give any definite 
statement on that point. 

44.083. Sir Hemy Lawrence : Would vegetable ghi supply this vitamin 
in the same way as the miUj yhi? — ^No; that is absolutely devoid of it. 

44.084. Mr. JBairon. Artificial ghi made from oils? — It is absolutely 
devoid of it. 

44.085. The Chairman: Has any propaganda been directed to encourag- 
ing tile consumption of milk and milk products among the population? — 
£ do not tliink any propaganda is needed. What propaganda has taken 
place and is going on largely is the propaganda against the product to 
which Mr. Barron referred, the artificial ghi. They have obtained from 
us the scientific informa-tion os to what the constitution of these ghis is 
and what their effects are likely to be, and a very strong propaganda 
against them is conducted ; so that in an indirect way that is a propaganda 
for the use of the milk ghi. 

44,086 Have you any indications of the result of that propaganda? — 
Yes, several prosecutions. 

44.087. You have Been prosecuted? — the health authorities have 
succeeded in prosecuting people for selling this imported vegetable 
product as pure Indian ghi. 

44.088. Heniy Lawrence: Were those prosecutions successful? — I 
cannot absolutely say, but I assume they were ; the case was perfectly clear, 
as we have Government standards. 
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44,089. Sir James MacKenna : In answer to the Chairman you expressed 
the opinion, ariived at after consideration of the question, that the malarial 
position is not much aifeoled by irrigation in the Punjab? — I have stated 
that except where irrigation is wron^y applied, no ; irrigation is beneficial. 

44,090 What about irrigation woiks under construction? Is there an 
increase of malaria m those areas where canal works are being constructed ? 
— ^We have no definite figures, but I can answer you this, that if you have 
to have a canal or any other big work under construction in this Province, 
and if there happens to come a malaria epidemic, the workmen will suffer 
badly from it, but so far as endemic malaria is concerned, our answer is 
" No.'' Our woiks have never been affected. 

44.091. You told us that you submitted a note on the quinine position bo 
the Government of India? — ^To the Punjab Government, which refoired it to 
the Government of India. 

44.092. Do you not think that perhaps the attention of the Government 
of India must have been directed to this no be, as they have been extending 
their quinine operations in Burma and the AnamalaisP — I myself do not 
know. 

44.093. You will not claim credit for having suggested this extension? — 
No. I was merely voicing the opinion of many. 

44.094. Of course, you do know that they are extending their operations? 
— ^Yes; it was on this question of expansion that the note was written. 

44.095. Professor Gangulee- Do you think, under the existing conditions 
in India, decentralisation of public health control is in any way desirable 
or advantageous ? — I am afraid I do not follow you. Under the (^vernment 
of India Act, at present public health is a decentralised subject; it is abso- 
lutely under the control of the Local Go'Vernment. 

44.096. I ask: Is decentralisation desirable? — I can only say that in this 
Province it has had the most happy results 

44.097. You have a Euxal Sanitary Board in this Province. What is its 
function? — The Rural Sanitary Board deals with drainage problems in the 
ruiai areas; that is to say, it undertakes the opening up of all blocked 
drainages and, in so far as it does not clash with the Irrigation Department, 
the lowering of the water table. 

44.098. Who ai ’0 the members of that Board? Are the District Boards 
represented there? — ^The members consist of technical officials like myself 
and members nominated by the Honourable Minister who' deals with all public 
health problems. 

44.099. They have a special fund allotted to them? — They are in a much 
happier position. They have no fund. What happens is this • Wlhere the 
Pubho Health Department or anybody else points out that a drainage 
problem exists in the rural areas, bhe technical staff of the Rural Sanitary 
Board surveys the area; they themselves prepare the project, and it may 
be a project de^ng with a drain 160 miles long. They prepare that project, 
which is scrutinised by the technical people like myself. Having been 
approved, it goes before the Board. If the Board approves of it, it goes to 
Government, and Government give the money. So that if you look into the 
budget you will find for this year the amount enbei-ed for the Rural Sanitary 
Board on account of works in progress and new* works is 16J lakhs. 

44,100 So Government allot funds when the definite schemes are pre- 
pared? — True. 

44.101. Each scheme as taken on its merits? — 'Yes. 

44.102. On page 612 you refer to schemes for a permanent preventive 
organisation for the rural circles, and you say that such sohemee are ad.- 

Lt.-Ool. W G. H, Forster. 
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versely oriticised. Wliat are the special difficulties p What is the basis of the 
adverse criticism}' — The basis of the adverse criticism is that Ij as Director 
of Public Health, ask the CJovernment to pay m their entirety for schemes 
to whioli the local bodies should contribute. These schemes, as 1 put them 
up, are based on the principle of the whole cost being paid by the Local 
Government, and the Local Oovornmont sends them back and says, “ Why 
should we pay the whole cost ? You must show how much the local authori- 
ties will pay.'’ The local bodies will not make such an eflort. 1 have 
explained it here is this paragraph. Wo are in a vicious circle. 

4.4,103.. Your suggestion is that a special rate for public health should be 
imposed? — That it could be imposed. 

44,104. Are the Distiict Boards willing to have it? — I should think the 
District Boards will oppose anything which leads to an increase of rates. 

44,l0o. While we are on this subject, you refer in the provincial memo- 
randum bo another scheme, what is known as the reorganisation scheme? 
What is Lhe position willi regard to that? — have stated in the inomorandum 
what the position is. 

44.106. On pages 231-123:2 of the memorandum* you simply say : " The 
Goveimuent do not accept the suggestion that this expansion should be 
effected at the expense of the ‘ curative organisation.’ ” The matter rests 
there, does it? — 1 am afraid it does. 

44.107. You suggest that the offioers of the Indian Civil Bervioe should 
have some preliminary training in public health administration. Where 
wonld you like to give them this training? — I think I have made it clear 
in the noto. 

44.108. It is not stated where you would tram these men, in England or 
in India? — Here in India. 

44.109. And for how long? — One month would be sufficient. 

44.110. In your public health budget, how much money do you allot to 
the District Boards? Do you allow anything at aJl in the Provincial budget? 
— ^What happens in regard to allotments is this • We have three headings in 
our budget; one is the heading known as “expenses in connection with 
epidemic diseases,” for that the Government gives us a lump sum grant 
As I have stated here, when epidemics break out in districts we supplement 
their budget provision fixim that, so that there is no definite sum for any 
on© district, but there is a lump sum for the whole Province which can be 
increased by supplonieiiLary estimates by Government; that is the first 
heading Then there is another heading, grants in connection with public 
health purposes. This deals with purely constructive works which are carried 
out for rural areas by the Urban Sanitary Board In the third heading 
we give to each district the actual pay of their Health Officer and his 
travelling allowance, etc. Those ar© the three headings. 

44.111. With regard to this Public Health Act, would you include social 
hygiene legislation? — would include all those things that are included 
in the English Act of 1876, and, as adoptive, those which are in the last 
edition of the English Public Health Act, which I think is dated 1907. 

44,132. For instance, things like the compulsory notification of venereal 
disease? — I do not think that is included in the Acts I mention. 

44,113 That has recently been adopted in New Zealand and other 
countries. You would not include that? — No. I would confine myself 
strictly to what is included in the English legislation referred to. 

44-, 114. This consolidated Public Health Act would be confined to the 
Punjab?— It would be a consolidated Act for the Punjab only. 

44,116. Do you think the rate of infant mortality is increasing in this 
Province? — ^It goes up and down, so that you cannot say with accuracy 

* Memorandum prepared by the Punj‘ab Government for the Commission 
(not reprinted). 
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whether it is or is not increasing. On the whole, taking the last five 
5 ears with the previous fifteen, it has slightly decreased. It remains 
approximately round abO'Ut 200, 

44,116. That is both in urban and rural aieasP — For the whole Province. 
In urban areas it may go up to over 400. 

44,117 Ton have made the very interesting su gg estion that the village 
schoolmaster should be your reporter. Will his work bo honorary, or 
would you pay him? — iWe would pay him. 

44 118. Will you have to give him some training also? — ^Ve already have, 
in conjunction with the Education Department, an excellent system of 
giving schoolmasters elementary training in these matters. 

44.119. Yon would give him elementary training and increased salary? — 
We wonld treat him in the same way as the Post Office does; they pay 
him to run the post office. 

44.120. With regard to the proposal of subsidising private practitioners 
to hve in rural areas, is that in operation here? — am sorry to say it 
18 not. 

44.121. They are trying it in Madras and other Provinces, and it has 
not been altogether successful? — With regard to Madras, what is meant 
by “trying”? 

44,129. They give Rs.40O a year as a subsidy provided he lives in a 
village area, but we are told it has not proved attractive? You have not 
tried that system in the Punj'ab? — ^No. 

44,128 Mv Galvcrt : Is it not being tried? — The wholo suggestion has 
been thrown out by the system of petty hospitals, 

44,124. Professor Gaiigulee. A. general practitioner, if he is to be of 
real value in rural areas, ought to have some special qualification in sani- 
tary matters? Every graduate of an Indian University goes through what 
IS known as the M.B. course in public health, and that should be 
sufficient. 

44^26. In village areas, as you know, there are many quack doctors. 
Is there any Act to control them? — No, neither here nor anywhere in 
the world. 

44,126. One or two attempts have been made elsewhere P— The only 
teg^Btion^u can attempt is to prevent him assuming that he is qualified 
by law. Provided he does not assume that, he can do what he likes and 
no legal authority I know of will undertake to draft an AJet to prWent 


44.127. The Medical Practitioners Act does not affect him?— No Any- 
one can practice medicine or surgery so long as he does not attempt to 
persuade people he is qualified according to law. 

44.128. Is there any regulation with regard to drugs and patent medi- 

cmes which are sold in -^e rural areas?— Only those affected by Imperial 
oruer, bucii as opi'uiiL zxbi 'cooaino, “ 

44,180. Mr. Calvert: On page 222 of the Government memorandum* you 
are responsible for a statement of the population of the Punjab, Are you 
^ ^ the Punjab plus the Indian States Ld dX?-I 
cannot tell you offhand. The actual tables are given in the Census Beport. 

44,131. The population of the purely British part is about 20 000 000 


for the Co»nu«,.on 
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44jl32. We went to see Colonel McCarrison’s work at Coonoorj and he 
showed U9 there that so far as rate were concerned the Punjab diets 
produced the finest and healthiost rats in India. His conclusion was that 
Punjab diets made for the finest creatures; yet the Punjab mortality is 
the highest in India. How does that fit in with the idea of diet having 
some relation to health? — They do not die of diseases caused by diet, but 
of these terrible epidemics sucb as plague. Plague, as I think I told you, 
in 24 years killed 3,000,000 people. Plague is unaffected by diet; you or 
I stand no bettor chance than the ordinary zamindar The same is the 
case with malaria, small-pox and relapsing fever. 

44.133. To what extent do you think rnral labour in this Province is 
rendered less efficient by ill-health? — ^I cannot say. All I can say is that 
in those areas where there is endemic malaria the standard of work you 
can geL is extraordinarily poor; engineers will tell you that. I can also 
as a public health officer point out that when there is an epidemic in 
those aroas their case mortality is very much higher than anywhere else in 
the Province. They have a general lowered tone. You can take it that 
in districts where you have waterlogging and blocking of drams, which 
results in endemic malaria, you get a lower standaid of health, which is 
reflected in inability to work and to resist disease. 

44.134. Normally the rural population of the Punjab is free from deficiency 
diseases P — Yes, 

44.135. We have also had evidence given before us that it is perfectly 
possible to stamp out malaria even in a Proivince like Bengal. Do you 
think it IS humanly possible? — You must not ask me to criticise statements 
in regard to Bengal I Confine me to the Punjab. 

44.136. Do you think it could be stamped out in the Punjab, within 
practical limits, that is?— I would nob like to give a definite opinion. 

44.137. You would not l-fce to take it on? — 'No. 

44.138. I gather you have been making some very interesting inquiries into 
the oonnection between rioe cultivation and malaria ? — We have done a 
little. I would not say we have done very much here, because', as you know, 
rice cultivation in the Punjab is confined to certain areas We have estab- 
lished a very definite correlation between rice cultivation and endemic 
malaria, but I would not pretend we have done so much work on that 
subject as has been done in some other Provmcea where rice is grown to 
a much larger extent, such os Bengal. Our work is small compared to any- 
thing they have done. 

44.139. Would your conclusions apply to Madras and Bengal? — I would 
not go the longtb of saying that. 

44.140. You have told the Chairman of your work in co-operation with 
tlio Education Department? — ^Yes. 

44.141. I understand school teachers are now undergoing lessons in 
hygiene? — Yes. 

44.142. Have you also worked in conjunction with the Co-operative 
Department? — I always regard the Oo-operative Department as working 
in direct connection with tho Education Department. We are aU three 
united in what is now known as the Rural Oommunily Board 

44,143 Other Provinces have been rather surprised at the suggestion 
that there could be any connection at all between these three departments? 
— 'We regard ourselves as inseparable. In fact, public health wants to get 
on any back that will carry it along. 

44,144. 1 have seen Mr. Brayne’a clean villages. Do you think they will 
lead to much improvement in public health? — If the system is consistently 
maintained, it will. 
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44.145. If it IS kept up steadily? — Yea. 

44.146. Is ordinary manure .nud night soil less dangerous to health in 
those pits than when spread, over the fields? — ^Yes, because if these things 
are stored away in one place, or in a few definite areas, then whatever 
dangers there may he, potential or associated with animal life, are equally 
concentrated and can be dealt with; whei-eas if it is scattered all over the 
village it leads to a condition where it is practically impossible to locate 
your efforts when you come to deal with an outbreak in the village, 

44.147. I was rather surprised at your allusion to a shortage of milk and 
milk products. Were you thinking then of towns or rural areas? — Towns. 

44.148. Not rural areas? — I am told, that in some rural areas the pinch 
is being felt, piobably because of the high prices obtainable in the towns, 
hut I had urban areas in mind. 

44.149. Since you and I have come to the Punjab, there has been an 
enormous increase ux the number of cow-buff aloes P — ^Yes. 

44.160. It used to be a sign of wealth if a man had a cow-buffalo? — 
Yes, and now you find a clerk with one in his compound. 

44.161. In answer to the Chairman you said yon did not think there had 
been any marked change in the diet of the Punjab. Have not the 
commoner millets almost disappeared from the urban diet? — I oould not 
say. 

44.162. Another proposal made to us on which we should like your opinion. 
IS that Mr. Jacob should he asked to return to India to undertake the 
correlation of the vast masses of statistics we have P — ■! should welcome that. 
I had the pleasure of working with Mr. Jacob on the last Census Report. 

44,153. You think it would be of advantage to India if our masses of 
statistics were reduced to something bke order ?-— Unquestionably. 

44,164. Mr. Kamat . You suggest the creation of Tehstl Boards in this 
Province. In other Provinces there are what are called Taluka Boards, 
which coTiespond to the T'Bhszl Boards and which have boon in existence 
for the last thirty or forty years. "Why is the organisation of district 
admuustration so backward in this Province? — That is not for me to 
answer. 


44,165. Yon quote here certan figures in tabular form regarding expendi- 
t^e on public health, by the LyaUpur District IBoard, and you point out 
that the percentage on public health is so small as to he below 1 per oeut. 
of revenue m certain cases. I wonder whether certain items are excluded 
from this owing to the method of classification? I cannot imagine that 
with an income of Ils.11,00,000 a District Board would spend only Rs.S 000 
on public health?— You have not yet appieciated the psychology of ’the 
Punjab District Boards. Such a low expenditure can occur without anv 
error in classification. 


44,156. Have you not perhaps, by error, excluded the expenditure on 
Jspensanes?— Dispensaries haare nothing to do whatever with Public 
Health, as I have previously explained. You wiU find that under the other 
neaaing; 32 Medical. 

44,167. Then all practical purposes it becomes only a question ol 
clasB^cationP— Pardon me, I would dispute that statement. We have two 
headings 32 Medical, ^ Public Health, the one is prevention and the 
other is cure I have given the statement that that expenditure is on the 
preventive side and there is no exclusion 

expenditure is included, what would he the percentage 
w District Board?— By adding Medical and Public 
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44,169. I think it would add materially to this percentage? — ^Yes, you can 
get any District Board to pay money tor a hospital. 

44,1(30. You said that in the Legislative Co'iiuoil there was a great deal 
of publicity and therelore a great deal of considoiation of grants for 
eiqjencliture on public health but that in the District Boards people weie 
not so keen. Supposing you give publicity to the proceedings of the 
District Boai-ds in your vernacular papers, would the members, as repre- 
sentatives of the electors, be more alive with regard to their public health 
conscience P — You think we could smite them through the vernacular 
press ? 

44.161. Yes? — It is a possibility j 1 am not prepared to say what the 
result would be. 

44.162. With regard to your suggestion that medical practitioners should 
be subsidised in the rural areas what grades of medical men have yon 
here? You have the Medical CJollege graduates and below that what grade 
have you P — ^Below that is the M.P.L. ; that is a person who is (Qualified by 
the State Faculty of Medicine. 

44.163. Something like the Sub-Assistant Surgeon in other Provinces? — 
That is true, and the name Sub-Assistant Surgeon is also in currency 
here. 

44.164. When you say that medical practitioners ou^t to be subsidised 
you perhaps mean these Sub-Assistant Surgeons for all the village areas? 
— i make no difference who the person is, ivhether he is an Assistant 
Surgeon or a Sub-Assistant Surgeon, provided he will work for the money 
we offer. 

44.166. What subsidy would you propose in that case? — regret to say 
that the subsidy we would lave to propose would be his total pay, we 
should have to offer him' virtually a salaried appointment. 

44,166 I suppose B.s.400 per annum is not attractive enough for Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons; it comes to less than Bs.40 a mouth? — 1 call it an 
insult to the medical profession. 

44.167. If you want to have a subsidised medical practitioner service 
the subsidy which you offer must not be an insult to the man's education^ 
—Yes. 

44.168. Surely it must be more than Bs.40 a month? — Most certainly, 
thu minimum offered in this Province is E,s.76 per month. 

44.169. And even that is not attractive enough for a Sub- Assistant 
Surgeon? — True. 

44.170. That subsidy might be raised to Ks.lOO or more if you wish to 
have a service of Sub-Assistant Surgeons for all the major villages or 
about ten or fifteen in a tehsil? — ^Per hundred square miles, that is the 
basis of my scheme. 

44.171. How many Sub-Assistant Surgeons would you subsidise and what 
would be the cost? — We worked out a preliminary estimate. If you had let 
me know I would have got the figures; it is a matter of squaring off the 
map at 100 miles. 

44.172. I want to know whether it is a financial possibility or whether it 
is a scheme which cannot at all be contemplated? — ^Far from it. Govern- 
ment hoe accepted the scheme, with this vitally important difference, -that 
instead of an ordinary medical practitioner in the centre of the square he 
shall be tied by the heels, hands and brains to a thing they call a hospital ; 
that is the difference. Government has accepted it ; each year it is building 
so many of these hospitals, and it is going on until the whole of these 
1(X) square mile areas are filled up with these petty hospitals. It is 
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steadily in progress; the total is somewhere in the budget but each year 
so many more are put in. 


44,173. So that it is quite possible to offer the Sub-Assistant Surgeons 
Es 100 or more a month and to have this soi't of scheme? — I have said that 
the minimum offer so far is Es.76; I would like to raise it to Es.lOO. I 
will not be absolutely definite until I have had an opportunity of con- 
sidering the figures because it wiU have to be paid in bwo ways : part from 
Government and part from the local authorities, but I am inclined to 
agree with you. 

44,174 Mr, Bohe'its . With regard to drainage, can you give us a figure 
as to what depth you wish to keep the water table P — In the old days of 
the Drainage Board this became a very hot question ; I am not sure if 
you youiself were not one of the disputants. 

44.175. Yea? — ^We finally came to the conclusion that when we were going 
to give a standard for the water table we would give two different 
standards : one which the Public Health people required and one which 
the Agriculture people requiied. At that time I maintained stoutly, and 
I still maintain, that anything above ten feet is undesirable from the Public 
Health point of view. Agriculture had a different point of view. 

44.176. Prom your point of view the reclamation of these waterlogged 
areas by sihallow drains does not quite achieve the object : it will not lower 
the table more than three or four feet?— I must not coninut inyseK to a 
technical statement of that kind, I do not know 

^,177. The drains are not going to be deeper than five foot at the most? 

^Yes; at the tail end of the drain that may be your waLoi’ level, but owing 

higher g^'e^^or lowering 


44.178. But in the neighbourhood of the diains themselves it cannot be 
much less? It will not be any less than what the drain is, true. 

44.179. With regard to the spread of dispensaries, is your view coloured to 
some extent by the fact that these are not under your control? — Not at all- 

rf ae"l,]lS 

44.180. You think that the spreading of medical practitioners is a 

spreading of dispensaries P-And it is 
S accepted by the rest of the civilised world. 

Turning to the Veterinary Department, would you he prepared 
to risk an opinion on that also? — No. ^ ^ 

say you would roL uo 

^ow a te7istl?—Is it your experience tiiat smaller circles are not efficient P— 
U± course my OTperience is naturally purely English in this matter and mv 
experience is that they do not fulfil ^y useful function. ^ 

"s ^ about this 

^ medical assistance? When was it promulgated by 

Government? _ When was it acoepted?-It was put up by tho Samfcarv 

them in 1919. It went to G^^eriiment direct at 

W W Medical Department I do not 

know how long it was under consideration, all I do know is that when I 

form in that particular way which I have described , that is to say instead 
of a m^cal practitioner, which was the basis of the whole scheme' a Lttv 
substituted and that scheme is being extended ewh ?ear^ 
so many of these are put into the hudeet each vaar 1 ’ 
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44.184. lu this statement it is said that the number of dispensaries is 
483, and there will bo another 375 P — ^That is the scheme, yes. 

44.185. Your opinion is that too muoh money is being put into bricks 
and mortar and not enough into men? — Yes, coupled with the fact that by 
putting your money into bricks and mortar you tie the men to the bricks 
and mortar. 

44.186. You have been pressing for the recognition of the principle that 
prevention is hotter than cure for a good many years? — ^Yes. 

44.187. And you do not think that view is yet fully accepted? — No. 

44,188 How long have you been in charge of the Department? — Since 
August, 1918. 

44,169. I see that in the 'last seven years you have succeeded in increasing 
your budget expenditure threefold from 10 lakhs to over 30 lakhs? — ^But if 
you 'look into the details you will hud that theie is something rather 
peculiar about that; you will find that one method of swelhng it is to 
transfer from the Public Works Department the whole cost of the Sanitary 
Engineering Department to my budget; if you look in the last year’s 
budget you will find Rs.l2, 80,000 in my budget from the Irrigation 
Department. The Public Health budget baa been a convenient little hole 
into which things are sbuttlecocked from time to time, so that the actual 
figures you read there are no true guide at all as to progress or advance 
in Pnhhc Health. 

44,190. In the meantime the medical budget has gone up from 31 lakhs 
to 46 lakhs? — ^Yes. 

44,1'91. Is the present figure of 81 lakhs for Public Health approximately 
correct for this last year? — ^Nowhere near, our actual budget for this year, 
which is supposed to be 10 lakhs in excess of last year, is 22 lakhs. 

44.192. Dheae statistics are capable of different interpretations?— Yes, you 
can make nothing from those budget figures. 

44.193. At any rate you are anxious that very much larger provision 
should be made for Public Health? — Yes. 

44.194. And that this doctrine that you have been advocating for many 
years, that prevention is better than cure, should be definitely accepted p 
— Y es. 

44.195. You make a point in youi statement here with regard to the 
rates which District Local Boards levy, which are limited to a maximum 
of one-eighth of the assessment Would you hke to have that maximum 
raised? Would you like to have it permissible by law that District Local 
Boards should levy larger rates or would you like your Public Health rates 
separately assessed P What is your viewP — You raise a very difficult 
question in local finance. As I have explained, and as you know, the 
principle of unlimited rating is not accept^; we have got a maximum rate 
laid down. If the principle of unlimited rating were accepied, the position 
would he quite simple you could summarily call upon the District authority 
to devise, to execute, certain schemes with regard to Public Health and, 
whatever tlie cost might be, it would he imposed in the form of a rate. 
But lu the present system you cannot do it owing to the fact that these 
District Boards have already got constant recurring expenditure on 
schemes which do not concern Public Health and which virtually use up 
all their resources. As matters stand, I would much rather see Public 
Health protected by a special rate. 

44,196 Has any draft been prepared of the kind of legislation that you 
advocate? — No; whenever that has been attempted it has been turned down, 
so that we have not bothered ourselves about tho draft. 
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44.197. Bvea the suggestion that there should be an Imperial Public 
Health Act has not been accepted? — The Government of India in their 
circular letter said that we were mistaken in assuming that was required. 
They said what was required was that in every Province in India every 
legal enactment which concerned public health should be bound in one 
volume. That was the Government of India’s method of consolidation. 

44.198. When was that? — The proposal was made in May, 1919, and this 
was circulated throughout the whole of India with the remarks of the 
Government of India on it. 

44.199. Can you let us have a copy of that letter P — I will do my very 
best to get you one, as I have not got it in my ofELoe. 

44.200. Was there some discussion recently at a meeting of Public Health 
Officers m Calcutta regarding the use ol quinine? One Public Health 
Officer told us that the distribution of quinine was not Iruitful, and that 
measures of drainage and so forth should be proceeded with rather than 
money shotdd be spent on the distribution of quinine? — That was a purely 
Bengal Conference, and if I may say so, ancient history so far as its 
conclusions are concerned. 

44.201. It was held last December? — ^That is purely a Bengal Conference j 
it was not a general one. I attended the general one, which was a dilfei'ent 
one altogether. 

44.202. You do not accept the view that the distribution of prophylactic 
quinine is a measure of doubtful efficacy? — I have been opposed to that 
from the veiy first. 1 was deputed some years ago to advise the Bengal 
Government, and I wrote a report in which I pointed out to them that 
lie distribution of prophylactic quinine is a thing which wiU slowly and 
gradually, as the people realise the malaria problem, be given up. 

44.203. I am afraid I misunderstood your remarks. I thought you were 
advocating the distribution of quinine at a lower price P — That is for 
treatment. 

44.204. This other thing is for prevention? — Yes; and I have opposed it 
since the day I entered into scientific medicine. 

44.206. On© measure in force in certain areas is the distribution of 
quinine prophylactioally to school children? — Yes, so far as prophylaxis is 
concerned I disapprove j but the distribution of quinine for the treatment 
of actually affected school children is quite another story. T am arranging 
with the Education Department to treat children whom we know to be 
actually suffering from malaria. 

44,206 I was interested in your statement that certain jail sentences 
amounted to 96 years in all. In your investigations did you seo any indica- 
tion that the persons so treated belong more generally to the agricultural 
classes than to the urban P — I could not answer that question. 

44.207. Did you make enquiries to ascertain lor what offences those long 
sentences of 96 years had been inflicted P Were they for cattle-lifting anti 
things like that? — One was the case of an old lady, in fact it is the very first 
case of the kind in the Lahore Female Jad, and her crime was, I think, that 
she made several unsuccessful attempts to drown one of her grandchildren, 
and her final attempt proved successful. Anothei was the case of a man who 
ivaa given a senes of sentences for, I think, dacoity , that, I presume, will be 
'ural. I am afraid I cannot give you any definite proportion as between 
irban and rural criminals m this matter. 

44.208. 'Where these axe agrieulturiats, vrould you like to have them 
■©leased more freely in order to let them go and preach hygiene m the 
dllagesp. — I am not prepared to say that, 
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44.209. But when you say these are extreme sentences you presumahly have 
some desire to secure some such remedy for this? — ^The remedy begins with the 
Courts who impose such sentences. 

44.210. Mr, Bairon: Is there not a limit attached to the sentence whereby 
a man is released after having served for so many years P — Theoretically, but 
not practically, as far as I could judge. 

44.211. Sit "Kem/fy Latorence : You are advocating the same thing that I 
have been advocating for & great many years with very little success? — The 
same is the case with me. 

44.212. Can you tell us what the relation is between malaria and sterility P 
— cannot give you definite figures just now, but I can obtain them for you. 
It is an accepted fact, however, that malaria and low fertility go together. 

44.213. Are you acquainted with the Karnal District, where there were 
great complaints of sterility about twenty years ago , those complaints have 
leasened now? — ^^^ery slightly. 

44,214 We were told that there has been a great improvement in the 
drainage of that district? — ^The improvement is in progress; the aiea is so 
great and the blockage is so extensive that it wiU take years before any 
tangible results can be obtained. 

44,215. You speak of bho inadvisability of having latrines for villages. 
Where would you draw the line between the town requirements and village 
reqmroments — ^We have in the Punjab villages with a population of 6,000 
inhabitants, which is an obvious absurdity. 

44,216 What is an absurdity? — Villages with such a large population as 
8,000 are bigger than many towns, and yet they are called villages simply 
because they happen to be classed as milages. 

44.217. And, therefore, tliey have no latrines P — ^No arrangements whatever 
of any type or kind, although the population xs 8,000*, which is more than 
that of many towns where there are latrines. I maintain that one of our 
duties should be to lay down a definition of a village on the population basis. 

44.218. Where would you draw the hue? — At 2,600 or 3,000. 

44.219. Below that it is better that the villages should go without latrines, 
that the villagers should go into the fields ; and above that figure the villagers 
should be provided with a conservancy system? — Yes. 

44.220. Sir Ganga Bam: Do you know that the fields in which the people 
answer the call of nature grow the best vegetables? — I am quite prepared to 
believe it, 

44.221. You just now spoke about the safeguard against scurvy. Do you 
know that such fields which are round about the villages in ottr rural areas 
are as much as 150 per cent, more yaluable than the others? — ^Yes, I should 
say that they grow the best onions in India. 

44.222. Yom* department is more or less advisory inasmuch as on the 
occurrence of an epidemic yon have got to apply to the Medical Department? 
— No, we carry out these preventive measures ourselves and we certainly 
possess executive functions. 

44.223. The Agricultural Department are destroying rats. May I know it 
the cost of that is borne on your budget? — ^No; their rats are not the same 
as our rats. Tho agricultural rat does not carry plague, it is a different 
species altogether. 

44.224. You say that drainage is more important than the rural water 
supply? — On the whole I consider it is the more important problem of the 
two. But yon are apparently referring to the drainage of the village, 
whereas I was I’eferring to the drainage of the whole rural tract. 
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44.226. Did you visit my village iGangapur ? — ^No , you Jbave often promised 
to take me there, but you have not done so yet. 

44,226 The Oommission will be going there, and 1 should like to take this 
opportunity of inviting you as well. I think I can boast of having a perfect 
rural water supply system in my village, and there have been absolutely no 
cases of cholera there during the last 27 yeais^^ — I quite believe it. 

44.227. Do you not considei that v heat-eating people can icsist disease 
more than rice-eating people ? — When you come bo the question of diseases 
you must naturally find out the ordinary diseases from which the people 
die. But I should think that the Punjabi is a much stouter and sturdier 
fellow than anybody else m India, I should( say that he is a credit to wheat, 
he suggests that wheat is a better diet than rice. 

44,228 Prom the evidence which we have had before us we have gathered 
that many people are of the opinion that wheat has a poculiarity of resist- 
ing maaiy diseases? — Yes. 

44.229. In Madras one Health Officer gave it as his opinion that tlio best 
function of the Health Dep ailment would be to obtain birth control? — 1 
have no doubt that he could suppoiii his statement. 

44.230. And this system of giving a subsidy is really in vogue now in the 
Madras Presidency and they have sent a scheme to the Punjab Government 
which IS under consideration, they do not seem' to find any difficulty in 
finding good practitioners on Rs.800. 

Now then, do you not think that these borrow pits along the railway 
lines are a nuisance in that they contain a lot of stagnant water which 
gives rise to malaria? — Opinion on that point is still divided. It must bo 
accepted in general, however, that stagnant water is favourable to malaria ; 
on the other hand water in the Punjab which is peimanent in its nature 
such as village ponds can very rarely be associated with a noteworthy 
degree of malaria. The trouble about borrow pits is that they are not 
always fuUj if they were always filled with water I would not worry about 
them. 

44,281, Do you think that these borrow pits are not likely to create 
malarial diseases? — I might put it this way hy saying that any excavation 
which of itself leads to a temporary water accumulation is dangerous. 

44.232. Sit Thonuis Iiliddleion , Mr. Oalvert has already informed yon 
that we have learned that the diet of the Punjab peasant is the best 
diet in the Indian Provinces. Ever since I came out to India I have been 
familiar with the words “Wait until you reach the Punjab.” One was 
naturally prepared for records in the Punjab, but I was certainly not pre- 
pared to read that the general result is that the Punjab peasant oontributes 
his quota to the highest provincial mortality in India? — Yes, we are first 
in everything. 

44.233. The Punjabi is consistently first even in death? — ^Tes. 

44.234. I have been looking into your figui’es to see how this particular 
record has been secured, and it seems to mo that it is a doubtful claim 
You have had, in the ten-year period which has just closed, two years in 
which there was a high mortality from plague j 11 per thousand in 1915, 
12 per thousand in 19^. You also experienced the full effect of the influenza 
epidemic which swept the country in 1918 and in influenza deaths the 
Punjab nearly^ established a record. Is it likely that the next ten-year 
period you will be able to claim for the Punjab peasant a record in 
mortality? I do not know what will happen to the Punjab peasant j X 
think you have been looking through those ten-year reports, but if you 
just look through the gi*aph of the general mortaliiy you will see that 
epidemics show themselves as a series of Himalayan peaks. 

Li.-Ool, W. 0. S. Forstsr. 
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44.235. Tou have had three epidemics in the last ten years? — We have 
had more, because your deduction is confined only to the figures to which 
yon have had access. 

44.236. Do you or do yon not agree that the statistical figures mis- 
represent the general health of the Punjab peasant? — ■! do not quite 
understand what that question means 

44.237. I mean as ooinpared with the health of the peasants in the other 
Provinces? — I can put it to you in the words of the Punjabi peasant 
himself. He says : “ We do not die of the diseases which kiU people in 
hospitals but of the diseases that come and slaughter us,” alluding thereby 
to plague and so on, and that is true. 

44.238. Would you not agree that as bearing on the e£B.cienoy of the 
working population the most serious type of disease is a wasting disease? 
— By no means; it depends on what you are doing If you are construct- 
ing a hydro-electric project you would sooner have a man with a slow 
wasting disease, rather than an epidemic of plague 

44.239. I was not thinking of hydro-electric pro3ects but of the tillage of 
land P — The only difiFerence that I can see is this, when you get a thing 
like plague you may find difficulty in getting the land tilled at all, because 
plague is a disease which attacks the adults; it spares the , extremes of 
life. 

44.240. You have stated that water-logging set up a vicious circle and 
T think you emphasised the effect of economic stress? — can give you the 
actual wording: “A vicious circle is set up in which endemic malaria 
leads to bad health, bad health to economic stress and economic stress to 
further privation and more sickness, and finally, as the result of a high 
death rate and a low birth rate, emigration and de-population of the 
affected tract.” 

44.241. The two processes work together? There is the economic stress 
on the one side and there is additional breeding of the malaria-carrying 
mosquito. These two factors work together.? — Yes, naturally. 

44,242 Let us take the case of Lahore Cantonment. Does the economic 
stress influence malaria in that particular case? — ^Being a Cantonment, 
it does not come within my province , I disclaim all knowl^ge of it. 

44.243. You say tlio reduction in the consumption of ghi would affect 
the health through a reduction in the available amount of vitamin 0? — 
Yes, vitamin 0. 

44.244. It is not a comparatively easy thing to provide substitutes for 
vitamin OP— We have not found it easy. 

44,246. In practice you have not? — No. 

44.246. Do you not get it from your, fruits and green vegetables? — Yes, 
we do; we get it from both. 

44.247. Is it that you do not get anything like the concentration in fruits 
or green vegetables that you do in ghi ? — ^As I say, we have not found 
it easy because we do not get the people to grow them nor are some people 
in a position to afford them. 

44,248 Have you found an increase in scorbutic disease which you can 
attribute to the defioienoy of gM? — No; no such investigation has been 
undertaken by us and we con give no answer to that question. 

44,249, Your conclusion is, therefore, founded upon first principles? — 
And as I have already observed at the beginning, on a certain amount of 
practical experience. 

44,260. iSir Henry Lauarence • Is butter as effective as ghi P — ^Yes. 
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44,251. iS'i?' Thomas Middleton • la it not the case that a very minute 
trace of the necessary vitamin supplies vrhat is required? — It depends how 
you define the term " trace.” 

44.262. It can only be ascertained by trial? — ‘Are you prepared to define 
it? 'Will you put up la definite question? 

44.263. You have not found any bad result in the way of an increase of 
scorbutic disease? — I did not state that at all. What I said was that wc 
had undertaken no investigation of the typo. 

44.264. Then you have no evidence. You have not made any investiga- 
tion ? — I have told you that distinctly. 

44,255. And you are not able to say whether or not there has been an 
increase? — That has been distinctly stated to you. I have said so in the 
beginning. 

44.266. But you fear that there may be an increase? — ^I did not even 
commit myself to that. 

44.267. What is the point then? — ^I stated that the position was that 
owing bo the lack of ghi, which itself provides the vitamin O for a certain 
proportion of this population, we are always on the border line in regard 
to scorbutic disease. 

44,258 How do you know you ore on the border line? — ^We can know 
it perfectly simply j you come up to a stage where you give them a little 
push, towards pushing them over the border, as for instance concentration 
on the frontier as I instanced to the Cfiiairman. 

44,259. ilfr. Soleris Assuming that cattle-breeding does not pay in com- 
parison to crop-growing, would you consider it reasonable to expect a 
sufficient supply of milk and milk products in the rural areas? — I think 
that there probably always will be, because the rural population will have 
enough milk for its own requirement. 

44,280. Even if it does not pay the individual? — I think so, because that 
is the tradition and his feeling towards it. I think thtiL will be the case, 
for instance, taking a small point, one’s O’Wn gaitlon, we will grow the thing 
though it does not pay us. 

44,261 There is a tendency to cub down the milk requirements because he 
can get more money by growing crops?— That is the case; but I do not think 
he will carry it on in his own individual instance. 

44,262. You do not think that the lack of milk is responsible to some 
extent for the liigh infant mortality in rural areas? — I can only say that 
it cannot be a very important factor, because the infantile death rate is 
provided by deaths mainly in the first forbnight of hfe. 

(The witness withdrew ) 


Mr. W. TAYLOR. I.V.S., Offg. Principal, Veterinary 
College, Lahore. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Qotstion 16. YaTHBiNAKT. — (o.) The Civil Veterinary Department should 
be absolutely independent. There is no direct connection between veterinary 
work and agriculture. 

It is not to be expected thab the Director of Agriculture should be con- 
versant with vetennaiy matters, and is at a disadvantage in dealing with 
them This necessitates continuous references to the Veterinary officers 
which entails a certain amount of time being lost. ' 

Lt,-Col. W. 0. II Worster. 
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Moreover, ihe Agrj cultural and Veterinary Services have greatly expanded 
during the pa&t Tew years, so that the Director of Agneiilture, on account 
of stress of work, cannot give the time to the Veterinary Service which would 
normally be done. 

In my opinion, the Chief Superintendent, the Superintendent of the Hissar 
Cattle Farm, and the Principal of the College should deal direct with the 
Financial Commissioner 

This can easily be accomphahed by delegating the powers at present 
invested in the Director of Agriculture to each of the three above-named 
officers. 

{g) The provision for further facilities for research is very desirable. At 
present, when the size of tlie country, and the incidence of animal disease is 
taken into account, the amount ol research being done is negligible compared 
with what can and ought to be done. 

T am very strongly of the opinion that it would be moie advantageous to 
the ooiintry if provincial veterinary research institutions were set up in each 
Province. 

I advocate the provincial laboratories in preference to an extension of the 
Muktesar laboratory because tlie disease problems in each Province vaiy 
considerably, and the workers should be able to study tlie disease in the 
field as well as in the laboratory. The field observations are sometimes most 
valuable in throwing light on the lines upon which the laboratory observiu 
tions should be directed. 

The obstacles and drawbacks of sending material from distant parts of 
India to Mukfcesar are obvious, on account of the condition in which it would 
arrive, and also on account of the loss of time in transit. 

(i) I am of the opinion that there should be a superior veterinary officer 
with the ■Government of India. 

The benefits which would bo derived from such an appointment would be 
that there would be an oflBcer to impress upon the Governpiout of India the 
necessity of further recruitment in order to construct an efficient service, to 
co-ordinate the work of the different provinces, and to advise the Govern- 
ment of India on any matters under dispute in the different Provinces. 

This officer should nob be attached to- any instibution whatsoever, but be 
an entirely separate entity with the Government of India 

Oral Evidence. 

44.263. The Chairman Mr. Taylor, you are Professor of Pathology and 
Bacteriology, Civil Veterinary Department, Punjab P — I was until recently. 

44.264. "What position are you holding now exactly? — Officiating Principal 
of the Veterinary College, Punjab. 

44.266. "We have your note of the evidence which you wish to give. Do 
you wish to add anything to that at this stage? — ^No. 

44.266. I see you are of the opinion that the Civil Veterinary Department 
should be absolutely independent of the Agricultural Department? — Yes. 

44.267. You give us certain of your reaso-ns; would you like to develop 
them at all? — No, I do not think that they need development 

44.268. If you look at the first page of your note, in answer to Question 
16 (a) of our Questionnaire, yon say. “In my opinion the Chief Super- 
intendent, the Superintendent of the Hissar Cattle Farm, and the Principal 
of the College should deal direct with the Financial Commissioner? ” — 'Yes. 

44.269. Have you consulted the Financial CommisBioner to discover how 
he would regard this intensive bombardment from these new directions? — 
Not officially, but I have unofficially. 
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44.270. There is a limit to which it is possible for any officer to extend his 
correspondence p — ^Y es. 

44.271. Do you not flunk that if the Civil Veterinary Department is to 
be entirely independent of the Agricultural Department it will be necessary 
to place the whole of the Civil Veterinary Department under one Veterinary 
Officer .P — No, not in the Punjab. 

44.272. You think that these several officers should be responsible for their 
own sections of the work directly to the Government P — ^Yes. There are three 
totally independent portions of the department doing totally different work, 
and the Government would have three Veterinary advisers. 

44.273. Are you satisfied with the equipment at the Veterinary College P — 
Yes, it is very good. It could be improved a little, and we are doing it 
gradually. 

44.274. Are you satisfied with the curriculum P — ^Yes, the curriculum is 
good, but the students are not quite capable of dealing with it yot. It is the 
material which is bad. 

44.275. How do you account for thatP — ^The standard of admission is not 
high enough. The matriculation standard in this country is very poor 
indeed. 

44,27(1. Are the salary and prospects sufficient to attract the right type 
of man? — think so at present. The minimum standard of admission 
should be the P.Sc for the four-years’ course. 

44.277. la any research work being carried out at the college? — ^A little 
occasionally. It is rather spasmodic. We have no research staff, wo have 
not enough men for that 

44.278. It is done by the teaolung staff in their spare time? — Yes, and as 
most of them have six hours’ work a day tliere is not much time left. 

44.279. Is any veterinary research work being carried on in the Punjab? — 
Very little j not what I would call research. 

44.280. There is no whole-time research officer employed in the Punjab? — 
No. 

44.281. ilfr. Calvert: At Sohawa? — ^There is no staff there capable of doing 
proper research work. 

44.282. The Chairman . I observe from page 641 of your note that you ore 
of opinion that Provincial Veterinary Research Institutions should be 
developed? — ^Yes, undoubtedly. 

44.283. Would you leave the making of prophylactic vaccines in the hands 
of Muktesar? — ^Entirely. 

44.284. Is it possible to support your opinion in favour of provincial 
research on the ground that the problems are looal m their nature? — 
That is one reason. Moreover, it is necessary that the men doing the labora- 
tory work should see the disease in the field. The men at Muktesar cannot 
go down to Madras, for instance, and back again very easily. 

44.286. Would you cite one or two instances which in your view illustrate 
your contention that conditions and diseases in the Punjab are looal in 
their nature and therefore cannot be dealt with adequately at Muktesar? — 
Surra. 

44,280. That does not exist there? — Not to the same extent 

44.287. Is it the same disease? — Yes. 

44.288. Aare there any physical or other local conditions that affect the 
problem in the Punjab? — Muktesar is on a hill, and it is a plains disease. 

Mr. W, Taylor. 
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44,289 Have you any other instances ? — Most of the <iisenses dealt with 
at Muktesar are artificially procured by inoculation, and there are always 
differences between diseases so brought about and natural infections. 

44.290. Do the research officers attached to Muktesar ever make journeys 
to the surrounding districts P — Tes, they have been to the college to study 
local conditions. 

44.291. Do you think there is enough veterinary research work in this 
Province to justify the employment of a first-rate research officer and to 
pay the salary required for a man of that type? — I think there is enough 
for twenty or thirty. 

44.292. Do you think the Province could afford to pay fo'i’ them? — That I 
■cannot say. 

44,293 (&hould the Superior Veterinary Officer with the Government of 
India whose appointment you recommend be responsible for the conduct of 
Muktesar? — I do not think he should have anything at all to do with 
Muktesar. 

44.294. Why? — The control of the Veterinary Service throughout India is 
a whole-time job. If he is to control Muktesar he will have to spend most 
of his time there, to the neglect of his other work 

44.295. Sir Henry Lawrence : You suggest there is enough work without 
Muktesar P — Decidedly. 

44.296. The Chairman . Do you instruct your pupils in the administration 
of the simultaneous method of inoculation against rinderpest? — ^Yes, 

44.297. Do you regard the average man passing out of your college as 
capable of administering that treatment with reasonable safety? — ^Yes. 

44.298. It IS not easy to do, is it? — I do nO't think there is any difficulty 
at aU. 

44.299. I was judging from the mistakes which have been made from 
time to time? — I do not think they were due to technique. 

44.300. Were they due to the material, do you think? — do not know; I 
should ihink it may have had something to do with the material, but not 
the technique. 

44.301. Have you had disappointments in this Province? — do not know 
of any. It does not come under me, of course. 

44.302. But the teaching does? — Yes. 

44,303 And to that eartent you would he interested to discover how 
acoidenis, if there were any, occurred?— Yes. 

■44,304. Is one of the dangers attaching to this method the fact that 
other and different diseases, such as piroplasmosis, are liable to be conveyed 
to the animal? — ^Not unless the blood has been contaimnated, and it ought 
not to be. 

44.305. Contaminated after or before being extracted? — ^Perhaps before. 
It might be taken from a piroplasmosis animal. 

44.306. Is it possible by any precautionary measures to be absolutely 
certain there is no such infection? — ^By microscopic examination 

44.307. That should be quite definite? — ^Yes, if the animal has not received 
any treatment for piroplasmosis. It is difficult to find the parasite if it 
has been so treated. 

44.308. The appearance is obscured? — Yes. 

44.309. Do you think the simultaneous method of inoculation is likely in 
the future to be generally applied in a Provinoe like this P — The difficulty at 
present is in getting the virulent blood; it loses its virulence very quickly. 
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We have had trouble in the college in getting it for experimental purposes; 
it has arrived inert. 

44.310. Is not the cost one of the difficulties? — I do not think the cost 
ought to prohibit it at all. 

44.311. la it your view that more research work requires to be done on the 
simultaneous method of inoculation ? — 1 do not see at present how it could 
be improved. 

44,812. If it were possible to grow the rinderpest organism on an artificial 
culture medium, would not that remove all risks? — ^I should think so, 
certainly. 

44.313. Is not that a direction in which further research would be advie- 
able P — 'Tes. 

44.314. 8ir Thomas Miduleton: How long is your course at the Lahore 
College? — 'rour years. 

44, SIS. The entrance qualification is matriculation? — ^Yea. 

44.316. I think you complained of the quality of the students — Yes 

44.317. Yon would prefer to have them at a later sbago? — Yes, with a 
higher qualification, the I’.So. 

44.318. Would that mean two years in aii Intermediate College? — Yes. 

44.319. Are your facilities for teaching here as good as they arc in 
Europe P — Yes. The laboratories are not quite large enough, but the 
facilities, compared with European ones, are quite good. 

44.320. Your clinical material is probably better? — ^Yes. 

44.321. (So that there is nothing to prevent a satisfactory course in veter- 
inary science at Lahoie except the preliminary education of the students? — 
Yes. 

44.322. That is a matter one would suppose that could easily be remedied. 
You have Intermediate Colleges P — Yes. 

44.323. What is the difficulty? Is it the cost of the course? — ^No, but 
that it would take a studeut six years after passing the matriculation to 
qualify, two years at an lutermediate (College and four with us. 

44.324. That is the cost of the course to the student would be increased? — 
Yes, the length of time it takes to qualify after matriculation. 

44.325. Is there any means by which you could compensate a man for the 
cost of his extra training? What is the initial pay?— Rs.lOO a month. 

44.326. In your view is that sufficient?— I think Es XOO a month will 
attract a E.Se. student. 

44.327. What number of graduates do you turn out? — ^At present we 
turn out very few, because this course has only been going for six years and 
we have only had two final examinations. In the first two years we had 
only IS apphcations for admission, because Government did not raise the 
pay; they kept the pay for two years at the same rate as for the old 
vernacular course, and so better-qnaiified men would not come to the college. 

44.328. Since the pay has been raised has there been a distinct inci'ense 
in the number of requests for admission? — ^Last year we had 190 applica- 
tions for 80 vacancies. 

44,339. You would have httle difficulty in attracting candidates even 
if you exacted a higher entrance standard? — ^I do not tbinTf there would 
be much difficulty. 

44,330. With regard to the relationship of veterinary officers to the 
financial Commissioner, I think you used the phrase * * three veterinary 
advisers ” P — By that I mean they would be the ones to give information 
direct to the Einancial Commissioner. 

2lr. TT. Taylor. 
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44jS31. You mean three veterinary heads of departments? — ^Yeer. 

44.332. Each advising on hie ewn jeb? — Yes. 

44.333. Do you think control by the Government ef India would be 
welcomed by the Veterinary S'erviceP — ^Yes. 

44.334. We find a tendency on the part of the Agricultural Service to 
escape from the control of the Government of India? — I do not know about 
that, I do not know what they have done in the Agricultural Department. 

44,835. Do you think the Veterinary Surgeon would have no objection 
to control from headquarters? — ^No, I do not think so. 

44.336. You instance Muktesar as being an unsuitable institution for 
the investigation of surra? — ^Yes, I do, because most of the animals would 
have to be artificially inoculated and the disease is not the same. 

44.337. Was not Muktesar selected by Dr. Lingard in the first instance 
to work on surra? — ^Yes, there was not ns much known about it then as 
there is now. 

44,338- But at that time Dr. Dingard had been working on surra for 
a number of years? — ^Yes, he had. 

44,889. And presumably he selected Muktesar as a suitable locality? — 
I am not quite sure, but I think Colonel Pease selected it. 

44.340. Mr. Barron At present the three heads of sections of veterinary 
work correspond separately with the Agricnltural Department, do they 
not ? — ^Yee. 

44.341. You correspond with the Director of Agriculture? — Yes, 

44.342. You do not go thi'ough the Chief Superintendent? — No. 

44.343. Nor does the Superintendent of the cattle farm? — Ne. 

44,844. So that the only change you are really suggesting is the sub- 
stitution of the Financial Commissioner for the Director of Agriculture? — 
Yes. 

44,346. Supposing that were not regarded as feasible, would it, in your 
opinion, be an improvement on the present system to have one chief 
Veterinary Adviser to Government? — Yes. 

44,346. In your system, under whom would you place the research 
workers? — I should have a special Research Department. 

44,847. Then you would create four departments corresponding directly 
with the Financial Commissioner? — You mean if the R^arch Department 
is created? 

44,348. Yes? — I think a great deal depends on how large that depart- 
ment IS going to he; one research o£5.cer is not going to do much. 

44,349 Then with regard to the course at the college, if you got F.Sc. 
students, how long would you wish to keep them at me college? — Four 
years. 

44,360. As at present? — ^Yee. 

44.861. There would be no reduction in the course at the college? — 
None at all. 

44.862. Can you give any reasons? — ^Yes, I can, because after having 
finished their F Sc. they come to ilie CJollege; they have forgotten a lot 
of the basal sciences; they have to start again; they do not Imow enough 
about them to warrant the concession of a year. Not only that, they 
do not take the same subjects lu their biology, ecology and botany; more 
attention is paid to things like grasses in their botany in the College 
than an the ordinaiy F.Sc. course. 

8 
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44,363. So that there would be a distinct increase in the cost of educa- 
-tion of a veterinary officer? — ^There would be a clifterence of two years 
while he was taking his F So. 

44.354. Would that be popular? — I do not know; I do not think it would 
be from their point of view; I think it ought to be popular from the point 
of view of Government. 

44.355. Sit' James McKenna. Is the stafE of yoiu college up to sti'englh 
at present? — No, it is not. 

44.366. In what is it deficient? — ^We have not a Professor of Pathology 
and we are one or two Assistants short. 

44.367. How many of your staff have the qualification of M.R.O.V.S. ? — 
Three. 

44.358. Any Indians? — One. 

44.359. And two Europeans? — ^Yes. 

44.360. Is the total European strength of the College two now? — Yes. 

44.361. How many Provinces are dependent upon the Punjab Veterinary 
College for the training of their vetermaiy staff? Have you any airange- 
ment with the United Provinces by which you take their men? — They do 
not send any now; we get them all from the Punjab and Indian States. 

44.362. What are the United Provinces doing? — I think they send them 
to Bengal, because they do not pay them the initial payment that we do, 

44.363. Practically you take men fi-om the Punjab and the Indian States 
alone? — Yes, 

44.364. With reference to the proposal to have a Veterinary Adviser 
with the Government of India, I think in answer to the Chairman you 
said that he should have nothing to do with MuktesarP — He should not 
be directly attached to it, it would be under him just in the same way 
as the lest of the Service would be, but he would have nothing to do with 
the direction of the research work. 

44,366. Of course, you know that now the Veterinary Department is 
under the Ministers of each Province as a transferred subject , what control 
could he exercise in the Provinces? What work would be his principal 
•duty if he has not the control of Muktesar as his his principal duty? — 
He would he able to co-ordinate the work of the different Provinces. 

44,366. Do you think that is possible with the new form of Government? 
• — ^Yes, 


44.367. To co-ordinate what work? Research? — Yes. 

44.368. Does not that anticipate a very increased amount of research 
in the Provinces? — ^I thought that was what was anticipated, 

44.369. Until we have an advance in research, it does not look as if 
tJiie officer would have very much to do, does it? — No, it does not seem so. 

44.370. Professor Gangulee. Do you find that the demand for veteiinary 
education is increasing in the Province? — ^Very much. 

44.371. Are you able to entertain most of the apphcatiousP — We cannot 
entertain them all. 

44.372. What percentage of the total applications are you able to take? 

The applications vary in number; we take about thirty each year; that 
depends on the number of failures in the previous year; we cannot have 
more than fifty in a class, 

44.373. Do these students pay fees? — ^Yes. 

44.374. Do you charge any extra fees to the students coming from the 
Indian States? — Yes, they pay double. 
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44,376. Do etTidents passing out of your college find difficulty in getting 
employment? — Not at present. 

44.376. Has any passed student from your college taken to private prac- 
tice P Is there a great scope for private veterinary practitioners ? — There is 
none at all in the Punjab. 

44.377. So that most of the students who pass out are being engaged by the 
Government departments,- is that the position? — Yea. 

44.378. There is a limit to that? — ^There will be, at present there is no 
limit; we can absorb as many as we can turn out for the next few years. 

44.379. With regard to research work, do I understand that at present the 
teaching in your college is divorced from research work ? — There is no definite 
research work done, it is done in spasms; if there is a little bit of work to be 
done it can be done, but no solid research work can be done at the college 
with the present staff , they have not the time. 

44.380. But Colonel Walker did his work on the foot-and-mouth diseases m 
your Veterinary Department? — ^Yes, we did it togethei. 

44.381. Is that work being followed up in your college? — ^Yes, it is; I sent 
a man only a fortnight ago to deal with an outbreak at Hissar with that 
treatment. 

44.382. Do you find the tieatment — control of the disease by chemotherapy 
— which you have discovered — successful? — ^It stopped the whole outbreak. 

44.383. The teaching in the College is now in English, is it not ? — Yes. 

44.384. It was originally in the vernacular? — ^Yes, 

44,386. Do you find there is a great advantage in having it in English? — 
There are advantages and disadvantages; the disadvantage is that the 
students’ English is not sufficient to foUow the lectures; the advantage is 
that they have access to English text books. 

44.386. JLfr. Calvert: Do you think your English-trained students will bo 
as willing to go and bve out in small villages as your vernacular-trained 
men? — I think so, it is rather early to say that,, because we have turned out- 
so few; we have only turned out ten or twelve. 

44.387. There is generally a complainb that these highly trained persons in 
various departments do not like living in jungly places? — ^But when they are 
all of the same class they will have to go, they will not be able to choose 

44.388. Do you think they will be just as sympathetic with the cultivator 
as your piesent men are? — ^Yes, just as much. When we are told to take 
agricultui ists instead of non-agriculturists it is a farce; they know no more 
than the non-agriculturists. 

44.389. Would your six years’ coiu’se for the P.Sc, tend to keep away the 
sons of cultivators ? — Yes, it would, because they are not sufficiently qualified ; 
the time has passed when we ought to take in these ignorant men to deal 
with cattle diseases. 

44.390. There is one peculiai feature which we find all over India: that 
whereas the local Governments and Ministers and politicians are very anxioua 
to retain complete control over agricultural research, they are entirely in- 
different to veterinary research; can you explain that? — ^Yes, it is probably 
because they are politicians. 

44.391. Any suggestion to extend Pusa or to control research from Pusa 
meets with opposition, and they seem to be perfectly ignorant of the fact 
that research in veterinary work is confined to the Government of India; is 
it due to lack of interest in veterinary research? — I think so, and also because 
there is very little revenue obtained from it ; there is revenue obtained from 
agnoultural research. 
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44,392. Do you think there is much interest among Members of the Council 
in such questions as veterinai-y research? — do not think there is very much; 
I do not know very much about that* I do not take much interest in the 
Council, but I do not think there is a great deal of interest shown 
in veterinary research. 

44,393 If you took the opinions of the Members of the present Legislative 
Council on two questions: (a) Which is the central research institute in 
India, and (6) what research is being done in the Punjab, could they answer? 
—No. 

44,394. Mr. Kamat: Your complaint is that the Government of India also 
are indifferent to veterinary research as compared with agricultural re- 
search P — I think so. 

44,805. So that they are in the same boat as the Councils ? — Yes. 

44.396. Mr. Barron In answer* to Sir James MacKenna, you said there 
were only two European Professors at the College; has a third one been 
applied for from England? — Two have been applied for. a Research Officer 
and a Pathologist. 

44.397. I was leferiing to the teaching staff P — One, the Pathologist. 

44.398. The application was sent home some time ago, was it not? — ^Yos, 
nearly a year ago, I should think. 

44.399. Can you give us the views of veterinary surgeons generally on the 
terms offered? — The terms are supposed to he insufficient to attract anyone. 

44.400. Svr Thomas Middleton What is offered? — Rs.600, I think it is. 

M, Ban on : Starting with Rs.600. 

44.401. Sir Thomas Middleton Have you any Fellows of the iRoyal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons working here? — ^No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Lt.-Col. B. C. BATTYE, D.S.O., A.M., R.E., A.I.C.E., 
A.M.I.E.E., &c., Chief Engineer, Punjab, P.W.D. 

Hydro Electric Branch. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 9. — Soils.— (a) and (c) The drainage of water-logged areas 
(and also areas likely to become water-logged) is the subject of special 
research in the Tiwigation Branch of the P.W.D. There is little doubt 
that the availability in 1930 of cheap hydro-electric power will enable this 
problem to be solved by means of pumping. 

Question 10. — ^FnaTiiiizEBS. — (a) and (e) Yes; with introduction of 
improved cane in the Punjab there will undoubtedly be a demand for 
an artificial fertiliser. In this connection I attach herewith some notes 
prepared by Mr. A. T. Axnall, recommending the installation of a plant 
using the Oasale process of producing anhydrous ammonia, from which 
JBulphate of ammonia could readily be prepared, using raw materials, all 
of which ai'e obtainable in the Province. (See Appendix II ) 

(/) Oow-dnng is burnt, first because of the calorific value of the 
undigested callulose contained therein, and secxind because of the ease 
with which this material may be pressed into cakes suitable for use as 
fuel. Until the peasant is educated to the advantages of using oow-duiig 
as manure instead of fuel, this practice will continue. Agricultural college 
and school education would therefore appear to be the best solution. The 
peasant for some time to come will be unable to purchase expensive fuel 
as substitutes and must fall back upon the raw product of the farm. 
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It IS possible that fodder crops grown to take the place of the waste 
“ stalks now eaten by animals would not only imprO'Ve the quahty of 
the live-stock but would release this waste to be compressed by machinery 
into cakes of convenient size and weight for fuel purposes. Electrically 
driven presses of this type wiU become a practical proposition as soon as 
hydro power is available. 

Question 14. — iMPLEirENTS. — (a) This opens up the whole question of 
the use of electric power on the farm. The subject has only quite recently 
come to the fore in Great Britain and America, largely due to the 
developments in this direction in countries like Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark. 

It will probably be some time before a satisfactory solution can be placed 
on the market for ploughing with electric power, but there are great 
possibilities for the substitution of electrically driven pumps for bullocks 
in connection with small scale well irrigation. In this connection see 
paragraphs 10 and 20 to 23 of the attached unoflBcial pamphlet expressing 
the views of the committee got together in the winter of 1924-26 in order 
to draw attention to the advantages likely to be derived by agncultuie 
in the Punjab fiom the supply of cheap hydro-electric power. 

Question 17. — ^Agejoultubaij Indubtsibb. — {h) and (d) To start 

subsidiary industries requires three things in addition to raw materials: — 
(i) Power 

(i) Motors for converting the source of power into mechanical power, 
(iii) Machines and the actual process machinery to be driven by the 
above. 

It is the ambition of this department to be able to supply the first twu 
in eveiy farm sud village within 20 miles of the transmission system 
now being constructed from April, 1830. The provision of the first (i.e,, 
power) involves the solution of certain highly technical and commercial 
problems connected with the transforming down of energy at a reasonable 
cost from very high pressure (such as that used on our transmission hnes) 
to domestic pressures for use in each farm and village. This problem is 
exercising the best brains in the electrical industry to-day and is well on 
the way to a solution. 

The provision of a motor is secured by a hire-purchase system, which 
is included in the hydro-electric scheme. This will enable consumers to 
obtain electric motors and the equipment ccnnected therewith at actual 
cost price on a deferred payment system spread over a term of years. 

It would appear that the provision of the machinery to be driven by 
the motors could also be secured by some form of a hire-pimchase fund, 
initiated under the control of the cooperative societies assisted by the 
technical departments, e.g., the Public Works Department and the Depart- 
ment of Industries. 


APPENDIX I. 

Water Power in the Punjab. 

Sistory. ^Prior to ike War little attention was paid to tlie water power 

resources of this Province. 

A pioneer development was carried out on the Jhelum in Kashmir State, 
followed shortly by a smaller but in some ways more oomplicated project for 
the supply of electricity to Simla. Simultaneonsly small schemes were con- 
structed in Oharaba and Jammu for the supply of the capital towns of these 
States. 

During the War, however, oonsiderahle attention had been directed to the 
importance! of conserving fuel resources and of developing water power as a 
substitute. 
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In the ffummer of 1919 the Punjab Gtovernment accordingly decided, at the 
suggestion of Mr. F. L. Milne, to investigate the power possi- 

bilities of a large bend of the raver Sutlej near Blinkra. It was originally 
Grovernment’a intention to make simultaneously a hydro-electric survey O’f 
the whole Province, but owing to the difficulty of finding suitable staff with- 
out interfering with the particular investigation in progress, the survey was 
not actually commenced until October, 1921, alter the inveirtigatious on the 
Sutlej had been completed. 

This survey was made by Major R. N. Aylward, D.S.O., M.O., A.M.I.O.E., 
aud waa coiutinued uninterruptedly for the next three years, and wae 
eventually completed in July, 1924. The resulting report is a very complete 
one, and occupies eight volumes. For the benefit of the lay reader tlie 
whole of this report has been summarised in Part A, which can be obtained 
from the Government Press at a comparatively small cost. Tlie report is 
believed to be the only complete hydro-electnc survey so far produced m 
India and, with certain exceptions, is one of the most complete so far 
published in any country. 

The investigations of the pi-oposed sate on the Sutlej River wore completed 
in July, 1921. The report was pubhshed in considerable detail so as to 
facilitate reference in yeai's to come, because ib was considered at tho tinjo 
that there was little likelihood of the project maturmg immediately. The 
report recommended that no work slxould be •started until further expert 
advice had been obtained regarding certain technical features peculiar to the 
site. Of these the most important (and that which eventually led to the 
postponement of the project) was connected with tlie length of tlie pipo lino', 
which was so long compared to the head available that at was anticipated 
that difficulties would be experienced in the governing of the turbines if the 
project was to be self-contained and not working in parallel with other 
installations. A method of gO'tting over this difficulty was suggested similar 
to that which had been adopted t^tafcively on one or two plants in iWostern 
America j it was thought advisable, however, to obtain further information 
with regard to the results obtained at these stations before rooommending 
ito adoption locally. The pioposal in question involved the dissipation 
directly into heat of large quantities of kinetic energy, w'luch still remndns 
one of the unsolved problems of hydrauJiios, 

As a result of further enquiries Government were advised to postpone the 
development of tlie Sutlej site until suchi time as the project could be made 
to operate in parallel with existing etatdona. Acting on this advice the 
Electricity Board in April, 1922, decided to shelve the Sutlej scheme till a 
later date, and to begin its programme of developmeut on some high head 
site, of which a number were known to exist on the river Beas. 

■l^le these matters were under considerntiou, the site on the Uhl river 
was discovered in June, 1922. This site was just the right kind to replace 
the Sutlej as a first development, besides beang superior bo other sites so far 
discovered. As it was also believed to be capable of meeting all the require- 
ments of the present generataom. and thereby unifying the supply of the whole 
eastern half of the Province, the Electricity Board in September, 1922 after 
careful deliberation, recommended Government to drop all local propositions 
and concentrate on the sate in Mandi State. 

The site was surveyed duriug the winter of 1922-23, and a detailed project 
wias worked out duriug the following summer and completed by December, 
1923. 

The report is contai^d in five volumes dealing respectively with tho 
hy^aulio, electrioal, railway and the financial and general aspects of btA 
project. Before taking any further action, Government decided to have the 
project thoroughly investigated by a leading firm of Oonaulting Engineers 
in London In order to assist the Consulting Engineers, and at the same 
time to make sure that no local oonsaderations had been overlooked it was 
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decided to havei the scheme examined locally by three committees of experts 
dealing respectively with the hydranlio, revenue and railway features of the 
uindertakiug. 

These committees all reported favcurably on the pTOject and recommended 
its adoption at once. Their reports were embodied in the project, and the 
whole submitted in March, 1924, to two leading firms of -Consulting 
Engineers in London, who examined the project on the electrical and 
hydraulic side respectively. The first firm then examined the scheme as a 
whole with special reference to its financaal prospects, and in July, 1924, 
recommended Government to pioceed with it immediately. 

The scheme was next examined in great detail by the Einance I>epartment 
and eventually by a suh-committee of -the Punjab Legislative Council. It 
was finally passed by the Council without a division in March, 1925. 

During the following six months negotiations weie completed with the 
Railway Department for the transfer of the railway portion of the project 
to that department for oonstruotion and arrangements completed for the 
formation of a separate branch of the Public Works Department for the 
construction of the undei taking. Ihe necessary organization was brought 
into being last winter, and works have beemi in progiess sdnee April, 1926. li 
the present programme is adhered to, the first stage should he completed by 
the spring of 1930 

The liesovrces of the Funitib , — ^The concentration of all the energies of the 
available staff on the Uhl River Project n)aturaliy diverted attention from 
the other power resources of the Provanoe, since that Project ibself will alone 
and unaided be able to meet all the demands of the Province as far north as 
Sialkot, Lyallpur and Gnjronwala for the next twenty years. Tt follows, 
therefore, that the other water-power resources of the Province, at any rate 
in the south-eastern seotion, have ceased to be of immediate practical interest. 

Any survey of the water-power resources of the Punjab must of neoeeeity 
fall into separate seotaons dealing respectively with the power available in 
each of tlie main rivers of the Province. No proper appreciation, however, 
of these resources is possible without first understanding the physiographioal 
and geological construction of the Punjab Himalayas. The first portion of 
the general summarising report of the hydro-electric survey, theiefore, 
describes the geography and geology of ihe Punjab Himalayas, necessarily 
based upon the ivork of Messrs. Burrard and Hayden, which has been of 
great assistance to the engineers engaged on the survey. 

The results of the survey may be briefly summarised as follows. — 

Geographically the Punjab rivei's, to be investigated fall into four 
classes — 

(1) Tbe Trnus-Hiiualayan rivers, i.e., the Indus and the S-utlej. rising 
beyond the Great Himalayan range, and which have a much flatter slope 
than the rest. 

(2) The Mid-Himalayan rivers, i.e., the Jhelum and the Chenah, rising 
on the Indian side of the Gi-eat Himalayan range, but beyond the Pir 
Panjal. 

(3) The Oia-Himalayan rivers, i.e., the Ravi and the Beas, rising 
between the Dihauladliar and the Pir Panjab, with steeper slopes than 
either of -the former. 

(4) Tbe Sub-Hamaluyau rivers, i.e., the Jumna aud several tributaries 
of tlhese Punjab rivers, rising in the Dhalaudhar range and crossing no 
main range of the Himalayas at all. 

The slope of the Indus is so fiat that few power sites exist on the main 
river, although there must be a number of remarkable sites in the inaccessible 
area beyond the Great Himalayan range, which is of course beyond the area 
investigated. 

There are four sites on the main river, hut wath available heads varying 
from 11 to 43 feet. In spite of this, however, owing to the very large dis- 
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cshargee avaalable, over 100,000 kiloivaits could be developed, bui, the cost 
per kiloTvatt tvouid be high. 

As regards the tributaries, an excellent site capable of developing over 
60,000 kilowatts exists at the point where the irrigation canal fed by the 
Swat, a sub-tributary of the Kabul river, emerges from the Malakand 
Tunnel j the other tributaries are disappointing. 

The Sutlej, on the other hand, cuts a straight course throu^ all three 
ranges, and although many wonderful sites probably exist beyond, the Great 
Him.'ilayan range and on some ol the tributaries beyond tile Dhaulioclliar, the 
river iteell is so flat that, like the Indus, it is, with the single exception 
noted below, relatively devoid ol good sites on the mam stream. It has also 
a remarkably narrow oatcliment area within the limits of investigation, and 
tlierefore few tributaries of importance from a power point of view. 

The Bhiikra bend site, on the main stream, is capable of delivering 88,000 
kilowntts on a 363 feet head. If the Bhakr.a dam is hmlt, this site would 
be capable of delivering tlireo times tbis qiiantibj for lOJ niouUis in a year, 
but would run short of the extra water required during the remaining six 
weeks. As already explained this Project hn.s been fully investigated and 
reports published in great detail. 

The remaining five ravers contain most of the sites of importauoe reported 
on. TJie majority of the best, sites on the main streams occur where the 
rivers cut through the main ranges referred to above. 

Of these five the Kavi as a whole is somewhat disappointing, and has no 
good sites, with the possible exceptio’U of one on a tributary, the Ojh. 

The Jumna, which forms the boundary between the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, is oJso diaappointmg in spite of its comparative steepness, and 
no sates of any importance, with the exception of a small one on the Giri, 
have so far been located. On the upper reaches of the Tons there are 
probably many good but inaccessible sites. 

The (^enah has one valuable site on the mam river at Biasi in Kashmir 
State capable of yielding 40,000 kilowatts continuously. 

Of the three tributaries o£ the Chenab, the Ans and Malikhani Tawi lend 
themselves to a valuable combined three-stage development capable of giving 
ovei' 60,000 kilowatts, while the Jammu Tawi, if taken through to the catch- 
ment of the Ojh, would quite probably yield over 100,000 kilowatts in a 
three-stage development in the valley of the latter. This project has not, 
however, been investigated on the gjound, and is at preseoil merely a 
proposal 

With the exception of the Beas, the Jhelum is the best of the Punjab 
riverp Its value to the Punjab, however, is somewhat abated by the fact 
that lall the sites are located in the territory of Indian States. There are 
two tales OT, the maan river, one already partially developed by bhe Kashmir 
State at Baramula, where the river cuts through the Dhauladhar range, 
while the other on tlie Domel loop is capable of delivering more than 100, 006 
kilowatts in one development. I^e two large tcibutaries of the Jhelum, the 
Kunhar and Poonch, also contain valuable sites — that on the Poonch being 
a multi-otage development capable of yielding well over 100,000 kilowatts. 

The Beas is vithoat doubt the most valuable nver in the Punjab. With 
^e exception all the sites are in British territory, and the total gross yield 
is no less than 832,070 kilowatts. The main river itself, if developed in the 
Kulu valley, is capable of delivering nearly 260,000 kilowatts. If, however, 
tObis were diverted through the Dhauladhar range into the Uhl valley— a 
project by no means outside the limdits of miodern engineering — over half a 
miBion kQowatts could be generated on the site now being developed which 
wtdlisea the waters of the Uhl. Of the tributaries of the Beas, the Parbati 
and the Sainj alone could dehver no lees than 166,000 kilowaifats in six 
developments, while the Uhl, on the lines now being developed, will be 
capable of yielding eventually no less than 146,200 kilowatts. 

Li.-.Col. B. G. Batij/e. 
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It will be seen that the three rivers providing the greatest number of really 
commercially useful sites are the Beae, the Jhelum and the CShenab. The 
following is a general summary of the capacaly of eadi river, from which it 
wiU be seen that there are no less than million kilowatts capable of com- 
mercial developmenb in the Punjab at present provided markets exosted for 
their output. Of these, at present only 8,200 kilowatts have been developed, 
and a further 36,000 kilowatts is now under development • — 


Item. 

Name of river. 

Power capable of 
economical 
development. 

1 

Indus 

210,000 kilowatts. 

2 

Jhelum 

270,000 ,, 

3 

Ohenab 

140,000 „ 

4 

Ravi 

190,000 ,, 

6 

Beas 

830,000 

6 

Sutlej 

80,000 „ 

7 

Jumna 

60,000 „ 


Total 

1,770,000 „ 


Developments so fai completed or under construction . — ^The Kashmir and 
Simla projects already referred to are essentially medium head developments, 
using Pelton wheels and high-speed generators of i a standard type in which 
the heads, varying ficm 390 feet in Kashmir to 540 feet m Simla, developed 
artificially by the diversion of water from the river into a dume following the 
contour and ending in a forebay. The Kashmir scheme was constructed by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Joly do Lotbiniere, B.E., and followed older American 
practice, using a timber flume and a small forebay, while the Simla project 
is smaller but more elaborate and more in accordance with European practice, 
ooiDjIiaining, in addition to deoantntaon chambers, a large forebay reservoir, 
horizontal pressure duct, surge tank and many of the features embodied in 
the largest undertakings of this nature. 

The Simla project, which was designed and constructed by the writer, is 
chiefly of interest from a scientific point of view on account of its including 
features which at the time constituted world’s recoids. This project was 
const! ucted primarily in order to supply power for pumpng water into Simla. 
The plant pumps water to a height of 2,760 feet in one bft, which at the time 
of its installation constituted a world’s record for Hugh lift pumping in one 
lift. The satisfactory operation of these pumps led to the adoption of this 
type of plant for an even greiarber head in the new Gruma water works recently 
constructed, where the pump actually lifts waiter over 4,000 feet in one stage, 
which again constitutes a world’s record. 

The Jammu scheme makes use of a local irrigation canal, and is cbiefly 
iuteresfcong as being one of the first attempts to combine a public supply of 
power with iirdgation. 

The Kashmir and Simla schemes are particularly of inrterest ae illustrating 
the extent to which eleotrio light when based on water power is taken up by 
the masses. At the present moment every bazar shop in Srinagar and Simla 
uses electric light at a cost varying from 12 annas to a rupee per month. 

The Kashmir and Simla schemes were followed immediately by an interesrt- 
ing project iin the Amritsar District constructed to the designs of Mr. John 
Ashford, O.B.E., M.I.E. (Ind,), assisted by Mr. Stephen Legget, 
M.I.E. (Ind,), primarily as an experiment to test the possibilities of pumping 
up sulwMil water by tube wells. 

This IS a small scheme, and was the first example of hydro-electric on 
canal falls in the Punjab. The Amritsar project was followed by a similar 
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bui more up-to-date undertaking at Renala initiated by Sir Gaiiga Rauij Kt., 
assisted by Mr. E. S. Grump, J.S E., and Mr. Stephen Legget This under- 
taking IS chiefly of interest for the fact that it 'was the first undertaking of 
its kind in the Punjab, depending solely on private enterprise. This scheme 
consists of multi-runner open flume type turbines mniilar to those at 
Amntsai, with a similar type of gear drive. The project embodies an 
interesting and up-to-date syphon overflow, the first of its kind to bo used 
in the Punjab. 

The Itenala scheme is interesting as being the first application of the 
power available ait low canal falls for pumping up water from canals on to 
unoommanded areas, a type of development destined to have a considerable 
future in the Province as soon as further supplies of irrigation water are 
available. 

At the present nnoment the only other undertaking in hand is the XThl 
Raver projeob already referred to. 

This has many interesting features, none of wliidi, honever, laro especially 
novel in hydro-electric development. 

This project makes use of idie snow-fed waters of the river Uhl, a tributary 
of the Beas, which joins the latter in Mandi Stato about five miles east of 
the town of that name. 

Water will be diverted through miles of 9 feet diainoter tiniiiol located 
in solid granite and ait an altitude of 6,000 feet, and then dropped through 
a fall of 1,800 feet to the first power stataon, where 36,000 kilowatts caai be 
generated. Prom tins station power will be distributed at a pressure of 
132,000 volts uia Pathankot and Dhariwal to Lalioro and Amritsar, with 
branches to Lyollpur, Ferozepore and Ludliuana This forms Stage 1 of the 
project and tliat now under construction. 

The supply of water at present available can be doubled by the oonsti’uo- 
tion of a dam 260 feet hagh. This will create a email lake large enough to 
store sufficient water to increase the available supply of power to 70,600 
kilowatts. In this second stage of development it is proposed to extend the 
transmission system so as to supply Simla, Arabnla and Pati'ala in the cast 
and also Gujrauwala, Sialkot and possibly Montgomery and Fazilka in the 
west. 

A further development contemplated is to take the water through three 
miles of duct and drop it through a seoond and lower fall of 1,200 feet, 
generating another 48,000 kilowatts, thereby providing a total of 118,600 
kilowatts This forms the third stage of the scheme, in which it is proposed 
to extend the transmission system so as to supply Baharanpur, Meerut, Delhi, 
and also the districts of Karnal, Panlpat and possibly Rohtak as well. The 
whole system when thus extended will be able to deliver power to over 47 
towns extending from Delhn and Robtak in the south to Sialkot and Lyallpur 
in the north, at an average cost of Rs.96 per kilowatt year, which is equiva- 
lent to 6 pies a unit. Thei’Cis also a third fall of 760 feet which oould be 
developed later if required ; but; this has not yet been surveyed. 

There already exists a sufifioient demand for power to justify the con- 
struction of the first stage. There is, however, good reason to believe that 
five years after the oompletion of the first stage the amount of motive power 
installed in the Province will have nearly doubled Statisitics shotv th^ the 
motive power in the area served by the undertaking hsts been developing 
steadily for the last twenty years at the rate of approximately 10 per cent 
per annum, i.e., it has been doubling every ten years. This development of 
motive power in the Province can be directly co-relaited with the develop- 
ment of imgatio.n, and as there are still sever^ promising irrigation projects 
under construction or contemplated, there is no reason to anticipate a cessa- 
tion in the growth of motive power. 

The estimates of power demand and revenue upon whJcli nhe undertaking 
has been based do not allow for any increase in the rate of ’development of 
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motive power due to the demand created eitlie} by the pix>ject itself or any of 
the big irrigation projecfts now in hand. The possiblo oleoti ideation ol the 
railways, the appearance of new industries, and the apphcatio'i of electric 
power to irrigation have not been taken into account. Such developments 
may, however, be looked for with somo confidence, and it is quite possible 
that the demand for power for irrigatiion and dramage purposes alone will be 
sufficient in the next twenty years to use all the available power. 

APPENDIX II. 

Sketch op “ The Possrsniriss op Manupactubing Ammoktctk Suiphatb in 
THE Punjab as a Manubjb pob Sugab^oanb.” 

By Mr. A. T. Amall, M.Inst.G.E. 

1. Area under sugar-cane. — 'India, with 2,500,000 acres under sugar-cane 
(excluding Indian States) is, in point of 'area, the chief grower in the world; 
it nevertheless imports sugar, principally from Java and Mauritius, and in 
large and increasing quantities. The Punjab, which, is the second largest 
grower among the Provinces, has an area under the cane varying from 
350,000 to 400,000 acres, divided among its 29 districts in year 1921-22 as 
follows . — 

District. 

Hissar 
Rohtak 
Gurgaon 
Karnal . . 

Ambala . . 

Simla 
Xangra 
Hoshiarpur 
Jullundur .. 

Ludhiana ... 

Ferozepore ... 

Lahore 
Amritsar 
Gurdaspur . 

Sialkot 
Gujranwala... 

Shoikliupura 
Gu]rat 
Shahpur 
Jhelum 
Rawalpindi . 

Attock 
Mianwali ... 

Montgomery 
Lyallpur 
Jhang 
Multan 
Muzaffargarh 
Dera Ghazi Khan 

826,660 — (Irrigated) 

47,811 — (Lnirri gated) 

373,371 89 Total for 1921-22 


Acres. 9o of normal area. 


1,028 60 

24,266 66 

7,678 46 

23,284 76 

. 11,698 64 

1 — 

8,606 62 

. 19,018 78 

. 26,064 93 

. 12,966 110 

2,621 72 

. 10,647 79 

. 24,784 83 

. 49,973 88 

24,449 70 

. 21,099 107 

16,833 120 

8,814 91 

9,869 124 

84 31 

47 46 

988 81 

49 123 

10,494 243 

49,312 112 

1,973 98 

6,324 182 

6,662 125 

101 149 


466,967 Total for 1920-21. 
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2. Yield of swsfor.— Sugar-cane yields a higher percentage of sugar than 
any other plant; but, although it is indigenous to India, the beat varieties 
are now found in countries i^ere it is grown under European or American 
planters. Yields up to 8,000 lbs. of gur (raw sugar) per acre have been 
obtained under careful cultivation and high manuring in the districts of 
Poona (Bombay) and Buidwan (Bengal), equal to results obtained in Java 
and the West Indies; but the average yield throughout India is estimated 
at not more than 2,240 lbs. per acre. In Bombay and Madras the yield 
vanes from 6,600 to 6,700 lbs. ; in Bengal from 3,500 to 4,800 lbs. ; and in 
the Punjab from 1,700 to 2,240 lbs. per acre. 


3. The low yield from the cane in the Punjab is said to be due to (i) the 
actual amount of sugar produced in. the crop per acre of cane being very 
low; (ii) an unnecessarily large amount of sugar being lost through imporfect 
extraction of the juice; (lii) losses of sugar through inversion to glucose. In 
commenting upon these causes of low ii'dri, Meshrs. W. Boberts and 0. T. 
Faulkner (A Teast Book of Punjab ^Agriculture, 1921) observe that the pro- 
spects of radical improvement are not very promising, the climate in most 
parts of the Province seeming to prevent go^ varieties of sugar-cane from 
ripening properly every year, some improvement in this respect may be 
possible, but it must be remembered, they say, that the amount of water, 
manure and cultivation essential to the cane tells against it in competition 
with other crops especially cotton, for which the climate in most parts of the 
Punjab is said to be more suitable. 

4. Oane-crushing (in mills diivun by bullock-power » and f^w-making are 
executed in the Punjab by the individual farmers on their small holdings. 
It has been suggested that an increase of 20 per cent, more juice might be 
efiected in the crushing of the canes by establishing factories, such as exist 
in the United Provinces, using batteries of nine or more rollers driven by 
steam or oil engines; but, to bi^e successful, use would have to be found for 
the engines during the part of the year when they are not required for cane- 
crushing, and the area under cane, easily accessible to each factory, would 
have to be large. 

5. It seems probable that an increase in yield of gur per acre of sugar- 
cane in the Punjab could be eoonomioally effected by any one or more of 
the following means • — (i) the introduction of better varieties of cane ; (ii) the 
use of artificial nitrogenous-manures; (iii) the concentration of areas under 
sugar-cane, and the eatabhahment of modern, power-driven sugar-mills. In 
this Note I shall only consider the second of these means, the use of arti- 
ficial nitrogenous-manures. 


6. Cost and profit from, sugar-cane. — Messrs. Roberts & Faulkner (A Text 
Booh of Punjcub Agriculture, p. 147) give the following estimates of the cost 
of cultivation and the profit per acre of sugar-cane in the Punjab, under 
existing conditions ■ — ■ 


Outlay — 

Six ploughxnga at Rs 1-8 .. 

Farmyard manure (residue from maize) 

Seed-^ marlas at Rs.1-12 

Preparation of seed 

Seed-bed preparation 

Sowing 

Three hoeings .. , 

Labour charges for 12 waterings 
Land revenue and water rate, &c ... 
Oane crushing 
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Its. 

as. 

2^- 

9 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 
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Outlay — continued. 

JRs. 



as. V. 

Furnace feeder (fireman) 

.. . .7 

0 

0 

Gur-maker 

7 

0 

0 

Hiring of machine 

6 

0 

0 


Total cost Rs.l36 

0 

0 

Return — 




Yield of 25 niaunds of gur at Es.84 . 

200 

0 

0 

Less cost of cultivation 

136 

0 

0 

Profit per acre (excluding rent ... 

Rs.64 

0 

0 


(1 maund equals 82.286 lbs.) 

The prices per maund of gur prevailiiig in Lahore at harvest time during 
the 12 years ending 1921 •were: — 1910, Bs.5; 1911, Ils.4-2; 1912, EaS-S, 1913, 
Ra.4-16, 1914, Ra.4-11; 1916, Bs.5-6; 1916, Es.6; 1917, Es.6; 1918, Il6.6j 
1919, Rs.9-2; 1920, Ra.11-8, 1921, Ils.8. 

7. Manuring . — In the us e of artificial manures, India has not assumed the 
importance that other countries have; vegetable and animal manures, which 
are largely produced in India, are utilized to some extent, but the demand 
at present for artificial manures is mainly from European planting com- 
munities for use on tea and coffee estates. 

8. Manures are generally divided into four classes . phosphates, potassic, 
nitrogenous, and calcareous. In India the phosphatic requirements are 
mostly met by oil-cakes and bones, though basic slag and. superphosphate are 
also used to a limited extent in special mixtures > for special crops. As 
regards the Punjab, “ results appear to indicate that very little benefit 
is at present found in the use of phosphatic manures in most of the ordinary 
systems of agriculture adopted ” (Report by a committee of the Board of 
Agriculture, Poona, 1917). 

9. Potassic manures are not generally considered of impoitance in India, 
and are not used except to a very small extent in special mixtures for 
tea, coffee, garden crops, &c. 

10. Most Indian soils are very deficient in nitrogen, and therefore very 
responsive to dressings of nitrogenous manures. Bulky organic manures 
like oilcake and cattle dung are said to he more suited to Indian soils 
than concentrated manures; aud although the demand for the latter for 
special, irrigated crops (such 'as sugarcane, tobacco, garden crops, «&ic.) 
13 increasing, and is likely to increase, their wholesale use by the ryots is 
not considered at present possible, owing to want of facilities for their 
cheap supply and transport. 

11. The important artificial nitrogenous-manures in use in India are 
nitrate of soda and ammonium sulphate; both of these have been tried auid 
found useful as a source of nitrogen, either to supplement the use O’f 
organic manures or in complete mixtures. Trials in the Bombay Presidency 
with sulphate of ammonia on sugarcane have proved that on new lands, 
which have only been growing sugarcane comparatively recently, better 
results are obtained by mixing sulphate of ammonia with safflower, than 
from either cake or sulphate of ammonia alone. The use of sulphate of 
ammonia is reported to be spreading fast in the Bombay Presidency for 
sugarcane on the Deccan canals (the present area under sugarcane on the 
Decfcan canals is under 30,000 acres; it is expected to increase in the 
next twenty years to 150,000 acres, with expansiion due to new canals). 

12. Sugarcane must be sown on manured land, au'd it responds well to 
a heavy outlay on manures In the Punjab farmyard manure is used 
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almost exclusively for this purpose j it is seldom applied directly to the 
land before planting the cane, chiefly because freshly applied farmyard 
manure appears to attract white ants, which damage the cane, and also 
to delay the ripening of the cane; the greater part, or more usually all, 
of this manure is therefore applied to the preceding maize crop. One 
would think that ammonium sulphate should possess definite advantage 
in this respect over farmyard manure — but I have no information on the 
point, 

13. A senes of manunal expenmen bs on various crops wore made by the 
Government of the Punjab at their Lyallpur farm, and reported upon in 
1D20 by hlr, 0. T. Faulkner, late Deputy Director of Agriculture, Lyallpur. 
These experiments were made with the object of discovering the dominant 
manuiinl ingredient for each of the common crops of the canal polonie>4 
of the Punjab (sugarcane, maize and cotton during the summer season; and 
wheat, tona and gram during the winter season), a consideration of the 
economic aspects of the question was postponed for .suhsequont investiga- 
tion. Their utihty, however, is said to have been impairod by the nhsenco 
•of unmanured control plots, and moieover the way the crops wore rotated 
was not typical of the practice of the district The results obtaiuetl from 
‘sugarcane are given in the following table, which shows the relative yields 
from plots variously treated with artificial fertilizers compared to yields 
from plots treated with farmyard manure. 


Experiments at Lyallpur farm. 



Year. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 


Ih'eatment : 

9^ 

9i> 

% 

% 

96 

% 

96 

Farmyard manure (4 
tons per acre). 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100 0 

100*0 

Bonemeal (304 lbs. per 
acre). 

82-8 

*“• 

94-1 


— 

94-4 


Bonemeal (3041bs )and 
lime (660 lbs. per 
acre). 




147-0 



92*2 

•Oypsom (660 lbs. per 
acre). 

_ 

36-8 

— 

■ 

66-6 

— 

— 

Basic slag (666 lbs. per 
acre) 

Lime (660 lbs. per acre) 

112 3 

— 

71-2 


— 

77-0 

— 

96-7 

122-6 

66-9 


— 

70-9 

_ 

Calcium cyauamide 

(397 lbs. per acre). 



H 

97-5 


— 

Oalcinm nitrate (550 
lbs. per acre). 


122-9 


H 

111-6 


— 

Ammonium sulphate 
(318 lbs. per acre). 


119-6 


iB 

130-9 


— 

Ammonium sulphate 
(318 lbs.) and lime 
(560 lbs. per acre). 




171-6 


B 

136-6 

Ammonium sulphate 
(318 lbs.), bonemeal 
(304 lbs.), and hme 
(560 lbs. per acre). 




144-1 


9 

138-7 

Ammonium sulphate 
(318 lbs ), calcium 
nitrate (460 lbs. and 
superphosphate (213 
lbs. per acre). 




144-1 


1 

134-6 
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14. In reviewing these expeiimentSj Faulkner observed that sugarcane 
gave a suhatantially increased yield when manured, the increase amount- 
ing to 20-40 per cent, m all normal years; it was only in 1911 and 1914, 
when the whole crop was inferior, that the relative increase due to 
manuring was less; the dreesings of farmyard manure caused subsequent 
and consistent increases of yield, but the dressings of soluble nitrogenous- 
compoundii caused a much greater increase. He arrived at the conclusion 
that, so far as could he seen from the experiments, nitrogen is by far 
the most important element of plant food controlling the growth of crops, 
“ grown under the conditions of these experiments”, and that the appli- 
cation of nitrogenous manures to sugarcane and maize “ always markedly 
increases the yield.” Gypsum and phosphatic manures appeared to fail, 
under the conditions of the experiments, in producing such increases m 
yield as would render their use profitable on any of the crops experimented 
upon. 

15. From more recent trials in the Punjab it has been found thaf 
ammonium sulphate alone, applied at the rate of 360 lbs. per acre, gives 
the best economic yield. It not only improves the quality of the cane, 
hut also increases the out-turn of cane per acre Of all the manures tried 
(a) ammonium sulphate (6) superphosphate (c) lime, and (d) oomplete* 
manure (i.e., a mixture of (a) and (b) along with potassium sulphate)^, 
ammonium sulphate alone has heeu found to be capable of bringing any 
excess profit to the zamindar; in this case the excess profit is said to 
come to about Rs 50 per acre. Tho results, however, are subject to 
experimental errors, and require further confirmation. (I have no details 
of these recent experiments.) 

16. Imgaiion in the Punjab. — An important feature of the Punjab is 
that it is extensively irrigated; out of a total cropped area of 27,000,009 
acres, 12,200,000 acres or 46 per cent, are irrigated; of this irrigate area 
8,000,000 acres axe irrigated by Government canals, 600,000 apres by 
private canals, 200,000 acres by tanks and other sources, and 3,600,000 
acres from wells. The areas under the chief crops in 1916-17 were. — 


— 

Unirrigated 

Irrigated, 

Total. 

Wheat 

4,600,000 

4,900,000 ' 

9,500,000 

Gram 

4,200.000 

900,000 

6,100,000 

Maize 

800,000 

500,000 

1,300,000 

Gotten . 

200,000 

900,000 

1,100,000 

Rice 

300,000 

800,000 

1,100,000 

Sugarcane 

50,000 

350,000 

400,000 

Toria 


400,000 

400,000 


17. Messrs. Roberts and Faulkner (A Text Book on Punjab Agricultwre, 
p. 27) say that “ with cheap electric power it may before long be possible 
to have nitrogen manure manufactured in the Punjab, and if it could 
be turned out at from Rs.8 to Rs 10 per maund, there should he a great 
future for it as a manure for wheat and cotton.” I believe nitrates are 
the best for wheat, about 120 lb. per acre being required. 

18. Manufacture of ammonium sulphate. — The chief raw materials 
required are cheap electric power and gypsum, The Government of the 
Punjab will probably begin this year to construct the first stage of the 
Uhl river hydro-electric project together with the first stage of the power 
distribution system, wbicb is designed ultimately to supply electricitr 
throughout the Punjab, and to Delhi. I am told that, during tlie first 
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four to five years of operation, by-product (or ofi-peok) power will be 
available from this scheme anywhere on the system at about 1 to 2 pies 
per unit (0 08S3 to 0 1666 pence per unit) for night supply during eight 
months of the year (July-Febmary) up to a maximum of S,000 k.w. aud. on a 
daily load-factor of 60 per cent.; after the first four to fivo years of 
operation, the storage dam of the Uhl river scheme will be constructed, 
and the 6,000 k.w. by-product power would from then onwards be available 
throughout the year. If there were sufficient inducement to start building 
the dam now, this by-product powei would, of course, be made available 
throughout the year from the commencement. For a load of 6,000 k w. 
at 1 to 2 pies per unit the power would be supplied at S-phase, 60-oyoles, 
and at any voltage to suit the consumei , for smaller loads the supply 
would be at, say, 11,000 or 22,000 volts. 


19. To utilize this by-product power in the manufacture of ammonium 
sulphate, it would be necessary to install converters and other electrical 
plant of twice the capacity that would be required for a factory of the 
same outturn, hut receiving a continuous supply of power throughout 
the day; gasometers would also be required to legulnto the fluctuating 
production of hydrogen. 


20 Gypsum occurs in enormous quantities in the Punjab in the Salt- 
range areas of the Jhelum, Shal^pur and Mianwali districts ; other important 
occurrences are known along the foot of the Kala Chitta raiigo in the 
Rawalpindi and Attock districts, and in the Spiti Valley in the Kangra 
district. It also occui’s in the neighbouring States of Bikanir, Narwar 
and Kaslimir. The average annual production during 1914-18 wa.^ as 
follows ; — 


The Punjab (Jhelum district) 
Bajputana (Bikaner) 

„ (Narwar) 


Tons. 

1,389 

12,103 

6,863 


VoZue. 

£ 

66 

672 

247 


Total 


18,867 976 


21. The most accessible deposits for a factory located near Lahore would 
bo those of the Salt range, which, moreover, are iii British India, about 
150 miles distant by rail. I have no information regarding the distance 
between the railway and suitable deposits; there are two or -three lines 
running into the Salt range, and the gypsum should bo available in Lahore 
at about Es.lO per ton (the transpoit of gypsum 150 miles at the present 
N.W. Railway rates would cost Ea.6-2 per ton). Some of the varieties 
of Salt-range gypsum are said ho be very pure, but I have no analysis; 
it occurs in large masses and should be easy to mine. 

22, There is an idea to encourage the establishment of new industries 
in the Punjab on lands between Lahore and Amritsar, which in time may 
become the industrial centre of the Province. These arc the two chief 
towns of the Punjab, and they are only 32 miles apart; they are directly 
connected by the main line of the N.W. railway and by the trunk-ioad, 
and T^l be connected by the first instalment of the 132,000-volt trunk-line 
of the Punjab electricity distribution system, an adequate water supply 
will be available from the irrigation canals. Somewhere in this area may 
be found upon further investigation the most suitable site in the Punjab 
for a_ nitrogen factory; it would be well situated not only as regards 
electric power, gypsum, the chief market and business centres (Lahore 
and Amritsar) and the sugarcane districts, but also as regards labour. If 

,the nitrogen industry were to be established in this area, and its demand 
.for power became very big. Government could arrange to develop further 
Lt.-Col. JB. G, Battye. 
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power sites, of which, there is a large number in the neighbouring Hima- 
layas, and connect them to their system to meet any requirements of the 
industry, providing, if desired, a continuous supply of power (doubtless 
nt n little higher rate). Once, therefore, the nitrogen factory is bmlt, 
there would be no occasion to scrap it later on in order to move to a 
big power site, and moreover no capital would be required by the nitrogen 
company to construct power works. 

23. To arrive at a rough idea of the possible future magnitude of a 
nitrogen industry, to meet the requirements of the Punjab sugarcane 
alone, we wiU assume that 60 per cent, of the present area under the 
cane is manured at the rate of 360 Ih. of ammonium sulphate per acre. 
There are upwards of 350,000 acres under sugarcane each year in the 
Pnnjabj half this, or 176,000 acres, would consume annually 27,000 tons 
of ammonium sulphate, which in turn would require for its manufacture 
13,600 k.w. continuous power throughout the year, or 27,000 k.w by-product 
power (60 per cent, load-factor) tl^oughout the year. The 6,000 k.w by- 
product power for eight months would produce about 3,800 tons of 
ammonium sulphate annually; or about 6,000 tons annually, when it is made 
available throughout the year. The cost of electric power per ton of 
sulphate of ammonia pioduced would amount to Bs.23 to Rs.46 (with power 
at 1 to 2 pies per unit), or, say, 1 to 2 rupees per maund of fertiliser. 

24. If the cultivator obtained an excess profit of E,s,60 per acre by the 
use of the fertilizer (v. paragraphs 6 and 16 above), he would almost 
double his present profits from the cultivation of sugarcane; this would 
represent an excess profit to the cultivators of the 176,000 acres of Rs. 87 
lakhs annually, 

26. This note is restricted to a consideration of the use of ammonium 
sulphate on sugarcane in the Punjab; there are very important areas, how- 
ever, of sugarcane in the adjacent TJnited Provinces, and in the adjacent 
States, which could be cheaply supplied from a nitrogen factory situated 
between Lahore and Amritsar; and of course cultivators would use the 
fertilizer for other crops besides sugarcane, once it is made readily avail- 
able to them at low prices. 

26, Co-Operative Societies . — ^The Punjab is essentially a province of petty 
peasant proprietors — the typical cultivator owning about eight acres, and 
probably renting an additional four acres. The enormo.us difficulty that would 
have been experienced in supplying such an agricultural community with 
artificial manures, however, is practically solved by the success of the co- 
operative movement in the Punjab. Efforts of the co-O'perative organisa- 
tion are said (The Wealth and Welfare of the Punjah, by H. Calvert, 
I.O.S., Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Punjab) to be resulting in an 
increasing demand for 'better seed and improved implements, enquiries 
coming chiefly from co-operators, who are beginning to pay greater atten- 
tion to problems of land improvement and the extraction of bigger yields. 
A considerable amount of selected seed is now being distributed through 
the societies, several of which are also trying new sugaicanes with encourag- 
ing success 

27. The co-operative idea is taking firm root amongst the people; in 
the year 1922-23 the total number of co-operative societies in the Punjab 
was 9,670, with a membership of 266,363 and a total working capital of 
over £3,000,000. The co-operation between the ooMjperative and the 
Agricultural Departments, which is already effecting definite improvements 
in agricultiu’al methods, is a matter of great importance ; these two depart- 
ments between them may be able to effect in time a standard of agriculture 
amongst the peasant oultivatons of the Punjab comparable to that usually 
attained by wealthy farmers and planters We should not have to wait 
for big farmers to replace the small farmers of the Punjab, before we could 
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secure a good mai’ket for artificial manures, if tlhe Agricultural Department 
were to recommend now tlie adoption of certain artificial manures for 
certain crops, at piioes at wliich we may be able to isupply them to the 
societies, a big market might be possibly created at once. I believe the 
Punjab co-operative societies are financially in a position to order, if 
they wish, up to Rs 60 lakhs worth of artificial manures annually; there 
IS, therefore, a big prospective consumer in existence ni the Punjab wealtJiy 
enough to provide a commercial basis for the establishment of a nitrogen 
industry, but the Co-operative Department has to be convinced that the 
artificial manures (at the prices we could supply them) would be sui-e to 
bring a satisfactory excess profit to the present cultivators. No elaborate 
organisation has to be created for the distribution of artificial manures 
in the Punjab or for the propogation of the knowledge of their value; it 
already exists in the co-operative societies, which would become our con- 
sumers. 

28 PTotection and transport. — ^As Mr. Calvert has pointed out, the 
]and.-locked position of the Punjab affords valuable protection to industries 
based on local markets; any baaed on local agricultural requirements would 
be very favourably situated. G-oods manufactured in Lahore are protected 
by 761 miles of freight from Karachi, 1,264 miles from Bombay, 1 ,213 miles 
from Calcutta, and about 1,070 miles from the coal mines and iron works 
of Bihar and Orissa. The following ai-e the present rates for railing 
ammonium sulphate or saltpetre from tlie three chief Indian ports to 
Lahore — 


Calcutta to Lahore 
Bombay to Lahore 
Karachi to Lahore 


Per inau7id. 
Ps. a, p. 
2 10 11 
2 0 0 
1 10 11 


Per ton 
Rs. ft. p. 

73 0 2 

64 7 0 

46 12 8 


Sulphate of ammonia (20-21 per cent, nitrogen) at present, in wagon loads, 
varies from Rs.lOO to Es200 per ton gross f.o.r. Calcutta; at the fore- 
going transport rate it would amount to Bj 9.263 to Ils,273 per ton delivered 
in Lahore, or about E».10 per maund. 

27. The present rate per maund-miie for ammonium sulphate or saltpeti’e 
on the N.-W. Railway is 0'42 pie, or roughly 1 anna per ton-mile, ^ich 
would be the rate for railing sulphate of ammonia from a nitrogen factory 
near Lahore to different parts of the Punjab. 


Supplementary Rote by Mr. A. T. Arnall on Nitrogen Fixation 
vn. the Punjab. 

I wrote the above “Rough Note on the possibilities of manufacturing 
ammonium sulphate in the Punjab as a manure for sugarcane ” in 
September 1924. I have no time at the moment to revise iilns note, and 
bring it up to date, but may add the following • — 

Fixation, Processes. — The processes in use for the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen may be divided into . — 

(1) The arc process. 

(2) The oyanamido process. 

(3) The manufacture of ammonia by direct synthesis. 

The arc process produces nitric acid from which nitrate of lime can be 
made. This process requires a very large amoaint of power in proportion 
to the amount of atmospheric nitrogen fixed, and has only been a commercial 
success in Norway, where the cost of electric power is abnormally low. 
The process would be quite out of the question in the Punjab, and in any 
case the product, viz , nitrate of lime, is not suitable. 

U.-Gol. £ 0 Baitye. 
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The Cyanannde process does uot require any very largo amount of power, 
but on tho other hand requires good quality coke as one of its raw matoriala. 
The process is not profitable in small units and cyananiide under certain 
circumstances acts as a plant poison and there is a tendency for it to bo 
superseded by other nitrogonoua products. Bulphaie of ammonia can be 
and has been produced from oyanamide, but tho combined process is 
complicated and less economical under tho conditions which wo are con- 
sidering than when a direct synllietio ammonia procoes m used. 

Of the various synthetic ammonia procewses, the Oasale process appears 
to be by far the moat favourable, firstly because a smaller unit can bo 
employed economically with this process than with any other, sooondly, 
because of the simplicity of tho process and thirdly, because of the low 
capital cost. 

The Oasale process of nitrogen fixation produces anhydrous ammonia 
in liquid form by the combination of niLrogon and hydrogen under con- 
ditions of high pressure and tomperaLuro in the prosoncc'of a cabalyHt. 
Electric power is used for the production of pure hydrogen by tho cloclrn- 
lysis of water. It is not used otherwise in the process except for the 
operation of compressors and other auxiliary machinery. As a consoquonco, 
by the provision of gasometers for tho storage of the accumulated hydrogen, 
it is possible to arrange tho load from the power stations at suoh hours 
of the day or night as may he most convenient and so reduce tho power 
taken at times of peak load. It is, therefore, a very valuable process for 
the power engineer to employ in connection with tho ordinary industrial 
or lighting load. 

The synthetic plant is generally made in units to produce tons of 
anhydrous ammonia daily, and one suoh unit in operation would require 
6,000 K.W. continuously for its operation. The smallest plant, therefore, 
that would be installed in practice would be one consisting of two such 
umts so that one could always be in operation, the other being held in 
reserve in order to maintain continuous operation while catalysts wero 
being changed, &o. 

The ammonia produced would preferably be fixed as sul])hato of ammonia 
which has been found to be the most suitable nitrogen feriilivxir for sugar- 
oane, as already indicated in the attached noto This product can lie pre- 
pared either by means of sulphuric acid made from importod sulphur or 
pyi’ites or by the use of gypsum found in the locality. The gypsum process 
is used in Germany, and also in Spain, and I believe to n limited extent 
in England. 

If the product is prepared by moans of sulphuric acid made from importod 
sulphur or pyrites, a sulphuric acid plant must ho put up. A complete 
Oasale plant (including necessary sulphuric acid plant), giving an annual 
output of approximately 10,000 tons of ammonium sulphato, Tocatod m a 
oonveuient port of the Punjab, should be able to produce ammonium siiljiliaie 
Ex Works at rather less than a Tls.160 por ton, or Us 6 — 8—0 a mannd, 
based on powei costing about Ils.70 iicr K.W. ycai. In this connoctiim, 
Mr. D. Milne, C.I.E., Director of Agi’icnlturo, gave mo in January, 11)26, 
the cost per ton of ammonium sulphato delivered at Dyallpur and Gurduspur 
Agi'icultural Stations as follows : — 


Year 

Tjyallpur. 

Tte. a. p. 

Gurdaspur. 
Us. a. p. 

1914 

348 0 0 


1916 

— 

346 0 0 

1916 

869 0 0 

■ -- 

1917 

..... — ' 

397 8 0 

1918 

— 

690 11 8 

1919 

— 

660 13 4 
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Year, 

Lyallpur. 

Rs. a. p. 

Chi/rdaspur. 
Rs. a. p, 

1920 

600 0 0 

— 

1921 

600 0 0 

476 4 0 

1922 

Discontinued 

351 9 4 

1923 

do. 

636 4 0 

1924 

do. 

436 0 0 


It will be seer from the foregoing tliat the price paid by the Agricultural 
Department is very oousidenably above' the price that would, have te be 
paid from a commercial plant established in the Punjab, even when using 
imported sulphur. 

In my opinion the position fully justifies a thorough investigation of a 
proposal to manufacture ammonium sulphate in the Punjab by means of 
off-peak power from the Mandi Scheme, linked up with, if necessary, 
power from canal falls in the Province. This investigation should, of 
course, also include the possibility of utilising gypsum from tho Salt Range 
in place of imported sulphur. 

Oral Evidence. 

44.402. The Ohairman: You are Chief Engineer in the Punjab? — ^Yes. 

44.403. You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence 
that you wish to give. Would you like to make any additional statement 
at this stage, or may we ask you a few questions? — I have nothing further 
to add. 

44.404. Would you tell the Commission the extent of your respousibilities P 
— I am Chief Engineer of the new branch of the Public Works Department 
that has been brought into ■existen'Ce to construct the Uhl river hydro-elociric 
project which is now under construction 

44,406. And that is the limit of your present function, is it? — ^Yes. 

44.406. What officer, if any, is responsible for reviewing hydro-electric 
schemes in the Punjab as a whole? — ^It is rather difficult to say. Govern- 
ment have so fax not formulated any definite policy that I am awaro of 
with that object in view, but I have succeeded iu getting a Government 
order issued to the effect that no hydro-electric development is to he 
undertaken by any Government department without having the particulars 
of that development sent to me for examination. That has been published 
as an order of Government and sent to all departments in order to ensure 
co-ordination of the water-power resources. 

44.407. From your knowledge and experience of hydro-electric develop- 
ment, would you say that it is a field in which it is most desirable that 
due consideration should he had for the future so that previous commit- 
ments may not prejudice development? — ^Yes, 

44.408. So much from the provincial angle: Now from the All-India 
point of view, would you say that the same thing applies? — ^Yes, but not 
quite to the same extent, as the only contact with other Provinces in 
connection with hydro-electric power are the North-West Frontier Province 
in the north and the United Provinces in the south. The investigations 
of the North-West Frontier Province with regard to tho water-power 
resources have been included in those of the Punjab, treating them as a 
whole. We have not made any investigations into the resources of water 
p^ower in the United Provinces, hnt we have come in contact with that 
Province in connection with the proptsals to extend onr transmission system 
to supply Delhi, because at one stage there was a proposal to construct 
a main transmission line to Delhi via Saharanpur and Meerut and in that 
connection we have had to carry on some negotiations with the United 
Provinces. 

Tt.-Gol. S. 0. JBattye. 
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44.409. Sir Oanga Bam : Was that meant for lighting purposes only P — 
No, for industrial power. 

44.410. The Ghairmam: You have mentioned the North-West Frontier 
Province and the United Provinces: how about the Indian States? — Our 
relations with the Indian States are all carried out through the Agent to the 
Governor-General, Punjab States, and we have entered into agreements 
with two States so far, one the Mandi State, in whose territory we are 
actually constructing and developing our site, and with the Kapurthala 
State. But we have had very great difB.culty in coming to any proper 
understanding with the States surrounding Patiala and difficulties of 
negotiating agreements with Patiala State have to some extent post- 
poned the extension of our operations in that direction. 

44.411. Is there any officer directly responsible to the Government of 
India who is in a position to take an active and useful part in that matter P 
— Only the Agent to the Governor-General, who of course renders a great 
deal of assistanoe. 

44.412. You are no doubt aware of the history of hydro-electric surveys 
in India. I think there have been three and you are probably aware that 
as the result of the recommendations of the Inchoape Committee the posts 
of the Chief Engineer of Hydro-Electric Surveys and Electrical Adviser 
to the Government of India were abolished in August, 1922. Prom the 
All-India angle, would you say that it is desirable that the Government of 
India should have some officer responsible to it for hydro-electric develop- 
ment as a whole in India P — 1 should say that it is very desirable but I am 
not in a position to say to what extent the questions that are arising and 
coming under the notice of the Government of India are sufficiently 
numerous or important to justify a whole-time officer. 

44.413. The trouble is, of course, that rights that may be granted and 
vested interest that may arise may in the future stamd in the way of. the 
best use being made of the hydro-electric poasibilitiee in the country? — 
Yes, I agree. 

44.414. And it is difficult, unless a) very close watch is kept, to prevent 
such commitments being entered into. Would you agree with that? — 
Certainly. 

44.415. Now to turn to the note which you have provided to the Com- 
mission • In answer to Question 9 on page 648 you say : " There 
IS little doubt that the availability in 1990 of cheap hydro-electric power 
will enable this problem to be solved by means of pumping.” Is that pump- 
ing from wells P — It was not intended to be confined to wells ; it was pump- 
ing either from wells or from open drainage ditches. 

44.416. You have attached a series of notes to your note of evidence, 
dealing with the possibilities of developing the manufacture of artificial 
fertilizers, using electricity as the power. How far have the investigations 
into the economic ossibilities of these schemes been carried? — ^About as far 
as you see on the paper in front of you. 

44.417. Nothing further than that? — No. 

44.418. So that meantime no commercial concern would venture in thui 
field? — I do not think so. 

44.419. On page 649, you suggest that in the future fodder ciops may 
be grown which will be consumed by the live-stock and that the waste stalks 
which are now eaten by the animals will be available for manufacture into 
fuel. Have you studied the history of fuel manufacture of that description? 
— ^No ; it is merely a suggestion that occurred to me while I was drafting out 
the replies to the questionnaire ; it occurred to me as the only feasible way of 
getting cheap fuel into the hands of the farmer. 
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44.420. On page 560, you suggest an investigation into tins question of 
manufacturing ammonium sulpihate by using your off-peak poiver and say 
that Government would be justified in embarking on a more detailed 
examination of its possibilities P — Yes, most distinctly. I am quite con- 
vinced of tbat. 

44.421. Would tbat be an expensive venture, tbe survey wbicb you sug- 
gest? — I am afraid I could not answer tbat. 

44.422. Wbat is to be tbe nature of tbe current to be transmitted along 
your mam lines? — ^Alternate current, three phases, 50 cycles; tbat is the 
standard practice. 

44.425. And at a voltage of? — I am not quite certain about that yeb, 
piobably 132,000; we are investigating that question at tbe moniout. 

44,424. What is the smallest power unit which, in your view, would, 
economically speaking, justify the stepping down for use with prime movers ? 
— ^That is a question which we are investigating at present in fact, the 
•electrical industry is concentrating as a whole on this particular problem. 
A I- present the smallest economic unit is about 100 kws. and even greater but 
I hope that eventually we may be able to get somothing like 10. It is a 
highly technical problem upon which the best brains of the electrical in- 
dustry aie at present concentrated. Eventually we hope to be able to 
tap our transmission line with some means or other to supply every village 
through which we pass 

44.426. You agree that the probable extent to wliioh current of this 
nature is likely to be useful to the agricultural community is the very 
centre of the problem? — Yes, it is; but of couise you have got to i-emomber 
that, even if we could step down to small units that only supply the 
villages through which tbe actual transmission line passes, wliich meiins an 
area about ten miles wide along the whole length of tlio trauamission line. 
It does not enable us to solve the problem of how to get into districts more 
than ten miles away from the line. That necessitates additional Inmnch 
hues at low pressure, but it is merely a matter of cost, it can be solved. 

44.426. You mention the instance of California. I was thinking of the 
use of electrical energy by a rural population. To what use is the current 
put in that country by agriculturists, for power purposes? — I do not think 
they have used it for power purposes, l^cently there have been several 
papers read befox'e the Technical Institutes, and it was suggested that 
there were 120 uses for power on a farm, including of course ploughing, 
and in America nearly all those uses are taken advantage of. 

44.427. Even in America the low load factor has to some extent prohibited 
the development in the rural areas, has it not ? The amount of current used 
outside California in the United States by the rural population is not very 
important? — ^No; it is only at the beginning of the development, largely 
owing to the remoteness of the forma from the transmission line. 

44,428 ^What is the proposal in the case of the scheme for which you are 
responsible, that Government should own the trunk lines? — Yes; we are 
building them Our intention at present is that Government should own 
the whole undertaking and operate it. 

44,459. Have you made up your minds as to who is going to pay for the 
stepping-down stations ? — The trunk lines and the stepping-down stations 
and the distribution in the villages and towns except where licensees at 
present exist are to be under the Government; that is the present intention. 
It has been suggested that this distribution system in the towns and, tha 
villages should eventually be made over either to local authorities or 
distribution companies after they have been built and have been in 
operation for a few years. 
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44j430, Would you expect electricity to take tlie place of bullock power 
to any great extent? — think it will take the place of bullock power on a 
large scale. But whether it can take its place in the matter of ploughing 

15 another matter. 

44.431. Let us take pumping. Already mechanical prime movers are 
used for pumping water from tube wells. Do you think there is an 
important field for electrical development in that direction? — I think there 

16 suflBlcient evidence to show that it will develop, but it will develop slowly. 
It IS complicated by the fact that the farmer has to keep some bullocks, and 
a small man is compelled to have a pair of bullocks in any case and he 
could use them for pumping. 

44.432. Has it occurred to you that the loss in manurial values might be 
an important consideration in any change of that sort? — ^The total amount 
of manure produced by two bullocks on a single farm is, I fancy, very small 

44.433. I observe from page 554 of your note that you tbink that the prin- 
ciple of irrigating land above the level of command by means of electrical 
power used to pump water from canals is likely to be an important direction 
of development in the future ?— Provided the water is available in the canal. 
At present I understand that practically all the water that can be brought 
by the canals can be used up on the commanded area and that there is a 
shortage of water for uncommanded areas, but I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with this matter; that is an irrigation question. 

44.434. In the main, has the case for oonstructuig this system been 
founded on the assessed demand by large communities such as Lahore? — 
No merely lai*ge communities; it has been assessed on the total motive power 
actually instidled in the towns which we propose to supply. There has 
been a very detailed census made of every motive power user and the 
amount of motive power he has installed, above 10 horse-power. We have 
not concerned ourselves with people who have motive power of less than 
10 horse-power. That has been tabulated out and examined and it forms 
the basis of this project and a lot of that is in small towns, not large 
communities. 

44.435. I see that you do not include the stimulation of plant growth 
by electrical discharges in the objects that you have in mind. That is 
pel haps a little futuristic? — I personally know Mr. Blackmann, and I 
discussed it with him when he was making his experiments in 1919, and 
I gathered from him that he had proved conclusively that there is a 
development of plant growth ; but I am especially interested in selling power, 
and the amount of power required for this purpose is a negligible quantity; 
from the point of view of the salesman I am not interested in it; but from 
the point of view of agriculture I tbink it is likely to be very costly; it 
requires a very costly overhead system of wires. 

44.436. Oan you tell us how soon the first rural area in the plains may 
expect to have power at its disposal — iWe hope to have the whole of the 
first stage of our system complete by April 1st, 1930. That will enable us 
to supply power las far as Ly^lpur and also as far as Ferozepore measured 
from Lahore, and Ludhiana measured from Amritsar, and al», of course, 
in the district between Pathankote and Amritsar and also Pathankote and 
Mandi State, subject to tho limitataon imposed on us by the difficully of 
stepping down from the trunk transmission line in between the bigger towns. 

44.437 Sir Henri/ Lawrence : When do you expect to be able to put your 
power on the market? — Our goal is April 1st, 1980, We have a chart 
drawn up for every part of the project and charted out for the progress 
every month up to that date. 

44.438 How much power will you be producing thenP — 36,000 kilowatts, 
We hope to he able to put that amount on the market by tben 
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44.439. Do you see your way fto tlie saJe of tihaifc in a short period ? — ^^Ve 
see our way to the disposal of 20,000 odd kilowatts almost at once, which will 
be sufficient to pay our working expenses and interest charges, but not 
depreoiatdon. 

44.440. What is the capital that will have been spent up to that time ? — 
Hs.422 lakhs. 

44.441. All of which is provided by Government P None is on the market P 
— Government so far have only borrowed from the Government of India. 
We use the Government of India as ooir banker. There have been no 
loans on the maidcet, we get our money cheaper from the Government of 
India than we could in any other way. 

44.442. When your scheme is fully developed, how mudh capital will it 
have lequiTodP — Government has only sanctioned expenditure on the first 
stage, which requires the Ils.422 lakhs I spoke of. If the demand for 
fuithiOT power develops, we oan develop this particular site in Mondi bo a 
total of 118,000 kilowatt in three stages. 

44.443. Between 36,000 and 118,000 kilowatts the expenditure will Ijo very 
much less per unit P — Yes. 

44,444 What will be the approximate cost for 118,000 kilowatts? — A little 
over Es.1,000 laklis, which includes ifche whole of the transmission system and 
distributions down to Delhi and covering the whole of tlie Punjab beitwooii 
Waairabad and Delhi. I onainiot tell you offiliand the figure for the power 
statiou alone. 

44.446. Is that 10 erores in addition to the first four? — No, it is 10 to 11 
croresfor the whole scheme for developing 118,000 kilowatts and providing a 
transmision system to sell it. 

44.446. When do you hope to have a demand for the full 118,000 kilowatts P 
—We have not ventured on a forecast, but we have drawn up charts sug- 
gesting a late of development for capital expenditure baaed on certain 
assumptions. The demand for 118,000 kilowatts is so much in the air that 
we have not ventured to suggest a definite time, but between twenty and 
thirty years would be a safe figure. If the demand for power for agricultural 
purposes develops, wo might get that demand in ten years. 

44.447. To start with, you will only be able to meet your working expenses 

and interest, and will be able to make no provision for depreciation P iWhen 

we sell the whole 36,000 kalowatts it will cover everything, including working 
expenses, interest and depreciation; but the amount wo expect to be able to 
sell immediately is about 20,000 kilowatts, which will enable ue to pay work- 
ing expenses and interest iWe anticipate that in five years the demand will 
develop for the full 36,000 kilowatts, so that at the end of five years the first 
stage will he fully loaded and paying its way fuUy. 

44.448. What rate do you allow for deprecaation P — On the whole project 
2 pOT cent, on capital. ''Thati includes the coat of the tunnel and many other 
works which are permanent; it is praetioally a sinking fund. It is taken on 
every item separately. On some it is 6 per cent., on others 4, 3 or 2. It 
works out to an average of 1'9, and we have taken it at 2 on tlie whole thing. 

44.449. )What proportion of the 38,000 kilowatts is allotted for agricultural 
purposes?— None whatever. We did not consider ouraelves justified in 
assuming any market for power for agricultural purposes. It was too 
speculative altogether. If we had done that, we mi^t have gone in for a 
project twice the size, hut we should have had no foundation for it. 

44,460. If (the agricultural demand develops, will you be able to meet itP— 
There will be no difficulty in doing that, 

^,^1. 8ir Ganga Bam . ; You say with the sale of 36,000 kilowatts yon 
wiU bo able to cover all expenses. What rate have you oonsidered as a 
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selling rate? — The selling rate for power delivered to the consumer is based 
on Es.l70 per kdowatfc-year. 

44.462 The demand will be mostly per kilowatt-hour? — That depends on 
the lead factor of the consumer. It works out on an average to about 
9 66 pies per kilowatt-hour delivered at the consumer’s premises. 

44.463 iWhen the whole scheme is devdoped, what is the lowest rate at 
which yon will be able to sell to the agriculturist P 'Three pies per kilowatt- 
hour? — No, never for so little as that. 

44,464. With the latest form of macMnery it can be generated for 2 pies ? 
— That is for fuel charges only, but there are many other items to be con- 
sidered, 

44.456. Amongst the many schemes which have come before you for the 
use of electricity in agriculture, have you considered the American scheme 
for increasing the yield of trops by a network of wireh'- — ^No. 

44,466. Another American scheme is for arc lights to increase the sun- 
light? — ^We have not considered that. 

44.457. You have heard of these schemes? — ^Yes. I believe they have also 
a scheme for making fowls lay faster. 

44,468. On page 563 of your note you say ■ '‘The synthetic plant is generally 
made in units to produce 7i tons of anhydrous ammonia daily, and one 
such unit in operation would require 6,000 kilowatts continuously for its 
operation.” If that is so, it will never be a paying proposition? — ^It does 
not pay to manufacture fertilisers on a small scale. You could put in a 
plant for 600 kilowatts, but the cost would be greater. 

44.459. On the same page you give the cost per ton of ammonium sulphate 
delivered at Lyallpur as Iits.348. I do not thank that is correct? — That 
refers to 1914. These were figures given to Mr, Arnold by Mr. Milne, 

44.460. His information is not correct, it can now be obtained for Bs.fi to 
lls.6 a hundredweight in Lyallpur? — ^I will make a note of that. 

44.461. You refer also to pyrites. Have you found any source of iron 
pyrites in this country? — No, we only know of gypsum. 

44.462. I am told there is a deposit iu Gwahor. Have you heard of that? 
—No. 

44.463. I do not understand what you mean on page 649 when you say : 
‘‘It IS possible that fodder crops grown to take the place of the waste 
stalks now eaten by animals would not only improve the quality of the 
livestock but would release this waste to be compressed by machinery into 
cakes of convenient size and weight for fuel purposes ” P — I understand that 
a large amount of wastage oflE the ciop is eaten by the cattle now, and they 
excrete it in the form of manure which is made into cakes and burned. I 
suggest you might burn it before it is eaten. 

44.464. You refer to ihusa and so on? — Yes, chopped maize stalks and 
that kind of thing. 

44,466. Sir Thomas Middleton : To what points do your mam transmission 
lines radiate from Mandi? — There is a trunk line through Amritsar which 
terminates at Lahore. From that we have three branches in the first 
stage* from Lahore to Lyallpur, from Lahore to Ferozepore and from 
Amritsar back to Ludhiana. 

44.466. The voltage of the mam trunk line is 133,000? — ^Yes. 

44.467. TVihat about the secondary lines? — 66,000. 

44.468. These secondary lines will be traversing agrioullural country. 
What would be the cost of transforming down to 400 volts or thereabouts? 
— I have not the exact figure, hut it would he very much less than from the 
main line. 
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44.469. The cost of transformeia la very considerable at the pre&ont 
time? — ^It goes up as the sq[uare of the voltage, so that with a high 
voltage it is very costly. With medium voltages it is not very expousive. 

44.470. For stepping down from 33,000 to 400, would a single trans- 
former cost from £200 to £400? — ^Yes, but this depends on tlio size. 

44.471. I understood you to say to the Cha.irman that the host brains 
in the electrical world were being concentrated on tins subject at the 
present time? — ^Tes, to produce a cheap small transformer for high voltages. 

44,472 The cost of the transformer is the main difficulty in utilising 
electricity for agricultural purposes? — ^Yes. 

44.473. I think you know that Sweden is the European country whicli 
has done most in the application of electricity to agi’icultnre. Do you 
happen to know why it is that such progress has been made in Sweden? — 
Because the Swedish peasant is vei’y much better educated as to llio 
uses of motive power on the farm and he has taken it up very much 
more readily; if it were taken up as readily out hero, wo should be able 
to do the same thing 

44.474. How was he induced to take it up? That is the point. Xt was 
nob altogether a question of intelligence. Was it not Imcause Swedish 
producers of electricitj' sold the excess load at very cheap rates to induce 
the farmer to take it up — I cannot give you first-hand evidonco to that 
effect, but I think that is true I know the manager of the Swedish 
concern; I discussed various questions with him, but I did not ask him 
that question and so I cannot tell you. 

44.475. That is what happened, I see that, in the estimate made for 
the production of synthetic ammonia, a figure of from 1 to 2 pios por 
kilowatt hour is quoted as being the po.'siblo price to bo charged for 
power? — ^Excess power costs us nothing; by-product power costs us nothing. 

44.476. Is there any pixispect of yo-ur being in a position to supply 
power at that price for agricultural purposes? — ^Provided wo can ensure 
being able to switch it off at our own convenience, and that is rather 
difficult to do when it is spread out amongst n number of small consumers ; 
vhen you get one big man like this taking 6,000 kilowatts, you can have 
an arrangement by which you can cui) him off and you know he is cut 
off; hut it is rather difficult to ensure that when dealing with a number 
of small people spread over a large area. 

44.477. At present the agricultural applications in view are pumping, 
sugar mills, mills for rice and wheat grinding, and that class of stationai’y 
machinery. Do any others occur to you? — We had long discussions about 
two years ago which we tried to summarise in those notes which we gave 
yon. As far as I can recollect, we came to the conclusion that, outside 
pumping, in this Province at present there was very little likelihood of 
getting any market for power on the farm. 

44.478. But if by producing sulphate of ammonia at a cheap rate you 
largely increase the sugar crop, there will be a good deal more crushing 
to do? — Yes, if we could concentrate the crushing into factories, then I 
think that would give us a market. 

44.479. But even the small three-roller mill could utilise electricity? — 
Yes, but it is spread about so much over the country and the load is so 
small at each point, that it does not justify the network of transmission 
lines to supply the power at those points; if you could concentrate it at 
the factory, we could take a single line to the factory. 

•44,480, Is this Oasale process to which you refer being much worked 
at present on the Continent? — ^It is in use satisfactorily, I believe, in 
Italy. 

Lt..Col 3. G. Bnitife. 
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44.481. Has it displaced fclio Haber process to any extent? — No, I do- 
not think so, because it is a new process and has only boon develop od in 
Italy for a few years. 

44.482. Frofessor Crangulec: It is a post-war dovolopnicnb.*’ — ^Yos, it is 
entirely post-war. 

44.483. Sir Thornes Middleton. L think it originated in Franco P—1 could 
not tell yon. 

44.484. It is a patented process ? — Yes. 

44,486 You can only work under patents P — ^Yos, 

44.486. I assume there would bo no difllcully in arriving at an arrango- 
mentj has tins point been gone inboP — iWe have not gone into it, but the 
man' who wrote this paper lor me was employed by I)v. (.'rowlcy in Tjoudon 
for some years, and as a matter of fact, ho wrote this noto when ho wut^ 
in the employment of Dr. Orowloy; 1 lioliovc Hr. Crowley has organisoil 
a syndicate in ILoudon which has obtainod the patent rights for the 
development of the Oasale pi*ocess I think in the British Kmpiro; I am not 
absolutely an fait with all the particulars. 

44.487. Professor Gangulee • Have you worked out tho details of bho 
Oasale process? — ^Ne, nothing more than you see in the paper. 

44.488. So that you could not loll us whether it would ho ndvisablo /or 
the State to uiidortake the mauufiaoturo or subsidise such undertakings? — 
No, it is that very inquiry we are asking you to do; wo aro suggesting an 
inquiry to ascertain that. 

44.489. You are waiting for the demand for the fertiliser before you 
start making it; is that the position P — Yes. 

44.490. You can create the demand by producing cheap fertilisers P— Tho 
two must go together; wp must have a certain minimum demand before 
W 0 can start 

44.491. The sale of nitrogenous fertilisers is inciouBiug in India as a 
whole? — I believe so. 

44.492. So that that is an indication that tlioro would bo a growing 
and steady market in India for nitrogenous fortiliRora? — ^Yoa, wo think 
there is sufficient market already, or thoro very shortly will be, owing 
to tho development of tho Agnoultiiral Hopartment, We tliink there 
probably would ho sufficient market, but the luntter has to bo invosbigaled 
by experts. 

44.493. SuffifU'iiL market to justify the Government in undertaking such 
a solienio as the Casalo pi'oopBsP— Yos; if nob to undertake, te subsidise it. 

44.494. 3Ir. Jioherts : WUth referenoe to paragraph 24 of your noto, on 
page 661, any profit you may get from selling ammonium sulphate will depend 
on your manure being cheaper than the impO'pted manure, or in other words, 
the difference between yours and the impo'rted in price P — ^Yes. 

44,496. This is merely an indication of whafc is possible in the future?— 
Yes. 

44.496. Do you thinl; it would help if we were to roooaumend a subsidy 
now in anticipation ef this demand, and that we should try supplying 
manure at a cheap price^ say, Bs.8 a maund, on a fairly large , 

Ho yo'U think that would help at all in the next two or thxee 
I think that is a splendid suggestion. ‘ ^ 

44.497. At present other manures like nitrate are b^ing supplied, but 

not very much sulphate as far as I knowP — Yes. ^ , 

44.498. Tliese firms are pushing their produce a 'gbod deal;' T was .wonder- 
ing whether you have any views on ‘the poilrtP — 'We have 'not thought 
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out any procedure to try aud develop tihe market, but any suggestion like 
that IS Tvorth consideration, we oould subsidise imported manures until 
such time as we are able to replace them, and then stop the subsidy, 

44.499. Sir Senry Lawrence : What area is served by tho first stage of 
yowr scheme? — I cannot give iL in square miles, but I can show it on the 
map, it IB serving 22 towns included on a line from Mandi to Pathankot, 
from Panthankot to Amritsar, from Amritsar to Lahore, and on to Lyallpur, 
with a strip down to Perozepore and another strip to Ludhiana and the 
towns that occur actually on these routes, with one or two small diversions 
such as Tarn Taran below Amritsar, a few miles away, that is the area. 

44.500. The figure you mentioned to Sir Qonga Ram, 9.(5 pies, la for tho 
supply in bulk? — No, that is the supply to the individual mill-ownor. 

44.601. Down to what minimum? — That is the average of all the supply 
down to 10 h.p. 

44.602. When you bring your power into Lahore, do you then sell it to 

the existing Lahore Company? — ^That is the present proposal bucauso that 
IS a town in which there is a licensee at present O'pernting. 

44.603. On what sort of rate would you be supplying? — That is tho subject 
of negotiations which are in hand at the proeout moinonb, but we hope to 
be able to sell it to them iu a big bulk supply concentrated at ono point at a 
figure which may work out eventually at about 6 or 6 pies. 

44.604. About the same as the supply in Bombay P—Mucli the same. 

44,606. The Ohairnian: Have there been any indications of a demand from 
the Railway Companies for power for traction P— The North Western Rail- 
way employed Messrs. Merz and Maolellau about six yoans ago to give 
them a report on the possibilities of electrifying certain sections of their 
line. That was based upon steam. Since then they have not taken any 
step towards investigating the possibility or desirability of electrifying 
those sections upon water power except the Kalka-Simla Railway whore, at 
Jiiy suggestion, they had an investigation carried out about three years 
agoj I was one of a Committee that worked out e report on tihe subject. 

44.606. It 18 the case, is it not, that as a rule water carried by canals 
is not capable of providing power? But is it your view that iu future 
construction canal falls might be designed with on eye to power purposes, 
without prejudice to their primary purpose P— Yes, I have been advocating 
that for the last twelve years. 

44.607. Do you think your woids have fallen on willing ears? — They are 
beginning to bear fruit at present I think, e.g., in the designs of the head- 
works at Suleim'anke; for the new headworks now being built I supplied 
them with designs for the foundations and masonry work for a two-turbiiie 
station which would use water falling from tibe rivor into the canal; that 
has actually bean provided and they can now put in those turbines at a 
later date if they want to do so without any special extra expenses; for 
masonry work that is the only case I know of where it has actually been 
done. 

44.608. Sir Henry Lawrence: Have you communicated those designs to 
the engineers of the flukkur Barrage? — No, I have never been asked to. I 
simply got 6ut the designs and made a present of them to Mr. Smith, who 
was the Superintending Engineer in charge ; it was purely unofBoial on mv 
part. 

44.609. jS^iri Qanga Bam: Tour Kangra railway has not been electrified? 
— No. 

44.610. Are they still keeping to steam? — ^Yes. 

44.611. Can you say why? — ^No, I cannot. 

Lt.-Ool. B. 0. Battye. 



44,612. Your transmiBsion hues will run parallel? — I had better tell the 
history of it. The Kangra Valley Railway was originally got out by 
ourselves aa part of our own project; we realised that it was a very long 
way from the ooal held; we had a surplus of electric power available; we 
realised that although the traffic in the first ten years might not be 
sufficient to justify electrification at once, it was almost inevitable that 
that line would be electrified eventually We located the line with steep 
grades with a view to eventual electrification. The project was taken 
over by the North Western Railway and they have located it as a steam 
railway with a much flatter grade. The Punjab Government is at present 
under agreement to pay them a subsidy for thirteen years amounting to a 
maximum of foiur lakhs a year to cover the cost of operating the line. The 
line will he operated by steam. 

44,618. Do you know what the weight of rail isP How many tons per 
yard are they putting inP — They are I believe putting in 60 lb. rails. 

44,514. And they have not considered the possibility of working that 
line by ordinary motor power? — No. 

44,616. The Chairman: Is there any journal published in India to which 
you could have communicated the idea embodi^ in the scheme for using 
falls 071 canals for power which you have just mentioned? — ^Yes, there are 
two or three engineering journals in India. 

44,616. Is there any irri^atioual journal? — 'No; but there is a journal 
published annually contaimng the papers read before the Engineering 
Ctongress in Lahore which has been very useful in that particular way. 

44,617 Have yon had the chance of sending any contribution of that 
sort to any of the official agricultural journals P — No. 

44.618. The provision of power lidft at extremely cheap rates is of very 
distinct agricultural interest, is it not? — lYes; I advocated the design of 
canal falls in the first place with, a view to power development as far back 
as 1914 in a paper which was read at the Engineering Confess at Lahore 
in order to encourage the development of artificial fertilizers and since 
then the only canal system that has been built is the one known as the 
Sutlej Valley Project. 

44.619. You will see my point . the stimulus for the construction of such 
a scheme would probably come from the cultivator who wants ihe water, 
rather than from the Irrigation officer who as long as he can sell the 
water and make his scheme a financial success does not nsually concern 
himself with anything else? — Yes; what we hope to do is to develop all 
the best falls eventually and link them: up and have complete system of 
thirty or forty stations, and then they can be shut down one at a time 
without anybody knowing anything about it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Dewan Bahadur RAJA NARAINDRA NATH, M.A., M.L.C., 

Lahore. 

Replies to the Questionnaire, 

Question 2. — Agbiouituhai, Eduoation. — (v) The main incentive is to get 
a Government post. 

(vi) Yes, but the agricultural classes in the Punjab mean agricultural 
castes. I am of opinion that preference for admission to agricultural 
colleges and schools should be given in the folio vtdng order . — 

1 Landowners* whose principal source of dnoome is laud and who 
reside on the land. 

2. Landowners who, though not reei-ding on their laud, depend 
mainly on land, or whose principal source of income is land. 

8. Others. 

(x) In connection with this I may put forward, for consideration of the 
Commission, a scheme which will not only relieve unemployment, hut will 
popularise agriculture and introduce a senes of object lessons in improved 
methods of agriculture, and husbandry to the more ignorant and illiterate 
land owners and tenants. 

I would set apart a large area of Gi’own lauds, specially those on the 
new systems of canals about to be opened, for small grants not exceeding 
two squares each to persons who previously owned no land but who had 
received education in an agricultural college. The minimum standard of 
agricultural education requued should bo a six months’ course such as that 
now meant for land agents and manageis Land should be given on twenty 
vears’ lease, the lease in no ca.se to be renewed in favour of the peison who 
has once held it, the object being only to give a start in life Residence on 
land should be compulsory and an essential condition of the lease, a breach 
of which will involve forfeiture of leasehold rights. Assessment on the 
land should not be higher than on neighbouring land not held on the above 
terms. Improved methods of agriculture should not in these leasehold 
lands be more highly assessed on the ground that they yield a higher net 
profit Proprietary rights should never be granted, for otherwise the 
benefit of the chance wiR he limited to a small number. Those who already 
own land should be excluded from the benefit of the scheme, for they 
should utilise their knowledge on land which they already possess. The 
lease should terminate on the death of the lessee and it should be inalien- 
able. No compensation should be granted to the lessee at the end of ihe 
period of the lease, after which the land would revert to the State. Taecavi 
in a suitable amount may be granted tO' start the work. 

A number of agricultural colleges and schools will have to be opened. 

Question 4. — ^Administbation. — ( c) (iii) These need a great deal of im- 
provement; most of them are unfit for rapid transport vehicles. Distiict 
Boards should be empowered to levy an extra cess for improvement of 
communications, as also for other beneficiary improvements, such as sanita- 
tion, medical relief, veterinary dispensaries. 

Question 6 — ^Agbiouitubal Indebtedness. — (c) In the Punjab the right of 
mortgage and sale is already restricted by the Land Alienation Act The 
right should be restricted further. The Act operates iu two ways. It 
restricts the right of alienation and it gives a preferential right for the 
acquisition of land by purchase or mortgage to wealthier individuals in the 
same class The time has come when, while the restrictive aspect may he 
maintained in respect of the poorer or the more ignoiant classes, the richer 
and the better educated classes who do not need restriction but who benefit 

^Witness prefers the phrase “ sons of parents.” iSee reply to Question 44,671. 
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by the privilege which the Act confers should be exempted from the opera 
tion of the Act under Section 24 j for instance, I would exempt the following 
classes from the operation of the Act. 

1. Men who have taken to Government service or to professio-ns such 
as the law, or medicine or teaching. 

2. Government pensioners drawing a pension of more than Es.lOO 
per month. 

3. Jagirdars m receipt of Jagm of more than Es.ljOOO a year 

4. Persons who pay more income tax than land revenue. 

6. All ex-memhers of Provincial or Imperial Oahinets. 

Some agricultural classes have taken to moneylending and yet they 
enjoy the privilege of a preferential acquisition of land. The whole 
subject needs a thorough enquiry, with a view to carrying the principles 
of the Act to their logical and legitimate conclusion, and to prevent the 
expropriation of poorer and more ignorant owners by the richer and the 
better educated rural middle class which has come into existence within 
the last 25 years. 

Question 8. — Ibbigation. — ( a) (in) Encouragement should be given to the 
utilisation O'f subsoil water in all irrigated tracts. Tube wells would be 
useful in reducing the chances of waterlogging and in promoting intensive 
cultivation. Encouragement can be given in two ways. — 

1. By giving long protective leases for tube wells, for I am not 
sure if the principle of return of capital within the period of pro- 
tection will justify longer protectio'n in the case of tube wells. Sinking 
of tube wells requires larger capital, on the other hand, a larger 
area is commanded by tube wells than by ordinary weUs. 

2. By not curtailing the supply of canal water already given to the 
land; for, if an owner is deprived of a certain volume of carnal water 
after he has arranged for an additional supply, he will not spend 
any money in procuring the additional supply. It may he noted that 
on every canal system only a part of the commanded area is irrigated. 
For the part which is not irrigated or commanded, wells will be useful. 

Question 9. — S'oixs. — (a) (ii) As far as I know, the reclamation of alkah 
lands can be best effected by allowing water to stand in the fields for a 
time and repeating the process from year to year. This method of 
reclamation should be encouraged and the Irrigation Department should 
supply more water for iisar land where the department is satisfied that 
a part of the supply is used for reclamation of such lands. I would 
further reduce the charge of water so used to half its present rate. 

Question 10 — Fkrtilibhes. — (/) Any method other than that of spreading 
education and knowledge or propaganda against such practice would prove 
inquisitorial. Village panchayats where they exist should use their influence. 

Quhbtion 13. — Qnop Pbotbotion, Intbknaii and Extbrnaii. — ( c) The 
subject of pests and the methods of their destruction need further investiga- 
tion. Our knowledge of pests is very incomplete, and still less is known of 
such practical methods of destruction as can be adopted without large, and 
sometimea prohibitive, expenditure. 

Question 16. — Vbtbbinabt. — ( b) (i) No. Here also the difiGLculty is one 
of funds. District Boards have not sufficient funds unless they are autho- 
rised to levy additional cess. 

Question 16. — ^Animal Htjsbandet. — ( a) I am of opinion that an average 
cultivator, especially in irrigated tracts, has hardly any spare time if he 
devotes himself properly to husbandry. My experience is that the tenant 
who takes to dairy farming or keeps a number of milch cattle is a bad 
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cultivator. He is keen on sowing fodder crops but does not work bard 
enough on other crops, most of which he spoils by allowing weeds to grow 
which can be used as fodder. Cottage industry would be harmful to hus- 
bandry and would make cultivators lazy and disinclined to bear the hardships 
of the weather in open fields. 

(c) Poultry rearing requires a regard for cleanliness which the average 
cultivator does not possess. Superior class poultry is liable to many diseases 
and the average cultivator has not the requisite knowledge of medicine and 
hygiene. 

Only landowners owning large areas grow orchards, which give a slow 
return. Bad roads and inaccessibihty of markets are also an obstacle, as is 
the insufficient supply of water in many places. 

Government should certainly start model factories for utilisation of rice 
straw for paper or crude alcohol. At present, rice straw is simply thrown 
away, but, of course, unless communications are improved and facilities 
afforded for transport of the manufactured article, no industries in plac-e.s 
remote from tbe railways can flourish. In conclusion, I may say that want 
of intelligence and education is the real obstacle in the way of agricultural 
improvements. Want of intelligence, or, what is called in psychology, 
representative faculty, and consequent lack of energy makes the agricultural 
classes incapable of reahsing th« advantages of prospective improvements 
They are unwilling to spend the small amount of money which they can 
afford, for they are unable to visualize the prospective advantages. 

Oral Evidence. 

44,620. The Clia'u ynan Bewan Bahadur Baja Naraindra Nath, you are a 
member of the Legislative Council? — ^Yes. 

44,521. You have provided us with a note of the evidence which you would 
like to give before the Commission. Is there anything in addition to that 
which you wish to say at this stage? — have nothing further to add. 

44.622. You say the subject of peats and the method of their destruction 
need further investigation. I suppose it is true that many agricultural 
problems need further investigation. What draws your attention to this 
one in particular? — I have found the destruction of pests to be a very 
difficult problem, because I have failed so far in my attempts to grapple 
with this problem, whereas in other matters I have met with at any rate a 
certain measure of success. 

44.623. Is it your point that you have not been completely successful in 
this matter? — Yes. 

44.624. I see on page 674, in answer to our Question 2 (x), you suggest 
sotting apart a large area of Crown lands, specially those on the new systems 
of canals, for small grajits not exceeding two squares each to persons who 
previously owned no land but who had received education in an agricultural 
college. Are you thinking there of a young man who has had no practical 
experience in farming? — assume that he will have got that practical ex- 
perience in the school. 

44,526. He gets the technical training no doubt, but 1 should like to 
have your view as to whether he gets experience in management and in the 
commercial side of farming at the College? — I do not assume that he will 
have sufficient experience so far as the management or commercial side of 
the question is concerned. 

44,626. Do yon think that an ideal course in the college will equip him 
to manage the farm Buccessfully the day he leaves college? — Yes, with, the 
help of his common sense. 

Saja Naraindra Nath. 
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44,527 1 tlnuk you are depending a little too miicli on the common ben&e 
ol a young man who has not been brought up to the business of management 
by his father because it is very difficult to give practical training on the 
commercial side of farming in an institution such as a college P — Yes, but 
that difficulty he would experience in any career of life, if he were to take 
to trade or commeice, he would certainly need practical experience even 
there 

44,628 I think that in most cases, after a young man has received his 
technical training, he gets a httle more practical experience befoie he begins 
on his own, does he not? — ^He can obtain that amount of practical experi- 
ence from his neighbours by talking to his friends and so on I think that 
IS not a difficulty which is likely to handicap him materially After all, m 
every practical career we lack practical experience and we only pick it up 
in the course of practical work. 

44.529. On page 674, sub-section (r), youi suggestion, I take it, is that 
there should be some change in the law as it affects the right of Di'stnct 
Boards to levy taxes: is that your idea?— Y’es; in fact a bill of this kind is 
about to be introduced in the Council 

44.530. Meantime is it the case that Distiict Boaids are not empoweied 
to levy any extra cesses or rates for the speciiio purpose of roads? — No 

44.531 And your desire is that they should he equipped with the necessary 
power ? — ^Yes 

44.532 YPiith regard to Question 8, you suggest that encouragement 
should be given to cultivators to use tube wells by avoiding any curtailment 
in the supply of canal water. Is it the case that where a cultivator farms 
land commanded by a canal and whore that cultivator sinks a tube veil, the 
canal water is deliberately cut offF — have no practical experience’ but I 
think that they do discriminate between land commanded by canal only and 
land on which there are wells, and when any area is commanded by wells 
they are not very generous in supplying canal water. 

44,533. You suggest on page 575 in your answer to our Question 9 (a) (i^j 
that the reclamation of alkali lands can best be effected by allowing water 
to stand in the fields for a time and repeating the process flora year to 
year. Have you any personal experience of this method? — Yes. 

44,634 Has it proved successful? — ^Yes 

44,535. It is possible in the case of the soil you are thinking of to vash 
the salt down into the sub-soil? — ^Yes 

44,536 Has that to be done every year? — It has to he done for a couple of 
years and then gi-adually the sowing of crops is begun. 

44.637. I see from your romai’ks on pages 675-0 that it is your view that 
the average cultivator, especially in the irrigated areas, has hardly anv spare 
time for other spheres if he devotes himself properly to husbandry? — ^Yes. 

44.638. Is that view founded on any exact observations P — In my own lands 
I find that whenever they begin keeping milch cows they devote more atten- 
tion ta fodder than to other crops and when they are close to the city they 
take to plying bullock carts. 

44.539. Would you deplore any expansion of the area in the Punjab 
under fodder crops and the keeping of more milch cows? — As one owning 
land and not keeping a dairy farm I do regret it, huh if I had had ^ dairy 
farm, I would not regret it. 

44.540. "Why do you regret it? — ^Because fodder crops do not bring in as 
large an amount of money as the superior crops. 

44,641. Would you agree that a due proportion in hhe diet of the culti- 
vator of milk and ghi is absolutely necessary if the population is to he 
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vigorous? — ^Yeaj he might have it tor his own use, but he generally brings 
it to the market and sells it there. 

44.542 Is your land leased on the system of hatai ? — ^Ye&. 

44.543 How do you arrange with your cultivator when you have that 
particular system ot rental and he glows fodder crops and goes in for 
daily farming P — I levy a small cash rent. 

44,344. But you find that you do not get as much as a landlord would 
expect to get? — -No, especially in the case of rabi crops. Moth is a fodder 
crop uhich is very much resorted to by my tenants, and I levy a veiy siuiill 
rent 

44,645. Why do your tenants turn from arable to pastoral activities? — 
Because it pays them morej I do not get a share of the milk that they 
sell, in other words I cannot aliaie their profits in dairy farming. 

44,540 That is uot possible, is it® — ^No. 

44,547. Du they pay you as high a cash rent for land used for dairy 
fanning ns they do in fact pay in kind in hatai? — ^No, they do not; nor 
have I devised any system by which I can get as much as T would otherwise 
have got 

44,548 -Vie any steps available to you to discourage the spread of dairy 
farming Have any ideas occurred to your mind in that diroctiou P — ■! have 
not put luto actual practice any such ideas, but T can put a limit to 
the ai’ca which they bring under fodder crops. 

14.549. In your lease® — Yes 

44.550. Have you ever inserted that in any lease ? — ^No 

44.551. Do you have an 3 r binding clauses in a lease of that sort coreriug 
such matters as cropping? — I have very old tenants with whom verbal 
anaugeinents aie made, and I iliereforo do not get any bond executed. I 
just depend on their word of honour, it is a purely mutual arraugement 

44.552. Then you suggest that cottage industries would be harmful to 
husbandly and would make cultivators lazy and disiuclinod to bear the 
hnrdslup.s ot the weather in open fields? — That is my opinion, I think, 
myself, that these oott-age induetrios about which there is so much talk 
will tend to detract from, the time that the cultivator would devote to 
agriculture and husbandry. 

44.553. JBut surely where cottage industries are taken up tliey employ 
a man, not in the time which, before they were taken up, he spent on 
hard work in the field, but in the spare tune which he i‘i accustomed to 
fritter away in idle argument or even in gambling, is that not the idea? — 
It IB an idea whicih does not work well in practice. I find that the culti- 
vator ];» not as energetic as he might be. He does not work as hard as 
one might expect him to work. But ot course all tenants are not alike in 
this respect Some are hard working and some are not. Those who work 
hard get very good crops and derive good profib. Perhaps 60 per cent, of 
them are lazy, and if they find means ot some occupation, means of earning 
money remaining at home and inside their houses, they will be disinclined 
to do the hard work which cultivation involves. It may sound paradoxical, 
but that is my opinion. 

44,554 Do you notice any cliange in the characteristics of the cultivator 
during the period that you know? — ^Yes, he has become a little more lazy; 
he is more inclined to be a rent-receiver than an actual cultivator. 

44,0.55. Sir James MacKenna: I understand that you were a Deputy- 
Commissioner m the Punj'abP — Yes, I was 

44,556. Had you any agricultural stations in your district when you were 
Deputy-Commissioner? — No. I retired ten years ago and the Department 
of Agriculture was just beginning to assume a shape. 

Roja yaraindra Nath. 
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44,557. Were tliere ayu co-operative societies at that Dime? — ^Yes, there 
were co-operative societies 

44,653 What attitude do you thini the Deputy Commissioner should take 
up towards the co-operative movement or in agricultural matters ^ think 
he should adopt a sympathetic attitude. 

44,659. Did you do it yourself when you were Deputy Commissioner? — ^So 
far as co-operative societies were concerned, I examined the records of the 
societies, held conversatious with people, and recognised the good work done 
by them 

44,560. Mr. Calvert You are still a member of two co-operative societies, 
aio you not? — ^Yes, 1 am. 

44,661 Sir James MacK.eniiaz I see on page 576 you say, ‘‘ Government 
should certainly .start model factories for utilisation of nee stiaw for paper 
or crude alcohol.” 'Wh;j do yon particularly select nee straw for paper and 
crude alcohol? — ^Because no use is made of it now, except that it is con- 
sidered to be a very infenor fodder which brings in nothing either to the 
landowner or to the tenant. 

44,562. "What reason have you to believe that paper pulp or crude alcohol 
manufacture front rice straw is a feasible proposition? — I have no peisoual 
knowledge in this matfcei. Paper is suggested in the question itself, and I 
read somewhere that crude alcohol can be manufactured out of rice straw. 
I personally do not know how far it will succeed. 

44,663 Professor Gangulee : Do you know the Lyallpur Agricultural 
College intimately? — had been there once on a visit just to see the College, 
but that was about eight or nine years ago. 

44,664. You have not visited the place recently? — ^No. 

44,665 You suggest a certain preferential treatment for admission to the 
Agidonltnral College. Do you know what principle is now followed m the 
admission of students? — ^As far as I know, admission is based on caste and 
preference is given to students belonging to the agricultural tribes I 
suggest that admission might be given to all who are actually inteiested 
in the land, because, a man belonging to the agricultural tribe may. after 
all, not have any interest m agncultuie, he may be a barrister or a doctor; 
on the other hand, one who doei not belong to the agricultural tribes may 
have a great interest in agriculture. 

44,566, The College does not debar any non-agriculturists P — It does not, 
but it gives preference to people who belong to the agricultural tribes 

44,666. You say that the number of colleges and schools should be in- 
creased P — Yea, if my scheme is accepted. 

44,568. Y'ou think there would be more demand for agricult ui’al education 
if your scheme were adopted P — ^Yes. 

44,669 'With regard to the Land Alienation Act, you suggest that oertam 
classes should be exempted from the operation of the Act. Oo-uld yon amplify 
your reasons for holding that view? — ^1 have given my leasons in my note. 
Under the present conditions the peasant proprietor is exposed to expropria- 
tion by the more intelligent classes of his own tribe. If restriction of the 
right of sale and mortgage is a useful thing, it ought to be enforced not only 
against ihe men who belong to non-agrioultural tribes but also against those 
who belong to the agricultural tribes. I have also mentioned the classes 
which, in my opinion, ought to be exempted. These are the classes that 
have dissociated themselves altogether from agriculture and have nothing 
to do with agriculture, and yet have got the preferential right of acquisition, 
which simply exposes the peasant proprietor to expropriation. I say the 
re'stnction should be enforceable against all, 
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44,370 Do jou think that the Act has in any way fostered the growth ot 
the agncnlturist moneylender? — I do not think that it has had the direct 
result of creating that class , but the agriculturist moneylender has come to 
the surface by the ordinary operation of economic laws. He has earned some 
money, become more intelligent and more educated, an-d invests it in money- 
lending 

4^1, 571 Mr. i'uluert' When you mention “landowner” in relation to the 
admission to agi'icultiiral colleges, you are not stressing the ownership of 
land, are you f — I should have said “ sons of parents whose principal source 
of income is land ” , that would be a better way of expressing it. 

44,372 You want to take tenants, too, to the Agricultural College — ^Yes. 
1 Vi aut that the admission to these colleges and eohools should he widened. 

44,573 You do contemplate people who own no land going to the college P 
— Yes, I do 

44,674. With regard to the Land Alienation Act, would you Tike the twenty 
years’ limit on mortgages to be extended to all mortgages even though they 
aie between people of the ngnoultural classes p — ^Y es 

44,575 At present, a zamuidar cannot mortgage his land for more than 
twenty years to a non-zamindar, but he can to a zamindar? — It is a much 
wider question than the one to which I have directed my attention. What 
1 wish to impress upon the Oommiasion is that there is no reason why 
these men belonging to these classes which 1 have enumerated in my note 
(the list IS by no means exhaustive) should have a preferential right of 
acquu uig land. Government can take action uuder Section 24. 

44,5/ ti Have you inteie&ted yourself in the question of dairying near 
Lahoi-eP — have heard something about the dairy farms, but I have not 
taken any interest myself 

44.577. Do you think the Lahore people will be willing to pay a higher 
price for pure milk P— They will pay a higher price for pure milk than for 
bad milk. 

44.578. At present the olients of these high-grade dairies consist of 
British officers and a few educated Indians? — ^Yes, because the better-class 
people who can affoid to pay a higher price generally keep their own milch 
cattle One finds a milch cow in the house of almost every respectable 
Indian; that is why he does not buy dairy milk. 

44.579. Has there been a large increase in the demand by Indian 

gentlemen foi dairy products such as cream, cheese and butter P For 

butter aud cream there has; I am not sure about cheese 

^ 44,580 Mr. Kamat . What is your opinion of the policy carried on by 
Government in this Piovince in regal’d to allotting Oi-own waste lands 
on canals? Do they give the bulk of the area to capitahsts and men 
of wealth aud less to men of moderate means p Is their policy in vour 
opinion cxirreot? v j j 

44,581 Mr. Calvert They do not give it to capitahsts ?— There ought 
to be some area given to capitalists, because capitalists introduce agri- 
cultural improvements, but the rights of peasantry and men whose holdings 
have been reduced to very emaJl dimensions through subdivision by in- 
heritance should receive consideration, and also men who have lost land 
by riverine action aud so on. 

44,582. Mr. Kamat I am not asking you what should be done; I am 
asking you as an ex-Deputy Oo.mmissioner whether the policy so far pursued 
has been and fail’ to men of moderate means? — The policy of giving 
land to capitalists was adopted with regard to the area on the Lower Ohenab 
canal and some of the area on the Upper Ohenab, but it has not been 
pursued since. In 1897 and 1898 there were capitalist and yeoman grants 

Itnja Nunamdra Kafh. 
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on the Lower Chenab canal People did not come forward in eufficient 
numbeie even for those yeoman grants at that time, and it was to give 
an incentive to colonisation that these capitalist grants were introduced. 
They have not been continned on other canals. 

44.583 Is land now being concentrated in the hands of those who Lave 
made money out of irrigated land, or is the distribution fair, considering 
the general population of this Province P — ^Naturally all the land sold by 
auction goes to those who can command money, and usually to those 
who have made money out of land. 

44.584 So the wealthy are growing wealthier? — ^Yes, that is the general 
rule in every country The cry of the wealthier classes nowadays is that 
more attention is being paid to the poorer classes. 

44.585. Are those men who have received large grants of land along 
the canals taking agricultural graduates as apprentices on their holdings 
so that these graduates may have an opportunity of learning the business 
side of agriculture? — No, I do not know of a case of that sort. The 
reason is that for the management of land it is not only scientific knowledge 
which IS recLuired, it ig capacity to manage and honesty, which cannot 
be guaranteed in the case of graduates fresh from college. 

44.586. I do not think you have understood my question. Are these big 
grantees who have got land from Government and who have become 
wealthy encouraging poor graduates fresh from college by giving them 
an opportunity of coming as apprentices to learn business management? — 
No My point is that they are not doing this on account of the difficulties 
1 mention. 

44.587. What are the difficulties? — ^That these men may have scientific 
knowledge, hut they may not be good managers or honest men. 

44.588. As to not having scientific knowledge, when, apprentices are taken 
by a business concern they are known to be raw men; that is why they 
are called apprentices? — ^No one, moreover, will work without payment; 
no graduates will come forward unless they are paid. 

44.489. Are the grantees as a class offering opportunities to college 
graduates? — ^No. 

44,690. The point is therefore one which requires some cousider.ition 
ou the part of the grantees? — And also on the part of the college graduates. 
Will the graduates undertake to work as apprentices? 

44,591 I suggest that is a direction where the grantees can come to the 
help of their educated countrymen? — ^Yee, if there are educated men from 
the college who are willing to utilise the opportunity. 

44,592. Mr, Boheris ■ With regard to your suggestion for giving land to 
men who have had some agricultural training, the two squares you su gg est 
would be worth about Bs. 1,000 per annum, would they not? — Yes. 

44,693, Nearly Rs.lOO a month P — Yes. 

44,594. These men you recommend would have had only six months’ 
training? — ^Yes That is the minimum, of course, 

44,596. Most of them would not have had more P — ^That is so. 

44,596 Are you aware Government can employ these men at Bs.80 to 
Ils.50, which is the pay of the muqaddams who have been trained in this 
manner? — ^But they will he only servants. 

44,697. I merely wish to draw your attention to the cost of your proposal. 
T think it wonld fall to the gronnd on that basis? — You tMnk that the 
minimum educational requirement is much too low? 

44,696, Yes, it will cost too much for a man who has had only six months’ 
training? — You may have men with three years’ training as applicants. 
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44.599. That ■nould be less objectionable? — I mentioned six month's as 
the minimum on which I would insist. 

44.600. How i& your own land managed? — have got land in three places. 
One is managed by a very O'ld manager of mine, whoso father wan in my 
service and who is a very intelligent man with a good knowledge of 
agriculture. Another place is managed by a man who has only just entered 
my service, and who was formerly employed on a farm under (^vernnienfc. 
The third is managed by a man in whose honesty and ability 1 have 
complete trust He has liad no college traimng, but I think he is the best 
of the lot so fai as knowledge of agriculture, managing ability and honesty 
are concerned. 

44.601. You have not employed any graduates from the Agricultural 
College 9 — ^No. 

44.602. Sir Thotnas Middleton : Your first point is that tin* subject of 
pests and the methods of destroying them requires investigalion. Have 
you in mind specific instances of damage done by pests to your own pro- 
perty or that of your neighbours? — ^Yes For instance, no satisfactory 
remedy has been found for the insect we call tela, which docs a great deal 
of harm to mango trees. There are tracts in the neighliourhood of 
Lahore where the mango trees have heen greatly damaged by these insects, 
I tried one remedy m my orchard and it proved succossful, but when 
tried elsewhere it has failed. Tliere is also an insect wo call tj<^ndhpri 
which damages the cotton crop, we suffered from that last year. The 
only remedy for that I have heard suggested is that children should be 
employed to pick the insects off the crop and destroy them, but the ooot 
of employing children for that purpose would be prohibitive. 

44.603. Your point is that the crops of yourself and your neighbours 
suffer from pests for which you do not know remedies? — Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission, then adjov/rned till Saturday, Bth March, 1927, at 11 a.m. 
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Saturday, March 5th, 1927. 
LAHORE. 


Pkesent 

Tlie Makqxjbss of Linlithgow, D.L. {.Chairman). 

Sii Henry Stavblby Lawrence, Sir James jMaoKbnna, Kt , C.I.E , 
K.C.S.L, ICS. , I.C.S. 

Sii Middleton, K.B.E , I 3 Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 


Rai Bahahnr Sir Ganga Ram, Kt , 
C.I.E. M.VO 

Mr. C. A. Barron, C S.I., C I.E., 
• Mr. W. Roberts, B.Sc. 


I Professor N. Gangulee 
I !Mr B 8. Kamat. 


M.V.O , I C.S. 


} 


Co-opted-jil e m h e rs 


Mr. J. 
Mr. P 


A. Madan, I.CS. 
W. H. Smith 


} 


Joint Secretaries 


Mr. M. L. DARLING, I.C.S., Commissioner of Income Tax, 
Punjab and N.W.F.P., Lafiore. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

QrESTiON 1 . — ^Research. — ^TMs la a matter for experts, but it may be 
mentioned that the eight experimental stations maintain^ by the Italian 
Goveininent do not attempt to cover the whole agnoultnral field, but 
epecialise in certain crops, thus ; — 

I Wheat 

I'Vines 

Maize 
Rice 

1 Sugar Beet 
f Poultry. 

It might be worth considering whether better results would not ’be obtained 
if the same system were introduced 111 India side by side with the present. 

Quesiion 3. — Demonstration and Propaganda. — ^My views are given in 
my article on “ The Cattedre Ambulanti of Italy and the Training of the 
Peasant.’' (See page d94 below.) 

Question 5. — Finance. — Short-term credit lahould be provided by co- ' 
operative credit societies and long-term credit by land mortgage banks. 
For my views on co-oporativ|e finance please see my reply to Question 22. 

Question 6. — ^Agrioultubal Indebtedness. — (a) (i) The main causes of 
bonowing are summarised on page 261 of my book “ The Punjab Peasant,” 
and are as follows . * 

“There aie four mam reasons why the peasant proprietor is obliged 
to borrow; — 

1. The small siae of his holding and the way it is split up, conditions 
which make it almost impossible fox him to live without getting into 
debt, unless he is exceptionally frugal and industrious, or has some 
extraneous source of income; 

* “ The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt,” Oxford Dniversity 
Press, 1925. 
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2. His constantly recurring losses of cattle from drought and dihoasie; 

3 His ingrained impi ovidenoe, the effects of Trhich are greatly 

a gg ravated by insecurity of cix>pj and, 

4. His extravagant expenditure upon marriage and other donie,stic 
ceremonies. 

In addition theie are two causes that make bon owing eauy, namely — 

1. The money-lender and his vicious system of .business, and, 

2. The great expansion of credit due to high prices and the inflated 
value of laud. 

The first four causes explain why the peasant propiietor inust lioirow, 
the last two how he can borrow, and it is the combination of “must” 

and “ can ” that explains the great inci'ease of debt in the last fifty 

yeaiB. Or, expressing it differently, we may say that the first four causes 
explain the existence of debt, the money-lender and his system, its con- 
tinuance, and the expansion of credit, its volume. 

Two minor points mast also be noted: litigation, though a seiious luctor 
in certain districts, is not a major cause of debt, and land revenue, tlioiigh 
often a cause of borrowing, is raiely a cause of indebbediiess. 

(ii) For the sources of credit, please see chapter x of the same liook 

(ill) The reasons preventing repayment embrace the whole life of the 
peasant and may perhaps be summed up as follows — 

(1) the profound insecurity of life and wop in India acting upon very 
small holdings (lor the effect of this sec page 266 of my book) ; 

(2) the thriftless character of the peasant which various forms of legal 
protection do nothing to mitigate, 

(3) the character of the village moneylender, which is suuh that jt is 
considered almost a virtue to outwit, and sometimes oven to murder, 
him, 

(4) the limited field of mvostmont open to him which makes him 
reluctant to press for the return of his money, provided interest is more 
or less regularly paidj 

(5) the heavy interest charges and their rapid accumulation in )md 
seasons at compound interest j 

(6) the prodigal expenditure upon marriages leading to large unpro- 
ductive loans which oan only be repaid with difficulty. 

(h) Co-operation is much the best direct means of lightening the burden of 
debt, as the following figures show, relating to 2,093 village banks in the 
Punjab (with 69,000 members) which have completed 10 years. One hundred 
and twenty-eight lakhs (£660,000) of debt have been repaid, 38,0(M) acres 
redeemed and 41,000 taken in mortgage or purchased for 87 lakhs. Fifty- 
eight lakhs have been accumulated in shares and undistributed profits, and 
36 per cent, of the members are entirely tree of debt. In other words, 
liabilities have been reduced by 128 lakhs, and assets increased by 146 lakhs. 
. The former represents an average reduction of K8.186 per member. As thei'e 
are over 300,000 members of village banks in the Punjab, this meaiis that 
co-operation is reducing debt at the rate of about six crores (£4 million) in 
ten years. 

The best indirect means of combating usury is the development of com- 
munications, education and joint stock banks. In the Punjab, usury is most 
evident in the more backward districts, e.g., Attock, Mnzaffargarh and 
(Jurgaon, and least evident in the more developed districts, e.g., Lyallpur. 
E m igration is another means and has beon singularly successful in southern 
Italy (see para headed “ Sub-division of Holdings ” in the passage on Agri- 
cultural Progress already forwarded). It would probably be only less effective 
in the Punjab if doors now closed could be opened j in JuUundur, for in- 
stance, it has had marked effect. But this is presumably impossible. A note 
on the present position of moneylenders is attached. (See page 692.) 

* “ The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt ” Oxford University 
Press, 1926, 

Mr. M. L. Darling. 
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(t) In the Punjab, tbe Land Alienation Act restricts nao’’tgage and sale. 
Circumstances have changed so proloundly since the Act was passed that, in 
my opinion, it requires reconsideration It was primarily passed to protect 
the weaker cultivator from expiopnation, and in this it has succeeded. But 
it no longer merely protects the weak, but confers a very valuable privilege 
upon the strong, for, with the great increase in rural prosperity, many agri- 
oultuiists are now in a position to buy land, and, as purchasers, are placed 
in a privileged position by the Act. The conferment of a privilege is 
obviously much less defensible than the conferment of protection. The diffi- 
culty IS to grant the one without tlie other. Some advocate the introduction 
of a Homestead Law making whatever area is necessary to support a family 
inalienable. Such laws are in force in America, and several countries in 
Europe, e.g., France, Qeimany, Switeeiland and Iloumania, hut they do not 
always prove effective, and as recently as 1920 a Commission reported against 
their introduction into Italy.* In Roumania there is not only a Homestead 
Law, but also a law that no more than a prescribed amount of land may be 
acquired. The object of this is to prevent the swelling of large estates at 
the expense of small. 

For my views on certain aspects of the Land Alienation Act please see 
pages 187-90 and 230 of my book. 

Questiox 7. — Fbag MENTATION OF HOLDINGS. — (o) The question of excessivs 
sub-division of holdings is discussed in the passage on Agricultui'al Progress 
ulieady quoted. 

(b) Consolidation on a large scale can. in my opinion, only be effected by 
legislation 

QuisiiON 10 — Fbetilisbhs. — (/) In 1919 an attempt was made to get trees 
planted by ceitain co-opei'ative societies in the districts of Qurdaspur and 
Hosliiapur with a view to increasing the supply of wood for use as fuel in 
place of cow-dung The Presidents of two Banking Unions each gave a hanal 
of laud for nurseries. Both plots were sown with shishain seeds. Two thou- 
sand three hundred eucalyptus trees were also distributed, and one village 
planted its waste laud with 400 dhak trees (Co-operative Societies Report, 
1919, pp 3 and 13). As I left the Co-operative Departmont in 1920, I am 
unable to say whether tbe experiment succeeded But I rather think that 
it failed owing to the difficulty of getting the young trees properly looked 
aftpi An experiment of this kind might be more successful now. 

Question 11 — Cbdpb — (ii) I have said something about the importance of 
fodder crops in what I have written about agricultural progress (see para- 
graph on Intensive Farming, t and also in my article on “ The Training of 
the Peasant ” (see paragraph on La Battaglia di grano).I The success of 
mixed fanning would appear to depend to a large extent on the development 
of fodder crops. The difficulty, I am informed, is water. If so, it is an 
argument foi tbe more economical use of water 

-Viiother difficulty is the eize of holding. An Italian expert informed me 
that he doubted whether it was possible to have a scientific rotation on a 
holding of less than 74 acres, as the small holder likes to play for safety and 
grow his own food. If, for instance, he puts aU his land under one or two 
crops, e.g , potatoes or beans, which fail, he is unable to buy the wheat and 
maize he requmes. He therefore grows both every year. In the Punjab a 
very large number of holdings are less than 74 acres Moreover, they ai'e 
so fragmented that a scientific rotation is impossible. 

Question 14. — ilirPLEirENTa. — (a) Please see page 179 of my book. Labour- 
saving implements, &c., are required to only a very limited extent in a 
country in which employment has to be found for vast masses of labour. 

* Serpieri Op. cit p. 132. t See page 606. J See page 597 
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Question 2J — Co-opbr-v noN — 6t) Jn I'egarcl to co-operative li nance 
generally, I may perhaps be allowed to quote the following from paia- 
graph 50 of my Report on Co-operation in Qennany and Italy (1922^ 


“ Under the bracing influence of Mr. Henry Wolff’s teaching it had 
become an accepted principle in India that State aid by loan or grant should 
be eschewed Recently, however, there hare been signs of a change of 
attitude. It is pai’tly reaction from too great insistence on a principle 
which cannot be accepted without reservation, partly the inissionaiy zeal of 
enthusiasts impatient to spread the gospel of co-0])eTation, if nocL*h',ary with 
the help of chanty, and partly the influence of France and Italy, which 
have made Javieh use of public money, the one to support, if not to protect, 
its key ludustiy of agriculture, and the other to apply a sedative to the 
agiicidtnial and industrial ferment caused by the war There can bo no 
question that Italy is a waming rather than nn example . . . The 

example of France is hardly moie encouraging. In a recent report we are 
told that the ‘ rural credit societies have no ludepeudeut life of their own ’ 
and that * the credit movement has done little or nothing to encourage those 
moral qualities . . . which have been stimulated by the Rjiiffcisen 
method in Germany . , All German authorities aic agreed LluiL self- 

help IS the very essence of the movement, and Lho school of thought repre- 
sented by the Raiffeisen Federation believes this with such conviction that 
it will allow no comproim&e at all. The other school, i op resented lu agi’i- 
cultuial co-operation by the Imperial Federation, while accepting the 
Raiffeisen principle in theory, modifies it in practice. Its whole banking 
system pivots on a State bank at Berlin, and most of its Unions before the 
wai- accepted assistance from Government. . . It is 3 inpo«.siblt> not to 
admire the austere attitude adopted by the Raiffeiseh Feilorution. it 
represents an ideal which we cannot bear too closely in mind, however 
unattainable for the moment iii practice. It is also impossible to endorse 
without reservation the former policy of the Imperial Federation. . , 
Recent experience has shown that great progress can be mado even when 
State aid is no longer given. In two years <’1019-20) 10,000 societies have 
been started. . . . Lavish public grants, in fact, are a miatafa*. They 
produce the same effect that largesse produces upon a ciowd. ... In 
Germany Clo-operation has now attained its majority, and no longer needs 
support. In India it is still in its minority Official contiol is theroforo a 
n^ssity, and the country is so vast, and its population relatively so poor, 
that large assistance is required for organisation and development. More- 
over, new forms of co-operative effort are being tried, and experiments 
lequrriug substantial capital have to be made. 1 venture tentatively to lay 
down throe conditions of financial assistance' 

(а) A reasonable rate sliould he charged for loans, otherwise tho 
experiment uall not be fair. Cheap loans, too, are apt to be wasted. 

(б) To mitigate luiy pauperising effect, help should if possible l)o giAon 
through a Geutral Bank lathcr than to a iirimary society diiofl 

(c) Only experiments should be assisted, and onco the experimental 
stage IS passed, no further help should be given. 


Finally, it may be said that the more assistance Goveriinient cives to 
organisataon and development, the less it should give to the purely business 

So much distance has to be given ],y Government in organization, 
control and development, that financial assistance should be reduced to a 
minimum Professor Serjiieri says that the State should show no favours 
to co-operation beyond providing it with ii legal control suited to its needs 
the S'" cpvrulica^, and that if cl-edit ig given it slmuld fo^w 

the ordinary principles of credit. Lavish credit, he adds, was one of the 
most common causes of failure amongst co-opern2ve farms, and distrihutiL 
Mr. M. L. JDarhng 
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of State favours after the tvar was largely responsible for the growth of a 
very unhealthy t3rpe of co-operation/ 

\h) As to the different types ot society, I have nothing to add to what 1 
have written lu my “ Report on Co-operation in Germaaiy anid Italy.’^ A 
point, however, that I would emphasize — and it applies to all types — is the 
impoi tance of giving the individual co-operator instruction in the elements 
of co-operation. No co-operative organization can be strong without this. 

Qttestion 23. — LEntroATiOK. — I have touched on this m my article on “ The 
Training of the Peasant,” page 598. The problem o£ making rural education 
a vivifying instead of a disintegrating factor in the village is the most 
difBcult of all cur ruial pioblems With most other problems the difficulty 
hes not in finding the remedy but in applying it, for the remedy is known. 
But in this case the remedy has still to be found The Punjab is probably 
on the right track with its rural training schools at Ghakhar and Gurgaon, 
but this experiment should probably be supplemented by careful study (on 
the spot) of what has been done in Europe and Japan 

Question- 24. — Attbaotin'g Capital — (a) The Land Alienation Act is an 
obvious obstacle to men of capital and enterprise taking to agriculture. 

(h) All eftoiii should be made to get the larger landlords to realize their 
obligation to give a lead on their own estates in the matter of agricultural 
impi’ovement, vide the passage on “ Agricultural Progress ” already quoted. 
At present there are very few landlords who do anything at all. This is 
one ot the ciymg needs of the Province, and if not remedied, may ultimately 
lead to i‘ demand tor such measures as have recently been passed against 
the landlord in the Balkan States and in Poland. 

Question* * * § 25. — Wblpabe op Rubal Population. — (b) In 1919, with the help 
of a Goveinment scholarship holder, I carried out a general survey in twelve 
villages in Hoshiapur and Gurdaspur Districts. Since then much more 
detailed and elaborate surveys have been carried out in a number of villages 
in the Punjab by the Board of Econonuc Enquiry. I consider that such 
enquiries, if piojierly carried out, are likely to yield veiy useful results 
As the question of economic enquiries is au impoitaiit one, T attach a 
separate note on the subject 

In conclusion, I would sound a note of warning against forcing the pace 
in any direction. Agricultural development depends primarily upon 
research and educ.atioii (In education I include propaganda, demonstra- 
tion and trnining.) Both requiie time, the former to establish its oon- 
clusions, the latter to train its teachers. In India the peisonal factor has 
quite unusual imjiortance, and if the organization required for agricultural 
development is not to become an incubus upon the countiyside, great care 
will have to be taken in selecting and training the men who are to deal with 
the cultivator. 


APPENDIX I. 

Economic ENQinniEs 

A precise and accurate knowledge of the leal conditions of the small culti- 
vating proprietor, says Professor Serpien, is essential to an effective agrarian 
policy t That this knowledge is not available in India is not surprising, for 
it IS available in very few countries In Italy statistical economic enquiries 
are still at their first step (ai pnmi passi)^, and in Prance official agricul- 
tural statistics are described as “ defective, inexact and out of date.”§ The 
Punjab is, therefore, to be congratulated on having a Board of Economic 

* 'Serpien, Op. cit., p 237 

t Per la Picoola Proprieta Burale e Montana, 1922, li. 231, 

j iSerpieri, La Politica Agraria in Italia, 1925, p. 144. 

§ Lanbe, Evolution de la Prance Agricole, 1912, p 100. 
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Enquiry^ which has already collected much iiiteresting luformatiou. The 
Boardj however, sutlers from two drawbacks, which, as its work expaude, are 
becoming increasingly evident. Its investigators are entirely untrained, and 
its members have too little leisure propeily to check and sift the work done 
under then supervision. II the Board is to extend its field — and it can 
hardly avoid doing so — and if it is to collect reliable information, both points 
will have to be lemedied. They are, indeed, under consideration at present. 
Sooner or latei, too, a paid secretary will have to be engaged. The Board 
has been exceptionally fortunate in its piesent Honorary Secretary, Pro- 
fessor 'W. H. Myles, whose ability and enthusiasm have enabled him success- 
fully to copo with the ever-increasing burden of work. But there is a limit 
to what even the most enthusiastic Honoraiy Secretary can do, and that 
limit has nearly been reached. 

2. When 1 was woiking at the International Institute oi Agriculture at 
Rome, I was able to discuss the question of economic enquiries with three 
American experts. Professor A. Hobson, formerly employed in the Bureau of 
Farm Management, U.S.-A , and now American delegate to the Institute, 
Mr. L. M. Esterbrook, formerly head of the Bureau of Crop EstimuLcs, 
D.S A., and now in charge of the World Agncnlturnl Census, and Professor 
Dwight Sanderson, Professoi of Rural and Social Organization, New Yoik 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell University All three were strongly oi 
opinion that economic and statistical enquiries, to be of real use, should be 
done by tiained investigators. Professor Sanderson’s opinion was of special 
i-alue, as he had personally supervised various economic enquiries. During 
the last fifteen years Cornell University has collected records of about 7,WHJ 
farmers’ family budgets. The woi’k has been done almost entiielj’ by 
graduates, mostly working for their M.A. and for a doctor’s degree Uudor- 
graduates arc rarely employed, but are frequently attached to graduates for 
training, so that when they take their degiee they may be ready for employ- 
ment An intei'esting point is that most of the 7,(J00 records relate to fanners 
who do not keep accounts Farmers, said Mr. Esterbrook, have often such 
accurate memories that the absence of accounts is uot necessarily u serious 
drawback Errors, of cO'Urse, occur, Imt with a large number ol cases tend 
to cancel each other. 

3. Intensive enquiries are preferred to extensive aa being more accurate, 
and it was agreed that enquiries made over a largo area should always be 
supplemented by detailed enquiries in different paits of the area. The diaw- 
back of the intensive method was that it was slower and more expensive. 

4. As the United States admittedly leads in the field of economic enquiries 

in rural areas, it may be of interest to give a brief account of its organiza- 
tion. This I am able to do thanks to Messrs Esterbrook and Hobson, who 
gave me the information which follows. Till 1921 there were three Bureaux, 
viz. 

(a) the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 

(b) the Bureau of Farm Management, and 
(o) the Bureau of Markets. 

In 1921, they wei'e combined into the Bm'eau of Agricultural Ecoiiomus as 
a branch of the Federal Department of Agriculture Something will be said 
about each Bureau in turn. 

5. The Bureau of Crop Estimates. — In every State there is a .State 
statistician under the Federal Government who collects crop estimate.s from 
as many difltei’ent sources as possible and checks them by constant touring. 
In every county — ^there are altogether 3,000 — there are 60 reporters who 
leport once a mouth on the condition of the crops and livestock, and there 
are also 33,000 township reporters. A township, it should be explained, is 
uot a town but a sub-division of a county, presumably something like an 
Engbab parish. Then there are about 20, OW “ Field-aids ” who report occa- 
sionally, and special reporters who report on special crops (e.g., sugar) or 
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subjects (e g , elevators). Altogether there are about 220,000 reporters, all 
honoiaiy, and about 75 per cent, taimers The remainder are ofi5.cial&, 
dealers in agricultural exports, railway traffic men, &c If a cj^uestionnaire 
IS sent out, 60 per cent, will probably reply, but great care is taken not to 
send out too many questionnaires to the same reporter 

0. The Buieaii of Farm Management deals with taruiing as a business, 
analysing costs, e.g , of production, transport, cattle bleeding, &c. A laige 
number of enumerators are employed, nearly all graduates, and carefully 
trained in economic enquiries Staiting on 1,800 dollars per annum, they 
rise to 4,000, some even to 0,500 If net essary, accountants are provided to 
keep the accounts of farmers from whom detailed information is required, 
Oue accountant can work for a good many fai’mers, as ho is given a car, 
Mr. Esterbrook said that this Bureau, which has been working for over 
twenty years, has achieved very valuable results. 

7. The Bureau of Markets was oiganized in 1913 to facilitate the sale of 
produce ivhich had become difficult owing to over-production. Its first object 
was to standardize production. It has already succeeded lu doing this for 
cotton, and its giades arc so well established that cotton can be sold on 
certificate instead of by sample. Similarly, its wool standards are accepted 
by Bradford and the chief wool markets in Germany and Erance. It is now 
doing the same for wheat. This has always been graded by the dealers, but 
the Bureau is tiying to teach the farmer to grade it himself before sale. 
Bonded warehouses have been established under federal inspection wheie all 
kinds of farm produce can be stored. When stored, the produce is graded, 
and a certificate of quantity and quality issued. This certificate is negotiable 
jxt a bank which advances against it. 

Further information about the Bureau will be found in the account of the 
Agricultural Department given in the Annual Cbngressional Directory. 

8. Of the need for some organization of this kind there can, I think, he no 
doubt. Most Governments are at last feeling the necessity of formulating an 
agrarian programme, and are realizing that this cannot be satisfactorily 
done without accurate information as to rural conditions This explains the 
Board of Economic Enquiiy in the I'unjab and the Bureau for Economic and 
Statistical enquuy (Instituto di Economia e Statistica Agraria) recently 
created in Italy with Professor Serpieri at the head of its Managing Com- 
mittee In Italy, it is also proposed that every large agiicultural adminis- 
trative area should have its experimental Institute, that each Institute 
should have a Bureau for economic and statistical enquiry, and that all the 
Bureaux should be co-ordinated by the Central lusitute at Rome.*^ But it 
remains to be seen whether anything will come of this lu Italy schemes have 
a way of not getting beyond the paper stage 

APPENDIX II. 

MBM.ojaAN'Dtrai oy the iNTKms'ATiOHAn Ixstitutb of Agiiiculxuhb, llo:n:E 

I have ventured to wiite the following note on the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome, as 1 have close peisonal acquaintance with it 
and its relations with India are one of the subjects tor discussion at the 
agricultural conference to be held at Pusa next mouth, 

2. The three main objects of the Institute are, firstly, to collect and 
collato the experience of as many countries as possible in regaid to agricul- 
ture and co-operation and to place this experience at the service of its 
members, secondly, to give the latest available information as to the 
condition of the more important crops in different parts of the world; 
and thirdly, to offer facilities for the study of agricultural and co-operative 
questions. 

* International Review of Agricultuiml Economics, March, 1925, p. 91. 
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3. The utility of the first and last of these three objects depends upon 
whether the experience of other countries is likely to be of value to India 
My own experienccj gained not merely from books, but fi*om personal 
contact with the agiucultui’ist, both in India and in Europe, convinces 
me that the agricultural problems of one counti*y cannot be satisfactorily 
solved, and scarcely even understood, without some knowledge of what has 
been done in other countries. If this is so, it is a strong argument for 
establishing the closest possible ties with an institution like the International 
Institute 

4 As to the utility of its second object, I am not qualified to judge, but 
I would note that moie than, one business firm in India pays for crop 
reports to be sent to it by the Institute, which suggests that the information 
given has commercial value. 

5. The moans by which the Institute seeks to give effect to its three 
objects- are as follows, viz — 

(a) disseminating information, on points of general interest through 
its publications and crop reports, 

(t) giving detailed intoimation in reply to specific inquiries; and 
(c) maintaining a large library for the study of agriculture and 
co-operation. 

6. Nothing need be said about (a), as the publications and ciop reports 
apeak for themselves. As to (b), the Institute is always prepared to give 
the fullest possible information on any point refeited to it With the 
inci easing interest taken in agriculture and co-operation in India, and 
with a more systematic effort to develop them, many questions are bouud 
to arise upon which information as to the experience of other countries 
IS likely to be useful. At present, however, comparatively little advantage 
is taken of this facility. 

7 The same consideration applies with even greater force to (c). So 
far only two or three students have come fiom India to work in the library 
of the Institute. Yet the facilities which it offers for bbe study of agricul- 
ture amd cooperation are almost unique With its 60,000 books, 60,000 
publications, and 70,000 volumes of magazines, it is the second* largest 
agricultural library in the world and th« largest an Europet. In addition, 
3,600 periodicals and bulletins are taken in, so that up-to-date information 
on every aspect of rural economics is readily available. 

8. Enough has perhaps been said to- show that the Institute has real 
advantages to offer to India in the solution of her many most difficult 
agiieultural problems. The question is how the fullest possible use can 
l)e made of these advantages. In my opinion the first step is foi' India 
to be lepreseuted at the Institute by a delegate familiar with Indian 
conditions and Indian administration. In common with the rest of the 
British Empire, India was represented up to the time of his death by a dis- 
tinguished retired Home Cfivilian, Sir Thomas EUiott, Bt., K.C.B.,! who 
had never been in India, so that, in the circumstances, India was unable to 

Vlerire the fullest possible benefit from the Institute was inevitable. Sir 
Thomas Elliott, with whom I had had the advantage of discussing the sub- 
jeet, was in favour of the change and authorised me to say that personally 
he would welcome it. 

9. If India had her own representative, he would be able to develop 
to her advantage each of the facilities mentioned in paragraph 6 above. 
Thus, in regal'd to (o), he would secure that the publications of the Institute 

The largest is that of the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 

t The only one that livals it in Europe is that of the Agricultural 
.School at Wagenringen in Holland. 

+ Now replaced, I understand, by Mr Thompson of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, who, however, does not reside in Home 
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dealt fi*om time to time witli the problems in wlneli India was speoiallv 
interested. 

In regard to (b), he would see that the inioiiuatioii sent in replv to 
a specific inquiry was such as was litely to be useful ; and, being intimate 
with Indian conditions, he would no doubt be able to indicate the points 
of special applicability to India and to place them in their proper per- 
fcpertive At present, for want of local knowledge, there is a danger of 
irrelevant or superfluous information being sent in reply to an inquiry. 
Thirdly, in regard to (c), he would be able to assist students from Indm 
in their studies j and, if he were himself well versed in the practice and 
theory of rural economics and av fait with its literature, his advice would 
be of considerable value, as would also be his opinion on any point refened 
from India. 

10 Further, he would be able to keep in touch with the Directors of 
Agriculture and Hegistrars of Co-operative Societies all ovei India in a 
way that is impossible for a person who has not been an Indian ofi&eial 

11. Finally, he would he able to secure full expression of India's stand- 
point in the administration of the Institute and in the application of its 
funds. This is a point of some importance in view of the economic 
inquiries which the Institute contemplates initiating in different parts of 
the world 

12 I am inclined to think that the delegate will reqmie an assistant, 
for if, as is probable, requests for information become frequent, it will be 
difl3.cult for one man single-handed to examine and report upon a large 
number of different questions, nor will he have time for the reading which 
13 essential if his opinion and advice are to be of value. With an assistant, 
too, a wider field of literature can be covered, if, in making the appoint- 
ments, regard is had to the importance of a knowledge of languages. The 
delegate must in any case know French, as the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee are conducted in that language; and if, as is desirable, he also 
knows Italian, and bis assistant is familiar with German, it should be 
possible to keep in touch with all the more important economic developments 
in Europe and America. 

13. In conclusion, I would note that Belgium, Holland, Norway and 
Finland all maintain delegates at the Institute. In the circumstance'? 
it seems surprising that India with its 220 millions dependent upon 
agricultuie ns onlv indnectly represented 


Supplemenia'^ Note. 

I continued working at the Institute for six weeks alter writing m\ note , 
of the 26th October, 1925, and found that further ex]jprieuce oiilv served to 
confirm earlier impressions. There was no doubt then that, for all practical 
purposes, the Institute was completely out of touch with India, a tact that 
was generally recognised at the Institute itself and at the .same time 
genuinely deplored. To lemedy this the fiist step, in my opinion, is for 
India to* obtain direct representation on the Committee of the Institute and 
to appoint as her delegate or representative a man well versed in the litera- 
tiiie of nival economics and able to speak Fiench. If he can also read 
Italian or German, so much the better. 

2. Now that there is a flow of officials and others to Europe to study agri- 
cultural problems, a representative of this type might be of great use in 
advising courses oi study and planning tours of inquiry. I myself sliould 
have been able to map out my tune to better advantage had there been some- 
one at the Institute familiar with Indian conditions and rural economics to 
guide m;^ reading. And on an earlier occasion, in 1920-21, when I was put 
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on deputation to studv the co-operatiye movement in Europe, I should have 
iound piaotical advice as to ivhere T should go of gzeat help. Aa it was, I 
had to discover everything for myself, thereby wasting much time in pre- 
liminary enquiries. There are other ways, of course, in which a representa- 
tive could be of use. These have been specified in my first note and need not 
be lepeated. 

d Another point to which 1 would draw attention is that, fur want of 
runds, the staff of the Institute is paid so badly that it is difi&cult to obtaiu 
the services of good men. This applies particularly to the English staff:. 
For instance, in 1925, the most important member of the latter was, I 
believe, paid only 3,000 lira a month, then equivalent to £300 a year; his 
salaiw too had only recently been raised The remedy is for India to press 
for a rei-ision of salaries and to ofl!er to increase her contribution for the 
purpose. In 1925, I understand, bhe latter , amounted to only £800 Con- 
sidering the overwhelming importance ot agi’iculture to the bulk of India’s 
millions, the amount is almost negligible 

■1. In conclusion, it may be said that if India means to achieve agricul- 
tural progress, slie will be well advised to take the fullest possible advantage 
of the experience of countries that have had to tackle, or are still tackling, 
the same problems as those with which she is confronted. To enable her 
to do this, a link is clearly required with the outside world. This link 
already exists in the Institute, bub at present it hangs idly and is but little 
used. 


APPENDIX III 

Thr PitfisEXT Position* op the Vul-Ioe Moneylenoeib, in the Punjab. 

1 have just received reports from all the Income-tax Officers in the Punjab 
legarding bhe present position of the village moneylender in the Province. 
With only two exceptions, all agree that the milage sowcar or professional 
moneylender is gradually reducing his business in the village. Tlie Gurdaspur 
report goes so far as to say that he ** is fast approaching the verge of extinc- 
tion.” The two exceptions are Hissar and Montgomery In Hissar, he is still 
in a very strong position owing to bhe great insecurity of harvest which 
most people cannot bide over without his help And m Montgomery he finds 
ample scope as the rapid development of the district— it contains an im- 
poitaut young colony— has set up a brisk demand for capital, ^ut oven 
in Hissar it is said that he has begun to leel that the times are against 
him Theie is no doubt as to this His short-lived supremacy, a matbor of 
fifty yeais, is gone, and now, though not yet bioken, he is, in my opinion 
doomed. For this there are various leasoiis, but the most obvious are the 
following : — 

in) the rapid growth of co-operative credit societies, 

ll) the legal protection given to the peasant borrower, and 

(c) the rise of the agiuculturist moneylender 

2 Little need be said about (a) for it is self-evident In only three dis- 

tricts fexclnding Simla) are thero less than 200 credit societies, and in eight 
there arc over 600 Last year 183 lakhs were advanced by village banks^to 
their members and it is a curious ooincideucc that this too was the amount 
upon nhieh the rural moneylender was taxed This does not mean of 
couise, that the total income of the latter was only 183 lakhs, as only those 
with an income of Es.2,000 oi more are taxed. The figure shows that the 
lender seriously encroaching upon the domain of the money- 

3. As to (b), the agriculturist cannot now be evicted bv a civil court with 
ot the mterrenkon of the rore.™ eethority; hie plouf^ eattle, 
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and seed cannot be attached; if he is sued, inteiest charges can be examined 
and, if necessaiy, reduced , and when he dies, his ancestral land is not liable 
for the payment of his debts unless they are charged upon it. These privi- 
leges have almost the efiect of a cactus hedge round the smallholder and 
his holding, and make recovery for the sowcar extremely difhcult. Till 
the War, the cultivator did not realise the strength of his position and took 
but little advantage of it, but since the War his eyes have been opened, 
and in all but the remoter districts he knows he can outwit the sowcar it 
he wants to, and often he does. Once the spoilt child of Government, the 
sowcar has become its stepchild. And it is not only Oovernmeiit that he 
feels is against him, but the whole rural Muhammadan community as well. 
Where, as in Kainal, communal feehng is strong, his position is particularly 
difficult, and lie is said to be leaving the villages where the Muhammadan 
Ranghar and Moghnl are dominant Karual is one of his strongholds; yet 
from this district comes the story of a soiciar who, having realised all he 
could Irom his debtors, asked the Income-tax Officer to have the amount 
deposited with the local Central Bank, explaining that if the bank would 
take care oi his money, he would be able to earn more by manual labour. 
Ten 3’eara ago such a story would have been impossible 

4. A number of the reports before me speak of the tendency of the sowcar 
to migrate from the village to the town. The LyoUpnr report states that 
the Sikh and Aram villages of the colony have been deserted by all but the 
smaller fry In the older colony areas, the tendency is to leave the village 
for the Mandi or local market town and start a commission shop thei'e 
Though the interest rates in urban business are much lower than m rural, 
recovery is much inci'e ceitain, for not only can house property be attached 
but the townsman has far more moveable property than the villager. And, 
recovery being much more certain, the moneylender has not constantly to 
be pursuing the evasive or recalcitrant debtor. 

C There is one gap in the cactus hedge round the cultivator, and that a 
serious one, namely, the gap made by the rise of the agriculturist money- 
lender I have dealt with himi at length in my book (vide pp. 228-31), and 
all that it is necessary to add is that, though few reports speak of any 
marked increase in his numbers, all agree, witli the exception of Amritsar,* 
that he is steadily advancing, especially in the central districts, where the 
Sikh Jat, the arch-representative of the type, predominates. This year — 
the assessment is not quite finished — about 400 have been taxed; that is to 
say, this number has been found to have an income of Hs,2,000 or more 
Relatively, no doubt, this is a small figure, but at must be remembered that 
in village money-lending a taxable income implies a capital of at least 
Rs.12,000. Few agriculturists haire this amount to spare, but hundreds, 
probably even thousands, lend smaller sums. 

6. Though the tide has definitely turned against the sowcar, it has not 
yel ebbed very far, and rural money-lending is still the most important 
industi'y in the Province This is shown by the following income-tax figures, 
which relate to 1925-26 — 


Chief sources of Income and Super-tar 


Business • — 

(a) rural banking . . . 

(b) urban banking 

(c) trade in agricultural produce 

(d) piece goods . . 

ie) contracts 

if) legal business 
(p) timber 


LaJehs. 


5-60 
4-07 
4 82 
3*14 
1-72 
161 
•92 


* And Jhelum, see Question 44,605 
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Indu&ti’y. — Lakhs. 

(a) gimiiug tactones . . ... ... 4-26 

(b) oil mills . . . . . . . 1’24 

Miscellaneous ' — 

(a) salaries (iiicouie-tas only) . . .. 12 51 

(b) house propeiiiy (ineonie-tax only) . , 4 62 

(c) intere.st on securities . 1 69 


It will be seeu that there is only one head, of tax -which is more productive 
than ruial iiioney-leiidiugj viz., salaries Excluding salary cases, one out 
of evei-y four assessees is a rural moneylender, and, even including them, -tlie 
proportion is one to five. The stionghold of the ruial moneylender would 
appear to lie the south-eastern Punjab In three O'Ut of the four districts 
which make up this area, na.nely, Karnal, Rohtak aud Gurgaou, more than 
half the total nuinher of assessees are rural moneylendeis, and in tlie fourth, 
Hissar, the proportion is more than one-third 

7 In my hook J wrote that “ the peasant piopnotor can hardly pay less 
than 16 per cent on his debt ” tp. 218) This estimate has been criticised 
as being too low. It is interesting, therefore, to note that after earelul 
oiiquiry extending over the whole Province, 15 per cent, is now the 
eommone.st rate applied to income-tax cases when for want of proper accounts 
the village moneylender’s income has to be estimated by the application of 
a flat rate to his capital on loan The lafce naturally vai-ies from area to 
area, hut almost everywhere it oscillates between a minimum of 12 and a 
maximiipi ol 18 per eeut Only in Gm-gaon docs the latter go up to 24 per 
cent It must nob, of course, he supposed that, apart from Gurgnon, 18 
per cent is the maximum rate charged in the Punjab. All that is to be 
inferred is that IS per cent is the maximum that can fairly bo taken as an 
aveiage rate for a l.ivge area The corresponding rates foi urban money- 
lending are 6 to 12 per cent., the commonest rate applied being 9 or 10. 
Broadly, therefore, it may h^ said that rural rates of interest are twii-o as 
high as urban. The differeuee between the two is the measure of the differ- 
ence in risk between the two classes of business. 

8. A final -word may be said about the moneylender’s accounts, ns it shows 
how primitive the inoneylendmg system is in this country, and incidentally 
how diflBcult It is to tax the moneylender correctly. Thisr year, out of every 
three rural inuncvlenders asse.ssed — ^the total number is about 5,200 — only 
one pioduced accounts that could be relied upon, while one produced no 
accounts at all No doubt the latter often keeps some kind of account, but 
it is geneially reported that a great many agriculturist moneylenders keep 
no account at all and rely entirely upon their bonds and pro-notes 

APPENDIX IV 

The Oattbdra Ambulanti of Italy .lnd the Tratntnq of tub Pi!:.vsv:!fT 

It was, I think, Pope Julius II who remarked that men are more 
influenced by what they see than by what they hear. Tlio cinema suggests 
that this IS true of the mass of mankind. It is certainly true of the 
imeduca-ted mind, of which a good example is the tongawala who. wlieii he 
liears -the horn of a car coming np behind, invariably looks round before 
getting out of the way to see if the car is really tliei'e To the same 
category belongs the peasant In him lack of education le inteusified by a 
singularly concrete outlook upon life which makes it difi&cult for him -to 
understand a new idea or even a fact unless it is put before him in some 
visible tangible form. And he has suffered so much in the past from men 
quicker-witted tilian himself that he is deeply mistrustful of all who oomo- 
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before him with new nostrums. To persuade him, theiefoie, to change a 
traditional method, it is necessary to demonstrate not only that the new 
method i? possible liut also that it pays. Even in the United States, where 
nearly all can read and write, it is said that “ though hundreds of millions 
of pages of literature have been distributed (amongst the farmers), only a 
small percentage has actually been read, and only a small percentage of 
that read has been put into practice.”"^ Two thousand “ country-agents ” 
aie now maintained in the States to act as a link between the experimental 
faim and the individual farmer, and we read than ‘‘the success of the 
continental and still more of the United States educational work is laigely 
due to the provision which has been made for bringing down to the i arm 
the information obtained by investigation and research -A-H authorities 
are, in fact^ agreed that demonstration is the most efiFective way of teaching 
the peasant j and, since it is becoming increaeinglv clear that this applies 
to India, same account of the Itaban organization known as the Gatiedra 
Amhiilanii , of which I had the good fortune to see something in the winter 
of 192o, may he of interest, especially as the problems of the Italian 
countiys.]de have much in common with those of the Indian. 

Obganizatiox. 

Cuitedia Amhulanie means literally an itinerating chair, the last word 
being used iii the academic sense of a chair of history or philosophy. The 
first Chair was created in 189(3, and thirty years later, at the beginning of 
1926, there were over 100. It was then proposed to double the number in 
fuitheiam-e of Mussolini’s campaign to impiove the wheat supply of the 
country commonly called “ ta battaglia di granod’ Each ot Italy’s 71 
districts (Proviucia) has at least one Chair, and many have branches in the 
larger country towns The district of Eoaue, for imatanoe, had ten in 1925, 
and in the whole country there were 304 Every olB.ce is in chaige of a 
director, and, if a headquarter office, there are two or three assistants as 
well. The combined staff totals nearly 500 men, most of whom have taken 
the highest possible diploma in agriculture 

The first point to emphasize is that a Cattedra Amlulante is not an 
official body. The earliest were the product ot spontaneous local efiort 
unassisted by Government. A District Board combined with the local 
People’s Bank and landowners’ association, and between them the £250 or 
£300 a vein requiied to start a Chair were found. Before the war few had 
a budget of more than £500. It was not till the movement was launched 
that Government gave any help, nor till after the war that it bore the 
majoi part of the cost, in 1919 a substantial grant was made and divided 
equally between all the Ohaire. But this equality of treatment proved most 
unequal in operation, as districts varied in size and Chairs in activity. 
Since 1923 the grants made by Government and local bodies have been pro- 
portioned to needs on the following basis: — One lira lor every 25 acres ot 
cultivation within the Chair’s areaj half a lira for eveiy 25 acres of wood, 
meadow and pasture; another half lira for every rural inhabitant, 100 lira 
for every commune or village area, 16 for every mile of communications, 
and 10 for every sub-division of a commueu (fmzione). The total grant was 
£140,000, of which three-fifths are contributed by the State and two-filths 
by the District Boards,+ Both parties are lepresented on the managing 
committee of each Chair, Government by one member and the District Board 

*G.M!.D. 2146 Memo. xi. 

■fC.M.D. 2145, Memo xi, paras 166, 170 (4). 

j;Iii this article all post-war paymenla have been converted from lira into 
sterling at 120 lira to the pound, which was the approximate rate of ex- 
change in the winter of 1926. 
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by from three to five. To strengthen their organization and co-oiduiate 
their Tvork, the Chairs have federated themselves into a “ Union ” with a 
Uiiector General as the chief executive authority. To meet ite expenses, 
the Union is allotted 2 per cent of the amount contributed by Government 
and 1 per cent, of the amount contributed by District Boards, the lornicr 
IS paid direct and the latter by each Cliair from its own giant. 

Fuxctioxs. 

The sole object of a Catted) a A)fihuhmte is the encouragement of bettor 
farming. This it does in a number of different -ways, most of them based 
upon some form of demonstration. The simplest, and jierhaps the most 
effective, is the demonstration plot As in the Punjab, T\’here in 1917 the 
writer was the first to introduce the method, au intelligent owner is 
persuaded to cultivate from two to three acres of his land on approved 
methods in order to demonstrate to the neighbourhood their su])erioiiiy 
over traditional practice. In 192o there were as many as 30 in the single 
distiict of Pome, of which 20 were devoted to the culture of fruit. In. 
addition to demonstration plots, large gatherings of cultivators are orgaui.scd 
to discuss the problems of the district, and conferences of a dozen or twenty 
to consider bow these problems can be solved. Farmers are encouraged Lo 
consult the staff about their individual pioblems, and if advice is needed 
about seed, cattle or corn, it is promptly given. If necessary, the farm 
itself IS visited, and this is not difficult, as every Chair has at least one 
motor car A farmer comes into the office lu the morning to say that he is 
in difficulties with a horse or a cow, and the same afternoon, with the help 
of the car, horse or cow can be examined and treatment prescribed. Only 
less important than the car are the magic lantern and the cinema These 
are both freely used in the educational courses described below. 

The CA.TTEDRA. AlIBtJLAKTB OP SlENA 

Three Chairs were visited, and the best of the thiee, that at Siena, will 
be described at length, as it shows how a good Chair is run. The Chair at 
Rome will also be referred to, but the third shall be nameless, as it had 
run to seed under the influence of a director without either capacity or 
enthusiasm The success of a Chair depends almost entirely upon the 
personal factor, as is always the case when initiative, enterprise and taefa 
are required rather than a strict adheience to rule and routine. This is a 
point to be lemembered if the organization is copied in India. 

The town of Siena, famous for its Cathedral, its saint and its horse races, 
IS the capital of a hilly district situated in the heart of Central Italy. The 
cultivator is prosperous as holdings are large, averaging from 20 to 25 
acres where cultivation is based upon the vine and the olive, and fifty acres 
where it is based upon cereals To the Punjab peasant with his 5 or 10 
acres these will seem generous figures, but they are not quite as generous 
as they seem, for the soil produces only one crop a year and in some parts 
is so hard that virgin land has to be broken up by explosives Even W'liere 
the vine and the olive are cultivated, from 15 to 20 acres are xequircwl to 
maintain the small proprietor and his family in comfoit, and from 3o to 
40 where cereals prevail. In the more mountainous parts of the district 
many have less than five acres, and are obliged to do other work to make 
both ends meet. The famous metayer system, under which both expenditure 
and income are shared by landlord and tenant, is common, but since the 
war, which (has enriched the peasant, many tenants have become proprietors. 
The peasants are now so well off tliat the Monte dei Paschi, a well-known 
local hank, which for the last 300 years has been run for the common good 
of the district, ls now mainly supported by their deposits. Fortunately, 
prospeiity has not had the coirupting influence that it has had in some 
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parts of the Punjab The peasant spends his money well, and it is only 
ndien he lives in the neighbourhood of a town that he is a little extravagant. 
The proportion of illiterate, 30 to 35 per cent , is gi eater than one would 
expect in the northern half of the peninsula. But literacy beyond making 
a farmer quicker to pick up a new method, is said to have vei-y little effect 
upon cultivation. 

Founded in 1901, the Siena Ohair is staffed at headquarters by a director, 
an assistant and a cattle expert. There are two out-stations each m charge 
of a director, and for piopaganda on special subjects specialists are tem- 
porarily engaged The annual budget amounts to £2.,200, contributed in 
varying proportions by Government, the local District Boaid, the 30 com- 
munes of the district and a number of oonoperative societies. Theie are 
in addition special grants, which m 1925 were as follows : — £625 for 
teehuical education, mostly for hoys; £350 for the i-earing of good live- 
stock, — high-class pigs had been obtained from Regio Emilia and a good 
breed of sheep from the Roman Oampagna, and £2,200 for the “ battaglia 
di grano ” to be spent upon demonstration plots, prizes, concession's, and 
the maintenance of an agent in each commune, etc. £700 of this came from 
Government, and the rest from the District Board, the local landowners’ 
association, the district co-operative supply society and the jMoute dei 
Pasehi. Total resoui-ces, therefore, in 1925 amounted to over £5,000, a 
oonsiderahle sum when it is lemembered that the population of the district 
is less than 400,000. But the Chair was not always so prosperous It began 
operations with an income of only £300 subscribed by Government, the 
District Board, the Monte dei Pasehi, the municipality of Siena and the 
local agricultural association. The director was paid £160 a year and hi*! 
assistant £80. This did not leave much for the work of the Chair, and 
there was much to be done, for many obstacles had to he overcome. Land- 
owners were apathetic and generally absentee, their factors weie hostile,, 
and the peasants sunk in ignorance. The first step, as my informant 
expressed it, was to awaken “ the rural conscience.” This was done by 
talking to the peasant on his farm, explaining things to small gioups o£ 
those who were anxious to improve theu- position and demonstrating new 
methods. A more general appeal was made by local conferences, of whicli 
as many as fifty were sometimes held in a year, and by offering prizes of from 
five to twenty pounds to be competed for by the more enterprising farmers. 
That these effoits have succeeded may be shown by a single example. In 
1902, the year after the Chair was created, only €60 tons of chemical 
fertiliiserB were sold by the local Supply Society, by 1924 the amount had. 
risen to nearly 20,000, and a year later, thanks to the " 'batingJia tli grano," 
to close on 30,000. 


La Battagha di Grano. 

A word may be said in passing about this battle of the gram,” as 
Mussolini’s intensive campaign for increasing the wheat supply of the 
country is characteristically called. The campaign has been launched, as 
large quantities of wheat have to be imported every year, and it is believed 
that, if Italy could manage to grow all the wheat she requires, imports and 
exports would balance and the lira, long in danger, would he saved ^ To 
India the experiment is of some interest, os it will show whether in a 
country not entirely dissxmilai it is possible by organised effort substantially 
to increase the yield of a staple crop in a comparatively short space of time. 
In Siena, the peasant is being urged to put not more, but less land under 
wheat. The explanation of this paradox is worth noting. Hitherto the 
customary rotation has been beetroot or tobacco, wheat and clover sown 
together, followed by clover alone, and finally wheat The ideal holding 
was one divided into four parts each representing a different stage in the 
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lour-fold rotation Noii- it is proposed to divide it into five part.-i, oultivat-ed 
ilius : 


Beetioot or tobacco 
Wheat and lucerne 
Lucerne . . 

Wheat 


one-fifth 

one-fifth 

tivo-fifthb. 

one-fifth 


It is believed that with this rotation, the smaller area under wheat will 
produce a larger crop. More fodder will also be pixiduced, and with more 
fodder more cattle can be kept. This again means more manure and better 
ciops all round. The effect iSj therefore, cumulative and touches everytlung 
in turn. The moral is that, for real improvement, the farm must be con- 
>ideied as a whole. This is, perhaps, a commonplace, but it is apt to be 
forgotten whem, as in this country, agricultural progress has to be 
approached through a number of different departments each wedded to its 
own particular activity We shall, therefore, be none the worse for 
reminding ourselves occasionally that a farm is a living organism, distinct 
no doubt in its parts, but bound together by a common life and existing 
for a single purpose, the welfare of the fanner 


Tnn Tbaintno of thb Peasaxt. 

That this organism may thrive, it is necessary that the farmer should 
be trained. This necessity has become more obvious of late, for since the 
war the peasant has been getting more and more conti*©! o\er the land. 
The labourer now becomes a tenant at will, the tenant at will a leaseholder 
or a metayei tenant, and all aspire “with incredible leivour “ to become 
proprietors At each stage in tbe upward process more knowieclge is 
required, and Serpieri, the leading rural economist in Italy, considers that 
the ultimate social effect of the process, whether for good or ill, will largely 
depend upon whether this knowledge is gained. f It is to assist the peasant 
to gain this knowledge that educational courses have been instituted. 
These are now one of the chief activities of a Ghair and include shoi’t 
courses for the farmer and longer ones for his boys. Both are entirely 
vocational and are based on the principle that, as the peasant will not go 
to the school, the school must go to the peasant. In both cases, therefore, 
an itinerating master is employed, and the closest possible contact is 
maintained with the farm 

Let us take the adult courses first. At Siena, twelve are held every 
yeai' by the director and his assistants, and as there are 36 communes 
in the district and a regular rotation is followed, each commune gets a 
course once every three years Attendance averages about 40 and inoludes 
men of all ages with a predominance of those between 20 and 30. A 
dozen lectures are given of 30 to 36 minutes each— it found difficult to 
hold the attention for longer— and each lecture is followed by an hour’s 
discussion. A number of different subjects are dealt with in a single course, 
but at Rome, with one would think greater wisdom, one course, on© subject 
is the rule, as it is believed that the peasant mind can grasp only one 
thing at a time Thus, a whole course is devoted to potato-gi’owing, another 
to gi'aftiug and a third to machinery and implements The tlieory of 
structure of the subject is taught m the school-room, and its practice, so 
far as possible, in the field. Both magic lantern and cinema are freely 
used. The latter is found most effective (in France as well as in Italy) 
and a portable machine can now be -had for £30. No charge is made for 

Yigorelli, Tin Saggio di Inchiesta Sulla Piccola Proprieta in Itdia 

1921, p. 10. 

t For Professor Serpien’s views on Agricultural Education, see hia book. 
La ruhtica Agraria in Ualin, 1926, pp 145-161, 
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the teaching and all traA'elling expenses are paid. Those who show nioet 
intelhgence and capacity are taken on a tour of inspection round the; 
district, while others aa-e given prizes of implements or books. Both a: 
Rome and at Siena the results are said to be excellent, for those who are 
taught not only benefit themselves, but spread the teaching to others At 
Rome I was informed that there was not much to choose between the 
literate and the alliterate — an interesting point, as a report of the Italian 
Budget Committee of 1924 states that vocational training is of little use 
if the mind has not been prepared for it by some measure of genera' 
instruction. 


Th 0 TBAENrNG OP TUB PEASANT’S BoX. 

The courses tor boys follow somewhat different lines They weie only 
started in 1924 and are the result of an ofB.cial Oommission which inquired 
in 1917-21 into the condition of the peasant proprietor in different parts 
of Italy. The Ccwrmiission’s report states that there aie two ways of giving 
the young an agricultural education. One is to graft it on to the primary 
school and give it through the primaiy school teacher and the othei to 
give it through a special staff to boys who have passed through the primary 
school. The former is much less costly, hut the Oommission is against ii, 
as most of bhe teachers are of urban origin and incapable of teaching 
agriculture, and their liability to constant transfer makes continuity of 
teaching diificulb.t They, therefore, recommend the latter, and it is the 
course advocated both by Serpien and by Lanb^, the leading mral 
economist m France.^ 

Both these authorities are agreed that the primary school 
is not the place for vocational traimng, and that all that can 
be done there is to give the school a rural tone and keep the youthful 
peasant mind fixed upon the land and turned away from the town This 
is in itself a sufficiently difficult ta^, and the complaint is made by the 
Oommission that the present educational course kills the peasant in the* * * § 
pupil. § The urban school, says Serpieri, has been fostered at the expense 
of the rui al. The former is fairly efficient, but the latter has been neglected 
and leaves everything to he desired If The differences between the rui al 
and the urban mind, which still exist “in the strongest measure”,]] are a 
further complication, and even the secondary agricultural schools do little 
more than train a veiy limited number of boys foi technical posts and the 
charge of the larger farms. In all of which we are vividly reminded of 
conditions in this country. 

The object of the courses started m 1924 is to catch thei intelligent boy 
when he leaves the primary school and teach him the elements of agiicul- 
tural scionce while his mind is still plastic and before he has had time to 
forget how to read and write. A secondary object is to correct the urban 
bias of an education based primarily upon the pen. The courses are con- 
fined to hoys of 14 to 17, who have passed throu^ the top form of a primary 
school and have, therefore, really absorbed the piimary course. Subject 
to this, anyone is admit bed who is connected with the land, but the sou 
of a proprietor is preferred to the son of a tenant and the son of a tenant 
to the son of a labourei', as in each case the need for training is greater. 
About twenty boys are taughb at a time and 80 lectures (lezioni) are given, 
spread over a period of three or four months. Each master holds three 

* Dated 20t?h December, 1924. 

t Per la Piccola Pioprieta Burale e Montana, 1922, ii. 208-9 

t Lanbe, Le Ptn/Han Frnyicais apreit la Guerre, 1923, p. 26, 

§ Op.-cit. 11 . 194. 

^ 7bi(Z. ii. 237. 
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Lour&es ii year in diflerent communes and, that the effect may be lasting, 
repeats them three years runmng in. each commune. He uses the local 
piimaiy .school, winch the educational authorities aie obliged by law to 
place at his disposal. That his appeal may be as mucli to the eye as the ear, 
he 16 given a magic lantern (weight about 16 pounds aud cost £(i 10s. 9d.) 
and a large assortment of pictures illustrating the animal and vegetable 
life of the neighbourhood aud the diffei^nt method.s of cultivation with 
Tilieir appropriate implements. It costs about £60 to fit out an itinerating 
school, and, as the master is paid only £90 a year (including his travelling 
expenses), the cost is not prohibitive. 

The cinx of the scheme, indeed, is not the cost but the master. Tlie 

oi-dinaiy schoolmaster, says Seipieri is not suitable, for, even if he h.-is the 

techmeal knowledge, he rarely has the right spirit, in his hands, insti’uction 
' ‘ inevitably becomes genei al and abstract . . . and may even end in his 
becoming an object of derision to pupils who live amongst practical 
farmers,”* * * § A man who understands both boys and land is requiied, and 

he must be a countryman and not a townsman, in order that he may be 

understood by the peasant. The peasant’s vocabiilaiy is not more than 
three or four hundred words, and a man has almost to be a peasant himself 
to be able to teach within so narrow a range: yet, beyond tins range, ns 
an Italian lemarked to the winter, the peasant is lost. It was, thei’efove 
no easy matter to find the 100 masters required to launch the experiment. 
They have been recruited mostly from farm manageiu, tiained agnouliuinsts 
and primaiy .school teachers with what success it is difficult to say, but 
one may guess that a hundred men of the right stamp are uoL likely to 
have been found at n single blast of Mussolini’s trumpet. 

OlHEB CoUNTBJfflS. 

Of the experiment as a whole it is too soon to judge. I found no one 
enthusiastic and some critical. The diificultie,s are evidently greater than 
were expected. So far as other countries are concerned, oxpeinonce is not 
very decided, Laribef favours it for France, where there are winLer schools 
attended by boys two or three years runmng for seven or eight weeks • But 
the experiment there has been handicapped by want of funds and has mndo 
but little way. In Germany, there are somewhat similar schools but no 
widespread popular system of agricultural education, and we read in n 
recent repoii; ^at “it is rather through the example of the larger farmers 
and through the work of the co-operative societies that educational influences 
have reached the small farmers On the other hand, Wygodzinsk a 
German writer of eminence, says that the agricultural school for adults ]a 
“ perhaps the most impoi-tant event that has taken place for decades lu 
the intellectual life of the conutiyside ” § Courses for adults would appear 
so far to have been ino're successful than courses for boys. Tn Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark, they have had a lemarkahle influence, paiHiicularly 
in Denmark where the “ passion and enthusiasm ” of the teachers can lie 
“ more easily imagined than reproduced ”1f Where this spirit can be 
evoked, success is sure, whether it is the young or the old who are taught 
But where it is lacking, other factors must be caiefully considered. The 
most important of these is the relation of vocational to general education. 
Tn Denmark, a boy is allowed to return to his farm on leaving the primary 

* Opeit. p, 158. 

*f Laribe, Le Paysan Francais apres la Gneri^e, 1923, p 26.5-9. Tn 1921-22 
there were 27 winter schools with 392 pupils and 16 (itinerating schools). 
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§ Agrarwesen and Agrar politic, ii 70. 

^ Strickland, Studies in European Co-operation ii 179, ii 1, see also 
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sclixjol and spend three or tour years there before joining the adult school. 
The advantage of this is that when he 301ns the latter Ins mind is mature. 
But what if, in the interval, he forgets how to read and write ? Hei'e we 
have a difference between northern and southem Europe, and it is a 
difference with a lesson for India Broadly speaking, in. the noidli. once 
literate always literate, but this is not the case in the south any more than 
it IS in India, for in both a large proportion of those who leani to read 
and write forget it all in a few yeai’s. In Europe this is to some extent 
a matter of religion. In the Pi-otestant north the mind of the peasant ha* 
come under the grand educating in&nence of the Bible. For generation'i 
he has been accustomed to hear it read, and now when he learns to read, 
he I’eads it to himself and is able to carry on the education begun at school. 
But to the Roman Catholic the Bible is a sealed book and reading too often 
ceases when the school is left.* So is it, too, in India On leaving school, 
the boy finds little or nothing to read and quickly forgets what he ha's 
learnt If, therefore, as some think, vocational training requires a literary 
foundation, it must in this country follow closely upon the pninarv school 
or the benefit of the latter will he lost. A possible alternative is to improve 
the primary school so that its effect endures. 

The PaNj.\B. 

In the Pun3ab, agriculture is taught as an optional subject in about 100 
vernacular middle schools t which have a garden or small farm (generally 
the former) attached to them for the purpose, and in 1925-26 o>ver 6,000 boys 
took it as ae subject. But so far, no attempt has been made to give anv 
vocational training either to the grown-up peasant or to the bov whose 
education stops at the pnmaiy school. The immediate problem is to 
combat the almost universal illiteracy of the countryside; hence the 3,200 
adults’ schools with their 100,000 pupils all learning the three E’a. And there 
is another problem even more urgent, namely, how to make rural education 
really rural. In the last Education Report (1926-26) we are warned that 
the application of an urban system to the village may impoverish, the village 
instead of enriching it, and we are told, what some of us have long 
suspected, that the university and secondary school systems tend to suck 
from the countiyside its best initiative and talent.” There la some truxh 
in the remark made to me by an Italian economist that education distracts 
the peasant from his calling At all costs, this must he prevented in India 
where 224 millions are dependent upon agriculture In the past, too luucli 
honour has been laid upon “ the person of the scribe ” and too little upon 
the person of the peasant. For this the urban master with his urban tastes 
and ties is partially responsible It is, therefore, a step in the right 
direction that an attempt is now being made to bring the prininiy school 
“ into the closest relation to the life and experience of the people.” Fifteen 
hundred village libraries have been started and are being stocked with hooks 
likely to interest the peasant and broaden his mind. More important, a 
carefully chosen staff is being trained in two schools (G-urgaou and Gakhar) 
where the atmosphere is entirely mi-al and attention is concentrated, on 
one hand, upon community work or service, and on the other, upon village 
occupations and crafts. It is hoped that, when these men go out into the 
village, they will infuse a new spirit into the village school, the spirit of 
seivice rather than gain, of beenneea for land and craft rather than for 
desk and pen, and of content with the country rather than of yearning for 
the town. If they succeed, the school will become the centre of village life 
instead of heing its possible canker, and the most difficult problem of all 
will he solved. 


* Inchieste Parlementare, 1911, ii (2) p. 18 

t In 1925-26 the number was 80, but this year (1927) it is expected to 
reach 120. 
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< ourie's 11 year lu dilteieut communes and, tkat the effect may be lasting, 
lepeath them three yeais runmng m each commune. He uses the local 
pninaiy school, tvhich the educational authorities ai'e obhged by law to 
place at las disposal. That his appeal may be as much to the eye as the ear, 
lie is given a magic lantern (weight about 16 pounds and cost £6 10s. 9d.) 
and 0 huge assortment of pictures illustrating the animal and vegetable 
lite of the neighbourhood and the different methods of cultivation with 
their appropriate implements. It costs about £60 to fit out an itinerating 
stliool. and, as the master is paid only £90 a year (including his travelling 
espenies), the cost is not prohibitive. 

The ciiix ot the scheme, indeed, is not the cost hut the master. The 
ordiiiaiy schoolmaster, says Berpieri is not suitable, for, even if he has the 
technical knowledge, he rarely has the right spirit. In his hands, instruction 
'* inevitably becomes general and abstract . . , and may even end in his 
becoming an object ot derision to pupils who live amongst practical 
farmers.’** A man who understands hioth boys and land is required, and 
ha must be a countryman and not a townsman, in order that he may be 
understood by the peasant. The peasant’s voeahulaiy is not more than 
three or four hundred woi'ds, and a man has almost to he a peasant himself 
to l»e able to tench within so narrow a range, yet, beyond this range, as 
an Ttahan remarked to the writer, the peasant is lost. It was, therefore 
no en-sv matter to find the 100 masters required to launch the experiment. 
They have been recruited mostly from farm managers, trained agriculturists 
and primaiy school teachei.s with what success it is difiB.cult to say, but 
one may guess that a hundred men of the right stamp are not likely to 
have been lound at a single blast of Mussolini’s trumpet. 

Other Corns tbieis. 

Or the experiment as a whole it is too soon to judge I found no one 
enthusiastic and some critical. The difiBculties are evidently greater than 
weie expected. So far as other countries are concerned, experience is not 
very decided. Laribef favours it for France, where there arc winter schools 
attended by boye two or three years running for seven or eight weeks : But 
the experiment there has been handicapped by want of funds and has made 
but little way. In Germany, there are somewhat similar schools but no 
widespread popular system of agncultuial education, and we lead in a 
1 ‘ecent report that “ it is rather through the example of the larger farmers 
and thiough the work of the co-operative societies that educational influences 
have reached the small farmers On the other hand, Wygodzinsk a 
Gennan wiiter of eminence, says that the agricultural school for adults is 

perhaps the most important event that has taken place for decades in 
the intellectual life of the countryside.” § Courses tor adults would appear 
so far to have been more successful than courses for boys. In Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark, they have had a remarkable influence, particularly 
m Denmark where the ” passion and enthusiasm ” of the teachers can lie 

more easily imagined than reproduced. ”11 "Where thus spirit can be 
evoked, success is sure, whether it is the young or the old who are taught. 
But where it is lacking, ether factors must be carefully considered. The 
most important of these is the relation of vocational to general education. 
In Denmark, a boy is allowed to return to his farm on leaving the primary 

* Opcit. p. 158, 
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scliool and spend three or four yeara there before Joining the adult school. 
The advantage of this is that when he joins the lattei* his mind is mature. 
But what if, in the interval, lie forgets how to read and write? Here we 
have a difiFerence between northern and southern Europe, and it is a 
difference with a lesson for India. Broadly speaking, in the north, once 
literate always liteiate, but this is not the case in the south any inoie than 
it is in India, for in both a large proportion of those who learn to read 
and write forget it all in a few years. In Europe this is to some extent 
a matter of religion. In the Protestant north the mind of the peasant ha's 
come under the giand educating influence of the Bible, For geueration'i 
he has been accustomed to hear it read, and now when he learns to read, 
lie reads it to himself and is able to carry on the education begun at school. 
But to the Bonian Catholic the Bible is a sealed book and reading too often 
ceases when the school is left* So is it, too. in India, On leaving school, 
the boy finds little or nothing to read and quickly forgets what he ha' 
learnt. If, therefore, as some think, vocational training requires a literary 
foundation, it must lu this country follow closely upon the primaiw school 
or the benefit of the latter will he lost. A possible alternative is to improve 
the primary school so that its effect endures. 

The Punjab 

In the Punjab, agriculture i& taught as an optional subjec-t in almut IOC* 
veimaculai middle schoolsf which have a gai'den or small farm (generally 
the formert attached to them for the puipose, and in 1925-26 ovei 6,000 hoys 
took it as as subject. But so far, no attempt has been made to give any 
vocational training either to the grown-up peasant or to the bo^' w'hose 
education stops at the primary school. The immediate problem is to 
combat the alm^ universal illiteracy of the countryside; hence the 3.200 
adults’ schools with theii 100,000 pupils all learning the three R’s And there 
IS another problem even more urgent, namely, how to make rural education 
really rural. In the last Education Report (1926-26) we are warned that 
the application of an urban system to the village may impoverish the village 
instead of enriclimg it, and we are told, what some of us have long 
suspected, that the “ university and secondary school systems tend to suck 
from the countryside its best initiative and talent.” There is some truth 
lu the remark made to me by an Italian economist that education distracts 
the peasant from his calling. At all costs, this must he prevented in India 
where 224 millions are dependent upon aginculture. In the past, too much 
honour has been laid upon “ the peison of the scribe ” and too little upon 
the person of the peasant. For this the urban master with his urban tastes 
and ties is partially responsible. It is, therefore, a step in the i-ight 
direction that an attempt is now being made to bring the primaiy school 
” into the closest relation to the life and experience of the people ” Fifteen 
hundred village libraries have been started and are being stocked with hooks 
likely to interest the peasant and broaden his mind. More important, a 
carefully chosen staff is being trained in two schools (Gnrgaon and Gakhar) 
where the atmosphere is entirely rural and attention is concentrated, on 
one hand, upon conunuiuty work or service, and on the other, upon village 
occupations and crafts. It is hoped that, when these men go out into the 
Tillage, they will infuse a new spirit into the village school, the ppirit of 
service rather than gain, of keenness for land and craft rather than for 
desk and pen, and of content with the country rather than of yearning for 
the town If they succeed, the school will become the centre of village life 
instead O'f being its possible cankei, and the most diEBcult problem of all 
will he solved. 


* Inchieste Parleinentare, 1911, li (2) p 18 

t In 1926-26 the number was 80, but thi,s year (1927) it is expected to 
reach 120. 
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Out'ide the .soliooJ. tlie JiiPtliod of .ipproacliing the peasant is much the * 
'Hiue m the Punjab as in Ttalv, though the agency employed is difterent 
Theie aiv •■hundred'?” of demonstration plots winch “could be extended 
TO tliou^and? ” if the necessary staff were available.* Exhibitions are held 
at all the inoie important cattle fairs, and the latter are now being attended 
by manufnc'tuieis of inachmeiy and implements for the display of their 
ware'' A popular novelty is the institution of ploughing competitions 
which draw competitors from all parts and excite the liveliest interest At 
fine almost Olvmpian gatlieimg, which was open to the whole of the southern 
Punjab. 130 appeared to compete for the medals, cups, cash prizes and 
plough? offered by district boards and public-spirited gentlemen. Other 
ventures are the touring cinema car and the demonstration caravan which 
itinerate'' Irom village to village with bullocks and improved implements 
and shows how wheat and cotton should be sown. Then there are 100 co- 
operative Better Farming Societies, still however in their initial stage, the 
members of which pledge themselves to follow improved methods But the 
most original experiment of all is the selection of 56 villages scattered over 
the province for intensive development. The object is to modemize them 
completely and show on a considerable scale what can he done by a rational 
system of agiucnltme. The detailed reports about them are of exceptional 
interest, as they show in concrete form what is actually taking root in 
the village. They speak again and again of improved implements, of Raja 
and Meston ploughs, chalB-cutT*^is, drills, harrows and hoes, and also of new 
varieties of wheat, cotton and cane There is an occasional reference to 
tube wells, demonstration plots and consolidated holdings, but only one to 
fruit and manure and none at all to vegetable and cattle. Tet, without an 
abundant supply of manure, agricultuial development cannot go very far. 
aud without fruit-growing, market-gardening or cattle breeding, it is doubt- 
ful whether tlie small holder, who is the typical cultivator of the Punjab, 
will be able permanently to raise his standard of living The reports sug- 
gest that, so far, progress has been mainly confined to implements and seed 
and to the study of two or thiee staple crops, and that the more difficult 
questions connected with the supply of manure and the best system of 
rotation and farming are still untouched. They suggest, too, with their 
re-iteration of a few forms of improvement, that the problems of different 
tracts bare not been .sufficiently studied. In reading them, no one would 
guess tliat, like Italy, the Punjab has a “wide range of climates, crop? 
and svsteras of farming.”j' The explanation is that there have not been 
enough experimental farms With its population of 15 millions supported 
by agriculture, the Punjab, till recently, had only three farms as against 
eight in Italy with a corresponding population of 19 millions, j; and only 
one of the three was to any extent a barani farm§, though more than half 
the cultivated area of the Province is baram land.lf With only three 
farms, it ha.s been impossible to study different types of cultivation. 
Attention has been too much concentrated upon cotton and wheat, and 
too little upon what will benefit the cultivator who has to support a family 
upon only a few acres. We saw that in the single district of Rome there 
were as many as twenty demonstration plots devoted to the cultivation of 
fruit. There is nothing corresponding to this in the Punjab, foi, unlike 
Itnlv, no st'stematic experiments have been made in fruit-culture except 

* Ttepoff of the Departinent of Agricviture, 1925-26. p. 37 

Ihrd. p. 10. 

i Oolletti’s e.stimate, based on the figures of the 1911 Census, is- 18 niilhon'=! 
iLn Popvln':}nve Jtvrale in Italia 192,5, p. 36); one million has been added 
on account of territorial additions made in 1919 

S Land dependent upon rainfall. 

In the farm at Gurdaapnr 100 out of 160 acx-es are devoted to barani 
cultivation. 

Ml. 1/ L. Dorltng 
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with dates, though paits of the Province are irell suited to the grouiia^ 
of fruit.* 

An experimental farm is the necessaiy hackground of all demon stiation 
Avork. It is, therefore, satisfactory to know that two more are on the point 
of beginning operations and that in a year’s time they will he followed by a 
thii'd. Specialists in fruit and fodder have also been engaged, and the work 
of the Veterinai'y Department is being greatly extended, so much so that 
last year (1925-26) over 600 stud bulls were supplied to the Province, 
Govemment is now thoioughly alive to the importance of development and. 
as the cultivator on his side is eager to learn, great things are possilile. 
but it must be some years before the I’esults of the research now being 
initiated are available Meanwhile, there is such a demand for advice 
and assistance and the officials concerned are so overburdened with work, 
that it is worth considering whether the present system of employing 
number of different agencies (mostly Government departments) for demon- 
station and propaganda is the best, or whether, as in Italy, the enipioynieni 
of a single agency, charged with co-ordinating all the teaching to be givei; 
and in close contact with the individual cultivator, might not yield better 
results. The single-agency system would certainly ho less bewildering to the 
simple-minded peasant, who must sometimes he puzded by the number of 
his teachers. But whichever method is adopted, from our present point cf 
view it is an advantage to the Punjab that the cultivator for the most 
part lives in Tillages and not in scattered farms as he generaUv does m 
northern and central Italy. The latter system by itself, no doubt, makca 
for better farming, hut the former gi*eatly faciKtntes demonstration, te ach- 
ing and training, for in a village it is a comparativ'elv simple matter to 
get people together. This is an advantage of which the fullest possible nse 
should he made. 


The TTork or the Cattedre AmbxjIiAXTi. 

A final word is necessary as to the work of the Chairs. The Director 
General of the organization, whom I had the privilege of meeting, daims 
for them that they have had a marked influence in four directions* ferti- 
lizer have been popularized, fodder crops encouiaged, modem ploughs and 
other improved implements introduced and cattle breeding developed. Tbeir 
influence has been most evident iu the case of the first two. To take a 
single example, in twenty years, the amount of artificial fertilizers used in 
Italy has risen from 100,000 to 1,400,000 tons. The war imposed a severe 
strain upon the staff, as it was everywhere depleted for militarv purposes, 
and the political and financial confusion that followed the war only made 
matters worse. The organization might have collapsed hut for the financial 
assistance of the State. This, however, has led to another evil — excessive 
State control “ Every day,” says Serpien, “ the CTbau's tend to beconit 
more and more bureaucratic and lose the d3mamic foiee which inspired tbem 
at first.” They have not succeeded so well in the south as m the ncrih 
In some districts of the north — Siena is an example — ^they liai'e worked 
miracles, hut there are few, if any, cases of this in the south. This is 
partly b^ause nothing in Italy fares quite so well in the south a-s in the 
north, and partly because the Chairs in the south have not been so well 
staffed, the best instructors preferring to serve in the north. Nor is it vet 
sufficiently known what is the best system of farming for the hotter parts 
of the country. Perhaps, the chief advantage of a Cattedra Amhulante is 
that it provides in every district an organization, which automaticallv con- 
siders the farmer and his farm as a whole and not as a mosaic of different 

Grants of Colony laud have, however, been made in three cases on con- 
dition that fruit would be grown, and a certain amount of spade work ha* 
also been done at Lvallpur in connection with mangoes and figs. 
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pioLlems to be dealt with hr separate departments independently of each 
other. A further advantage is that being a local organisation it studies 
local conditions and draws attention to local needs A good Ohair will take 
on the colour of its environment and interest itself in the questions suggested 
by its surroundings. As such, it 13 a useful antidote both to the depait- 
mentahsm of the experts and to the over-centralizatiou of the State; and 
being m close touch with the cultivator it realizes what some are apt to 
forget that the land exists for the peasant and not the peasant for the land 

APPENDIX V. 

Cax the SauIiIj Holder live as he should ox his Holdikg ? 

This question is peihaps the most important and difficult that we have to 
deal with in the Punjab. It is important because such figures as aie avail- 
able suggest that three quarters of our cultivatois cultivate ten acres or less 
It is difficult because by the words “ live as he should ” I mean live with 
lus family in such a way that they are properly fed, clothed and housed and 
sufficiently accupied. As the problem has arisen in Europe, I propose in 
this article to consider how' it has been dealt with in three countries, Italy, 
France, and Belgium. I take Italy first, as it is the coimtry in which it is 
most acute, and it is also the country which most closely resembles the 
Punjab. 

Extensive Ciiltivatton and Poverty. 

In tlie eighties Count Jacini, whose leport on rural conditions in Italy is 
still woHli leading, wrote that “ in the greater paiH; of Italy, especially 
where extensive and promiscuous cultivation prevails, agriculture is 
exclusively given up to the cultivation of cereals, regardless of the fact that 
this is being done with implements as old as Adam, that it is exhausting 
tlie productive enoi g\’- of the soil with an incessant alternation of wheat and 
maize, that no account is taken either of dung or of artificial manures, and 
that the ploughshaie is forced to drive its fiu-row thiongh thin impoverished 
soils which could as well be used for profitable shrubs and trees.”* Italy, 
like the Punjab, was then essentially a poor country. To-day this poverty 
is confined to those parts of the country where agncidture has not progressed. 
There are, adds Jacim, two types of agriculture, one piimitive, simple, 
patriaiclial, extensive, self-contained, entirely dependent upon its own forces, 
Taking from the earth and restoring nothing, leaving everything to the 
spontaneous action of nature, and requiring two factors only, human labour 
and a productive soil the other, intensive, worked hke an industiy with 
all the resouices of chemistry, mechanics and natural science and requiring 
two more factors, intelligence and capital. | In its extreme form, the first 
is hardly distinguishable from the nomad system and is still found in the 
high mountain areas of Sicily, where the soil is prepared with axe, plough 
and fire, and after each crop left fallow for four years or more.J 

Between this extreme and the other, there is every gradation of farming, 
and if the Italian peasant is not so poor to-day as he was forty years ago, 
it is largely because cultivation has been stearlily progressing from the former 
to the latter. “Where it is still extensive poverty remains. In Sicily, the 
people are better off along the coast, where the vine, the orange and the 
lemon are grown, than in the interior, where the ordinary 1 otation is a year 
of wheat followed by a year of pasture and a year of fallow. With this 

* Oonte Stefano Jacini — ^Relazione Finale Sin Risultati dell Inchiesta 
Agraria, XT 421 (18S4). 

t Jacini pp. 50-1. 

J Inchiesta Parlementare Sulle Condiziom dex Contadini helle Province 
Meridionali e heUa Sicilia, vi ( 1 ) 117 (1910). 

Mr 21. L. Pnilmg. 
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Totatioiij the basis of production ib not lepeated manuring but repeatea 
ploughing. The land is iii'st ploughed in January (unless it is being grazed) 
and again in March, May and July; and it is weeded in September ana 
sown in October. This is curiously like the Punjab, and, as in the Punjab, 
the ploughing is done with oxen."^ In Sardinia, which is “ far the poorest 
part of Italy,” aH that the peasant proprietor can do, irheii his land is 
devoted to cereals, is to repay the grain borrowed for seed and food t One 
reason for this and it is a reason that applies to the Punjab — is that the 
land is fragmented almost beyond belief. Holdings are split into 200, 300 
and even -100 microscopical plots some of which may be a mile or two apart, 
and, in parts of the island, the cactus hedges that divide one plot From 
another take up nearly half the cultivated area.| What is true of Sicily 
and Sai’dinia is also true, though in a lesser degree, of much of Southern 
Italy. Jacini emphasizes “ the wretched conditions in many parts of Italy 
of property which has been excessively subdivided, resulting in a regular 
proletariat of proprietors, badly housed aud badly nourished.” § The small 
holder is unable to support himself properly by his land unless he can find 
some supplementary soui’ce of income. He would die of hunger, says Jacini, 
if for part of the year he did not find work elsewhere either in a town or as 
a labourer on one of the large estates of the plains.li Writing more recently, 
Serpieri states that this is still more or less the case wherever peasant 
holdings prevail. In South Italy, he says, the commonest typo is a poor 
peasant, generally wretched, who has a bit of land and a hovel and usually 
some cattle, and who depends for his subsistence on paid labour or on 
cultivation done for, it may be, several masters in return for a specified 
share of the produce. || And even when he has enough land, he does not 
know how to cultivate it intelligently. In Calabria, says a report of 1909, 

we have not seen one example of a rational manuring. Fertilizers are 
very little used and implements are almost always the primitive plough and 
the spade. The modem plough, the reaper and the thresher are to be found 
on the large estates bnt rarely on the small.”** 

The Director General of the Oattedre Ambulanti informed me that, when* * * § ** 
the peasant depended solely upon cereals, he was not so well off as where he 
combined them with some fomi of intensive cultivation. It is one cause of 
the poverty of the south, that the lack of water— as in the Punjab drought 
is the enemy — does not usually permit of any foim of intensive cultivation 
away from a town But wheie it has been possible to substitute the cultiva- 
tion of fruit, vegetables and tobacco, for cereals and pastures, the standard 
of living has generally risen. This has not been possible to any great extent 
in the mountains which embrace 37 per cent, of the area of the country. 
Cultivation is mainly confined to giain and potatoes, and, as holdings are 
small and often fragmented, the standard of living is low and the chestnut 
is still an important article of diet In the hills, which cover 41 per cent, 
of the country, a gi eatei* variety of cultivation is possible and the standard 
of living is correspondingly higher. It is highest of all in the irrigated 
plains of the north, where fanning is most progressive and the cultivation 
of wheat is based upon an elaborate rotation of leguminous crops combine 
with vegetables, dairying and silkwornis Here intelligence, enterprise and 
capital have he‘en available aud, climatic conditions being favourable, great 
things have been done. In lower Lombaidy, the very soil has been 


* Ibid, pp. 117-18. 

t Per la Piccola Proprieta Rurale e Montana, i. 132 (1921). 

j; Problem! Italian!, issues dated 15-2-23 (p, 276) and 1-2-23 (p, 229). 

§ Jacini, p. 68 
H Jacini, p. 27. 

II A Serpieri, La Politica Agraria in Italia, 1926, pp. 23-4. 

** Inchiesta Parlementare etc V (2) 177 (1909). 
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artificially roimed by filling up stvaiiip.Sj and 2^ nulliou acies have been 
ledaimed at a tost ot £40 pei acie. * * * § 

The Fi ednviinaTire oj C'pienh and its Efjpct upon the Small Holder 

As in the Punjab, ceieals piedoiuin.ite in the oultivatiuu of the country, 
and of eeiealfa much the most impoitaiit is viheat. In the five years enthn^ 
1923, out of a total cultivated aiea of 32 luilhon aciesf 17^ millions were 
under ceieals and nearly 11^ millions undei wheat J Over hall the cultivated 
area is, tlierefore, given up to giaiu, but whereas in the poverty-stricken 
mountains the peiceiitage is 66, in tlie prosperous north it is only 27. More- 
over, in the north, wheat may yield 30 bushels an acre and in the mountains 
it often yields no more than seven or eight. § One UTiter says that con-ditione 
111 the latter are frequently so unfavoiuable that it yields no commercial 
profit; yet it goes oii being cultivated and to such effect that 2;^ million acres 
are under wheat in the Apennines and in the mountains of Sicily and 
Snidinia.U This is because the peasant’s first caie in Italy, as in the Punjab, 
is to grow what ho and his family can eat, and as wheat and maize form 
the basis of his diet, he grows these before growing anything else. When it is 
lealised that 80 oi 90 per cent, of the holdings in Italy are 10 acres or less,|| 
the predominance of ceieals is explained. In the Punjab conditions are 
much the same, and iii both countries the cultivation of cereals on primitive 
lines on innumerable small holdings leads to identical results, tinprogressu’e 
f aiming and a low standard of living. 

One writer in speaking of these holdings in Italy, says that even if they 
do not fail, they remain “ neglected and often almost abandoned ” and are 
of no more use to the community than to the owner who has to woi’t else- 
w'heie. They are too small to give a peasant’s family either enough food or 
enough work. Still less do they allow anything to be saved for an emergency 
or for development. '‘Witliouu vigour, without credit, lacking econoimo 
value and, if one may say so, moral value also, they actually make a state of 
bankruptcy seem the most natural condition of the peasant proprietor.”" 
The problem, hie adds, might be left to solve itself were there not so many 
small proprietors, were they not always increasing by subdividing their lands, 
was not a life of hardship and humiliation pieferred to sale, and were not 
small parcels of land so constantly sold to those who had no other land at 
all,** 


Types of Intensive Fanning. 

Broadly, if the small holder is to be maintained on his land with enough to 
eat and enough to do, farming must he made more intensive in one of throe 
ways. Either cereals must be eliminated altogether and the holding con- 
verted into a market garden, or they must be subordinated to the cultivation 
of fruit like the orange and the lemon and of special crops like tobacco , or 
fina ll y , they must be combined with leguminous crops and the breeding and 
fattening of stock. Tlie first two methods aie really subdivisions of the type 
o£ cultivation called by the French “ petite culture,” being based mainly 
or entirely upon horticulture. The third, which foims a different type and 

* Ghino Valenti, L’ltalia Agi-icola dal 1861 al 1911, p. 102 (1911). 

t Excluding natural pastures (International Teai Book of Agricultural 
Statistics 1924, p. 60. 

X International crop Report, 1925. 

§ Valenti, pp. 58 and 62, 

H Valenti, p. 62. 

11^ See figures collected by the Italian Minirtvi of Finance in 1896-7. Con- 
ditions are said not to hare changed much since. (A. Mortara, Doveri della 
Proprieta Fondiaria, 1912. p 93). 

** Montara, pp. 99, 100, 309, 

Mr, 21. Ii. Darling. 
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which we may call mixed farmiug, is based mainly upon the production ot 
meat and wheat. Both types aie intensive in character, hut whereas the 
first depends more upon the intensive application of laboui lliun of capital, 
the last depends name upon the intensive application of capital than of 
labour. Till recently, the tendency in Italy has been inoie in favour of the 
first than of the last. This, no doubt, is largely because Italy has exceptional 
facilities tor glowing fruit and vegetables. But it is also due to the 
rapid growth of population which has led to an excessive subdivision of 
holdings. The smaller a holding becomes, the more the cultivator is forced 
to depend upon his chief asset — his labour. He turns, therefore, more 
readily to the cultivation of fruit and vegetables than to the more intensive 
forms of arable faiming which demand a good deal of capital. Moreover, 
market uardening will support a largei population than any other form of 
cultivation In the country luuiid Naples theie are 1,288 to the square mile, 
which IS, I thmk, denser than anything to he found in the Punjab.*^ Piesently 
Tve shall see how this population livesi. 


Mmhef (^atdcning 

Tegetables in Italy are grown in two ways, in rotation with cereals, e.g. 
asparagus, aitichohes, cabbages, cauliflowers, tomatoes, onions, celeiy, water- 
melons and cucumbers, or m legular vegetable gardens. + There are about 

375.000 acres under the formei, and perhaps 150,000 under the latter. In 
both there has been an immense development in the last thiity or forty years. 
Tbe expoit of fiesh vegetables rose from 13,730 tons in the eighties to nearly 

250.000 tons in 1912-13, and the export of pickled vegetables from 600 to 
over 70,000 tons. Most of the latter were tomatoes, and it is characteristic 
of the development that has occurred in this clas.s of farming that by 1912 
siacty-one tomato factories had been established with an annual output of 

10.000 tous.t This development could not have taken place without a great 
improvement in. communications and a rapid growth of urban markets. 
Hound ereiT town there is a girdle of market-gardens, and the larger towns 
with the help of the rail often draw pait of their supplies from a distance. 
Thus, the vegetables of Lombardy, Tuscany and Naples all find their way to 
Rome and early potatoes cross the Alps into Switzerland and Germany, 
But, apart from a few areas in Liguria, Veiietia and Campania, where 
market-gai’deuing has become almost an iiidiistiy, it is rare to find vegetables 
grown on any scale away from a towm. Even round Rome the vegetable 
radius is not more than ten or twelve miles, and so marked is the contrast be- 
tween the neighbourhood of a tow'U and the open country that to the travellei 
the sudden appearance of the market-garden is as sure a sign of the approach 
of a town as it is in the Punjab. But there is this difference between the 
two countries* the Italian peasant will generally grow a modicum of vege- 
tables for himself .and his family, and even a townlet is siifftcient to make 
him grow them for others. In the wild uplands of Basilicata and Campania, 
though the townlets (there are no towns) are often perched so high that it 
takes hours of climbing to reach them, the garden with its fruit and vege- 
tables play an important part in the system of cultivation. (j In Umbria, 
where the standaid of living is higher, vegetables are actually gi'own away 
from the tow'n for sale in the villages,** but this would not appear to be 
common elsewhere. 


* Inchiesta Pailementare, iv (i) 272 (19091. 
f L’ltaha Agricola e it sno Avreiiire. 1920, ii pp. ISl, 1^. 

+ Eld., pp 183, 190 
IhiJ, p. 186. 

II Inchiesta Pailementare, iv (ij 76 (1909). 

** Information given me by a Member of a staff of the International 
Institute of Agriculture which lives in America 
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The Buy uf 2\apl(t and Fmcjmentation 

Tlae pai*adise ol the mnrket-gaidener in Italy is the strrg of country which 
atietches inland from the Bay of Naples to Caserta This is perhaps the 
most intensively cultivated aiea in Europe, a fact which is due to the 
fertility of the soil, famous even 2,000 years ago, and the intensity of the 
labour brought to bear upon it The density of the population per square 
mile varies from oOO to 1,100* and, as we have seen, in one area touches 
neaily 1,300. The laud is so feitile that from 1^ to 2^ acres suffice to 
maintain a market-gardener and his family. f In. 1909, in the seven com- 
munes round Naples, out of 13,275 pioprietors 69 per cent, had less than 
2i acres,! and in the rich volcanic island of Ischia, which guaids the mouth 
of the Bay, 10,300 acres are divided into 6,356 holdings giving an average 
of little more than 1^ acres each.§ Not all these holdings are market- 
gardens, and many are so small that to maintain himself and his family the 
cultivator has to work for others. Comparatively few in this area were 
said to be well off before the war. The tract is, in fact, a good example of 
what invariably happens in snrh circumstances in India, the blessings of 
nature have been almost entiiely neutralised by an increase of population. 
And, as in the Punjab, gieat fertility is accompanied by excessive 
fragmentation 

Great fertility is generally accompanied by a wider variation of soils 
than where there is a dead level of comparative sterility; and where, as 
in Italy and the Punjab, the laws of inheritance prescribe the equal division 
of property, variety of soils leads inevitably to fragmentation, as each 
heir wishes to get a share of the better lands, which means that he must 
also have a share of the woise. This is the case with the tract of which 
we are speaking, and, it inav be noted in passing, it is also the case 
with the rich garden lands round Jullundur which are as much fragmented 
as any land in the Punjab Round Naples, each heir tries to get his 
share of every bush and field, and the smaller the holding the more he 
tries, BO that every kmd of land, whether arable, vineyard, garden or 
pasture has to he split up into as many plots as there are heirs. 

This excessive fragmentation seems to accompany the forms of intensive 
cultivation which are based more upon labour than upon capital, and it 
^T^ggests that it would he wise in India to consolidate holdings before 
developing them intensively, by "petite culture,” for if the latter is done 
first, it will make the former more difficult. In Campania, the combination 
of fragmentation and small holdings has kept the standard of living down 
and has led to a great deal of emigration. The peasant proprietor is better 
off than the tenant, but those who can support themselves on their own 
laud are a miaority The majority have either to take other land on lease 
or to work as labourers, in which case they can only cultivate their own 
plots on Sundays and holidavs. Or one member of the family emigrates 
and helps to support his family by his savings ahioad.t 

The Marhet Gardener’s Hfandaid of Living. 

The pitch to which intensive cultivation is carried m Campania is a 
remarkable tribute to the energy of man; but it is a question whether 
any comfortable standard of living, as the term is now understood, can 
he maintained by market-gai dening All over the woild the lile of the 


Inchiesta Pnilemeiitare iv (i) 68. 
+ Ibid, p. 191 
! Ibid, p 68. 

5 Ihid p. 164 
TT Ibid, pp 163, 225, 

11 Ibid. pp. 163, 226. 

d/r. M. Tj. Darhnq. 
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market-gardener is a hard one, and it affects the whole family. In 
Campania, the wife of the small holder, whether he is a proprietor, tenant 
or labourer, has to work ivithout ceasing. When obviously pregnant, she 
can be seen washing the family linen at the public fountain and even 
carrying it home in a bundle. She has to work almost to the hour of 
her delivery, and fifteen days later she starts again. Often beautiful at 
16 or 20, she is said to be faded by 30, old by 40 and decrepit by 55. 
The house cannot he kept clean, for the family baking and cooking have 
to he done in addition to work in the fields, children have to be tended 
and not infrequently nuised. When the latter is necessary, the infant is 
taken to the fields and deposited in the shade of a tree while the work 
IS being done, and as it is the custom to nurse a child for eighteen months 
or two years, the strain is great. As soon as a child, can walk, it is handed 
over to an old woman who looks after it with ten or twelve others for 
halfpenny a day. Only those who own a good deal of land escape the 
unending burden of toil, and the wife of the tenant fares worse than 
the wife of the proprietor, as a high rent has to be paid and it is paid 
partly out of her labour.* 


Mixed Farming. 

Since the war, everyone wishes to be more comfortable and do less work. 
The wife of the market-gardener, therefore, it no longer held np as a 
desu’nble state. At the same time, there is everywhere a movement in 
favour of the small proprietor as against the large proprietor on the one 
hand and tlie labourer and t-enant on the other. This means the multipli- 
cation of smaU holdings and raises in a crucial form the question how a 
higher and more comfortable standard of living is to he obtained on a small 
holding. The remedy advocated is the mixed farm intensively cultivated; 
and, as this requires capital and a compact holding, two more remedies 
are prescribed — co-operative banking (to eliminate the usurer) and consoli- 
dation. The mixed farm depends primarily upon an elaborate and scientific 
system of rotation. It may perhaps be doubted whether this is feasible 
upon a holding of a few acres, but it is clearly impossible when the few 
acres are split up into plots scattered round the village. AU writers, 
therefore, insist upon the paramount necessity of consolidation as the 
indispensable condition of any real development. The provision of capital 
18 also important Serpieri reckons that to convert extensive cereal cultiva- 
tion into intensive requires 400 lira per acre for the simplest start and 
from 1,600 to 2,000 to do it well.f Cattle have to be partially stall-fed 
instead of being allowed to pasture wild; weU-drained byres have to be 
built, manure has to be stored and supplemented by artificial fertilisers; 
water has to be economised by a system of carefully constructed channels, 
and fruit trees have to be planted. 

The Problem of "Work. 

The problem, as already stated, is not only to give the small holder 
enough food but also enough work. When cultivation is extensive, periods 
of idleness alternate with periods of overwork. In the former, every kind 
of mischief is hatched, and, in the latter, either the family la overworked 
or the work is badly done. In the Punjab, it is doubtful whether the 
small holder ever works for more than 200 days in the year nnless he is 
cultivating his land more or less intensively. In Japan, even with intensive 
farming, the position would appear to be much the same, If and in the 


Ibid, pp. 262-64. 

t Per La Pir<*ola (Op citk ii, 236 (1922). 

j See Robertson Scott, The Foundations of Japan, 1922 pp, 64, 237. 
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interior of Sicily, where there is no intensive fanning, he is said to work 
tor only 160 to 200 days in the year.* * * § ** * * §§ In South Italy, the period depends 
upon the nature of the farming In the Ahriizm mountains whore then* 
IS a long winter and fanning is simple, it vanes from ISO to 200 d!i 5 s,t 
hut wherevei fruit is comhin^ with gram, it varies irom 2UU to 2")l) days.T 
and where petite culture prevails, oa in the country round Na])le.'i and 
along the coast of Sicily, the average is from 260 to 200 § Frniu this 
point of view, therefore, the maiket-gardener and the fruit grower have 
an advantage over the arable farmer j but iiumoeulture. as this I'urm of 
fanning is apt to be, is a risky business, and if anything g^H's wrong 
with seasons or markets, the cidtivator may hnd himself on tin* roelts; 
whereas in a country like Italy, which has a coiisiderahlo urban po})nhitinn 
and imports a large amount of gram, a market can always bo loninl for 
meat and wheat.H For the small holder, therefore, the mixotl farm bus 
two advantages over the market-gardener — it provides a more eonifortuhle 
life and is less risky business. And in a country in whieli tlu‘ oultivaiioii 
of cereals is necessary, it is also a protection, for cereals suit the large 
farm better than the small, and if the jinall holder gvovra uolliing but 
gram, he runs the risk of being driven out by the large. jj In the Abruiwi 
mountains, where the cultivator is employed for onlv 180 to 201 1 days ni 
the year, the customary rotation of wheat, mnissc tiiid potal()e.s is lieing 
modified by the introduction of leguminous crops such as elever, sainfoin, 
and luoenie; and at the same time an attempt is being made to substilnie 
stall-feeding and cultivated grasses for tbe inimeinoria] custom of c'V0ryon(»’s 
cattle being pastured together, a system that is bound up, a.n in India, 
with fragmented fields and a primitive rotation.'*'* Broadly, it nuiy be Hdiil 
that at present all over Italy, where cultivation is still in a primitive or 
semi-piimitive stage, the mam effort of the Agnculiural Beparinu'iii i,s 
in this direction, and as was shown in the article on the Catiedve Ambulauli 
Mussolini’s “ Battaglia di Grano ” is being fought on the m«ui> llm'K, 

The luiporiatwc oj fodder 

lit seems that very few peasant proprietors aro able to support lln'iiisolvi-s 
from their land by the cultivation of coreals only. Nearly all couiliiiie it 
with some form of intensive cultivation, and in grain areas, the progress 
of agriculture may almost be measured by the pari played by fodder f'rops 
in the local rotation The development of these crops is important imt 
only hecause it increases the productivity of the land, but also hocianse 
it encourages cattle breeding. In XJmbria, and no doubt elsewhere as well, 
the metayer tenant maintains himself by his laud, but such surplus be 
earns comes from his stock — ^from the cow he milks, the calf lie fattens 
and the pigs and poultry he breeds, tt Presently, we shall see that the 
same la true of many peasants m, France. Valenti says that the cuUivnlion 
of cereals ret^uires the support of cattle breeding, I:| and for this the oxtemiion 
of fodder crops is naturally essential. It is one of tho causes of the greater 
poverty of the mountama that fodder crops represent only 10 per cent, 
of the cultivation, and as the mountains include rather more than one-third 
of the total area, this affects the whole country.? § In the south and the 

* Inchiesta Parlementare, vi (2) 21. 

t Ihid, ii (i) 109. 

t Ibid, V (2) 270, Vol. iii (1), 312, 

§ Ibid, XV (i) 279. 

^ Valenti, p. 108. 

II Inchiesta Parlementare, in (i) 737 (1909). 

** Ibid, ii (i) 27 (1909). 

tt Information given me as above (p. 8 — ^footnote). 

tt Valenti, p. 107. 

§§ L’ltalia Agricolo (of, cit ) n, 9. 
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islands, fodder crops play an nnimportaiit part and cereals almost always 
alternate with pasture, or in Sicily with the bean. The following figures 
show the effect of this upon the peld of wheat and maize : — * * * § 


Wheat. Maize. 
Bushels per acre. 

Alps 16 28i 

Northern Apennines 16| 19i 

Southern .. .. . . . . lOi 13i 

Sicily II 91 

Sardinia .... ..... ..10 — 


Serpieri, following Valenti, lays equal stress upon the development of 
1 odder crops and says that, throughout Italy, there is a want of equalibrium 
between tbeir cultivation and tho cultivation of cereals. The aim, he says, 
should be to cieate “ in mountain, hill and plain ” the conditions likely 
to promote a great development of cattle breeding, and he pertinently 
observes that the object of this is not to increase one particular means 
of production, but through an agricultural system megho enquilihrata e 
nnvigorita to increase production under every head.t How this can bo 
done has already been explained in my article on the Oattcdre Ambulanti. 
The policy has been widely applied in the Alps and with the happiest 
effect upon production. Sorpieri goes so far as to say that it is the real 
agrarian revolution that has taken place in Northern and Central Italy 
and in many parts of Euvope.t But it has hardly begun in the Southern 
Italy, where the cultivator barely knows of the existence of hay and of the 
possibility of 'tall- feeding. 


Size of Holdings, 

Fi'om what has been said, it is perhaps clear that, broadly, there are 
three types of cultivation practised by tho small holdor in Italy : fii’stly, 
the extensive or primitive system of farming to be found in bho southern 
Appeiiines, the uplands of Sicity and Sardinia; secondly, the system asso- 
ciated with horticulture in which labour rather than capital is intensively 
applied; and finally, the s>"stein of mixed farming lu which the emphasis 
is more upon capital than upon labour. We must now consider how much 
land is required to support a family in any comfort in each of these 
categories 

We have already seen that round Naples, where niarlcet-gardoning prevails, 
a family cun live, though not veiy comfortably, upon an aero or two of 
land, a fact which, curiously enough, agrees closely with the experience of 
the very .sinnlarly-situaled tract of tho Olihaohh in the Punjal). On the 
Bay of Salerno, where cultivation is almost equally intense but depends 
more upon fruit than vegetables, four to five acres are required, and where 
the orange and the lemon are grown, 2J- suffico. § So, too, all along ilio 
sunny slopes of the hills that look out over the Mediterranean, provided 
that water is available. In Apulia, where the climate is dry, it is calculated 
that to give a family of five enough food and work when cereals are planted 
between the vines and there is a small garden as well, 12]^ acres are required 
plus another 26 acres of pasture to support a flock of 26 sheep. In Calabria, 
where cireals are grown between the fig, the olive, tlic mulbcrn' and the 
vine, and the land is not irrigated, 10 to 26 acres are requii'ed,|| and in 


* Hud, 11 , 10. 

t Ihid, ii, pp. 49, 51, 53, 61. 

I Ilml, h, 51. 

§ Tiichiesta Parlemeutare, iv (i) 75. 

II Per La Piccola Proprieta, ii, 193. 

II Ihd, 11 , 138, and Inchiesta Parlemeutare, v (2). 38. 
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SiciJj- the corresponding figure is 16 acres.* The report, troiu which Lliese 
figures are taken, mentions an area in which out of 1,200 families occupying 
less than 2^ acres only 69 were well off * In Central Italy, where the vine 
and the olire aie admiiably cultivated in combination with cereals on the 
famous mAtayer system, the estimate of what a family requires varies Iroiu 
10 or 12 acres in Tuscany to 16 or 20 in TJmbria and Siena. The latter 
estimate applies, too, to the mixed ai'ahle farms ol Modena, f This is of 
paiticidar interest to us in the Punjab, as it corresponds closely with tlie 
average holding in the LyaUpur Colony (18 acr6s)^,t where the Puiijal) 
cultivator is at his best The Modena figure is also significant, becau.se 
in this district everything is in favour of the cultivator ; the average yield 
of wheat is over 20 bushels to the acre; the dairy industry is highly 
developed and the farmer’s business co-operatively organized. Can we 
wonder that the ordinary cultivator in the Punjab with liis few acres is 
badlv offP 

Where farming is extensive, and cereals predominate, the figures are 
naturally much higher. In the dry areas of the south, 50 to 126 aert's ai'i* 
required, § which may be compared with the 70 or 80-acre holdings of Sima 
and Fazilka. It is mnoh the same m the Marches of Central Italy, and in 
parts of the Maremma, the estimate touches 160 nere.? H Ei-cui in tins hilly 
country of Siena, where agriculture has definitely begun to progioss, 36 to 
40 acres are said to be necessary. || 

These figures are rather broad indications of tendoncios than precise 
statements of fact. But they have value as they show clearly that the 
amount of land whioh a man requires to support himself and his family 
varies greatly according to the way in which it can be cultivatoil. For the 
market-gardener, it may he said that from one to 21 ncre.s ai’o hufficiimt, mid 
for industrial crops like tobacco and the more inicnHivo forms of I'niit- 
growmg four or five acres are enough. But where cereals play at all an 
important part, the minimum is 12^ acres, and it is only as low as this whore 
the vine is grown as well. Where the farm is entirely arable and n fairly 
high standard of living is maintained, it is nearer 20. 

Frames, 

Now let us see how these figures compare with Franco. Thi.*? wo arc able 
to do, as the point came under enquiry in 1908-9 when every district 
(depaHment) in France submitted a report in the form of n monograph on 
its agricultural conditions, incidentally indicating the limits of small, 
medium and large holdings.** At least 48 dislricts have areas wholly, or 
almost wholly, given up to cereals. In only four of tlioso is the dividing 
hue between tiie peasant and the medium proprietor put at less than 25 acres, 
viz. • — Haute-Savoi (20 acres), Loire Inferieuro (12^), Pyrenees Baasoa (ILIJ), 
and BEaute Saone (1^. And it is significant that in the first two, as in 
Modena, dairying is of importance, while in Lho third, emigration if, a 
factor, and m the fourth, the small proprietor does uo more than live.tt In 
29 districts, the line of divusion is drawn at over 25 acro.s; in 16 it ruii.s up 
to 60, and in one (Oise) which recalls the Italian Marche.s and IMareninia, 
it goes up to 126 ++ 

In 40 districts, there are areas devoted entirely, or almost entirely, tn 
petite culture. In 18, the line for this class of cnltivation i.s drawn at lesf' 

* Ibid, ii, 204. 

t Information given me by the Oattedre Ambnlante at Siena. 

t The Punjab Peasant, p. 149. 

§ See Incihiesta Parlementare iv (i) 74, v (2) 162. 

f Ibid, iv (i) 73. 

II See my article on the Oattedre Ambulanti. 

** 'La Petite Propriete Rnrale En France — ^Bnquetes Monographiques, 
1908-9. 

tt Ibvd, p. 210. 

tt Ibid, p. 175. 
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than five acres and in one only at over 12^ acres. Round Paris, as round 
Naples, leas than 2i acres can support a family. Before the war there were 
twelves to thirteen hundred market gardeners in this area with holdings of 
slightly less than two acres each. They managed to support themselves and 
their famihes as they got six or seven crops a year out of their land.* * * § By 
their andustry and constant manuring they have raised the value of the land 
ten-fold. In Vaucluse, which is described as “ le departement priviligi^ de la 
petite cvXtuTe ”, the cultivation of asparagus and the strawberry had raised 
it before the war from 20 to 2,400 francs an acre. This has not been done 
by labour only, for the cultivator has his glass frames, his forcing honses, 
his heating apparatus and hia pipes, f 

Speaking generally, the different reports suggest that for cereals 26 to 60 
acres are needed, for “ petite cvliv/re ” 2| to 12^ acres, and for a mixture of 
both 12^ to 25, accoi ding to the proportions of the mixture. The correspond- 
ence between these figures and the Italian is remarkable The following 
points must, however, be noted. 

Fu'stly, cereals are nearly always combined with stock-breeding or dairy- 
ing, or with both; and in addition there is the produce of the poultry yard, 
the garden and the orchard, and it may he a plot of tobacco as well Pigs, 
too, are generally kept and sometimes sheep and goats; and occasionally 
■carti^ is done or cider made. The more these different elements are 
combined and more the science is applied, the nearer the limit can he to 10 
acres. Where the peasant is described as doing well on less than 25 acres 
he is usually said to use artificial fertilizers, improved implements like 
harrows and hoes, and even a machine or two, such as a small reaper or 
thresher. And where the small holder is able to hold his own with large 
in cereal areas, he owes it to the help derived from hia poultry yard, his 
dairy, his pigs and hia stock. 

Secondly, as in Italy, market-gardening nearly always seems to he due to 
the neighbourhood of a town or factory or to some special climatic advantage 
combined with first-rate transport facilities. The bulk of the market- 
gai’dener^s produce has naturally to be sold, and as it perishes quickly it has 
to be sold at once. If, therefore, there is no mai’ket in the neighbourhood, 
it must he possible to reach other markets quickly. First and foremost, there 
must he roads, and it may he said that without good roads there can be no 
market-gardening away from a town, and, if distant towns are to be reached, 
there must also be good railways. In France, cabbages, peas, onions and 
artichokes are sent in masses fiom Brittany to England, Switzerland and 
Belgium ; and flowers are grown in the Uiviera to adorn the tables of London 
and Pai-Ls, to such effect ihat before the war an acre of land produced from 
£100 to £130 a year and yielded a net profit of from £16 to £32 

In Italy, the piopvietor clings to his holding at all costa, but the 37 mono- 
graphs of the French enquiry auggest that the French peasant is not 
prepared to accept the low standaixl of living involved in a very .small 
holding or to live on it at the price of running into dohl. He either limits 
his family or buys more land, or, if he cannot buy, take.s it on lonne in the 
hope of being able to purchase it later. Or, if this again is beyond him, ho 
goes out as -a labourer. Tf the woi*st comes to the worst, rather than live a 
miserable life upon the land he sells it and migrates to the town or goes 
abroad.^ The advantage of this rural exodus is that it enables those uho 
remain to enlarge their ho'ldings, and this is wliv in France, but not in 
Italy, such holdings have increased in area rather than number .If 

* Thid, p. 326 ’ 

t Ibid, p. 262. 

t See Ibid.) p 20, and Laribe; L’Evolution de le France Agricola, 1912, 
pp. 71-4. 

§ Ibid (Tja Petite Propriete), p. 276. 

If Ibldi p. 68. 
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Oral Evidence. 


44 604 Tlic Chairman. Mr. Darling, you are Commissioner of Income-tax 
in the Punjab? — ^Yee. 

44 60o. You have provided the Eoyal Commission with a note of tlio 
evidence that you wish to give. Do vou desire to make any statement at 
this stage in addition to that which you have already submitted, nr may 
we ask you a few questions? — There is onlj one small correction th-iL L wish 
to make and that is with regard to the present position of the irouoy- 
lender in the Punjab I have stated on page Ij93 ol my note that all repen'tn 
agree that the agiicultuiist moneylender is steadily advancing, except in 
Amritsar district. I have received the Jheltim report sinro and Jholum is 
a further exception j that is the only correction 1 have to make. 

44.606. Your note of evidence combined with your book which we had 
the advantage of reading gives mo at any rate, all the information that 
I desire, and I have very few points to ask you. Have you studied clfiscl) 
the rural problem of Japan? — Not at all, only through Mr. KoboHsmii 
Scott’s book — “ The Foundations of Japan ” ; I have never been in Japan. ( 
think, however, from what I have read that it would repay study; the 
conditions seem to be very similar. 

44.607. On page 583 of your note of evidence, you Migg(‘st that it iiiiglil/ !)(’> 
north considering whether lesearch in this Province should not 1 k> con- 
centrated upon the more impoitant crops. Ts it your idea there that 
research should he organized by crops rcgai'dloss of provimiial or ollu'r 
territonal boundanes? — 1 do not see why the two molliodfi should not hi* 
combined. I would not anggest that it should bo coullnod to single crops, 
but I think it might be worth considenng whether it would not Ik* n good 
thing to take a staple crop like wheat and orgnmve research into it 
irrespective of territorial boundaries. 

44.608. On an Ah-India basis or on a pi'ovincial bofli.sP. *1 rannoL say, I 
am not an expert. I only throw out the suggc.stion as I notioo they do ib 
ill Italy. Personally, I should hke to see research mori' erganixed Trom Hu* 
point of view of the holding that it is desired to improve, and nsfuiniiiig 
that there are three types of holders, the sniall, the medium and the large, 
1 thi^ it might perhaps he a good thing if research could hoar that more 
in mind. One form of research may he useful to the big and not very 
useful to the small man. The latter has not been sufficiently borne in mind. 
If the small man went to anybody who had been engaged in rosoarch and 
asked him for advice as to how he should live on hie five acre liolding, ho 
would probably not get a clear answer. 

44.609. Are you thinking particularly of tho small man in barani dial riels? 
—Everywhere, but particularly m 6am?w districts. It soeras to me that 
almost nothing has been done for the man in baTnvi dLstricts, or rather not 
nearly as much as he deserves. 

44.610. We have your views on the problem of indebtedness. I undersiund 

that, broadly speaking, your opinion is that the problem should bo attacked 
rather on the lines of educating the debtor than attempting to curb the 
I'thmk^*^^^ ^"^7 legislative checks? — Exactly so; that is very itnpoi'fcant 

harm^^^' moneylenders does very littl© good?— It may oven do 


44,612 Do yon thinlr he has had a fair hearing? — ^Not recently: when 
1 say recently, T mean in the past two or three years. 

44,613. Do you regard the late of interest charged by the moneylender 
as too high having regard to the risks?— That is a very difficult question 
0 answer, hut my impression is no. I am speaking very generally; 
Mr jy. L. Darling. 
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I do not mean to say that there are not many exceptions; when the 
moneylender "ets the opportunity, he will squeeze rhe laJst farthing out 
of a man. But, as 1 say, that is a question on which it would be very 
difficult to express a definite opinion in a few words; one would have 
to make so many qualifications, for the position would be different in 
a district like Attock and in a district like Lyallpur But taking the 
Central Punjab as typical of the Punjab, I should say no. 

44,614. On page 684 you say “ The best indirect means of combating usury 
is the development of communications, education and joint stock banks.” 
Would you enlarge a little on the possibility of developing joint stock 
banks? — One reason why there aie so many moneylenders in the Punjab 
i.s that, if anyone has any money to spare, he finds moneylending the 
most convenient form of investment. If a man has money to spare in 
England, he puts it on deposit, whereas the man who has any money to 
spare here turns to hia neighl^ur and invests it in him. Then again, 
ivith the freer circulation of money, I think that the rates o£ interest 
would probably fall, and this would be an advantage as more money 
would be available for productive lands. At present, there is very little 
differentiation in the local village market between productive loans and 
non-productive loans. The joint stock bank would, of coui'se, firab of all 
see that the money which it advances would be for productive loans and 
not for non-productive loans, unless of course very good security were 
forthcoming. I think you will find that in Europe, particularly in Ger- 
many and North Italy, this has been an indirect means of combating 
the usurer who has been very strong in both countries but is now almost 
non-existent. 

44,616. In this Province, for instance, you lack, I suppose, the urban 
investor for the capital required for the joint stock bank and the 
habit of investment in a bank is not developed at all? — It is being developed; 
the co-operative societies, I think, have done a great deal in that direction, 
and the Imperial Bank, of course, has greatly increased its branches during 
the last three or four years, though it is too early yet to judge the 
effect. 

44,616. Are there any indications that Indian traders in the towns, 
such as prosperous shopkeepera and the like, are on the look out for 
safe investments? — ^I think so. 

44.617 Again that is a beginning onlyP — ^Yes. 

44.618. There are, 1 think, investment societies organized on a co- 
operative basis in the Province P — ^No, I do nob think so. But the position 
in the Punjab is very like the position in England during the sixteenth 
century when the land and usury questions were the two most important 
questions of the day. In the following century," when commerce began 
to look up, you find that the question of usury had fallen very much 
into the background as a result of the advance in commerce and com- 
munications, But in the middle of the sixteenth century every one 
in England did exactly what everyone in the Punjab does to-day, that 
IS, if they had money to spare, they would lend it. This general tendency 
to do money-lending is one of the difficulties which Government would have 
to face in dealing with any attempt to control the moneylender hr law. 

44.619. Would you expect one consequence of a development of the 
tendency to invest to be a reduction in the value of laud? — Yes, I think 
it probably would, hut there might he other counteracting factors. 
Undoubtedly one reason why so much money is pub into the land is 
that it is the safest and the easiest form of investment 

44.620. You sound a note of warning as to the danger of attempting 
to proceed too fast in the general agricultural and rural development 
of the Province. Do you form the view, broadly speaking, that the 
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present rate of advance in the Punjab is sufficiently rapid?—! should 
sav soj although I am not personally in touch with it ; but whether it 
IS 'on the right lines is another matter. The danger now is that ib may 
become too rapid. Very much depends upon personnel in this country; 
you must get the right man and train him carefully I spoak from 
experience gained in my own department. 

44.621. There is a risk of declining efficiency in the suhordinnto grades 
of the service® — I think so, and it may react against any forward move- 
ment if you send out the wrong man to advise the cultivator, for he 
might give the right advice in the wrong way and thus sot the cultivator 
against any kind of advice whatever. I think myself that it is essential 
that we should proceed slowly and cautiously in this direction 

44.622. Towards the end of your note, you make a strong plea for 
the appointment of an Indian representative at the Tntornnlional Tnsiiiulo 
at Rome. What type of man have you in mind? — Tho first qmililicniion 
must be a knowledge of French. That is unfortunate, but nocessary, 
as all the discussions are in French. He should also be an expert in 
some aspect of rural economics, and the more weight he can carry 
personally the better He must he able to give useful advice when ho 
gets inquiries from India, because the staff of the Instituto is perhaps 
not sufficiently well equipped at piesent to give that advice. If ho wi'ro 
not in a position to give the advice himself and were not familiar wiih 
the books in which the necessary information could ho found, ho would 
not he of as much value as would otheiwiso ho the case. 

44.623. It has been suggested that a pensioned officer should be 
appointed P — think that would probably be necessary, but in that case 
I suggest someone should he chosen who has only just loft India. It is 
important that India’s representative at the Intern ational Instituio shoidd 
have been recently in close touch with India. 

44.624. What would it cost Government? — I have not worked that out, 
but my impression is it would probably cost about Rs. 10,000, if bo wore 
treated on the same footing as Sii Thomas Elliott was when ho roproRonted 
the whole Empire 

44.626. And now Mr. R. J. Thompson? — Yos. Tho scale of salaries at 
the Institute is exceedingly low, so that, if that scale le followed, it ^iinilil 
he possible to do it very cheaply. 

44,626 You think that his services would ho of gi’enL value to Indian 
agriculture P— I think they would. Personally T found tho Institute of 
value, and it would have been of even greater value to me if I had found 
someone there who could advise me as to reading. So far as India m 
coneemed, the Institute hardly exists, but through no lack of will oil 
its part, 

44.627. Have you ever heard it suggested that there should be an 
All-World Tropical Institute P — Yes. 

44,628 That would probably compete with Rome and to some e.xtoiit 
take the tropical work away from Rome, What is your opinion on that P — 
I have never considered the point, nor do I know wbafc would ho tho 
scope of the ^opical Institute, whether it would be for rosoaroh or for 
exchange of information. 

44.629. It would do for the tropica what the Institute at Rome is now 
doing for all the world? think if you already have an organisation 
it IS better to use that rather than start another. 

44.630. It is your experience, I gather, that comparisons betweeen 
conditions in India and conditions in European countries have yielded 
very valuable suggestions ?— I think so. Whenever I am reading any- 
thing on Southern or Central Europe I always feel at home at once» 
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and I heard the other day that an Italian who was out here felt exactly 
the same thing when he began inquiring into conditions here. I think 
there is a very clt^e affinity ; but that does not apply so much to 
Scandinavia and Northern Europe, and still less to England. 

44.631. I gather you are not altogether happy about the Land Alienation 
Act, and that in your view the time has come to review the position in 
relation to that Act? — That is a very big question, the answer to which 
depends to some extent on whether the emphasis in regard to the work 
of this Commission is to he laid on the improvement of agriculture or on 
the improvement of the agriculturist. If you are going to lay the 
emphasis on the improvement of agriculture, then I think a strong case 
could probably be made out for leconsidenng the Alienation Act; and 
I am inclined to think that, even if the emphasis is laid on the improve- 
ment of the agriculturist, a case can be made out for reconsidering it. 
"What one feels about the Act is that when it was passed the conditions 
were totally different in many ways from what they are now The Act 
may be in place in a static community hut is less so in a dynamic 
community, and its seems to me that the Punjab is just beginning to 
emerge from the static into the dynamic. 

44.632. Might there be a case for rendering its provisions inoperative 
in certain districts while leaving them operative in others? — I find it 
difficult to heheve, from what I have seen of the canal colonies, that it 
is any longer necessary there, but there again one wants to be in full 
possession of the facts before expressing a d^nite opinion. I think myself 
the time has come to reconsider its application to the more advanced 
parts of the Province. That does not necessarily mean that I should 
vote for its repeal when all the facts were laid before me 

44,638. You do not wish to suggest any direction in which amendment 
might meet some, at any rate, of your points of objection, while leaving 
a measure of protection to those for whose benefit bhe Act was passed? — 
The idea of r^ricting alienation is not peculiar to the Punjab. A form 
of it existed in Germany in the eighteenth century which, however, u'as 
repealed m 1807, when Germany decided to go forward. Since the war 
various countries, mostly in Eastern Europe, have felt the necessity ot 
protecting the smallholder. There are various Homestead Laws which 
began in America in the early part of the nineteenth century, came over 
to Europe in the last half of that century and ivere adojited in France, 
Germany and Switzerland and rejected in Italy Recently, in Rouniania 
and Poland an attempt has been made to prevent a person acquiring 
more than a ceHain amount of land. In Roumania, the maximum is 
62^ acres iii the hill country and 250 acres in the plains There are 
various alter nativos which could be considered 'ITierofore, 1 have 
not studied the question sufficiently to say whether any of 
these would ho applicable to bhe Punjab, but the Land Alienation 
Act in its present form is certainly not the only thing that can be 
done to protect tho peasant and keep him on his holding. 

44,634 In this connection, you arc anxious, if possible, to make an 
opening for the successful business or professional man who has acquired 
sufficient capital to embark on agriculture? — That is a question on which 
I tried to get information when I was in Eui'ope. My general impression 
is that in the most progressive countries the urban element has been a 
very important one in development. That is certainly the case in Germany, 
and emphatically the case in Northern Italy. The great reclamation 
schemes which have been so extraordinarily successful in Northern Italy 
have been very much the result of urban capital and intelligence. The 
authorities T have been able to consult all seem agieed that you get 
a more intelligent and progressive spirit with the introduction of the 
urban element. On the other hand, they all agree there is nothing 
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whatever to be said for encouraging the urban man to acquire land who 
continues to lire in the town. The two chief authorities oi Italy and 
France are both agreed on that point. The answer to that question lor 
the Punjab, therefore, depends on. what you think will be the con- 
sequences of opening the land market to the non-agriculturist classes. It 
is an extremely complicated question. But, the Pimjab having reached its 
present position, it seems to me the time has cumo to review the whole 
position in regard to the Alienation Act. No one can doubt who kimwh 
the zamindar that he regards it as his Magna Oharta, and that point of 
new IS entitled to the very greatest respect. 

44.635. Turning for a moment to the existing landlord class, do they 

show any signs of wishing to take a lead in progressive agricultureP — 
I made certain inquiries on that point in connection with my book, and 
the result was most disappointing. There is this to bo said for the 
Punjab landlord, that there are only a few countries in the world whore 
the landloid has shown any sense of social obligation in regard to the 
development of his land, so that if the landlord in the Punjab has been, 
lacking in that respect, he is no better and no worse than most of 
hia colleaguea elsewheie. There are very few signs of a progrewivo spirit 
in the Punjab, although there are notable exceptions, of course. 
Pufortunately, the landlord zone is one of the least dovolopod an’a.s 
of the Punjab, and so the landlord comes under the inlluoucc of iin 
essentially unp regressive atmosphere I refer to Attock and the viilhy 
of the Indus generally, Muzaffargarh, Mianwali and so on, an 11016 

IS one of the most unprogressive in the Punjab. With very few oxci*j)li()n.s 
the landlords have done little to mitigate this. Tt seems to mo of grout 
importance that they should he roused to a aeuse of their obligations, 
because in reading of agricultural progress in Europe one is very much 
impressed by the part played by the landlord in Germany, and oven move' 
in England and Scotland, The best authorities in Germany say that 
without the landlord agriculture could not have progressed to anything 
like the extent it has. Looking to a progressive future for IJie Punjab, 
one must empbaeise the importance of landlords, and it scorns to mo’ 
the appeal must he to the social rather than the economic obligation. 
The ordinary landlord has enough to live on, and when a man has that 
in this cormtry he is generally fairly contented. If you wore to say lo ih(‘ 
ordinary landlord “ You will make more money by doing tbis or tlmi ” 
the appeal will not go far home, but if you could appeal to tho' 
obligation on his part to do something for his follows, T think tlu‘' 
appeal might go further and he more successful. 

44.636. You do not get men with an. agricultural hobby in this country, 
men who, while not able to spend lavishly, nevertheless are prepared lo 
spend a certain amount of money in an attempt to improve, say, the breed 
of cattle ? — A man like that is very rare in India, T think. The position 
in the Pimjab corresponds exactly to the position in Southern Italy and 
Sicily. I do not think there is any difference between tho two. The 
correspondence extends so far that, in Muzaffargarh, the landlord, rather 
than develop his land, will mortgage it to acquire moro land. He does 
exactly the same thiug in Sicily. 

44,63/ T)o you think any means are to hand for stimulating ambition on 
the part of the zamindar P — ^I think more emphasis might perhaps be laid on 
tho need for such activity in colleges such as the Chiefs’ Colleges, That is 
the time when a boy’s mind is malleable, and that would be the time to 
uispire him with the idea. On the other hand, I remember meeting a 
prominent landlord in a certain district who had been at a Chiefs’ College 
and_ who had been inspired with the idea and who went back to his estates 
anxious to improve them He did so for two or three years, and found him- 
self becoming increasingly unpopular. He discovered' the reason was that 
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he waa trying to improve hia estates. That involved sacking a good, many 
people and generally interfering with, people’s comfort, and it entailed a 
great deal of work on his own part, so that he had not much tune to visit 
and gossip with his fellows. He told me that it was not until he gave up all 
idea of trying to improve his estate that he regained his peraonal 
popularity. 

44,638. So a man is not respected by his neighbours and fiiends for any 
work he may do in that direction? — was not in the past, but there is a 
new atmosphere now in this Province and it is not fail to judge the future 
entirely by the past 

44,039. You have given some interesting notes on the movement in Italy 
called the Cattedre Ambulanti. Do you think that is applicable to the 
Punjab? — ^You mean that particular form of organisation® I am inclined 
to think it is. 

44,640. In what essentials does it differ from the idea ot peripatetic demon- 
strators? — ^In Italy, all demonstration and propaganda is done by this single 
organisation, which is, at any rate in theory, independent of Government 
control, whereas in the Punjab, and I suppose in India generally, each 
department does its own demon^ration and propaganda, I undei^and, 
however, that an attempt is now being made in the Punjab to develop Rural 
Community Councils, with the idea of establishing something which seems to 
me similar to the Cattedre Amhnlanti. I think that is a go^ idea 

44,641 Sir Scnry Laiorence: You say this Italian organisation is non- 
offieial ® — The Cattedre Amhulanti was originally a local organisation formed 
by various local bodies interested in the development of agriculture. It was 
entirely unofficial at the start, but now the State has taken possession of it, 
as it has of so many other things, with what results remains to be seen. 

44,642. Sir Thomas Middleton: Do these local bodies correspond in some 
respects with the Indian District Boards and the English County Councils P — 
Very much, I think, they were the moving spirit. The point is that if you 
go to the office of one of these Cattedre thev will give you an answer on any 
rural problem you like to name; there is a single organisation I imagine 
a humble peasant would find it much more convenient to be able to go to 
one office and get all the information he wanted than be told he must go 
and see the Forest Officer about this and the Canal Officer about that and 
so on. That involves an effort which the ordinary man in. this country is 
either too lazy or too diffident to make. 

44,643 Was the parallel organisation, in Germany run by the Chambers 
ot Agriculture? — I know very little about it. There are Chambers of 
Agriculture there, but T have not gone into their work, 

44,644. The Chairman; Do you think the type of man required to lead 
these local centres of general propaganda could be found in the Punjab? — 
I think so; the Cooporativo Department has been singularly successful in 
getting the type of man that would do well; but he would have to he 
selected with caro and also trained; you will not find them for the asking, 
but 1 think they could he found. In fact I think that anything almost can 
ho done in the Punjab if it is done sufficiently methodically and slowly, 

44,646. No doubt you have studied the problems arising when an 
agricultural community embarks on the adventure of growing money oiops 
rather than food crops? — Yes. 

44,646 Setting aside the canal colonies for a moment, conceive a case 
where that experiment is being made by the ordinary cultivator who is 
thinking of taking up cotton or, it may be in other Provinces, ground nuts ; 
do you think there is a danger in the Agriculture Department encouraging 
that tendency too strongly? — ^With what class of men? So much depends 
upon the type of cultivator you arc speaking of. 
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44.647. It is very difiB-Oult to define ? — 1 do not tlixnk there has been much 

danger in the past of the tendency being pressed with the small man,, 
because the Agricultural Department ae a whole has been much cuu- 

cerned with the medium or big man; also the instinot of the small man to> 
grow the food which he requires for himself and his family is overpoworingly 
strong. It is probably as strong in southern Europe, and even m Germany a 
gieat deal is still grown for subsistence purposes. There is more to be said 
for subsistence farming than the theoretical economist perhaps allows beiMuso 
it is safer to grow your own food than to deponJ upon a distant miirkci 
from which you may possibly he cut off or which may charge you a iiiuco you 
cannot pay 

44.648. Is there not also a great danger that alteration in price levels may 
cause distress for a season or soP — With subsistence farming you arc not 
likely to get such wide variations of prices; that is another point in its 
favour. 

44.649. And yet it is difficult to see how the standard of living of many 
cultivators is to be substantially raised unless they can produce, in terms of 
money value, on their holdings, more than they aro likoly to bo able liO 
produce with food crops P — The possible remedy is for thorn to change thoir 
diet or widen it, as has been done in the Punjab in the last 26 years. ' You 
find the orange penetrating to villages where it was never seen 26 or 80 
years ago. Instead of letting it come to thorn from Lyallpur or Qujranwala 
or Amritsar it would be much better to grow it in the village' itself. 

44.650 That is so far as bettering his sbandard of living is concornerl ? — 
It applies equally to vegetables. 

44.651 That is confined to his food; it does not supply him with any 
surplus of purchasing powei which he can devote to buying, for instance, 
manufactured articles? — He must of course grow something that ho can hcll 
to buy the things that he cannot grow, but these things fortunately in Imlia 
are very few, it requires veiy little to clothe a peasant in this country and 
he requires very little furniture; his standard of living is quite different 
from the standard that is necessary in central and northern Europe. TJiat 
is a strong point in favour of the Indian cultivator, with a roasonablc^ 
holding he could probably do all that out of a quarter of it. 

44,652. Does not an important part of the case for subsistence farming 
rest on the assumption that the farmer is going to hold the food grains that 
he grows for liis own eonsumption, whereas, in fact, he very often markets 
the crop and buys again P—T do not thinlt that i.s very often done in most 
of the Punkah; bnt it is in the more backward parts, in Gurgaon, 
Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan, where the cultivator is apt to be* 
entirely in the hands of Ids money-lender whom he uses as banker and store- 
keeper, but I do not think you will fi,nd that done lu the central Punjab. 

44.653 But where it does occur, the case for subsistence farming goe.s 
by the board, does it not? — Yes, certainly, bnt that is a matter of improving 
the money-lending system. If it is not done in most of the Punjab, one 
may be confident of being able to stop the rest. 

44.654 WlierevBT the cultivator turns the produce of his land into cash 
the market in which he buys becomes just as important to him as the market 
111 which he sells, I suppose P— Yes, eertniiilv. 

44,666._ The importauce of good communications in relation to his selling 
market is often emphasized but good communications in relation to the 
mararet in which he buys the necessities of life, if ho buys thorn, is a verv 
mportant consideration P— Certainly Prices in the remoter parts of the 
Proving are no^ceably higher, men I was in the Co-operative Depart- 
ment, I had to deal with one o-f these tracts, and this was one of the diffi- 
cnl-tnes: tne cultivator got a much lower price for his produce and had to 
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pay a miicli higher price for his commodities; that was one reason why the 
aiea was in vei'y low water. 

44.666. How often, do you suppose, does the average cultivator in the 
Punjab go to market to sell his produce? — That I cannot say, I have never 
enquired. 

44.657. It occurs to one that the loss which he may incur on these 
comparatively rare occasions when he goes to market, owing to his not 
getting the best prices which he might get, is sometimes rather over 
emphasized in comparison with the slow but steady drain on his means which 
occurs owing to his paying slightly more day by day for anything he may 
buy; in othei words, that the buying side of his budget is sometimes 
neglected? — ^Yes; no doubt that is an important factor. 

44.658. Have you studied the problem of price levels in the rural areas? — 
No. 

44.659. Has that been studied at all in the Punjab? — ^Two very interesting 
aiiiicles have been written by Professor Myles and Professor Brij Norrain 
comparatively recently, but they took the Province as a whole as far as I 
can remember. 

44.660. T)id that include retail price lovols? — Speaking from recollection, 

J think they were wholesale price levels, T am not certain about that. 

Mr. ('divert Ft was retail 

44,601 Pinfviisur (kinrjulec . One of the lessons that you derive from the 
(taluui Peasant Orgunisatiou Is that the farm problem must be considered 
as a whole, Ihon further on you say that agiicultural progress is to be 
approached through a number of different departments, eadi wedded to its 
oiMi particular activity I think you there suggested that the various 
departments should ho linked up together and should advance as a whole, 
la that your idea? — Yes, there is, T think, advantage in dealing with the 
zamiiidar through a single organisation. 

44,661!, ('an you tell us how this object could be achieved in this country? 
— We have, in the Punjab, bodies called Bural Community Councils with 
much the same object as the Cattedre Amhnlanti in Italy. 

44,663, Would you like to seo the Community Council idea developed? — 
I think it IS a step in the right direction , 1 have no personal experience of 
thoir Avork. 

44,604 That is a body consisting of officials and non-oflicials P — T think so. 

44.(5(55 (Should that body l)o purely advisory or should it ho executive in 
Its I'uuctiou.s? — Their relation to the cultivator would naturally be purely 
advisor}’. 

41,6(56. What would bo thoir relation to all the official departmonts? — 
I do not knoAv ; F Imvo not studied the organisation. 

44.667. You also make refoienco to various schools in the southern part 
of Italy and you suggest that, in India, the school should hecomo the centre 
of village lile, T)o you think that, m tho Punjab, you are moving in the 
diroctiou of making tlio villago school the centre of villngo life? — That is a 
([uostion that I am unable Lo answer, not being an educational export 

44, (56^, Can you suggest how your schools could become community centres 
in rural areas'? — What the Tlduoation HeparLinent is doing at present with 
its tivu normal schools at Ghnkbar and (jiirgaon seems to me again n step 
in tho right direction and a very hopeful experiment; T understand they 
have A’cry promising material and are dealing with it in a very promising 
way. 

44,669. Have you studied the Moga system at all ? — I have never seen it. 
I should really have mentioned ^Nfoga, too, because tlie.se two schools are, F 



belifive, derived from Moga, but Moga, I think, deals euiiroly with Indian 
Christians whereas the other two are irrespective of creed ' 

44,870 Eefemng once more to the Italian Organisation, you suggest in 
the last page of your note that it is a useful antidote both to the depart- 
mentahsm of the expert and to the oveiMientralization oi the State. Do you 
think that the time has coma in India to have such a useful antidote® — Do 
you mean the Oattedre Ambidanh P 

44.671, yes-^ — I have said that I think a single organisation has certain 
advantages and that, in developing the rural conunnuity, the rnujiil) 
Government is taking a step in the right direction but it is too soon to 
judge the effect of it; it is still in the experimoutal Ktage. 

44.672. Would the development of that spirit of rural coiumnnity councils 
serve as a useful antidote to the over-centralization of the State? — That 
lemains to be seen. 


44.673. On page 693 you say that rural mouevleutlnig is still the most 
important industry in the Province® — ^Yes. 

44.674. On page 684 you describe the moneyh'iulcr's sy.slom of business ns 
being vicious® — ^Yes. 

44,676. Would you explain in what way the system is vicious.-' — Hricflv 
I may say it has a bad effect upon, the moneylender and a luul tdloct upon 
the borrower. My reo.soiis are given in the chajilcr on moiKivleiitliiig in 
my book. 

44.676. We know that the rate of interest is high? — Yos, 

44.677. I wanted to find out whether there was anything you particularly 
wished to point out about his system of business?— No more tluiii I liavo 
pointed out in my book. 

44.678. In enumerating the causes that make borrowing oa.sy, you also 
suggest the great expansion of credit due to high prices and inflated 
■value of land in this Province. Oould you tell us what has inflated the 
value of land?— The great development of the Province that has taken 
place since 1900. Money has poured into the Province and it finds its 
^ef means of investment in land. That is a phenomenon that is found 
in many other countries. 

44.679. Do you think it is an artificial state of things?— In whab sense do 
you use the word “ artificial.” 


44,680. I would like to know if this inflation in land values is a temporary 
phase or not?— That depends entirely upon the strength of the couvergiim 
factors and their permanence. " 


44.681. la there any emigration from the Province?— Yes there is • that 
m a point of resemblance between the Punjab and Italy; in the Puniab 
there is a very strong desire to emigrate; os there has been in Italy, and 
with very much the same results. Here is a statement wliich rehito.s to 12 

Hoshiarpur who, in 1924-26, remitted through 
banks Es 64,694 Part of it was remitted in sterling and has been con- 
verted at ene shilhng and six ponoe to the rupee In 1925-26 oiaht 

that la to say in two yeara Es.80,000 hks been 
lemitted. That shows the financial possibilities of emigration. 

44.682. When the emigrants come back and settle down in the Province 

^ you notice any ^ange in their outlook or in their standard of living P- 
inat 18 a point which I am enquiring' into. ” 

M,683. You are of opinion that labour saving implements are reouired 
extent in a country m which employment hos to 
be found for vast masses of labour. In that category of labour-saving 
imDlements would you include improved ploughs and mfclmnical water^SS 
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devices P — Yes, a plough is a labour saving instrument as compared with 
a spade ; but ploughs are necessary. 

44.684, You would not be opposed to the use of ploughs? — No, certainly 
not , I would suggest the importance of hearing in mind the relation between 
the plough, the soil and the cattle; that is sometimes forgotten. 

44,686, You have been associated with the credit movement in the Punjab 
for a long time jiu your note you draw our attention tothe example of France 
and you say that there the credit movement has done little or nothing to 
encourage those moral cjualities which have been stimulated by the Raiffeisen 
method in Germany. Do you think that in this Provinco the credit move- 
ment has done something to encourage the growth of moral qualities? — 
Certainly, without doubt 

44.686, On page 686 jmu say * “ Finally it may be said that the more 
a.ssistance Government gives to organization and development the less it 
should give to the purely husiness aide ol the movement.” Is that the 
case in your Province? — think, generally speaking that is the principle 
which lia.s been applied. The emphasis is very much more upon propaganda, 
staff and organization than upon actual financial assisianoo which has been 
given to a compuratively .small degree. 

44.687. AVith regard to this question of the Land Alienation Act being 
an obvious obstacle to men of capital and enterprise taking to agriculture, 
you know of course that during the period from 1914-16 to 1921-22, that 
is within the last seven or eight years, the amount of land auctioned in 
the Crown Colonies came to tho value of 271 lakhs? — T know that land was 
sold, but T do not know the fig'ures 

44.685. Those auctions are open to men of all classes, without any 
restriction wliatever? — Tho door is not completely bolted, but it is not wide 
open. 

44.689. And the areas auctioned out ran from 26,000 to 69,000 acres a 
year. Do ^ou not think that that opens up sufficient scope for capitalistic 
enterprise,*^ — T should say probably not, it is very difficult to express a 
definite opinion on a point like that without going into the figures very 
thoroughly. 

44.690. Would you venture upon any estimate as to the amount of capital 
ivhich the non-agriculturalist capitalist class would like to invest? — do not 
tl'ink that any one could give an estimate. 

44.691. We have got the actual figui'es of tho rec'oipts from the sale of 
land by auction during tho last 20 years. My latest figure is 47 lakhs for 
the year 1922-23. That is a very fair sum, is it not, which has been 
invested in canal colony auctions? — ^It does not seem to me a very large sum 
for a population of twenty-one millions. 

44.692. But the non-agriculturist capitalist class is not 21 million? — They 
are competing with others, so you have to look to the whole population 
which consists of 21 million, in fact of 26 million, if you include the Indian 
States. 

44,603. Your uou-agriculLurist capitalist class does not run to more than 
six per cent, of the population. The figures I have got here show that there 
are Sf million non-agriculturist Hindus and nearly 6 million non-agriculturist 
Muhammadans, which makes 8| millions altogether. You are induding the 
menials? — I would not exclude the menials from the possession of land. As 
I say, I am not dealing with any. particular class but with all classes. I 
would not differentiate between the menial and the capitalist, as many 
menials have been doing excellently. 

44,6£M. Is it not a fact that, for the last 23 years, tho Punjab Government 
haa steadily offered land for auction to all classes*^ — 1 believe so. 



44,69j. Are yon avrare that the offering of land for auction is ciirnod to 
the extieme limit of the capacity of the market to ulisorh the landi' — 1 have 
not studied that point. 

44.696. And that, irhen the Punjab Governiiient liave tiled to .'ll'!] inoio 
land, there has been a marked slump and the prices have fallen? — I do not 
know. I imagine that when a peison wishes to bu> laud at an imction, he 
has got to have a lot of money in his pocket especially when I.Ik* price of 
land has risen Another point, he would certainly prolor to jun chase laud 
at a time when he considers it best to do so and not at a time when 
Government want to sell, because Government naturally sell when land 
values are high. 

44.697. I have got a note here whicli says that an aLtempi nan made in 
one year to sell a somewhat larger area but the shimi> in the liitlding after 
a certain acreage has been disposed of gave warning of the licgimiiug of 

0 glut. What would he the minimum purchase price if a holding of two 
squares of GO acres were sold ? — I do not know. 

44.698 Mr Barron,- Th© price of that would be about Ps.lG.IKlO? — if the 
minimum purchase price at an auction is to be Ks.lG.OOO, H must ualurallj’ 
exclude a good many people 

44.699 But they do not have to pay the whole amount at the tiiiio of 
’he auction, do they.? — They have got to he good for it at the auction. 

44.700. Do you know what proportion is demanded at the lime of the 
auction? — I do not know. 

44.701. 1 can tell you. it is 10 per cent., and the rest is spread over a 
period of live or ten Tears? — think a person might very well ln?.sitate 
tc involve himself to the tune of Us 16,000 oven though he might only have 
to pay Rs.1,500 down, 

44.702. In some places it is smaller than that?— I think that those fads 
which have b^n put forward by Mr. Calvert, if J mav say so, auggoat 
that the capitalist is placed in a privileged position as coniparod with 
the small or medium man, and I would like to know whether von are 
ju‘«tified in differentiating between them 

44.703. Mr. Gahert: The phrase yon use is “ a man with capital ”P — 
Yes, that is true, but in that cose, the phrase must be qualified. 

44.704. You know of course that large areas m the canal colonioR have 
been purchased in auction by men of the capitalist class ? — Yin 

44,706, Do you know whether they have taken to agriculture or just to 
lent receiving?— The information I gave in ray book ou that point was, 

1 think, that on the whole they show more disposition to control their 
property than the agriculturist landlord; they liave got the husiiioss instinct, 
and the business man will not sink Bs. 30,000 or Rs, 40,000 in laud without 
satisfying himBelf that he will get a good return for it. whereas the 
agriculturist landlord views the question from a different stand})onit; in 
buying he tends to consider his social position, whereas the other probably 
does not do so to the same extent, 

^,706, In your note, you say at present there aie very few laiidlonlH 
who do anything at all. ‘Would you distinguish between zaiuindar landlords 
and capitalist landlords?— When I was down in the South-West Puniub I 
was struck by the part played by the urban landlord, there seems to ’be 
no doubt that he is the only progressive element in that part of tbo 
Province ^ 

44, /07 You have, I believe, been ou deputation to Europe? — ^Yos for 
SIX months in 1920-21 ^ ’ 
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44.708. Twice was it not? — ^1 was on study leave the second time and 
that was in 192C. 

44.709. Do you consider that that deputation or study leave was of value? — 
It was of, great value to me personally. 

44.710. Do you not think that it would be a good thing if more officers 
could bo })Gr.suaded to go on deputation to study problems there f — Yes, 
if they had the linguistic knowledge. You must be able to speak the 
language of the counfrj' you visit in a rough and ready way. I am not 
a linguist myself but 3 was able to carry on wheiover 1 went. 

44,7J1 Yon are preparing an article, 1 tliink, on tho small holder. Would 
wo be allowed to see that article when it is ready? — Certainly. 

44.712. In your studies of the petty holdor, the S-acio man in Europe, 
did you find him attempting to subsist without animal husbandry? — 
Ho doo.s no animal husbandry in Southern Italy hut depends largely upon 
horticulture What I have louiid is that anyone who attempis to depend 
•entirely upon tho ostousive cultivation of cereals caiinot expect anything 
more than the bare moans of .subsmtonce. Tf lie wants anything that could 
be called a standard of living, ho must combine cereals with some form 
of horticuTlure, or develop his arable farm on intensive lines. 

44.713. Do you think that the Agricultural Dupartmonta in the three 
eountries that you have dealt with, namely Belgium, France and Italy, 
devote more atlontion to these potty cultivators? — I have not studied the 
work of tho Agiicultural Department in any of these countries. 

44.714. It is doiiuci'd from tho replies received from the officers of 
your dopartiuent that the decline in the moneylender is substantially due 
to co-operative societies. Is that a fair deduction P — Most certainly; there 
is complete agreement on that point. 

44.716. Somewhere iti your note, you state that rural debt baa been largely 
lightened by remittances from emigrants?— Yes, that is in Southern Sicily.* 

44,710. And in GormanyP — Not to the same extent But in Bouthern 
Italy, it has had an enormous revolutionary effect. About £600 millions 
have been reinitied in Southern Italy and Sicily in about twenty years. Thai 
is about as much a.s the total delit of India. It has had an enormous effect 
and all authoritio.s are agrwd that, in Mouth Italy and Sicily, usury has 
either heon killed or greatly mitigated. 

44.717. Doo.s that suggi'st that the ciuestion of enugrabion should be 
studied lii counectioii with Hint of rural debt? — ^I shnuki certainly like 
to .s(>o it studied, but tho (lueslion of emigration in India bristles with 
so iimiiy diffieulties that 1 am not very hopeful of finding a solution in 
that dirootion. If, however, the door could lie opened the Punjab would 
bi* tho first Province to take advantage of it. 

44.718. Take tho peasant proprietor in Italy; can he tramsler his land 
with tho same facility us the Punjab proprietor? — believe not; 1 have 
not gone into the (|iiesliou of alienation, but 1 do not think it could 
bo easier in any oounti'y than it is in the Punjab. 

44.719. Do you think that tho fact of the transfer of land in other 
countries being beset with difficulties lia.s tendod to serve as a restraint 
on alienation? — T caiihot say; T have not studied the question. 

44.720. Have you ever had applications for employment under you from 
B.Bo’s, of the Agricultural College? — I have had quito a number of 
applications from tlic Ijyallpur Agricultural College for employment in the 
Income-tax Department, but I have always refused to take such men in 
because it seemed to me that they should look for employment elsewhere. 

44.721. That would be making rather a poor use of a State subsidy 
for education? — ^Yes. 
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44 722. Are iliere not still some agricultural tribes in tlie Province V’ho- 
regard agricultuie as rather undignified I suppose the pure hied Rajput 
TTOuld take that viewj hut even ivith him it is weakening 

44.723 Does the Agricultural Deportment in Italy do any touring for 
propaganda purposes? — -TTp to 1925, they had no touring atajff. 

44.724. Hfr. Kamaf. With regard to this reeulation of the accouiila of 
moneylenders, may I know whether on. principle, you would be in fuvour 
of some sort of regulation of accounts being introduced P — If 1 thought it 
feasible to insist upon accounts being kept in a, simple, clear form, 1 pliould 
certainly be in favour of it, but T am verj^ doubtful if it is foa.sible 
in a country like the Punjab. 

44,726. I take it that, from your experience as an Income-Tax Officer, 
you apprehend difficulties with regard, to the M-riptP — ^That would h«* oue 
of the difficulties no doubt. 

44.726. Have you not got a staff to read the vernacular accounts which 
are written in different scripts? — Yes, wo have a staff of exports to read 
the accounts which are kept in five different scripts. Rut iho mam 
difficulty IS that many have got no script at all; a great many inoiu>y- 
lendera are illiterate, not the majority*, but an appi'ociable numbi^r. 

44.727. Speaking of the consobdation of fragmontod holdings, yon have 
studied the laws on the subject of France, Italy, Gennany and tlio ITnifod 
States of America^ — Only very partially. 

44.728. From the general impiassion yon have foi-iucd of those Iiiwh, c,in 
you give us an indication which of those various logislations is most suited to 
Indian conditions P — That is a veiy complicated Kuhjcct, on which I could not 
express an opinion ; I should have to go into it very carefully first. Mr. Pal el 
was sent to Europe to study that question on behalf of Rarodn, and wroto n 
long report on the subject. If there was any iinostion of introducing a law 
to consolidate holdings, the different European syaLcms would require to be 
veiy carefully examined. 

44.729. In Bombay, -there is an idea of restricting «nb-division to what is 
called an economic bolding, below which there should bo no partition. Do 
you think that this would be n workable principle P — Assuming the consont of 
the cultivator, I think it would be po.vMble to work it out. It haa boon done 
in Germany. It would certainly be possible in tho colonisation ureas. In 
the colonisation areas of Germany you are not allowed, if you got land from 
Government, to subdivide it below a certain point, and, in 1926, Denmark 
passed a law to the same effect. Tho whole objec't in Europe, at present, in 
regard to the peasant proprietor is to establish the family farm. They are 
very wisely giving up the use of the terra “ economic holding," which is too 
vague; “family farm" la more expressive. The object is to establish aa 
many family farms as possible, and to prevent their being either combinod or 
divided. 

44,780. Reverting to the Lund Alienation Act, if you accept tho principle 
that men of capital ought to a certain extent to be allowed the opportunity 
to do agricnlture, in yoiu- opinion would it be a mitigation in reply to their 
guevance to tell them that they can go to a particular colony and there and 
there only, be allowed to do farming? — It is certainly a mitigation; un- 
doubtedly it is a partial opening of the doDv, as the figures given to us by 
Mr. Calvert show. 

44,731 If a man like Sir Ganga Rain, for instance, wants to start an 
experiment in diy farming on American methods in the interest of dry farm 
cultivation, would it he an advantage to tell him to go to the canal colonies 
and uo-t to a dry area of the Province® — Clearly not, but no one would give 
him that advice. 
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44.732. Then what is the solution under the Act? — The solution would be 
to give him laud elsewhere, which I suppose w'ould not be beyond the power of 
Government. 

44.733. Mr. Boherts: In answer to Mr. Calvert, I think you said graduates 
holding the B.Sc of the Agricultural College apply for posts in your depart- 
ment P — A certain number; not many. 

44,731. I believe the pay is higher there, and the prospects better, than in 
the case of the Agricultural DeparLiuont? — I do not know what the prospects 
are in the Agricultural Department. 

44,735 At any rate the initial pay is higher. You start at Its.250, I 
believe? — Yes. It is entirely a matter of pay, it is not any enthusiam for 
income tax. 

44.736. With regdrd to those land auctions, is it not a fact that the price- 
given for land is so high that generally the robuin is only about 3 per cent ? — 
That is an extremely difficult question to auswer precisely, but such luquiiies 
as I have heeu able to make suggest that, in a Province like Ihe Jhiiijah, the 
return would be somewhere between 2 and 8 per cent., and perhaps only 
averages per cent,, taking tho Province as a whole 

44.737. Is not that iu itself an iiulicatioii that there is a very great desm- 
on the part of non-agriculturists to got landp — There is a very keen desire 
oil tho part of evoryone lu the Punjab to get land. 

44,738 Do you think, if only tho farmer themselves wore competing, the 
prices would loach these uneconomic levels? — I think one advantage of the 
Land Alienation Act is that it lcnd.s to keep pi ices down. That is an 
important effect. 

44.739. That is in the ordinary settled tracts, not in the case of auctions? — 
Auctions depend entirely on market conditions. When T said 1 thought the 
percentage would bo about 2Jf T was speaking of the Province as a whole, 
not of ihe canal colonies; 1 should think it was probably higher there, but T 
have not considered tho question. 

44.740. Do you consider the high price of land an advantage from the point 
of view of attracting capital? — In a progressive community, T think it a 
disadvantage, because in a progi(*saive community you assume a desire to 
progress, and if a person has to pay a large sum for his land, it leaves him 
libtio to develop tliat laud with, tu an unprogrossive community that con- 
sideration does not apply. 

44.741. Is it partly due to the fact that there is no other opening for 
iuYOSting capital? — Very largely, and also to the social position that attache.*! 
to tho possession of land in this country. That is veiy irtrong indeed. 

44.742. Speaking generally, you would consider it a good thing to attract 
brains (whether from the agricultural or non-agriculturol tribes) and capital 
to a^ioulturo ? — T was very much impressed, in reading “ The Wealth and 
Wei we of the Punjab ” by the fact which the book brought out very 
cleiuly that in tho case of other countries winch have progressed that has 
been a very important factor iu thoir develujimout. It was that idea which 
led me to consider the position of the Alien. ition Act in this Province. 

44.743. How do you think a liighor wator-rato would affect the problem? 
Supposing in the case of a new tract it was decided from the beginning to 
impose a much liiglier water-rate, would that tend to correct the factor of 
high price? — I do not know. I have never studied the question of water- 
rates. 

44.744. Tn two places in your note, you draw attention to the importance 
of growing more fodder. You state that one result of a different system 
would be more fodder and more cattle? — ^Yes 
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44,745. On this question of cattle, I should like your opinion on tho subjoufc 
of whether the Pun 3 ab has sufficient cattle-powor p — I ought nut to express 
an opinion on that point, because T have not studied it, but my iniprossion 
il that if they were all good, there would pi*ohably he enough , but many of 
them are not earning their keep. 

44,746 You may get defective cattle-power from a largo nuinliei of 
inefficient animals or too small a number of good nnimals? — ^Tes, and I would 
rather have the latter state of affairs than the fonnc'r; tho problem would 
be much easier to solve. 

44,747. On the question of getting more fodder, you draw tho couolusion 
that lb is an argument for economy in the use of water? — T gather (T urn 
not an expert on this point, of course) that tho extent to winch you can uso 
fodder crops in your rotation depends very largely on water. If this is the 
case, economy of water becomes veiy important 

44,748 Do not you think the whole position of the farmer oompuls him to 
economise water? There is every incentive for him to do so at pi'c'wutP — 
Possibly there is, but I have veiy often hoard iho reverse stated; it is often 
said that water is wasted, but that is a question for tho irrigation expert. 

44,749. I wondered whether you had studied the question of niteiiNivo 
cropping at all? — ^At Ly allpur they told me they could got five crops in 
three years with a rotation of wheat, summer fodder, gram, cotton manure'll 
with farmyard manure and nenji. The fodder factor is tho important one. 

44,750 In that rotation, the fodder proportion is much higher than nwnal? 
— The ordinary rotation in the canal colouies is wheat, wheat .and ■foriit, 
cotton, wheat. Wheat is very rarely manui-ed. It is apparently difficult 
to inanuie wheat to the same extent as other citips becauso it is grown over 
such a large area. By introducing leguminous crops the manuring boconios 
easier, as the leguminous crop itself acts as mannro. I was very much struck 
by the tremendous emphasis now being laid in Italy on the devolopinent of 
the fodder and leguminous crop as compared with the develop meut of ooroal-f. 

44,761. One of the points in regard to this Lyallpur rotation of 160 per 
cent, intensity which you mention is that it can only be done with a 
high proportion of fodder crops ? — ^I asked them at Lyallpur why this could 
not be applied to other parts of the Province and was told that water was 
the difficulty. 

44,752. With r^ard to the landlord system in Western Punjab, is not 

the economic position there ruled by the water question? Nothing can Ihv 

grown there without irrigation of some kind, either from wells or canals. 
You cannot grow a crop m Muzaffargarh simply by rain, 

44.763. And the irrigation there is veiy precarious? — Very, it is nnt 
perennial; it is only inundation, which depends on what happens in 
mountains a thousand miles away. 

44.764. There are not even permanent headworks; it is liable to big 
disasters P — Yes. 

44,755. Do you not think those conditions generally tend to form the 
landlord type or leading man who dominates the restP Is it not the fault 
of the conditions more ^an of the people P — That there are landlords there ? 

44,766. Yes P— It has puzzled me why there should be landlords in one 
part of the country and not in another. I think you are right, and that 
where you get conditions of insecurity, whether political or economic, you 
require a person in a strong position, in the case of political inseourity 
to protect everyone in the neighbourhood and in the case of economic 
insecurity to protect himeelf. 

44,757 In connection with implements, you mention a principle I could 
not quite follow You say there is so ‘much labour available that no 
Mr. 3/. II. Darling, 
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attention is demanded for labour-saving appliances P — No, that the amount 
of attentaon depends on the labour factor. It is no use urging a man who< 
has only 5 acres to buy a thresher or reaper. 

44,758. 1 was thinking more of the principle, I am looking at your reply 
to question 14 on page 685, “In a country in which employment has to 

be found for vast masses of labour “ etc. Would you regard that as a 

sound business principle? — 'With a population of 320,000,000, it is rather 
a formidable pvopot»ition to find occupation for everyone. The problem of 
the family farm for the economic holding, if you piefer to call it that, is 
not only to find food and clothes and housing but also enough occupation. 
The problem has two aspocts, you may he able to find enough food but not 
enough occupation, or vice versa. 

44,769 If you accept a principle of that kind, it seems to clog all possi- 
bility of progress ?— -It simply lueauH that progress must take other lines. 
In this Province, as far as 1 can sec, very little has been done to help the 
small man, the man with 6, 6 or 7 acres. The man with 20 to 60 acres 
has received much more consideration than tlio man with 6 to 16. 

44.760. In tho case of the small man, it is very likely an economic 
question whether it is not bettor to do something in regard to consolidation 
than in regard to now crops and so onP — It is useless to think of leal 
endunng agricultural progress without consolidation. That is absolutely 
vital. 

44,761 If two classes of people were competing against each other, and 
one recognised tho law of the survival of the fittest and the other did not, 
whab Avould happen? — I think the formei would soou he in the bankruptcy 
court. 

44.762. The first would look for new outlets p — ^H e would have to do that 
or sell his machinery and out his losses. Wherever the population is great, 
as in parts of Southern Italy, you will find the tendency is much more 
towards horticulture, where the labour factor is the most important, than, 
1oward.s mixed farming, in which capital is as important, or even more 
important than labour. 

44.763. Do you think the Punjab is ready for legislation on consolidation? 
— 1 should imagmo that in districts like Jullundur where the field has been 
prepared, it is. 

44.761. You would favour permissive legislation ? — T would go just as far 
as it was possible to go with the consent of the majority of the cultivators ; 

I would not do anything without the consent of the majority. 

44,766. filir Seivry Lawrence : I think you say you are in favour of opening 
the doors of emigration wider? — T think I should be, 

44.766. Is there in the Punjab an effective desire to emigrate? — ^Yes. 

44.767. To emigrate within India or outside India? — .Outside India; the 
tendency to emigrate is a very marked feature in the Punjab hut has 
necessarily been very much restrained 

44.768. In what country is that strain of emigration tending to settle? — 
It has gone to the Far Bast, Australia, Canada, the United States, Peru, 
Mexico, Bast Africa. 

44.769. Are they to be found in Peru and Mexico? — ^Yes, I have met 
people wlio have made their money in Peru and Mexico. 

44.770. Prof. Oangvlee: Do they go to British Guiana? — I do not know, 
hut they go to almost every field you oan think of. The Punjabi is extra 
ordinarily enterpi-ising ; he is very like the Italian in that respect; he gee’s 
wherever he can get a living. 

44.771. Sir Senry Lawrence : Does he go to East Africa? — ^Yes, hut I 
think most of them go to the Far East and America ; America is the place 
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they like to go to. For instance, I have a lame cli<ip)ti!>i who is a typical 
uneducated zamindar of the Jullundur District, I once took him to Calcutta 
and asked him if he would like to see the big steamears. He leplied . “I know 
them, I have been to Vancouver.” That is typical of the entei prising 
Punjabi 

44.772. When they go far abroad do they take to service or fanningP — 
They do all kinds of things. 

44.773. Is the Punjab Government taking any steps to increase the possi- 
bilities of emigration P — That I do not know. 

44.774. Do you think some such steps might be taken? — That I cannot 
say yet. One of the questions I want to investigate is the oflfect of 
emigration upon the returned emigrant. I am collecting information on 
the subject, but until I have gone into the matter further, I cannot say 
whether it is beneficial; all I can say at present is that, if the doois were 
open, the Pujnahi would go; whether that is to the advantage of the Pro- 
vince or not is another matter 

44.775. The returned emigrant is not always desirable P — Ho is often a 
difficulty politically and he may he a difficulty economically, too 

44.776. Notes have been furnished to the Commission by JVli, Morolnnd 
whom no doubt you know; he is of opinion that ono of the greatest draw- 
backs to improvement of the status of the cultivator is the lack of the will 
to live better; do you think that applies to the Punjab? — ^Yes, I bhink it 
does, it is a drawback. I doubt whether it has the same force in the 
Pubjah as in other parts of India, but it is there undoubtedly, 

44.777. You think generally in India there is a marked absence of desire 
to live better P — I doubt whether that is peculiar to India; 1 think it is 
a characteristic of all hot climates, and that you will find the same thing 
in Sicily and South Italy, The factor is present in the Punjab, but I 
do not think it is so strong as m other parts of India, because the people 
are pretty virile up here, 

^,778, What do you consider is the most effecbivo method of altering 
this particular phase of the psychology of the ryot ? — ^I am not absolutely 
clear in my mind that we should be wise to alter it; it is a doubtful point. 

44,779. Do yon agree with the opinion of the late Mr. Ddwin Montagu 
that it is desirable to rouse his pathetic contentment P — think that is open 
to question; I think much depends upon what you are going to give him 
in place of his present contentment; for instance, if you are going to 
substitute the material progress that you have got in Furope, I should 
say on the whole, leave him where he is. I mean progress in Furope 
has entailed a vast industrial expansion, the growth of very largo towns, 
a very heavy rural exodus and a dull bored village We have none of 
those evils at present, (I have heard it said that the Kainiiular suffers 
from boredom, but personally that is not my impression ) I think thoie is 
n danger that, if you proceed too quickly, you may be moving along wrong 
lines and may regret it afterwards 

44, /80 You do not agree that the villager sela to work to steal his 

neighbour's cattle and his neighbour’s women from a spirit of boredom P 

No, certainly not; that is enterprise; the Punjabi is most enterprising. 

^^^’781. You do not think the jazz band and the Charleston ” will save 
him fiom these crimes ?— Personally, I would much rather he stole his neigh- 
* important question upon which you have 

touched, because at present in Europe, and especially France, it is a vexed 
question to which economists are devoting some attention; there are two 
spools of thought with regard to it; the conventional and usual point of 
^ew is that it is better to try and enliven the village on the lines of 
the town; but there are some writers who say this is wrong, that what 
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you ought to do is to preserve a vigorous Spartaxi spirit in the village, 
because hfo lor the cultivator is necessarily a hard one, and if you soften 
his life you make him less disposed to cultivate. There are those two- 
points of view; one of them has been very eloquently stated by a French 
writer, M. Vincent 

44,782. The ChaiTivnn- Whicli would you choose if you were standing for 
election in a rural constituency P — If I wanted to get in I should choose 
the fir.st, but, personally, I think the second i-s the more important. 

-14,783, Sir ITenry Lawrence: Mr Moreland tells us further that of 
all the items of waste in the countryside the greatest waste of all is the 
waste of labour owing to the periods of under-employment in the present 
agrieultiu’iil system. Does that apply equally in the Punjab? — ^Tes, if you 
are using the word “ waste ” in the sense that labour is lying idle which 
might bo used. Estimates differ as to the amount of time that the agri- 
culturist has to work in the Punjali, but outside the colony areas and 
the nini’P mti'iisively cultivated areas, E should not think ho is occupied for 
much iiioro than 200 days, and possibly not for as much ns that. 

44,784 Do you consider that these periods of idleness are injurious to 
character? — T should think almost certainly they aie, 

44,786 And are also economically injurious ^ — Certainly. 

44,78(5. Mr Moreland suggested as the most suitable form of employment 
the cultivation of sugar cane crops. That has also been advocated, I believe, 
in the Sugar OoiiiinilLno’a Keporb. Do you regard that n.s a valualilo 
dovolopnicnt in tho Punjab? — Very; I personally should be in favour of 
anything that led to more intensive cultivation, partly because it wall give 
the cultivator more food, and partly because it will give him more work; 
from that point of view, tho cultivation of sugai i*ane would be valuable 
It would also increase the supply of sugar in the country and would lead 
to loss being imported, which would be another advantage. 

44.787. Mr. Moreland, using a curious phrase, describes the sugar cane 
crop as a labour savings bank? — ^What does he mean by that? 

44.788. The peasant puts into it days and hours of work which would 
otherwise be wasted and he draws tho value of his labour, often with vei’y 
good interest when he sells his produce? — I see what he means and I 
certainly agree with him. 

44.789. So that anything that could be done to increase the area under 
-^ugar cane ought to bo done? — I would not agree to that without qualifica- 
tion, because my view is that you must look at the holding as a whole. 
II' 1 agrw to it, I .should he agreeing to the whole of a man’s holding 
being pnt under sugar cane, if it were possible to do so 

14.790. Not nececssarily because sugar cane must be in rotation? — 
It might mean the whole of his holding being put under sugar cane in 
rotation ; I should not agree to that. I am certainly in favour of growing 
sugar cane, subject to its being combined with other crops which have 
to be grown and subject, too, to the general interests of the holding, for 
it is not the only factor. 

44.791. Sir Oanga JRani: Following up Sir Henry Lawrence’s question, 
if you increase the area under sugar cane, the other crops would be 
deprived of water because water is not given with reference to the 
(|nnntity of any particular crop; it is given on a certain formula^ — T think 
more water would have to be found. 

44.792. The supply of water is already short enough? — ^There is plenty 
of water available, but every available drop of water in the Punjab is 
not being used in agriculture. 

44.793. Tho increase of sugar cane depend? on water because sugar cane 
requires more water than any other crop-’ — ^From the farming point of view 
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it seems to me everything depends upon inereusing the supply ot water 
and manure, ultimately eveiything depends upon these two factoi'a. 

44,794. Does not the rigid fixing of the date of paying the revenue 
affect the position of the cultivator and compel him to sell lu.s prtxluee 
aarher than he would otherwise do, or borrow fioin a money lender-' — 
I should say no’t to an appreciable extent. 

44,796. Is not that the case with I’egard to small Iniullioldors and 
peasants? — ^Tou will no doubt be able to find instances of that hut after 
looking into that question 1 came to the conclusion that laud revenue 
and indebtedness have no real connection. Sometimes people hnriow to pay 
their land revenue hoping that it will be economically profitable to do so 
because prices may rise 

44.796 Do they not sometimes sell their produce earlier than they 
otherwise would? — Not to an apprecible extent 

44.797 Could not some satisfactory system he devised liy which piMsants 
who will not trust their money to hanks and institutions of that kind 
could nevertheless obtain a little interest on then money? What was in 
my mind was that they might buy cash certificates which would he in 
payment of the next five years’ revenue, so’ that by paying Rs.776 now 
they would be credited with a thousand rupees in five years’ tiuui? — Yes. 

44.798. Some system of that kind could be worked out by menus of whicdi, 
when they have a bumper crop, they could pay the next five yours' 
revenue in advance and receive interest at the rate of 4' to 6 per cent. In 
that way the problem of the rigid date of payment of revenue would 
be solved ° think that problem is being tackled on those lines by the 
Co-operative Department, a certain number of co-operative societies" have 
been formed for payment of land revenue. 

44.799. That system has been thought out? — ^Yea and an experiment is 
being made now. 

44,800 Sti Thomas Middleton ‘ You make out a strong case for tlic 
appointment of a representative from India on the International Tnstituto 
■at Rome. Would it he true to say that India has only lacked a 
representative for the last ten years or so? You had a representative Ihero 
before that time in Sir James Wilson from this Province? — ^Yes; he 
represented, I think, the whole of the British Empire, and of course ho 
had Indian experience 

44.801. Yoxu- case is strengthened by the fact that at the laomont 
you have a British Civil Servant representing the whole Empire at UoineP-- 
Yes, Sir Thomas Elliott was himself m favour of India having a scpnraie 
representative. He said that it would strengthen his own position to 
have one. 

44.802. I think that, in the early days of this Instituto, the late Sir 
Edward Buck gave a good deal of attention to the (hwelopment ol the 
work? — ^I think he represented India alone, but T am not sure. 

44.803. Sit James Mo,cU.enna He was the first representative. 

44.804. Sir Thomas Middleton: Following him you had a representative 
of the British Empire in Sir James Wilson? — ^Yes, 

44,806. So that it is since 1917 that the need for a special representative 
for India has arisen P — ^Yes. 

44.806. There is a very interesting point raised in your note on the 
experience of these Italian peripatetic teachers; this is that they find 
In some parts of Italy very little difierence between the quality of literate 
and illiterate pupils? — ^Yes. 

44.807. Have yon discussed that point at any length?— Not in detail 
but more than one person told me that that was his experience on the 
technical side. 

Mr. M. L. Darling. 



t4,S0R, Tlhloracy in India Is asKumecl to be the great o]).stael<* to further 
[jrogre.sfl?" -Ves. 

44.809. And here in Italy they haw mdually foniiil Lho illiterate jaipil 
learning rendi^lv from their peripafcotie teaehorHp*-*'Y(‘.s, 

14.810. I take it (hat the eoiirfie.'i of Rttidy wore leoUire (’oum‘R?--YeB, fihtirt 
lecture cour,scs. 

14.811. The henofii therefore must have boon derived from discussion atid 
I'rom monioryP — ^And domousiration ; it is all based ou deiuouHlratioii. 1 
think that the Italian ponsnnt is probably quicker in mind than the 
Punkah peasant, so that it might not apply in the same way to tlte 
Punjab, 

41.812. Were these course.s largely pracLiealP I gathered they wore, hut 
r did not ntleud any of them. The object was in make them as practical 
a.s possible and bow far they .succeed(‘tl in that diroc-tiou I do not know, 

•14,81,1. Thero is another point with regni*d to JLalinn experience in thi.s 
significant quotation which you give a,s “The pre.sont oduealiomil emuse 
kills the peasant in the pupil “P — Yos; if that is wo, it is becnusc the 
educational system tends to sot bhoir minds tmcariN the town insltfud 
of back to the villago, 

44,814. In other words, the Italian educational system ia the syfltrf>in 
thaJf has been common both in rural and urban centre.^ in nil count ties 
up to the ])rcscut lime? -Yos. 

II.Slo. Aiul i(. is only now tluit etforts are hidng made to diirercnitinlep- - 
Tlii‘ probh'Tu was certainly uento in Italy ou Hiis ground. I do not know 
wlu'lher their ludmary bchool Rysiem is better or worse' than the system 
which obtaiius heri'. 

•M,HIt>. I do not suppose Limy have nttempicd anything morn than the 
throe IPs? -I think it is very olenn'iitary. Tlu‘ complaint horn is that tlu' 
system of (Hlucatiini imparted tends to draw tho boys away from the laud, 
.\u odneated wmhithir was asked why the iHlucational systcMu tended ei 
draw tho boys away from agriculture, and ho said that tho easier lilo 
led at school set a hoy’s mind against tho harder lib* of agriculture. I 
remombov myself asking a boy in a school whotlx'r lu* Avould follow the 
pr<d<'.s.sHm of hi^ fallu'r who was a aamimhir, and luniig told no, as it 
meant a lot <d’ lakVif (trouble), and that ho wnnUal to Ik* a hnlm and 
sit and u'ork at a l.'ilde. 

41,KI7, Did you lind out during \imr ICuropoun tour whothor tho same 
dillleullie.s aros<‘ in .say Kraiiei' or (lei many P — J have nob toured in Frniiee. 

4 I, HIM, You point out that the dovolopiuont of the research station in Italy 
has boon by way of wops, I tbink that/ is probably accounted for by tho 
fact that in n connti^ like Italy, devolopraont of wiculbural research in 
tho onrly stages is easily sooured by working on special crops P — I do not say 
that it is bettor, but only mention it as a ditleronfc system.. 

44.819. Their systom is eoinparativoly recoutP — In Italy they are not at 
all satisfied with what khey have achieved in the last twenty years, 

44.820. Tho live movement in Italy then I take it, is the circulating 
teacher P — ^Yos, T was very mnoh struck with what I say in Sienna, but not 
wilh what I saw at another place, lb is all a matter of personnel. 

44.821. In Italy, 7-| acres is regarded as the minimum sisse of the family 
holcling. You point out that with a holding of less than that amount it is 
impossible for the cultivator to adopt any rotation which might be called a 
scion tific rotation, he would hove to work for safety? — idiink you m’o 
probably referring to what somoone said to me with regard to this. He 
was an export at the International Institute, and he told me that he thought 
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It was ver^ doubtful ubethcr a scieutilic rotation of ca'ops could bo lutiudiicoil 
on a holding of less than 7^ aci'es. The inquiries I have made &uggt'..t that 
you cannot hare a family faim under 12^ acres if cereals are going jo play 
any impoitont pait in it. 

44 822. Would you agree that, in India, it is the minute subdivisiou of 
holdings which is the greatest difficulty m the way of introducing any chaugoh 
in. agricultural improvement? — Yes, it is due to excessive population which is 
really the root difficulty of everything. 

44.823 We hare got down to the point at which tlio man must adopt some 
subsistence methods of fanning? — ^Yes 

44.824. With regal d to the econonuc value of subsistence farmiiig, 1 taki' it 
that the real value so far as the individual is concerned, is tliat it elimiimtes 
the middleman's profits, he is himself the consumer ?— Quito ; and also it 
gives him a certain security. 

44.825. But the big economic advantage is that it eliminates the middlpinau 
because he is himself both producer and consumer? — ^Yes. 

44.826. And therefore on the small holdings where the margin is extremely 
small it IS the successful system? — Yes. 

44.827. Would you agi-ee that whereas subsistence farming may ho Ji sjife 
thing for the occupier, it is not in the interests of the non-agricnli/urist 
memhera of the nation? — I thml: that might very well be argued. 

44.828. It has in fact been strongly argued in certain other countries?- - 
When you have to balance the inteiests of one class against those of aiiothor, 
it is veiy difficult to say where the true balance lies. Broadly Hpoiiking, 
you are probably light. Town-dwellers are interested in low. prices. 

44.829. Not only are towm-dwellers interested in low prices, but trade, 
exchange and commerce generally depend on a surplus from the haul? — 
They are interested in the economic aspect of tho matter, whoroiiB Iho 
farmer himself is equally, and perhaps more vitally, interested in the social 
aspect. It is the social aspect of farming which is so importunt. It is 
essential fco a man who has been cultivating land all his life to go on having 
land to cultivate. 

44.830. You referred to the influence of landowners on the progros.s of 
agriculture, and you were dispoeed to doubt whether, in the Punjab, there 
was much to be anticipated from this agency? — ^No; what T said was that 
not much had been gained up to now. I think much more may very well be 
anticipated from them if they are appealed to in the right way. 

44.831. I should like to point out that in Britain, where tho iandownor 
has set an example in that respect, it is only since the first half of the 
ei^teenth century that his social obligations have been recogniscyl, and in 
Germany it is only since the first half of tho nineteenth century, .so that 
the Punjab is not far behind? — ^It is not at all behind most of the world. 
It is not behind Poumamia, for instance 

44,832 It la only 200 years beliind Scotland and 100 years behind Germany ? 
— I should say it was only 100 years behind Scotland and 200 lichind 
Bnglaud. Scotland and Germany both began about the same time. 

44,833. No, Scotland began about 1715-30 and Germany about 1816-30.®- - 
I was thinking of the great development of the hordors, which began about 
the close of the eighteenth century The Punja,b is not behind the rest of 
the world 

44,334 There is no reason why, because you happen to be somewhat behind 
at present, we may not find the same influence of the owner appearing in 
the Punjab, and later in other parts of India also?— -Yes, I think that 
now and then there are signs that landlords are beginning to realise their 
responsibilities. 

Mr'. M. Tj, Vcvrling. 
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44,835. On page 587 of your memorantluin, you point out that in India, 
the personal fni'ior has quite unusual importance, and you oniphasise the fact 
that great care will have to he taken in selecting and training the men who 
are to deal with the cultivator. We have in India the means of training 
in the .shape of college buildings and experimental farms, and we have an 
ample supply of raw material in the form of good students The question 
IS whether we are taking enough fcinio and trouble to train these men in view 
of the very difficult task before, them You point out how very necessary it 
is that the cultivator should bo approached by someone who can gam his 
confidence P — I’liat is o.ssoiitiaL 

44,836 ] do not know whether you have given any attention to the amount 
of training that is being provided for deinou's.trators and other worker'- in 
agriculture in this country. Tf you have, T should like to hear your views mi 
tho matter P — No, T can only speak with some .small experience of the 
f 'o-opprative Dejiarl ment, whore in the past, it wOvS considered that from one 
to two years’ training was necessary befoio a. man would bo of much use to 
the Deportment. 

44.837. Would you agree tliab generally th(> (‘oiiditiioiis in India are such 
as to warrant veiy great efforts being made to provide .suitable training for 
these monP — Certainly. 

44.838. You point out that among the inoneylending classes there are both 
good and bad, and you express the view that, in the Punjab, the mtniey- 
loiidor IB possibly doomed, and that his short supremacy of fifty yenr.s is 
loming to an end. T am afraid we have not found indications of a similar 
(loom in other parts of India; it looks as if his life would be a long oiio 
th(‘vcP — am assuming that the Punjab is allowed to develop on pro'seut 
UiK's, and that it definitely emerges from tho modisoval into the nioclern 
stage of civilisation. 

44,830. Assuming that we have great differences in character among money- 
lonclcrs, do you know of anything that could be done to assist the good 
moneylender to improve liis position and to change his methods into those 
which used to be adopted in England by the private banker? — The only way 
would be to turn him into a bank. It is the personal lelationship (which 
conatiiuto.s the essence of raoncylending) which is bad. A bank is to some 
extent impersonal 

4t,810. Tn the development of banking in England bhoro was a great deal 
of personal lelabionship ; a hundred years ago it was the ruleP — Yes. 

44.841. That has gradually heon developed into the joint stock banking* 
system, and one hGai*s very frequently the complaint that the old state of 
affairs was hi'ttor than the present one? — There was a high standard of 
education boliiud the private banker which you do not find behind the money- 
lender. Tho private bankers were not out to exploit tbeir clients, as people 
are in every lino of business where there is a lack of education. Where 
there is no education, th«re is no senso of social obligation. For the Int-t 
fifty years or more the moneylender’s exploitation was unchecked, and was 
indeed assisted by the .system of law which we set np in this country. T do 
not think that there is any means of reforming the moneylender. 

14.842. You do not think there is any means of converting the better type 
of moneylender into something corresponding to the private banker we had 
in England a hundred years ago? — The better type is probably to be found 
in the towns. Under urban conditions it might be possible to do what you 
suggest, hut it is not possible under village conditions, unless the money- 
lender again becomes the servant of the village, as he was before we came 
here, and as I understand he still is across the frontier in Afghanistan. 

44,848. You have examined all the methods that have been tried in other 
countries to restrict usury, and it would almost seem we are up against an 
impossible problem in trying to regulate the moneylender by law The final 
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conclusion of a Swiss lural economist to whom you lefer is that for that 
country there might he a regulation imposing a maximum rate of interest 
and le'gulating the amount of a loan I think you are satisfied it would bo 
impossible effectively to impose a maximum rate of interest? — 1 think so, 
and I think that has been the experience of other countries, although France 
still mamtams it. 

44.844. France and America are the two countries which have tried to do 
it? — ^France had to relax it in the case of business during the war and has 
uot reimposed it The trouble is that it is so easily evaded. 

44.845. The only way of making the rate of inteiest reasonable ih to 
subject it to the competition of societies like co-operative societiasp — Yes, 
niid to make the market easy for productive loans and difficult for unpro- 
ductive. That is a very important point. If yon can combine the productive 
loan with easy credit, you will have solved the problem, hut there is grave 
danger in easy ciedit when no distinction is made betw'een productive aud 
unproductive loans. 

44.846. Could anythmg be done by educating the moneylender so as to 
get those who are interested in the development of the country to exerci.se 
greater discrimination in their loans? At present, you Loll us thoro is ui> 
discrimination at aU? — ^Very little. I give an instance in my book of where 
a moneylender did discriminate. A number of people from the same village 
came and asked a moneylender for a loan He told them he wnntml a 
certain amount of a particular kind of w'eed {jantri) to re-roof hi-s entile 
shed, and asked them if they could get it for him. Five out of the seven 
replied “"We can give you any amount you like; it grows on our land.” 
The other two said “ "We have none on our land because it interferes w'ith 
our crops, but we can get some for you.” The moneylender thereupon lent 
money to the two but refused a loan to the other five That tjrpe of monoy- 
iender, however, is very rare 

44.847. That kind of discrimination by the private banker in Britain had 
a very great effect in promoting the productive use of money in agriculture 
in the early days of agricultural development? — If you have to pay an 
average rate of 16 per cent, on borrowed money, tho field of development 
extremely limited, but if you can bring down the rate of interest on 
productive loans to six or seven per cent, you will have much wider scope. 
That, broadly speaking, is what co-operation does. 

44.848. The co-operative societies generally limit their short-term loans for 
productive purposes to something like three years? — The period may be very 
much less 

44,84D. The maximum is three years? — It depends very much on the 
quality of the bank. There is no maximum fixed Many loans go on for 
five or six years, and T dare say some go on for even more. 

44,860. questioned one or two societies about that point and they said 
their practice was to limit a loan to three years, but that they would renew 
a loan ? ^That comes to the same thing. In Fnglish banking I think bhero is 
technically a limit of six months, but the loan is generally renowed auto- 
matically if the security is good, though not indefinitely, of course. 

44,851. The worst feature of the moneylender’s loan is that the term is 
indefinite; the longer the term is, the better he is pleased? — ^Yes. 

44,862 Can you see any means by which legally the term of the loan could 
be restricted.? — No. 

44,863. It could be laid down that the loan was not to be for more than 
three or five years, hut I suppose the conditions could not be enforced?— I 
do not think it is possible in a country hke this. 

^,864. Mr, Barron: You say the Land Alienation Act was passed 
primarily to save tho weaker cultivator from expropriation, and in this it 

Mr. M, L. Darling. 
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has succeeded. I think when the Act was passed the ci'y from both the big 
and the small men was “ The Government has saved us ”? — was not in 
the Punjab when it was passe Jj but that was the object, and in that object 
at has succeeded. The attitude now is that Government has saved thorn 

44.865. Have you heard any complaint from the weaker men that they 
are no longer being saved? — No. 

44.856. You go on to say that, owing to the Act, many agriculturists are 
now in a position to buy land. Is there any harm in that? — No. 

44.857. It IS probably a good thing if the strong landowner can become 
stronger still by buying land? — ^If I am going to sell land, 1 naturally want 
the highest price I can get. Assuming it is good for mo to get the highest 
price, it is a disadvantage to me that there is an Aol which prevents some 
people bidding for my land. 

44.868. But you have no objection to the streng landowner becoming 
stronger? There are certain weak men who are bound to go to the wall, 
whatever is done for them? — I think that is probably an advantage. 

44.869. It is good for the big man to get bigger, because he is able to 
introduce improvements which the small man cannot hope to do P — There is 
one big landlord who, I was told liy the Settlement QfBlcer, has doubled hia 
acres since the Alienation Act was passed. I should doubt whether that was 
to the advantage of that particular estate. It varies with the personal 
factor. 

44.860. You say there are signs that big landowners are beginning to lake 
an interest in their land and go in for improvemontsP' — Yes. 

44.861. If this process goes on, there may be more men of that type? — 
I think there will he. 

44.862. Profenw Oangvlce Under the Board of Economic Enquiry, the* 
investigatjons arc carried out by paid investigators? — ^Yos, who are only 
'employed once, for the purpose of a particular investigation. The question 
of whether they should be rc-employed has been under discussion recently 

44.863. Are they recruited from University students? — They have all pa.ssed 
through some stage of the University, and nearly all, if not all, of them 
arc graduates 

44.864. But you are not satisfied with tlieir triiming? You say the 
investigators are entirely uutraiiieiP — ^Wheu they undertake the investiga- 
tions, tho only training they hove had is the academic training of their 
sebool and college. T do not think that is a satisfactory position if you 
want to got reliable information in a country where it is exceedingly difficult 
to get it. It would add very much to the confidence one could place in 
information if one knew it had been obtained by a trained agency. 

44.866. So that at the present time you have no arrangements to train 
them? — No; they come in raw and they leave after they have been employed 
in one investigation. I think 1 am rigJit in saying that why they are not 
employed again is to avoid their thinking they will have tho right to be 
employed permanently. 

44.866. Again in the course of enquiry that expeiience is lost? — ^Yes, that 
experience is lost; I am personally in favour of having trained men. 

44.867. How is this Board of Economic Enquiry financed? — think it is 
financed entirely by Government. 

44.868. Is this a permanent Board? — Yes; I do not think it has been 
appointed for a fixed number of years; its permanence is contemplated 1 
think. At the same time, there is nothing to prevent its being dissolved 
at any moment so far as I know. 
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44,809. So tliat in this economia enquiry which is largely on agricultural 
matters, you are in touch with the Agricultural Department P — Very much 
so , we are in close touch. 

44.870, In answer to Sir Thomas Middleton you said the population is 
increasing , do you mean by that that the pressure of population on the 
land is excessive? — It all depends on what yofu consider is the right standard 
of life, in terms of the present standard of living, which is in many places 
very low, it probably is not excessive, but in terms of the standard of 
living wluch is coming more and more to be regarded as the minimum 
standard of living for a civilized being, I thinlc it is excessive. . 

44.871. Sir James MacKenna. I suppose if you send an Indian repre- 
sentative to the International Institute at Home you would expect the 
Government of India to support a fully equipped office? — ^Yes. 

44,87S. The experience has been that some sections have suffered from 
poor staff, worn-out typewriters and so on? — Yes, they are under-paid. 

44.873. Presenting a very tawdry effect? — Yes 

44.874. What sum do you think would be sufficient to pay for adequate 
staff and equipment^ Would Es 60,000 a year be sufficient? — ^I thinlc that 
uould probably be ample; it is difficult to say, 

44.875. Perhaps two thousand pounds a year? — I should thmk you could 
have for that amount of money a very fully equipped staff at Italian rates. 
The salaries generally paid thei'e are quite inadequate; when I was there 
there were educated Englishmen working at £100 or £160 per annum. Since 
then the salaries have been increased. If India is to be represented, I think 
it ought to be done well. 

44,876 Svr Thomm Middleton These badly paid Englishmen of whom you 
speak were in the service of the Institute ^ — Yes. 

44.877. They wore not in the service of the representative of the Empire? 
— No. I should be m favour of having an office under the Indiau repre- 
sentative; I do not think he would want a big office; but all depends on 
the number of enquiries from India that he would have to deal with. 

44.878. Sir James MacKenna : I suppose it would cost at least £2,000 per 
annum? — ^I have not worked it out; I should think you could do it for that. 

44.879. Of course, there is always difficulty in getting money out of the 
Government of India for these things? — ^Yes. I have been asked a good 
many questions about the Land Alienation Act, and should like to say 
that my position to-day is what was expressed in my book, namely, that 
the time has come to re-oonsider it in regard to the more advanced parts 
of the Province. I am not prepared at present to commit myself to an 
expression of opinion as to whether it should be modified or not; more 
enquiry is needed. 

(The witness withdrew ) 
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Colonel C. WALTON, R.E., D.S.O., Agent, North Western 
Railway, and Major R. E. GORDON, R.E., M.C. 

Oral Evidence 

44.880. The Chairman: Colonel Walton, you are tlie Agent of the North 
Western Railway? — ^Tes. 

44.881. Major Gordon, you, I think, were an. Oj05.cer placed on special duty 
to enquire into the possibility of financing the erection of grain elevators? 
— ^Yes. 

44,882 In India generally or in the Punjab P — In the Punjab. 

44.883. From the North Western Railway we have the memorandum’' on 
the North Western Railway sphere and we have also a Report entitled: “ A 
Report on Grain Elevators.”* The memorandum is prepared by you, Colonel 
Walton ? — {Colonel Walton). The memoiandum was prepared under my 
■direction by various officers of the North Western Railway. 

44.884. Colonel Walton, will yon speak on lioth points, the general railway 
situation and on the giaiu elevator question? — I should like to make a 
fairly full statement about the elevator question. 

As regards the memorandum on the North Western Railway sphere, it 
explains the present position of the railway ; it also details the extensions that 
are being made to it, and those we propose to make within the next few years , 
it also gives a description of the Port of Karachi, which is the port for the 
Punjab in Sind. These aspects are fully detailed in the memorandum, but 
there are various points in the report on elevators about which I should like 
to make a statement. 

I wish to preface my remarks by explaining the origin of the present 
investigation by Major Gordon into the elevator question as T think there 
as a danger of the idea prevailing that the railway has undertaken this 
investigation because of the benefits that might accrue to tho railway, 
this is in no way the case, as the railway anticipates that the adoption 
of elevators would entail heavy expendiiuro in adapting wagons to hulk 
carriage of grain and seeds and does not anticipate any appreciable financial 
advantage to the railway. Should it, however, be found that there are 
financial gains to the railway, whether the railway works the elevators or 
not, it must be renieniheied that the North Western Railway is a State 
railway and any gain in net earnings accrues bo the benefit of the general 
•public and is not distributed in the form of dividends 

My foreword on Major Gordon’s report explains briefly how the railway 
came to undertake the present investigation; put briefly, it is liecause 
the railway is perhaps the organisation most in touch with tho various 
interests involved; we go down to Karachi, and in that way we are in 
touch with people at the port more than the Punjab Government. It is 
not because the railway is a determined advocate of elevators, but it 
seems the opportunity of a generation for the Royal Commission to give 
a pronouncement on this contentious question whioh is raised from time 
to time without any finality. I must emphasise that though the Railway 
Board approved of Major Gordon’s investigations being undertaken, they 
have not yet examined or given any opinions on the report. Whatever, 
therefore, Major Gordon or I may say must be taken as our personal views, 
and it must be clearly understood that the State railways have no definite 
idea, at any rate at present, of undertaking this business themselves. 

*No^ printed 
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India is the only civili&ed grain exporting country, as I understand, which 
has not yet adopted the elevator system, and if it is a system tliat is 
adaptable to India, as it is to other countries, then I suggest that the 
whole question should be thoroughly ventilated. 

In Section VI of his report. Major Gordon has shown that there is much 
pnma fane evidence to warrant elevatois being adopted in India. I shall 
lefer to that shortly later. 

Sections T to IV of Major Gordon’s report describe the elevator system 
shortly but clearly and I think it is not necessary to recapitulate the 
ground which he has dealt with in these sections. 

In Section V Major Gordon has dealt with the advantages of the elevator 
system m the Punjab and the obstacles thereto. The way in which I view 
the proposal is that, provided the elevator system can be shown to be 
likely to pay, or, at any rate, not to cause excessive loss to revenues, the 
proposal should be judged simply and solely on the extent to which it 
may be expected to “ elevate the cultivator ” and benefit the man of smalt 
means If, as Major Gordon claims, the elevator system is workable and 
will contribute the following main advantages which he mentions in 
Section VI — ^to safeguard the cultivator from exploitation, to give him 
an incentive to grow the best grades of wheat, bring him in closer touch 
with his markets, avoid loss in handling or through damage and loss by 
weevil, vermm or weather, and ensure safe storage of the people’s food 
without deterioration, then I venture to suggest that the elevator system 
IS one which calls for serious and sympathetic consideration by the Royal 
Commission. 

As regards the obstacles to the adoption of this system, I think, it will 
be generally acknowledged that there is a lamentable ignorance of the whole 
subject ill this county, which alone would account for the absence of 
any demand for the installation of elevators. The cultivators, the men 
of small means, are the vast hut voiceless section of the population of 
India, and it is no wonder that those most likely to benefit hy the scheme 
have been debarred by ignorance of the subject and general illiteracy from 
representing their own interests. On the other hand, the interests concerned 
in the grain trade are naturally conservative in a sphere in which they 
are already satisfied with the existing conditions of trade. 

As some of the replies to the Questionnaire have indicated the prevalence 
of the idea that the construction and working of the elevators should bo 
in the hands of the railway, I must emphasise that the railway is not 
at the present moment prepared to accept this responsibility without detailed 
examination There must be divergence of opinion as to whether the con- 
struction and workmg should he in the hands of the Government or of 
private firms; if it is m the hands of the Government, the saving accruing 
can he u.sed to cheapen the workmg in subsequent years or to form a 
reserve for bad seasons 


Marketing is a matter on which I cannot give any useful opinion, except 
to say that there seems no reason why this should not he left to private- 
enterprise and some arrangement made with banks and co-operaiivo credit 
societies to make advances against elevator certificates. 

ophumi system of country and terminal elevators in the Punjab 
would be quite a workable scheme without a port olevator or terminal 
elevators in consuming centres in the United Provinces, liecauso elevators 
can discharge into bags automatically weighed, and, therefore, hulk transport 
from an elevator is not essential. To a certain extent bulk grain conld 
fte received at a non-elevator consuming station, so long as there is room- 
for unloading by hand and bagging. 

In fact the first stage of any scheme as I see it u-onld he to mstal 
elevators in the Punjab, and it would be a mistake 
to start mth a port elevator in advance of a system of elevators ut> 
country” that is the feeling I have as the result of this investigation. The 
Colonel n. Walton and Major It E. Gordon 
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port elevator, I think, must follow, as export is an essential part of the 
grain trade, and it is not conceivable that the port should stand out 
indefinitely. 

As the grain trade at present dispenses with grading by working to a 
“ fair average sample,” it seems possible that an elevator system primarily 
intended for internal movements could similarly do without it, but one 
of the great advantages 6f the system would thereby be lost. There must 
be difficulties in ensuring correct grading continuously, but the difificulties 
which have been got over in other countries should not be insurmountable 
in India. 

Major Gordon has put forward alternative tentative schemes, the most 
modest of which entails a capital cost of just over a million pounds without 
the port elevator, and entails the construction of 78 elevators of an average 
capacity of 3,600 tons The details of that are on page 61 * On page 35, 
he gives a hypothetical profit and loss account for one year on this scheme, 
which shows a profit of Rs 3,87,000 after meeting all interest and working 
charges, but excluding incidental savings shown on page 36 duo to bettor 
handling Major Gordon aasnres me that he has been conservative in 
estimatmg and that his figures have not been influenced by trying to 
make out a good case ; for instance, he has estimated for only three turn-overs 
and for a storage of only six months in the year. 

The direction in which the railway would be most directly concerned in 
the event of the introduction of elevators would be in connection with the 
adaptation of wagons for bulk carnage of gram and seeds. The alternatives 
are to have a certain proportion of goods stock solely for hulk traffic or 
to make the majority of our wagons to take both bulk traffic and all other 
kinds of raorchandiae. Major Gordon has some drawings of these which he 
can show you later. 

In conclusion, I do not mean to suggest that the present investigation 
is sufficient to embark on this large scheme forthwith, hut I urge that it 
is sufficient to show that there is ground for proceeding with a more detailed 
enquiry, the preparation of detailed estimates, the drafting of rules, and, 
if necessary, legislation, d;c. 

For the detailed enquiry, from my own experience, I would suggest that 
it should he placed in the hands of two whole-time men ; one an engineer 
of suitable experience, the other a man experienced in civil administration, 
Revenue work and marketing of orops, and I think it is important that 
both these men should ho unconnected with any particular firm either of 
contractors or of morchants. If such an enquiry were started now, the 
results would probably be available by the time the Royal Commission drafts 
its report. 

44,886. The Chairman'. Do you suggest that the Royal Commission should 
institute this enquiry and place the charge upon their budget? — I do not 
quite know what the best procedure would be, but I take it tliere might 
be a recommendation from the Royal Commission to the Punjab Govern- 
ment or the Imperial Government to go into further detail in this matter 

44.886. It is m your mind that Government should pay for the enquiry? — 
Tes 

44.887. Is there anything you would like to say at this stage. Major 
Gordon P — {Major Gordon) : Only that I agree with Colonel "Walton that the 
port elevator should not precede the country elevators, but I think it should 
he ready at the same time as the up-country elevators. 

44.888. In that you to some extent disagree with Col. Walton? — ^We had 
not discussed the matter. 

44.889. Col. Walton, you hardly thought it necessary that the p6rt terming 
should be constructed at the same time? — (Colonel Walton) : I think this 
Bohome would have to he brought in by stages ; I think the first stage would 

^Report on grain elevators, supplement to the Memorandum on the North 
Western Railway Sphere, 1926 (not printed). 
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bo up-country elevators and tie port elevator would follow soon afterwards j 
but I tbinJc the up-country elevatora could probably bo worked without a 
port elevator for a time. 

44.890. In making your scheme are you concerned with the export trade 
or with the trade for internal consumption in India? — {Major Gordon) 
With both. 

44.891. And a complete system would, I suppose, entail terminal elevators 
at the port and also at the principal centres of consumption? — Yes. 

44.892. Ton suggested, Ool. Walton, that a beginning might be made 
with up-country elevators alone? — Yes. 

44.893. I>o you know the history of the one existing elevator? — I have 
heard a good deal about it, but I do not think one should judge an elevator 
system merely from one elevator and that, too, one which I understand is 
not suitably designed. 

44.894. You say erne should not judge an elevator system from ono elevator, 
but surely, if you are going to start off with teiminal elevators alone, you 
are really embarking on a series of independent elevators? — ^To a certain 
extent there can be transfer between up-country elevators. 

44,896. I think youi' idea was to begin with the up-counii*y elevator P — 
There can be transfer between up-country elevators, and any coiisignmout 
to places where there was no elevator in the first instance would be by 
issuing in bags. 

44.896. You rightly point out that, if you have the up-country olovaior 
only and no terminal elevator, you would presumably have to bag. Does 
that leave the service of storage and cleaning and grading as the only 
services which the up-country elevator could perform? — It would i-esult in 
better handhng and also he a saving to the cultivator, for he would go direct 
to the elevator orgamzation and would avoid probably some middlotnon’s 
profits. 

44.897. What is the smallest unit, Major Gordon, that you contemplate 
receiving? — -About one ton. 

44.898. So that you would give a certificate for one ton or ovor and thus 
cut out a very important proportion of small men? — Yes, the small men 
would be readied through their co-operative societies. 

44.899. It has been suggested in evidence before the Oommission that the 
cultivator would be disinclined to see the identity of his wheat obeoured 
and, in order to' aooustom him gradually to the idea of taking a certificate 
for his wheat, it might be necessary to preserve the identiiy of that wheat 

by placing it in a separate bin. You do not contemplate that, do you? 

No, I think it would be impossible from the financial point of view. 

44,9{X). I see, in framing yonr budget, you reckon to store for six month'^. 
How do yon arrive at that estimate? — Six months represents the average 
storage of any portion of the wheat throughout the year. 

44.901. That six months would be the storage over all your accommodation P 
— ^Yes, at three turnovers this represents two months storage per unit 
handled. At five turnovers Iiith months storage per unit handled. 

44.902. Is that not a very optimistic figure? — .The wheat has to he etorod 
somewhere; much of it is stored at present for the whole year and some 
of It is carried over and heldi up for better prices during the next year. 

44.903. But if you are dealing with the export trade your six months 
goes by the hoard at once, does it not? — ^Yes, but the export period extends 
oyer at least three o four months so tfiiat the storage of export wheat should 
also average about two months and the more the turnovers the better the 
financial results. 
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44.904. With, regard to the export trade, what storage time would you 
expect over allP — think that would depend on the amount of export. 

44.905. No doubt it is a difficult thing to get at, but it ie nevertheless a 
very important factorP — have framed a separate budget for the Port 
Elevator at Karachi in section VIII of my Report. 

44.906. What storage time are you allowing for there p Is it one month 
over the whole of the storage capacity P — No, one month per maund handled. 

44.907. So that, as regards internal trade, you adhere to this figure of 
six months. You do not think that is n conservative figure P — No, I do 
not think that six months is a specially conservative figure; 1 think it is n 
reasonable figure, hut of course it may he more or less than six months. 
It is veiy difficult to say definitely , I have taken six months in my estimates 
as being the probable figure for storage of one-third to one-fifth of the 
surplus crop. 

44.908. Have you founded yourself, lu making this particular estimate, 
on toe experience of other countries P — ^Yes, 

44.909. Which country in particular? — South Africa, where the conditions 
are very similar to those obtaining hore; they have cheap labour available, 
although skilled labour is very expensive. 

44.910. How much experience has South Africa hadP — ^Very short experi- 
ence, hut from the report of the General Manager which was received the 
other day, I find that even with the short experience that they have had 
their expectations have been more than realized. 

44,911 Do you agx-ee with Ool. Walton that before any further opinion 
could be given a very nmch more detailed and searching enquiry is 
necessary P — Yes. 

44,912. As to the value of grading for toe export trade and for toe trade 
for internal consumption respectively : into how many grades do you suggest 
that Indian wheat could usefully he divided for the export trade P — I am by 
no means an expert in the wheat trade and cannot pronounce any views 
on that. Mr. Roberts has had considerable experience in that direction. 
Some millers in England favour four grades for Indian wheat. 

44,913 Still it is the case, is it net, that the larger the number of grades 
into which you have to split your wheat toe more expensive the operation 
becomes P — That is so, but in the areas to be served by each individual 
elevator there is a tendency to confine the types of wheat grown in a certain 
area to those most suitable to that area, and the elevator would encourage 
this practice so that each individual elevator need not he subdivided to 
handle all the different grades. 

44,914. In a note* which Mr. J. H. Gillete of Manchester has prepared 
for too Ckimmission, it is stated toat toe differences between the different 
classes of wheats are great enough to rule out the possibility of having ono 
sfandard Punjab wheat, with grades aocordiug to cleanliness and so on. 
The miller who wants Ly allpur wheat will not he satisfied with wheat from 
Amritsar, though at present there is a considerable quantity of wheat railed 
to Lyallpur for sale there as Lyallpur wheat; so toat Mr. J. H Qillele 
contemplates having a series of grades for each of the typical wheats? — ^Yes, 
of wheats grown in different districts. 

44.916. How about the value of grading for the internal trade? — Mr. 
Gillete’s note appears to refer to internal trade The buyer at home does 
not specify for Lyallpur or Amritsar wheat ; he buys so-called Karachi wheat. 

44.916, it has been suggested to us by another witness interested in the 
flour manufacturing industry in India toat from eight to nine grades might 
be required? — ^Yes, I myself have toou^t toat it might be possible to work 
to eight grades so far as I have been able to gather from toe information 
which I have obtained. 

* Not printed. 
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44.917. The fact remains, therefore, that there is a wide difference of 
opinion on these very important matters? — ^Yes. 

44.918. T>o you yourself find that tiiere is very little firm con'V'iction as 
to these very essential factors P — ^Yes; in fact I should say that there is 
very little kuowledge of these matters m the country. 

44.919. Is there any enthusiasm for the erection of elevators evmoed in 
the trade itself? — ^No. 


44.920. If an elevator system were to be constructed on a particular line, 
Colonel Walton, do you liiink the Bailway would consider the advisability 
of declining to carry wheat in bags on that particular section? — do not 
think that the Bailway could decline to carry it in bags. 

44.921. What is the attitude of the Barachi Port Trust in this matter? — 
(Mayor Gordon ) : They are very shy of incurring capital expenditure. They 
made a special investigation of their own hy sending their Chief Engineer 
Mr. Neilson to the United States and Canada and he came hack very much 
impressed with the system obtaining there, but be did not think that Karachi 
should embark on an elevator unless there were up-country elevators. 
(Colonel TValton ) : I think that the Karachi Port Trust have stated that 
they are piepared to erect an elevator in due course when it is shown to 
be necessary. (Major Gordon) : Yes, that is so. 

44,922 Broadly speaking, it looks from the list of replies to the Question- 
naire which is printed on page 66 of the report on elevators, as though 
those who might possibly benefit from the erection of elevators and would 
run no risk hy their construction aro m favour of the experiment, while 
those who would be expected to put down a certain amount of the first 
charge are somewhat shy P— Not quite; most of the members of the Punjab 
Government who have sent in replies were generally in favour of the system ; 
so also was the Collector of Karachi. 

44,923. In the case of your internal trade system designed for handling 
wheat for internal consumption, your terminal elevators would be outside 
the Punjab to a great extent? — ^Yes, a number of them would be, there are 
also large consuming centres in the Punjab itself. 

44^924. Who, do you suggest, should own the terminal elevators outside 
think the Bailways, if they were State-owned; it would only 
be a warehouse very much like what Bailways have at present in England 
for all commodities. ® 


44,925. In making your calculations, klajor Gordon, have you budgeted 

^ any change in the average surplus available for export from India? 

On page 63, I show the number of turnovers which would be neceesary in 
order ^ make the port elevator financially justifiable. On page 67, you will 
find that a 40,000 ton elevator would require ten turnovers, that is to say 
the export of any commodities which can be handled by the elevator would 
repreMut a total of 400,000 tons, which is not a very high figure ; the 80 000 
would only require to have seven turnovers which would amount 
to 660,000 t(^, and that is well within, the amount which is handled to-day. 
4 ^“.g®ted for a sinking fund to wipe out the capital coat of the 

^ “ “““ 

to« of the IStBar^^s Mg°»tion 
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and that will compete with the grain trade of the Punjab, and will have 
a lead of only 160 miles as compared with 800 miles in the case of the 
Punjab wheat. Unless the Punjab takes care to encourage and cheapen 
its trade in these commodities, it will be cut out by Sind so far as the 
export trade is concerned. 

44.927. From past experience, 3o you expect the surplus available for 
export to increase step by step either with the increase in the area irrigated 
or with the increase in the area actually under wheat? — No, without elevators 
T think it will not increase to that extent. 

44.928. Is not there a tendency for the population in India itself to 
consume more and more wheat** — ^Yes. 

44.929. The increase in canal areas will mean an increase in population, 
and in a population which is already wheat-eating to a very great extent P — 
Yes, and is tending to become more so, making it even more important to 
take steps to ensure that the wheat shall be obtainable ; without gram 
elevators and the export trade a surplus of wheat is not likely to be grown 

44.930. You think the export trade is a stimulus which induces the farmei 
to sow wheat? — ^Yes. 

44.931. Had you made a study of tho elevator problem before you took up 
this special inquiry P — No, 1 had no special knowledge of the subject. 

44.932. On the gauge question, would you like to say anything more than 
is in your note. Colonel 'Walton ? — (Colonel Walton.) So far as extensions 
are concerned, we find that the second-hand rails, which are freed by the 
relaying of main lines with heavier rails, enable us to bring the cost of new 
broad gauge extensions, lightly laid, down to something like Bs. 55,000 a mile, 
which compares very favourably with the cost of narrow gauge, for which 
the rads cannot be obtained so easily and for which you have to have a much 
larger reseiwe of roUmg stock. For idle present, therefore, we are able to 
lay light broad gauge lines in the plains which we can gradually bring up to 
a better standard os the traffic justifies it. We are only using the narrow 
gauge (which in this part of the world is 2 feet 6 inches) for the hill sections, 
e.g. the Kangra Valley Railway, 104 miles, and the extension in the Zhob 
Valley in Baluchistan. 

44.933. 'What is the view of the railway administration on the question of 
the development of motor transport as a feeder to the railways ? — As a feeder 
we welcome it whole-heartedly. 

44.934. Are you considering the possibility of the railways themselves 
developing feeder traffic by road? — We are not in favour of developing our 
own motor transport. 

44,936. ©O' you see any indications of road transporb being developed on on 
important scale p — T here is a good deal of competition in certain parts of the 
Punjab where xfietalled roads run parallel to railways, and where that is so, 
motor omnibuses and cars often compete with us, because they can run to 
their own timings and take people from door to door. To meet that we are 
trying to improve our service of trains by having shorter and more frequent 
trams, and for that purpose we have got out a number of hght units such as 
Sentinel coaches. 

44.936. So that the general public is deriving a certain amount of benefit 
from this competition? — ^Yes. 

44.937. I suppose you have to pay for the upkeep of your track, whereas 
the road traffic gets its track paid for by the taxpayers? — ^Yes. The motor 
competition we have to meet at present is not very serious, because the 
number of cars and the length of metalled road is not very great; but 1 
should like to see the metalling of roads parallel to railways, either existing 
or proposed, postponed until a later stage of the development of the Province, 
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and tlie money need for radial roads leading to the stations. 1 think that 
would be for the good of the Pi’ovince. I do not want to take too narrow a 
view, but lu this Piovince there seems to he only a limited amount of money 
available to build metalled roads. T understand the programme is limited 
to 100 miles a year, whereas railway projects, being revenue-earning schemes 
which either pay for themselves or can be justified with a small guarantee 
from the Provincial Government, can be developed at a greater rate, and we 
are going in for a progiamme of 800 milos a year. It seems to me it is not 
good policy for the Provincial Government to eompete in its road programme 
with the railway progi’amme, because if it does it may cut out a number of 
railway projects which would otherwise be feasible. 

44^988. Mr. Oal'aert. In these days of motor cars, do you think’ the Govern- 
ment could resist the demand for these hig trunk roads P — A certain r umber 
of trunk roads must he made for political and other purposes, but generally 
speaking at this stage of the development of the Province, where tho roads 
are very few, it seems to me the money would be better usod in giving access 
to stations than in building roads parallel to railways, which soams to be the 
tendency at the present time. 

44939. TTie Ohairnian: Looking at the elevator problem from a railway 
point of view, I see you have not much hope that elevators would spread the 
gram-carrying trade over the year to any important extent ? — (Colonel 
Waltotk.) I think it will have that effect to a certain extent, but we carried 
a bumper &port traffic in 1924, when the peak at Karachi rose to 12,000 
tons a day, without difficulty. There is no reason why wo should not carry 
any export traffic that is likely to offer, but T do think a port elevator would 
tend to spread it over a larger number of weeks. 

44.940. I think I did you an injustice just now. It was the Railway 
Board that expressed that view, and not your administration, I must 
correct that? — do not want to give any evidence contrary to the Railway 
Board, but, as I said, that was my personal opinion . 

44.941. I take it that from a railway angle what you aro concerned to get, 
if you can, is a thorough inquiry into this quostion of grain devators n1 
someone else’s expense P--JTo, what we want to sec is some decision for the 
future as to whether there is likely to be an elevator system or not, especially 
at the port, because, as Major Gordon said just now, he was in Karachi for 
six months and prepared a report as to the improvements required there to 
meet the future trade. He submitted a report with which I am in agreement, 
but it is with the proviso that the present system of handling the trade 
remains unchanged, I look on this as an opportunity for havmg a settle- 
ment made for the next generation or so whether we are likely to have 
devators at Karachi or not, because the lay-out of the Pori Trust yards at 
Karachi and of our own yards depends on that. We work the Port Trust 
yards at ELarachi, and we are Iherefore very much bound up with their 
lay-outs. As regards the cost of this investigation, T think it might easily 
be diared between the Central Government (possihly in the railway budget!, 
the Punjrf) Government and the Government of Bombay for Sind. The 
amount it would cost would not be a heavy burden on any of those three. 

44.942. As regards the internal trade, whab would he the purely railway 
point of view? "Would you expect to profit by the construction of an 
elevator system P — do not see that the railway itself would benefit by it, 
but it would be of benefit generally in this way. At present a certain amount 
of grain is sent from A to B and then back again With an elevator scheme 
all that movement would not t^e place, and the credit would go to the 
elevator scheme. There is, for example, quite a large movement of grain at 
present between various places and AmritBar, and then Amritsar sends it out 
again. If there was an elevator scheme, and the elevator at Amritsar was 
sufficiently filled to meet the local demands, by j’udioious arrangement a 
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certain amount of cross-hanlage could be saved. The money so gamed would 
not come to the coffers of the railway but of the elevator organisation. There 
would be a loss to the railway owing to a certain amount of loss of trafBlc. 

44j943. Str Qavga Mam: With an elevator system, the first necessity is 
for bulk carriage. That is one of its advantages, because the gram is 
carried in bulk and not in bags? — ^The railway is affected primarily in 
the matter of bulk carnage, yes. 

44,944. Then why not start bulk carriage now as a first step, so that 
you may find out what the difficulties are? You can do that with the 
least possible expense. When giving evidence at Delhi, Mr. Govan said he 
would be only too glad to get his grain in bulk, and I think there are 
others in the same position. The second necessity, which is more important 
still, is for someone to determine what is going to be standard wheat. At 
present standard wheat means dirty, adulterated wheat, with 6 per cent, 
barley, 2 per cent, mud and so on. Is that to be called standard wheat or 
is pure wheat to be called standard wheats If the present system is to 
remain, at what stage is pure wheat to be turned into standard wheat? 
At present, that is done either by the exporters or middlemen. They 
used to do it at Karachi, I have seen it mysell. That is the second 
important point to be decided. The third question I want to ask is this. 
At the time the Lyallpnr elevator was started, I beliove the export 
trade was over a million tons, yet although production has doubled the 
export is now only about 300,000 tons? — (Major Govdon) • Our figures do 
not show any increase in production such as that. 

44,946. How much has it increased since the Lyallpur elevator was built? — 
There has been practically no increase. 

44.946. Are you quite sure? — Yes. We have a chart for wheat. 

44.947. The area under irrigation has increased? — (Major Gordon): It has 
not had a corresponding effect on the wheat crop. (Colonel Walion) : You 
would expect it to have that effect, but it has not. 

44.948. Sir Qanga Mam. I will summarise my views on the matter. 
First of all there is the question of bulk traffic Bulk carriage will not 
be possible unless there is one grade for everything If everyone is sowing 
wheat from the same seed, it might bo possible; otherwise uniform quality 
for one wagon-load will be difficult to obtain. I suggest you should start 
bulk carnage at once as an experiment. The second question is standard 
wheat. It is very important to determine whether in future pure wheat 
is to be called standard wheat or whether adulterated wheat is to be 
called standard whoat, and, if the latter, at what point you aro going to 
standardise it. The beauty of the elevator system should be that foreign 
markets would accept all wheat that comes from the elevator as being 
pure; otherwise there is no advantage in it? — (Colonel W niton) : As regai-cla 
the question of starting with carriage in bulk, when there is the elevator 
system going, the loading into wagons will he from the elevator. If we 
get those wagons now they would probably have arrangements for loading 
the wheat through the roof. 

44.949. 'Will they empty the bags there? — ^The wagons have to "be altered 
so as to prevent the wheat falling out on the rail on the way down to 
Karachi. 

44,960, T am suggesting that yon should make an experiment in hulk 
carriage; I fear that you will experience great difflcnlty in carrying hulk 
grain. To begin with, those who take wheot will be faced with tho 
difficulty that no uniform quality is available? — ^Maj- wo leave the question 
of quality till afterwards. The question of carnage in hulk has been 
solved in other countries. I have here two pictures of South African 
wagons adapted for bulk carriage. 
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44,961. I quite understand that you can do it, but I am asking you 
why you do not me^e an experiment here where the circumstances of the 
people who are handling wheat are different? — The object of having an 
experiment of this sort would be to see whether it is technically feasible 
or not to carry in hulk, but we know that it is feasible in other countries. 


44,962. I think you will be faced with difficulties because you will nob 
get a uniform quality? — ^The object of experiment seems to be merely 
to see whether bulk carriage is feasible or not; we know that in other 
countries it has been found to be feasible by building new wagons or 
adapting wagons for bulk carriage; therefore it does not seem to be 
necessaiy to conduct an experiment to prove that in India. If this elevator 
system is to be tried out, I think it should be tried out through all the 
operations of a scheme sufficiently large, possibly with not the whole 78 
elevators that have been mentioned in the first instance but with a 
proportion of them and that aU the operations should be carried out. After 
all, a million pounds is not a very big sum with which to try an 
experiment, even if it involves the whole of that sum. I feel that the 
question of bulk carriage by rail has been solved in other countries 
and therefore can be solved in this country. It is only a minor item 
in the whole scheme As regards the question of standard wheat, I am 
afraid I am rather ignorant as to grades of wheat, but I understand that 
for the purposes of the elevator scheme there would be 8 or 11 grades 
of wheat all of which would not probably be dealt with in a particular 
place; the number at one particular place might be considerably less 
than eight. I do not think there is any idea of speaking of standard 
wheat for the purpose of an elevator scheme where grading is adopted. 


44,953. At present the word “ standard ” means wheat with 5 per cent, 
barley, 3 per cent, mud and so forth; is that definition to be* pre- 
served? ^I understand that, in hTarachi, now they have revised their 
specification for wheat and it does not include dirt When I was in 
Karachi a little time ago, I was given to understand that some of the 
^ecifications were without dirt; but the main elevator will have facilities 
for cleaning. 


^,954. In future the expression “ standard wheat ’’ would he used with 
reference to pure wheat?— Yes, I take it so; I hope that will be the 
result or adopting an elevator scheme. 

44,95^Have you asked the exporters about this P— I cannot speak with 
authority on this subject. ^ 

44,966. Then there is the question of motor competition with railways 
® f if they are metalled. You will appreciate the important 

of that with regard to this new railway you are constructing from Jaran- 
wala ; you wffi see how much profit you will get unless you influence the 
Gover^ent to keep that road in thoroughly had order?— There will he 
three level crossings on that road. 

yoti have put in three level crossings in order to 
impede the traffic P— I do not say that. ^ 

M,968. A friend of n^e m England has drawn my attention to the 
fact that recently an Act has been passed in Italy according to which 
railways wi l not he allowed to compete with motor traffirand that the 
road wih always he kept in good order P— Does that mean that in Ttalv 


be a motor.^r^ce, a rtfway ia tf„wad to 
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44j960. And vice verm^ — Yes; but the rail'wa.y being a revenue-earning 
concern it is able to justify ite projects to a greater degree than roads^ 
and the railway programme is 300 miles per annum as against 100 miles 
by road. 

44.961. Sir Tfioims Middleionx Is the elevator system knovm m any 
country which has not got a large export trade ? — (Major Gordon.) No. 

44.962. What happens with regard to the internal trade in countries such 
as the United States and Canada which have a well developed elevator 
system for the export of wheat? Who owns the terminal elevators? — ^In the 
United States the proportion of the export is about 25 per cent, and the 
number of elevators has continued to grow during the fifty or sixty years 
that the system has been in use. They are owned by a large number of 
different owners Railways, the State, farmers, co-oporative societies, 
merchants, millers and all sorts and conditions of people. In the U.S.A., 
the total elevaixir storage capacity is about equal to the total wheat crop. 

44.963. But are the terminal elevators for the 75 per cent, of wheat which 
is consumed internally in the hands of miUowners and consumers? — They are 
mostly in the hands of elevator companies public and private, 

44.964. Companies have been formed for the purpose? — ^Yes 

44,965 In dealing with the internal trade in this country, I think you 
said you would accept parcels as small as one ton? — Yes. 

44.966. What kinds of bins would you provide as being the smallest 
practicable for the country elevators? — ^The bin should be as large as possible, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 250 tons If they are built circular, there 
will be interspaced bins which are very much smaller and they wonld be use- 
ful possibly for handling seed, out of condition wheat consignments under 
dispute and similar purposes. 

44.967. Will not the size of the bin have to be regulated largely with 
reference to the different varieties of wheat that you might have in a 
particular district? — Yes 

44,968 For instance at Lyallpur, if you have Oino uniform quality, you can 
go in for large bins? — Yes. 

44.969. While in another area you may have three or four bins? — ^Yes. 
You would not necessarily have smaller bins; the capacity of the elevator is 
about one-fifth or one-fourth of the produce which is likely to lie brought 
to it in a year. 

44.970. The country bin is refilled five times? — ^That is what the South 
Afi leans estimated but their exports are of courso rather more in proportion 
than those of the Punjab; 3 think it is about 50 per cent, at present, I 
have estimated for three fillings. 

44.971. Then it is that part of the crop which would bo stored between 
August and November that would be specially benefited by the storage 
capacity? — Any grain which was stored during the rains and after. Any 
wheat which remains in the elevator after the rains start will be saved the 
usual deterioration which takes place 

44.972. But the total capacity of the elevator for storage would be os you 
have indicated one-fifth? — ^Yes; I was only looking for a three times turn- 
over and therefore one-third of the wheat. 

44.973. I am thinking of the effect of the elevator on the safe storage of 
wheat? — ^Yes, that is the country elevator. The country elevator will empty 
into the terminal elevators and the movement can go on during the rains by 
rail. The quantity of wheat which would be safe-guarded would therefore 
be rather in excess of the total capacity of the whole elevator system — 
country and terminal. 
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44.974. I think yon said yon found the export trade not vei'y enthuaiabtic 
on this particular question? — No, they are not at all enthusiastic, 

44.975. Did yon form any conclusions as to the cause of the lack of 
enthusiasm? — It appeared that the simplification of the grain trade was 
perhaps at the bottom of it. 

44.976. They fear that there may be less work for the middle man? — 
No there will be moie work for the middle man and we hope to encourage a 
larger export trade, but they feared increased competition It is not 
necessary to be an expert to take a view of the market when there are gram 
elevators; anybody can do so. 

44.977. Do not the trade recognise that if, as you say, the elevator system 
would develop export, they wcyuld share in the additional profit which will 
come from the additional export? — ^The present exporters have worked up 
an excellent reputation in the country and abroad, they have their agents 
scattered about the country and tEey have a virtual monopoly of the trade 
at present, they do not want to lose that. Also they have had no experience 
of the elevator system. 

44.978. You referred incidentally to the expectation that there may be a 
milhon tons of extra grain in Sind? — Not extra, but actually surplus to the 
requLTementa of Sind That is the estimate of the Suklcur Barrage, but I 
think they have under estimated local consumption; that is my personal 
view However, they claim to have based their ertimato on very conscrvalivo 
yields 

44.979. You argue that the larger the export trade the better for the 
country because it will provide a larger acreage and bigger margin of insur- 
ance against a short crop ? — ^Yes. 

44.980. Professor Gartgulee- Do you think this elevator system would 
shorten the chain of middle men?— Yes 

44.981. Would it help to stabilise the market prices? — Yes. 

44.982. In constructing the country elevator, do you think it would he 
necessary to have drying arrangements? — ^No, I do not think it would be 
necessary to have them at all the countiy elevators. 

44.983. Would it he necessary at the port? — ^Yes it would bo advisable in 
the terminal elevators, on a small scale in the port elevator and also in a 
certain number of the country elevators at convenient centres, speoially at 
the market centres. 

44.984. Mr. Calvert: Could you give use some indioation of the kind of 
difficulties which exist in the Punjab and which do not exist in South 
Africa? — think, in South Africa, you are dealing with a more educated 
producer and one who is farming on a larger scale. 

44,986. You have smaller parcels here? — Yes. 

44.986. Is the climate a further obstacle here? — ^No, I should not think so. 

44.987. In fact South Africa has several grains, it has maize as well as 
wheat? — ^Yes it has chiefly maize and millet; the maize is, I believe, a more 
sensitive cereal to weevil than wheat; they have found by experience that 
the savings from weevilling constitute one of the chief advantages of Lhe 
elevator, that is their experience. 

44.988. Would this adaptation of wagons for bulk transport interfere with 
Lhe new pooling arrangements, those wagons would have to he confined to a 
particular section of line, would they not? — {Colonel Walton.) The system 
of having wagons m a general pool has been going on for some years ; there 
is the question whether those wagons should be specialised for this traffic 
or whether they should be useable for general merchandise ; I am very much 
inclined to think that we should have our wagons useable for oidinary 

Colonel C. Walion and illa^'or 2?. H. Gordon. 
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mercliandise as well because oiherwisej if you have wagons specially for this 
tiafiB.c they have got to run back again light. Also a very large amount of 
our traffic is in miscellaneous smalls and not in large wagon loads. 

44,989. But if you had adapted a certain nxunber of wagons for this bulk 
traffic, you would want to confine tho&e wagons to use on that line o.n which 
the bulk was being runP — You would have to keep them on that line, yes, 
otherwise you would not have enough to meat the demand. 

44,990 With regard to trunk metalled roads, motor car traffic only com- 
petes in the higher classes in the first and second classes P — ^Not alto- 
gether, no. 

44.991. It does not compete with you in third class traffic does it? — To a 
certain extent it does. 

44.992. The competition is chiefly with regard to higher classes? — In 
certaan parts, there is a lot of what would be third class passenger traffic 
going by road. 

44.993 Would not there be a certain financial gam to you, if you could 
lose your first class traffic? — I do not think so. 

44.994 I thought your first class traffic was a source of loss to you? — 
We cannot run trains without first class accommodation and we would 
rather have that accommodation full than running empty, 

44,996. Mr. Kamat: I want you Lo explain to us the syal-em of grading 
which could be introduced with elevators. In paragraph 4, page 13, of 
this report* you say that, m the elevator system, the grading is entrusted 
to the manager of the elevator who will determine the grading according 
to the type, the size, the colour, the hardness, the moisture, the weevil and 
the dirt in the wheat. I take it there will be certain standards in the 
grading P — (Major Gordon) : Yes. 

44.996. And there will be so many different factors on which the grading 
will he deierimned, do you nob think it is rather xmcei-tain to leave the 
whole thing to the discretion of a manager to determine the grading for 
a customer P — The big wheat merchants at present leave it to thoir ageiiLs 
up country and our grain elevator managers would be at least ns trust- 
worthy and capable of discrimination as these. 

44.997. Will they inspire confidence in. this system in the small producer? 
The small pixjducer does not care to go to the higher authorities, he does 
not know the procedure p — (Major Gordon) : The procedure will be explained 
to him 

44,998 I suppose the decision of the appealing authority must be final? — 
Certainly. 

44,999. And, later on, you say there will be a certain travelling inspecting 
staff to go about and they will test the samples. If such a system is to bo 
inti-oduced, then how do you say that the small producer will easily get 
an appellate decision, so to say? — ^A sample of each consignment is kept in 
the elevator itself for a certain period of time. When the Inspector comes 
round he looks at these samples which are in sealed bottles bearing the 
grade awarded to them and he examines the sample and sees whether the 
gi-ader is working on a fair basis. The sample is actually there. 

45.000. Between the date of the dispute and the date of the amval of 
the travelling Inspector, what would bo the interval? — lu case of di.'spute, 
another sample of the consignment under dispute is sent to the head 
office and the decision is sent back within a day. 

46.001. We know the expeditious ways of some B^ilways? — The decision 
could go by post or telegram. 

46.002. In spite of these complications, you think you will be able to 
win the confidence of the small producer? — I think so. At present, the 

Report on Grain Elevators, supplement to the memorandum on the 
North Western Railway Sphere, 192>6— not printed. 
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man wlio sella his wheat is 800 mUes away from the place where the wheat 
IS actually analyzed. 

46 003. But his agent is present there P—(Mayor Oordon) • The small 
cultivator has no agent, and even if he did have an agent, suppow the 
latter said that he did not agree with the analysm, what would be his 
alternative P He could not rail the wheat back 800 miles and pay railway 
freight both ways. 

46,004. He could sell the wheat to anybody who wanted to pay a hig^r 
price P— (Major Gordon): No one will pay a higher price; there is a ring 
down there among these merchants. 

45 005. Is not this system open to corruption in _ the case of the big 
exporter. If a man wanted to export a large quantity of wheat he could 
easily give the travelling agent a handsome reward in order to get a 
certificate for a higher grade?— Would the man to whom he is selling the 
wheat he prepared to accept the wheat if it is not up to sample? 

46.006. That may be another dispute, hut for the time being he would 
get a good certificate? — ^The hig exporter will buy his wheat from the 
elevator system after it has been ^aded and it will be placed in the steamer 
by the elevator system, together with other consignments. I do- not soo how 
he can benefit as sn gg ested by you. 

46.007. Mr. Boherfs: With regard to the statement on page* 6 that 
there has been no increase in the wheat area following on the development 
of irrigation, wonld you not care to qualify that statement? — (Major 
Oordon) : I have here figures produced by one of the firms in Karachi show- 
ing the yield in the Punjab. In 1906 there were four million tons ; in 19] 1 
four and two-third million tons; in 1920 it was very nearl;f 4^ million and 
in 1922 it was 4| milhon ; but there has been no increase which will compare 
with the increase in irrigated areas. 

46.008. What is the explanation for that? — ^The present system does not 
stimulate the export trade and therefore a surplus of cereals ia not grown, 

46.009. In connection with stimulating the export trade would it be 
feasible to discriminate between rates for the Punjab and Sind and for the 
internal trade P — ^My personal view is that it would probably be necessary 
to disonminate in favour of the Punjab. We already have a distinct 
telescopic rate for grain which gives the long distance traffic a decided 
preference 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 


LALA GULSHAN RAL, M,A., Professor, Sanatan Dharma 

College, Lahore. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Qubstioi? 2. — ^AoEiouLTunAi. EmroAraoN'. My answer to this quesbion is 
based on my Punjab experience 

(1) In the Punjab, there are very few echools where instruction in agri- 
^ture is given. There is a dearth both of teachers and of institutions for 
impartmg agricultural education to the people. A class for the training 
of teachers for agricultural education does exist at the Lyallpur Agricultural 
College, but it is hardly enough to satisfy the needs. 

(2) There is ample scope for the development of scientific agriculture in 
the Punjab, but there are no men to take up scientific agriculture. To 
remedy this there is very great and urgent need for the rapid extension 
of teaching facilities in the Province. 

(3) The agricultural classes in the Punjab have not sufficiently advanced 
in education. They are, therefore, not in a position to take up the work 

* Of the Memorandum on the North Western Railway sphere— not 
printed. 
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of teachers of scientific agriculture. The teachers may therefore be drawn 
from the present educated classes and it would not be desirable to restrict 
the field of choice from which teachers are to be drawn. 

(4) The attendances at existing agricultural schools are not as numerous 
as one would wish, and there are reasons for this state of affairs. In the 
first place, classes for agricultural education are started in rural areas, 
where the value of scientific agriculture is not yet appreciated. Secondly, 
the nature of the agricultural education imparted at present in rural schools 
IS not such as to impress the rural population. Thirdly, those who attend 
these institutions are drawn from among those who wish to enter Govern- 
ment service and that class is not a very large one. The institutions are 
not likely to succeed unless properly managed and successfully working 
demonstrations and experimentation farms are also attached to every 
institution imparting agricultural education and such farms are thrown 
open to the visits of the neighbouring cultivators 

(6) The only incentive which, at present, induces the lads to study agri- 
culture is Government service. 

(6) The institutions at present are open’ for admission mainly to the agri- 
cultural classes. If restrictions against the admission of present-day educated 
classes were removed then, T beheve, people belonging to other than 
agricultural classes would also seek admissions to these institutions in much 
larger numbers. 

(7) The present courses of study seem to pay more attention to theory 
than to practice. The courses should be modified so as to make them more 
practical. 

(8) I would not eliminate nature study, but it seems that at present 
too long a time is spent on nature study. The school plots and school 
farms are also very small in size. We require rather higger plots. 

(9) The majority of students who have studied agriculture have taken 
to Government service, 

(10) The agricultural profession cannot freely he taken up by the middle 
class population in the Punjab. The Punjab Alienation of Lands Act pro- 
hibits people belonging to tribes not notified under the Act from purchasing 
agricultural land in the Punjab. The members of tribes not notified under 
the Act are not usually admitted to institutions imparting agricultural 
education. Unless their disabilities are removed, middle class people in 
this Province cannot freely adopt agriculture as a profession. 

Quhstton No. 5. — ^Finanob. — ^The vast majority of cultivators in this 
Province are very poor and the plots of land they cultivate are very small. 
The cultivators have not got the moans for properly financing agricultural 
operations. In my opinion, the proper financing of agriculture should be 
undertaken in two ways. In the first place the operations of the co-opera- 
tive societies should be extended to much wider fields, and greater facilities 
should be provided for long-term credits which are reqmred for making 
permanent improvomonts in agricultural lands. 

The present taccavi advances are made purely through Government 
agencies. Cultivatore would be induced to make much fuller uses of these 
advances if taccavi grants were made through the agencies of the village 
punchayats whorovor they exist, co-operative credit societies or distnoL 
boards, or through sowoars and bankers of recognised position. 

In the Punjab, it is not open to the capitalist classes to invest money 
freoly in agriculture. The profession of agriculture in this Province is con- 
fined only to persons belonging to tribes notified under the Punjab Aliena- 
tion of Lands Act. But these notified tribes do not usually have among them 
a large capitalist class. For lack of capital the agricultural classes cannot 
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Tindsrt&lcs improvomeiits involvuig tlis investniGnt of much, cupitfil. Agri- 
culture as a whole, theiefore, auflfeis. Unless the prosent-dny restrictions 
against acquisition of agricultural lajid by capitalist classes are removed, 
no proper financing of agricultural operations in the Punjab is possible. 

Qubbtion B. — AGBiouT/nrRAi, Indebtedness. — (a) (i) The mam causes m 
my opinion of borrowmg by cultivators are. — 

1. On account of the uneconomic size of the agricultural holdings, 
enough is not raised on the land for the subsistence of the family 
dependent on it. The cultivator is, therefore, driven to borrowing to 
make good the deficiency in the income from hia land. 

2. The system of land revenue assessment is so inelastic that, while 
m good years a cultivator is tempted to spend all his earnings that he 
can save, in lean years he is forced to borrow even in order to pay the 
land revenue. 

3. The agricultural operations do not produce enough lor him to do, 
and he has nothing to employ him during slack seasons. This enforced 
unemployment compels him to borrow. 

4. The drink evil and extravagance at social and religious customs 
and ceremonials are also to some extent responsible for the indebtedness 
of cultivators 

(ii) A cultivator usually borrows from: — 

(1) His landlord, (2) the village moneylender, (3) the local co- 
operative society and (4) from Government in the shape of taccavi 
advances. 

(hi) The reasons that compel him to borrow money also prevent him from 
repaying it. 

(b) So far as legislative measures for lightening the burdens of debt are 
concerned, they have all been employed already. Wq already have, on the 
Statute Book, measures for restricting the sale or mortgage of land. ‘We 
have already got a Usurious Loans Act. What we do really require for 
lightening the burden of debt for the agriculturist is the provision of some 
subsidiary oooupaticns by which they could supplement their incomes from 
land. 

(c) We have had already in the Punjab, a measure which efiCeotivoly 
restricts and controls the credit of cultivators and limits their right of 
mortgage and sale. I refer, of course to the Punjab Alienation of Lands 
Act of 1900. Under this Act there are some fifty small amd big tribes that 
have been notified under the Act as “ Agricultural Tribes.” Under this 
Act each district has a separate group of tribes for it. A member of a 
notified tribe is prohibited by law from selling any portion of his land to 
any one not belonging to the group of tribes notified as agricultural tribes 
for his district. He possesses unrestricted right of sale only so far as his 
transactions are confined to persons within the group of tribes notified as 
agricultural tribes for his own district. He can mortgage his land outside 
the group only for a period not exceeding twenty years, at the expiry of 
which the debt, even if not repaid, is automatically extinguished. In notify- 
ing the tribes, it is not only actual cultivating classes that are notified. 
Political considerations very often enter into the decisions regarding the 
notification of tribes as agricultural tribes An examination of bhe list of 
notified agi’icultural tribes will show that in this list there are included 
several castes whose traditional and actual occupation is not agricultural, 
and on the other hand several castes and tribes are excluded from this list 
although their actual occupation is agriculture. While notifying tribes 
under the Punjab Alienation of Lauds Act, it seems it is reallly political 
cousideratious that weigh and jiot purely agricultural interests. The pub- 
lished object of the Act was to prevent expropriation of peasant proprietors 
from their lands and to reduce indebtedness. The Act has failed to achieve 

Lola Oulshan Jtai. 
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€it]ier of these objects It has not reduced indebtedness; on the contrary, 
agricultural indebtedness has, during the last 26 years, assumed far more 
sei’jous aspects. Again, I have strong reasons to believe that the Act has 
not prevented expropriation of peasant proprietors. It is no doubt true 
that during the last 26 years more land has come into the possession of 
“ Notified Agricultural Tribes,’’ taken as a whole. Land has certainly 
passed out of the hands of non-notified tribes. But within the circle of 
notified tribes, the poorer and smaller landho’lders have gone on losing land^ 
The bigger fi^es have been swallowing up the smaller fishes. Some of the 
lesH enterprising castes and tribes within the group of notified tribes have 
lost and they have hardly received any protection from the Punjab Aliena- 
lion of Lands Act The Act was passed with the intention of protecting 
the peasant proprietors against money lenders. It has brought into evidence 
a class of money-lenders among the notified tribes themselves. 

It has, without dimiuishing indebtedness and without preventing the 
expropriation of peasant proprietors, created a new caste and a new here- 
ditary class which dominates the Punjab politics This new caste, a creation 
of British rule, has failed to improve agrionlturnl methods; it does not 
undertake scientific agriculture and yet it would prevent other classes, 
more advanced and more intelligent, from taking up the profession of 
scientific agriculture. The Punjab Alienation of Lands Act tends to make 
the agricultural profession in this Province an hereditary profession. The 
British people, who usually decry and condemn the Indian institution of 
caste, have thciiiselves established one by means of the Punjab Alienation 
of Laud Act For the reasons stated above, T am strongly of opinion tliiit 
it would neither be wise nor expedient, nor in the interest of agricultural 
development, to 'undertake measures to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators. 

Qubstion T.—Fbagmentawon ov Holdings.— ( ft) On account of the 
excessive sub-division of holdings, they have ceased to provide a living to 
the holders. In order to make these holdings produce enough, it would be 
necessary to (1), employ soientifi’c methods lu agriculture and, (2), utilise 
these smaU holdings not for raising ordinary crops, but for fruit oultHire 
and for raising garden produce. 

(h) Natural conservatism and sentiments of attaclin'cnt to one’" own 
ancestral lands stand in the way of co^nsolidalien of small holdings. 0<>ii- 
Rolidatiou, however, can succeed by co-operative methods. T lelieve any 
legislative nieusure for this purpo.se will produce strong opposition 

(c) To prevent future suh-diviaion of holdings, I would propoeo legislation. 
For each a.ssessment area in llio district an economic size of holding should 
lie detorminod. This minimum area of land should be held inalienable for 
all persons, to whatever casto or tribe they may belong. Tliei>o should be 
no I’ostriction on tho sale or alienation of area winch is in oxc?chh of this 
minimum area. 

_ Qubhtion 8, IjmiOATtoN. — (a) (i) Irrigation woi'k.s are urgently needl’d 

in the following districts of tho Punjab; — 

1. Ourgaon. 

2, Flissar. 

.‘1. Piiid Btidfiu Khan tehfiil of Jholum 

4. Khasliab trJisil of Shahpur. 

6. Minnwnli. 

R. dliang, woHt of tho Ghennh Rivor, 

7. Muzalfargarli. 

In Clurgaon distvint, irrignbion works in tho form of storage tanks ai-o 
UGoclcd* fu otihov cliKliiotH, por^^tmial aro noossaary. flcKoinos nro 

ready fin* the irrigation of districts montionod in 3, 4, 6, 0 and 7 but so. 
far the Bombay (lovernmont has stood in the way. ’ 
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Question 23. — General Education. — (a) (i) The Punjab University 
controls education in the Lyallpux Agricultural College and the University 
holds a B.Sc. examination in agriculbure. In the ordinary high schools, 
agriculture is an optional subject which it is open for a candidate for 
the matriculation examination to offer. Bub the course in agricultui’e 
for the matriculation examination is of a standard of hardly any practical 
utility. I would like to raise the standard of the course for matriculation 
in agriculture and make it more practical. 

(ii) In the middle school also, I would raise the standard of the course 
in agriculture In vernacular middle schools, agriculture should, like 
mathematics or languages, be a compulsory subject. 

(iii) In rural primary schools also, the study of agriculture should be 
compulsory. I would suggest the formulation of a graded scheme for 
instruction in agriculture from the village primary schools leading right 
up to the^ Uumversity course. The Lyallpur Agricultural College is at 
present quite dissociated from the general scheme of instruction imparted 
in schools. Instead of standing apart, the college should become the 
crown of the agricultural education given in schools. 

(6) (i) I would not open separate schools for imparting agricultural 
education. If agriculture is made one of the subjects of study in the 
ordinary present day school and college curriculum, then in that case 
the ability and culture of the rural people might he improved and, at the 
same tune, their interest in the land be retained. 

(ii) In ^ this Province, compulsory education in the rural areas is still 
in its^ initial stages. No deffiute opinion about the results of this 
education can as yet be offered. 

(ill) people who at present seek education m our schools are those 
who seek Government service or wish to join the liberal professions. The 
others are too poor to obtain education and they do not wish to leave 
their hereditary professions. They consequently seldom pass bevond the 
primary stage. 


Ural fcvidence 

46.010. The Ohairman , . liala Guldian Hai, you have provided a note of 
tee evadence which you desire to give before the Oommission. Uo you wish 

m^e any additional statement at this stage, or may we ask you a few 
questions ? — 1 have nothing particular to say. 

45.011. r think my colleagues in the main would be interested in vour 

Province of the Punjab Alienation of linds 
Act ot lyuu. Yon make your views quite plain in your note and I have 
no questions to ask you. 

^,.012. Professor Oangulee : I have just one question to ask. You are 
a Professor of what subject?— History. xou are 

46,013. Have you been to the Lyallpur College?— Yes 

^^014. Do 700 know it mtmatdyP-Tos, I have ioon thore aoworal 

.JZ ^ 

family aystom, ancestral land cannot be sold?— 
S loS! --estriotaons. but not of the nature as ^t dow in 

Leila OvZshan Mai. 
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46j018. Is not the joint Hindu family system more rigorous than the 
Alienation of Lands Acb^ — Under the Hindu law, if a man sells ancestral 
land from necessity, and necessity is defined by case law, then he has full 
unrestricted right of alienation. 

46.019. According to the customary law of the Punjab, is nob a man 
debari*ed from selling his land except for necessity? — ^Yes. 

46.020. It has nothing to do with the Alienation of Lands Act? — ^No. 

46.021. Quite apart from the Alienation of Lands Act, there are severe 
restrictions on the transfer of land** — My point is that the restrictions laid 
in the Alienation of Lands Act are far more severe than under the ordinary 
customary law. 

46.022. You do not agree that, Because the Judiciary have failed to uphold 
the customary law, the fact of such failure has led to the passing of the 
Alienation of Lands Act P — No. 

46.023. Would you agree that the reason why Madras has not got the 
Alienation of Lands Act is because there the Hindu joint family system 
is strong? — I am not aware of bhe conditions obtaining m Madras 

46.024. Are you aware of the long preliminaiy inc[uiry which was imder- 
taken throughout the whole of India before this Act was introduced? — 
Yes; I have read the report of those inquiries that were held. 

46,026. And the reason why they did not have a similar Act in South 
India was because the joint family system served the purpose? — No; for 
the passage of the Punjab Land Alienation Act there were some political 
considerations which did not exist in the case of the other Provinces, 
tn faob. Sir Charles Rivaz, when introducing the Bill in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, admitted that the reason why they were going to under- 
take legislation in this direction for the Punjab was that the political 
necessities in this Province demanded it 

46,026. Profesaor Qanguleei What political considerations were they? — 
They wanted to prevent the expropriation from land of those castes and 
tribes which are usually reoruite,d for the Army; they did not want the 
expropriation of the yeomanry, so that for this reason they wanted to 
introduce this legislation ; these reasons did not exist in any other 
Province, 

45,027 Mr. Oalmri . Have you any figures for the number of people who 
come within the notified tribes in the Punjab? — ^Yes, I think there are 
about a crore of them. 

45.028. The usual figure taken is 12,000,000. Would you accept that? — 
I think that is a hit exaggerated; I have made calculations about the 
population of notified agricultural tribes and I think they come to exactly 
lOJ million. But these figures, too, are a bit exaggeiated, because I have 
taken the census population of all the oastes and tribes that aro notified 
under the Act, whereas, as a matter of fact, we know that every notified 
tribe is not a member of a group of notified tribes in every district. Take, 
for example, the Gujars, who arc notified in the Central Punjab but not 
notified in Multan Division. I have included in my calculations the entire 
population of On jars, and thus my figures os I say are also a bit 
exaggerated. 

46.029. You are aware, of course, of the auction of Crown lands in the 
canal polonies? — ^Yes. 

46,080. The Punjab Gazette for 1928 states that in the eight years 1914-16 
to 1921-22 Crown lands were sold in canal colonies to the value of 
271 lakhs. Do you think that is a sufficient opening for the capitalist class 
to purchase? — I do not think so, because it is not only the capitalist classes 
that go in for purchase but also very large numbers of the notified tribes 
who have now become extremely wealthy during the last quarter of a 
century. 
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45,081. The openings were provided hy the Government? — ^To a very limited 
extent. 

46,032, Professor Gangulee How is it restricted? — In this way: say 
that yon have 30 million acres of land at present m the Punjab under 
cultivation out of which about 6 million would be land auctioned in the 
Canal Colonies. I am merely ginng you an illustration to show that 
you shut out the capitalist classes irom 26 million acres and you only give 
them facilities to purchase 6 million acres, in which area you also bring 
in the agricultural classes to compete with them, so that they do not possess 
ample facilities for pui’chase. 

46,033 Jkfr. Calvert In the interests of agriculture, would you put any 
limit to the expropriation of the agriculturist classes by the capitalist 
classes? — ^No. But I have stated in my answer on fragmentation that I 
would propose legislation that below a certain minimum holding which 
would, of coiuse, be dependent upon each assessment area or locality, I 
would prohibit the alienation of lands under that minimum area for all 
tribes. 

46,034. That is reducing the actual holding. I want to know whether 
you would put a limit to the expropriation of the agriculturist classes? — 
■Wbat is the definition of agricultural classes? 

46,035 I am taking the notified tribes? — do not accept the definition 
put under the Alienation of Lands Act. I have stated in my statement that 
there are several castes which are notified and yet they are not cultivators ; 
for example, the Syeda in the Punjab are actually cultivating to the 
extent of about 29 per cent, and yet they are notified as an agricultural 
tribe in 28 districts out of 30. On the other hand, the Brahmins, who 
are actual cultivators to the extent of about 63 per cent, are not so 
notified. 

Professor Qart,gvlee : In some districts they are. 

46.036. Mr. Calvert •, Are the Brahmins notified? — ^In certain dsitriets 
they are notified under the B class, not under the “ A class. 

45.037. That is to say they are protected? — To some extent; thoy are 
protected in this sense, that they are limited in their right of sale, but 
they do not possess the privileges which are possessed by other notified 
tribes. 

45.038. What is the effect of the Alienation Act on these oommunities P— 
It allows certain tribes to purchase land free of competition from the 
capitalist classes. 

46.039. Was that privilege conferred by that Act? Did it not exist prior 
to the AetP. — No. 

46.040. Before the Act was passed, could they not purchase from each 
other? — ^Before the Act was passed land was purchasable by any one 
belonging to any tnbe. Since the passage of that Act, land could not be 
purchased from a notified tribe, lliat restricts the field of purchase. It 
shuts out from competition those people who are not notified under the Act. 

46.041. Does that Act confer on any one the right to buy land? It is nob 

so stated in the Act in so many wor^, but that is the actual result of it. 
In the Lahore District, for example, a Jat would have the privilege of 
purchasing land from all the other tribes whether notified or unnotified. 
On the other hand, a man who belongs to a non-notified tribe is not able to 
enter into competition with the agriculturist capitalist. 

^,042. But the Act does not confer any privilege which did not exist 
prior to its being passed? — ^It does in this sense, that formerly a man 
belonging to a notified tribe had to enter into competition with the non- 
notified tribes. 

Lola Gvlshan Mat. 
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46.043. "^ou eay the Alienation of Land Act prohibits certain people from 
purchasing land in the Punjab, is that true? — ^Yes. 

46.044. To whab section are you referring? — Section &, which lays down 
that no tribe which is not notified under the Act can purchase agricultural 
land from a member of a notified tribe. 

46.046. Have you over read that section ^ — ^Yes 

45.046. Docs it prohibit the purchase of land? — It may be put the other 
way TOund. A man of a notified agricultural tribe is prohibited from Billing 
his land to anyone belonging to a non-notificd tribe, 

46.047. But you say the Act prohibits people belonging to non-uonified 
tribes from purchasing landP — ^You aro looking at the actual wording of it 
and I am looking at the consequential effect of the words. I think I inter- 
pret the law rightly. 

46.048. But is there any such section in the Acb^ — ^Yea. 1 will road it to 
you It is section 3. “A person who desires te make a permanent aliena- 
tion of his land shall be at liherfcy to make such alienation where: — 

(a) The alienor is not a member of an agricultural tribe ; oi 

* * * 

(c) Tho alienor is a member of an agricultural tribe and the alienee 
a member of the same tribe or of a tribe in the same group.” 

46.049. The Act prohibits sale? — Jes. 

45.060. It does not prohibit purohaae?. — It comes to the same thing. If 1 
am not allowed to sell my land to a non-agriculturist, it comes to this, that 
the non-agriculturist is nob allowed to purchase land from me. 

46.061. Does that Act impose disabilities on the owners? It is the owners 
who are prohibited from selling? — Yes, and the consequence is that a man 
belonging to a non-notified tribe is debarred from purchasing. 

46,062 There is no prohibition against purchase in the Act? — That is 
what it comes to. 

46,063. What proportion of the total population do you take the capitalist 
class to bo? — 'Whom do you include in the capitalist class? 

46,063a You say in tho Punjab it is not open to the capitalist classes 
to invest money in agriculture? — I am not referring to the capitalist classes 
who belong to non-notified tribes, but now there are capitalist classes 
amongst the agriculturist tribes also. 

46,054. What proportion do the capitalist classes referred to here bear to 
the total population? — Perhaps 10 per cent. 

46,066. These 10 per cent, already own about 6^ million acres. That is 
the official figure?— J do not know. 

46.066. IIow much do you think they ought to own? — Do you wish to 
introduce communal representatiSn here also? 

46.067. You say they ought to be able to buy more. They already have 
million acres? — I would like any one who can to invest capital in 

agriculture, and improve the occupation. 

45.068. Without limit? — 'If he can improve agriculture, I would let him 
come in. I think in the interests of agriculture it is necessary for the 
capitalist class to come in. 

44.069. Por many years past there have been auctions of land every 
year in tho ciolonies? — ^Yes 

46,060. You are probably aware that the area auctioned is the limit T\hioh 
the market will boar. Do you accept that? — I have my own doubts about 
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it. Perhaps the area to be auctioned is fixed with a view to getting a 
particular price in. the market in order artificially to raise the price of land. 

45.061. As much land is put on the market as the market will bear without 
any fall in purchase price P — ^That is what os stated in the Bl le Books. I do 
not know whether that is supported by facts. 

46.062. Do you accept that? — ^No. 

45.063. You say it is not open to the capitalist class to invest money in 
agriculture. How much money a year do you think they want to invest p_ 
At present, they have no opening for any investments There is hardly any 
industry in which they can invest the money. Their only investment is 
land and they are prohibited from investing in it. 

46.064. They are allowed to invest money every year in the canal colony 
auctions. Hiow much money do they want to invest? The experience is 
that this represents the maximum ? — 1 have already stated that, in this opou 
market at auctions, you have not only the capitalists belonging to non- 
agricultural tribes but you have capit^ists belonging to notified tnbes as 
well and a certain share of the land is taken hy them 

46,066. Do you want a new Act passed prohibiting tho agriculturist class 
from competmg against capitalists? — No. 

46.066. Why should not the agricultural classes buy land? — You have to 
let the capitalist olossea buy land also. 

46.067. Are not they buying lauds at these auctions P — Only in tho Govern- 
ment crown colonies. 

46.068. Is not that very good land? — ^Why should they not be allowed to 
purchase lands elsewhere? 

45.069. You think the openings for investing money in the land are not 
sufficiently large in the present auctions? — I never mentioned tho word 
auctions m my note. What I said was that, taking agricultural land as a 
whole, whether in the crown colonies ox the old areas, you do not provide 
sufficient facilities for the capitalist dasses to come in. My complaint is 
this. You are perhaps aware that the capitalist olasses are not only 
restricted in tho purchase of agricultural land hut they are also being shut 
out from other occupations. Yon are opening the door to the agricultural 
classes in every profession and making disorimination in their favour as 
against tho non-agricultural classes everywhere. That is why I say you are 
creating a new hereditary caste of agricultural tribes (so called) in the 
Punjab who dominate Punjab politics at present. 

46.070. Did not these agricultural classes exist long before British 
rule? — ^These agricultural tribes under the Alienation of Lands Act are 
selected arbitrarily. Formerly any one was free to cultivate and own land, 
hut that is no longer the case. 

45.071. Do you think members of the capitalist class who own land also 
cultivate it? — ^They do sometimes, and sometimes the notified agricultural 
tribes do not 

46.072. In the majority of cases I mean? — In the majority of cases the non- 
notified tribes do engage in actual cultivation. Take the Ohamars. They 
are a non-notified tribe, yet more than 90 per cent, of them are engaged in 
the cultivation of land. 

45.073. Are they cultivating as tenants under the capitalist class? — ^They 
are very often tenants and are also agricultural labourers, 

45.074. Since when have the capitalist classes been anxious to buy land? — 
Since tho value of land has gone up very much On account of peace and 
security they have been anxious to purchase it. 

46,076. No one can buy unless some one sells? — That is so. 

Lola OvUshan Km. 
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46.076. Why do you want zanamdars of this Proviuoe to sell their laudP — 
I do not want them to sell their land, but I want any one to b© able to sell 
or purchase if he wants to. 

46.077. If you want bhe capitalist class to buy land, you must want the 
present owneis to sell it? — I would not put any restrictions on the sale or 
purchase of land. I would make the agricultural profession a real profession 
and not a hereditary occupation. I would like anyone who wants to enter 
the profession of agriculture to be able to do so. 

45.078. Professor Gangulee : You would not protect the smaller agricul- 
turists? — I would, as I have proposed in my answer to the question on 
traginontation. I would prohibit alienation if the holding became too small 
to bo of any economic value. 

46.079. Mr. Gcdvert: Do you know any country in the world wheie a man 
can transfer agricultural land for eight annas? — ^You mean registration fee 
and so on, when any mutation takes place. T do not know the laws of other 
countries. 

46.080. Have you any idea of the cost of transferring land in England? — 
No. 

46.081. In ■Roumania, the cost of transferring land is so heavy as to 
restrict very severely the transfer of it? — do not see how that a^ffects my 
argument. 

46.082. In other countries there are restrictions on transfer? — So there 
are here. 

46.083. I mean, apart from the fact? — ^Yes, there are restrictions under 
the ordinary law of pre-emption and the customary law. 

46.084. Do you think, from an agricultural point of view, this system of 
easy transfer is good? — would not make it very costly. I see no reason 
why the actual cost of transfer should be very great. 

46,086. Can you suggest any practicable method of limiting the growing 
influence of the power of agriculturist moneylenders? — ^The only way in 
which you can check that would be to bring them into competition with 
non-notihed capitalists. 

46.086. Mr. Kamat: Do you object to this Act on the ground that on 
principle it restricts the right of a man to alienate his land, or do you 
object to it on tlio ground that the notification of tribes is arbitrary or 
artificial? — Mainly on the second ground. Tribes are notified arbitrarily 
and for political considerations, not merely in the interests of agriculture. 

46.087. You object not to the first principle but to the notification and 
classification of the tribes ? — That is my main objection. 

46.088. If you accept the principle, that it is not -wrong to restrict aliena- 
tion then the second question of procedure, I mean the classification of 
tribes, is a ma-bter of detail, which may be revised. So far as the first point 
is concerned, do you think there is anything in the Hindu law absolutely 
prohibiting all the joint members of a Hindu family from seUing their 
agriculturS, land if they wish to ? — There are no restrictions. 

45.089. And if heavy fees are imposed in foreign countries for the transfer 
of a piece of land simply with a view to restrict sales or transfers, do you 
think that it is an an^ogy here? — ^If any restriction were placed on aliena- 
tion with a view to protecting the interests of agriculture as a particular 
occupation, I would be in favour of it. But if this method is exploited 
against the interests of moueylenders as such, then I am in favour of giving 
equal opportunities to aU classes -without discriminating in favour of one 
class or another. 

46.090. You object to the classification, that is all? — Tea, exactly. 
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45,091. We have been told by revenue officei's having experience of this 
Province that this Act in actual practice has saved many agriculturists’ 
lands passing into the hands of non-agriculturists, so that, apart from 
theoretical considerations, the Act has worked well for the majority of 
agriculturists P — I do not accept that conclusion and I have strong evidence 
to show that within notified tribes a large number of people have lost their 
land. 

46,092 That is a matter of opinion? — No. ] could quote Administration 
lleports under the Alienation of Lands Act which show the gains and losses 
every year of particular tribes notified under the Act and T can show from 
those figures that there are a very large number ol tribes who have actually 
lost lands under the operation of this Aet. Some very enterprising trihM 
have benefited, hut other tribes have lost. 

45,093. I do not like to go into the details of your Province, buL assuming 
the official statement given to us to he correct, that this Act has benefited a 
number of people, is it not a collect line of argument to say that the 
justification of this Act is to be found not in the ancient Hindu law or the 
lestnctions of transfer in othei countries, but in the broad common sense 
reason that it has done the greatest good to tho greatest number of agricul- 
turists P — ^But I question that assumption 

45,094 If those facts and figures are proved to- your satisfaction to he 
correct, would you say that this Act for the restriction of alienation is 
justifiable in the interests of the majority of agriculturists? — They have 
proved, and I accept their statement, that the notified tribes as a whole have 
gamed very much, they have gained land from the non-notified tnbosj hut 
the expropriation of land has gone on, the Alienation of Land Act has not 
checked it, and it is only certain tribes that have gained All the tribes 
notified under the Act have not gained. Many of them have lost heavily. 

46,096. Mr. Boherts: I notice you are in favour of agi'icultural education 
in primary and middle schools P — ^Tes. 

46.096. Is that belief in agricultural education fairly general among the 
Hindu community to-day? — think so. 

46.097. Sir Qavga Bara Has the agriculturist lost in regard to credit 
as compared with former years; the bank will not advance money on tho 
security of his land; is not that so? — Yes, that is so. 

46.098. So that I take it that the agriculturist is not any better off 
by reason of the Land Alienation Act, and he has lost in credit P— Tho 
notified agricultural tribes have not only lost in creditj hut they have 
proved to be very unadvancing and conseivative agriculturists; they 
are not in a position to adopt scientific methods of agriculture. 

46,099- Mr. Calvert: Are the capitalist classes going in for industries? — 
There are no other mdustnes at present; agriculture is the only big 
industry in the Punjab. 

46.100. Why do not* the capitalists take to industries P — The GrovernmeuL 
has passed a number of legislative measures for the protection and pro- 
motion of agi'iculture, but there is hardly any Act for the promotion 
of industries. 

45.101. Frofessor Qangttlee • But who has advanced agriculture iu this 
Province P — ^The Government. 

46.102. Is it the capitalists or the agriculturists? — ^If you compare tho 
non-notified tribes wi-^ the notified tribes, you will, in the majority of 
cases, find that lands in the occupation of the oapitaliste of a non-notified 
tribe are much better cultivated. 

46.103. Sir Q-anga Bam : Mr. Calvert asked you why non-agriculturists 
cannot buy land at the auctions ; I never go to the auctions because it 

Lala Ghdshan Bai. 
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IS my experience that the land is sold in lots of one or two squares, if 
1 buy a lot of one or two squares and the next lot is bought by a notified 
agriculturisL, I have no chance of expanding my estate; therefore I never 
care to go to the auctions. That is the reason why a capitalist can 
never buy a large piece of land at auction? — ^Thafc is why I stated to 
Mr. Calvert that in open auction the non-notified tribes have not sufficient 
facilities for purchase. 

46,104. Sir Thomas Middleton: I understand you to say that a member 
of an agricultural tribe can only mortgage his land outside the group for 
a period not exceeding twenty years? — ^Yes. 

46,106. At the expiry of which period the debt, even if not repaid, is 
automatically extinguished? — ^Yes. 

46.106. I do not understand what you mean by that? — That is to say, 
a person who belongs to a notified tribe is permitted to mortgage his 
land for a period not exceeding tweny years; the mortgagee can get hack 
his money within that period of twenty years; hut if within that period the 
money is not repaid and some part of the money remains unpaid, then 
the land must revert to the mortgagor and the debt is extinguished. 

46.107. Does not the mortgagee take care that he gets back his money, 
what interest does he charge as a rule? — That depends upon the market. 

46.108. Mr. Barron : Are you not talking about mortgages with 
possession? — Yes, nsufructuary mortgages. 

46,109 And the mortgagee has the use of that land for twenty years? — 
Yes. 

45.110. That is the way in which he gets hack his money? — ^Yes. 

45.111. Sir Thomas Middleion- But what interest does he charge? — ^Under 
tins Act is only a usufructuary mortgage for twenty years that is permitted. 

46.112. Mr. Barron, You are a Professor p — ^Y es. 

46,118. What subject do you profess? — teach history and political 
philosophy. 

45,134. You hfive admitted that, owing to the operatio-n of the Act, 
the agriculturists have redeemed a largo amount of land formerly mortgaged 
to non-agriculturisLs? — ^Yes, T have admitted that, 

46,116. And they have also acquired by purchase land which was formerly 
going out of their hands? — ^Yos, they have done so 

46.116. So that the Act has been effective? — ^Yes, the Act has been 
very offecljvo. 

46.117. For tho purpose for which is was intended? — The Act was intended 
for two purposes, first, to reduce indebtedness, and secondly, to prevent 
Iho expropriation from land of peasant proprietors; in both these objects, 
it has failed. 

46,318, As between tribes? — ^Yes. 

46,110. You paid just now, I think, that the value of land had gone 
up very much owing to the security and peace and order introduced 
by the British Government? — Yes. 

46.120. Tho agents who produced that peace and order are mostly the 
soldiers of the Army, are they not; in the last resort it is the Army on 
which the security and peace of the country depends, is it not? — There 
are soldiers belonging to bhe notified tribes as well as soldiers coming from 
Kngland and Scotland. 

46.121. I am not speaking of any particular soldiers; it is on the 
soldier that the peace and seenrity of the counbry in the last resort 
depend? — ^Yes. 
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45.122. Then why do you call it a political move on tho part of Govern* 
ment to protect the tribes from which these soldiers come; is not that a 
sound piece of wisdom ? — ^My contention is that all the tribes notified 
under this Act are not soldiers, for instamce, one, the Syed, is a piiostly 
caste. Arains are never soldiers, yet they are both notified tribes, 

45.123. You said one of the reasons why the Government had passed 
this Act was in older to prevent expropriation of land owned by soldiers? — 
The soldiers have lost heavily. Take for example the Rajputs. 

45.124. What caste do you belong to yourself? — belong to a non- 
notified tribe, I am a Kayastha 

45,126 Why do you describe it as a political move for the Government 
to try and protect the tribes from which soldiers come? — have called 
this a political move because the Act would have been an economic 
measure or a measure in the interests of agriculture if it had reduced 
indebtedness, or, secondly, prevented expropriation of land, or had been 
in the interests of the scientific development of agriculture; it ha.s doue 
neither of these things 

46.126. You are not answering my question P — And it bas tried to 
protect, though unsuccessfully, those people who ai-o recruited into the 
Army; that is to say, only thc^e tribes are notified who are either 
recruited for the Army or who have influence among thoso people who 
are reernited for the Army. 

46.127. Would it not have been very shortsighted on tho part of the 
Government not to protect the people on whom we depend for the main- 
tenance of peace and security? — ^But I refuse to accopt the statement that 
they depended for peace and security upon those tribes that are notified, 
and I also refuse to accept the statement that these military tribes have 
actnally been protected. 

46.128. Ifr, Calvert: You may recollect that one of the alternatives to 
this Act was to raise the land revenue to a pitch which would take away the 
desire to acquire land, would you prefer to have that introduced? — 
No, I would not prefer that. 

(The witness withdrew ) 

The Commission then adjourned its public s%ftings till Tuesday 
Sth March, 1927. 


Lala Chtlshan Hat, 
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Mr. \V. Roberts, B.So. J 

Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S., ) j . , 
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Mr. C. A. H. TOWNSEND, C.I.E., I.C.S., Commissioner, - 
Jullundur Division, Punjab, and late Director 
of Agriculture in that Province. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.— <Rbshaboii.— (a) When Director of Agriculture, I felt veiy 
strongly that there was not and, I believe, still ia not sufficient co-operation 
and mutual help between bhe Provinces on vanoue problems of research. I 
mention one or two instances of this. The wheats that do well in the eastern 
or Ambala Division of this Province must also do well_ in the 
Meerut Division of the United Provinces, which adjoins it and vice versa, 
Our people at Lyallpur are working out their own salvation in this matter, 
and the people at Cawnporo, the centre of agricultural research in the United 
Provinces, are doing the same, but 1 do not think that the officers at Lyallpur 
and at Meerut have over pooled their results. I also felt that the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture might be more helpful to us than it was. The 
Imperial Botanist, while I was Director of Agriculture, never once came to 
fjytillpur, and this although wheat is by far the most important crop in the 
Punjab, and he was probably the leading wheat expert of India. I think, 
though my information is not up to date, that the admirable work of the 
Central Cotton Committee of Bombay will, if it goes on as at present, largely 
destroy the force of this criticism so far as cotton is concerned. There should 
bo, I suggest, mitatis irmtandis, a Wheat Oomimttee, a Sugarcane Com- 
mittee, &c., working on similar lines. I give yet another instance of lack of 
co-ordination. The spread of kallar is one of ihe problems of Punjab agricul- 
ture. It is also, 1 understand, a serious problem in parts of the United Pro- 
vinces and perhaps in other Provinces also, Butely those working at the 
problem in each Province should meet and compare their methods of attack-* 
mg it, the results they have arrived atb and the like. 

(c) Until very recently, at any rate, fodder crops in the Punjab have not 
been investigated at aU. It is quite time that attention was paid to them. 

Question 2. — Ageioultueal Education. — (viii) School fai^ and school 
plots are useful in this Provmoe, but they should be multiplied enormously. 

I hope the Commission wiU find time to visit one or two of the vernacular 
middle schools that have small farms attached to them. I think it is very 
regrettable that economy some years ago caused the Government grant for 
such school farms to be reduced. As a result, school plots are in many cases 
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being substituted for Ibem. Tbe former are on a much smaller scale tliau 
the latter, and, though of some use, school farms are infinitely more so. 

(x) In this connection, I think it is lamentable that the vacations given in 
Government high schools and some other schools in the Punjab do not co- 
incide with the harvesting periods, when the farmers are most pressed ior 
labour. In fhia Province, there are two busy seasons for the Punjab peasant. 
Dui’ing them farmers always stand in need of assistance and largely enlist 
all available hands, including women and children, to help them : — 

(1) The 16th of March to the end of May. In this period rabi is 
harvested and the sowing of cotton, sugarcane and early fodders is com- 
menced. 

(2) The 16th of September to 16th of November. This is the period 
when the kharif is harvested and rabt is sown. 

So, to help the farmer, his son should get his vacation, if possible, during 
those seasons. The District Board primary and vernacular middle schools, ifc 
is true, get vacation twice a year for three weeks in April and tliree weeks in 
October This is satisfactory. Government high schools, however, have six 
weeks’ summer vacation from the second week of August to the 20 Ih ol 
September The District Board high schools generaUy get tho same. The 
District Board Anglo-vernaoular middle schools generaJly get one month only 
in August. The Municipal primary schools get about ono month’s summer 
vacation. This shows that in too many cases vacations do not coincide wiLli 
the period when there is the greatest demand tor labour. 

Question 3. — ^Dbmonstkation and Pbopaqanda. — The demonstration farms 
in many Punjab districts are, I consider, useful. They are particularly usoiul 
as providing peasants with good seeds and setts in the sowing periods, and 
during my three years as Commissioner, JuUundur Division, a good deal of 
work done by these demonstration farms has oome to my notice. They should 
be multiplied greatly. There should be at least on© in every iehsxL, and if in 
any one tehsU there are tracts of widely differing agricultural cunditionb 
there should be more. Further, I think that the Department of Agriculture 
should, in addition to the large demonstration farm, have a smaller farm, of 
which the size should be the average holding cultivated by one man in that 
district, aind should by actual experiments on it find out if the present mode 
of cultivation rotations, «Sbo,, foEowed in the district are the best possible or 
could be improved upon.* 

Question 4. — Admtnistbation. — (b) Please see what I have already said in 
reply to Question No. 1 (a). The Military OraBs Farms Department of the 
Government of India has acquired much useful knowledge. I think greater 
co-operation should exist between it and the Provincial Departments oi Agri- 
culture than IS, I believe, the case at present. 

(c) Many of the unmetalled or katcha roads of this Province are disgrace- 
ful, hut the Oommunications Board is working at the problem and improving 
them. Every possible stimulus should be given to the Board to continue its 
work. 

Question 6.— Finance; — (b) The Punjab Government has desired that 
i<xecavi should b© made more accessible to cultivators, and 1 have been 
deputed to investigate the matter in the Province. I have not, however, 
yet started my investigation. 

Question 6, — ^Agmoudtubal Indebtedness. — (c) The Punjab Land Aliena- 
tion Act is extremely popular with the agriculturists of the Province. In 
Hossar, a poor district, m which I served for many years, I tbinjr that, had 
tile Act not existed, most of the agricultural land would have long ago passed 
into the possession of non-agriculturists. 

Question 7.-— Fbagmbntation or Holdingb.— The Co-operative Department 
has done admirable work in this Division in consolidating holdings. It is 
ifr. C. A. H. Townsend. 
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extiemely popular, and I personally regard it as the most valuable work done 
by the Co-opeiative Department. I hopo the Commission will see some of the 
work on the spot. 

Question 8. — Ikkigation. — (a) Water is the limiting factor in agriculture 
in those parts of the Province to which canal nrigation has not extended save 
in the sub-montano tracts where the rainfall is heavy, and fairly reliable. So 
every possible oncouragemenL should be given to the Department of Agricul- 
ture in investigating well irrigation. In, however, the Jullundur and 
Hoehiarpur districts in my Division, water level in wells has fallen consider- 
ably in the last thirty years. The reaso.n for this it is impossible to ascertain 
definitely, but Mr. Wilsdon, who works undoi' the Irrigation Department, is 
of the distinct ojiimon that it is due to an excessive number of wells being 
sunk. Incidentally 1 note that I consider it t|Uite wrong that Mr. Wilsdon 
should work under the Irrigation Department. He should work at Lyallpur 
in the closest co-operation with the Department of Agriculture. On this 
matter, 1 feel very strongly. 

Qubstion 18. — Chop Pboteotion. — ^Insecte and rates do enormous damage to 
many Punjab crops. In some samly parts of the Jullundur district, 1 have 
noticed that rats frequently devour much of the young wheat. The Entomo- 
logical section of the Department of Agriculture is working at the problem. 
They should be given all possible encouragement 

Question 16. — ^Vbtbmnaiiy. — (a) The Civil Veterinary Department should 
be under the Director of Agriculture, but the head of the Civil Veterinary 
Departmout should have a free hand, assuming him to be a competent man. 

(6) Veterinary dispensaries are partly under the control of Government 
and partly under the control of District Boards. They are very popular in 
the Punjab, and are being increased as finances allow. But the hilly parts 
of the Province such as Kangra, whore communications are difficult and the 
cattle, as a rule, poor, should get more attention in this matter than they 
get at present. 

Question 17. — ^Agbioultuiuii Industjotbs. — (c) Bee-keeping and poultry- 
rearing are not popular with the average Punjab peasant, because bo despises 
these industries. 

Question 18. — ^AoiuouiiTubaii LAnoun, — In the Punjab, in good years there 
is an influx of labourers from Rajputana to help m cutting the wheat crop 
in lyhe canal colO'nies. Ho special moasure to attract agricultural labour is 
necessary. 

Question 19. — Fobhsxs. — I am strongly of opinion from a recent tour J 
made in Kaugra, a hilly district, that grazing facihties are at present 
gi'autcd to the fullest extent compatible with the proper preservation of 
forest areas. Indeed, in many oases, I think, they have been granted to 
exoesB. 

Question 20. — ^Mabjoitino. — '(d) About ten years ago, we arranged that the 
prices of cotton at Bombay should be posted in the principal markets of the 
canal colonies. The experiment was, I know, very successful when started in 
enabling the cultivator to get bettor prices for his produce. What, however, 
has beoti the fate of the experiment recently I do not know. 

Question 26. — Statistics. I feel very strongly that the recommendatioiw 
of the recent Statistical Oommittee appointed by the Government of India 
arc futile and impossible. During the war I was intimately concerned with 
the crop p’’oduction, particularly of wheaL, in the Punjab. I consider thab 
it is quite impossible to give effect to the recommendations of the Oommittee, 
and that any attempt to do so would be not only useless but harmful. 
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Oral Evidence. 


45.129. The Ghaimuan. Mr. Towneend, you are at present Commissioner 
of the Jullundur Division? — Yes. 

45.130. And at one time you were Director of Agriculture in the Punjab? 
— Yes. 

45.131. Por how long* were you Director of Agriculture? — On and off for 
about seven years. I held oilier appointments during the War and after 
the War I reverted to the same pc^t. 

46.132. You have seen these matters from more than one angle of view. 
"What do you think about the general question of appointing members of 
your Service to the Directorship of Agriculture as compared with the 
obvious alternative? — It depends on the men. If you have a thoroughly 
good member of the Agricultural Service, a man with good executive and 
administrative ability, I should be inclined to put him in; on the other 
hand there is no doubt that some members of the Agricultural Service, 
at any rate, prefer to have a member of the Civil Service as their Director 
rather than one of their own people. 

45.133. In other words, if you have a man with sound executive and 
adminis^ative ability in the Agricultural Service, by all means let him 
be appointed, but if you cannot get such a man, then you must go outside 
that service; is that your point? — Yes. 

46.134. It has been suggested in certain quarters that the Agricultural 
Department in the earlier stages of its development and work has paid 
a great deal of attention to the canal colonies in the irrigated areas in 
gener^, and too little attention to the dry areas. "Would you like to say 
anything about thatf — ^Tihere is truth in the criticism so far as the Punjab 
is concerned, and the reason is more or less obvious. In our canal colonies, 
centred at Lyallpur, we have, generally speaking, much more go-ahead 
and energetic agricultural people to deal with than in the barani tracts, 
and improvement of crops was in them easier than m the latter. There is 
more “ commercial agriculture,” if I might use the expression, practised 
on a large scale in the canal colonies than in the larani tracts; further, 

firms exporting wlieat and cotton tiave ganorally branclies in tKonv, 
^d it is more easy to get into touch with them to find out what aoLually 
is wanted. 

46,136 The Gomimssion has also heen told that although the suggestion 
to which I have referred is well founded, it does not mean that the policy 
of the department or Grovernment was at fault, because it was necessary 
in the earlier stages to justify the creation of the Agricultural Department 
and to popularise agricultural research; the results were much more easily 
and readily obtained in the canal areas, and on the whole it was desirable 
iiiia/b public interest in t]ie csnsil areus should roceive attention P Yos, 

46.136. Is it your view that the time has now come when the speoifio 
ppoblems of dry cultivation should receive more attention?— I think this 
is already being done. 

46.137. I observe that you take the view that the Civil VeLorinary 
^partment should he under the Director of Agriculture, but you axe for 
me immediate head of the Cu'il Veterinary Department, having a freo 
hand, subject to the general control ol the Director of Agriculture ?—• 


46,138. You know the contrary view is very strongly held by some 
persons?— My own view is i^t agriculture in the Punjab is very intimately 
mnnected with the cattle industry from every point of view, and using 
the term apiculture in its very widest sense, I do not see how the Director 
of Agriculture is going to do his work unless the cattle department is 
ilfr. 0, A. S. Townsend. 
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Tinder him. As I say, ihe heivd of the Veterinary Department should be 
given a free hand, but the Dii'ector of Agriculture should control the 
general principles on which he runs his department 

45,130. Do you wish to add anything more to that which is already con- 
tained in your printed noteP — 'No, nothing in particular. 

45,140 I judge from your experience that there has been a want of touch 
between Province and Province in the matter of research and research 
results P — ^Yes. 

45.141. Have you any suggestions os to how that touch might be secured P 
— ^To give an illustration, 1 might mention the case of the Imperial "Wheat 
Expert who for some reason or other best known to himself never went 
to Lyallpur where we had an officer working on wheats. I think that 
such an officer in his or a similar position should, in order to co-ordinate 
the work and to pool the results of research, go round the country and 
discuss matters with local officers who are tackling the same particular 
problems and pool the results thus obtained. 

45.142. 8ir James MacKenna: That argument, I take it, does not apply 
to other members of the Imperial Department P — Not to the same extent. 

46.143. The Chairman : On page G66 of your note, you suggest that there 
might be more touch between the authorities in charge of the Grass Farms 
Department of the Government of India and the Provincial Departments 
of Agriculture. Are you thinking of any purpose to be achieved by that 
touch P — No, I wrote this from my experience as Director of Agriculture, 
I used to consult the officers in charge of the Military Grass farms 
frequently, and I found that their experience was of mutffi value te us, 
especially ivith regard to fodder crops; but whether that practice has 
continued or not I do not know. 

45.144. Sir Kervry Lawrence : Were the results of any investigations 
carried out ever reported to youP — ^No, they were just in the nature of 
general conversations whicth I used to have with these officers. An officer 
in charge of the Military Grass Farm at Ferozepore spoke to- me about 
some experiments he had been making in well irrigation for tube wells. 
I wrote to the Agricultural Eugineer suggesting that he might get into 
touch with that officer, as I thought the latter's experience might be 
useful to him; but whether he did anything in the matter I do not know. 

46.146. Are the results obtained by the Military Grass Farms Depart- 
ment not accessible to the Oivil Department P — ^Dhey never came my way 
when I was Di rooter of Agricultui'e ; the position might possibly be 
different now, but I am not sure. 

45.146. The Chairman'. I see akto, from page 666 of your note, that you 
have been deputed fx> investigate the problem of making taccavi loans more 
accessible to cultivators, and you have not yet started work in that direc- 
tion. What are the terms of yonr instructions P — ^The matter is extremely 
indefinite so far. The Minister for Hevenue desired, I understand, that 
taccavi should be made available in larger quantities to the agriculturist 
with less official red-tape than obtains at present, and required me to 
consider how this object could best bo attained. I might say that onlv 
two or three days ago I made some inquiries on a matter in a tehsil 
(suh-colloctorate) that I was inspecting. I found two gentlemen putting 
down tube wells; each of them had obtained an advance of Its,10,000 for 
the purpose from Government about three months ago. I questioned the 
local tehsildar, .and he told me that whatever money was wanted for such 
purposes was readily forthcoming; and that is also my own experience 
ns Commissioner; if I want any money for the purpose, I always get ib 
from the Financial Commissioner without trouble. 

46.147. Sir Oanga Bam: For how many tube wells did those gentlemen 
receive !R8.10,000 each? — ^I do not know. 
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45 148 The Chairman On page 667, you talk about agricultural indu^ioa 
and you say that bee-keeping and poultry-roaring arc not popular with the 
areraee Punjab peasantj because he despises these industries. Would you 
regard it as an impo'rtnnt contribution towards the economic advancement 
of^the very small cultivator if he could be persuaded to take up some of 
these industries?— It would certainly help; for instance sericulture wo^d 
help the residents m snb-montane tracts When I said the avorngo Punjab 
peasant I was particularly thinking of the Rajput whose oon tempi for 
things like poultry-keeping knows no bounds; one Rajput told me ho would 
rather be dead than keep poultry; ploughing he did not despise. 

46jl49. Mi . Calv&rt . Is it not a fact that the Rajput also dospibos 
ploughing P— Not to any great extent; he considers the best thing is servu'e 
m the Army and the next best to that he considers is ognculturo. 

45.160. The Chairman . I do not quite understaud the imphcalion of 
your words on page 667. You say: ” I feel very strongly that the roconi- 
mendations of the recent Statistical Committee appointed hy the Govern- 
ment of India are futile and impossible.’’ In what direction do you con- 
sider these recommendations futile and impossible? — ^I have road the report 
of the Gommittee in detail, the majority report recommonds that llioro 
should he a census of production of aU kinds throughout India. 1 gave 
evidence before that Committee and they quoted me in their Lloport. 
During the War I was intimately connected with the question of the pro- 
duction of wheat in the Punjab, and I found it was an extremely diflicult 
problem. We took every possible method which suggested itsoll to lind 
out how much wheat we produced. B'mally, I adopted a plan of consulting 
officers of the Agricultural Department, Deputy-Commissioners and important 
cultivators as to what they estimated the wheat crop to be in thoir 
particular areas each harvest, and we made many crop cutting experiments. 
Having considered the results of all these lines of investigation, I framed the 
best possible estimate I could of the total outturn of wheat in the Province 
and went to Karachi, where I checked my estimate with those of the big 
wheat exporting finm. Not infrequently I changed my estimates as n 
result of my interviews with them. But I consider that the sort of oenaus 
of production which has been recommended by the majority reporb of the 
Oommitbee is entirely absurd. If the Government of India were to embark 
on tbis policy, they would have to spend a very enormous amount of money, 
and it would be quite useless. 

45.161. Sir Henry Lawrence : Which Committee is this P — The Economic 
Inquiry Oommittee. 

45,152. Mr. Calvert. That was a reoommendation made in the majority 
rep(^ of that Committee? — Yes. 

46.163. The Chairman : What you say does not refer to the reservatl^ 
of the Minority Report? — No. 

46.164. Are you m favour of crop cutting expei-imentsP — ^Yea; I thifilr 
that many more of them should he made than is the case at present. 

46,166. With regard to the question, of taccavi loans, may I know whether 
in the course of your investigations you are going to take into consideration 
the problem of the co-operative credit society in its relation to taccavi 
loans? — ^Yes; I had a long conversation on the subject with an official of 
the Co-operative Department at Jullundur the other day; he said that 
the money to be distributed should be given to his Department: I said 
that I reserved my opinion. 

46,166. Sir Jam^s MadKeima : I should like to know what impression 
you formed of Pusa during the seven* years that you were Director of 
Agriculture?— It was not of very mudi use to us; it was too far away. 

Mr. G. A. H. Townsend. 
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Afl a matter of fact, I do not know that it could have been of much use 
to us. 

45,167. What is your view about central research as apart from pro- 
vincial research P Do you think there are any problems of the Punjab 
which should be tackled, by a Central Beseai’oh Institute run by the Govern- 
ment of India P — Yes. For instance, the problem of kaUar might well be 
a central research subject. 

46,158. In other woi'da, certain general problems you consider should be 
centrally at backed? — ^Yes. 

46,169. What about my friend Mr. WilsdonP Where would you put 
himP Would you put him. at Lyallpur? — I would put him at Lyallpur 
where there are laboratorios, not so much for Mr. Wilsdon’s sake but for 
the sake of the Agricultural College and other people working there. 

46,100. With regard to the question of placing the 0ml Veterinary 
Ilepartment under the Director of Agrioultuie, have you ever looked at the 
matter from Lho point of view of the profossionol pride of the Veterinary 
DeportmontP — ^Yes, the point was forcibly impressed on me by oificors of 
the Veborinaiy Service when I was Director ol Agriculture 

45.161. Do you not think that in this Piovince, where you have a 
Development Commissioner to co-ordinate all these branches, you might, 
having due regard to the professional pride of the Veterinai*y Depart- 
ment, place this department under the Development Commissioner P — Per- 
sonally I am of opinion that agriculture is a very comprehensive subject 
and has a most intimate connection with veterinary work, and therefore it 
should have the Veterinary Department under it. 

46.162. Why not also have the Co-operative Department under Agricul- 
ture'P — ^No, because that includes many other things than agriculture. 

46.163. Professor Oangnlee: You say on the first page of your note that 
you do not think that the ofiS.oers at Lyallpur and at Meerut have ever 
pooled their results in oonnection with their research on wheat. Could 
you tell us what were the reasons? — The officers were working at some 
distance from each other (say 24 hours’ rail journey) and independently of 
each other. They never met and compared difficulties and results. I think 
they might well have done so. Pusa and the officers of the Imperial 
Department were a long way off; hut I see no reason why the officers of 
the Punjab and the United Provinces Agricultural Departments should 
not have met at intervals to compare results and the like. 

One, of course, understands the difficulties which the provincial research 
workers might have in coming in contact with Pusa itself, hut the point 
here is why could not the Punjab Qcverrunent and the research officials 
co-o]ierate with the United Provinces people. 

45.164. What were the difficulties? — ^It was never even suggested by the 
Government of India or the Punjab Government that they should meet. 
Perhaps I was myself to some extent to blame in the matter for not suggest- 
ing it to them. 

46,186. What do you think of the standard of agricultural oducatiou given 
at Lyallpur P — 1 think it is fairly good ; I ihav© been to Oawnpore and Nagpur, 
and 1 have seen some agncultui’al colleges in England and Ireland; I think 
for an Indian college Lyallpur is pretty good ; but it is not nearly as good as 
an English agricultural college. 

46.166. I think they (admit matriculation students now, do they not? — I 
have been oait cf touch with the department for three years ; I think so, but I 
am nob sure. 

46.167. Would you like to have intermediate science students admitted? 
That would save one year.— I think they will have to do something like that ; 
I should like to oonsider the idea ; it seems to be good. 
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46.168. You ajttacli a great deal oX importanoe, I see, to soliool farms; 
what sort of area would you like to havei attaohed to the ordinary schools ? 
What would be the econoanic unatP — was yesterday investigating what is 
the average size of holding which is cuJ/tivated by a self-cultivating pro- 
prietor in the JuUundur Division. It works out at about five acres in the 
JuUundur district, which as much leas than in the Province as a whole, 
wheiie it mins to two or three times thiat area. I should liko, therefore, to 
have five acres in each school farm, in the JuUundur district. In other 
districts, the conditions vary; in Kangra, where the holdings are much 
smiaUer, you would have to be content with one aero. 

46.169. Do you think the school teachers are, as a rule, capable of managing 
these farms? — ^Phe teachers in charge of these farms have been at the Agri- 
cultural CSollege at LyaUpur for one year. Some of them are auccosaful and 
some are not; much depends on the personality of the teacher; but thoy do 
a certain amount of good. Recently .the Department of Education lias con- 
siderably cut down the amounib of money to be spent on each of thoso farms. 
Government said that they should be of three acres each, and that the land 
should be bought for Bs.360 per acre. I wioto at once to Government and 
said • “ You cannot geb am acre of land for Ra.S60 in most of my Division ; it 
is absurd.” 

46.170. Would you like to see more demonstration farms or would you like 
to develop the idea of carrying on demonstration on the cultivators* own 
land P— There is not a great deal of dif[erenc© between the two if you analyse 
them. But if you can get cultivators who are wilhng to oo-operate whole- 
heartedly with the department and will adopt its suggestions, I think 
demonstrations carried out by the department on the lands of sueflb. culti- 
vators are in many ways prefenable to those carried out on demonstration 
farms; one good reason is that you can move them about from lullage to 
village; you are not tied to one place as is a demonstration farm. They ai’e 
also much cheaper. Dut demonstration farms have advantages of bheir own. 
For one thing, work can he carried on on them for a series of years. 

46.171. Do you think legislative measures are necessary with regard to 
consolidation of holdings or do you thank the voluntary mothod thiviugh the 
Co-operative Departnueut will achieve the desired object P — I think it would 
be very unwise to resort to legislation for this purpose at present; the co- 
operative movement as now doing very excellent work in the JuUundur 
District in the matter lamd has achieved very great successes in many cases. 
In some oases, they are not successful owing to obstinacy and recalci- 
trance of certain men, I think it would be a mistake to have legislation on 
the matter until public opinion on the advantages of consolidation is more 
awake. 

46.172. At the present time, veterinary dispensaries are partly under the 
control of Government and partly under the control of District Boards; do 
you think this arrangement is satisfactory P— .It is not ideal but it works, as 
many things do in India , Government pays the Veterinary Assistant and 
gives large grants to the District Boards. Our veterinary dispexisiirie^i ore 
extremely popular; we have been EEteadoly increasing them, there ia a great 
demand for them in many parts of the Division. 

46.173. You have known this Province for about twenty years or moreP — 
Yes, I know some parts of it much better than others. 

^jl74. Do you think the standard of hving has in any way changed P— I 
think it has risen considerably; ooolaes who years agio never ate wheat, eat 
wheat now. I have no doubt it has risen; ooohes used to eat millets and now 
they eait wheat, which is a miuch better food. It is quite true that prices have 
risen, but wages have risen much more. 

46,175. On the whole there has been a groat deal of improvement? — I 
think so, undoubtedly ; I tihink any fair-minded man would have to say so. 

Mr. 0. A. H, Tovmsend. 
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45.176. Mr. Galvcit: Would you venture any opinion as to the cooiiomio 
value to Jiilluiulur District ol emigration abroad? — If 1 had known you 
were going to ask me that, I should have investigated it All 1 can now say 
is that omigiiation abroad is of veiy great value to the district. An enormous 
amount of money tv Inch is remitted to people in Jullundur from abroad is 
Amenca and Brazil and indeed all parts of the world. I discussed the 
miatter with the Agent of the local Bank at Jullundur; he told me tlie 
amount of money which is remitted to people in Jullundur from abroad is 
astonishing. 

46.177. Sir (janya Bam: Mostly pensions? — No, not so much pensions, 
friends and relations send the money. Many of thfe Jullundur people have 
friends a*nd relations in foreign countrioe, especially on the Pacific coast of 
the United States, who transmit th''usands of rupees to their fathei’S and 
brothers in their home district. 

45.178. Ifr. CdherL: It is a valuable palliative in the Jullundur district? 
— Very much so. 

46.179. Do you reco'llect hearing any complaniL fioun villages hordering on 
Indian States as to wild animals coming in and doing harm?— Such com- 
plaints have not come to my notice. You do not aj-Je mo the question, but 
1 have received grave complaints in regard to Indian States as to protection 
against difvoases of animals, especially in Kangra, one half of M'hich district 
IS surrounded by hill States whach do not inoculate animals at all against 
rinderpest and similar diaca.sof. 1 have writt(ui to the Financial Oom- 
misaioner asking him to try and apply pressure in the matter on these States. 

46.180. The average cultivator’s holding in Kangra as just worked out 
by me is 1-7 acres per cultivabor. Do you think much can be done for 
a man with a small holding like that living by agriculture alone? — I think 
it IS an exceedingly difficult problem. The Kangra district is the poorest 
in my division; 1 have every sympathy with the people there; they did 
magnificently in the War, they are extremely poor and perhaps their 
land revenue assessment is a little higher than that of the people in the 
plains; but how to help them is extremely difficult. I have got a note 
from the Deputy Commissioner as to how the Agricultural Department 
can help them, his Revenue Assistant says that nothing can be done 
for them by the department unless everything is given free I They are 
very conservative, extremely religious and supeistitious and they offer the 
most difficult problem in my Division; it is quite different from anything 
in the plains. 

46.181. It has been said to us that in Kangra, owing to the facilities 
of obtaining wood fuel, cow-dung is not burnt as a fuel as much as in 
the plums districts; would you agree with that? — I have not particularly 
investigated the point, but I should certainly think there is some truth 
in it; wood fuel is obtainable with much greater ease m Kangra than 
in plains districts. 

46.182. The evidence that was actually given on this subject was very 
contradictory; some people say that the cultivators use cow-dung as 
fuel because they cannot get wood fuel, while others say that, when the 
Forest Department provides wood fuel they will not use it but still go 
on using cow-dung. 1 was wond,ering how far the use of cow-dung as a 
fuel is duo to the lack of wood fuel? — I think if there was limitless 
wood fuel available, people would prefer cow-dung for cooking many 
things, because it smoulders and keeps things simmering, which is what 
they want. Indian witnesses can tell you about this better than I can. 
As to Kangra, I think there is no doubt that wood fuel is much more 
easily available there than in the plains, but nevertheless they also use 
a lot of oow-dung fuel. 
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45.183. Mr. Kamai On page 666 of your note, you refer to the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act which you eay is extremely popular with the agri- 
culturists of this Province. This is a question which has some bearing 
on other Provinces and I want to see how far the Land Alienation Act 
has benefited this Province. If it is popular with the agriculturist, is there 
any section of the people with whom it is unpopular? — Thei-e is. 

45.184. Has this Act really served its purpose in the sense of keeping 
the moneylender class down oi is the moneylender class growing in spite 
of the ActP — I do not think the object of the Act was to keep the money- 
lender class down, that class performs many useful functions The object 
of the Act was to prevent the moneylender from expropriating the heredi- 
tary agriculturist of the Punjab and m that object it has bt*en very loi\c,ely 
successful 


45,186. On page 194 of the Memorandum presented to us by the Punjab 
Grover:^ent, we are told, with reference to an investigation of indob Lcd- 
ness in villages, that agriculturist moneyleinU'i's have risen in number 
during the last twenty years or since the passing of the Punjab Land Aliena- 
tion Aot, approximately from 11 to 102, while even non-agriculturists money- 
lenders have risen in the same time from 2G to 44?~I have not seen 
the memorandum. 


45.186. You may take it that, this being a Gevernmeni momoranduni, 
it mnst be correct? — Undoubtedly. 

46.187. If it is correct, I want vou to explain these figures and to 
explain how, in spite of the passing of this Act, during the last twenty 
years or so agriculturist moneylenders have increased from 11 to 102? — ^They 
have certainly received an impetus since the Act was introduced. 

45.188. But still you say the Act has served its purpose? — It lias not 
served the whole of the purpose for which it was started, but that it 
has been very successful on the^ whole I maintained and sfill maintain, 
ana I adhere to my view that it is extremely popular with the aoricul- 
turists of the Province. 


45,189. That is one section of the people? — ^I say the agriculturists: 
you interpret it as you like. I was many years in Hissar where 
most of the agnoulturists, who are Hindus, axe very enthusiastically in 
favour of the Act j they did not look forwai>d with the least pleasure to 
any change of it. ^ 


^,190. U It a pro’rision of this Act that land can be transferred only 
within each district, that is to say, from one man in the district to another 
man in the same district? — A non-agriculturist may sell land to anybody 
he likes and an aCTicultunet may seU land to an agriculturist wherever he 
likes, whether in his district or outside it. I am speaking from memory 
L^diore can sell his land to an agriculturist in JuUundur 


46.191. Mr. Caherti They must be in the same group?— I have not eot 

the Act with me. ^ 

46.192, Professor Gangules: It is confined to the same district ?— Yea I 
find that is so. 


45,193. filr Kamat’ Does not that strike you as a strange provision 
of an Act in the interests of agriculture? Let us take a case in England • 
A retired Professor of Oxford, for instance, wants to do in his reiiMment 
a little farming and wants to buy a piece of farming land in Devonshire • 
prevent him from getting it in Devonshire and drive him to Scotland' 
How would that strike you?— In the first place, I do not think the parallei 
IS complete,- Devon^re is not in the Punjab; our conditions are entirely 
mlferent. If the Act was really a burden on the agriculturists of this 
Irovince, they would have asked to be allowed to sell their land to 
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agriculturists of other districts. They hare not, generally speaking, done 
so. At present, as Mr. Calvert reminds me, they are only allowed to sell 
to agriculturists in the same group, that is to say, to people who belong 
to their own district. 

46.194. Since the passing of this Act, a number of new factors have 
arisen in this Province, for instance, the establishment of the Agricultural 
College turning out agriculturists, the establishment of canal colonies, 
all these things have taken place, and do you think the time has come 
to re-examine tins question at the present moment P — ^No, not at present, 
I can give you reasons for my opinion if you desire it. Tt is that, at 
present, the Hindu-Mahommedan question is very much with us, communal 
feeling is very bitter in this Province at present, and I therefore think 
that it would he most undesirable to raise this matter at present 

46.195. Mr. Darling, who came before us, was of opinion that the 
question should be examined to some extent; would you agree with thatP — 
I think that it would bo most undesirable to raise this matter at present. 

45.196. T will illustrate what I mean by an example: supposing there 
were two ponsons living in an urban area both practising at the Bar, 
supposing ono is classified as a man belonging to an agricultural tribe 
because his ancestors carried on agriculture, while the other is not; one 
can go and grab ton or twenty thousand acres of land though he is living 
in Lahore, wliile the other cannot, do not you think that is an anomaly? — 
Yon say one man can grab land; I would not let either grab. 

46.197. Instead of the word "grab” I would say “take laud,” merely 
on the ground that his ancestors did agricultural work? — Your second 
man can often buy land from somo other non-agriculturist who desires 
to sell, and he can, not lufroquently, find an agriculturist who is veiy 
indebted and wants to sell. In such cases, the sanction of the Oo^mmissioner 
has to be obtained for the alienation. At Julluudnr, I receive, I should 
think, one recommendation per day from one or other of tho fivo Deputy 
Commissioners in ray division for permission to sell land belonging to 
agriculturists to non-agriculturists. If tho Deputy Oominiasioner recom- 
mends such sale, I almost always agree. I mention that point as showing 
that tho non-agriculturist is not absolutely debarred from buying agri- 
cultural laud. 

45.198. But he has to depend on the recommendation of the Deputy 
Comimseioner? — I usually follow that recommendation, and always attach 
great weight to it. 

46,199 Supposing a man goes to America, learns horticulture there and 
wants to help horticultuie here by improved methods, he will have to depend 
by law upon the good will of the Deputy Commissioner? — ^The only Punjabi 
I know who has been to America and learnt horticulture there is Sardar 
Hardit Singh. Government has given him every facility; they have 
appointed him Fruit Specialist. 

46.200. Mr. Boberts : In the year 1899-1900, we had a very severe famine 
in six districts in the South-East of the Province ; Hissar, Gurgaon, Rohtak, 
Karnal, Ambala and Delhi, when a million and a quarter cattle died. Has 
anything been done to your knowledge in the way of increasing irrigation 
in that tract P — was in Hissar for nine years in various capacities. 
Irrigation is slowly increasing there, but I left the district eleven years ago. 
I understand, however, that when one of the big projects for damming the 
Sutlej comes into being there will be more irrigation in that tract. We had 
at one time a big project for bringing Ganges water across the Jumna; it 
was known as the Sai-da project. 

46.201. I think that has been abando^nedP — Yes; but certainly the more 
canal irrigation they can bring into that tract, the better. 
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46.202. As far os you know, no big scheme has been carried outt' — That 
lb correct, but some big scheme may be under consideration i'or the future, 

46.203. There is no reason why a similar famine should not occur:' — 1 
hesitate to say that, because in the last fifteen years the Hysiein of carry- 
ing fodder by rail has been very largely extended in this Province, 

45.204. It wonld be easily met? — At any rate, to a large extent. If a 
Deputy Commissioner sees that fodder is vei-y short in his district, he applies 
for fodder concessions and is allowed to get tho fodder his people require 
carried from various places where it is plentiful at half rates so far as 
carnage by rail is concerned. That practice has been largely eKtende<l in 
the last few years 

45.205. That would he a mitigation? — ^Yes. Cattle W'ould undoubtedly die, 
but it would be a help. 

45,206 Would you be in favour of the establishmout of a largo-.scale 
fodder reserve, if it could he done, in some systematic way? — TJudoubtodly, 
if it could he done. It would be an admirable thing, but it would not bo 
easy to work out. 

45.207. You axe probably aware that the Bhakra Dam project is meant 
almost entirely for these tracts? — Bo I have beard. 

45.208. I understand that the water rates which would have to he charged 
are higher than are allowed by the rules, and that that is what is kocjpiug 
the project hack Prom the point of -view of pi’o-vdding fox this largo area, 
do yo^n think it wonld be a good thing to waive the question of rates? — 
Certainly. Speaking generally, unless the difference in money is very large, 

I think it ought to be done. 

46.209 \^ith legard to the relation between the Irrigation Department 
and agriculture, I think some proposal was made in your time for an 
experimental station? — ^Yes. 

46.210 A station was to be established for studying the problems involved? 
— ^Yes. 


46,211. Yon were strongly in favour of that? — ^Yes. 

think something should be done? — ^I have been out of touch 
with the Agricultural Department work for the last throe years, bub from 
what I knew at the time, I should oer-bainly think so 

45,213 I think you would agree that consolidation of holdings is the 
mam agncultnial improvement that we need in certain tracteP—It is 
undoubt^ly extremely important. Peihaps, speaking generally, our first 
need is^ the provision of water in those parts of the Punjab which have not 
got u-ngatiou, whether from wells or canals, hut after that, I should put 
consohdatiou of holdings, though not in all paits of the Province. 

45,214. Only m certain paits?— Yes, the centre of the Province. 

46,215 Sir Henry Lawrence' You have seen the development of agricul- 
ture on the canal colonies for some years? — On and off 

45, p6. By what method have colonists who were not picviousiy agricul- 
turists been taught to cultivate their land?— I have not given the Sattor 
very close study but I take it they imitated the people who were tbwo 
before. Most of the colonists had been agriculturists before, and those who 

agncuftnrkte! ^ 


45,217 A considerable section of the colonists were pastoral people before? 


46,218. They did not know how to use a plough? — I think thev r>miM 
roughly, and they have gone on learning since then ^ ^ 
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46,219 Has any method of instruction been adopted by Government for 
their improvement? Has any specific plan been tried? — ^None that I can 
remember. There were Agricultural Assistants at work in the LyaUpur 
district and they doubtless gave these people attention, but no special 
Agricultural Assistant was appointed for these people. 

46.220. Do you think more rapid improvement might be made in the 
agriculture of these less-educated people by Government effort? — It must 
be remembered they are generally very backward educationally and very 
averse to adopting suggestions, but the experiment might be tried of 
appointing a special Agricultural Assistant to work among them. He would 
have to be carefully selected and would have to be a Mahommedan, because 
these people are principally Mahommedans. It would be a fatal mistake to 
send a Sikh Agricultural Assistant to work amongst Mahommedans, or vice 
versa. 

46.221. You would have peripatetic demonstrators? — ^Yes. Already the 
Agricultural Assistant engaged on district work is a peripatetic 
demonstrator. 

46.222. You would multiply such men and give them special instructions to 
devote attention to people who were not experienced in cultivation ? — That is 
on the assumption that their lack of experience is very marked. I am 
afraid I did not pay attention to these people when I was Director of 
Agriculture, but if they are particularly backward in any tract it might 
be well to pay attention to them. 

46.223. By the new Sutlej Barrage project, irrigation is being taken to 
areas which have not had perennial irrigation before? — Yes. 

46.224. Is there any scheme now m view for teaching the cultivators in 
those areas how best to make use of perennial irrigation? — ^I cannot teli 
you. One canal that takes off from Ferozepore will irrigate part of the 
Ferozepore district, but that is at present irrigated by what we call the 
Grey canals, and that is the only part of my division affected by the 
scheme. 

46.226. "While you were Director, no scheme for teaching perennial irriga- 
tion-agriculture in advance of the Sutlej system of canals was adopted? 
—No. 

46,226 Do you think it would be desirable that in the case of any new 
schemes this should be done? — The proposal merits careful investigation. 
Prima facie, it seems a good idea, but I would like time to consider it 
before giving a definite opinion. 

46.227. How are you going to teach perennial irrigation in an area which 
has not got perennial irrigation already? — ^Do you mean, teach them how 
to use the water economically? 

46.228. Yes, how to make the best use of it? — The people will find out 
for themselves by a system of trial and error. 

46.229. Can it be done in advance of the scheme? — ^You cannot teach them 
how to use water unless you have the water, and you will not get the water 
until you get the scheme. 

46,230 Have you any places where there is perennial water which can be 
utilised for this purpose in these areas? — None that are not a long way 
off. It would mean taking these people from fifty fco a hundred miles, and 
it would be extremely difficult to get them to go such a distance. The 
Grey canals are not perennial. 

45,231. Is there any irrigation now taken from the Sutlej river direct? — 
Very little, because, as a rule, the banks of the river are very sandy, and 
it is only in rare cases that the actual water adjoins cultivated land. 

T » 
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46j232. It has a shifting hedp — ^Very much so. 

45.233. And there are no places where it runs between j-cnnanont bankaP 
— Except in the hills, not in my division. 

46.234. With regard to inigation experiments, Mr. Eoberts, to nhom you 
referred, put up some scheme. Can you tell us what the character of that 
scheme wasP — ^Theie was a large area at Boda Koru, sojne miles from 
LyaUpur, and the Irrigation Department and Mr. Heberts uore very 
anxious that this area should be taken up and a special olHcer apjxiintod 
from the Imperial Agricultural Service who would study this question of 
the moat economical use of water from every aspect, h-om the point of 
view of the Irrigation Department, from the point of view of ilie aijrioul- 
turist and from the point of view of the physicist. He was to work lu 
close co-operation with the Irrigation Department However, inOiioy was 
the difficulty (the War was on), and what has happened to the scheme I 
do not know. Water is, generally speaking, our limiting laclor in the 
Punjab. We have these very large canals, but no canal colonist is as a 
rule satisfied with the amount of water he gets. We are also getting to 
the end of our possibilities so far as hig canals schemes from rivors are 
concerned, and much more attention will have to be paid in the future than 
was paid in the past to making the right use of such water as we have- 
at present. I am, therefore, entirely in favour of having a big research 
station to deal with this matter, such as that which M^. Iloberl's luontioned. 
It IS most important, and it is regrettable it has heeii ncgleciiHl. 

46.235. So far as you know it has not been established yet? — ^Not so far 
as I know 


46,236. Could you let us have a copy of the scheme whicii was put up 
for the working of this institution It is in the office of the Director of 
Agriculture. 


46,237 Sii Qanga Bam You are having considerable difficulty with your 
water-supply from wells in the Jullundur district? — The waier-levcl has 
fallen, undoubtedly. 

46.238. Is there any emigration from that district in consequence P — tTo. 

46.239. Are not nuuny people now going to Sind because they cannot get 
suffiment water People from Jullundur are certainly going to Sind, but 
T doubt whether they are doing so because of the shrinkage of the water- 
table. I think they would go in any event, because in Jullundur the 
cultivator is enterprising, and when he hears tlhat land is available some- 
where he will go to it. 


45.240. They have been going for some time? — ^Yee. 

46.241. Are not their numbers increasing now owing to the difficulty of 
getting water from wells have not noticed this tendency. 

. Have you not thought of supplementing your irrigation by lift 

irrigation from the Beas river? Have you any scheme for that?— Last 
August, the Beas nver, which runs on the west side of my division and which 
m there raised ahove the ordinary level of the country, nearly bioko its banks, 
ihere is a big bund in the Hoshiarpur district, which it threatened to break. 
Ihe matter Js very serious; at present a staff is investigating remedial 
measures, oj^third of the ^ of which is being paid by the Punjih Govern- 
ment, on^tlnrd by the North Western Railway and one-third by the 
Kapur^ala Durbar If the river were to break through this bvZi, it 
^uld flood an enormous wea of country. In this connection, I recently 
wote a private letter to His ExceUeucy the Governor suggesting it might 
be oonsidered whether an inundation canal run in iihe 7c&f season oo?ld 
^ t^en out of the Beas to irrigate those parts of t(he Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur dieffaricts in which the shrinkage of the water-table was most 
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marked. His Excellency replied that part of the Hoahaarpur district was 
waterlogged (which is undoubtedly the case), but told me to investigate 
the project further. I have wntteax to the Beputy Commissionera of the 
two districts concerned, and they are looking into the matter, but I have 
not yet received their reports. 

45.243. Such a scheme would be quite feasible? — ^Appareartly we could 
only run an inundation canal in the tract for the summer months, and 
whether the contours of the land would allow its construction, 1 do not know. 
A detailed survey has yet to be made. 

46.244. (Sir Thomas Middleton: Do you think that if the Imperial 
Botanist had been stationed at Delhi instead of Pusa, he would have been 
more frequently in Lyallpur? Is it not the distance of Pusa that prevents 
him coming? — ^No. I do not think the then Imperial Botanist would in 
any circumstances have ocone to Lyallpur. 

46,246. Would the other members of the Pusa. scientific staff, if located 
nearer Lyallpur than at present, be of more use to you than they have 
been? — ^I think so. 

46.246. The distance of Pusa is an objection from your point of view? — 
Yes, and the problems there differ from our problems here. 

46.247. Would problems arising at Delhi be similar to the problems which 
arise here ? — The problem of alkali land would be and probably others also. 

45,246. You take the view that the Veterinary Department should be under 
the Director of Agriculture. Assuming personal fitness, would you agree 
that in that case there would be nothing to prevent the chief veterinary 
officer becoming Darector of Agriculture? — ^I theory, I can see no reason 
yvhy I ^ould reply in the negative, but agriculture (in its widest sense) 
includes veterinary work. The converse hardly applies. 

45,249. Just as an agricultural chemist mij^t become Director of Agri- 
culurep — see no reason why he should not. It all depends on the nuan. 

45,260. When you were Director of Agriculture, had you charge of crop- 
cutting experiments, or were these done by the Revenue Department?' — I 
was in dharge of them in those districts in the Punjab in which I had an 
agricultural staff, that is to say in about half of the twenty-nine diistricts 
that lie in the Punjab. 

46,261 Does that method of conducting tliose experiments still continue? 
— ^Yes, I believe so 

46.262. Who actually makes the experiments? Who measures the crop, 
sees it cut and weighs up the produce? — Subordinate Revenue officials. They 
are responsible officers. 

46.263. Officers of the Revenue Department? — ^Yes. I am speaking of 
those districts where the work is done by that department. In the other 
districts, when I was Director of Agriculture, it was done by Agricultural 
Assistants. 

45.264. Had you any opportunity of comparing the value of the crop 
experiments made by the two groups? Would you regard them as being 
equally useful ? — ^They -were both useful, but perhaps I was prejudiced in 
favour of those made by the Agricultural Department. We took more 
interest in it. I made a lot myself. 

46.265. You express a strong opinion, in favour of the school farm as 
opposed to the s^ool plot in connection with vernacular middle schcKyls? — 
Yes. 

46.266. Would you briefly indicate the value of these school farms at the 
vernacular middle schools as compared with school plots? — On the school 
farm everything is done on a rather larger scale than on the school plot. 
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They generally have a well for their own use, and a pair of bullocks. A 
school plot IS miniature to a degree, w'hereas a school farm may be two or 
three acres in extent. 


45.257. The school plot can familiarise the pupils with plants. What does 
the school farm do in additdooi? — For ‘one thing, you can use a Mestou 
plough. 

45.258. You get instruction on tillage with a school farm? — Yes, and you 
cannot get it with a school plot. 

45.259. Is any instruction being given in your school farms on animal 
husbandry P — ^Very little. 

45.260. Any instruction in acoountfaing P — ^The idea of these farms is that 
they should pay for themselves, so that there is a certain amouul of occouiit- 
lug done, but how far the students are made to participate in the work I 
do not know. 

46.261. The school farm is a good deal more expensive than the school plot, 
and I want to see what aie the various things that the school farm can take 

^ ^ hesitate to give you a reply without some thought. But there is an 
officer of the Education Department whose sole duty it is to inspect school 
farms and school plots; he would doubtless be able to furnislli you with nil 
the infoimation and the various details that you may want. 

45,262 How many demonstration stations have yon in the Jullundur 
Division?— Only two, one at Jullundur and another at Perozoporo. 

46.263. How many tehsils have you in the Jullundur District? — Four 
tehsils- 

46.264. Would you like to have a farm in each of these tehsils?~Yei>. 

45.265. At present, you have only two or three for the wholo division?— 
Yes. 


45,266. Have you seen ait any time reports of the Military grass faimiB 
dealing with such questions ^ the value of the different breeds as grazing 
animals? have not t^n Dirootor of Agriculture foi many years uow hut 
I do not remember hartring seen any. ’ 

opportunity of getting any teohnioal information 
which they mght have accumulated ?— I used occasionally to 'b© shown 
round the Military farms and the authorities were always most courteous 
to me. There was certainly no set programme of co-ordination. 

46.268. You expreM strong views in favour of the consolidation of hold- 
ings in certain ^visions. Would you apply compulsion if the owners of say 
oJ per cent, of the affected land were in favour of consolidation ?— No. 

46.269. Not even if 76 per cent, favoured itP— No. 


46,269a. Then under what circumstances would you apply compulsion?—! 
would not apply compulsion at present, m any ciioumstances. 


46,270. Wo^d you pwfer to tiust as at present to the cooperative 
movement Yes, that Department is doing admirable work in this direo- 
tion, and the people are learning the benefits of consolidation without beine 
suhjMt to any measure of compulsion at present. I would not advise com- 

L'Sr i/mZ firr™ 


reference to the question of agriculturists 
^o^-agricultunsts purchasing land, can you tell us whether agricul- 
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45j273. Turning to the question of trade statistics, you know I presume 
that we, in the Punjab, used bo prepare rather elaborate statistics of the 
movement of trade both internal and external, and those statistics have 
been abandoned, have they not? — Yes, the report on internal trade cer- 
tainly. I do not know about that on external trade. 

46.274. What is your opinion about the value of those statistics? — found 
the report on internal trade statistics extremely valuable when I was 
Director of Civil Supplies during the War and also when I was Director 
oi Agriculture I consider that its abolition was most illad vised. The 
internal trade report gave you figures with regaid to the articles imported 
and exported by rail from and to the Punjab and, although the figures were 
not absolutely accuiate, because you have always got the human element, 
yet they were of veiy great value. I protested strongly against its abolition. 

45.275. Would you like to see it reintroduced?— Yes 

46,276 Are you aware of the fact that the Punjab Government is con- 
sidering the matter? — believe they are. 

46,277. Were you Director when two experiments in bee-keeping were 
made, or at any rate have you heard of those experiments? — I cannot 
remember. 

46,278 You do not remember if they were failures? — ^No, I do not. 

45,279. Mr. Galvert: The name of the gentleman was Mr Cousins; 
he tried hee-keeping in the Simla hills, and when he died, there was nobody 
else to carry on the experiments ?— Yes, I remember the case ; he tried the 
experiment only in the hills. 

45,280 Mr. Barron : Have you ever seen any of the honeycombe that come 
down from the frontier? — ^Yes 

46,280a. Is there anything produced in the Punjab like the combs from 
the Frontier hills and Afghanistan? — ^Not so far os I am aware. 

46.281. Would you not think that the climatic conditions in the Punjab 
as a whole were unfavourable for any such scheme as bee-keeping P— Yes, 
I think so; it was Mr. Cousins’ distinct opinion that it should be tried 
in the hills and not in the plains. 

46.282. So that any such proposal would only apply to a small area in 
the hills? — ^Yes 

45.283. The I?aja of Pai (aknnaU ’ What fodder crops are popularly 
grown by bho cultivators round about? — Great millet is very popular; it 
1$ by far the most important fodder crop grown in the autumn season. Id 
the Puuab, it is known as cliari. In the winter season we grow crops 
of the clover family (I think they belong to it) known as senji and Tnaina. 
We also grow lucerne. But charri i.s our most important fodder crop. 
Wheat straw is important also. Oheun is not grown for the sake of the 
gram it produces, but for the straw. 

45.284. Are they in the habit of preserving fodder? — ^Yes, in some parts 
of the Province , hajra stalks and cliar% are often kept for three or four 
years on the borders of Rajputana 

46.286. Is preservation by silo pits popular? — No; it is not known in my 
division. I think the Agricultural Department do a little in that matter. 

46.286. Proper demonsbration is not done? — It has been demoinstrated 
in the Kangra district, but whether anything is really possible in that 
direction I do not know. I do not think so. So far as the Hangra district 
is concerned, fodder is not a serious problem; that district gets a good deal 
of rain. 

46.287. Is there any export of green fodder from these irrigated districts 
to the unirrigated districts in the summer? — Not that I know of. 
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45,288. Do not the people possessing miloh cattle prefer to have thisP — 
Yes, but if you carry green fodder by rail or cart from one place to another, 
it IS no longer green by the time its destination is reached. 

46,289 I am thinking of very short distances in the neighbourhood? — 
Yes, it IS taken short distances by cart; I have never seen it going more 
than five or ten miles. 

45.290. What are the recognised agncnltural industries in tins Province? 
— Hovr do you define agricultural industries? 

45.291. I mean by-indnstries? — do not think theie are any, the Punjab 
agriculturist is a whole-time agriculturist and theieforo does not take up 
side issues. 


45,292. So that, even in the summer, there is enough for him to do? — In 
many parts of the year he does not have much to do, but at other times 
he IS overworked, with the result that when he has nothing to do ho prefers 
to go home and en3oys his dolce far mente by smoking a hookah and 
gossiping to his friend. 

46,293 In your note, you say that bee-keeping and poultiy fanning are 
not taken up by certain castes. Do you not think that they would take up 
cattle breeding? — A good many people in the Province tako to caltlo 
breeding as it la, I regard it as forming part of agriculture. In Hi&sar and 
Bohtak there is much business done in the export of cattle. Many villages 
round Hissar specialise in breeding young stock for sale and inalcu a lot of 
money ont of it. 

45,294. Do you think the Depaitment is doing sufidcient in the way of 
encouraging cattle breeding m this Province? — think they took a very 
wise step in appointing a Cattle Specialist in the person of Mr. Branford. 

45,205. Have you any system, such as the Bombay Presidency are adopt- 
mg, of piemium bulls? — ^No; but the District Boards provide a certain 
amount in their budgets for the pui’chase of, say, ten buUs from the Hissar 
farm at the rate of Bs.250 for each bull; then each year the Superintendent 
of the farm writes to the District Board to send men to take their bulls. 
The hulls are taken away and told ofi to certain groups of villages; they 
are allowed to wander about the villages, and anybody can have his cows 
covered by them. There is no systematic control of these bulls; they are 
allowed to wander about the place just as Brahmini bulls. There are also 
many worthless bulls knocking about. In some districts the conditions are 
different and the bulls have to be tied up. As. to the number of bulls 
obtained by local bodies, the Provincial Veterinary Report shows thab for 
the year 1926-2d local bodies m the Punjab obtained from the Hissar Cattle 
Parm 557 new bulls. 


46,29fi, How many District Boards ai-e there?— There are 29 District 
Boards in the Province. Hissar bulls are not suitable to much of bho 
Rawalpmdi Division; in it the Dhanni breed is popular, and is encouraged 
by Government. 


46,297. Do you think that the Department is takmg suflicient interest in 
protecting milch cows in the big cities in this Province? In other parts of 
India, the gowalas, with a view to increase the milk supply, neglect the calves 
or adopt some other means which ultimately make the milch oow prac- 
Uca% ^eless, the cow beaming entirely dry Is there any such prootico 
here?— I have not studied the question much, but I do not think fim 
practice obtains to anything like the same extent as in Bombay 

(The witness withdrew ) 


Mr. 0. A. JE[. Townsend. 
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Mr. W, MAYES, F.C.H., Chief Conservator of Forests, Punjab. 

(The witness was examined on the note in the Punjab Memorandum on 
“ The Relation of Forestry to Agriculture in the Punjab,” reproduced 
below.) 


The JRelatzon of Forestiy to Agriculture in the Punjab. 

The ai’ea of forest under the control of the Forest Department is 
6,700 squaie miles, or about 7 per cent, of the total area of the province. 
Roughly 2,600 square miles of these foieets are in the plains and 4,200 
- square miles in the hills. Further aieas of waste and forest are controlled 
by other Civil or Military authorities, and there are considerable areas 
of valuable forest in some of the Punjab States. The whole area of forest 
land le not 10 per cent, of the province, and more than half of this 
land is waste, not actually bearing forest giowth. On the continent 
of Europe, one acre of forest per head of population is the minimum 
to make a country self supporting in forest produce, in the Punjab 
as a whole, there may be J acre of forest per head of population, but 
the area is a very small fraction of an acre in the plains where the popu- 
lation IS dense and the forests are few. 

Some idea of the importance of forests to agricultxuralists of the Punjab 
may be formed from the fact that produce to the value of about Bs.SO 
lakhs is removed annually free of chai^ge by right-holders from the 
6,700 square miles of forest under the control of the Forest Department. 
Further large quantities of forest produce are sold at nominal rates, or 
obtained from forests not under the Department’s control. 

Raghts to grazing or grass cutting are those most commonly enjoyed; 
less than 500 square miles of forest are entirely closed to grazing and 
partial closure is enforced in a further 700 square miles only. The value 
of these rights is estimated at Rs.20 lakhs per annum, while about Bs.2 
lakhs IS reahsed annually as grazing and grass cutting fees where rights 
have not been admitted. 

Rights to firewood and timber are next in importance and it is estimated 
that 25 million cubic feet of the former and a million cubic feet of timber 
are removed annually free of charge. 

Apart from these principal rights, there are many others of importance 
to an agricultural population, and the incalculable value of forests in times 
of fodder famine may be emphasized. 

2. Forestry in relation to agriculture needs to be considered separately 
in the plains and in the hills of the Punjab. In the plains, where extension 
of irrigation is making intensive agriculture possible over large areas 
of former waste, some 3,000 square miles of forest have been disforested 
in the past 26 years and 2,600 square miles remain; well over a further 
1,000 square miles of forest are already destined for colonization shortly. 
To take the place of this natural forest about 80 square miles of irrigable 
land has been taken up for forest plantations and a further 60 square 
miles are shortly to be allotted. These irrigated plantations cannot replace 
such large areas of natural forest in all respects, but the much more 
rapid and dense growth of trees under irrigation may replace past supplies 
of firewood and timber, and in the times of real scarcity the plantations 
will supplement the fodder supply. 

The most important questions which arise in the plains are whether the 
proposed area of irrigated plantation is adequate and whether the progress 
of formation (about 40 square miles to date) is sufficiently rapid. From 
an agricultural point of view, it seems not merely a mat^r of replacing 
former sources of wood supply, but of inducing the large agricultural popu- 
lation of the province to take to burning firewood instead of cattle dung 
and using the latter to manure their fields. 
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3 In tlie hills, the relation between foresti-y and agricultuie is different 
and more intimate. The soil is often so poor or tbe climate so rigorous 
that only inferioi field crops can be grown. Rich valleys occur, but new 
fields are constantly being sought on the reiy margin of fitness for cultiva- 
tion, and throughout the Punjab hills agriculturalists are supplementing 
their returns from agriculture by pastoral pursuits and employment on 
forest work. New plots of forest land are constantly being brought under 
the plough, and ordinal ily fitness for permanent cultivation and retention 
of demarcated blocks of forest are the only recognised lestrictions 
Generally, the supply of firewood and timber is adequate, and cattle 
dung, when it is not dropped in the forest, is available for manuring 
the fields: but fodder crops are seldom grown and in the comparatively 
small areas reserved for grass it is cut v^en it has seeded. The popula- 
tion of the hills has been accustomed to rely on the forests for grazing 
and fodder j the people are entirely ignorant of the number of cattle, shwp 
or goats the forests can support, and hopelessly unconcerned regarding 
the quality of live stock they breed. To make matters worse, they grasp 
any opportunity to convert their own trees into cash, how'ever inadequate 
the price, they lop to death trees that yield fodder or litter, and they 
set fire to forests without slightest regard to the fact that they are 
destroying an important source of their own livelihood. These reckless 
and destructive customs are resisted or legulated so far as possible by 
the Forest Department, not only for the good of the people of tho locality, 
but to regulate the drainage of water and prevent erosion, which can 
have such disastrous effects further afield. The silting up of 200 square 
miles or more of rich agricultural land at the foot of the Siwalik hills 
by flood torrents is an historic instance of the results of forest destruction ; 
more recent denudation has resulted from excessive goat browsing in 
the Kangra hills, and in the Hazai’a (North-West Frontier Province) Gabs 
forests have been destroyed and erosion started by excessive loppiing 
for buffaloes. Still further afield from the forests, the regular supply of 
water to the vast irrigation systems of the plains, and the prevention of 
floods are intimately connected with agriculture and forest protection in 
the hills. The projected damming of the great rivers to regulate their flow 
for irrigation purposes will ho enormously more costly, if not impracticable, 
unless forests in the hills are strictly preserved 

4. For these reasons, conservation of the hill forests is of vital importance 
to agriculture throughout the Province, and the bare enforcement of forest 
rules, which sufficed when the population was small and tho people more 
simple, is no longer adequate. Pastoral pursuits for trading purposes 
need to be restricted until the people have learnt to breed betW stock, 
to grow fodder croiis and cut hay instead of grass ‘Jiul to stall feed 
where pasture is insufficient. Apait from this management of the hill 
forests for the supply of timber needs the closest expei't control, not only 
in the demarcated areas managed by the Forest Dcpartinoiiu, but iibcre 
Chiefs of Native States or the villagers have mote or less a free hand. 
Throughout the hiUs, evidence of destruction or deterioration of forest can 
be seen where protection is not strict or the population very scanty, and 
an expert can often detect degradation of vegetulion and denudation of 
soil where worse results are not yet appaient. 

Oral Evidence. 

45,298. The Chau man Mr Mayes, you are Chief Conservator of Forests 
in the Punjab ^ — That is so. 

45,299 I understand you are prepared to be examined upon the note on 
page 184 of the provincial memorandum, namely, the relation of foa-estry to 
agi'iculture in the Punjab P — Tes. 

Mr, W. Mayes. 
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45,300. Do you regard the area of forest in the Punjab, having regard to 
its distribution through the Province, as adequate? — No, I do not at all, 
and especially as regards the distribution; you will see irom these figures 
given here that, roughly, 2,600 square miles of the forests are in the plains 
and 4,200 square miles are in the hills. The amount in the plains is entirely 
inadequate, especially in view of the fact that most of it is now going under 
colonisation. 

45,301 Do you regard your department as responsible for representing to 
Government any inadequacy of that sort? — Yes, certainly. 

45,302. Have you done soP' — ^That has been done and is continually being 
done. 

45,803. The remedy, I take it, is planting? — The remedy in the plains is 
irrigated plantations. 

46,304. 'Would the principal purpose of such irrigated plantations be to 
provide fuel for the rural population P — 'Hardly; I would not say entirely 
the rural population, but the whole population of the Province. 

45.306. Fuel or timber? — ^Fuel and timber; as a matter of fact, the greateJ 
part of the timber comes from the hill forests ; the plain forests do not pro 
vide much timber; they do supply a certain amount of hard wood timbet 
which 19 iieeeagary for certain purposes, most of the constructional timbei 
comes from the hills. 

45,306 Would you contemplate growing constructional timber in irrigated 
areas P — ^No, not necessarily. 

45.307. So that it is mainly fuelP — ^It is mainly fuel, 

46.308 You point out that, on the Continent of Europe, one acre of forest 
per head of population is the minimum to make the counti’y self-supporting, 
and in the Punjab as a whole there may he a quarter of an acre of forest per 
head of population. I take it that the bad distribution of the forest in 
relatiO'n to population aggravates that shortage? — That is so. 

46.309 Are there any schemes afoot for tho planting up of irrigated areas ? 
— There are three at present; in the new Nili Bar Colony, that is, the new 
Sntlej Valley Colony, the Forest Department has been promised three areas 
of 10,000 acres each. One of those has already been allotted, and the other 
two are still under discussion as regards their I'ocahty. 

45.310. Would that area be under jierennial irrigation P — The one that has 
been allotted i& not perennial, but it appears that tho other two will prob- 
ably have to be perennial because there is no suitable land left non- 
perennial. 

46.311. How about the requirements of timber in the matter of water? — 
The forests of Khanewal and Ohichawatin are now in course of formation; 
they have a delta of approximately 4 feet. We only geb khar'if water; we 
get our water from April to September. 

46.312. But year by year all through the years of their growLh.p — Yes. 

46.313. They require as much the first year as they do afterwards P — Yes, 
in fact they require more at first than they do later. The well-established 
plantation of Changamanga receives about 2i feet; that has been established 
about €0 years now, 

46.314. Have you knowledge of efforts that have been made to per- 
suade the rural population to give up the burning of cowdung and take to 
the use of wood fuel? — am afraid not; I think that is more in the province 
of the Agricultural Department as regards the cowdung. 

46,316. No doubt, but 1 thought perhaps the facts have been before you? 
— The fact has always been before us, but I cannot say that I know of any 
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special efforts being made beyond the general principle, so to speak, which 
is more or less enunciated on all possible occasions. 

45,316 Do you think it likely that a cultivatoi who, at any rate, believes 
that he is getting cowdung cakes for nothing, will give up that practice and 
pay even a small sum of money for fuel ? — I do not think it is very likely 
until he IS educated up to the point of thinking more of the cowdung. 

45,317. Have you ever considered an obvious alternative to charging a 
price for the wood, which would be to finance the growing of firewood by 
means of a very small cess on land within reach of the timber, and there- 
after of giving the wood free of charge? — No, I do not think any such pro- 
posal has been made. 

45,318 Do you think that would be feasible? — ^Where would the monej' 
come from? 

46.319. A small cess on the land? — presume that would be possible, yes, 
provided the amount of money was sufficient. 

46.320. Or the cess might he payable by the individual. I am concerned 
to discover whether you have ever thought out the pioblem from the point 
of view of meeting this difficulty, which is universal, of persuading the culti- 
vator to pay anything, however small, for his fuel? — ^No, we have not con- 
sidered that way of doing it 

45.321. Are you satisfied with the degree of touch between your own and 
the Agricultural Department? — I have nothing to complain about; I do not 
know that we are in very intimate touch with the Agi icultural Department 
itself , of course, we are in a very intimate touch with the zamindar in very 
many parts of the Provinoe. As a matter of fact, I cannot remember our 
ever having very much to do with the Agricultural Department itself in 
the course of my service. 

46,822 Has it ever occurred to you that it might be useful to have young 
officers attached for a short period to the Agncultural Department to bo 
posted in districts where agiiculture and forestry problems meetP — No, I do 
not think I have ever felt the want of that. 

45.323 Is your department doing anything to plant up ravine heads and 
ground liable to erosion? — A certain amount is being done in the Pabbi 
plantations. Ton mean on the lines of the Oawnpore and Etawah work in 
the United Provinces p It is not quite so promising in the Punjab as it is 
in the United Provinces as regards that kind of work. 

45.324 Have you problems of erosion?— Yes, we have very serious problems 
of erosion in the Punjab hills, in the whole of the low hills in the Punjab 
the erosion is veiy serious indeed. 

45.325. Oan your department do anything towards solving that problem? 
— We do our best to protect the forest growth, which is the best way to pre- 
vent erosion. Plantation is both very difficult and very expensive in places 
of that kind. 

46.326. Are you satisfied with what is being done? — I should like to see 
more done in the matter of protection of forest growth outside the areas 
which are under the Forest Department. 

46.327. Would that protection amount to the prohibition of grazing .P — 

The restiiotion of grazing " 

46,323. That is the main protective measure? — ^Yes, that is the main 
measure, particularly with reference to the browsing of goats. 

45.329. Have you shifting cultivation P — Not to any appreciable extent. 

45.330. That practice is not responsible for the deterioration? — No, there 
is very little now; there used to be a certain amount, say, twenty or thirty 
yeexs ago, hut there is very little of it now. 

Jii. yy. Mayes. 
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45,351 Have tlie JSdtuc States within the boundaries of and adjacent to 
the Punjab Poiest Departments of their own? — ^Yes, most of the larger 
States have. Kashmir, of course, has a very large Forest Department; 
Chamba has a Forest Department of its own, so has Mandi, and the larger 
of the Simla Hill States have forest staffs. 

46.332. Is it within your knowledge that erosion is either taking place or 
threatening on an important seal© in certain of these Hill States P ^Yes, in 
some of them, 

45.333. Control is not sufficiently effective.® — Control is not sufficiently 
strict. 

45.334. Could you give us any statement showing a comparison between 
the value of timbei which might be grown on canal land and the value of 
the land for crops P — can give you figures to show what we expect to get 
out of an irrigated plantation; we expect to get out of an irrigated planta- 
tion a net profit of Ils.25 per acre per annum after paying all expenses ; that 
is the actual figure for the present Changamanga plantation, which is the 
only one we have in full bearing now; I should add on to that Rs.3 which 
we pay for water rate, which makes Es 28 actual return to Government, 

46.335 Professor Gangulee-. After how many years.® — This plantation has 
been going now for 60 years ; it is thoroughly well established, but we expect 
to get that return after the first twenty years. 

46.336 The Chairman When do you get your first cuttings ^ — At the age 
of fifteen years with a new plantation, and that is afterwards generally 
raised to twenty; the normal rotation for a plantation is twenty years 

45.337 Broadly speaking, does that mean that no private person is likely 
to undertake the planting of timber in irrigated areas p — I do not think it 
IS in the least likely. 

45.338. But at the same time, provided Government is successful in 
conducting operations, as you point out, no loss need be incurred after 
fifteen or twenty years? — After the first fifteen years the plantation is in 
full hearing and should give about Hs.26 per acre per annum profit. That 
takes no account of the capital value of the land that remains in our hands. 

46.339. Mr. Colvat Or of the compound interest on the capital outlay 
during the first fifteen years? — No, that has been wiped off by interim 
revenue. 

46.340. The Cha'rman So that your He. 26 per acre per annum is clearly 
net profit? — That is clearly not profit. I can, as a matter of fact, give you 
the figures; Lhie is the estimate for a plantation of 10,000 acres; this puts 
the formation period at twenty years; tho total coab of formation will be 
6i lakhs, the cost of irrigation will be 8i lakhs; that is 16i lakhs The 
total interim revenue in those twenty years will be 17j lakhs; so that there 
is a balance on the right side even during tho period of formation. 

46.341. Is there no plant which will give fuel before fifteen yours in this 
climate? — Not sufficiently largo fuel; a plantation begins hearing in the 
sixth year, it is thinned first in the sixth year, but that produces very 
small brushwood, suitable, of course, for the purposes of the zamiadar 
but not for other purposes, and we have to think of the other purposes. 
As I said, these plantations are (required for the entire fuel supply of the 
province, which includes the towns and the military demands which are 
very large, for those purposes larger stuff is wanted. 

45,342 At what figure do you value grazing rights? — 20 lakhs, is it 
not? — About that. 

46,343. On page 683, 20 lakhs a year is shown as the value of the rights to 
grazing and grass-cutting, and 2 lakhs as grazing and grass-cutting fees 
where rights have not been admitted? — Yes. 
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45,344. Wliat is the position there — ^That means those foiests in which 
rights have not been a<hmitted iindei' the forest settlement Every reserved 
and protected forest has a settlement, in which all rights are recorded. 
Rights are ordinarily free, but where there are no rights people ai’e 
allowed to graze their animals on payment of fees. 

46,346. So that the 2 lakhs are a'eahsed where there are no rights P — 
Yes. 

46.346. Sir Oanya Sam. • Do these hill people consider the proximity of 
your department as a means of oppression or of help? — I am afraid they 
do not like us very much. 

46.347. Should not you conaidei how to make yourselves more popular? — 
We do our best, but it is uphill work. 

46.348. Do you not think your guards are responsible for the trouble? — 
Very possibly, but I think that is so with the subordinates of all depart- 
ments. 

46.349. The subordinates of other departments have to deal with more 
intelligent men? — iNot necessarily, surely? 

46,360 What pay do you give your guards? — ^Rs. 16, Rs. 18 and Rs. 20. 
There are three grades. 

46.361. Could you not remedy the evil by increasing their pay slightly? — 
The remedy is being apphed now, in the shape of bettor supervision. 
We have increased our superior staff m the last few years, and the result 
has certainly been an improvement in the behaviour of the subordinates. 

46.362. Have you any hills on which no trees grow, and hnvo you tried 
any terracing system there? — We have tried teiracing in the Pahbi, and wo 
have also tried a certain amount in the Ambala district, but without 
success. 

46.363. Why? — Because the rainfall there is too heavy j all the trenches 
are swept away by the first monsoon. 

45.364. It depends on the terracing. Was it sloping outside or inside? 
— am afraid I cannot tell you, but the rainfall in that part of the world 
is too heavy for work of that kind. 

46.366. In the new forests, do you allow interculture of potatoes or any- 
thing hke that? — ^Very seldom. 

46.368. Do people not apply for it? — ^No Do you mean in the high 

lulls? 

46.367. Yes? — They never ask for it Generally speaking they have as 
much land as they can look after. 

45,358. Do you keep nurseries from which you can supply walnuts for the 
people? — No. We have orchards for apples, pears and so on from which 
we supply grafts. 

46.369. You do not have walnuts in the high hills? — No. 

46.360. They make a very good food and can be exported. People have 
asked me if they can get small trees for planting? — ^We have three nurseries 
for supplying grafts, hut not for walnuts. They would not come to us for 
waluuts, because the jungle walnut is not good to eat. 

46.361. Sir Thomas Ahddleton- You point out that, in the Punjab there 
IS only one quarter acre of forest per head, as against an average of 1 acre 
m European countries. Is your one quaiter acre comparable with the one 
acre you find in those countries? — ^No, not at all. 

46.362. A large part of your forest area is under grass?— Under scrub, 
not much of it m merely under glass. What is not under timber is mainly 

Mr. W. Mayes. 
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under firewood forest. In Europe, however, it is generally high forest, 
healing timber. 

45.363. So that your proportion of timber is really very much less than 
the one quarter acre suggests P— -Yea. 

46.364. Is there any system of forming plantations in your Oanal Colonies ? 

'W& are forming them now. "We have five under formation at the present 

moment. 

46.366, Are you attempting to form enough to provide one acre per head 
of the population there? — We have not worked it out to that particular 
figure. We are attempting to supply the entire requirements of the Punjab, 
but we have nothing like so large an area as we require for that purpose. 

3.000 square miles have been disforested in the past 26 years, and well 
over 1,000 square miles more are going to be given up for colonies. Those 

4.000 square miles are all situated in the plains Those forests are the 
ones which used to supply practically all the firewood requirements of the 
Province : the towns, the military (which is a very large demand) and, 
to a smaller extent, the agricultural demand Those have now gone, or 
aro in process of going. We do not see where the supply of fuel is coming 
from when those have gone, because, of our plantations, there is only 
one in full bearing now. Five more are in formation, but even when they 
are in full bearing, they will not be in a position to supply the whole 
of the demand. 

46.366. Are your plantations “plantations” in the strict sense P Are 
you planting trees? — They are entirely artificial The trees aie sown and 
planted. They are created out of absolutely bare land. 

46,367 Are there any areas enclosed with the object of getting natnral 
regeneration? — Not in the plains. 

46.368. That is impossible? — Regeneration is mainly natural in the plains, 
but it is coppice. 

46.369. What are the trees you usually use? — Shishain and mulberry in 
the plains 

46.370. Which are the best trees for withstanding salt in the Punjab? — 
We are still experimenting with regard to that. We have had a cerLam 
amount of success with shisharru. Kikar stands the salt to a certain extent, 
but suffers badly from frost. We are trying various species of eucalyptus, 
and some seem to be promising. 

46.371. We saw a number of trees on the Ferozepore road yesterday which 
had apparently died from salt?— There are a number of causes from which 
trees may die; I would not like to give an opinion as to why they died. 

46.372. Sir James McteKenna: I understand you have been Director of 
the Research Institute at Dehra Dun? — ^For seven months in 1923, 

46,373 Were you previously on the staff there?— No, I had never been 
there before. 

46,374. The work there is divided into two branches, research and educa- 
tion ? — ^Yes. 

46,376. Are the educational arrangements affected to any great extent 
by the advanced training of forest staff now given? — All the education 
side has been altered by putting the Imperial Service officers there for 
training and abolishing the class for Provincial Service officeore. In my 
time there were classes for the Provincial Seivice and for Rangers only. 

46,876. Was the teaching and research staff distinct in your time?— 
The teaching staff was distinct, bub a certain number of research officers 
gave lectures on their own work. 
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45.377. Is the teaching staff more or less peimaueut? — No, it vras not m 
my time. 

45.378. There was a constant inflow of officers from the Piovinoes to 
Debra Dun'. Is that on the teaching or the research sideP — iBoth, but 
more on the teaching side. 

45,370. What, as a rule, is the period for which an officer from a Piovince 
IB recruited for the teaching sideP Five years? — I cannot tell you. Some 
men have been there longer than others. 

45,380. I wondered whether you knew the policy with reference to draft- 
ing in men fi-om the Provinces to Dehra Dun. They go back to their 
Provinces as Coniservators ? — 'The object is not to allow a man to remain 
at Dehra Dun so long as to get out of touch with actual forest conditions. 
He goes back to his Province as Divisional Forest Officer. We want to keep 
up the touch between the actual forest work and the teaching work as 
much ai3 possible. 

45,331. Do jou think that reacts also on the officer and is of considerable 
help to him whon ho goes back to his ordinary work P — I would not say 
that, but the converse is true, that a man who has been a Divisional 
Forest Officer makes a better instructor than one who has not. 

46.382. On the other hand, would I be correct in inferring that there is 
a more or less fixed research branch? I am thinking of Mr Pearson, who 
was there lor many years? — Yes. 

45.383. Your Entomologist also has been there a long tuneP — And our 
Botanist.- 

46.384. Otherwise, resenarcb and teaching are kept up by a constant inflow 
of selected officers from the Provinces? — Yes, but the research branch is 
tending to become more permanent, while the teaching staff is not. Tu 
is not the policy to make the teaching staff permanent. 

46.385. The amount of teaching done by the research staff is limited? — 
Yes, limited to special lectures on special subjects. 

46.386. Professor (Jangulee • Have you any facihtiea for forest ro.scarch 
here? — ^No, nothing to speak of. 

46.387. Have any steps been taken to stop erosion on hillsides? Have 
any experiments in that direction been made? — We have done the tiench- 
ing work Sir Gkinga Ham referred to in two places. As I said, it was a 
failure in one and more or less a success in the other, 

46.388. Is that experiment being continued? — ^Tes, in the place where 
it has been successful so far, 

45.389. Are experiments being carried out in the reclamation of land 
already seriouslj' eroded P — There is no need for experiment in that 
direction j we know exactly what we want to do, but the difficulty is to 
do it. As I said before, the principal thing to do is to restrict the 
browsing of goats and similar mjuries. In the Punjab, if you give nature 
a chance she will do these things herself. 

45.390. With regard to the large area that was silted up as a result of 
forest destruction, I think a Bill was passed to take possession of this vast 
aieaP — ^No, I do not think it was for that. There was the Ghos* Act, but 
I cannot tell you many details about that because the Forest Department 
had nothing to do with it or its working. 

45.391. I am concerned to know whether that area has been afforested 
at all? — No. A few plots where closure to grazing has been effected have 
been considerably improved, but generally speaking the closure has not 
been sufficiently effective and not much good has resulted. 


* The Punjab Land Preservation (Ghos) Act, 1900. 
Mr. W. Maves. 
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46,392. Is it the intention of Gkiverninent to afforest the whole area? — 
No. I do not think it is necessary to afforest the whole area. All that 
IB necessary is to prevent the forest giowth from being injured. 

45.393 You would depend on natural growth P — Yes 

45.394 You say that the villagers set fire to the forest. Have you many 
cases of that? — Not quite so many as vre used to have years ago, but a 
great many. 

45.396. Do they do it deliberately? — Yes, generally in forests on low 
hills, with the object of improving the grass crop by burning off the 
old grass and so on. Generally, therefoa-e, we try to burn it ourselves 
before there is a sufficient accumulation to make the fire very bad. We 
burn it ourselves every other year. 

46,396 On page 684, you say the bare enforcement of the forest rules 
is no longer adequate. Do you think it is necessary to revise the forest 
rules? — I do not know what was at the back of my pieilecessor's mind 
when he wrote this. It may be necessary to tighten up the rules in some 
respects. 

46.397. Could you say what percentage of the forest nroii is under 
the Forest Department and what percentage is under the civil and military 
control ?— There is not much under the military authorities, 

46.398. il/r. Calvert- What is the explanation for the much laiger number 
of cattle grazing in the Punjab forests as compared with other Provinces? — 
I do not know, except that practically all the cattle in the neighbourhood 
do graze in the forests whereas that is not the case, I understand, in 
any other Province, 

45,399 On this question of forest per head of population, the opening 
paragraph of the note says that there may be one-quarter of an acre 
per head of population. Does that mean Government notified forest? — 
It means all kinds of forest, including all the scrub jungle. 

46,400. In the Punjab, is practically all the area under your control 
opened out to grazing or cutting of grass? — Nearly all, only 60 square 
miles out of 6,700 is not open to grazing or grass cutting. 

45,401 Is the fuel available from the Changamaiiga reserve auctioned? — 
Yes. 

46.402. Is it auctioned so that the rural population may also buy it? — 
Anyone who wishes to buy it may do so; ordinarily the minimum ’ot 
is 1,000 cubic feet. 

46.403. What about the smnllor branches? — They are left to lie on the 
ground for anyone who wishes to take them away, free. 

45.404. There was a case, was there not, in Kangra, in which as an 
experiment the forests were taken away from your departmental control 
with a view to having a more popular management? — Yea. 

46.405. What happened? — ^What happened was that the staff which was 
employed on these forests was of course employed in the civil department, 
and after a year’s management the Legislative Council refused the vote 
for that, with the result that the forests were handed back to us. 

46.406. Was there any attempt to discover the results of popular control? 
— Hardly, I should say; I do not know that it was liked any more than 
the Forest Department control was liked. 

46.407. But practically the attempt to hand over certain forests to 
popular control was killed by the action of the local Council? — Yes. 

46.408. Mr. Boberts ; Could yon tell na anything about the attempt to 
Afforest the Hoshiarpur and Umballa Siwaliks? — A certain amount of 
work was done in the Umballa Siwaliks by way of trenching and sowing, 
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on the lines of the work done in the neighbourhood of Cawnpore and 
Etawah and it was all swept away by the first monsoon. Such work 
cannot be carried on in a countiy with a heavy rainfall such as we have 
in the Hoshiarpur Siwaliks. 

46.409. Have you any suggestions to make as to how it could be carried 
outP — I have said before I am in favour of the attempt to leave nature 
to do it for us by means of closure to grazing and fires If the areas 
are closed against grazing and fires, you may be pretty sure that nature 
will very soon reclothe them with forest growth and stop the erosion, 

45.410. Regarding irrigated forests, I think you mentioned, iii reply 
to the President, that they do not pay as well as the crops of the oidinary 
agricultural land? — I do not think 1 said that I gave a figure of Ils.2d 
or Rs.28 per acre per annum profit; I do not know what the profits on 
the ordinary agricidtural land are. 

45.411. Assuming it to he the case that the profits from crops are bigger, 
wonld you have any objection to your forests being some distaiico away 
from mandx towns P — No, I have no objection to that as long as the plantar- 
tions are given good soil, are sufficiently well commanded, and are alongside 
the railway. 

45.412. You get watei only the in summer ? — Kharif water. 

45 ^ 413 , — ."Would there be any objection to your going to the upper reaches 
of the canal P — None, so long as those three essentials are fulfilled. 

45.414. Have you any suggestions at all with regard to village woods, 
that IS with leference to the supply of fuel? — ^They are not as a rule very 
promising, at any rate, I have never heard of any village forests being 
a success in the Punj'ab. 

45.415. Youi depaitment has not taken up this matter? — No, there are 
no village forests of tliat kind in the Punjab. Of course, in countries 
like Prance and Germany, there are communal forests which are veiy 
well managed and are also very profitable, but tbe people of this country 
have hardly advanced in education sufficiently far to be able to manage 
the forests in that way. 

45.416. Sir Ganga Bam Have you tried to grow English oak? — Yes, 
in Gora Gulh, Dulbousie and other places. 

45.417. Why should not the old oalts be replaced altogether P — ^You mean 
replace the indigenous oaks by English oaks? That is rather a large order. 

45,318. Are you trying it? — No. 

45.419 Because you know that all the indigenous oak is being turned 
into charcoal P — Y'es, very largely, but there you come into the question 
of getting the wood oat when you have grown the oak. 

45.420 You know that there are three kinds of gum which are exported 
from all over the country Do you produce all of them in the Punjab? — No. 

45,421. We have been told in evidence by an eminent scientist in the 
person of Dr, Fowler that all the rank grass can be converted into organic 
nitrate, into solid organic matter? — ^But the cattle eat all our grass. 

45,422 1 am talking particularly of rank grass found on the banks of 
the canals, that is reed grass P — The Forest Department has not anything 
like that 

45.423. Would you like to see any research being started in this direction? 
— ^Research on that subject is being carried out at Debra Dun. 

46.424, For fertilizers? — I am not sure about fertilizers. 

46,426. Do you get good income from myrobalans? — ^There are none in 
the Punjab. 

Mr. W. Mayes. 
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45,426 Can you tell me the name of any tree which will not cast an 
in 3 urious shadow on the crops if you grow it on the edges of fields? — 
I am afraid I cannot recommend any tree that will not cast any shadow? 

46.427. I mean an injurious shadow? — ^You mean a tree that will only 
cast a light shadow? 

45.428. For instance, under lalul the crops will not thrive Oan you 
give me the name of any such tree? — I think the best one would be 
Eucalyptus Gitriodora. 

46.429. Do you supply railway sleepers? — ^Yee. 

45,480. Do you meet the entire demand? — No. 

45,431. How much do you produce? — Only about a lakh a year. 

45,431 Have you considered the question of cactus as a food for cattle? 
— ^We have no cactus in the forests of the Punjab; there is plenty on the 
Dalhousie road and other places, but not in the forests. 

45.433. Have you any transport arrangements for bringing fuel by small 
railways? — Yea, we have a tramway at Ohangamaiiga. 

45.434. I know that, but I want to know about the hills? — No. 

45.435. The Ohaxrman' Sir James MacKenna asked you one or two ques- 
tions about Dehra Dun. If and when forestry becomes a p-rovmcial subject 
in all Provinces and a transferred subject as well, do you think it likely that 
Dehra Dun will retain its position as an All-India Imperial centre? — That is 
rather a difficult question bo answer. I certainly think that it would he 
difficult for it to maintain such a position. 

45.436. Meantime every Forest Officer in India looks to Dehra Dun as the 
centre of his professional interest? — ^Yes; I think myself that anything which 
destroys co-ordination between the Provinces, will react very seriously on 
Dehra Dun. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. W. H. MYLES, M.A., Professor of Economics, Punjab 
University, and Honorary Secretary, Board of Economic 
Inquiry, Punjab. 

Note on the Board of Economtc Inquiry, Punyah. 

The Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab, was instituted as an Official 
Board in 1919 The Constitution of tho Board is given in Appendix A. It 
was originally contemplated that there should he a Joint Board and two 
Sections, one dealing with Rural and tho other with Drhan questions. These 
throe still exist on paper, hut the activities of the Board have come to centre 
almost entirely round the Rural Section. 

The President of the Joint Board was not, as far as I can see, legislated 
for on papor. After Sir John Maynard had acted for a short time, Lala 
Harkishen Lai, as Minister of Agriculture, was appointed, and on his rebir- 
ment as Minister he was nominated Chairman by name. He is still nominally 
President of the J oint Board, though, as a matter of practice, it, as a body, 
has ceased to function The Senior Secretary to the Financial Commissioners 
IS Secretary to the J oint Board, and the annual Budget demand of the Board 
is still submitted through him. 

As originally constituted, the Chairman of the Rural Section was the 
Financial Commissioner (Revenue) The large number of changes which took 
place in the incumbents of that post from 1920 to 1922 led the Board to 
approach Government with the request that the Chairman of the Rural 
Section should be no^minated by name and not by office. This request was 
acceded to, and in 1922 Mr. C M. King, O.S I , C.I.E , I.O.S., was, on the 
lecommondation of the Board, appointed Chairman (vice the Financial 
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Commissioner, Eeveniie, ex officio). The Section appoints its own Secretary. 
Mr. J H Towle was Secretary of the Rural Section from 1920 to 1922 ami 
was succeeded by Professor W. H. Myles 

The Chairman of the Urban Section is still, as originally contemplated, the 
financial Commissioner (Development). The Honourable L. Manohar Lal^ 
the present Minister for Education, acted as Secretary of the Section from 
1920 till 1924, when he resigned. The Section elected Professor W. H. Myles 
to fill the vacancy. 

2. The most important change which falls to be noted is the conversion of 
tlie Board from an official to a non-official body. This change was made at 
the instigation of Sir Patrick Pagan. Difficulties arose with the Accountant- 
General in connection with the payment of hills to non-official investigators 
Further it was obvious that no research work worthy of the name could be 
•done on a grant of a few thousand rupees which was voted in April ana 
which lapsed if not spent within the following twelve months. Government 
was, therefore, approached with the request to make the Board a non-offioial 
hody and this request was granted in 1922, though it was not till March, 
1924, that the Board was able to open its own account with the Imperial 
Bank of India. 

3. The subsequent history of the Board may be briefly told. The Rural 
Section has forged ahead. Prom 1922 to the end of 1924, little actual field 
work could be undertaken because in 1923-24, during the period of acute 
financial stringency, the grant made by Government was cut down to some 
Rs .5,000, and the unspent surpluses of the previous years had lapsed. 
Systematic preparation was, however, made during this time for undertaking 
a comprehensive scheme of work which was begun as soon as the finances 
pel muted. A questionnaire was drawn up for villages inquiries, and plans 
made for conducting other work. The results of part of this work have 
already been published, a considerable portion is now in the press, and 
investigation is still proceeding. It is our present intention to conduct a 
village survey in one village in each of the 29 Districts of the Province 
Thirteen of these are either in prepress at present, or have been completed, 
A list of work already published, in the press and forthcoming is attached 
as Appendix B. 

By 1922, the Urban Seotion of the Board had gone quietly to sleep. 
Attempts to resurrect it since that date have, for various reasons, not met 
with much success. 

The Joint Board during the same period has also ceased to function. The 
•only raison d’etre for its existence was to combine the budget demands 
of the two Sections, and to allot the grant received between the two. With 
a sleeping Urban S^tion the need for a Joint Board practically disappeared 
and in practice its functions have been largely taken over by the Rural 
Section. 

4. In some respects the original arrangement, as modified by Government’s 
letter declaring the Board a non-official body has been eminently satisfactory. 
There is an advantage in economic investigation being conducted by a non- 
official body not out to prove the existing system of administration the best 
that human brains can devise — a challenge which, rightly or wrongly, would 
undoubtedly be levelled against the work of an official body — ^yet safeguarded 
by the fact that the Board contains a number of officials ready to cry “ hands 
off I ” when anything sacred to the heart of the official is ohalleng^. Prom 
the standpoint of its field work I personally feel — ^though there is a difference 
of opinion on this point — 'that the non-official investigator, though, to begin 
with, he may he less well-informed than the investigator borrowed from some 
Government Department, has many ad,vantageB and in the village is most 
likely to get nearer the truth. It is possible, also, to organise a systematic 
programme of work with even small grants if there is no fear of their lapsing 
when not spent by the end of the financial year. The finance has been 

Mr. W. JS. Myles. 
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simplified, and it has been found possible to employ non-official investigators- 
and pay their bills without securing Government authority for eaoh disburse- 
ment — Government being, of course, safeguarded by the account of the Board 
being annually submitted to it after sciutiny by a certified auditor. Further, 
the fact of the Board being non-official may have enabled it in the past to 
procure services gratis which it might not otherwise have done, e.g , those 
of the Honorary Secretary and those of Members-in-Oharge of investigations 

6. At this stage it may be convenient to sketch the procedure adopted 
by the Board zn the conduct of its inquiries, "When work on any problem 
IS contemplated it has grown to be our practice to refer the matter to a 
Sub-Oommittee for report. If their opinion is in favour of an inquiry 
being undertaken, they aie entrusted with the task of putting forward a 
workable scheme, if possible in' ifiie form of a questionnaire. Not till this 
has been done is an investigator appointed. It has been our practice in 
the past to advertise for investigators, though, at the moment, we are 
trying the experiment of borrowing a man on deputation from the Revenue 
Department or the Agricultural Department of Government. On the 
advisability of this latter move there is a distinct difference of opinion 
within the Board. The minimum qualification for an investigator is that 
he has taken his B.A., though M.A.’s and B.Sc.'s in Agriculture are 
preferred. The investigator is set to work under a Member-in-Charge, 
who supervises his work and is expected to put the report into a form 
fit for typing for circulation to members. Before the report is passed for 
publication, the suggestions and critioisma of members are considered, 
preferably by a Sub-Oommittee, the recommendations of which are then 
considered by the Board. No claim is made that this is a perfect system — 
in fact it entails a oonsiderable amount of work on the part of members — 
but experience has shown that it does admit of getting the work done under 
adequate safeguards, and so ha* been adopted. The procedure has two 
disadvantages ; (a) that the investigator is generally an untrained man ; 
and (b) that it throws more on the members of the Board than the Board 
perhaps has a' right to expect. Each of these will be referred to more fully 
later. What should not be lost sight of, however, in any re-organisation of 
the Board is that so far the method has worked. The man who is in many 
ways most competent to make real contributions to our economic knowledge 
of the Province is the official getting on in his service and there is a 
tremendous advantage in much of our work enjoying the advantage of his 
supervision with all his accumulated experience. No one oan read, for 
example, our Amritsar village survey which was supervised — re-Avritten as 
it happened — ^by Mr. King without recognising what al report of this nature 
gains as a result of the investigator working under a man with a first- 
hand knowledge of the District. At tlie same time one of the problems of 
tho Board in future must be to stimulate the interest of the public in its 
work. This is not an easy task and up to date the bulwark of the Board 
when there has been actual work to ho done — I do not here refer to 
attending meetings and talking — ^has been, with one or two exceptions, the 
official 

6. Dp to the present, the Board has been solely dependent on Government 
for its funds. The Government of the Punjab has, except in the particularly 
bad year 1923-24, been generous in its response. A Statement showing 
the annual grants made by Government since 1920-21, and the annual 
expenditure of the Board since that date, is attached as Appendix C. 
The “ Income and Expenditure ’’ statement of the Rural Section of the 
Board for last year is attached as Appendix D. It should be particularly 
noted that the bulk of the expenditure falls tmder the Headings “ Salaries ” 
and “ T.A.” to Investigators and “Printing,” and that the overhead 
charges are extremely small. This is accounted for by the fact that the 
Secretary has given his services gratis, and the office staff has been kept 
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down to a minimum When the Board is put on a more stable footing, 
an increase in tliese overhead charges must be contemplated. 

7 This brings us to review the existing position. In the Punjab, there 
has been laid by the efforts of a few individuals the foundation for a 
Bureau of Economic Research The work already published is claiming 
attention not only in India but also abroad. It has largely been a labour 
of love. No one who has had any connection with the Board would like 
to see its activities curtailed; on the other hand, the work already done is 
making more clear to the members the still larger field that remains to be 
explored. I note that the Oxford Institute of Rural Economics is publishing 
village economic surveys similar to those on which the Board has been 
engaged since 1926, and the published results of which will be forthcoming 
shortly. If work of this nature is necessary in England where so much 
systematic study has already been undertaken, how much more necessary 
is it in ihe Punjab if a sound agrarian policy is to be formulated P _ A 
certain amount of research work along the same hnes as we are following 
here is perhaps bemg done in other Provinces, but where we lead is that 
in the Punjab we have in hand an organised scheme of research. The 
Board la a co-operative effort on the part of those who know most about, 
and are most interested in, the economic problems of the Province. Other 
Pi evinces are beginning to recognise the necessity of undertaking similar 
systematic investigations. Within the last month, I have had communica- 
tions from the Revenue Member of the United Provinces and from the 
Secretary of the Provincial Co-operative Institute, Bombay, asking for all 
details about our Constitution and our work here 

The Punjab in this respect is simply keeping abieast of other countries. 

It is coming to be more clearly recognised by all Governments that uhe 
formulation of an economic policy is dependent upon accurate da'ta being 
available, and it seems to me that a Board, the aim of which is to 
investigate the facts of the economic situation deserves every encourage- 
ment. What should not be lost sight of, however, is that work of this 
nature must be carried on steadily from year to year; the field will yield 
little to sudden bursts of energy and then relaxation. 

The Punjab Government would appear to be realising more the advantages 
of such a body During the controversy over the Punjab Money Lenders’ 
Bill, the Board wm asked to collect figures in the villages under investiga- 
tion showing the money outstanding to agriculturist moneylenders, non- 
agriculturist moneylenders, &o., and a Report was submitted to Government. 
Recent references to the Board from Government include such things as 
the percentage lost by buyers through faulty weights and measures, the 
extent to which the big agriculturist is swallowing up the small, &o. 

8. The question of the re-organisation of the Board is at present under 
consideration. The principal defects which experience has shown to exist 
are: — 

(a) The untrained investigator. It has been the practice of the Board . 
to employ an investigator for one year on Rs.l60 p.m., i.e., for one 
village survey. To begin with the Board was opposed to employing 
an investigator, even one who had done well, a second time, in case 
he imagined that he thereby acquired a right to employment in some 
other department of Government. This system had the great dis- 
advantage that the experience gained in conducting one investigation 
was thrown away, and recently two investigators have been appointed 
for a second inquiry. Even this hardly meets the case. For work 
of this nature we require the best type of graduate, and while Govern- 
ment Service retains its present lure for them we are not likely to 
get the best men on any short term contract Work under the Board 
tends to be regarded as a backwater where a man may be stranded 
when Government jobs are passing by. 

2Ir. TF. S. Myles, 
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The rectification of this trouble is dependent on the Board being 
assured of its annual grant, or the institution of a capital fund. A 
su gg estion that has been made is that the Board’s investigators might 
be put on one or other of the 'Government’s cadre, e-g., that of 
the Co-operative Department. If the Board could receive an assurance 
from Government that it might safely depend on an annual grant 
of a certain amount for, say, the next ten years, it would he possible 
to make more permanent ai rangements, e.g., a graded Ecale, say, 
Ils.160 to Ils.350 p.m., and the establishment of a PiMvident Fund 
in lieu of pension 

(b) Practically the same position exists as regards the Headquarters 
Staff. When I took over the post of Secietary, at first, 1 carried on 
for over a year -with no clerical assistance. A clerk was then appointed 
on Rs 100 p.m. (now Assistant Secretary on Ila.160 pm), and about a 
year ago a typist was added on Rs 60 p.m. As at present constituted 
the Board has no prospects to offer them, and the result is that 
the Assistant Secretary is now a selected candidate for employment 
as an Income Tax 'Officer and the typist is at present sitting the 
examination of the Staff Selection Board in Delhi. Assuming they 
went off together it would be extremely difficult for an Honorary 
Secretary to carry on. As regards the posfi of Assistant Secretary 
it would pay the Board to make it one which a man could take up 
as his life-work, but this again is dependent on the assurance of an 
annual grant. 

(c) The existing methods of conducting work throw perhaps more 
on the members than the Board has a right to expect. This applies 
particularly to those who are acting as Members-in-Chargo of iiivesbi- 
gation. The employment of the untrained investigation throws on them 
much work of a somewhat routine nature of which they might well 
be relieved. In some oases, it has been necessary for the Member-in- 
Oharge to re-write the report — so weak was the investigator’s know- 
ledge of English. If investigators are taken on permanently, this 
difficulty would be partly overcome, for the investigator ns such would 
know more about his workj and it might later be possible to promote 
a good investigator to the post of inspector of work in progiess. This 
would relieve the Members of much work they are doing at present 
and leave them freer to dovoto their time to broader questions, e.g., 
the initiation of new inquiries and the consideration of the way in 
which this work should bo tackled. 

(d) The Board cannot contemplate the general work of direction 
being earned on for ever by an Honorary Secretary — in fact, if I 
had to give uii the work to-morrow, I fear there might be trouble 
in finding someone to carry on. This is perhaiis the weakest linl 
in the present organisation. Possible alternatives are. — 

(i) Putting the Board under one of the existing departments oi 
Government, e.g, Land Records or . Co-operation, in which case 
the work of supervision might be carried on by the head of that 
Department. This would mean sacrificing to some extent the 
non-official nature of the Board, and would lead to weakening of 
the co-operative effort, which should be retained if at all possible. 

(ii) Appointing a full-time Secretary. The difficulty here would 
be to get the proper man. He must in the first place be a trained 
man, and in the second he must have local knowledge. If a full-time 
man were appointed the tendency would he to leave everything 
to him — ^he would come more and more to be responsible both for 
the initiation and the supervision of inquiries. I rather fear that 
what you would have to pay for the man you want would preclude 
this solution. 
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■(iii) Strengthening the office staff and carrying on by a part- 
■Dime Secretary, not necessarily honoraiy as at present. If this 
is the solution adopted, it must be realised that the limit of 
expansion has pretty nearly been readied. The Board has at 
present six inquiries in hand, three reports iii the Press and 
seven in preparation, and three inquiries along entirely new lines 
under consideration. 


APPENDIX “ A.” 

CONSTIIUTION OP THE BOAItD OP ECONOMIO InQIHBY, PtJNJAB. 
Bx ofiiuo. 

2 Financial Commissioners (Chairmen of the two branches of 
the Board, Mr. Xing being Chairman, by name, of the 
Kural, and the Financial Commissioner, Development, 
ex oflicio^ being Chairman of Urban Section). 

1 Director of Agriculture. 

1 Hegistrar, Cooperative Societies, Punjab. 

1 Director of Public Health, Punjab. 

1 Professor of Agriculture (Punjab Agricultural College, 
Lyallpur). 

1 Inspector of Factories, Punjab. 

1 Director of Industries, Punjab. 

1 The Professor (or Professors) of Economics in the University 

of the Punjab. 

9 

Nominated. 

2 Officials interested in economics and statistics to be nominated 

by the Chairmen. 

2 Nominees of the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 

1 Officer^ of the Co-operative Societies, to be nominated by the 
Begistrar, 

4 Nominees of the Syndicate of the University. 

1 Indian Journalist to he nominated by Gfoverninent. 

0 Other gentlemen or ladies to be nominated by Government. 

16 

25 Grand Total 


APPENDIX “B.” 

Publications op the Boaud op Economic Inquiry, Punjab. 

1. “ An Economic Survey of Bairampur m the Hoshiarpur District,” hv 

Bam Lai Bhalla, M.A. 

2. ‘‘ pe Milk Supply of Lahore in 1921,” by Pt. Shiva Dabta, M.A. 
o. Questionnaire for Economic Inquiries.” 

4. ‘ The Size and Distribution of Agricultural Holdings in the Punjab.” 
by H Calvert, B.Sc., C.I.B., I.C.S. 

6. » An Inquiry into Mortgages of Agricultural Land m the Kot Kapura 
Utar Assessment Ou-cle of the Ferozepur District of the Punjab,” 
by S. Balwant Singh, B.A., edited by H. Calvert, I.O S. 

Mt, TT. S. Myles, 
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6 “ Rates of Food Consumption of Zamindars in the Tallagang Tehsil of 

of the Attock District,” by C. B. Barry, M.A , I.O.S 

7 “ Sixty Years of Punjab Pood Prices, 1861-1920,” By W- H. Myles, M.A. 

8. “ The Economic Value of Goats in the Punjab,” by H. E Stewait, I.A.S. 

9. “ An Econo'mic Survey in the Kangra District,” by Mul Raj, M.A., edited 

by H. Calvert, I.O.S. (In preparation.) 

10. “ Catalogue of Economic Literature in Lahore Libraries,” by Cyril P. K. 

Fazal, M.A. (In preparation ) 

11. “ Cultivators’ Holdings in the Punjab,” by H. Calvert, B.Sc., O.I.E 

I.O.S (In preparation.) 

12. “ Some Aspects of Batai Cultivation in the Lyallpur District,” by 

Professor H. R. Stewart, IAS 

13. ” Eighty Years of Punjab Food Prices, 1841-1920,” by Professor Brij 

Narain, M.A. 

14. ‘‘An Inquiry into Mortgages of Agricultural Land in the Potliwar 

Assessment Circle of the Rawalpindi District in the Punjab,” by 
Raja Hassan Akhtar, B A., edited by H. Calvort, I.C.S 
15 “Further Accounts of Different , Systems of Farming in the Canal 
Colonies of the Punjab,” by H R. Stewart, I.A.S , and S. Kartar 
Singh, B Sc., L.Ag. (In press ) 

10. “An Eronomic Inquiry of Gaggar Bhana in the Amritsar District of 
the Punjab,” by S. Gian Singh, B.Sc., edited by 0. M King, C.S.l., 
0 1.E., I C.S. (In press ) 

17. “ An Economic Inquiry of Gijhi in the Rohtak District of the Punjab,” 
by Raj Narain, M.A., edited by Professor Brij Narain, M.A. (In 
press.) 

18 “ An Economic Inquiry of Tehong in the Jullundur District of the 
Punjab,” by Anchal Dass Kandola, B.A., edited by H. Calvert, 
I.OS, 


Foethoomino. 

General Economic Inquiries in Eawalpindi, SaiVkot, Eissar, Multan, 

Lahore, etc , etc. 

1. “ Family Budgets of Loiv Paid Clerks,” by Mrs. Caleb (Urban Section 
Publication) 


APPENDIX 0. 

Grants and Expenditures of the Board of Economic Inrjuiiy, Punjab, from 1920-21. 


Year. 

Annual 

Grant. 

Opening 

Balance. 

Expenditure 

1 B.ilance iubaud 
at end of year. 


1 j 

Rs. 

Re, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1920-21 

15,000 

— 

4,6i)6 

10,335 (lapsed) 

1921-22 

20,000 

— 

7,025 

12,975 (lapsed) 

1922-2.'! 

20,400 

— 

3,964 

16,436 (lapsed) 

1928-24 

5,400 

1,866/13/11 1 

— 

6,461/2/11 

1,804/11 

1924-26 

10,000 

12,204/11 

5,646/1 

6,668/10 

1925-2G 

27,000/3,000 1 

36,568/10 

20,869/-/! 

16,689/9/11 • 

1920-27 

66,000 

81,689/9/11 
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20,000 15 

Petty cash in hand ... ... 73 6 

Palance in hank ... ... ... ... ... 8,532 15 
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Oral Evidence. 

45j437 Th e Chairman • Mr. Myles, you are a Professor in the TJniversitj' 
of the Pun3abP-— Yes, University Professor of Economics. 

46.438. You are here to-day more especially in your capacity of Honorai*y 
Secretary to the Board of Economic Inquiry in the Punjab? — ^Yes. 

46.439. We have asked you to appear before the Commission at very short 
notice, and in spite of that fact you have given us a note for which we are 
obliged to you. I think that note explains the position of the Board and 
your views in certain directions. There are, however, ono or two questions 
I should like to ask you Bo you think the present arrangements by which 
the Board is financed provide a sufficient degree of continuity and security 
for the future? — ^That is doubtful j one of the difficulties is the question of 
permanent investigators, and we cannot take on permanent investigators 
unless we are more or less assured of a certain annual grant ior a definite 
number of years. 

46.440. You mean a particular inquiry may be estimated to take five years 
and you are not in a position to engage a man to apply himself to that 
piece of work for five years? — ^Not altogether that; the point is that an 
investigator m doing one survey gams a large amount of experience which 
is useful for further work; but we take him on for one survey only to begin 
with, and we cannot keep him permanently as things stand. 

46.441. Would you give us the existing constitution of the Board? — ^That 
is given in Appendix A. (See page 698 ) 

45,442 Under the existing arrangements who initiates the research? — 
The Board itself, or it may be an individual puts up a proposal, or again 
it may he the Grovernment puts up a proposal. 

45.443. To what extent is it really true to say that the Board is a non- 
official body? — It is non-official in the sense that once the Council has 
passed the grant for a particular year, the grant is handed over to the 
Board and the Board has full powers in the spending of that sum 

45.444. Was the main purpose in making the change which you describe 
on page 694, that is to say, making the Board entirely non-official to secure 
a non-lapsing grant? — ^That was one thing which was most necessary . But 
there was another, namely, the trouble with the Accountant-General in 
getting the hills of non-official investigators passed; all kinds of difficulties 
were raised, and it was on that score that the case was put up to Govern- 
ment for making the Board a non-official body. 

45,445 Are there any signs that the urban section, which is now according 
to your own showing asleep, will wake up? — I have an idea that the best 
method would be to throw the two sections together instead of trying to 
separate them as they are at the moment. At present I fear the urban 
section is doing practically nothing. 

46,446. la it doing any harm? — ^I do not know; the urban section came 
into being partly owing to political reasons; it was felt that many of the 
investigators available were better suited for urban than for rural research 
and that there might be greater support for the Board if it were also 
looking into urban as well as rural questions. 

45, '147. Have you got a sufficient ajrangement for making preserving 
and rendering readily available your recorcfii of research? — Those that are 
passed liy the Board are published and are available to the public from the 
printers. 

45,448. Mr. Calvert : The material is also available? — ^Yes, the material 
is kept and is also available to other investigators. 
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45,449. The Ghamnan Aie you as a Board receiving the publicatioiiB 
on subjects german© to your own activities from abroad? — ^We get a certain 
number in exchange, but not a great number. 

45.450 Is that a direction in which development might with advantage 
take place? — I think it is, but it involves expense and suoh money as we 
have got up to date I have been rather inclined to spend on investigation 
and printing our own work rather than in purchasing the work of others; 
but it is certainly a direction in which we might spend a certain amount. 

45.451 Is there a strong economic school in the University — ^Not 
particularly 

46,452. Have you a good economic library in the University? — ^Fair. 

45,463 Professoi QanguUe Have you a Department of Economics? — Yes. 

46,464. The Chairman It is not a strong school? — I am the one University 
teacher, and a certain amount of assistance from the Professors in the 
csolleges is got so far as M A. teaching is concerned; but we are very much 
under-staff^ as things are at present. 

45,456. Do you take in a wide range of publications P — Pair; the 
University library takes in most of the economic journals; they are avail- 
able. 

45.466. So that they are available to the Board? — ^Yes. 

46.467. I should have thought that a rather mor© definite arrangement 
for directing the inquiries of the Board was required; how large is your 
Board? Is it 12 P — ■'We have! got 25 members, but not all of those are on 
the rural section. 

45,458. How many are on the rural section? — 'We have about half of 
those. 

45,469 That is 12 , do not you think 12 is rather a large body for settling 
the lines of research that you are going to undertake? — We work to a fair 
extent by sub-committees of the Board. 

46.460. I expect you really do the whole thing yourself, though you will 
not tell us so? — One* gets a good share of it to do, but the one thing in 
regard to which the members of the Board come in extraordinarily useful 
IS that, when investigations are set going in different parts of the Province, 
we invariably get one who is familiar with that area and knows it well 
to act as member in charge, and that is most useful. 

45.461. Are you engaging persons to carry on your research work as 
whole-time servants of the Board itself? — Yes, for one year or for the 
period of a survey. 

45.462. The Board is the employing body? — ^Yes 

45.463. Professor Oa/ngulee Only for one year? — Por one survey so far. 

45.464. One survey may take two years? — One actual survey in K!'angra 
district, where we are tackling a very wide area, took over two years; 
out normally the investigators are employed for on© year, which we consider 
sufficient for the survey of on© village. 

_ 45,465. The Chairman: I observe from your note that you do not think 
it likely that amy salary that the Board could pay to a whole-time paid 
^retary would be likely to attract the right type» of man; is that so? — 

think 'if you appointed a full-time man, more and more of the work would 
simply be left to him; he would not get the advice and the guidance that 
an honorary man d(^, and if you are going to put the whole of the work 
xnto his hands, I think you want a first rate man. 

45,466. Do you think the Board conld afford to pay for a first rate 
man? — I do not think so; not at present 

Mr. T7. H, Myles, 
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45.467. Do you see a great deal of work ahead of the Board? — ^Tes, 1 
Bee much more now than I did when it started. 

46.468. On the whole, are you satisfied with the investigators whom you 
have employed? — No; andi we shall not get the ri^t type of investigator 
until such time as we can! offer them a longer term of contract. 

46.469. What do you suggest would be a reasonable appointment? — 
think if we could take them- on in the first place, say, for five years. 

46.470. A five year appointment? — ^Yes, with some hopes of continuance 
after that. The difficulty is that a young man wants if possible to get 
into Government service, if we offer him five years, then he would be too 
■old for getting into Government service by the time those five years had 
elapsed; if it were only to be five years, I should think he would think 
twice before he took service under the Board. 

45.471. Sir Ganga Ham,- Would he be any good in any sphere of life 
after the five years ? — He would know a great deal about village economy. 

46.472 Knowing is one thing, but what practical good could he do? 
What service could he come into? — should think he would be very useful, 
say in the Co-operative Department, but I speak subject to correction by 
TMr. Calvert. 

46.473 8n James MacKenna: How many students of economics have 
youP — In the M.A. class at present I have some 28 students; that is 
including two years, the 5th and 6th year class. 

45,474. How many in the other class? — ^The B.A. is taught in colleger 
afiiliated to the University; they run to about a thousand per year in 
•economics I think. 

46,476. How many students of economics were there in Edinburgh when 
you were there? — In the last year I was at Edinburgh, that was 1919-20, 
the class ran, as far os I remember, to about 420; but that was a very 
exceptional year in that officers and men had come hack from the War 
In pre-war days our economics class, which was one of the biggest classes 
in the University, used to run to 220 to 260. 

46.476. When I was at Edinburgh 38 years ago it was about 40. Why 
do you think there has been this enormous desire to study economics 
both in Edinburgh and in the Punjab? — ^In Edinburgh it was said that 
it was a fairly easy subject to get through; the same is said in the 
Punjab, but I think there are other reasons as well. It is a subject 
that is more in the public eye than it was 40 years ago. 

45.477. Of course, in my time it was not a subject for the M.A. at 
all Do you think the existence of this Board stimulates any desire 
to do original work amongst your M A. students P — There is one way in 
which I am endeavouring to stimulate it amongst the students themselves. 
It is really with two objects. They have to do a thesis for their M.A. 
examination, and we hare prescribed certain portions of our question- 
naire for rural enquiries as a subject that a student may take up for 
his M.A. thesis; I think that is very good for the students themselves, 
and also good for us in that we see the students who can collect data 
and put things together and who might make good investigators with 
the Board after they have completed their M.A. 

46.478. Would you say generally that apart from the degree value of 
economics it is a good sign that an increasing interest is being taken 
in the subject in tbe Universities? — ^Yes, I think it is a very good sign, 
and particularly so in India. 

46,479 Professor Gangvlee ; Why do you think that such ’p, Board 
of l^onomic Enquiry would work satisfactorily if it were a non-official 
body? — I think from tbe standpoint of its results there is an advantage 
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in the -u’ork being put out by a. non-ofi&cial body, in that if it -weire 
done by the Government there would be a tendency, rightly or wrongly, 
to regard it as proving some foregone conclusion. 

45,480 It IS purely psychological? — Partly. 

45.481. Could you tell the Commission whether the value of the work 
of the Board of Enquiry is appreciated by the non-officials, the politicians 
and other educated men of the Province P — It is beginning to be. I 
remember when we asked for a larger grant, I personally approached 
some Members ot our Council, just to see how the land lay, and I 
found that it was known to quite a number of them, and they were 
quite interested in the work we were doing. 

46.482. At the present time you depend solely on the Government for 
financial support ? — 'We do. 

46.483. Have you any funds from any non-official source?— We have 
had nothing of that nature so far. Two years ago I raised the question 
on the Board as to whether we might bring the Board before tho public 
in the hope of raising funds, the Board at that time decided that no 
steps in that direction should be taken. 

45,484 As you admit yourself in this note, the investigators whom 
you appoint are not fully trained to carry on investigations P — In most 
cases they have had no traming in research whatsoever. 

45.486. So that you appoint them and then direct them to carry on 
the particular work that you select for them? — 'What wo do is, we draw 
out very very clearly and definitely the work that they are actually 
to do. Before I came here there had been certain investigations 
attempted, but they resulted in nothing successful, because what they 
did was, they appointed a man and said: “Go and investigate factory 
conditions.” 1 tlnnk that is simply a waste of money. If you take a 
student who has just completed his course and you want satisfactory 
work from him, you have got to tell him very d'^nitely the work you 
want him to do, and see that his work is carefully supervised. 

46.486. So, he does it mechanically: he is given a table and ho simply 
fills up tho table? — ^He is there to collect the data. 

46.487. If you take an untrained man, about six months may have to 
be occupied in teaching him tho methods of collecting data, and develop- 
ing his economic sense, do you think such a procedure profitable? — ^In 
any case, if you send a, man to a village, he has got to be there a certain 
time before he gams the confidence of the viUagers ; that is an im- 
portant point, that a certam time has to be spent more or less in 
acquiring the confidence of the villagera; but even so, time is wasted 
through the untrained investigator, I admit that readily. 

45.488. I see that most of your reports are written by the officials, 
are they not? — ^Most of them have been supervised by offioialsj there 
may be one or two that have not been. 

46.489. Written by the officials or put in order by the officials? — Put 
in order by the officials, yea. 

45.490. You have made a reference in your notes to the Oxford Insti- 
tute of Bural Economics j what step would you take for developing this 
Board of Economic Enquiry into such an institute P—Jl am afraid 1 
cannot answer that question; I really do not know enough about the 
Oxford Institute, it has come into the forefront since I saw Oxford 
last. 

45,49'1. Would you like to see this Board of Economic Enquiry attached 
to the University as a Department of Rural Economics? — think it is 
better os it is. 

If/. W. E. Myles. 
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45.492. Wo-uld you like to see it in any way attached to the Lyallpur 
Agncultuial College.® — ^It is veiy much better with its headquarters at 
Lahore. 

45.493. At the present time I understand it has nothing to do with 
the Agricultural College at Lyallpur P — No. 

46.494. Mr. Calvert : I has been su gg ested that interest in agricultural 
problems might be stimulated if Rural Economics were made a subject 
of a degree course. Do you think we are in a position to have a course 
for a degree in Rural Economics? — may call Mr. Calvert’s attention 
to the fact that in designing a new course) here for the Combined 
Honours Class, which is a somewhat comprehensive scheme, we made the 
major oouise one in Agricultural Economics. 

46,496. There aie no actual Professors of Agricultuial Economics in 
the Punjab, are there P — ^There are no Professors, as such, of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

46.496. Mr. Kamat : In your -economic enquiries is it possible to collect 
the family budgets in rural areas? — That is what our investigators have 
found one of the most -difficult questions of all. In our questionnaiie we 
have one section which deals with consumption, and one investigator after 
another has told me it is the moat difficult section in the whole ques- 
tionnaire. 

46.497. In view of this difficulty, how do you formulate your conclusions 
with regard to the standard of living in rural areas? I refer to the 
accuracy of your estimates of such matters? — In view of the difficulty 
of this question ol consumption, we have tried to tackle it in another 
way. Mr. Roberta, who is a co-opted member of your Commission, has 
at Khanewal a large number of tenants to whom he supplies gram at 
rates below the market rates, with the result that his tenants invariably 
buy grain from him. He very kindly agreed to put the data so collected 
at our disposal, and the Board appointed an investigator with Mr. Roberts 
for three months to go into the question of the consumption of food-grains 
of Mr. Roberts’ own tenants, because there the data are more reliable 
than we are likely to get in a village. That inquiry is proceeding at 
the present time. AH the sections of the reports that have coma in 
deahng with consumption are inclined to he a little weak 

45.498. In view of the fact that this is at best an indirect method of 
deducing conclusions, could we take it that, after all any conclusions 
regarding the standard of living are to be taken only as general and 
not as very accurate? — I think you must, at present. 

46.499. That weakens the whole thing? — ^Yes. 

46.500. Should the Revenue or the Agricultural Department be the agency 
for crop estimates or censuses of production® — That is a point with which 
I am not directly concerned, and I have not given it sufficient thought 
to say. 

46.601. I thought, as the secretary of this Boaid of Economic Inquiry, 
probably this would be a point on which you could give us some enlighten- 
ment from your experience You have uot given any thought to this 
question? — I do know somethmg about it, as I was on a statistical com- 
mittee which met here and made certain recommendations on crop esti- 
mates, price statistics and various other things, but it is not really in 
connection with that that I have come before you to-day. 

46.602. I believe the Report of the Economic Inquiry Committee referred 
to this point, and Professor Bni’natt-Hurst was inclined to take the new 
that the Revenue Department was not the correct agency for the collection 
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of statistics, aud that this work should be under the Agricultural Depart- 
ment^ I do uot lenieinber that in his ruinoiity report. He divided 

inquiiies into two types, extensive and intensive. Extensive inquiries 
he thought might be done through the Land Revenue staff, but 
he lecommended that intensive inquiries should be done by something 
similar to the Boaid of Economic Inquiry in the Pniijah 

45,503 That is the mam feature of his report, but be also says that 
-steps should be tahen gradually to transfer this work from the Provincial 
Revenue Department to the Provincial Agricultural Department? — On 
that I am not prepared to express an opinion, 

46.504. Do you think the present agency with the Glovernment of India, 
the Department of Statistics, is wide enough fo-r the collection of statistics 
in India.® — would prefei not to answer that question. 

46.505. Mv. Eoherta. Do you think the Board would be capable later 
of undertaking an inquiry into the economics of cattle-breeding and subjects 
of that kind? — should think that is a problem the Board might very 
well take up. I see no reason why it should not take it up now. 

45.506. I have been struck witb the difficulty of getting any definite 
information on the point. It seems to me it might bo one of the things 
the Board might take up? — you will give us a note on this I will have 
it put befoie the Board and discussed, 

45.507. Sir Ganga Barn Why is it that 90 per cent, of the students 
who go in for the B A, take your subject? — ^I suppose it is a popular 
subject. 

45.508. As leading to what career — I do not know, but the students 
believe it is a good subject A B A. in this University has to take thiee 
subjects. If he puts in an application for a job, he says, “ I took 
Economics m my BA” He seldom mentions the other two subjects; he 
seems to think it is Economics that will get him the job. 

45,609. Do not you know he is always looked on with contempt by the 
people he applies to when he says that? — ^The student does not believe so. 

45.510. Can you give me the name of any of your students who have 
made good in their after-careers? — Yes. Ctae is now in the European 
grade of the Imperial Bank of India in Bombay, another is in the officer 
grade of the Police Department; another went into the Finance and Audit 
Depaitineut, and there are many more. 

45.511. But why do they prefer this subject? Is it the line of least 
resistance? — I cannot tell you the reason why so many tako it. It has 
been said that it is an easy subject, but when I have acted as examiner 
I have tried to stiffen up the standard. 

45,612. What branches of economics do you teach? I have seen your 
question papers; one question relates to exchange, another to gold bullion 
and so on. How can you create any permanent impression on them? 
You give them a degree, and they think it is culture. What practical 
good is it doing? — The practical good of economics? That is a big question, 

45,513 Sir Thomas Middleton: You make a strong point of the idea 
that the Board should be non-official? — ^Yes. 

45,614. Using such official assistance as can be got? That is what you 
arc now doing You have a number of officials who are assisting you in 
their private capacity P— Yes. My hope is that in future we will get more 
assistance from the non-officials, but, so far, with one or two exceptions, 
we have had to rely largely on the official, when there was actual work 
to be done. 

Mr. W. S. Myles. 
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46,61S. Should not work of this sort centre round the University? In 
leply to Professor Gangulee, you said you thought it would not be desir- 
able that inquiries of this description i^ould centre zound the University, 
but, to refer to a paiallel case, the Institute of Economics at Oxford is 
a University institution? — ^Yes, but the running ot Oxfoid University and 
of the Punjab University are somewhat diffeient. 

46,516. A subject which is found to be a suitable one for incorporation 
in the University of Oxford might presumably be suitable for the Univer- 
sity of the Punjab? — am not saying it is unsuitable, but I think the 
present machinery is better than you could create at present within the 
University for the conduct of such work I give that as my firm opinion. 

46.617. Your main difficulty is that you have to employ temporary, un- 
trained assistants, and you have no means of providing a career for these 
men, so that directly they become useful they leave you? — Yes 

46.618. In ordei to secure continuity, you want something in the nature 
of an, Institute of Economics, do you not? 

45.619 That would enable you to employ a nucleus staff permanently? — 
Yes. 

46.620 At Oxford, there is a small permanent staff, and these village 
inquiries to which you refer in your note were in fact undertaken by 
temporaiy assistants working in conjunction with the permanent staff. If 
you had something in the foini of a nucleus staff here in Lahore could 
you not conduct many of the inquiries, which are necessary, by means 
of temporary assistants acting under guidance? — I do not think that would 
be as successful as if you had permanent mon, men who had done two 
or three investigations, I think the training they will get in doing that 
will he moat valuable in future work. 

46,621. If you had a permanent staff attached to the University, pre- 
sumably they would, in the first instance, undertake such inquiries as they 
could. The work would grow rapidly, and you could not expect to pro- 
vide a permanent staff for all the work that might be required in a 
Province the size of the Punjab, you must have recourse to temporary 
assistants. I ask you whether the form of organisation which has been 
adopted in Oxford would not be likely to suit you here? — I think we are 
better as we are. 

46,522 Is there no chance of some Rockefeller or Carnegie coming for- 
ward to help you with an Institute of Economics? — I thought of approach- 
ing some of the benevolent gentlemen in the Province, but the Board 
ruled it should not be done, 

(The witness withdrew.! 

The Commission then adjourned till 2 p.m. on Thuriduy, 10th March, 1927, 

at TjyaXlpui. 
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Thursday, March 10th, 1927. 
LYALLPUR. 


Pbbsent : 

The ;M.VRQTjEsa or Linuthgow, D.L. {Chairman) 

Sir Heney Stavelby Lawrence, 

K.CS.I., ICS. 

Sir Thoaias Middleton, K.B.E., 

C.B. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Ganga Raai, Kt., 

CI.E., MV.O. 

Sir Jaatbs MacKenna, Kt., C.I.E., 

I.C.S. 

Mr. C. A. Barron, C.S I., O.I.E., 

Mr. W. Roberts, B.Sc. 

Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. I , t j. c< j. \ 
Mr. F. W. H. SmiH. Secretaries). 


Mr. T. A. MILLER BROWNLIE, C.E., M.I.W.E., M.I.M. & C.E., 
Agricultural Engineer to Government, Punjab, and 
Principal Agricultural College, Lyallpur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — Research. — (a) When, an officer is appointed in order to 
carry out a particular line or lines of research it is essential that he should 
be provided with the Decessary staff to assist him to carry out his ideas ; 
particularly is this the case after he has performed several years of work 
in the Department and when it would be a waste of his tune for him 
to perform the many mattei's of routine which the investigations entail 
and which would be more economically performed by a trained young 
assistant working under his guidance, thus leaving the specialists with 
more time to devote to other hnes of investigation. 

Such an increase of staff neoessaxily means additional cost in the work- 
ing of the particular research section, and as research cannot be mn on 
commercial lines, it requires to be financed by Government, but the results 
of such research may prove of OTeat financial benefit to the Province. That 
such lesearch has proved of benefit to the province is, I think, evident 
from the fact that the budget allotjn^uii to the Punjab Agricultural Depart- 
ment has risen from 2* lakhs in 1906 to 384 lakhs m 1926. Certain lines 
of research are of AU-India importance and might be moie economically 
carried out under the direction of a central authority. 

(b) In the Engineering Section of the Department progress during the 
past five years has been very seriously hampered for the want of trained 
Assistants Most of tho agricultnraJ implements in use in India at the 
present time leave very great room for improvement, and there is a vast 
field ol work in this line alone. Take, for example, the plough. Several 
types of modern plougJis are in use in India and have been evolved by 
Western types, but these are by no means as efficient as they 
might be made. A scienbific study of the implement is required and dyna- 
mometer tests in vaiious soils of many modified types have to be made 
before designing to suit Indian soils can he undertaken. Those remarks 
apply also to other implements, and further information is inven under 
Question 14. 


Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Ra]a Sri Krishna Chandra 
Gajapati Narayana Deo op 
Parlakimbdi. 

Professor N. Ganoulbb. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

1 
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Other fields of investigation are suitable water-lifting devices, the study 
of sub-soil water movement and the effect of heavy withdrawal of sub-soil 
water for irrigation purposes, 

I am glad to say that in the Punjab, sanction has recently been accorded 
to the appointment of an Assistant Engineer for a period of two years 
to take up the question of implement design, but I ajn of the opinion 
that a suitably trained man will not be forthcoming on a short-term appoint- 
ment, and as the field of investigation is sufdciently large to occupy several 
experts for the full term of service, at least one permanent oflB.cial is 
required for the Punjab. 

(c) The most important item of research in the Engineering Section which 
has not yet been undertaken is the installation of a hydraulic station for 
the measurement and investigation of the quantity of water required to 
mature the various crops under the various conditions of cultivation prac- 
tised. The importance of such a station cannot be over-estimated, particu- 
laily as all the waters of the five rivers of the Punjab are already devoted 
to irrigation, and if the irrigated areas are to be extended then the applica- 
tion of surplus watei has to be stopped. 

QtrasTioii 2. — ^AflEiouLTURAi. Eduoation. — ^My experience of agricultural 
education relates to that imparted at the Agricultural College at LyaJlpur. 

(i) The supply of teachers in this institution is sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the courses as already arranged; advantage is taken of aU 
new specialists who are appointed to the department, and these officers are 
required to give a series of lectures in the subjects of which they have made 
a special study — ^thus securing for the students a very high standard of 
instruction comparable with instruction of a similar kind in Britain 

(ii) There is an urgent need for the extension of teaching facilities at the 
Agricultural College and Eesearch Institute at Lyallpur. With the appoint- 
ment in recent years of the several specialist officers such as the Fodder 
Specialist, Fruit Specialist, Entomologist, second Agricultural Ohejuiet, 
Bacteriologist, <&c., laboratory accommodation is far from adequate, and 
also the accommodation for students is very limited. The number of students 
admitted to the college is approximately one-fourth of tho number of appli- 
cants for admission, and witli the present staff of experts and the addition 
of a few Laboratory Attendants the teaching facilities could be greatly 
enhanced if laboratory accommodation for the students was available. At 
the present time, extension of accommodation is in progress, and a general 
scheme for further extension during the next fow years is — understand — 
receiving favourable consideration from Government. 

I am not in favour of providing in other parts of bhe province similar 
teaching facilities to that at Lyailpur, because the students who receive 
instruction at Lyailpur are di’awn from all over the province and we have 
at the Agricultural Oollege, for practical and theoretical instruction, 
facilities which it wo'uld be very difficult and expensive to duplicate. I 
consider it would be a very much better arrangement to develop and expand 
at Lyailpur, making tlie institution there as nearly perfect as finance will 
permit rather than having two agricultural colleges imperfectly equipped 

(iii) I presume that this question refera to the teachers of agriculture in 
schools. These teachero are members of the Educational Department who 
have completed a one year’s course in agriculture at the Agricultural Oollege 
at Lyailpur Experience has shown that the teachers who are drawn firom 
the rural areas take a keener interest in agriculture than the town-bred men 
take. 

(iv) With regard to the Agricultural Oollege at Lyailpur, I am of the 
opimon that the majority of -Sie students seeking admission are desirous of 
entering Government service after completion of the course of instruction. 

(v) Tho students admitted to the agncultuTal college are mainly drawn 
from the agricultural classes. Particular care is exercised to secure chiefly 
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“ agriculturists,” aud the few iion-agrioiilturists who enter the college are 
admitted for special reasons. 

(vi) No modification is at present necessary in the courses of study" at the 
Agricultural College, but if the standard is raised of the Matriculation 
examination, then a recast of the courses will become necessary. Such 
alteration of the courses can only be arranged when the now standard of 
the entrance examination has been decided upon. Such alteration will rot 
present any great difl&culty, but provision will have to be made to ensure 
that the complete education of the student does not become more expeiisi'’e 
than at present. 

A more expensive education would debar many of the sons of the poorer 
class farmers from the benefits of an agricultural training, and their places 
would most likely bo taken by the sons of the more wealthy townsmen, thus 
defeating the object of an agricultural training for those who are in most 
need of it and whoi would be most benefited by such a training. 

(vii) I'rojn an inspection of the agricultural work carried on in a few of 
the vernacular middle schools, I consider that (o) nature study is of distinct 
benefit to the boys as it creates an interest in the animal and plant life 
around them and stimulates the faculty of observation j (Z>) As agricultural 
education in schools stands at present, I am more in favour of tOie school 
plot than of tJieJ school farm , the latter is expensive in capital cost of land 
and equipment, and I do not consider that the average teacher who has had 
only one year's agricultural training is likely to get the best results from 
an area of five aorea. iSuch an area requires a pair of bullocks, and those, 
with establishment charges, make the recurring charges heavy. In the 
school plot, the eleraente of agriculture can be taught and interest m the 
subject awakened. 

(nil) The majority of graduates from the College of Lyallpur have been 
taken into the Agricultuial Department Some of our old students have 
been taken into the Oo-operative and Irrigation Departments; a few having 
gone back to the land or obtained private appointments 

(ix) The main attraction in an agricultural eduoation at the present time 
is in the prospect of Government service. There is a small percentage 
of our students who, themselves or their parents, own land, and who 
recognise the advantage that an agricultural training will give them in 
securing an enhanced income from the land. 

The financial benefit, whether it be in Government service or direct from 
the working of their own land, is the attraction and as the number of 
students who go back to the land increases, the force of example will have 
a strong effect in influencing youths to obtain training necessary to obtain 
the best results from the land. 

(x) It has been suggested by the Punjab Agricultural Department that 
an area of land be set aside for the training an practical farming of po.st- 
graduate students from the Agricnltural Ctollege. The main features of 
the scheme are, that each of five selected graduates will be allotted an 
area of land for a period of five years and on this area they can practice 
agriculture on their own responsibility under the supervision of the Agri- 
cultural Department, the area of the land to be such that the graduate 
can, with careful work, obtain a livelihood commensurate with his position. 
The details of the scheme are ab present under the consideralaoii of the 
Government. 

Facilities for those graduates wiho desire to take an M.Sc. degree are 
<ilso provided at Lyallpur, Bangalore and Pusa 

(xi) I consider that the most effective and the least expensive method of 
^ucation and geneial piopaganda is by means of wireless. I suggest that 
in the first instance receiving sets he installed at all fe/isil headquarters in 
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the school, aaid that short talks be bix)aidcast Irom Lahore weekly or bi-weekly 
as occasion requires. 

The whole Punjab can easily be catered for by one broadcaafcing statioai 
at Lahore. The great advautage ot the scheme is that the senior Officers 
ot the various Departments will bo m a position to broadcast, thus ensuring 
tJiat accurate information la disseminated. Apart from its value as regards 
accurate informatiou and instruction reaching the masses the scheme has 
very great possibilities from the administrative and political point of view, 

(xii) There are 124 ielisila in the province, and at a liberal estimate the 
cost of installing receiving sets would be one lakli of rupees. The main- 
tenance charges would be ten thousand rupees per annum. Assistants of 
the Agricultural and Oo-operative Departments would operarte the receivers 
for an hour or two, say twice weekly. A subsidy would require to be paid 
to the broadcasting company for the use of the station. The amount would 
depend on the number of departments using the station. For agriculture, 
education, veterinary and health, I consider that Rs 12,000 per annum would 
be a reasonable rental for the company. 

QxnBSTiON 3, — ^Demonsteation and Pbopoganda. — (a) Practical demonstra- 
tion has been tlie chief factor in improving the methods of cultivation in 
the province. 

(b) Demonstration is most effective when carried out dn tflie farmers’ own 
fields, and it is essential that the demonsti'ation is successful. To ensure 
success the Assistant in charge of the demonstration must know more than 
the farmer. As the Agricultural Department is young and the Assistants 
are trained in the Department, they have the necessary scientific knowledge 
but lack the practical experience of the farmer and, therefore, require the 
close supervision of the older and more experienced members of the staff. 
Such supervision is not always easy owing to the small number of experienced 
officers and the large areas oven which they have to exercise control, and 
an increase in the staff of experienced officers would lead to more effective 
and more numerous demonstrations. 

(c) The Punjab farmer has been somewhat chary in the past in accepting 
expert advice, but in recent years there has been a distinct change, and 
as ai result of the successful work done by the departmerub in the short time 
of its existence, the farmer is now much more inclined to seek advice. 
I consider that with an increase in demonstration work and judicious 
advertisement the spread of improved methods will follow as a natural 
consequence. 

(f7) One of the most marked examples of the success of demonstration 
was with regard to damage to wheat by ear cockle in the Mujoaffargarh 
district some years ago. 

The farmers attributed the failures of the wheat crop to various nliiyria + ic 
causes and were decidedly sceptical when Mr. Milne (who was then Economic 
Botanist) explained that the enormous loss of wheat each year wae clue 
entirely to oar cockle, and could be eradicated by the sowing of seed 
from the affected grains Ultimately, the Bcono-mic Botanist earned out 
demonstrations in the farmers’ own fields, on the understanding that if 
his crop was worse than the farmer’s crop he would pay for the loss, and 
if the crop was better than the farmer’s crop then the fanner would be 
the gainer. 

The demonstration was entirely successful, the result being that the 
farmers now either clean their seed or purchase clean seed from elsewhere 
and ear cockle has been eradioa-ted from the disrfcriot. ’ 

Question 4. — ^Administeation. — ( b) From tlie engineering point of view 
^ere are a few lines of investigation and development which are of AU-India 
importance and which would be earned out with greater uniformity and 
at less expense if controlled by the G'overnmeiit of India. 
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First in importance is the installation of hydraulics experimental stations 
of at least one per province for the measurement of water required for the 
various crops. Although the Agrioultural Departmemt has been in existence 
for twenty years, it is regrettable iJiat so very little is known about a subject 
of such vital importance to agriculture. 

In order to have data collected tinder uniform conditions as regards design 
of the distribution stations, modules, recording instruments and other 
apphances, it is essential that the work be carried out undei* the control of 
one central authority. ^ 

With regard to implements, much has been done in the vaiuous provinces 
to pnodify and design types suitable to Indian conditions, but the results are 
fai' from satisfactory, and many types of comparatively useless and expensive 
implements have been imported. Investigation, design and experiment 
carried out under one controlling authority would lead to greater uniformity 
in design and to the simplafication and consequent reduction in manufac- 
turing costs. This problem is one which has to bd tackled in India, as help 
from foreign mamxfaofcurers is likely to prolong the period of imperfect 
design and to keep up the costs. When satisfactory types of implennients 
have been evolved, they can be manufa-ctiured in India, or the greater part of 
them can be manufactured in India at considerably less cost than tlie 
imported articles. In proof of this statement, I may say that very recently 
an implement was designed and one hundred samples were made in India, 
M a test lot, certain steel parts which could not be produced in India were 
imported, and the complete implement at Lyallpur coat Bs.36; this cost can 
be very much further reduced if manufactured in large numbers. A quota- 
tion from a well known British manufacturer for a test lot of fivo hundred 
of the same implements amounted to Bfi.70 per implement at Lyallpur. 

(c) (iii) There is very great room for improvement in the district and 
village roads of the province, the latter are xmmade or little better than 
cart tracks and in many cases, cart transport is rendered impossible on 
account of a few impassable breaches and holes. Much could be done io 
render these unmade or katcha roads more satisfactory by the oocasional 
application of a Ttatchoi road leveller. The farmer is not going to grow 
surplus grain if it is impossible or exceptionally difficult to convey such 
su^luB produce to market. The maintenance of good serviceable roads 
will undoubtedly stimulate agricultural development. 

(iv) I have already dealt with wireless under Question 2 (xii) and would 
simply add here that as Calcutta and Bombay will have high powered 
broadcasting stations completed this year, I consider that no time should 
be lost in developing broadcasting in the Punjab for the education nf 
the people and for communication of market reports, etc. 

^ Qttbstion 8. ^Ibeigation. — I n most of the districts of the province bhere 
IS room for development of irrigation. In the canal irrigated areas 
there are a certain number of isolated tracts of uncoramanded land; many 
of these might be irrigated by lift irrigation from the canal and in some 
CM6s_ by lift irrigation from the sub-soil by means of tube wells. In 
districts such as Multan, MuzafiEargarh and Dera Gbazi Khan, there are 
large tracts of good land which offer scope for considerable development 
by lift irrigation from the river and from the aub-soil. 

At the present time, little is known about lift irrigation from the 
sub-soil when carried out on a large scale. One single tube well will 
command some three to three hundred and fifty acres per annum bur 
working expenses can be very considerably reduced if a number of tubes 
are worked from one central power station. 

The Punjab Ghivernment has recently approved of a scheme to put down 
a battery of sixteen tubes with the object of collecting data regarding 
the flow of sub-soil water. It js possible that this project may be carried 
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out in one of the water-logged areas of the province thus serving a three- 
fold purpose, the supplj^ of the required data, the reduction of sub-soil 
water level and the reclamation of land partly out of cultivation owing 
to water-logging. In such an area where suh-aoil water level is close to 
ground surface, the woiking expenses of a lift irrigation scheme is very 
considerably lower than in an area where water has to he lifted from a 
considerable depth. 

An Executive Engineer has very recently been attached to the Agri- 
cultural Engineer for a period of one year to assist in the carrying out 
of lift irrigation schemes in the Punjab. There is vast scope for this 
work and a permanent staff is very desirable. 

With regard to the ordinary masonry or open wells, considerable work 
has been done by the Agricnltural Department during the past fourteen 
years in augmenting the water supply to these wells. Tubes are inserted 
in the well floor and a lower stratum of water is tapped, the system 
adopted depends on the geological formation in which the work is being 
earned out. Until a year ago, the number of well-borers employed on tihis 
work was twenty and three well supervisors were in direct charge of the 
borers. A year ago, forty additional borers were appointed and at the 
present time a further sixteen are under training. As there is considerable 
demand for the services of these borers it is proposed to gradually increase 
the number to one hundred and foriy. 

Attention has also been given to the improvement in the water lifting 
gear for ordinary wells. Chambers for testing various types of water 
lifting appliances have recently been constructed at LyaUpur and a simple 
and inexpensive type of roller bearing has been designed. There is a very 
large field for the improvement of water lifting devices and an Assistant 
Engineer has been sanctioned for a period of two years to carry on these 
investigations, but it is very doubtful if a suitable Assistant with the 
necessary training combined with inventive faculty will he forthcoming 
on a short term appointment. 

Extension of irrigation by the methods mentioned above has been delayed 
chiefly owing to financial stringency and to lack of the necessary staff 
required. 

Qubstion 9. — Soils. — ( a) (i) and (ii). There are areas on the Upper 
Jhelum Canal in Gujrat District, on the liower Ohenab Canal in the Gujran- 
wala District, and on the Upper Bari Doab Canal in Amritsar District, 
which are water-logged due to seepage from the canals and some of which 
have become kallar. 

Mhch could he done to reclaim these areas by drainage, flow and pumped, 
and by washing of the soil. 

(ill) Yes, drainage and washing of the soil at Narwala in the LyaUpur 
District has a marked effect in bringing into cultivation land which was 
previously barren. The work was carri^ out eleven years ago and good 
crops are still obtained on the land but there are already signs that if 
the soil fertility is to he preserved, further treatment will again bo 
necessary. There is ample scope in the province for the Chemist and the 
Engineer to deal with similar areas of hallar soils. 

(b) (ii) Areas in the Gujranwala District have deteriorated very con- 
siderably in recent years by the rise in the level of suh-soil water and 

(c) I am of the opinion that considerable improvement would be effected 
by pumping fi’om the sub-soil. As much of this land wastage is due to 
seepage from canals I consider that the lining of the existing canals should 
receive careful consideration. Canals can be lined when in flow; therefore, 
there is no danger of loss of crops caused by prolonged closures. 

Quhstion 10. — Ebmiiizerb. — (/) The production of cheap fuel by the 
growing of trees on a portion of every farm and extensive propaganda 
against the use of cow-dung as fuel. 
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Questiox 11. — Crops — (c) In the Punjab, the lutrodnction of American, 
cotton of the varieties known as 4.F and and 285-r by the late Economic 
Botanist 4-E was raised from one single plant in 1909 and is now grown 
on practically one million acres in the province. For many years tine 
cotton has obtained in the market a premium of not less than four 
annas per mannd over the price received for the mcligenons varieties. 

The introduction of 8-A wheat hv the Economic Botanist marked a very 
decided improvement in that cereal When I visited several flour mills in 
Britain a few years ago, the miller asked for as ranch 8-A wheat as we 
could send. The additional profit obtained from that variety over others 
was not less than two per cent and in these days of keen competition 
this percentage often marks the difference between profit and loss. 

Qtjbstion 14 — ^IwTiiHMENTs. — (ft) This question has been dealt with to some 
extent under Question 4 (b). I may add that the majority of the implements 
and machines in use leave very considerable room for improvement and 
modification to meet Indian conditions. 

The agriculturist has been more badly treated than any tradesman in 
the world in the fact that he is provided with a very great variety of 
imperfect and inefficient implements with which to perform the various 
operations required in agriculture. This state of affaiis is probably due to 
the fact that engineering is more divorced from agriculture than from the 
majority of trades To evolve a suitable implement the very closest co- 
operation between the agriculturist and the engineer is necessary, both 
officers require to have a special faculty for the woik and with a suitable 
combination there is a vast field of work. 

T consider that this work should be carried out under the Central Govern- 
ment with the object of eliminating unnecessary types m different Provinces 
and arriving at a leasonahle number of standard tyiiea and thus reducing 
costs. 

In^ agriculture, the most important of all implements is the plough. 
Modifications hare been made on Western implements which have rendered 
them more suitable for work under Indian conditions, but they are still 
very far from being efficient or completely suitable for the work to be done 
It is of fundamental importance that this line of investigation be taken up 
seriously 

Kegardiiig new machinery, it is essential that a mechanical cTop sampler 
lie produced The present method of estimating crops leaves too much to 
the human element and is consequently very unreliable There is no 
difficulty in producing such a machine hut facilities are required, 

(6) The cultivator is on the lookout for improved implements; if types 
are produced which suit. Indian conditions, the cultivator will take them 
up, and in the present state of agricultural development, little additional 
propaganda will be requiied to achieve this. 

(c) At present, manufacturers of improved implements are mostly foreign 
to India. The agiicultural experts have their own ideas as to what is 
required in an implement (unfortunately they generally differ) and when 
in Britain or the Continent, they give their ideas to the manufacturers some 
of wl^om upset their works programme in order to produce a limited number 
of implements which prove to be more or less useless and a repeat order is 
never given Sence the necessity for standardization and production in 
India to ensiire cheapness the necessary steel wearing parts being imported 
until such time as India can prepare these, 

Qubstion 17,— AGKictrLTTJKAii Industbies — (/) The chief industry of the 
province is agriculture and it is regrettable that so few facilities have been 
proviited for the improvement of the tools and appliances required in its 
pursuit. I consider this line of investigation to he of fundamental import- 
ance to the betterment of agriculture 
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Question 23. — Genekal Education — (a) This opens up a very big question 
but a study of conditions in Britain shows that the effect of education has 
been to draw boys and young men away from the country to the towns where 
they engage in the various trades and professions The result is that to-day 
the land is worked by a cljss less intelligent than it was some few generations 
ago. 

The Punjab differs from Britain in so far that, w-hereas Britain is largely 
industrial, the Punjab is entirely agricultural. 

The Punjab does not possess the industries to absorb the educated youths 
from the ruial areas and if these boys aie educated beyond the elementary 
stage, they become unwilhng to go back to the land and take thoir coats off, 
but wish to proceed to the matriculation stage, drift towards rhe towns for 
employment-— preferably under the Sirhar. 

To keep the masses on the land F do not consider that education in rural 
areas should be carried beyond the elementary stage. That will enable the 
people to carry on tlie business of agriculture intelligently and economically. 

The vast majority of farm helps in Britain are unable to write a letter 
ten years after leaving school and j’et they have all suffered compulsoiy 
education up to the age of thirteen or fourteen. 

Question 24. — Attbacting Capital — (a) Grants of Government land on 
long leases have heen given to men of capital in the past cn conditions 
which necessitated the cultivation and development of the land. 

Although many of these grantees have, and are stiU carrying out the 
conditions of their lease, all have not done so and a few delinquents are 
an undoubtedly bad example to the populace. Not only men of capital hut 
men of enterprise also should be chosen and the conditions on which leases 
are granted should be much stricter and more detailed than they are at 
present and these conditions should be rigidly enforced. 

The example of succea«!ful farmers has already created more of a demand 
for land than that which existed a few years ago and it is to be expected 
that this demand will increase as the result of demonstration and 
propaganda. 

(b) In many oases, want of capital, but more often it is the general apalJiy 
and want of enterprise of the people. If a few hours work per day suffices 
to earn a living wage, there is general reluctance to do any extra work 
and earn more niimey. There is an indication that tunes are changing and 
farmers are quite willing to obtain seed which is known to be better than 
the type they have heen accustomed to as this yields more profit without 
extra labour 

Modern implements generally cost more than the indigenous ones and it 
is only after veiy definite demonstration that the use of the modern imple- 
ments will increase profits without material extra labour, that the farmers 
are induced to obtain' these 

Experience shows, however, that there is a growing desire for improve- 
ment. Cheaper implements, more demonstration and propaganda, a 
plentiful supply of good seed of improved types will all tend to result in 
general agricultural improvement without disturbance of the habits of the 
people. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — (a) (ii) The present method of estimating the 
yield of agricultural produce is inaccurate as it depends solely on the 
human element. 

A mechanical crop sampler is required, a machine which can be taken 
across, say, an area of standing wheat and will cut a narrow strip, threshing 
and bagging being carried out simultaneously. 

I have referred under Question 14 (a) to this machine which 1 consider 
a necessity Implement manufacturers in Britain are not prepared to take 
np the design of such a machine on account of the very limited number 
required, but there is no cliflSculty in de.signmg such a machine, only time 
is required and the facilities for its construction 
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Oral Evidence. 

45.623. The Ghairimn: Mr. Miller Brownlie, you are Principal of the 
Lyallpur College of Agriculture, and you (hold the post of Agricultural 
Engineer to Government? — I do 

46.624. Would you give the Commission quite shortly an account of your 
own training and past appointment? — was trained in the Glasgow Techni- 
cal College, Glasgow University, articled to a firm of Civil Engineers in 
Glasgow for a period of five years; I spentj one year in York as a Civil 
Engineer; I was appointed to the Public Works Department in India in 
1906. After four years, I was appointed Municipal Engineer in Amritsar, 
Punjab; I spent five years there, and was appointed , Agricultural Engineer 
to the Punjab Government in 1916; I still hold that appointment. 

46.626. On page 708 of your note you say that in the engineering section 
of Ihe department progress during the past ten years has been very 
seriously hampered by want of trained assistants. If Government were 
willing to engage the necessary officers, do you think it would be difficult 
to attract the right type of assistant? — That is a question of the remunera- 
tion offered; at the present time Government has agreed to appoint an 
assistant for the improvement of agricultural implements ; the salary offered 
BO far has not been sufficient to attract the right type of man. 

46.626. Would you expect to find the right type of man for that particular 
purpose in an agricultural implement factory? — Not necessarily; we are 
more likely to find him I think in any of the other engineering works; 
it does not necessarily require a man who has been trained on agricultural 
implements ; a man of inventive faculty is more necessary. 

46.627. And with sufficient adaptability and elasticity of mind to see 
matters from the agricultural point of view, I suppose? — Quite so. 

46.628. In the meantime, until a special appointment is made to deal with 
agricultural implements, "^e same officers who are responsible for water 
lifting, tube wells and the Hke, are also responsible for carrying out 
experiments designed to improve agricultural implements; is that so? — 
Yes, until the end of December last that was one officer ; in December a 
second officer was - appointed as Executive Engineer in charge of lift 
irrigation. 

45,529 Has an officer who is responsible for lift irrigation and for well 
construction enough time to attend also to agricultTmal implements? — No, 
he has not; lift irrigation at the present time is more than sufficient for 
one man. 

46.630. On page 709 you suggest that an important line of research which 
Inight be nndertaken in the engineering section would be the installation 
of a hydraulic station for the measurement and investigation of the quantity 
of water required to mature the various crops uuder the various conditions 
of cultivation practised. Are you confident that that work should he carried 
out by the Engineering section rabher than by the Irrigation Department? 
— ^It requires an engineer with experience in water distribution; whether 
ho IS obtained^ from the Irrigation Department or any other department I 
do not think is material. 

45.631. Are the teachers in this Agricultural College engaged in any 
research work? — ^Yes. 

46.632. Is that research work carried on more or less in their own time, 

or have they time both to teach and to conduct research? There is time 

for a certain amount of research for some of the officers; it vanes: some 
have more than others. 
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45,533. Do you regard it as an advantage to th.e college that teachers 
should do a certain amount of research work? — ^Yes, I do; it keeps one 
up to date. 

45,634 Do research officers not employed as teachers in the ordinary way 
give occasional lectures in the college P — ^Yes, our specialists give a series 
of lectures. 

45,685. About how often does each officer lecture p — ^T ake for example the 
Fruit Specialist; he would come in for a short course of perhaps five or 
six lectures according to circumstances; the Bacteriologist similarly would 
give a short series in the course. For example, lectures that have been 
carried out in the past by the Economic Botanist are now divided over the 
specialist officers in that department, the Economic Botanist taking the 
main part of the course, the specialists coming in as required. 

46.636. I see you are not in favour of providing in other parts of the 
province similar teaching facilities to those at LyollpurP — ^Not at present. 

46.637, Do you think that the problems of the tarani area are likely to 
receive due attention at an institution situated in a canal colony? — It is 
only natural that when the first institution is put down development should 
be in the neighbourhood of that institution , as we expand we can take up 
other areas in the province. 

45,638 You do not think there are any physical limitations which would 
prevent your dealing with the problems of the haratii district? — I do not 
think so; research can he done*here, the officers visiting the various areas 
to study local conditions 

45,539. You give us a note, in answer to our Question 2, section 7, on 
page 710, of your views on the agricultural work carried on in the vernacular 
middle schools; have you personally visited those schools? — have. 

46.640 You prefer a school plot rather than a school farm; is that so** — 
Yes, but I think there is a little misunderstanding. 

46.641 What is the misunderstanding? — ^With regard to the plot, it 
depends very largely on the number of pupils in the school what area is 
required, and sometimes in a fairly large school, the area necessary to give 
each boy a small plot to work in would become a moderately large area 
which might be termed a farm, two or three acres. 1 think the general 
idea of a school plot is an area of about half an acre. 

46,542 It is sometimes suggested that the difficulties of management do 
not arise, at any rate in so intense a degree, in the case of a small plot as 
they do in the case of a farm? — That is my impression. 

45,543. If there is obvious failure to manage the farm on lines which 
would make it a commercial success, the technical lessons intended to be 
conveyed to students are likely to be a little offset by the discovery on the 
part of the local cultivators that the man in charge of the farm knows 
nothing of his business? — I think that was the tendency at first; I do not 
know that it holds at present; I think it is gradually disappearing. 

43,644. Because of a better understanding of the purpose of these farms, 
or because of a better standard of knowledge on the pairb of the teachers 
in charge® — I think the teacheis are doing rather better now and that the 
farmer has rather more respect for them thEui he had when the scheme 
started 

46,646. I see that you look forward to wireless telephony becoming an 
active agent for agricultural education? — ^Yes, T think there is a very big 
future for it. 

46,646. Would the multiplicity of vernaculars present some difficulties in 
arranging a programme? — I do not think so in the Punjab; it can be 
covered practically by three dialects. 
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46.547. I judge from your answer to Question 3, section (c), on p8>ge 711, 
that it IS quite definitely your experience that the cultivator is much more 
inclined nowadays to seek and follow the advice of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment than was the case some years agoP — ^Yes. 

45.548. In your answer to our Question 4 (5) on page 712, you are 
making a comparison between the cost of agricultural implements 
made locally and abroad j does the local price include any profit P ^Yes, 
this particular example I have given was made by a private engineering 
farm in Karachi. 

45,649. How about the relative merits of the steel usedP — ^We imported 
the steel for the wearing points. 

46,550. Is It your habit to import the steel when you require it P — ^For the 
wearing points of agricultural implements you cannot get steel in this 
country. 

46,661. You import that and forge it here P — It is imported in the forged 
condition. 

46,562. Can you forge it here without loss of temper P — No, we do not 
forge it; it is imported from abroad in the shapes required for use. 

46,653. Is that because it would lose temper and quality if it were heated P 
— The process of manufacturing those points abroad is more or less a secret 
process and none of the firms in India have yet produced a steel of the 
•quality that is required. 

46,554. Professor Gangulee . Have you approached Tata’s P — Yes. 

46,565. The Ghatrrruvn: On page 712 in your answer to our Question 8, 

I see you think there is a future before the type of irrigation known as 
lift irrigation from canals P — ^Yes. 

46,666. Is there any suggestion that Government is to undertake any of 
these schemes P — ^I think they should be earned out by Government. 

45,567. In the mean time. Government has not undertaken anyP — ^Not 
so far, owing to financial stringency ; the matter has been taken up now. 

46.668. Are you as Agricultural Engineer responsible for tube well con- 
struction in the Punjab P — ^I ain. 

45.669. How many tube wells a year has your department been sinking P — 
I distinguish tube wells from the smaller wells by the discharge; anything 
•discharging over half a cusec I consider a tube well; since I came to the 
•department in 1916 we have put down 21 tube wells. 

45,560. Taking your own classification, can you give us any idea as to 
how many tube wells have been sunk in the same period by private firms, if 
anyP — am afraid I cannot. 

46,661. Have many been sunk by private firms P — Some have been sunk, 
but I cannot give you the number. 

■46,562. Can you give us any idea? Do you think the department has con- 
structed as many tube wells as private persons P — ^No; there are other 
agencies; the Irrigation Department have put down a certain number of 
tube wells; the North Western KaOway put down a number of tube weUs, 
and there are private firms in Lahore who have put down a certain number. 

46.563. Has the Irrigation Department plant for manufacturing tubes and 
strainers? — Yes, they have their central workshops in their department at 
Amritsar. 

45.564. Sir Pienry Lawrence : What is the average cost of such a tube 
well? — At the present time about Ils.22,000 for li ouseos. 

46,666. Sir Gfanga Bam: At what depth P — A depth of about 160 ft. 
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45.666. The Chairman Then, on page 712, you also refer to a scheme to 
put down a battery of 16 tube wells with the object of collecting data regard- 
ing the flow of subsoil water. Will you be carrying out that experiment or 
will the Irrigation Department bo doing that?~The intention is that ne 
should carry it out* we have appointed an Executive Engineer who is at 
present working out the details of such a scheme. 

45.667. I think the idea is that those 16 tube wells should be pumped by 
one prime mover? — ^We are considering that at the present moment; that 
is the intention; we are putting up estimates comparing the cost of diffeient 
types, but so far as we can judge fiom the data we have collected, the 
central power station will be cheaper than individual plant. 

46.668. Is the pnmaiy object in carrying out this experiment to discover 
the flow of the subsoil water ^ — Yos, TV'e know nothing about that. Ten years 
ago I suggested that a scheme of that sort should be earned out with a 
view to the development of tube well irrigation in the province, and now 
that the Mandi hydro-electric scheme has been actually started and cheap 
power will be available iu the course ot two or three years, it is necessary 
that we should know something about the flow of subsoil water. We aie 
inclined to suspect that with a battery of this sort we may get a veiy large 
drop in water level which would render pumping uneconomical. 

45.669. A local drop in the subsoil watei level? — Yes But without an 
experiment we cannot say anything definite. 

45.670. Quite apart from this special problem as to the feasibility of 
sinking a battery of tube wells, have you accurate data in this province to 
show the conditions of cultivation which justify, economically speaking, the 
sinking of a tube well? — Yes, on areas that are not being cultivated, the 
landowner can aftord to pay the cost, providing the subsoil water level is 
within a reasonable distance of the ground surface. 

45,571. What do you call a reasonable distance? — Not exceeding 25 feet; 
beyond that there is a certain amount of doubt. We find that owners who 
make enquiries about the initial cost and running costs of tube wells are not 
inclined to take them up when the water level is more than 25 feet. 

46,672. Because of the cost of sinking and the cost of pumping ?— -The cost 
of pumping; it is the recurring cost that is heavy. 

45,573 Have tests been oaivied out to show what area of land can be 
irrigated from one tube veil giving n cei’taiii discharge? — No actual tests 
have been carried out , we base the area commanded under the tube well on 
the canal rates for the neighliourhood 

46,674. On the turn of water whidi is theoretically the basis of charge 
for canal water; is that the point? — The area in-igated; for example, here 
on the Ohenab Oonal a cusec will irrigate 88 acres in the hharif season and 
176 acres in the rabi season We base our land area on that. 

46,576. How are those figui'es kuovn? — Eroiu past experience; the Irriga- 
tion Department have actually fixed that a.s the duty of one cusec running 
throughout the canal year. 

46,576. But do you know that the Irrigation Department do not claim 
to have mode any accurate experiments to fix these figures ? — No , I have 
been in the Irrigation Depai-tment for two years and the canal discharge is 
measured at different points; each canal is measured, the discharge is taken 
on the canal, bhe quantity of water is known and the land area that is 
cropped each year is measured; it is from the result of experience that one 
comes down to the duty of a cusec 

45,677. What delta would you allow for sugar cane in this Province?— I 
have not much experience of sugar cane, it depends on the type of cane, it 
requires from 4 to 7 or 8 feet. 
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4:5,57&. And for wheat P — 12 inches. 

45,679. Do yon think more research work requires to be done on the 
economics of the tube wellp — do. 

46,580. In what du-ectionP — With regai-d to the flow of subsoil water; we 
know nothing about that. 

46,681. But you think once you get your water to the surface at a particu- 
lar price, the agricultural economics, if I may so term the problems, are 
known with sufficient precision; is that your view? — ^Yes, that is my view. 

45,582. You do not think theie is much more to be learned in that 
direction? — do not think so. 

45.685. You give as the second reason for this experiment the reduction 
of the subsoil water level and as the third the reclamation of land? — Yes, 
we have some so-called waterlogged areas in the Punjab; in some of those 
areas canal irrigation has heen stopped, and therefore cultivation has 
stopped. If water is drawn from the subsoil in these areas, the land can 
again he brought under cultivation; I anticipate that the land can be 
brought under cultivation. 

46,684. Do you take the view that waterlogging is likely in the future to 
become a very serious matter in this Province? — I do, and it is increasing. 

45.686. Do you think pumping from tube wells is likely to be applied to 
any great extent as either a preventive or a curative method? — ^I do not 
think it is the proper method; it may he necessary in some parts. Local 
conditions have to be considered; 1 think the first question is that of 
stopping seepage to a large extent by canal lining and treatment of the 
land by drainage and pumping from the drams, more than by pumping 
from tube wells. 

46.686. If pumping from tube wells is to be an important factor, would 
you suggest that the Irrigation Department should deal with it or that your 
department should do the workP — do not think it is material which 
department does it; the same experience is required. 

46,587. In the case of pumping from a tube well, would your suggestion 
be that the water would be returned to the canal and then sold in the 
ordinary way? — ^Yes. 

45.688. And in the oas© of pumping from a drain, would the same apply P 
— It would return to the canal; you are pumping because there is no land 
drainage, and you must, return the water to the canal. 

45.689. Has the proposal to sink this battery of tube wells for experi- 
mental purposes been definitely approved by Government? — I have no 
information on that point. 

45.690. Mr. Barron : I think you are still hunting for an area in which to 
conduot the experiment, are you not ? — We are, yes. 

45.691. When you are able to recommend a definite area. Government will 
then consider whether to adopt the scheme or not? — Quite, it is a question 
of costs; I beheve the general principle of having a scheme of this type has 
been approved. 

46.592. If a suitable area can be found? — ^Yes. 

46.593. Sir Henry Lawrence : What would be the extent of the area pro- 
posed? — 6,400 acres. 

46.694. There would be 16 wells in an area of 6,400 acres? — ^Yes 10 

square miles. ’ 

46.695. The GJiairman : I see that it is estimated that, excluding the costs 
of cultivation but including interest on capital ontlay at seven per cent, 
and depreciation at 7i per cent., the running costs amount to B8.40 per 
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acre ciopped, and this, for a lift wh.en the -w-ater level does not exceed 
30 ft.? — scheme is this? 

46,596. This is on page 23 of the revised five-years programme;* the 
•conclusion is that the cropped area being 87^ per cent, of the cultivated 
area, the running costs per acre of cultivation would be Es.35? — This has 
not been prepared by me; if you look at page 25 you will see my figures. 

46.697. Are you familiar with the figures to which I am referring? — It 
has not been prepared by me, and I do not quite know how those figures are 
arrived at. In getting at the cost of cultivation it aU comes down to the 
question of lift. 

46.698. But here is an estimate where the lift does not exceed 30 ft. ? — 
Yes. 

46.699. If the tube wells were operated by Government, Government would 
have to charge the cultivators Ils.35 per acre in ordei to cover the working 
expenses P — ^Yes. 

46,600. The memorandum goes on to say that this eliminates from practical 
consideration any prospect "Siat owners of wells over areas of the size con- 
templated would consent to substitute 'for their own wells a system which 
contemplates such very heavy ahiana; is that in general conformity with 
your expectations in this matter? — I have had one lot of applications from 
about 60 cultivators in the Jullundur District, and they all agreed to pay 
a water rate of Rs.60 per acre per crop, provided they can have tube well 
irrigation; they agreed to pay that and 'fliey sent in written applications. 
That is the highest rate I have known landowners to be willing to pay. As 
a role they are willing to pay about Es 26 to Es.30 at the outside 

45,601-2. So that you do not agree with that conclusion; namely, that 
having to charge abiana at Ils.d5 per acre would put the scheme out of 
court? — ^I do not agree. 

46,608. Svr Qanga Bam' When you say 30 feet, do you also include the 
draw-down? — ^No, normal water level. 

46,604, Including that the lift will be more than 40 ft.? — ^Including that 
the lift will probably be 42 or 43 feet. 

46606. Sir Benry Lawrence ; What is the depth of water in the Jullundm 
district from which these cultivators have made this application P — About 
25 feet or 28 feet. In this particular scheme where they were willing to 
pay Es.60 per acre, it was very much deeper; the water level there was 
50 feet odd from ground surface; that is why the rate is so high, 

46.606. Sir Qanga Bam. Have you taken a section of the soil there P — ^We 
made no boring 

46.607. Professor QamgvXee ; Is it not a fact that the water levels in those 
districts are falling? — Yes, in Jullundrur and Hoshiarpur, 

46.608. The Chairman Could you tell us something about the work which 
you are cariying out in deepening existing open wells by sinking a tube into 
the bottom of the well? — ^We have at the present moment in the Punjab 
■60 well borers with the necessary plant and staff and there aare 16 more well • 
borers under training at tho present time. These borers are distributed 
throughout the province for the purpose of putting down bores in existing 
wells and the method of deepening depends on the geological conditions in 
the locality. If we meet with an impervious stratum we simply pierce that 
and form a cavity under the impervious stratum ; if -Uiere is no impervious 
stratum we put down a strainer. 

46.609. And fix a pump? — No; this is in an existing well and the water 
way area is added to the well area so that the water may be lifted from 
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the well aud from the tube. It is simply augmenting the supply lu the 
existing well. 

45.610. Oau you give us an.y idea of the cost of that work? — ^The average 
cost of a boring is about Rb. 270 over the province. 

45.611. For how many feet? — ^The average is about 80 feet. 

46.612. From the bottom of the well ? — Yes, 

45,613 Sir Qanga Bam: How much per foot? — About E,e.3 and some 
annas iiicludmg the pipe 

45,614. The Ghai)mun Is there a very large demand from cultivatois 
for "^at class of work? — There is a very large demand. 

46.616. Can you satisfy that demand? — We are doing our best now with 
this mcrease of staff winch we have got. IJp to about two years ago we oiilv 
had 20 borers ; now we have 60, and we hope to work up to 140. 

45.616. Arefcyou of opinion that your department has a sufficiently accurate 
general knowledge of the sub-soil water levels in the province to advise 
cultivators as to the feasibility of sinking tube wells P — ^Not in all districts; 
that knowledge only apphes to places where we have put down a considerable 
number of bores. 

45.617. Has Government put down any experimental bores? — ^Tes, they 
put down some each year, 

46.618. At Government's expense? — Yes, 

46.619. And if you strike watei do you develop that and sink a tube well? 

Frequently we put it down in a privately owned well as a trial. We ask the 
owner to agree that if it proves successful he should pay the costj then of 
course he works the well and gets the benefit of the boring, otherwise we 
simply withdraw the tube and there is very little loss to Government apart 
from labour expenses. 

46.620. On page 713, in answer to our Question 0 (c), you suggest that the 
possibility of lining the existing oanals in order to prevent seepage ought 
to be inquired into, and you add that canals can be lined when in flow. How 
is that achieved? — ^By means of a caisson and compressed air. I designed 
one 10 months ago fori the Punjab Irrigation Department; they were some- 
what donhtful about this and they sent Home for a design from a film and 
it was found that the firm’s design was identical with my own design. 

45.621. You move the caisson about over the floor of the canal until you 
have completed the lining process? — Yes, for putting in a concrete floor 
50 feet long and 25 wide. 

46.622. Would the use of the caisson add greatly to the expenses of lining 
in the canal? — ^I worked that out with the Superintending Engineer here 
ajid I have not got his figures; he had toi get some final data in the matter, 
but he told me that the lesnlt of his calculations was that it costs veiy 
little more to line when the canal is in flow than when the canal is closed. 

45.623. On the same page, in answer to Question 10 (f), you talk about the 
production of cheap fu^. Would you suggest the growing of trees along the 
divisions of fields and also lining the roads? — I think up to a certain extent 
I would put them along the roads for the benefit of the shade, I would not 
recommend the gi’owing of trees to the divisions of fields ; for any additional 
fuel that may be required apai't from tho lining of roads, I would put down 
small plantations. 

46.624. Because the same quantity of wood is less liable to damage the 

yield by casting a sliadow on the crop; is tliat your point,? ^Yes 

45,626 On page 714, in answer to Question 14 (a) , you express yourself as 
being in favour of the Central Government undei taking the production of, 
or ab any rate the research into, agricultural implements? — ^Yes, I think 
that IS very essential. 
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46j626. Pi’incipally in order that a needless multiphcity of types may be 
avoided? — That is the main reason and it would also avoid a certain amotmt 
of duplication work if it is done under one central ckarge. 

45.637. Sof far as that is true does it not apply to all research? — Of course; 
but you want to avoid duplication. 

45,628. Whoj do you suggest, should manufacture these agricultural imple- 
ments once improved types have been evolved ? — If we can get types that are 
recognised as suitable for particular areas then private firms will take up 
the work. The difi&culty ]uat now is that there are a great many types 
wanted and very often the number produced of one type is very limited and 
it costs the firm a very large sum. 

45.639 What type of ciop sampler aie you thinking of at the bottom of 

page 21? — ^That was brought to my notice by our last Director of Agriculture, 
Mr. Jacobi dissatisfied with the method of estimating crops in the 

Punjab at that time. He said it left too much to the human element and 
asked if a sampler could not be made up and I sketched out at that time a 
design for a sampler whidi would go through the field and out a definite 
strip, thrash and weigh the produce. 

46.630. By that means you would be able to carry out a large number of 
crop cutting experiments with accuracy? — ^Yes; and veiy quickly too, 

45.631. 8it JamcK McTienria You have told the Chairman that the 
teaching staff do a certain amount of research. How much teaching, for 
example, does the Agricultural Chemist do in the College?— I am afraid 
I cannot give yon the information straight off. 

46,683. I mean roughly. He takes the most .advanced course, I think P — 
Yes, it is a matter of two or thiee periods a a-eek. 

46.633. In which subjects do these specialist officers give special couroes? — 
M.ost of these officers are specialists m ci’ops. What are the arrangements 
for the general teacliing of ordinary botany and applied botany? — ^Wo have 
an Associate Professor of Botany. 

46.634, Does the Professor of Agriculture have o district charge in 
addition to his duties as Professor of Agiioulture in the college? — Yes, hn 
has district work, and he is also Deputy Director of Agi-ioulture for the 
Lyallpur Circle. 

46.636, How many districts does his work embrace? — Hia work embraces 
the districts of Lyallpur, Jhang and Sheikhupura, also the British Cotton 
Growing Association farm at Khanewal. 

45.636. Apart from his teaching as Professor of Agriculture, (he carries 
out the duties of Deputy Director of Agriculture ovor that area? — Yes. 

46^637. That is the contribution that he makes to reseai*chP — ^Yes. 

45.638. Have you formed any estimate of the standard of degrees being 
given in Agriciiltural Science by the Lahore University? — do not quite 
undci stand you. 

46.639 Do you think the standard is high oi low, ordinarily? — T think 
the standard, on the whole, is good. 

46.640 What arrangements are made for examining for the degree? — 
There is one internal examiner and one external examiner; a Professor of 
this College is the internal examiner, and for the external side there is an 
outsider. 

46.641 Is any emphasis laid on practical agriculture in the examination 
as opposed to the theoretical side? — Yes, there is a regular examination in 
practical agriculture which is part of the subject. 
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46.642. Is any speuial emphasis laid on itP Suppose a boy passed his 
theorj examination, and was just on the margin with regard to the practical 
examination’^ — Then he is failed. 

45.643. Professor Qangulee Are you in favour of raising the standard of 
adniission® — I would like uo see it raised. 

46.644. Would you like to see the entrance standard raised to the inter- 
mediate class P I am afraid if you are going to have the interniodiare class 
as the entrance standard, then you will require at least a three years' 
course aftei- that, and that is going to make education for tho student here 
more expensive than it is at present, so that we would probably lose the 
men we are trying to get. 

46.645. Perhaps if yon raised the standaid of entrance you could give 
more efficient education j for students would come to you with a I’eriaiu 
amount of preliminary scientific training? — ^They would but as I say, by 
admitting them here at a higher stage we would require to give at least 
three years.. 

46.646. On uhat do you base your definition of agriculturists and non- 
agricnlturistsP Do you follow tho schedule indicated by the Punjab Land 
Alienation Act? — ^Yes. 

46,647 I understand for certain special reasons you admit non- 
agi icullurists. What are those special reasons? — You will occasionally get 
a non-agriculturist whose father or he himself may own a fairly largo tract 
of land, and he wishes to go back to it; in a case like that we take the man 
in because to all intents and purposes he is an agrienUnrist. 

45,648. Proinded he has the Lind and equipment? — ^Yes, and desires to 
take it up in order to go back to the land. 

46,649 With regard to research carried out at the College, do you as 
Principal supervise it? — ^No. 

45,650. Who does that? — The research work is carried out under the 
Directot of Agriculture. 

46.661. You have nothing to do with itP — No. 

46.662. In addition to your work as Principal, are you able to carry on 
any research yourself? — A. certain amount, but nob very much. T would 
like to be able to do a great deal more. 

46,668. This additional work as the Principal must be a handicap to you? 
— ^It is. 

46.654. What improvements have been made by tho Agricultural Engineer- 
ing Department in implements? Can 3?'on tell ns of any improvements in 
existing farm implements which yon can confidently recommend to the 
faimor® — The Engineering Section does not recommend implements, it 
tries to carry out improvements desired by the Professor of Agricultui"c or 
Depnt\ Directors of Agriculture. If they poml out that an implement is 
not satisfactory, and ask if it is feasible to alter it in some way, ue try 
to meet their requirements, and sometimes in doirg that we evolve a new 
type. 

46,656 You do not carry on any investigations to improve the existing 
types? — We wish to do that, and I have applied for an Executive Engineer 
for that purpose, and Government has sanctioned his appointment for two 
years, hut w'o have cliffiulty in getting the right type of man. 

46.666. I suppose yon have not been able to devote any attention to 
imph'Daents suitable for barani tracts ^ — ^No, we have made no distinction 
beiween the tracts for which the implements are required. 

45.667. On page 178 of the provincial memorandum* certain improved 
plougliB, harrows and drills are referred, to* Do yon thint the improv^'jxients 

* Memorandum prepared for the Oommission by the Punjab Government 

(not printed). 
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made have reached a stage where they oau be handed over to the manu- 
factxireisP — Those ai'e now manufactured on the farm, and not by the 
Engineering Section- 

45,668. Have any of these reached a stage where they can be talccn ever 
by the manufacturers P — ^Yes, for example, there is a seed diull and a huiiow, 
I believe they are being made by some outside manufactureis. 

46.659. Is your department in touch with any Indian manufacturers? — 
Wo are to a cerbam extent.. We have had trial implements from them, and 
sometimes get additional oi'es if they are found satisfactory. 

46.660. How does the quality of implements manufactured in India com- 
pare with that of imported implements p — T here is a very great difference. 
The quality of implements manufactured in India is poor. 

45.661. Is it the steel which is poor or the design P — The steel does not 
often exist. The design is poor a* a rule, but sometimes the implements 
are copied direct from an imported pattern, and then the design is right 
to a ceitain extent, but the material is bad. When we make implements 
here we import the wearing parts. 

45.662. Are you in touch at ali with manufacturers of implements in 
England and other countries P — To a certain extent. We import a number 
of implements. 

45,668 Some manufacturers in England told me once that they aid not 
know the actual condii/ions prevailing here, and they did not know to whom 
to go for information. I want to Imow whether your department is dt all 
in touch with the manufacturers at Home? — We are. When I have been 
Homo on leave I have gone to see the manufacturers and discussed matters, 
and wo have had alterations made in implements and machines. That was 
also done by the late Professor of Agriculture, Mr. Roberts, and by Mr. 
Faulkner, 

46,664. One often hears the complaint that they do not get adequate 
information from the Agricultural Department as to the exact requirements 
of a province? — ^It is very difficult to give the exact requirements. The 
agriculturist and the engineer have to work in the very closest co- 
operation in order to produce a new implement, and if an agriculturist 
from this countiy goes Home and confers with engineers, you cannot 
expect to have the correct type of implement turned out as a result of that 
conversation To my mind, to evolve suitahlel implements for this country 
is the work ol years. 

46666. Do you consider that the standardisation of farm implements such 
as ploughs, hoes, harrows, etc., would be an advantage? — ^If we can 
standardise the implements we will get a very substantial reduction in 
the cost of production. 

46.666. Mass production would reduce the cost? — Yes, 

46.667. Do you think a stage has been reached when the plough can be 
standardized .P — I do not think so. A great deal of work has stjll to be 
done on the plough. 

46.668. Do you think water-lifting arrangements can be standardised P — ^No 
Practic^Iy nothing has been done on that, and it is a kind of machine 
which cannot Very easily be standardized. You have to consider the varying 
lifts, and so on; you cannot standardise the whole machine. So far as 
certain parts are concerned, many are already standardised. 

46.669. Bnt with regard to the most important implement, the plough, 
nothing has been done yotP — A great deal has been done. Western imple- 
ments have been modified to a very large extent, hut there is still a great 
deal to he done. 
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45.670. Do you consider the facilities provided in your workshop are 
adequate for lesearch in agricultural engineering? — At present, yes. Govern- 
ment has been very good in the last few years in providing facilities. T 
have said in my note that the chief difficulty is in getting assistants. 

46.671. You have all the equipment necessary, but you leqnire more 
assistants^ — ^Yes. If additional equipment is required from time to time 
I think It wiU be provided. 

46.672. What has been the cost of the entire workshop? — ^As it stands at 
present” 

46,678. Yes. Could you kindly give us a statement showing both recurring 
and non-recurring expenditure” — The capital cost of the workshop as ib 
stands at the present time amounts to Rs 1,44,000, of which sum Hs. 28,600 
represents the cost ot all buildmgs and Bs 64,600 represents the cost of all 
machines From the workshop accounts the expenditure for the financial 
year 1926-26 amounted to Rs.l, 08,400. This sum includes an item of 
Hs, 28,600 for providing gas and electric power for the College and the 
making of furniture and apparatus etc. required m the College. Rs.31,000 
was the expenditure under the head “ Workshop ” and includes items such 
as the making of experimental carts, water lifts, cultivator’s winnowers 
and reinforced concrete work in the new power house. The third mam item 
“ Boring Works ” amounted to Rs.34,000 and represents repair, maintenance 
and carnage of horing plant, the manufacture of strainers and the cost 
of experimental bores. The balance of Rs 9,800 was for apparatus etc., for 
the various sections of the department. 

45,674 On page 708, you tell us that certain lines of lesearoh are of All- 
India importance and might be morfe economically carried out under the 
direction of a central authoriiy. What lines of i^search have you in mind? 
— ^The hydraulic experimental station is one, and the question of implements. 

46.676. What do you consider the best and most effective form of demon- 
stration? Demonstration on the farmer’s own land or on your owii demon- 
stration farm ? — 1 have not much experience of agriculture proper, but one 
thing which impressed me was the demonstration carried out on the farmers’ 
own land in the Mnzaffargarh district with regard to the elimination of 
earoocMe. I doubt whether that would have had the same effect had it 
“been carried out on a demonstration farm. 

45,676 Co.lv &Tt : You say you are not in favour of providing teaching 
faoihties such as those at LyaUpur in other parts of the province. Is that 
because the teaching at LyaUpur is not suitable for other parts of the 
Province” — No. I tMnk LyaUpur should be developed as highly as possible 
first To provide similar facilities in other parts of the Province would be 
a very expensive business. 

46.677. Do you thmk the teaching at LyaUpur is suitable for parts of 
the Province which are not canal-irrigated? — There is no reason why it 
.should not he. 

46.678. Yon have no harani cultivation in LyaUpur? — That is so. 

46.679. Two-thirds of the Punjab is 'barwni cultivation? — ^Yes. 

46.680. Yon have no chahx cultivation here? — No. 

45.681. Sugarcane is practically a chahi crop in the Punjab?— That is a 
question to put to the Professor of Agriculture, but it seems to me it does 
not matter where the water comes from. 

46.682. Aou have no rice cultivation here” — That again is a question of 
water. 

46,688. A'ou would not favour teaching institutions in other parts of the 
province which are markedly dissimilar to LyaUpur P— No, unless first of all 
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you are going to improve Lyallpur as highly as it can be improved Make 
Jjyallpur as perfect as you can make it before you start duplicating it. 

45,684. We have had evidence given from across the Jhelum liver that 
no research is being carried on in this province of any value to the cultivator, 
meaning the cultivator across the Jhelum river Do you not think . that 
IS a fairly common opinion across the Jhelum — have not heard ib before. 

46,686. Perhaps people from the Agricultural Department have not been 
across the Jhelum river to listen to these complaints? — ^The Engineering 
Section has been 

46.686. You say that a more expensive education would debar many of 
the sons of the poorer-class farmers from benefiting by an agricultural 
training. Do you thmk the sons of the poorer-class farmers should have 
an agricultural training on these lines? — do. I think it is the sons of 
farmers that we want in this college. 

46.687. Would you favour a less expensive system of training for the 
sons of the poorer farmers? — A. course corresponding to the two-year course 
would be useful, but a man who gets to that stage wants to get all the 
education he can. I do not see why you should put the degree beyond 
his reach. 

46.688. Over 80 per cent, of our cultivators cultivate less than 6 acres. 
What is yonr view of the training that should be given to men from 
that class? — They can take the two-year course here, or they can take the 
vernacular course. They have a choice. We have the six months vernacular 
course, the two years leaving certificate course and the four years degree 
course. 

46.689. Apart from tlie provision of oflB.oials for Government service, you 
have not in this college any course for the man who comes here with a 
view to going hack and improving his own land? — That man will get the 
instruction he wonts in one or other of the three courses we provide. 

46.690. Tour six months’ course has about forty students, and there are 
four million cultivators m this Province? — ^Yes. 

46.691. What are you going to do if the demand for some form of agri- 
cultural education on the part of those four million cultivators increases ? — 
If we get the demand, we can expand to meet it. We have done so already; 
in response to the demand, we have doubled the size of that class, and we 
liave now a similar vernacular course at Gurdaspur. 

46,692 If you look ahead and assume a greater interest in higher agricul- 
ture in the future, how would you meet a demand from the .some of these 
four million cultivators for practical training p — ^B y extending our vernacular 
course 

45,693. That would mean having institutions outside Lyallpur? — Not 
necessarily. 

46,694 You would bring students here from all over the Punjab? — The 
six months’ course is given at Lyallpur and Gurdaspur, and we can arrange 
to hold it in other parts of the Province also , it does not reqtiu’e the same 
apparatus or siafl as the degree course. 

46.695. You know that most of the students who attend those colleges all 
over India aim at Government service? — Yes. 

40.696. Do you think the type of education which turns out men for 
Government service is suitable for the small man who wants to work with 
bis own hands on liis own land? — ^If we give tho degree course it is the 
lie'.t educalaon we can give at the pre.sent tune, and whether the student 
subsequently turns his attention to Government service or something else- 
dees not matter so far ns the college is concerned 
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45.697. What t-^pe of education would you give the sons oB the small 
cultivators? — Aa I say, we have three courses here which anyone who wants 
to may join. It is not what we wish to give the cultivator hut what the 
cultivator wishes to take 

45.698. Have you ever worked out a rough figure for the cost to Govern- 
ment of turning out a B Sc. in agriculture from this college? — have not, 
and it would be difficult to do so, because the college and the research 
institute are combined. This is not a purely educational institution. 

45.699. It would work out at some thousands of rupees? — I cannot toll 
j ou ; I have not worked it out 

^6,700. Is not That cost too great to be reduplicated P — ^I do not know. 
If Government con now afford to run an institution of this sort 1 dare say 
Government can affoid to duplicate it, or enlarge this institution, if there 
IS a demand for the education it provides The education is undoubtedly 
benefiting the province. 

46.701. Do you not admit that the number of students which Government 
can educate on these expensive lines is very severely limited by the cost? 
— ^I do not know the cost. 

45.702. The average land revenue in this province is Rs.lO a head, so 
that Government cannot give much more than Bs.lO a head back to the 
cultivator in education? — ^I do' not anticipate that in our time Government 
is going to take up the question of educating to the B Sc. stage our four 
million cultivators, or even a hundredth part of them. 

46.703. You have uot thought out any way of meeting a possible demand 
for a hig extension of education on the part of the small cultivator? — 
Ror a man who wants to go back to the land there is the six months’ 
vernacular course 

45.704. You would stop there P — ^Yes, or give him the two years’ course; 
but if he wants to take the B Sc. course, let him. 

46,705 You do not think the two years’ course and the B.So. course are 
completely out of the question owing to their cost? — No. For the last 
four or five years we have had 200 to 260 applications per anmum for 
admission to the college, and of those we take 26 per cent. That is from 
the Punjab, with a small number from other provinces. 

45.706. Sir Ganga Bam-. Do you admit students from other provinces? — 
A limited number. I think we keep nine seats for them. 

46.707. From what other provinces do they come? — ^From any of them; 
Bombay, Sind, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, and so on. 

46.708. Professor Gangulee . Is this increase in the number of applicants 
due to the cheapness of the degree P — ^There is no very great mcrease in 
the number of applications from year to year. I think any slight increase 
which has taken place is due more to the number of students we have 
taken into Government service in recent years 

46.709. Mr. Calvert- Have you much experience of graduates of this 
college who have taken to farming on their own account? — ^No, Very 
few have 

46.710. There is one in Lyallpur? — ^Yes. 

45,711 Is he doing well? As far as I know. I see him from time to time 

46.712. He has found his training reaUy valuable? — ^Yes. 

46.713. Have you worked out comparative costs per acre irrigated of 
irrigation from tube wells and ordinary weUsP — Yes. 

46.714. Can you give me a rough figure? Is it about JEls.40 with the 
tube well?— It depends on the lift The tube well is 16 to 20 per cent, 
cheaper than bullock power from the same depth. 
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46,716, Assuming, of course, a sufficient area® — ^Yes, 

45.716 At what point does the oil-engine beat the bullock as a lifting 
agency.® — T do not know of any point at which bullock power is cheaper, 
unless you are dealing with a very trifling area In the case of a very 
small area it may be cheaper; I have not gone into it. There is a limit to 
the minimum power you can apply economically, but when you do apply 
it, you have power at a cheaper rate than with bullocks. 

46.717 A tube well is practically confined to areas of 200 acres and 
over® — From 150 acres It is a question of the time you pump. With a 
single tube and a single engine, pumping from 10 to 12 hours a day, that 
would mean 100 to 160 acres. 

46.718 In the case of a well with exhaustible supplies of water, bullock 
power may be cheaper than a tube well in certain cases P — ^You can hardly 
compare the two. If you want to compare tube wells with ordinary wells, 
you will have to compare one tube well with about ten ordinary wells. 
One tube well is equivalent to ten ordinary wells. 

46.719. I was only trying to throw light on some evidence we got else- 
where. On the question of the standardisation of implements, taking 
Europe as a whole has standardisation proceeded far there P — ^No; I do not 
think there has been that co-operation between the agriculturist and the 
engineer that is necessary. You will still find cases where the manu- 
facturer IS trying to sell something without in everv case trying to meet 
the requirements of the agriculturist. 

46.720. When attention is drawn to the large variety of ploughs and 
other implements in India, it is well to remember there is practically the 
same variety in Europe® — ^Yes, but not the same variety in use, I think. 

46.721. Mt. Kamat' With regard to the policy of admitting students 
to the college which you describe on page 710 of your note, where you 
say you do admit a few non-agricnlturists for special reasons, may I know 
if it is realised that in effect what you are doing is to turn agriculturists 
into non-agricnlturists and non-agricultnrists into agriculturists? — ^No, I 
do not appreciate that. 

46,723. If, say, 300 men are turned out by your college, most of them 
will go into Government service. That means you are turning 300 men 
who belonged to the agriculturist classes into non-agriculturists ? — ^They 
are being taken into Government service to improve the agriculture of the 
province T call a man who is engaged in that work an agriculturist; he 
is employed in agriculture. 

46.723. Is that the object with which they are trained, that they should 
join the Agricultural Service and not farm their own lands P — ^I say in my 
note that the majority of students desire to take up Government service. 

46.724. I know that is their desire, hut I nm asking you what the 
correct policy should he when a college like this is opened. You will admit, 
I believe, that the main object should he the improvement of agriculture 
directly at the hands of these agricultural graduates P — ^Yes. 

46.725. Now, to serve its real object, either you must restrict the 
admission of these graduates from your college into Government service 
or, in the alternative, von must produce from this college such a large 
number as to leave a surplus after all the posts in Government service 
have been filled for actual farming? — J agree. 

46,720 As long as the men turned out are all taken into Government 
service, you are turning what were oririnally agrioulturists into what 
1 call non-agnculturists ? — do not agree there. A man is an agriculturist 
whether he works for Government as an agriculturist or for himself as 
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an agriculturist He is -working on the land and engaged in agriculture, 
and lie remains an agriculturist. 

45,727. You have said something about -wireless and given some details 
of a scheme. "Will you amplify that® On page 711 you say the cost 
of installing recei-ving sets in 124 fehstls would be something like a lakh, 
and on the same page you say that for agricultiiie, education, veterinary 
and health you consider Rs 12,000 a year would be a reasonable rental 
for a comp an V which might work a broadcasting station. We would like 
to have further details about this scheme of yours For a province like 
the Pun-jab you think an initial cost of a lakh and a recurring cost 
of Hs 12,000 a year would be ample? — ^No, hut that would start the scheme 
and put a leceiving station into a school in each tahsil. That would be 
a commencement T should like to see receiving sets in each mil. 

46.728 You mention a mechanical crop estimator for crop-cutting ex- 
periments. At present, that work is done by the Revenue Department, 
and they classify the crop as being 4 annas, 8 annas, 12 annas or what- 
ever it may be. You do not want the human element to come in; yon 
want this done bv a mechanical estimator Will you amplify that a little? — 
It will he a sort of reaping machine which will go through a field and 
cut a strip in front of it, take the cut grain back, tbresh it and weigh it. 

45.729 Piofe^sor Ganqvlee- These implements are used only for crop- 
cutting expel iments? — ^Yes, purely for estimating purposes 

45.730 Mr Kamaf- For the use of this sort of estimating machine, you 
presuppose there will he a very long stretch of furrow, and that in each 
-village the greater part of the cultivated area -will consist of one crop , 
othenvise vour estimating machine -will not work? — ^This is to estimate one 
particular crop. You would not want a very big area for it 

45.731 In provinces where fragmentation of land has gone very far 
and ther“ la a variety of crops within the same village would a mechanical 
estimating machine he of any value? — ^Not in small fields of an acre or 
less. It would be of use in a field 200 to 300 feet long. 

45.732 In other words, such a machine would be more suitable in 
the Punjab than in other provinces where fragmentation has gone V 6 i 7 
far? — ^Yes. 

45,733. You say that standardisation of ploughs and other implements 
should preferably be done by -the Central Government? — ^Tes, 

45.734 You also say in another place that co-operation between the 
agriculturist and the engineer is necessary to evolve a suitable type of 
plough or other implement? — ^Yes; the standardisation of types 

46,735. If the Central Government -were to iindortako the work of 
standardisation, is it your idea that they would call together agriculturists 
from your o-wn and other provinces, and agricultural engineers, with a 
vie-w -to finding cut suitable types for the different provinces? — If this is 
done by the Antral Government what they will do is to carry out the 
work in two or three places in the province 

46,730 Yon mean that experiments should he earned out in your 
province by the Central Government? — ^Tlie Central Government would be 
in charge of this particular line of investigation. The investigation would 
be earned out in each province by an officer working under the Central 
Government 

46,737 It comes to this, that representatives of the Central Government 
would come to each pro-vinee and, witli the co-operation of your agricultural 
officers, carry out these investigations? — ^Yes, nr the province may depute 
an engineer to work under the Central Government. 
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45,738 Have you considered whether there might not be a difficulty in 
view of the fact that agriculture is a transferred subject® — I do not think 
there would be. 

46.739. The second difficulty in the way of standardisation would be the 
various typos of luiplemont which in a vast country like India would be 
required for the different kinds of soil and other conditions met with, would 
it not? Have you visited other provinces P — 1 have. I do not think the 
number of types will be so great as one might imagine. If the matter were 
investigated, I think we could reduce it to three or four types tor the 
Punjab, and I do not see why that should not be done in other provinces 
also. Certain of the types which suit the Punjab would suit other provinces. 

46.740. Taking the plough as an example, you think in the Punjab you 
would not require more than three or four types of plough? — Three or foui 
types would cover our requirements. 

46.741. Woxdd those few types cover the requirements, of, say, Madras or 
Bengal, where a small plough suitable for very small bullocks is necessary? — 
We have a small plough for small bullocks in one part of the Punjab as 
well, and it is possible a plough which would suit that area of the Punjab 
would also suit Madras. That is whj T say this work should be carried out 
under the Central Government. 

45.742 I am ti-ying to find out whether the number of iypes which will bo 
required will be small or large? — For tbo whole of India, I consider the 
nnmber will be small. 

46.743 Mr Itoherts: Do you regard the present position, when practically 
all the students of this college go into Government seiwice, as a healthy 
one? — ^Yes They are trained here for the good of the agriculture of th« 
province, and whether they are working for Government or for themselves 
they are working for the good of the agriculture of the province. I think as 
Government servants at Lhe present time they are doing more good to the 
province as a whole than they possibly could do if they were working for 
themselves. 

45,744, In connection with tho hydraulic experimental station, is it your 
idea that its work should be confined to measuring only the water-require- 
ments of crops under present conditions, or do you consider that the study 
of different systems of farming should be undertaken? — I would certainly 
combine it with studying the different systems of irrigating, that is to say, 
the different types of modules, &c That could be done without affecting 
the value of the experiments with regard to the quantity of water. I 
consider that expeiiments regarding Lhe quantity of water required by crops 
is of fundamental importance. 

46,746 An agiuculturist as well as an engineer is lequiied? — Yes, 
undoubtedly. ' 

46.746. If a diffeient system of farming is introduced, there will be certain 
changes in the soil which would require study by other experts? — ^Yes, a soil 
physicist. 

45.747. So riiat jou would also press for that? — The soil physicist would 
probably be able to take up that work in addition to his other work, say, 
at the research institution here; he could have the station at Lyallpur. I do 
not say that you require a soil physicist on the spot, bnt I think you do 
require a whole-time engineer and a whole-time agriculturist on experimental 
work of that type 

46.748. Yon are not quite so sure about the soil physicist? — I do not know 
the amount of work that has to be done in that respect, but I do know the 
amount of work that is requiied to be done by the engineer and the agri«. 
oulturist. 

46,749 Sir Gnnga Earn That is because you aie an engineer yourself? — 
Yes 
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45,750. Mr. Bobeits-. With legard to crop cutting, is it not a tact that 
you can now get, with reference to very large areas in the province, definite 
information about crop yields from zamindarsP — Yes, we can, after the 
crops are harvested. 

45,761. Then why are these crop cutting experiments necessary in many 
parts.? — I am afraid I cannot tell you, as I say, the matter was brought to 
my notice by a former Director of Agriculture who required a machine for 
this purpose because he considered the present method of estimating growing 
crops to be inaccurate, and I say we can produce a machine for the pm'pose. 

45.752. On page 712, you compare the price o-f an implement made by you 
here with a quotation from Home; is not it a fact that these large manu- 
facturers as a rule strongly object to making a small number like that? — Yes. 

46.753. Would not that be reflected in the quotation? — ^Possibly, yes, if it 
is merely a matter of making two or three hundreds. 

46,764. What is the nearest implement to this one? — The horse hoe 
cultivator. 

46,756. What is the price of the American unplement? — We obtain Indian 
ones at Rs.SS, and I think I am right in saying that the price of the American 
Planet Junioi^ hoes landed here was very nearly double. 

46.766. Svr Senry Lawrence. I am not quite dear from your answers on 
page 710 whether yon are in favour of or opposed to the proposal to raise the 
entrance qualification of students? — I should like to see the standard higher 
than it is at present, but I do not wish it to cost the student any more for 
his education. 

46.767. Cannot that proviso be met in any way? — That is under investiga- 
tion at the present moment ; I hope it will be met. I do not think it would 
be met by making the entrance examination, say, equal to the present F.Sc. 
stage, the intermediate standard, because they will be required to give at 
least three years, and that would mean that the whole of the education then 
woidd be five years instead, of the four years at pre,sent. 

46.768. Your object is to ensure that sons of agriculturists will not be kept 
out by higher enti’ance standards? — ^Yes.. 

46.759. Would it be reasonable to ask the Government to pay the expense 
of the fifth year which would be thus imposed? — I ibiTik it would be necessary 

46.760. What would he the cost to Government of that? — ^That brings us 
back to the cost of education ; we should have to go into that ; but I think 
it could be met by scholarships such as we have at present. 

46.761. All students in the last year to receive a scholarship? — think that 
might he possible. 

45.762. How many students have you at the present time? — In our fourth 
year at the present time there are approximately 42. 

46.763. The cost to the student -of the education is about Its. 600 a year, 
or is it more, includiug everything ?~Yes, about Rs.600, probably not exceed- 
ing Ils.600. 


The monthly cost to students in the fourth year class is as follows 
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46.764. Sir Senry Latorence : So that this idea of givmg them free educa- 
tion for the last year could be met at an expense of B,s.26,000 to the 
Hdover nment P — Yes . 

45.765. Would that be a sufficient safeguard for the sons of agriculturists? 
— For that number of 40, yes, but there will come a time when we shall have 
to educate more than 40. 

45.766. But so fai* as the sons of agriculturists are conoeraed, Rs.GOO per 
head per year would be sufficient provision? — Tes, for the last yeai. 

46.767. Do you think that is too gi-eat a demand to make on the provincial 
revenues P — I do not think that is a very heavy demand. It will take an 
extra year which of course also has to be considered. 

46.768. I want you to bake everything into consideration P — ^If it is going 
to take five years in every other profession, I imagine that the time question 
would not arise ; but the cost of the education should not be more than it is 
at present, and that can be met by a scholarship of say Rs.GOO per head. 

46.769. On those terms would you appiove of raising the entrance qualifica- 
tion? — If that can be done, yes 

46.770. Sir Qanga Bam: You know that in the Punjab there is a medical 
group taking the F.Sc.j certain necessary subjects are laid down, the 
Medical Department select boys from tliat group for admission and then 
take them for a certain number of years for medical education? — Yea 

46,771 Supposing that system were followed, that there was an agri- 
oultnral group in the University, and F.Sc. boys passing m the agricultural 
group were taken at Lyallpur College for three years, would not that meet 
the point? — Again the period comes to five years 

45.773. It 18 five years instead of four; that is all? — That is a heavy 
item. It would produce the graduates, certainly, but, as I say, at 
additional cost. 

46,778. That would reduce your expense? — The expense I hare in mind 
lb not the expense to the college. 

46.774. Your curriculum at present is four years; that would reduce it 
to three years? — ^Yes, but then you are increasing the expense to the 
student by one year’s education. 

46,776. That is a different matter; it will be for them to consider that 
question; but will those hoys be as efficient as they would be if they spent 
five years here? — ^Yes, T believe we could make them just as efficient in 
the three years course here if it started at the end of the F.So. course. 

46.776. A disqualification under which manufacturers of implements 
labour here which was pointed out to us by a manufacturing firm in Poona 
lb that the raw material which comes to this country is subject to a duty 
ol 30 or 40 per cent. ; the manufacturers in England are saved that expense 
and the product of their manufacturers in England and America is admitted 
free. Are you aware of that?— -Yes, T am aware of that, but I do not 
think it is a very serious problem witJi regard to the smaller implements. 
The duty certainly does not exceed 30 per cent., and that is on the material, 
while in the manufacture of those implements the chief item is labour, 

46.777. I have brought that point to your notice and yon might con- 
sider it? — ^Yes. 

46.778. When you propose a system of pumping with a battery of wells, 
what power do you contemplate, steam, oil or what? — ^At the present moment 
we are investigating steam and oil. 

46.779. How do you convey the power? By compressed air or electricity? 
— ^We are considering those two systems of distribution, compressed air 
and electricity. 
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45.780 You aie experimenting on both systems P — We are not experi- 
menting, but we are comparing them now for estimating purposes. 

45.781 Ton have not formed any definite conclusion on that matter? — No. 

45.782 Before you advise anybody to go in for tube wells, do you take 
a section of the ground with a view to finding out what the subsoil con- 
tains? — In a district we do not know we do make a trial boring. 

46.783 In a district, the soil may vary from one place to another; have 
you arrived at any formula by which you can say that given a certain 
depth of coarse sand, it will give so many cusecs? — ^Yes, we know the 
quality of the sand, and if we have had one or two borings in a district, 
then 111 that neighbourhood we can give an estimate with considerable 
confidence that we shall be correct If we do not know the district, we 
make a trial boring. 

45,784. You said that the cost of boring comes to Ea.3 per footP — In the 
small sizes, yes; in the large ones it comes to as much as Rs.7 — 8 — 0. 

45.785 A gang that I left in Patiala are doing it for 8 annas a foot 
at 6 ins. p — B ut my estimate includes the pipe. 

45.786 My figure also includes the pipe ; I mean ordinary sheet iron pipes 
riveted together. Are you aware of the Japanese system of boring with 
bamboo P — The Kazusa system, yes; I know it. 

46,737. BTave you tried that? — No, I have not tried it. 

46,788 Can you give us a list of agricultural problems which require 
reaearcli, differentiating them between AU-India problems and provincial 
pioblems? Have you thought of this? — ^No, I have not. 

46,789. Could you think of those and send us a noteP — As far as my own 
section is concerned. 

46.790 Because some problems may be common to all provinces? — We 
have no problems of that sort in the Engineering Section at present, nor 
have any arisen so far, 

46.791 I am speaking of agricultural problems? — am dealing with the 
Engineering Section. 

46,792. What course of engineering do you give in your college here? — 
We give four periods a week to the students. 

46,793 What do you teach themP — Civil engineering as applied to 
agriculture. 

45,794. And a little mechanics also? — Yes, a certain amount. 

46.796. Are you preparing any lists of the delta of water required for 
crops? Have you seen the latest investigations made by the Irrigation 
Department in the Punjab? — No, I have not got that yet. 

46, 7W. If you do so, you must take into consideration the rainfall, 
otherwise it will he of little value? — ^With regard to tube wells we do take 
into consideration the rainfall of the district in calculating the number 
of .days’ pumping that is required in the year. 

46.797. Sit Thomas Middleton ; On page 716 of your memorandum, you 
say “ To keep the msusses on the laud I do not consider that education 
in rural areas should be carried beyond the elementary stage.” You are 
referring to general education P — ^Yes. 

45,798 The number of pupils proceeding to an institution like Dyallpur 
IS very small indeed as compared with the number of agriculturists in the 
Punjab ? — Quite. 

46,799. What is to be done for the technical instruction of the masses 
who do not proceed beyond the elementary stage P — ^They could take a 
SIX months vernacular course 

Ilfr. T A, Miller Broiimlie. 
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46.800. What uumber 6f six months’ courses are being provided at present? 

One at present; this year we are starting two, and we shall have two 

from now onwards. 

46.801, These courses ai'e general courses? — ^Yes. 

46,803. Is anything being done in the way of providing technical courses 
in special subjects for the agriculturist, as, for example, a course on sugar- 
growing and the manufacture of gur ? — ^We have not taken up sugar- 
growing or gur in the Punjab 

46.803. Or any one special subject? — ^Yes, we have a six weeks course 
going on at the present moment foi lohars, village blacksmiths, on oil- 
engine running, repairs to implements, and so on 

46.804. Do you think a great deal could be done for the technical education 
of the masses by expanding this short course system of education ? — ^Yes, I 
do. I am in favour of short courses of instruction in special subjects. 

46,806. What age of students do you like to get to these short courses? — 
They come in at various ages just now; some of them are quite boys of 
14 and 16, and some are older men ovnr 20. 

46.806. Generally speaking, would they be men of 20 to 23? — ^That is about 
the age, yes. 

46.807. With regard to your college students, what are the favourite 
subjects taken by students who go up for the M.So. from LyallpurP — 
Botany has claimed most of the men. 

46.808. How many have gone up in engineering subjects? — Tor 1^4 up 
to now we have had six students who have taken up engineering. 

46.809. From the M.Sc. P — No, after leaving this college they have gone 
to Europe and studied engineering. 

46.810. I was thinking just now of the M.Sc. of your Lahore tTniversity? — 
Botany has claimed most of them. 

46.811. Then if we take advanced courses generally, you have had six 
go up in engineering? — ^Yes. 

46.812. What other subjects besides botany and engineering have lieen 
taken P — Entomology . in 1925 one student only studied for one year and 
then withdrew from the class , he took up Government employment. 

46j^813. Reference has been made to raising the entrance standard to 
the F.Sc. ; would that mean that the period of residence at this college 
w'ould be curtailed to three years ? — Yes, I take it it would be. 

46,814. Would that also mean that the chances of the student getting 
'the practical instruction which you can give in agriculture in this college 
would bo reduced? — ^Very slightly. We have investigated that question to 
a certain extent, and I think it would be possible to prepare a course in 
which he would get fii'st class training in the three years, provided he came 
here at the F.So. stage. 

46,816. I think you will agree that one of the great difidculties one is 
laced with here is that of getting practical instruction for the young 
graduates? — We do not have difficulty in regard to practical instruction. 

46,816. 1 should rather have said • is the young graduate getting practi- 
cal experience? That is the great difficulty? — ^Yes. 

45^817. Has any attempt been made to place young graduates on some 
of these large farms that you have in the Punjab? — There is a scheme 
of that kind under consideration at the present time; the proposal has 
been sent up by the Director of Agriculture and it is before Government 
.now; the proposal is to put the graduates of the college here on to an 
area of land over a period of say five years. 
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45,818. That is for putting them on an area, of laud for which they will 
them&elres be responsible? — ^Yes, they are responsible for it; they would 
work under the supervision of the department 

45,819 I was thinking of placing them out as apprentices on large fai’His 
where they would see -Sie organisation of work on a large scale and also 
see improved methods? — I think that would be dijGScult with graduates in 
thts country at the present tune 

45.820. You know that the practice is relatively common in other countries, 
for young graduates to go and get experience? — That forms part of their 
education in agriculture 

45.821. On page 714 of your memorandum you refer to the subject of 
implements, there seem to be two types of problem in front of you there; 
first there is the question of improving the design and construction of the 
local implement. For example, I have seen in the Fimjab implements the 
idea of which was borrowed fi'om Bombay, but these implements seem 
to me to be better constructed and manufactured than those whidi I 
have seen in nae in the Bombay Presidency. That type of improvement 
in local design, you will of course agree, is easily made by a skilled 
engineer® — ^Yes, very often 

45,822 But there is another type of work referred to in your memorandum; 
that is the designing of machiiiea or implements which would be suitable 
for mass production — Suitable for cultivation in the first place. 

45.823. Yes, suitable for cultivation and also suitable for mass production ? 
— Any machine or implement is suitable for mass production if ihe numbers 
are required, 

46.824. That brings me back to the point that has already been raised * 
if we are to secure mass production, we must reduce our types, for example, 
of the plough P — ^Yes. 

46,825 You were questioned as to the number which you consider would 
be necessary for the Punjab P — ^Yes 

46.826. A previous witness whom we questioned on the point expressed 
the view that for all India possibly as small a number as eight types of 
plough might be suitable ; have you any view on that ? — have not considered 
it from an All-India point of view, hut I think we could reduce it in the 
Punjab to three or four types; but even then, with four types, that would 
mean producing an enormous number of implements, 

45.827, You will recognise, I think, that the main obstacle in dealing 
with these implements that are being made by mass production is not the 
production but the difficulty of getting people to adopt them? — I do not 
think so; I think if you give the cultivator a suitable implement he will 
use it and be only to glad to use it. 

46,828 But even in regard to the plough, which is an implement that 
has had long study and is well designed, the cultivator is very particular 
in his requirements? — Yes, because I do not think we have yet produced 
the right type of plough; I think we have more work to do on the plough 
than on any other implement. 

46.829. In evidence I think you said that the work which was required 
for ihe improvement of implements must necessarily take a very long time ? 
— ^Yes 

46.830. You are basing that conclusion on experience in other countries 
m the attempts which have been made to design such implements as the 
plough, for example? — ^No, I do uot know what time has been taken in 
designing the implements as they stand; I am basing it on experience of 
the results we have already obtained ; it requires a great deal of investigation, 
trial and testing and making of types before one can arrive at a 
suitable type. 

Jlfr. T A. MUler Brownlie. 
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46,831 But in fact a great deal of tune and attention has been given, 
not only by engineers but by skilled mathematicians, to the design of the 
plough P — ^Yes, but I do not think to the same extent in India as in Western 
countries. 

45.832. I was not thinking of India P — In Western countries it has been 
done, but conditions here aie vei'y different, 

46.833. You mention the reclamation of salt land at Narwala by 
washing, 'what is the coat of that process? Is it an expensive method of 
reclamation? — I do not know the cost; I can probably get the details; that 
work was in progress when 1 came to the department and it struck me 
as having a wonderful effect; other methods were tried. 

46,834 Could you say whether generally it was regarded as a successful 
experiment, or otherwise ? — The different methods were tried and it amounted 
to this, that deep cultivation and copious irrigation allowed that area to- 
be cultivated, whereas it had not been cultivated before. Heclamation on 
these lines is not expensive; that is my point; but tho experimental work 
which led to the condusion that this treatment was sufficient was naturally 
expensive 

46,836 Mr. Barron: One witness told the Commission that he thought 
aU Indian Civilians and magistrates generally should be put through a 
course of public health; something of that sort is done, is it not, in regard 
to agriculture P — We give a course of one month which we term the Rural 
Economy Couise to members of the Civil Service, Assistant Commissioners, 
Extra Assistant Commissioners, members of the Irrigation Department 
Assistant Engineers, and so on 

46,836 Is the course going on at the present moment P — ^Yes, it finishes 
on the 20th of this month 

46.837. How many Assisbant Commissioners or Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioners have you in it P — We have six Assistant Commissioners and six Extra 
Assistant Commissioners. 

46.838. You were asked if you could give the cost to Government of a 
graduate from this college, but you were not able to do so P — I cannot do 
that, because, as I say, it is extremely difficult to separate research from 
instruction 

46,839 In the repo-rt of the Education Department, the figure of 
Es 1,08,000 odd is given as the cost last year of this college as a professional 
college; did you supply that figure to the Education Department P — I 
did not 

46,840. The Education Department said you or the Department of Agri- 
culbiire had; but if there is such a figure in that report, is it worth anything 
at all P Can any deduction be drawn from it as to the cost of a graduate P — 
No, I should say not. A former Minister asked us to try and estimate 
the cost, and our difficulty was in apportioning time and cost between 
teaching and research, then he asked us to assume a division of time and 
cost between teaching and research; we were faced with very great 
difficulties, and could not arrive at what I should call a reliable figure. 

45,841 You could not separate out the cost of your purely teaching work 
from that of all your other activities here P — No , nor could we separate costs 
of such items as gas and electric power production etc 

46.842, In view of the discussion regarding the amount of time and 
attention your department has paid to work on harani soils, let us take 
sonic of the results of the department; is not 8-A wheat a good wheat for 
harani land P — ^I cannot give au opinion on that 

46.843. Perhaps jmu can give an opinion as to whether a bar harrow is 
a good implement for oon.sorving moisture on haram land? — ^Yes, it is. 

2 A 
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45.844. Is it not a fact that the general principles of conserring moistiu'e 
in soils are taught in this college, and therefore the knowledge acquired 
heie is of use on baram as well as inigated land? — Yes, that is so 

45.845. Do you know the Gurdiaspur farm? — ^Tes. 

45.846. Is that iiiigated or unirngated? — They have a tube well there; 
part of it is harani 

45.847 One hundred acres of it is unirrigated, is it not? — ^Yes, 

45.848 It depends entirely on rainfall? — ^Yes 

46.849 So that the work you do there is work on barani land? — 
That is so 

46,850. When you are depending merely on rainfall, the conditions vary 
very much from year to year, do they not? — Quite, depending on the rainfall. 

45,861 Working under such conditions, could you have drawn any definite 
conclusions very quickly P— I am afraid I have not gone into that. 

46,862. It IS not really your subject With regard to the question as to 
whether demonstration should he carried out on farmers’ own lands or on 
demonstration farms, would you say that both systems have their merits? — 
Yes, undoubtedly 

46,858 Is it not a fact that you can, for example, maintain continuity 
of work on your own farm and can arrange conditions in a way in which 
a farmer may not be always willing to allow yon to do on his farm? — You, 
that is the point. 

45,854. It also may he the fact that on your own farm you can carry 
out demonstrations at a time that would not always snit the farmer? — Quite. 

45,856 So that both systems are necessary P — Yes, they are. 

46,856a. This morning the Commission saw your dairy. It has been 
®^gg®8ted that there are no facilities in the Punjab for giving the staff 
of the Co-operative Department training in the taking of milk records, 
dairying or animal nutrition Do you agree that no training of that sort 
can be given hereP — No, I disagree; we have the facilities and we do give 
training in dairying here. 

46,866 To men of the Co-operative Department? — ^No, I do not think 
we have had men of the Co-operative Department actually taking a dairying 
conrse. 

45.867 . But you could teach them to become milk recorders and so forth P 
—Yes 

46.868. And you could teach them a good deal that would he useful to 
them in cattle breeding societies p — Q nite ; all that instruction is given here 
to students at the college. 

46.869. Sir Gfonpo S,am : You said that you ore admitting students from 
other picyvinces; how many students have you now from other provinces? 

45.860. Mr. Barron: Prom other provinces and Indian {Btaies nine out of 
49 were admitted last year. 

45.861. Sir Oanga Bain. In ^lew of the fact that they have colleges of 

their own, why do they come here, is it because they feel that they receive 
superior education here?— I have myself asked applicants that question, 
and 'have been told that they think th-e traming is better at Lyallpur than 
it IS elsewheie. ^ 


45,862. Is it because their parents live here? — No, their 
other provinces 


parents live in 


45,863. Then are we charging them for their education?— Yes, 
Mr. T. A. Miller Brownlie. 


we ane. 
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45,864. Ho\r much axe we charging? — They are paying the ordinary 
fees plus a small addition for students from outside provinces. 

46,866. Is the Grovernment getting any benefit from it^ — Yes. 

46.866. I ask this question because the Punjab Government is charged 
Rs.10,000 per head for Punjabi students going to Roorkee in the United 
Piovinces; you are not charging anything like that? — No, nothing of that 
sort. 

45.867. Have you made any investigations as to any ti’et that will not 
throw an mjurious shade on i-rops? — No, I have not. 

46.868. Mr. Barron With regard to that last question, I have always 
uiiderstood that it is the amount of water that the trees extract frojn the 
soil that does harm to the ciopa, rather than the shaded — ^Yes, I believe it is, 
but that IS not a question that I have taken up ; the point that interests 
me there is the fact that crops do not grow so well in the neighbourhood 
of tiees. 

45.869. Possibly that is owing to the subtraction of moi^ture required by 
the tree? — ^Yes, moisture extracted from the soil and shade 

45.870. Sir Benry Lawrence . One gentleman htis wintten to this Com- 
mission to sny that this institution is of no value to the Mahonimedans of 
the Punjab; is that correct ° — Every year a large proportion of our 
students is Mahommedaii, and they get the same training as the Hindus 
and Sikhs. 


45,871 Can you tell us what the pioportion of Mahommedans isP — 
I can get those figures for you; as far as I remember, it is approximately 
60 pel cent. Mahommedans, 25 per cent Hindus, and 25 per cent. Sikhs 

45,872, Could you verify those figures and lot us know? — Yes. Of the 
students admitted to the college in May last the proportion is as follows: — 

Hindus ... , 27 per cent, 

Sikhs . ... .. 36 ,, 

Mahommedans .. 38 ,, 

We arrived at a proportion of — 

Hindus , . . . 25 per cent 

Sikhs .25 ,, 

Mahommedans . . .. .. 5t> ,, 

bub the standard of intelligence of the Sikh applicants was higher than 
that of the ^fahommedan applicants, and the proportion of Sikh applicants 
was also higher than the proportion of admissions as given. 

45,873 Professor Gangnlee , Are you uwng dynamometer tests in design- 
ing your farming implements? — Yes, we have very recently obtained a 
recording dynamometer which we are putting into operation, foimerly 
we used the spring balance type, which is not sufifiLcienfcly accurate. 

46.874. You have no Soil Physicist in this college P — No. 

46.875. If a Soil Physicist worked in co-operation with the Agricultural 
Engineer, you could get better results P — 1 do not think a Soil Physicist is 
so necessary ns a professional iigricultunsb. 

45,876 Am I right in tldiibing that there is a growing demand for 
farm implements P — Yes. 


45.877 The cultivators have taken to them and are anxious to get tliem? 
—Yes. 

46.878 W'hai agencies have you for the distribution and sale of 
implements P — Every Deputy Director of Agrioulttjie sells implements. 

45,879. Are they distributed through co-operative societies P — The Co- 
operative Department will take implements. Are you ref ei ring to those 
made here or those imported from abroad? 
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45,880. To those jiiauutnctxired. here? — Those aie not supplied to Deputy 
Directors unless there is a demand tor them If there vv'ere any demand 
for them in the district the Deputy Director would be supplied with tlieni 

45,881 Are the implements manufactuied here sold ordy by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and not. by co-operative societies P — I do not think co- 
operative societies have ever asked for those implements. If they wanted 
them wo could niauulacturo them and let them have them. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

KHAN BAHADUR SAYAD Sir MEHDI SHAH, 
K.C.I.E., O.B.E., Gojra, Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

QmasTioN 2 . — Agbioumxtiial EutroATioK. — (i) No 

(ii) In LyaUpur district, agricultural education should be provided in 
every village school. 

(ill) Yes. 

(iv) Yes. 

(v) If agriculture is made profitable. 

(vi) Yes 

(viij Teach the use of Raja and Meston ploughs, harrows, .and the 
automatic drilling of wheat .and cotton. 

(viii) This is not enough 

(ix) No work. They read for service which cannot be had. 

(x) To make extensive use of experimental farms, so that such lads 
may have a likmg for agricultiue. 

(xi) Nil. 

(xii) If they can profit iu any way. 

(xiii) The Agricultural Department should in every village take ono or 
two squares ou lease, and there make experiments, so that agriculturists 
lu rural areas may see the experiments and moke better use of their own 
lands Thus agriculture is sure to improve This system should he intro- 
duced in the colonies only. 

<^ESTioN 3, — DEMoxsTEATior AND Pbopaganda. — ^I n this district, a few 
agricultural societies have been formed, to demonstrate and do propaganda 
work, which are quite useless as they are not doing any work. T would 
that the Agriculnural Department should engage trained men in 
some villages in the rural areas, so that these men may lecture tn the 
agricultunst.s and teach them the use of diflerent maohines and fertilizers, 
etc , as these rural agriculturists do not ever care to go to tho Agriculture 
College at Lyallpur These men will also teach them tho benefits of the 
rotation of different crops. In my opinion, this will greatly help towaids 
bettor edncaiion m practical agiiculturn These men in rural areaq can 
easily see to the pests and diseases of bhe ciops, and take immediate steps 
to cheeik and remove them. 

Question 4.— ADMiNrsaitATioN.— (o) The Governmeut of India may use- 
fully supplement the activities^ of the Local Governmeuts, who should make 
use of the services of non-official influential men lu each ilaqa. 

(c) life! ailed roads are a great necessity for agriculturists 

Posts and telegraphs should be inci'eased, in the colonies speciallv. 

Quesiion 5 — PiNANOE. — The taccavi rules are rather hard; these should be 
made more favourable, and long term should be allowed for repayment with 
a very nominal interest. ' 

Question 6.— AoETOurTmAL Indebtedness.— ( o) (i) Necessity; theie is 
not enough income from agriculture. 

(ii) Shopkeepers of villages and markets. 

Mr. T. A, Miller Brownlie. 
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(^) On account of failure of crops the agriculturists generally get into 
debt, Mhich, on account of their other regulai espense-s, they are unable 
to clear The loans or laccavi should oe given to them, either without or 
at very nominal interest; in case they are veiy heavily indebted, their 
lauds sbould be put under Government control to pay otf the debts from 
the iijconie, and they may be given regular expenses for tlie necosaities 
of life. 

Question 8 — Ikrigation. — (a) In the following districts improvements can 
be made in agriculture by making tanks and wells Campbellpur district, 
Pindigheb tehsil; Rawalpindi district, Pindi and Gujar Khan tehsils, 
Jhelum district; Mianwali distinct, by non-perennial canals 

Question 10 — Feutjxisebs. — ^In my experience of agriculture, I have 
noticed that sheep and goat manure is the best Lands that have not been 
yielding any crops have been fertilised by this manure. The agriculturists 
keep theii’ hei'ds of goats and sheep in their fields for some days and their 
manure is left in those plots and they are much better then. But in some 
villages it is rather difiB.oult to maintain these herds as there are no grazing 
grounds. 

(/) The villagers find it difficult to obtain fuel wood, hence they are 
obliged to use cow dung as fuel If the Oanal Department would sell fuel 
wood at very cheap rates, I am sure people would stop using cow dung 
as fuel 

Question 14 — Impikmentb. — The new agricultural implements and 
machinery are good, hut they are not much used as, when they get out of 
order, there is a want of facilities in lural areas to repair them Their 
prices are also rather high. 

Question 16 — VETE.aiNAB,T. — (a) This department should be under the 
Director of Agriculture. 

(b) (i) In this district, the dispensaries are under the control of the Dis- 
trict Boaid and I think this system Eorks quite well. 

(ii) Yes. 

(ill) No. This should be under the control of District Boards 

(c) (i) The agriculturists have now learnt the use of these dispensaries 
and make full use of them. 

(li) Touring dispensaries are not required 

(d) In my opinion compulsory inoculation for contagious diseases i.? neces- 
saiy, as the agriculturists do not voluntarily make use of it and thus 
contagious diseases spread. 

(e) Sometimes there is difficulty in securing serum. 

(/) No fees are charged for inoculation, but the agriculturists have not 
yet learnt the benefit of the inoculation. 

ig) The provision of further facilities for research into animal diseases is 
desirable, but this should take the form of a Provincial Research Institution. 

Question 16 — Animai. Husbandry. — Government should arrange to pro- 
vide well-bred bulls , this will improve the breeds of the live stock and also 
the dairy industry. 

Question 17 — ^AamouiiTUBAii Industuibs — It is very necessary that 
Government should do much more to establish rural indusbries connected 
with the preparation of agricultural produce and there la a vast field for this 
in this Province, and specially in the Colony districts. This will provide 
subsidiary employment for the rural population. 

Question 18. — Agbioultural Labour. — In my opinion, there is no surplus 
agricultural labour, as the industrial institutions pay high wages, and so 
the agriculturists even in these parts cannot get enough labourers. 
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OraJ Evidence. 

45.882. The Chnirman Ehan Bahadur Sayad Sir Mehdi Shah, you have 
provided us with a note of your evidence. Is there anything you would 
like to add to that at this stage? — ^Nb. 

45.883. Tou say that, in the LyaUpur district, agricultural education 
should be provided in every school. What claes of agricultural education are 
you thinking of? — 'Any kind of education which is agricultural 

45,884 You would have that even in the primary schools? — ^Yes. 

45,885. Do you mean that primary school children should be taught farm- 
ing? — ^Yes. 

46,886 Do you not think they are better engaged in learning to read and 
write? — It may be said that I am against education, but I do not think that 
after five or six years they will learn very much; they will go hack to 
their homes. 

46,887. In answer to our Question 2 (viii), where we ask you for your 
views on nature study, school plots and school farms, you are a little hard 
on us, because you say “ This is not enough ”. Do' you mean that nature 
study, school plots and school farms do not provide a sufficiently compre- 
hensive system of agricultural education in schools? — ^Yes. 

45,888 Further on, you make the suggestion that the Agricultural 
Department should in every village take one or two squares on lease and 
there make experiments, so that agriculturists in rural areas may see those 
experiments and make better use of theii own land Then you say that this 
should be done only in the canal colonies. Do you live in the canal 
colonies? — ^Yee. 

46.889. Why do you want to deny this boon to those who do not happen 
to live there?— I have not given thought to the matter I am only dealing 
with the canal colonies here. 

45.890. Are you a farmer yourself? — ^Yea 

46.891. Do you farm your own land? — Yes. 

45.892. You farm directly by means of hired labour? — Yes. 

46.898. Do you let any of your land on lease? — ^Yes. 

46,894 How many acres do you possess? — ^Ahout 40 squares. 

45,895, How many do you farm yourself? — Two squares. 

46,890, So that you have 38 squares let out. Is that on batoiP — ^Yes 
45,897 Have you co-operative societies in your district? — Yes 

45.898. Where do your tenants get their money from? Do they borrow 
Irom you at all? — No, from the societies. 

46.899. They do not attempt to borrow from you? — No. 

46.900. Do you lend them seed? — Sometimes, in the case of special seed, 
such as some special cotton seed, I have my own seed, which is better than 
can be obtained elsewhere. 

46.901. You like your own seed best? — 1 think it is the best 

46.902. Where did you get that seed from? — 1 chose it myself by 
selection. 

46.903. You put that seed out on your tenants’ land as well as on the 
land you farm yourself? — ^Yes. I give them seed, and when the crop is 
ready, they give me the price for it. 

46.904. In seed? — Sometimes in seed and sometimes in cash. 

45,906, What arrangement have you got with them? Do they give you 
back lit times as much seed as you give them? — ^No, they give me the same 
quantity again. I do not take anything extra from my tenants. 

Khan JBahadui^ Sayad Sir Mehdi Shah. 
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45.906 I see from your ansTrer to our Question 3 that you are not 
satisfied with the societies which have been formed to do demonstration and 
propaganda work?* — That is so 

46.907 Are they doing no good, m your view? — There is not enough of 
them, so that they are unable to have much efFect. 

46.908 You suggest that special men should be engaged to do demon- 
stration farming. Has not the Agricultural Department got demonstrators 
at worli in your district P — ^A man may come round for an hour or two 
every thiee or six months, but that is not enough, they should live there 
among the people. 

45.909. You want resident demonstrators?* — ^Yes 

46.910. You suggest, in answer to Question 5, that taccavi rules are 
rather hard. In what respect? — It is very hard to get the money. There 
are various difficulties in the way. 

46.911. Difficulties in getting the loan granted or difficulties in getting 
the whole of it into the cultivator’s pocket? — Both. 

46.912. You no doubt realise that Government, in lending the tax- 
payers’ money, must needs see that lepayment is punctual? — Yea. 

46.913. What is your impression of the effect that the co-operative credit 
movement has had on the position of the cultivator P Has it been 
beneficial? — ^Yes, but the co-operative societies have not sufficient money to 
lend to the farmers; they only lend small sums, and the money they do 
lend goes to the moneylenders, to whom the farmers owe money. The 
farmer is therefore left in the same position as before and has to borrow 
from the moneylender again, and sometimes the moneylender will not let 
him hav 3 a loan and he becomes very hard up. People are not so keen 
on co-operative societies as they used to he, because the societies have 
not enough money to lend them. 

45.914. Are there any signs of that, such as decrease m the number of 
societies P — No, because the people are afraid of the officers. The societies 
are only nominal in many cases, because no business is done. 

46,916. They dare not take their names off the books for fear the 
officers of the Co-operative Department should talk to them is that right P 
— ^Yes. 

46.916. Are you a member of a co-operative society? — ^Yes. 

46.917. On page 741 of your note, you say that veterinary dispensaries are 
undei the control of District Boards in this part of the world, and that you 
think this system works quite well Are you on the District Board yourself P 
— ^Yes. 

45.918. Does the District Board take an interest in veterinary work? — ^Yes. 

45.919. Is the cultivator coming more and more to regard the veterinary 
officers as his advisers in these matters? — ^Yes. 

46.920. Yon say that sometimes there is difficulty in securing serum. 
Are you thinking of serum for rinderpest? — Yes. On one occasion it took 
six or seven days to get it, even after telegrams had been sent. By then 
a number of the cattle had died. 

46,921 In answer to our Question 17 you suggest Government should 
establish rural industries connected with the preparation of agricultural 
produce, and you say there is a vast field for this in this province, and 
especially in the canal colony districts? — There are mandis all over the 
colonies, and in these mandis there should be shO'ps where ploughs could 
be repaired. It is difficult at present for the people to get experts bo 
repair their ploughs There should he factories for the purpose. "When 
implements recommended by the department are taken to the villages they 
break, and the blacksmiths in the villages cannot mend them 
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45,92'2. Sir Ganga Bam: It has been represented to us that when 
zamindars take taccavi from Qovernment the whole of that money does 
not reach the zamindar. Is that right? — Quite right. 

46j923. And does it take too much time to get the loan? — ^That does 
not matter so much. 

46,934. Sir Thomas Middleton . Have you been well satisfied with the 
knowledge and experience of the agricultural demonstrators whom you 
have met? — ^Yes, but there are too few of them. There are more than 
10 lakhs of zamindars here and the few demonstrators available are not 
enough. 

45.925. How many would you like to see in each tahsilP — I do not know 
how many, but there are, as I say, 10 lakhs of zamindars here. I think 
there should be one in each zail. 

46.926. Mr. Barron: Gnjra is not your original home? — No, my home is 
in Oampbellpur, in the Attock distiict. 

46.927. Did you come to this Colony when it started? — came here 
in 1898. 

45.928. Did you buy these squares you now have? — I got them from 
Grovemment on the original conditions, on nazrava terms. 

45.929. How many squares did you get? — ^21. 

46.930. Sir Henry Lawrence • At what price? 

46,931 Mr. Barron- On naziana terms? — ^Rs 20,000 to Eb.22,000. 

46.932. Sir Henry Lawrence Ila.1,000 a square? — ^Yes. 

46.933. Mr. Barron: Land was cheap in those days. After that you 
bought the remaining squares which you hold ? — I got them on camel-breeding 
conditions and paid Ila.4,000 a square. 

45.934. Sir James MacKenna: Were you not a railway contractor at one 
time? Did you not build a railway? — Yes. I built the Nushki extension 
only a few years ago, and before that a line Sindh-Pishin in the Quetta 
district. I also built a hne near Oampbellpur (Mari-A.ttock) and also 
N.W. Ry. from Lawrenoepur to Attock. 

46.936. You are also interested in the cotton business? — Yes, I have iiiy 
factory here. 

45.936. You will remember that the Indian Cotton Committee came to 
Gojra, and I met you then Has any improvement in the cotton trade 
followed the results of that Committee’s recommendations in regard to 
watering, the mixing of cotton and so forth? — ^It depends on the individual. 
Those who have good cotton do not mix it; those who have not, do 

46.937. You do not think the Cotton Committee has been of much 
good in these matters? — ^It has not done any good. 

45,938 Professor Gangvlee : Has cotton research been of benefit to the 
cotton trade? Has it ib^n of assistance in the provision of better varieties, 
long-staple cotton and so on? — ^It has not done any good here. There is 
no pure cotton here ; everyone mixes it. There may be some improvement in 
the future. 

46.939. On page 740, yon say rural agriculturists do not care to go to the 
Agricultural College at Lyallpur. "Why? — They are poor people and have 
UO+ sufficient money. They have to pay for their fares and for their food, 
and they cannot afford it, 

46.940. I. on say there is not enough income to be had from agriculture. 
Have you noticed any improvement in the agricultural income of the people 
during the time you have known this district ?~On the Ohenab canal there 
has been a reduction in the amount of water, and unless that is stopped 
there will be no increased income. 

Khan Bahadur Scuyad Sir Mehdi Shah. 
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45.941. You have not noticed any distinct improvemcnit in the income 
derived from agriculture in this part of the country? — ^The truth is that it 
ifs less than it used to be People do not get as much water as they used to. 

46.942. That has affected the agricultural income? — ^Yes. 

46.943. Has the standard of living been lowered? — Some people live quite 
weU, but others, if they have an evening meal cannot, have a meal in the 
morning 

46,943a That is in the canal colonies? — ^Yes. 

45.944. Mr. Calvert: Do you think the cultivators of Lyallpur are more 
prosperous or less prosperous than the cultivators in the Attook district? — 

I examined a large number of account-books here, and I found that nearly 
everyone had a debt agamst him of Rs.4,000 or Bs 5,000 One reason for 
that IS that people have increased their expenditure. 

45,946 Sir Renry Lavt'renee: Are you speaking of Lyallpur or Attoek? — 
Of Gojra Tlaqa. Gojra is in the Lyallpur district 

45.946. Mr. Calvert Have they no gold ornaments saved up? — They had 
gold ornaments, hut they have had to sell them. If anyone has gold 
ornaments he has a debt to the same amount. 

45.947. Do you know that co-operative societies lent 17 lakhs to cultivators 
in the Lyallpur district last year? — ^The co-operative societies did lend 
money, bJit the people owed this money to the moneylenders, and the money 
was net even enough to enable them to pay off their debts. I started about 
SO banks myself, so I know all about them, how they are getting on and 
what IS the result of them. 

45.948. Have you tried to improve them? — As I was the originator of 
those banlcs I did all I could to improve their condition, but the debt was 
so heavy that nothing could be done. 

45.949. Are you a membei of the Provincial Board of Agriculture in 
Lahore? — Yes. 

45.950. Is that any good? — ^Yes It has only just started, but in my 
opinion the results wifi be satisfactory. 

45.951. What was the cost of the District Board hall in Lyallpur? — 
Two lakhs 

45.952. Was that built out of the money of the poor samindaxsP — [t was 
built at the expense of the poor zamindars, but such things are only built 
once, not every day. 

45.953. Do you think anywhere else in India there is a District Board 
hall which cost two lakhs of rupees? — ^No. I have seen Dietrict Board halls 
in all the Provinces (Bombay, Madras, the Central Provinces and the 
United Provinces), but no other District Board has such a good hall. 

45,964. Does that not suggest that the cultivators of Lyallpur are the 
richest in India? — ^I admit that some people are very rich and that the 
Colony is the richest in India, but if you make inquiries you will find the 
people are very deeply in debt. 

45.956. Sir Qanga JRarw Is not that due to fragmentation? On account 
of inheritauce the holdings have become smaller and smaller? — ^Yes. Where 
there was once one man on a square there are now four, In the mandig, 
too, the people are not so well off as they used to be. 

45.956. Is not that due to the speculative habits of these mandi people? — 
Yes. In most of these mandig they have started companies, and both the 
company icallahs and the mandi wallahg are in a had way. 

45.957. Do not the mandi wallahs speculate in cotton and grain, and is 
not their bad state due to speculation? — ^Yes. 
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46,958 Mr. Kamat . You have given us your experience of co-operative 
societies What is your experience of moneylenders P — The moneylenders 
also have become poor , they have not as much money as they used to have. 
Originally they used to do business m thousands; now they do it in 
hundreds. 

46,969 Do the villagers depend entirely on co-operative societies wherever 
they are started, or do they still go to the moneylenders P — They go to both ; 
wherever they can get money they go and take it. 

46,960 Won Id a system of regulating the moneylender’s accounts he of 
help to the villager? — ^As the moneylenders are always on the look out to 
cheat the zaminclars, the zamindars do not derive much benefit from them. 
With co-operative societies there is no cheating, but they have not got any 
money. 

46.961. Is the agricultural moneylender in any way better off than the 
old type of moneylender? — ^No, worse off. 

46.962. Then there is no advantage in creating a new type of agricultural 
moneylender by artificial means, hy legislation? — There can be no law which 
will ^ effective, because if an attempt is made to regulate interest, the 
moneylenders will lend Es.lOO and get a receipt in writing for Rs.200, and 
accept a Icwer rate of interest. An Act to regulate interest was contem- 
plated, and I think it is a good thing it was not passed. 

46.963. A new class of moneylenders has sprung up under the Land 
Alienation Act. Are they any better than the old moneylenders? — No 

46.964. Has the Agricultural Department done anything for harani land 
in the Province? — I do not know. 

45.966. On the last page of your note, you say something about agricul- 
tural industries, and you suggest Government should do onuch more to estab- 
lish rural industries. As a business man, will you suggest what industries 
Government should do something for 5* — Such indiustries as we have are 
small, and we cannot compete with Europe in big industries; therefore we 
should not start hig industries in this country; we should have small in- 
dustries for those things that are needed by the zamindar. 

46.966. Mr. Kamat: But are you not prepared to name any particular 
industry P — Whatever brings in profit should he started. 

45.967. Mr. "Roberts: I believe you took water at volumetric rates at 
Jaranwalaj would you kindly tell ua your experience in regard to that? — 
We did that for three years, but during the three years we did not have 
any benefit from it. 

45.968. Id spite of the fact that you had extra water at volumetric rates? 
— ^We do not get extra water hy the volumetric method 

46,069. Bvr Ganga Ram - . Has the Land Alienation Act improved the credit 
of the agriculturist for borrowing purposes? — ^An honest man gets the money 
even now, hnt a man who is not honest does not get it. 

45,970. Do the grievances of zamindars with regard to water readily get 
hearing from the Irrigation Department? — Some officers do not attend to 
grievances for two or three years, while others attend to them at onop and 
the moment the application is made, they redress the grievance T do not 
blame the department. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till Friday, llth March, 1927, at 2 p.m* 

Khan Bahadnir Sayad Sir Mehdi Shah. 
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Dr. P. E. LANDER, M.A. (Cantab), D.Sc. (London), A.LC., 
Agricultural Chemist, Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Questhon 1. — ^Research. — (a) (i) In answer to this question, I would 
refer the Commission to two reports (one small,* one large+) which I have 
submitted to the Punjab Government on the mebhods of conducting research 
under the United States, America, Federal and State Departments of 
Agiiculture, including the administration thereat. 

I strongly recommend, that while not strictly following a foreign method, 
India should develop the organization, administration and financing of agri- 
cultural research along the lines indicated in these reports, in so for as they 
can be adapted to Indian conditions. 

(b) I refer here specifically in. the first instance to the study of human and 
animal nutrition on which I am personally working (as far as facilities 
permit), together with systematic and cu-ordinated work on the soils and 
food stuffs produced thereon, in relationship to human and animal welfare. 
Certain spusmodio work has been done Irom timo to time in India, but no 
systematic policy or lines of work have ever been attempted to deal with the 
AU-Indiu — or even Provincial aspects of the problem, which is of fundamental 
importance. 

The present state of the Impeiial Depaitment of Animal Husbandry and 
Dairying at Bangalore is ludicrous. The phj biological chemist is doing his 
beat with the Laboratory and other facilities under his control, but this 
institution compares most unfavourably with institutions of its kind abroad. 
India requires a properly established and equipped Nutrition Department, or 
better still, two, one in the north and one in the south. 

The Commission has seen this establishment at Bangalore and will recognise 
that it IS quite unworthy of India as its main sphere of activity in this line. 

(c) (i) Connected with and related to the above (b) is a co-ordinated scheme 
of investigation and research into the soils of India, the nutritive value of 
their produce, and the resultant effects on the population, and again related 
to this the question of fertilizers. 

(ii) More expanded research should bo conducted on the problem ef increas- 
ing the quantity of organic matter in the soils of India. 

(iii) With the development of the Fruit Specialist’s work in the Punjab, 
research should be directed into tho preservation (and food values) ofi fruits 
and vegetables, 

India imports thousands of tons of foreign preseiwed fruits and vegetables. 
I am aware of an instance in the Punjab where such a development is merely 
awaiting Government assistance and sanction. 


* See page 767. 


t See page 766, 
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(iv) Research, into the prodnction of vegetable ghxs from India, from oil 
se^s. 

India impoits thousands of tons of foreign vegetable phi, produced from 
oil seed expoited from lier shores. 

QtTBSTioiir 2. — AoBiouiiTTmij, Edttoatiotst. — (i) As indicated in (1) (a) (i) 
and 1 {h)f the number of research institutions is not sufficient. 

With regard to teaching colleges, caution should be exercised in extending 
these, as students after passing through colleges tend to gravitate away 
from an active paitieipation in agiiciiltuie. T would say that the whole of 
this question opens up considerations of far reaching and fundamental 
importance. Education in the past has lai'gely tended to defeat its own 
object, with the result that a large number of discontented, balf-educateci. 
people have been produced who find it extremely difficult to get employment, 
because there is not the market for their services, and their “ education ” 
has unfitted them for active agi’icultural labour. 

The questions of a general raising of the standard of living, indebtedness, 
and consolidation of holdings arise, and primaiy education should be more 
particularly devoted to the three R’s and to enabling the masses to lead a 
more happy and contented and “ economic ” life on the soil 

(ii) I would say theie is a great necessity for further active propaganda 
and demonstration work run m conjunction with Government faims. 

Zamindars too often look askance on the results obtained on large experi- 
mental stations, where all farming factors can be controlled, and they are 
inclined to say ‘‘ Yes, You have water in abundance, manuies, and money 
to spend, hut we have nono of these things Greater facilities are thus 
required to brmg home to the small man the benefit to he expected by adopt- 
ing scientific methods. 

Often valuable results are obtained on Government experimental farms, 
but the zamindar has not the means in his grasp to make use of them. 

Onq might suggest that perhaps, utilizing some oo-opecrative system. 
Government might assist zamindars financially to take up and apply to their 
own lands, methods which have proved to be economically productive on the 
Government demonstration farms A great deal of the apathy of small men 
is no doubt due to the fact that they are continually living on the border-land 
of poverty with nothing to spare on improvements which, to them, appear 
to entail a risk, when expenditure is involved. 

(iii) Preferably yes, but it does not matter where he is drawn from so 
long as be has a sympathetic contact with the people, knows his job and is 
keen 

(it) Yes, I think they are, at this college there are always plenty of candi- 
dates to choose from The question of an increased demand for instruction 
is bound up with the whole problem of agricultural economics in India, The 
prima facie obj'ect of the existence of agi’icultural colleges is to produce on 
the one hand technically qualified men in the various branches of science 
related to agriculture, and through these men, and also by moans of instruc- 
tion and propaganda to the masses to enable these latter to develop more 
scientific and remunerative methods of work, which will conduce to a general 
increase m the standard of living. This leads us to consider- — 

(v) Probably one of the main objects of a candidate for admission to an 
agricultural college is to get a Government or other post, with permanency 
of tenure, allowing definite recreation and relaxation ^ter duty hours which 
are not obtainable in agricultural work. This latter is of an exacting nature 
and produces few distractions under the present conditions of village life. 
In the majority of cases, the years of study unfit a man (speaking of 
Indians) for “ work ” on the land, and he has no, or little inclination to do 
such work. 

I think that greater facilities should be afforded to the zamindars to 
actually spend some time at demonstration farmc and the colleges to learn 
something about, and see the improved methods carried out under conditions, 
similar to their own and thus to compare results. 

Dr. P. E. Lander. 
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This would lead to a demand for instruction fiom the “ worker.” We 
want to avoid turning out too many people who have no intention of taking 
off their coats and doing a joh of work. The youth of India nvant more 
instruction in the dignity of manual labour.. 

The chain of eventSj as it appears to me, in older to stimulate an increased 
demand for instiuction is: consolidation of holdings in economic units; a 
reduction of indebtedness of the owners, a greater agricultural “ bias ” in 
the primary and middle schools, the main object being to keep the boys on the 
land, so that at the leaving of school age, they will have some idea of the 
possibilities of agricultuie; then a chance of instruction with a strong 
manual labour bias as above mentioned and a close contact with the demon- 
stration farms, and the district agiicultural ofiScers. 

These latter should be of a high giade. 

(vi) Yes, as far as possible. 

(vii) I would say a higher standard for those who will become agricultural 
officers and specialists at the one end and a wider diffusion of “ vernacular 
instruction” in agriculture at the other. In this connection, agricultural 
colleges should not give elementary instruction to people who are going on 
to degrees ; this should be done in the sdiools. Much time has hitherto been 
wasted in LyaUpur owing to students’ defective knowledge of English on 
entry and the consequent futility of their first year or two of instruction 
which naturally reflects itself in the latter years. 

This IS under readjustment at the present time. 

(viii) I am in favour of nature study and school plots which, if properly 
conducted, would enable boys to develop an interest and a bias towar(6 
growing things under their own manipulation and would instil some know- 
ledge of fundamental principles. This lequires intelligent and trained 
teachers. 

Except possibly m the case of some larger sohools, I would not countenance 
school farms, os the schools should not be turned into embryo agricultural 
colleges, but a contact might be established with the Government demonstra- 
tion farms 

(ix) _Some find Government posts in the various departments, probably the 
majority, though I cannot give statistics. Some obtain posts on large farms 
and estates A very few do actual work on their own land. 

(x) This is referred to somewhat in (iv) and (V; ; only by proper education 
and the development of a spirit of respon.sibility towards the land. 

Middle class youths who (,or whose fathers) own no land, have little 
inclination to work on the land, and those who do own land are too prone 
to let it out to teuiints, and not apply thoir own knowledge, if they have 
any, to its improvement. 

(xi) Yes, courses have been established at Pusa and Bangalore for students 
who have passed through agricultural colleges. 

In the present condition of thesei institutions, I would prefer to see those 
men go abroad for their study. I speak in this connection with reference to 
my own subject, animal nutrition, _ &c., see my remarks on Bangalore. 

Some students also avail themselves of opportunities of proceodiug abroad 
for study, but these are not ns numerous as they might be 

Question 4. — Administratton — (o) See my report on the United States, 
of America, Departments of Agriculture. I would recommend tiiat we 
should follow a system, modified to suit India’s peculiar needs, on the 
lines laid down in those reports. 

(b) This is also covert in those reports. Questions of All-Imtuf 
importance such as human and animal nutrition and welfare, feitilisers, the 
marketing of produce, the control of pests, transport, excise regulations, 
etc., should be largely controlled and co-ordinated by the Central Qovorn- 
'raents. Provincial Governments would profit by, and should be glad of, 
such assistance. 
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(c) (i) The Agricultural Department is young, and considering what it 
has done, it has grounds for satisfaction and pi id©. Considering what 
remains to be, and what could he, done, we must not rest satisfied 
Great caution should be exercised in guarding against any tendency 
which might lower standards and efficiency, and great efforts should be 
made to increase them. 

Quhstion 9. — Soils. — (a) (i) Speaking for the Punjab, most of the soils 
met with are deficient in organic matter, and the best type of organic 
matter that can be employed is farm yard manure, because, not only does 
this supply actual manurial ingredients hut it exerts a vitalising influence 
which is transmitted to crops grown on soils treated thus, which crops in 
turn transmit this influence to animals and humans fed thereon. This is a 


scientifically estahlished fact and this vitalising influence is greater than 
can be produced by mere artificial fertilisers. 

I regard the preservation of organic matter in the soil to be of funda- 
mental importance from a health point of view and enclose a paper^ on the 
subject of the burning of dung which bears thereon. 

Soils should therefore he improved by replacing all the organic matter 
possible. (See also under 10-£.). 

The improvement of waterlogged and hallar soils is now relegated to the 
province of engineering, and may he summed up by saying- “Drain the 
waterlogged soil, open up, flood and dram the halla/r soils.” 

(6) (i) Certain alkali or hallar soils in the Montgomery district, which 
have been leased by Government on a large scale to capitalists have proved 
reclaimable by the application of heavy steam cultivation and iirigation 
peraeveringly applied. 

Some heavy hard hara lands in the same district which were, some ten 
years ago, absolutely barren have considerably improved, but the treatment 
they have received renders it problematical whether such lands can he 
economically reclaimed. 

(ii) Some lands lying along the Upper Jhelum Canal near the salt range 
have preceptihly deteriorated in recent years, and a similar state of things 
has happened along many other canals, due to seepage, with the result that 
the land either develops kaMa/r or becomes waterlogged. 

The question of limng canals, and of draining such waterlogged lands is 
receiving the attention of Government. 


(c) Lands which have gone out of cultivation can only be reclaimed by 
large scale dramage operations on the one hand, with a drainage installation 
which will prevent a recurrence of the trouble on the other. 

Government is already engaged on such operation but with a properly 
established Soil Bureau under the Central Government, a more thorough 
investigation of all such lands in India could be undertaken and a co- 
ordinated policy developed in conjunction with the Provinces. In dealing 
with reclamation schemes, the economic factor should be kept in view. 

Question 10.— E^xrLisBES.--(a) Yes, decidedly. See also answer to 
Question 9 (a), (i), for fajrm yard manure. 

W^h regard to the Punjab, the soils are not at present noticeably deficieni 
in phosphorim or potassium and the export of bones is pemitted as no 
w deficiency has arisen which would bring this question to the front. 
With intensive cultivation and enormous exports of wheat and other pro 
durts the soil must inevitably lose its mineral ingredients in course of time 
and It would be a wise precaution to keep all bones in the Province foi 
return to the soil. 


Another direction in which improvement is possible is as follows.— 

Ihe average Indian cattle are notoriously badly fed. If the oil seec 
which is exported from the Province could he crushed, and the cake fee 

* Not printed. 


JDr. P, P. Lander. 
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to the animals, following which the dung be rotted and applied as manure, 
then both the soil, the crops and eventually the animals and humans would 
benefit by this preservation cycle. 

At present the seed is exported, the cattle are badly fed, the dung is 
burnt, the soil is depleted and so the vicious cycle goes on. 

Here is the improvement then, crush seed, feed the cake to animals, 
fed the dung to the soils, get improved crops and get improved health. 

“The oil could be made into vegetable qJii and should supplant the imported 
foieign cjlii which is made from India’s exported oil seeds 

But how are the people going to be induced to feed their cattle better* 
Only hy a continued and strenuous development of education and 
propaganda. 

(b) All fertilisers should be sold under standards laid down hy the Central 
Government, and Central and Provincial Governments should he in a 
position to control such atandarde of puiniy and ensure that they are 
adhered to 

(c) A new or improved fertiliser can only be popularised by demonstrating 
its value. Its value would first be tested under experimental conditions 
in which it would ultimately be used, following which advertisements in 
the press supported by the department and the department’s own propa- 
ganda and activity should do the reat. 

Furthoi, it must be remembered with all fertilisers that if a zamindar 
spends Ha. 10 o>n a fertiliser, he will want more than plus Bs.lO ultimate 
return. 

(c) I should say that the effect (using the word " effect ” in the widest 
possible sense) of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of ammonia 
or potash manures has not been sufficiently investigated. The experimental 
results obtained at Lyallpur from the use of nitrates do not indicate that 
the results obtained are sufficient to justify their use on economic grounds, 
except possibly on some types of sugarcane. 

The data accumulated from the analyses of Punjab soils show that they 
are not (generally speaking) deficient in phosphates or potash, although 
wide variations do occni. Experiments on cane and wheat at Gurdaspur 
with phosphate and potash manures did not give an economic return 

For cane, ammonium sulphate did give a profitable result. 

In dealing with nitiates it is interesting to note that land which has 
been for a very long time under wheat does not show any appreciable 
deficiency in total nitrates, due to the natural ability of the soil organisms 
to fix nitrogen fiom the air The vitality of these organisms is greatly 
enhanced by the presence of organic matter or farm yard mamire. 

(/) First and foremost, provision must bo made for a plentiful supply of 
cheap fuel. T would suggest that the banks of canals be planted with 
trees for some distance on either side, which could be cut down as required 
and the canals could be used for transport when necessary. This would 
also to some degree absorb the seepage water and prevent the percolation 
of salts to surrounding tracts Again trees should be grown on every 
holding sufficiently large to contain them and with consolidation of holdings 
this should be encouraged so as to ensure men having a supply of fuel 
handy With development of road and other transport facilities fuel could 
also be transported over short distances from forests established for this 
purpose. 

If fuel could thus be pro'Vided, and the value of cow dung as a manure 
be actively demonstrated, the zamindar could possibly be induced to 
abandon the practice. 

Qubstion 16.— Animal Husbvnuut — (b) (i) The Punjab is notoriously 
deficient in largo natur.al grazing pastures except in the submontane areas, 
but I am not aware that any of them are over-stocked. 

(ii) These are conspicuous by their absence. 
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(iv) The shoi-tage of absence of green fodders in dry seasons is likely 
to affect the geneinl -well being of animals particularly when the shortage 
is reflected also in dry fodders Green fodders are as necessary for animals 
as are green leaves, fruit, etc , for man and I would recommend the 
establishment of large reserves of siloed green fodders in those districts 
which are likely to experience drought in such quantity as to meet the 
requiiements of the animak in the districts for one year. A leserve would 
thus always be at hand which could be fed out and restocked every year 
or two yea IS as the case may be 

Such reseiT-es both of green or dry fodders are a necessary adjunct of 
good animal husbandry which aims at an improved milk yield. 

(v) It is not possible to say at the moment how far deficiencies in the 
mineial content of fodders and feeding stuffs of tke Punjab are responsible 
for injury to cattle. 

A comprehensive investigation into this problem is at present being 
engaged upon, the method employed being to select soils of widely differing 
geographical and chmatic conditions, etc , and to submit these and the 
fodders produced thereon to an exhaustive analysis over a period of 
three years. 

I refrain from commenting on the data already obtained and prefer 
to wait until the piece of work is completed before attempting to draw 
conclusions. 

Question 17. — ^Agrioultubai, Industries — (d) Oil Industry. — ^Yes. I 
think so. I have recently concluded a month’s tour of India visiting Oil 
MiUs on behalf of the Punjab Government, the ultimate object being the 
possible development of this industry in the Punjab. My report is not 
yet written (January ffth). 

I may point out a few general items in this connection: — 

(1) Vast quantities of oil seed are exported from India. 

(2) Much of this oil is re-imported as foreign manufactured vegetable 
g%i. 

(3) The oil cake is lost to India. 

(4) Indian cattle are badly fed and require this cake for feeding 
purposes, and 

(6) The land requires the resultant dung. 

If therefore Government could establish industries which would keep 
both the oil and cake in the country for consumption which is badly needed, 
a great result would have been achieved. 

(6) The oil crushing industry of India is poor, inefficient and rather 
chaotic. 

(7) The pivot of the whole problem is “ markets.” Markets for the 
oil in India are vast provided a marketable ghi can be produced. 

Other problems to be considered in connection with this industry are — 

(1) Foreign competition, 

(2) Excise considerations, 
which I shall deal with in my report. 

• Sugar making. — ^The establishment of this industry is under the con- 
sideration of the Punjab Government at the present time, and is one 
which calls for development. 

Question 19. — ^Forests — (6) See also my remarks under Question 10 (/). 

Care must be taken when advocating the planting of trees to guard 
against the damaging of crops. 

Question 20 — Marketing. — (a) In this question, I confine my remarks to 
oil seeds and their products, from observations made during a recent tour 
of oil mills in India. It would take some months to obtain an accurate 

Dr. P E. Lander. 
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picture of the oil situation hut, as far as markets are concerned, these are 
unsatisfactory, complicated and governed hy a large number of factors. 

In the first instance, a large proportion of the oil seeds groiim in India 
are exported abroad notably to Marseilles and Holland which have an 
already established, position m the world’s markets for the different classes 
of oil in which they are protected hy high tariffs. 

Snch oil as is produced in India by the mills already in existence finds 
an almost entirely local market, and little or none is exported. 

Adulteration is a characteristic of Indian-produced oils, and while there 
is an enormous scope for development of this industry in India, it would he 
some time befoie India could establish for herself a reputation in the world’s 
markets (in an oil export trade) such as these countries already possess, and 
which forms such a valuable asset in international trade. There is an 
enormous market abroad however for Indian oil oake, which coke could 
profitably he utilised in India itself In considering internal markets 
for oil and cakes, it may he said that the country can easily absorb all that 
it already produces, and in addition, India imports large quantities of foreign 
vegetable gK%^ manufactured from her exported oil seeds, upon which a duty 
of only 15 per cent, is levied. India could thus utilise the oil which is 
exported provided a satisfactory ght could bo pi’oduced, and, if the general 
level of Indian agriculture weie raised and animals better fed with even a 
small quantity of oil cake per head, India ought to be able to utilise a large 
proportion of the oil cake which now leaves the country. 

There is very little market however, for oil cake in India, a point to 
which I have previously alluded, although one of the crying evils of the 
country is the under-feeing of the cattle, with consequent reaction on the 
soil, crops and people 

I consider that the whole question of the oil crushing industry in India 
and its development is bound up with finding a market for the cake in 
India, and the production of satisfactory ghi which would, if produced to a 
quality comparable with foreign import^, ghi, find a ready sale. 

The cake can only be utilised by educating the people and by propaganda, 
and by actual demonstration of beneficial results to be obtmned, in the same 
way as any other demonstration of a scientific improvement. 

A cake costing 4 or 6 Rs per maund is not going to be utilised as a 
manure, but with increased production it should be used as a oattle food 
and not exported. 

(c) Yes All agiicultural produce should conform to specifications of 
quality, purity, etc , laid down and established by the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments, as agreed upon under the auspices of a Central 
Department of Agriculture. 

This would enable foreign importers of Indian goods to know that they 
would get an article of guaranteed quality. The Central Department of 
Agriculture should exercise strict supervision over all agricultural produce 
whatsoever exported from, or imported to India, and I would certainly dis- 
tinguish clearly between produce destined for (1) Indian markets, (2) Export 
markets. 

It might be well to have “ Oommodity Associations,” formed when 
possible, which would enable prices to he oontrolled as well as pnnty 
I quote here from a note by a manager of one of India’s largest Oil 
Mills — 

One of the disadvantages of the vegetable oil industry in India as a 
whole is adulteration. The Indian market is not prepared to pay any high 
prices for pure crude oils, thus preventing any systematic and efficient 
crushing work, this also applies to the second oil mill product, viz,, oil seed 
oake for foodstuff. 

The Government tends to encourage adulteration of all vegetable oils 
through its failure to control the importation of mineriil oils which are 
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largely used throughout India to adulterate and cheapen many of the vege- 
table oils. Imports of white mineral oil and all similar products which are 
definitely known and used for adulteration should be heavily taxed Indian 
od rmlla cannot compete with foreign manufactures so long as the above con- 
ditions continue and so long as Indian raw material stays at its present 
high prices ” 

Whenever I have come into contact with business firms I have heard the 
criticism that foreign importers of Indian produce (I refer to such oil as is 
expoited and cake) complain of adulteration, and that reliance cannot be 
placed on the goods being up to specification. 

I will further quote from the note mentioned; — 

“ Of all the above points I consider adulteration to be the most important 
by far. Considerable aid would he given to the oil mill industry if rigid 
National Pure Pood laws were enacted However this alone should not 
prevent adulteration of oils in India. Government aid (of which there are 
many varieties other than direct or even indirect grants of money) should 
be given to help the oil mill industry to discourage adulteration For 
instance, acknowledgement of the Government in its various Departments, 
such as the army, of the value of the dietetic value of pure vegetable oils 
would be of very considerable help to the oil mill industry in raising the 
standard of such food products in India, The Indian Army, and therefore 
the Government, is probably the only Government of importance in the 
world that refuses to recognise the high food value of pure vegetable oil 
products ” 

(<Z) I think that the Central Department of Agriculture should have an 
Information Bureau, from which should emanate all the information 
enumerated in this paragraph, this could be sent out in pamphlet form or 
otherwise in such a mannei as to he brought to the knowl^ge of all to 
whom such information should be of use 

Take the oil industry, for example, to which I am confining my remarks. 
People may talk ghhly about developing an industry which is not at present 
developed, but this will not be done with any degree of success unless the 
whole of the factors both local and overseas which may affect such develop- 
ment are borne in mind. Every aspect of Indian agriculture should be 
studied in relationship to world produce and world markets, and every 
specific industry should be undertaken and controlled only by people with 
the requisite knowledge, and as mentioned above steps should be taken to 
diffuse this knowledge in quarters where it is required. 

Qubstion 21. — Taxocffs akd Sea Febiqhts. — ^I will continue to quote from 
the Oil Mill Manager mentioned above 

“ Furthermore the customs policy of India is directly in opposition to the 
customs policy in other countries on oil bearing oil material. European 
countries are tending more and more to place preferential import duties on 
manufactured oils and allow raw materials to come in free. England does 
this by preferential freights on seed, India, on the other hand, places a 
tax on the importation of raw material which distinctly tends to prevent 
Indian Oil Milling Industry from competing in any export trade so long ^ 
oil bearing raw material in other countries are sold at lower prices than in 
India.'’ 

It would seem that a duty on manufactured articles, such as ghi, coming 
into India would assist the cultivator in so far that if it were produced in 
the country he would get it cheaper. Freightage would be saved and this is 
heavy; for example, freightage of cocoanut oil to Ixindon was 64i^ shillings 
per ton and copra Bs 50, when this report was written, and similar high 
freights exist for other seeds and cakes 

I would suggest then that the existing duties in relationship to Indian 
industry do, in certain cases snob os mentioned above, affect the Indian 
cultivator, and that the recommendations outlined would be beneficial. 

Dr. P, E. Lander. 
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Qubbtion 23. — Gbneeul EDtroATioN. — (a) This question opens up problems 
of encyclopeedic difficulty and significance^ and while wishing to state my 
views as briefly as possible, I find it extremely difficult to answer part (b), 
as the spread of education and industrial activities have created a state 
of affairs in other countries, notably England, which is characterised by 
a transfer ol land workers from the country to the towns in order to 
se^ occupations other than agriculture. If the logical result of education 
creates this disturbance of agricultural stability, as it appears to do, then 
we may look for an intensification of the symptoms which are already 
making themselves felt in India. Before the British regime there was no 
“ Higher Education ” in India to speak of and such instruction as the 
masses received was given m villages by the village instructors and con- 
fined more or less to the occupations which the people were likely to 
follow: — the simplest rendering of the three E’s, and such information as 
would enable the pupil to follow hfs small transaotions in village activities 
such as buying and sellmg, barter, etc. 

(iii) The present elementary school education which takes a boy up to 
about the -age of 10 is a more systematic rendering of the old system, 
as far as my limited experience permits me to judge, and does not carry 
the pupil to a range where he becomes divorced from the activities of his 
family on the land. 

(ii) In the middle schools, the pupil remains till albout the age of 14 or 
perhaps 16, if he proposes to matriculate, and it is at this stage that the 
present system of education produces a first tendency for the student to 
leave the land and aspire to something a step higher in the social scale. 
We see to-day TJniveraxties with matriculation rolls approaching 20,000 and 
these vast armies of students with their passed and failed qualifications 
consider themselves now rather beyond a life of hard and exacting toil 
on the land, as they have not been educated with a view to returnmg to 
the land, also the middle schools are steps in the ladder towards the 
Intermediate Colleges and the Universities, on attaining which the student 
is almost entirely removed from any possibility of reverting to the status 
of an agriculturist 

(i) With the exception of such as enter Agricultural Colleges, the etudeui 
is now practically lost to agriculture, and it is extremely problematical 
whether the education given in the higher institutions in any way conduces 
to the agricultural efficiency of the people in so far that those who have 
received it apply their knowledge to the land. 

This, after all, is only a recapitulation of the story as developed lu England, 
with the difference that England is an industrial country and India is not, 
and it seems to me that we are up against a fundamental difficulty, viz., 
that if we admit the right of an individual to as high au education as 
he can get and provide the means to attain it, then the inevitable result 
is a withdrawal from the land, and in India there is no market to absorb 
the produce thus created and we have a vicious circle whereby the land 
which provides the one basic industry tends to become starved. 

(5) In attempting to answer this, I find myself somewhat at a loss, because 
the condition of the vast majority of the agriculturists is not as satisfactory 
as it might be. As previously remarked, the question of holdings ajad 
indebtedness are important ones to consider and where, fragmented holdings 
are found and a man on a small holding has several sons, he will not want 
them all on his farm. Generally speaking, I consider that rural eduoation 
must follow, and not precede, a general amelioration of the lot of the agri- 
culturist. While he is confronted with the hardships and difficulties which 
he experiences at present, the natural result of education with the small 
holder will lie to try and avoid them. 
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A NOTE ON THE HEXATIONSHIP OF THE FeODEEAIj AND StATB DbPAKTMBNTS OF 

AaBIODLTUBE IN AmEKIOA IN OOMPAKISON WITH THE ImPBBIAD AND PbOVINCIAIi 

Oeganisations in India. 

The granting of Provincial autonomy in India has necessitated some dis- 
location of the original relationship of the Imperial Department of 
Agriculture with its headquarters at Pusa, to the various Provincial 
departments, each of which now has it own Minister, organisation, staff 
and administration , and with the onward march of affairs in every depart- 
ment of activity, some readjustment is necessaiy perhaps, in -whab was 
hitherto a self-sufficing machinery. As agriculture is the life of India, and 
the best organisation for the full development of scientific research is 
npcessary, the question of the relationship between the Central and Provincial 
departments is an important one if the best results are to be obtained 
from agricultural co-ordination and research for the separate Provinces and 
for India as a whole 

It can be said with a fair degree of candour, that there is no connection 
between the Central and Provincial departments from an administrative, 
and very little from a scientific point of view and the question may well 
be asked whether in the present state of advancement of the country the 
existing system is the best that can be desired. 

In seeking for guidance in the solution of a problem such as this, one 
may well search round to discover whethei there are any parallel cases 
in the world of vasb countries which have, or have had a situation in 
any way resembling that found in India, a Central Government, and also 
Provincial Governments possessing a large degree of autonomy. It is not 
to be suggested for one moment that a country suoh as India with its 
own pecuhar conditions, should set out slavishly to copy another, bub it 
may well pause to study a great organisation such as is to be found in 
the Umted States and cogitate on the very obvious lessons which are to be 
learned thereby and ask whether we in this country cannot strike out upon 
wide hues of development more in accordance with the necessities of the 
people, and the spirit of the times. 

A three months’ visit this year to the United States and Canada, during 
which the writer travelled nearly 10,000 miles in the country and vmitod 
more than a dozen Universities and Agricultural Departments, enabled him 
to gain some insight into the agricultural organisations established there, 
and to form some comparison with our own in India, if one oan be permitted 
to compare two countries so manifestly different. India cannot bear a 
comparison with America, because sbe is different, but India with her 
vast population three times as large as that of the United States is aspiring 
to, and advancing towards the status of a political entity, and consequently 
she IS worthy of, and requires, that her agricultural organisation and 
research on which her whole wealth and destiny depend, shall be of the 
best and most far reaching, and be able to compare favourably with those 
in other countries of the world. 

It may, therefore, ibe worth while to take a glimpse at the organisation 
and work of 'the United States department of agriculture, in the hope 
that some useful lessons may he learned which could be turned to good 
account in India. 

America possesses a Federal Government and a Federal Department of 
Agriculture both situated at Washington, the capital of the Eepnbhc, corre- 
sponding to the Central or Imperial Government in India, and the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture, the latter, however, in India being situated 
in a spot both isolated and not readily accessible, a factor which at the 
outset must detract from its possibilities and its use. 

There are 81 States in the Republic of America and each of these 
possesses its own State Government and Department of Agriculture, which 
latter is in a very live relationship and contact with the Federal Department 
at Washington. 

Dr. P, E. Lander. 
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It miglit be advantageous to discuss this latter first, to examine its 
organisation, tbe part it plays in the national life and its connection with 
the Provincial departments. 

We have here an organisation which is without parallel in the world. 
In itself it IS complete in every department bearing on the agricultural 
welfare of the country as a whole; it is without stint either in its stafE,. 
or its expenditure The attached chart show's in a condensed form the 
general organisation of the department at the head of which is the Secretary 
who IS directly answerable to Congress He is charged with the work 
of promoting agriculture in its broadest sense. He exercises general super- 
vision and control over the affairs of the department, aud formulates and 
establishes the general policies to be pursued by its various departments. 
He works by co-opeiation with Congress, the respective States and the 
several branches of the Federal department This department was created 
in 1862 and raised to the rank of an executive department in 1889. For 
the sake of interest I propose to give a few budget allotments for the 
executive departmen ts of the various Bureaux (which will be mentioned later) 
for the year 1916-16 The amount allocated to the Secretary’s office was 
8,01,860$. The Secretary has an Assistant Secretary with budget of 
18,050$. 

Solicitor’s Office. 

This official deals with the direction of the legal work of the department 
and acta as legal adviser to the Secretary and the heads of the several 
branches of the department and represents it in all legal matters and 
approves, in advance of issue, all orders and regulations promulgated by 
the Secietary under statutory authority, and he co-operates with all branches 
of the department, U.S. Attorneys, etc. 

His budget allotment is 171,280$, which includes 70,000$ for the acquisition 
of lands. 


Disbursing Office 

This keeps appropriate ledgers relative to the advance and disbursement 
of all items of appropriations and a pays accounts properly certified. 

Budget allotment 42,020$. 

Tlie library branch has an expenditure of 60,000$, 

The Office of Information, secures the widest possible circulation for 
discoveries and recommendations of Scientists, Specialists and field workers 
of the department, agricultural advice, warnings and all other relevant 
information, and supplies the public press with facts token from publications, 
and also from oral statements of specialists in a form to attract attention 
and lead to the adoption of the methods recommended A specialised 
information service exclusively for agricultural papers has been inaugurated. 
This office also issues a weekly news letter containing seasonal and other 
information in a popular form, and has editorial supervision over the 
departmental circular 

The expenditure allotted was 18,060$. 

The Office of Inspection. 

Acts a.s the clearing house of the Secretaries office in fiscal transactions 
between the various Bureaus claimants, etc It handles all fiscal corre- 
spondence between the Secretary's office and the Treasury department and 
personal inspection matters. Expenditure 21,140$. 

The Office of Exhibits. 

Handles the correspondence of the department relative to exhibits at fairs 
and expositions of various kinds, co-operates with the several departments 
of the department in preparing exposition material, and in short takes 
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entire charge of installing and displaying exhibits For example, during 
the year 1916-16, it supervised, and demonstrated the exhibit of the depart- 
ment at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, 
California It co-operates with all branches of the departments and with 
the State Colleges and experiment Stations thioiighout the United States. 
Expenditure m 1915, 24,680$ 

The Office of Forest Appeals 

Has under the immediate supervision of the Secretary an officer indepen- 
dent of the Forest Service, by whom appeals from the decision of that 
Bureau affecting land claims and land classification matters might be 
passed upon Expenditure 6,200$ 

In addition to these, there are minor sectio-ns, such as Cfliief Clerks Office, 
Supply Section, Mail and Piles Section, involving an expenditure of 440,000$. 

The above enumeration will give some indication of the main adminis- 
trative offices. Branching out from these are three offices, viz. (1) The 
Director of Scientific Work, who supervises and regulates all the scientific 
work of the department and the experiment stations. 

(2) The Director of Regulatory Work, who supervises aU the regulatory 
work of the department, and 

(8) The Director of Extension Work, who supervises all the extension 
work of the department, including co-operative extension work, exhibits 
and motion pictures 

We now arrive at the individual units or Bureaus over which the above 
offices exercise control, roughly 17 in number, as shown in the plan ai'ore- 
mentioned 

A glance at the sub-headings under any one of these will give some 
indication of the comprehensive nature of the functions performed and their 
ramifications into all branches of the national life in a manner which could 
not possibly be performed by the State colleges and departments of agri- 
culture themselves. 

It would be as well to take one of these Bureaus, say, Animal Industry, 
and consider it somewhat in detail in order to gain some insight into the 
functions which it performs, 

Jiureau of Ammal Industry. 

Administration , 

This supervises the Bureau’s activities and the performance of such duties 
as are common to the Bureau as a whole, the cost of which cannot be readily 
apportioned against the various projects involved. Proposed expenditure in 
1915-16; 143,000$. 

Sub-branch es 

I, — ^The control of Meat and Meat food products. 

Supervises all the work of meat inspection, including the direction of some 
2,600 employees at all the slaughtering centres of the United States. 

Expenditure 61,000$. 

Research Brunches. 

These include bacteriological investigations of meat and meat food pro- 
ducts. Investigations of fresh meats in cold storage. 

Investigation of Canned meats. 

Investigation of pathological conditions noted during the meat inspection. 

Investigations on the control of the house fly and other insects in estab- 
lishments operating under the Federal meat inspectio'n. 

Supervision of the preparation and distribution of meat. 

Examination of imported meats and meat food products and about 
fifteen more similar headings under this branch alone. 

Dr. P. E. Lcunder. 
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It may be noted that the central Goveimment does not leave the question 
as to whether its citissen'’ get pure or impure food to the State Governments. 
It itselt sees that they do, and it incurs an expenditure of three and a half 
milhon dollars in doing it, and has in addition about two hundred and 
thirty meat inspection stations costing an additional 3i million dollars. 

II — Dairy Investigations 

Admiuiatration and extension work such ns: — Demonstrating the 
practicability of the small community raising its economic status through 
the employment of a field instructor skilled in dairying 

Demonstrating the pi acticahility of reclaiming a worn out cotton farm 
by dairying 

To doiermine the best form of co-operation for the development and 
inreasc in the entire production of the dairy herds of the United Stales 

Bleeding Holstein cattle suitable for the semi arid west, and so forth. 
The total expenditure on this section was 63,8S0$. 

Ill — Dairy Manufacturing. 

The object of this is the general supervision ol all work in daily manu- 
facturing including extension work done with Creameries by correspondence. 
Research, extension and regulation work is carried out. Total 
expenditure 46,870$ 

IV — Dairy Research Lahoratoi ies. 

Those laboratories are scattered all over the country and carry out every 
variety of dairy research on milk, cream, cheese, etc. 

Total expenditure 62,785$. 

V. — Milk Tiivesugations and Demonstrations. 

The object is to study the sanitation of city milk supphes, investigate 
factors influencing the commercial quality of milk, and devise means for 
producing and handhng milk of a superior quality. 

Total expenditure 33,550$. 

VI. — ^Dairy D'viaion Expei imental Farm 

All conditions affecting the breeding, feeding, housing and care of cl airy 
cattle are investigated, including, feed production, sdage investigations, 
metabohsm in dairy cows, and' the oonstruction of buildings. 

Total expenditure 37,280$, 

This Farm is situated at Washington. 

yil — There is also a “ Wciaiern Dairy Extension ” with similar ohjecis 
with an expenditure of 31,790$. 


Animal Huslandry Inveshgntions, 

VIII. — Animal Breeding Investigations. 

To study the principles of animal breeding by the use of small animals. 

IX. — Live Stock Investigations and Demciistrations. 

This includes work on the economic production of pork, beef, and mutton, 
on live stock transportation, live stock production on irrigation products 
and general beef cattle and animal husbandry extension work in various 
districts. 

Total expenditure 63,040$, 

X , — Horse and Mule Investigations. 

For all purposes civil and military. 

Total expenditure 59,620$. 
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XI. — Poultiy Investigations. 

Including poultry feeding, breeding impiovement of the market egg. 
Incubation of eggs, Turkey investigations. Total expenditure 36,140^. 

XII. — Sheep and Goat Invostigations. 

Foi producing a type of sheep for range conditions which will shear a 
profitable amount of wool of long staple, and have good mutton conformation. 

To study various bi-eeds as combination wool-and-multon sheep for various 
disiricLs. 

To develop profitable milk producing goats, to study the feeding of milk 
goats, and the value of goats milk. 

The classification ol wools 

Total expenditure 124,440$. 

XI U — ^The Animal Husbandry Experiment Farm at Washington. 

This furnishes facilities for investigations in the breeding and feeding of 
all farm animals, and tlien certification. 

Eipenditure 30,000$. 

XIV. — The Investigation of Animal Diseases 

This is a comprehensive branch for amimal pathological work throughout 
the United States. 

Expenditure 108^600$. 

XV. — Poisonous Plant Investigations. 

The object is to study and r<*port on losses of stock fiom poisonous plants 
and to develop methods of avoiding losses. 

Expenditure 10,000$ 

XVI — ^Hog Cfiiolera Work. 

Involving research and treatment of hog cholera. Total expenditure 
218,000$. 

XVII. — ^Eradication and Control of Animal Diseases. 

The undertaking of aU work connected with the eradication and control 
of animal diseases, and prevent the spread of these diseases from state 
to state 

Expenditure 606,676$. 

XVIII. — The Eradication of cattle Ticks or Live Stock Demonstration. 

Involving the extermination of ticks which spread the infection of 
splenetic fever in cattle, and to denionstiate to farmers tho host means to 
better develop the live stock industry and dairying in tho areas Ireed from 
cattle ticks. Also work on the inspection and quarantine of imported 
animals. 

Expenditure 96,856$. 

XIX — ^Export’ live stock investigations. 

Expenditure 6,400$. 

XX. — Control of iiie manufacture, importation and shipment of viruses 
serume>, etc. 

Total expenditure 106,000$. 

XXI — Insecticide and Fungicide Investigations. 

Expenditure 4,860$. 

These are the major headings under the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and the cost of this one department (one out of about 20) approximate, 
9 million dollars or about 26 million rupees. 

Dr. P. E. Lander. 
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The Bureau of Chemistry. 

Space does not permit me to indicate more tliaii the fact that the Bureau 
is a complete entity in itself with its own administiation and research 
Laboratories situated at Waslnngton and throughout the country in which 
every conceivable problem in any way connected with agriculture in all 
its branches receives exhaustive consideration, more particular attention 
boing gi-ven to the wider aspects of chemical investigation which concern 
the country as a whole. 

Let mo take one small sub-head as an illustration of the work b‘^ing 
undertaken in 1915, which may illustrai.e vhat I mean by a wide chemical 
investigation. 


Sub-Head. 

To study the influence of environment on crops and plants. 

Object 

To determine what role is played by the composition of the seed and 
the effect of environment on the composition of the crop. 

To determine what influence on the composition of plants may be 
attributed to climatic agencies and to soil. 

To determine the influence which soils have on the composition of wheat 
in contra distinction to that affected by other environment agencies 

To obtain thorough Iruowledge of the quality of grains grown in the 
different states. To see what chemical and physical changes take place 
in cereals during storage. 

To note what effect, if any, the stacking and shocking of wJient have on 
the quality of the fleur. 

To obtain data showing the value of leaves for manurial purposes. 

To determine the amount of plant food and other constituents which may 
be removed from plants by the action of rain. 

This is one of about 100 similar headings, the total cost of which 
approximates 2,000,000 dollars. 

In an endeavour then to illustrate the nature, structure and work of this 
great organisation, these illustrations will suffice, but the query may well 
he made “ what then is precisely the relationship between this Oentral or 
Federal Department and the various State Departments,” and this is a 
qiiestion which Americans themselves find somewhat difficult to answer, so 
intricate and intenvjven has the process of development become. From 
the illnstratioii which T have given it will he seen that the Federal Depart- 
ment can be considered to concern itself more directly with those broader 
aspects of Research control which may be said to affect the economic welfare 
of the country as a ivhole, whereas the various State Departments are 
engaged in dealing with broad lines of scientific enquiry in the various 
sciences corresponding to the various Bureaus of the Federal system, hut 
are also working out corresponding investigations relating more particularly 
to the individual States. 

Tho State Departments are in one sense indopendent of the Federal 
Department, in that they have their own administrative organisation and 
institutions, and in another sense they are not independent For example 
in ma.ny of the States which T visited ] found experiments in progress 
which weie being carried out in conjunction with Washington, that is to 
say as an integral part of the larger experiment which tho Federal Depart- 
meut was conducting as an “All America Investigation,” and for which 
the Federal Department gives a grant. As an example one may mention, 
pig-hrccding trials which were in progress at the state college Pennsylvania, 
in collaboration with Washington; here the mineral requirements of pigs 
were being investigated, and also a competition instigated for “ The 
economic production of -one ton of pork.” 
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There is considerable compefciiiou, not only among the Slates for this 
Federal favour, but also between various sections ot the various dcpiirt- 
inonis. The tystem is elaborate and intricate, but efficient and stimulating. 

We might perhaps metaphorically illustrate the relatibuship between the 
Federal and State Department by a rough analogy between the various 
uigans of the compopite animal body, and the blood or the nervous syf-tem 
which supplies helps and co-ordinates them, each organ is self-contained and 
independent, yet it is not, it leceives sustenance and suppoit from head- 
quarters so to speak, a rough analogy, it is true, but it may help to 
illuttrate the arrangement Such is a brief general survey of the great 
central cK>-ordiiiating Federal Department, which is a very living factor in 
the national life, and which percolates down and touches every member 
of the community 

In any town of the United States it is possible to go into a “ caffetena ” 
or restaurant and buy a sealed bottle of milk off ice, which can be opened 
and diunk on the spot, and which is known to be pure and wholesome, 
as its production and manipulation is under the direct supervision of the 
Federal Department. Every State citizen is a rsitizen of the Republic, and 
as such the Republic guards and contiols the quality and condition of his 
food. There is more milk drunk per capita in the United States than in any 
other country of the world, and every individual can get pure milk in 
ahundaiice at a moderate cost. 

If the Imperial Department of Agriculture in India could in this one 
line alone ensure that a pure milk supply was available at reasonable cost 
to its 360 million people, we may well ask ourselves \^bat vould be the 
result in national efficiency and progiess. There is no necessity to seek 
for problems of paramount national importance, they are confronting us by 
the multitude. Research in animal and human dietaries m relationship to 
disease, climate and race is one which the Central Government might well 
set itself out to pursue co the untold advantage of the people, and perhaps 
a justification for comparing the activities of the Federal Departmoiii; in 
United States with the Imperial Department in India may be found 
in the stimulation whioh this country may receive in tackling many of the 
broader national problems which await solution in scientific agriculture in 
its widest sense, by seeing what has been achieved m one of the most 
progressive, if not the most, progressive country in the world, utterly 
dissimilar tliough the two countries and their conditions may be. 

Even giving the most sympathetic consideration to the relative wealth 
and resources of the two countries, we may still venture to compare the 
relative expenditure on agricultural reseaich and the staff to carry it out, 
in India with that in America. 

India’s wealth lies in her agriculture, and it cannot be Loo earnestly 
impiessed on those responsible for the country’s welfare, and all that tffiat 
welfare implies, that intensive co-odinated research is of paramount 
importance; more workers of the highest qualifications and ability are 
urgently wanted, and none but these, if all ludia pioblenis are to be 
adequately tackled, and it is of the greatest importance that the Central 
Department of Agriculture in India should be sc organised and extended 
as to bring its activities to bear with greater force on the national life. 
The ways in which this can he done are manifold, and what is wanted is a 
greater appreciation of the value of research, and more money to enable 
this research to be earned on 

Having roughly surveyed the organisation of the United States Federal 
Department, and its relationship to the States, a few words may be given 
on the State Departments themselves. 

Each State is independent in its own internal affairs, in much the same 
way that the various provinces in India are, and each possesses its own 
Agricultural Department, Colleges, and Experiment stations, but there 

Dr. P. M. Lander. 
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perhaps the analogy ends, as in organisation, range of activities, and of 
course expenditure, we in all fairness cannot make a comparison with 
corresponding Institutions in India. 

In order to give some idea of the organisation and extent of these various 
State Departments, we may confine ourselves to one only, although they 
differ somewhat in their constitution, and relationship to the State legis- 
latures and the State Universities. The experimental stations are also in 
some cases under the supervision of the United States Department of 
Agriculture as in Poito Rico. 

As an ilhistiation of a State depaitment, the Pennsyvania State College 
may be taken as this is the Pennsylvania unit in a rational system of 
State Colleges created under an act of the United States Congress in 1862, 
and am Act of the Cieneral Assembly of Pennsylvania in 1863, and it was 
specified that its leading object should be, without excluding other Scientific 
and Chemical studies, to teach chiefly such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts. The college is supported 
by grants from the Federal Government and the State Legislature. 

Its total income for the year 1923 for a two year period amounted to 
about 2^ million dollars derived from these sources. 

This 'School of Agriculture and Agricultural Experiment Stations possesees 
a complete faculty, a station staff and an extension staff, and It is usual 
to find that a member of the Faculty is also a member of the station, or of 
the extension staff, i e , a research worker also lectures on his particular 
work, but not always, and similarly with the extension work. The adequacy 
of the staff renders this an easy matter and as the subjoined table will 
indicate, there is no overlapping and each man confines himself to his 
particulai branch of work. In no case would a man in the animal 
husbandry department say, be engaged on soil work. 

CoiTe.sponding to the Faculty, the Station aud the Extension Work, there 
are as heads, the President of the College, The Dean of the Agricultural 
school or Director of the Station, and the Director of Agricnltiu’al Ex- 
tension Work. 

The following are the various branches showing the numbers of Professors 
and Assistant Professors engaged in the various suh-diviBions of each 
branch. These do not include subordinate routine staff, and are quite 
independent of any staff of the Federal Department. 


Agronomy and Soil Science 

13 

Animal Husbandry 

21 

Botany 

16 

Cliemistry (Agricultural or Biological) 

9 

Dairy Husbandry and Bacteriology .. 

17 

Economics (Agriculture) 

7 

Rural Education 

6 

Entomology and Zoology 

11 

Extension (Administrative) 

10 

Farm Machinery 

4 

Farms and Forestry 

8 

Home Economics ... 

.. . .17 

Horticulture 

17 

Miscellaneous .. . 

2 

Animal Nutrition (Special) 

8 

Total 164 


Similar lists could be given for all the other State or Provincial depart- 
ments of agriculture, and it is interesting to compare this list with a 
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corresponding one for any particular province of India. Admitted that 
comparison between the two countries is not to be expected, we can at 
least see how utterly impossible and futile it is to expect that any one 
individual specialist can hope to adequately tackle the problems which 
piesent themselves in any one branch, to say nothing of covering several. 
It would be well if those in authority could realise the bewildering com- 
plexity of adequate or systematic research, and that, if a research worker 
(I refer to the higher technical staflF) is to do himself justice, he must 
concentrate his energies on one or two problems and not disperse them 
over manv, otherwise he will merely be wasting his time and giving a false 
impression of efl&ciency. 

A word here on the extension! service might not perhaps he out of place 
as it is a most important channel through which general agricultural infor- 
mation and results of experimental work are distributed and made eflective 
throughout the State, and the same applies to the Federal Department 

The agricultural extension activities deal with production, agricultural 
economics, and all the factors which centre around Lhe life of tne home. 
The work is earned on through definite and systematic community pro- 
grammes in each country in co-operation with a county organisation 
developed for that specific puipose and known as the Country Agriculture 
Extension Association 

A lesident representative of the Agricultural College is located in each 
county in which definite work is under way. Extension specialists are in 
charge of various lines of subject matter such as dairying, poultry, etc., 
and these specialists lead the work along their several lines throughout 
the State and assist the county representatives in developing and carrying 
out the projects in the communities. 

The work in home economics is carried out m much the same maimor 
as that in agriculture, by trained home economic workers from the colleges. 

In this extension work alone at the Pennsylvania Agricultural Department 
at the present time 1926, there are forty-three agricultural specialists, 
twenty-five home economic specialists and seventy-five country 
representatives. 

It is unnecessary to give corresponding details for other States, some 
are more advanced than others, all tell the same story, which brings one 
back to the introductory remarks of this paper. Can we, knowing the 
present limitations of India gain any help or suggestions from a great 
machinery working in such a progressive country as America P I think we 
can, we have our own problems and our own peculiar difficulties, aud one 
might venture to suggest that at the outset the policy be adopted of makiug 
the Imperial Department of Agncultiu’e a more living and dynamic force 
in solving the agricultural problems common to India as a whole. It took a 
dynamic mind to start it going, it must now be kept going and extended 
and this requires dynamic minds also One might suggest that such modi- 
fications as may be found necessary in some of the broad outlines and 
methods indicated in this note be seriously considered, and that the Central 
Government, being fully aware of the absolute necessity of India endeavour- 
ing to keep pace with other countries in the development of her scientific 
agricultural work, be advised to appoint a small committee of man well 
qualified for the task of overhauling the present machinery and submitting 
concrete proposals for developing the Imperial department of Agriculture 
to a position more in consonance with India’s progress and aspirations. 


N.B . — ^The above note was written before the writer was aware that a 
Royal Commission was being appointed, the hope expressed in the concluding 
sentence has therefore materialised. 

Dr. P. E. Lander. 
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A NOTE INDICATING THE lUBDzVnONSraP BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES FeDEIUAD 
DETABTirENT OE AgRIODLTDEE, AND THE STATES ’ DEPARTMENTS, SHEWING 
THE SEOTtONAL ACTtVITlKS AND A YEAR’S EXPENDITURE ON THE SAME, BY 

Dr P. E. Landpr, M.A , D.So , AJ.C,, Agrioultur uc, Chemist to 
Government, Punjab. 

The Federal Department. 

The agricultural orgauisaiiou of the whole of the United States of 
America is centred in the Federal Department at Washington, at the 
head of which is the Secretary for Agriculture, wliose duties are to promote 
agriculture in its broadest sense He exercises general supervision and 
control over the affairs of the department and formulates and establishes 
the general policies to be pursued by its various branches and is directly 
answerable to Oo'ngreas for the working thereof The admiiusti’ative officers 
and laboratories are situated at Washington and for the sake of descriptive 
convenience may be dividod into Bureaus as shown on the accompanying 
chart. Each Bureau is a separata organisation in itself under its Director, 
the soientific work of the whole of the Bureaus beun!; controlled by the 
Director of Reientific Work. 

We may describe the functions of those bureaus taken as a whole to be 
concerned with every conceivable aspect of agriculture which ooncoi’ii« tlie 
national welfare and they are of nation wide extent, possessing^ experi- 
mental stations both independent of, and co-operating with, the State 
experimental Stations They are concerned with the wider aspects of 
Agricultui^ which the States could not be expected to investigate, such as 
the national aspects of nrarkoting, tlie co-ordination of transport, and the 
road construction policy and actual construction to deal with produce. 

The activities of these Bureaus cover the fiehls of research. The 
economics of agriculture, and agricultural education, and ns the various 
experimental stations are broadcast throughout the country, a close co- 
operation is maintained with the State stations for euch particular problem 
in hand. 

In the field of research the lines of investigation under nny on© Bureau 
are too numerous to mention here, but in the majority of eases, special 
grants are made, and special workers deputed to carry on the work, and 
almost invariably, '' In co-operation with one or more of the States Experi- 
mental Stations.” 

Do fore proceeding to an enumeration of the various Bureaus and their 
expenditures, it would be as well to examine one of bhem in particular, 
^iz., “ The States Relation Service ” as this is a Service or Bureau which 
functions in particular as the connecting link between the Federal and 
the States Departments, and should enable u.s to gain some knowledge of 
how this relationship is worked and maintained. 

The States Belatton Service. 

This service is under a Director who exercises the general administration 
of the service, the object of which is to correlate the activities of the 
Federal and State activates, and to enforce the provisions or an Act 
approved in March 1887, and acts supplementary thereto, and also of an 
Act of March 1900, creating and endowing agricultural and experimental 
stations . — to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to certify to the Treasury 
Department whethen Federal funds may properly be advanced to the State 
Experimental Stations, and to report to Congress regarding the work and 
expenditures of these stations. In addition, it furnishes information 
regarding the organisation, equipment, resources and work of experimental 
stations and kindi’cd stations throughout the world, to workers in similar 
lines in the U.S. Department and the various agricultural colleges, schools 
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and experimental stations, and more generally to aid the State Experi- 
mental Stations in the effective development of their woik. 

Such in brief is the object of this correlating agency and a word as to 
its method of proceduce may be given. 

Method of correlating Federal and States Worh 

A financial repoit on schedules approved by the Secretary of Agriculture 
is received from each station, and is examined and approved, together with 
written and printed reports of the work and expenditures of each station, 
and a personal inspection of the work, accounts books and vouchers of 
each station is made annually. 

This latter may he considered to present an unsatisfactory feature, but a 
reference to the millions of dollars which the State allots to the experimental 
stations would silence criticism on this point regarded solely in the light of 
admimstrative procedure 

On, the basis of the information gained from the aforesaid sources, a 
report of the work and expenditures of each station is made annually to 
Congress, and distributed both in America and other countries. The plans 
for the work of each stations are reported to the Director of the States 
Relation Service and approved by him in advance of their execution. This 
service also abstracts the publications of agricultural institutions throughout 
the world, and publishes the results in a journal entitled “ Experimental 
Station Record.” 

Advice and information regarding the stations is also given, in large 
measure by correspondence and personal conference with station officers. 
It will thus be seen that there is a general supervision over the work of 
the experimental stations carrying on broad problems of investigation 
which are of concern to the natio-n as a whole, and when the latter la 
considered as an economic entity, the advantages of the system considerably 
outweigh the defects. 

This seivice also conducts Farmers co-operative demonstrations throughout 
the States, and works in conjunction with the individual States Extension 
Services. 

The complexity and completeness of the oiganisation prohibits any detail 
of description here, but in each of the 32 States of America there is also 
the individual 


State Department arid Erjiw mental Stations 
primarily established and financed either by the State or a University to 
which it may bo attached, carrying out both education and research within 
its own provincial sphere, and, as outlined above receiving help from, and 
working with, the Federal Department in wider problems of national 
concern. (See also my previous note.) 

Having thus briefly surveyed the relationship between the Federal and 
the States Departments, it is proposed to enumerate the various bureaus 
which are responsible for carrying out these activities, and to give for 
the financial year, 1916, the amounts spent by the U 8. Treasury on each, 
remembering that these amounts are entirely independent of the expenditures 
of the separate States, 

DoUars. 

1. Office of the Secretary and General Administration 812,769 

2. Bnreau of Farm Management — 

(а) Total, Administration ... . .. 36,612 

(б) Total, Farm Economics .. 110,146 

(c) Total, Farm Organisation 121,328 


Grand Total 


266,080 


Dr. P. E. Dander. 
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Dollars 

3 Weather Bureau. (Tncludiug the Washington 

Station) ... ... . . . . ... 347,540 

Work of Stations . . ... . ... 1,318,510 

Grand Total ... ... ... 1,666,050 

4 Bureau of Animal Industry. (Including control of 

meat and meat food products) — 

(a) Administration . . . . ... ... .. 173,000 

(b) Control of meat and meat food products 

(Research, 23,500 and regulation 3,418,461) 3,441,961 

(c) Meat Inspection Stations ... ... ... 3,214,674 

(d) Dairy Farming (Extension, 63,360, Research 

13,500) 63,860 

(e) Dairy Manufacturing (Research, 12,860, Regu- 
lation, 9,600, Extension, 24,420) ... . 46,870 

(/) Dairy Research Dahoratories ... ... .. 52,785 

(g) Milk investigations (Research, 13,550, Exten- 
sion, 10,000) .. - .. ... 23,550 

(7i) Dairy Division Experimental Farm ... ... 37,280 

(/) Dive stock investigations and demonstrations 

(Research, 21,860, Extension, 31,180) .. 63,040 

{j) Horse and mule investigations (Research, 

29,260, Extension, 30,290) 59,520 

(7<:) Poultry investigations (Research, 17,255, 

Extension, 17,886) .. .. . . .. 35,140 

(Z) Sheep and Goat investigations ... ... ... 12,440 

(m) Animal Husbandry investigations (Research, 

118,846, Extension, 86,836, Regulation, 8,660) 209,340 

(u) Investigation of animal diseases ... ... 108,460 

(o) Hog Cholera Tvork (Research, 192,760, Exten- 
sion, 26,260) .. ... 218,000 

(p) Eradication and Control of animal diseases 

(Research, 6,676, Regulation, 690,000, Ex- 
tension, 10,100) . .. ... .. 606,675 

(fjf) Inspection and Quarantine of imported 

animals (Regulation, 97,800, Research, 1,056) 98,866 

(r) Export live stock inspection . ... ... 6,400 

(a) Insecticide and Fungicide investigations .. 4,850 

Grand Total, Animal Husbandry . . ... 8,460,680 

6. Bureau of Plant Industry — 

(a) General Administration (Research, 97,980, Ex- 
tension, 12,8(X>, Regulation, 200) ... ... 110,080 

(b) Laboratory of Plant Pathology . . ... .. 31,610 

(c) Pathological collections . ... ... ... 11,060 

(d) General orchard diseases ... ... 11,775 

(e) Grape and small fruit diseases .. . . ... 11,500 

If) Fruit Rots and Physiological Fruit diseases 14,300 

(p) Diseases of ornamental trees and shrubs ... 4,800 

(h) Pathological problems in Tvood preservation 4,325 

(i) Forest Tree Diseases ... ... ... ... 27,400 

(j) Cotton diseases . . ... ... ... ... 4,148 

(fc) Truck crop diseases ... ... ... ... 43,670 

(7.) Crop Physiology and breeding investigations 64,780 

(m) Distribution and Study of Legume Bacteria 18,620 

(n) Soil Bacteriology investigations . . ... 37,050 
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Dollars. 

(0) Plant Nutrition investigations ... . 10,960 

ip) Soil Fertility investigations ... ... . 33,640 

({jr) Acclimatisation, Adaptation and Breeding of 

Cotton ... 26,666 

(r) Crop Acclimatisation investigations . . . 41,860 

(s) Drugs and their products .. .. 22,054 

(1) Poisonous Plant investigations ... . . 2,600 

(u) Investigations in Plant Physiology and 

Fermentation ... .. ... ... .. 24,626 

(■u) Agricultural Technology investigations .. 21,420 

(w) Fibre Plant investigations . .. .. 8,830 

(x) Gram Standardisation investigations ... .. 88,820 

(y) Biophysical investigations ... . . .. 29,680 

( 0 ) Seed Testing Liahoratories (B;esearch, 36,483, 

Regulation, 3,377) ... . 37,860 

(aa) Production and Improvement of Cereals and 

Cereal Products ... ... .. ... ... 28,066 

(bh) Maintenance of General Cereal field stations 63,381 
(cc) Cereal disease investigations ... ... .. 15,700 

(dd) Com investigations . ... .. . . 43,220 

(ee) Tobacco investigations .. ... ... 29,140 

(if) Alkali and Drought Resisting Plant investi- 
gations ... - ., .. ... ... 26,000 

(gg) Sugar Beet investigations . ... ... 32,695 

(iiTi) Botany of Economic Grasses .. ... ... 7,486 

(ii) Investigations in Economic and Systematic 

Botany ... ... 34,380 

(jf) 30ry Land Agi'iculture investigations ... .. 167,120 

(Tck) Oi'op production under irrigation 62,245 

(ll) Cotton Irrigation investigations .. ... 83,880 

(mm) Pomological investigations ... ... ... 131,307 

(nn) Horticultural investigations ... .. ... 68,233 

( 00 ) Expernuontal Gardens and Grounds . . . . 63,680 

(pp) Foreign Seed and Plant introduction ... 110,260 

(qq) Forage Crop investigations ... ... 84,330 

(rr) Seed Distribution . ... .. ... ... 387,330 

(ss) Demonstration on Reclamation projects .. 40,000 

Grand Total, Bureau of Plant Industry ... 2,181,166 

6. Forest Service — 

(a) General Administration ... ... .. ... 28,800 

(b) Protection and Administration of National 

Forests ... ... ... . . . .. 6,846,765 

(c) Forest investigations ... ... ... . . 317,266 

Grand Total, Forest Service ... ... 6,187,810 

7, Bureau of Chemistry — 

(a) General Administration ... ... ... .. 109,600 

(b) Agricultural Chemistry investigations .. 63,640 

(c) Collaboration with other departments ... 16,200 

fd) Poultry and egg investigations ... ... 43,120 

(e) Fish investigations ... ,, ... ... 20,720 

(f) Biological investigations of food and drug 

products ... ... ... ... ... ... 10,000 

(g) Citrus by-products investigations ... ... 10,72J' 

Dt. P. E. Lander. 
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Hollars. 

(h) Enforcement of Eood and Drugs Act (Re- 

aearoh, 177,831, Regulation, 608,112) Total . . 786,943 

(i) Investigation of Naval Stores ... ... . . 6,000 

Grand Total, Bureau of Cliemistry . . 1,063,743 

8. Bureau of Soils — 

(a) General Administration .. ... 39,060 

(&) Soil Chemical Investigations ... ... ... 22,770 

(c) Soil Physical Investigations - . ... 15,686 

(d) Investigation of Eertilizer Resources .. . . 36,920 

(e) Soil Survey Investigations - • -. ... 193,600 

(/) Glassification of lands in Eorest Reserves ... 20,000 

Grand Total, Bureau of Soils .. ... 327,936 

9. Bureau of Entomology — 

(a) General Administration .. . . ... ... 38,860 

(b) Deciduous-Fruit insect investigations ... 60,800 

(c) Cereal and Forage insect investigations ... 117,600 

(d) Southern field crop investigations . ... 62,000 

(e) Forest and Shade tree insect investigations .. 58,830 

(f) Truck Crop and Stored product investigations 44,620 

(g) Tropical and Snli-Tropical fruit insect investi- 
gations ... ... ... ... ... ... 21,600 

(h) Bee-cnltnre investigations ... ... ... 16,360 

(i) Miscellaneous insect investigations ... ... 64,620 

(j) Investigation of the Mediterraneum fruit fly 

(Research, 16,200, Regulatory, 18,000) ... 33,200 

(k) Moth investigations (Research, 266,000, Regu- 
lation, 65,744) 321,720 

Grand Total, Bureau of Entomology ... 829,900 

30, Bureau of Biological Survey — 

(a) General administration . ... ... . . 35,390 

(b) Game preservation (Research, 3,800, Regula- 
tion, 60,760) . . ... ... ... . 65,900 

(c) Economic investigations (Research, 130,850, 

Regulation, 150,360) . ... ... ... 281,200 

(d) Biological investigations . . .. ... 30,800 

(fi) Enforcement of Migratory Bird Law ... ... 51,000 

Grand Total, Bureau of Biological Survey ... 464,290 

11 Division of Publications — 

Publication work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture (exclusive of 600,000 Dollars general 
printing fund) . . ... 193,600 

12. Bureau of Crop Estimates — 

(a) General admiiustration .. ... .. ... 24,766 

(b) Crop estimating and reporting . . ... 217,402 

(c) Crop recording and abstracting ... ... 41,823 

Grand Total, Bureau of Crop Estimates ... 283,480 


62160 
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13. States relation service. (See context) — 

fa) General administration 

(6) Relations with experimental stations (Re- 
search, 123,000, Regulation, 47,960) . . 

(c) Faxmers Oci^X>eirative demoiistraiiions. 

Southern States .. 

(d) Farmers Co-operative demonstrations. 
Northern and Western States . . 

(e) Farmers Institutes and Agricultural Schools- 

(f) Home economics investigations .. 


Dollars. 

54,470 

170,950 

697,140 

403,700 

25,600 

29,980 


Grand Total, States Relation Service ... 1,381,840 


14. Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering — 

(a) General administration 15,389 

(5) Road management investigations ... 66,139 

(c) Road building and maintenance investigations 

(Research, 6,913, Extension, 162,546) ... 158.458 

(d) Road material investigations (Research) ... 61,604 

(fi) Field experiments ... .. ... . . 66,009 

(/) Irrigation investigations (Research, 102,906, 

Extension, 16,140). .. . . 119,046 

(g) Drainage investigations (Research, 81,911, 

Extension, 29,500) .. 111,411 

(h) Investigations in Rural Engineering ... ... 14,602 


Grand Total, PublicRoads and Rural Engineering 691,567 


16. Office of Markets and Rural Organisation — 

(а) Administration ... 62,630 

(б) Marketing and distribution 267,600 

(c) Investigations and Demonstrations of cotton 

standards and cotton testing ... ... ... 69,920 

(d) Rural Organisation ... 39,000 

(e) Enforcement of United States Official Cotton 
Standards (Research, 60,000, Regulation, 

126,000) 176,000 


Grand Total, Markets and Rural Organisation ... 278,920 


16. Insecticide and Fungicide Board — 

(а) General administration ... ... ... ... 41,861 

(б) Enforcement of Insecticide Act (Research, 

7,600, Regulation, 92,600) 100,000 

Grand Total, Insecticide and Fungicide Board... 141,361 


17. Federal Horticultural Board (For the enforce- 
ment of tbe T*Jant Quarantine Act) — 

Grand Total 144,600 


18. Live Stock Production in cane sugar and cotton 
Districts — 

Grand Total ... 60,000 


Such are the various bureaus or departments into which the Federal Dope 
ment of Agriculture is aub-divided, and the sub-headings indicate 
subject matter of investigation under each, with the sums allotted for e, 
beading for the financial year, 1916-16. 

Dr. P. E. LandLer. 
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Summary. 

Briefly summing up, one may say that the Federal Department under the 
direct jurisdiction of Congress msikes itself responsible for the agriculture, 
and all that is implied in the term — of the country taken as a whole. It 
does this by the institution of its own experimental stations scattered 
throughout the country, staffed by Federal Departmental Officers, some of 
these officers are working in the State Departments in collusion with the 
States’ own officers on problems which have been submitted to Washington 
and approved and incorporated in the Federal Programme, for which pur- 
pose grants are made by the treasury for carrying out the uork. Any 
individual State thus has a direct and active support in woiking on Agricul- 
tural problems which are not limited within its own confines, and thus a 
systematised policy is pursued throughout the country. Manj of the 
activities of the Federal Department it will be noted are of a legal and 
controlling nature, to which the separate States are perforce obliged Lo 
submit, due regard being paid to their interests, and the place which those 
interests command in the general welfare of the country. 

Apart from these reservations, the State Departments are quite independ- 
ent, and have entire freedom of action in their own organisation and 
administramon, and pursue their own independent lines of research if they 
wish, but it is generally found that all the more important problems under 
investigation are receiving very material encouragement and assistance from 
Washington, and States vie with each other in the matter of catching the 
eye of the Federal authorities and receiving their grants. 

A special Bureau or Stales Relation Service is the Controlling link between 
the States and the Federal Department.. 
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Weather Burean 


1,666,050 

4. 

Bureau of Animal Industry 


8,466,680 

5. 

Bureau of Plant Industry . 


2,131,155 

6. 

i'orest Service 


6,187,810 

7, 

Bureau of Chemistry 


1,068,743 

8. 

Bureau of Soils 


327,986 

9. 

Bureau of Entomology 


829,900 

10. 

Bureau of Biological Survey 

« *• 

464.290 

11, 

Division of Publications 


693,500 

12. 

Bureau of Crop Estimates 


283,480 

13. 

States Relation Service 


1,381,840 

14. 

Public Roads and Rural Engineering . 


693,667 

15. 

Markets and Rural Organisation 


273,920 

16. 

Insecticide and Fungicide Board 


141,861 

17. 

Federal Horticultural Board 


144,600 

18 

Live Stock Production in Cane and 

Sugar 


Districts 

60,000 


Grand Total 


26,776,670 


That IS, Twenty-flve Million, Seven Hundred and Seventy-six thousand, 
Five Hundred and Seventy Dollars, which converted into rupees at five 
Dollars to the £ sterling and fifteen rupees tg the £ 

Represents 7,78,29,610 rupees. 
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Oral Evidence. 

46j971. The Chairman Dr. Lander, you are Agricultural Chemist in the 
Punjab ? — ^Yes 

46.972. You have attached to your note of evidence two notes descriptive 
of the organisation of the Federal Depaitment of Agriculture in the United 
States of America and its lelatiO'Us with the State organisations j I think 
the information provided there is the result of a tour that you took in the 
States? — ^Yes. 

46.973. Is that the only occasion upon which you have visited that 
country ? — ^That was the only occasion ] I spent two months travelling through 
the States ; I went out primarily to investigate certain scientific work, and I 
also spent a certain amount of time looking into the administration j these 
two notes embody the results of what I have been able to determine. 

46.974. Would you give us a short account of your o^vn training and past 
appointments? — was trained at Cambridge and London, following which 
I spent five years less two months on military service; at the end of that 
time* I was appointed by the Secretary of State for India to the Indian 
Agricultural Service, primarily with the object of carrying out animal nutri- 
tion work. T arrived in the Punjab in December, 1920, and have been in 
the Punjab since. 

46,976. In your present appointment I gather you are not specially con- 
cerned with the problem of animal nutrition? — My present appointment is 
to take over the whole of the agricultural chemistry work appertaining to 
the department, but I have made myself particularly interested in animal 
nutrition, and the main activities of the agricultural chemical section are 
now centred in that direction. 

46.976. Professor QangvZee . How long have you been engaged in this work 
of animal nutrition? — ^I have actually been in the Punjab she years, during 
ten months of which I was on leave, and I can say that I reaUy took it up 
seriously after, say, the first two years; that'Ts, from about 1922 onwards. 

46.977. The Chairman : Have you formed any view as to the modifications 
which would need to be introduced mto the American system, were the 
general principles of that system to be applied to India? — ^The answer to 
that question I think is to be sought in the entire discrepancy of financial 
resources; there is no comparison at all. 

46.978. At the same time, you do recommend that those general principles 
sliould be applied? — I very strongly recommend that we should seriously 
investigate the general principles on which the American system is modelled 
and endeavour to apply some of those principles to India, in so far as they 
can he applied with our particular political system 

46.979. Agriculture being now a subject for which the Provincial Govern- 
ments are responsible, what services do you suggest that the Imperial 
Government can render which it is not within the capacity of Provincial 
Governments to perform — ^I have stated that the Central Government 
should more particularly concern itself with lines of research and investiga- 
tion which concern India as a whole rather than those which are purely of a 
provincial nature. 

46.980. Is it your view that the Central Government might be in a posi- 
tion to offer conditions of service and pay better than Provincial Govern- 
ments and so be able to attract a different class of research worker; is that 
at all in your mind? — ^I had not considered the question of what pay the 
Central Government might have to offer, hut, in considering any appoint- 
ments to deal with All-India problems of research, pay will have to he 
offered which will attract the man who is capable of taking up that work. 
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46.981. You give your views about the present equipment of the Imperial 
Department of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore, and especially 
of the animal nutrition section there, on page 747 of your note in answer to 
our Question 1 (b). Is it your view that an enquiry into the problems of 
animal nutrition might well be linked with enquiries into nutrition in man 
and nutrition in plants? — I think the whole of the problems connected with 
condition of the soil, the crops which the soil produces, the welfare of the 
ammals and of men fed on those crops, are linked in a cycle, and that they 
should all be studied one in relation^ip with the other. 

45.982. Do you regard it as necessary that they should be studied, all of 
them, in one and the same institution? — I do not think that is entirely 
practicable; I would suggest that certain branches of the work be studied 
in one institution ; and other branches in others j for example, problems con- 
nected with medical and pathological work might be undertaken in a 
different institution from one which devotes itself primarily to work in 
connection, say, with farm animals. 

46.983. Do you regard it as expedient that one officer should be responsible 
for research into aU three branches of the subject ^ — I do not thmk that 
one officer is capable of making himself responsible for the whole of such a 
field of work. 

45.984. You think that touch should be maintained between the institu- 
tions carrying on the various enquiries, but that no one officer need bo 
responsible for correlating the work? — ^I think provision in the administra- 
tion IS required for correlating the work and co-ordinating it, and it would 
be rather doubtful to say at the moment whether one officer should be 
primarily responsible. 

46,986. It may be that the answer to that problem would be more evident 
when the various lines of research have proceeded a little further? — I 
think we should have to determine first of all what branches of research 
were going to be undertaken, and not until that was done could we deter- 
mine and settle the staff that would be required. 

46,986. I am thinking now of the limited field of research connected with 
nutrition in man, plant and beast? — Yes. 

46,987 You mention on page 747, in answer to oui Question 1 (c) (iii), that 
you think that the Fruit Specialist’s work in the Punjab should be 
developed. Have you anything in particular that you would like to say on 
that matter? — I was thinking of the development of the Fruit Specialist’s 
work more particularly with regard to developing a fruit canning and 
preserving industry It is noticeable ihat a tremendous amount of foreign 
tinned fruit is imported into India, and I think we should ultimately move 
m the direction of producing such materials ourselves, 

45.988. Has it occurred to you that before much more is done in the 
direction of production, some survey of the markets should be undertaken? 
— ^I think that a survey of the markets of any industry is a preliminary to 
the development of such an industry. 

45.989. Do you know the history of the fruit growing and preserving 
experiment in the Presidency of Madras ? — 1 have never studied it. 

45,990 Have you considered the future of post-graduate training for 
research workers in India ? — I think all the Indian members of the Agricul- 
tural Service, or those who intend to occupy the higher posts in that 
Service, should preferably undertake a course of post-graduate training, 
preferably abroad. 

45,991. Would you not rather see the post-graduate training in this 
country so improved, if improvement is required, as to make it possible for 
the course to be taken in India? — ^I should prefer to see training institutions 
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suflSciently developed ib India to give a much, wider sphere of training, I 
think at the present moment students derive more advantage from visiting 
colleges and institutions in Europe and in America than they would in 
India 

46.992. You have suggested at various points in your note a strengthening 
of the Imperial Department of Agriculture and of the research departments 
under the Central Government; do you look forward to the Central Govern- 
ment pinviding facilities for post-graduate training? — To a certain extent. 
With any possible increase of the facilities of the Central Government such 
as I have outlined in my report on America, there should be ample facilities 
for giving complete and fflchaustive training in all branches of agricultural 
science. 

46.993. At one centre or at several centres P — ^I am not in favour of too 
intensive a centralisation , I think it would be better to scatter such institu- 
tions throughout the country rather than have them aU localised, 

46.994. So that the best qualified teacher in one subject might be, let us 
say, at Pusa, and in another subject at some provincial college? — Quite. 

46.996. It does not much matter where the man is as long as he is in 
India and the faoihties for teaching and carrying on research work are 
available for him; is that the ideap — Quite, and provided the institution is 
so located as to be in the most favourable situation for the particular type 
of work which is to be undertaken 

46,996 Do jou recommend the ci-eation of new research institutions under 
the Central Government in other parts of India, or wo'Uld you rather see 
such research work as is carried on by officers of tlie Government of India 
earned on at Pusa.? — ^Pusa exists at present, and its work there should 
continue and develop, but I see no reason at all why other institutions 
shotild not also be sorted, and I favour the creation of a First-Grade 
Hesearch Institute in Northern India, in the Punjab say. 

46.997. Would it be feasible, do yon think, for the Government of India 
to finance, either wholly or in part, professorships held by teachers working 
at provincial institutions P — I think so, and there should be collaboration 
between the Central and the Provincial Governments; each case would have 
to be determined on its merits, dependent upon the importance to the 
provinces of the respective pieces of work on which the central officers would 
be engaged. 

46.998. What are you thinking of on page 760, in answer to our Question 
4 (c) (1), when you say great caution i^ould be exercised to guard against 
any tendency which might lower standards and efficienoyP — What I had in 
mind was that officers being appointed to the Agricultural Service under the 
terms of the Lee Commission should have every facility to study abroad ; it is 
particularly that question of study abroad which I had in mind ; they should 
not he satisfied with merely following what is going on in India, bnt should 
endeavour to keep in tonch with the latest scientific research work in other 
countries, so as to avoid a too static or indigenous outlook. 

46.999. On page 750 of your note, in answer to our Question 9 (6-i) you deal 
with the problem of the reclamation of alkali soils. Have you had these 
problems in hand? — I have. 

46.000. And also the problems of the baro lands? — ^Yes. 

46.001. I see that you think that whereas the reclaiming of alkali land is 
probably a commercial proposition, you are not so clear that that is the 
case with the heavy bara land? — No, Ihe two cases present quite different 
problems. 

46.002. And the bara land is much the more expensive to redaim, is it 
not? — ^At present bara land has proved extremely intractable, one cannot 
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jet express a definite opinion, but it is doubtful whether hara land is 
redaimable within such a period of time and at such expenditure as would 
render such reclamation an economical proposition. 

46.003. Then you cite some land lying along the Upper Jhelom Canal, 
near the salt range, as an instance of progressive deteiioration. Do you 
form the view that waterlogging and the consequent deterioration of the 
soil in certain irrigatedi tracts in the province is likely to be a very serious 
pioblem in the future? — think it is; I have not studied the problem 
intensively, but that paiticular lemark of mine was based on a tour which I 
made in that region about four years ago, and from the information which I 
was able to get from the zamindars it was perteotly clear that much of the 
land in that district had deteriorated .very considerably owing to seepage 
from the canal. That was being accentuated to a certain extent by salt 
washed down from the Salt Range. 

46.004. That was a special problem? — ^That was rather a special problem, 
but the question of seepage fiom canals is a very definite one, and I think 
it IS very definitely mointamed that deterioration of land follows as a result 
of such action. 

46,006. What is it that comes down? It is ordinary saltP — mixture 

46.006. But that is washed down from the mountains? — ^That particular 
salt IS ordinary common salt. 

46.007. And that is really a di,fferent problem altogether, is it not? — ^It is 
rather a different problem, yes One found in the Salt Range, I do not 
know whether the practice still maintains, that large quantities of waste 
salt were thrown out on to the adjacent land and subsequent rains took 
most of that salt d6wn into the fields below. 

46.008. On page 761, m answer to our Question 10 (e), which deals with 
fertilisers, you say “ In dealing with nitrates, it is interesting to note that 
land which has been for a very long time under wheat does not show any 
appreciable deficiency in total nitrates, due to the natural ability of the 
soil organisms to fix nitrogen from the air. The vitality of these organisms 
is greatly enhanced by the presence of organic matter or farmyard manure.” 
Do you attach great importance to the power of the sun in India in this 
connection? — ^The sun undoubtedly is a very potent factor m the question 
of nitrogen fixation, but there aire, undoubtedly, other factors which have 
not yet been sufficiently determined. Here m Lyallpur, we find that the 
nitrogen fixation takes place to an extraordinarily high degree about July 
and August, and that very shortly afterwards a large percentage of that 
nitrogen is again lost. 

46.009. Have you enough rainfall here to account for that loss? — ^The 
rainfall here is very small. 

46.010. It is seven inches, is it not? — ^Tt is only an average of 12 or 14 
inches per annum. 

46.011. Is that enough at that season of the year to account for that 
loss ? — ^This cycle of fixation and loss has been noted in many other different 
parts of the world. How far that deficiency of rainfall may account for 
the loss I am not able to say, but the problem is to fix that nitrogen in the 
BoU permanently, and so far nobody has yet been able to deal with it with 
success. 

46.012. I had thought the theory was that the rain washed the accumulated 
nitrates down into the subsoil, so that the more rain, the greater the lossP— 
I do not tbink that 12 inches of rain, spread over bhe period through which 
it falls m Lyallpur, is sufficient to wash that quantity of nitrates down. 

46.013. Which means that chose who attribute that loss to heavy rainfall 
at that season of the year live in error? — I think they do, if you take the 
rainfall of Lyallpur as the criterion of such action. 
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46.014. And yet here, in this district of Lyallpui, you find the same losa 
at the same season of the yeai P — Yes. 

46.015. Aie you of opinion that a great deal more research requires to be 
done into this question of fertiliser*! and their economio use, befoi’e firm 
advice can be given to cultivators P — I think so; at present the advice which 
we have to give them as far as our expeiiments in the Punjab go is rather 
of a negative nature. 

46.016. On pages 751-2, in answer to our Question. 16 (b) on animal hus- 
bandry, you give your views as to some aspects of the problem of providing 
sufficient fodder to carry the cattle through the season of shortage; do you 
know whether propaganda directed to encouraging the cultivator to experi- 
ment in the making of silage is being carried on in this Province? — I am 
not able to say to what extent the production of silage is being recom- 
mended 

46.017. So that, when you say that you recommend the establishment of 
large reserves of silo and green fodders in those districts which are likely 
to experience drought, do you meau that your department or some other 
depariiment of Government should undeitake the workP — have in mind 
that there are certain districts which are, or might be, liable to famine, and 
to get over the difficulties produced by such famines, I would recommend 
that it should be usual to keep definite reserves of fodder which would be 
available and could be replaced from year to year. 

46.018. They would be made by Government? — Yea, under Government 
auspices. 

46.019. And would the same apply to the making of hay in the forest 
areas and the preservation of hhusa through one or two years P — think it 
would; if yO'U are going to have a reserve of green fodder it is necessary 
also to have a reserve of hay. 

46,0^. Do you know at all how long ihusa, if properly stacked, will 
keep in tl^ country? — I was looking at some hhiisa stacks last week, 
one of which had been stacked for one year and the other one for two 
years; there was a noticeable difference in their appearance, but I have 
got no analytical data from a scientific point of view. 

46.021. Will the animals eat the two years old hhusa? — Yes. 

46.022. Bo that as a means, at any rate, of preserving life, presumably 
the two years old hJiusa would suffice? — I t^e it there would be practically 
no deterioration in its feeding value from the first to the second year. 

46.023. Sir Ganga Sam: Will it keep more than two years? should 

only like to answer that question on definite experimental evidence, but I 
see no reason why it should not if properly stacked. 

46.024. The Chairman- On page 752, in answer to our Question 17 (d), 
you are dealing with the oilseed industry, and amongst other things you 
suggest that the making of, shall I say, artificial gh% might be encouraged 
in this country?— 'I think it should. 

46,0^ You are a student of the problems of nutrition. Can you tell the 
Commission whethei ghi made from oilseeds contains the essential elements- 
which are supplied by natural ghi?— On& has to look at that question from 
two points of view; from actual feeding values as determined analytically, 
and from a calorific aspect, the two are of practically identical value, but 
the ghi produced from butter is much richer in essential vitamins than is 
the ghi produced from vegetable oils or fats, and if the whole of the butter 
gJn is going to be replaced by a vegetable oil ghi, care would have to be 
taken to ensure that the consumers of such ghi obtained the necessary 
vitamins from other sources. 

^,026. Do you think that is a practicable polity? — ^That is a question 
which would have to be thoroughly investigated; it is a scientific problem 
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and I cannot definitely answer it now. All I can say is that these two 
types of ghi show considerable difierence in the vitamin content. 

46j027. Is vitamin “ 0 ” held to be present, in ghi made from oilseed? — 
To a certam extent. 

46,028 On pages 762-3, in answer to our Question 20 (a), you teU us that 
you have interested yourself in the problem of marketing, and in particular 
in the market for oilseeds and manufactured products. Were you able to 
turn to any authoritative work or data written or prepared by other persons, 
or had you to carry on this survey de novo? — This survey was carried on 
practically de novo, and such remarks on inarketing as I have embodied in 
my report on the soil tour are those obtained from conversations with the 
heads of certain firms in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 

46,029. Would you like to see a complete and exhaustive enquiry into 
this problem initiated? — I should 

46.030 Has it occurred to you that the problems of the oilseed industry 
as a whole, embracing those of the producer, those of the distributor and 
those of the manufacturer, might be watched over by some such body as 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee for cotton? — I think such a body 
formed to supervise, and in some degree control, an oil industry in India 
would be productive of great benefit At the present time there is no 
such control in the oil industry, and this industry, when compared with, 
say, jute and cotton and other corresponding industries, is in a most chaotic 
and unsatisfactory condition 

46.031 Are you familiar with the existing prices and the existing demand 
for oil from Indian oilseeds and either seeds P — The prices vary from day 
to day and from week to week and can always be obtained from “ Capital ” 
The demand varies also, and one can only give a definite answer to your 
question by a continuous application to the problems which the oil industry 
raises. I have given such information as is available to me in my report, 
and I have endeavoured to show that the demands are of a very variable 
nature 

46.032. Have you heal'd it suggested that any substantial increase in the 
production of oilseeds in India would so glut the market as to reduce 
prices below the profitable level P — In Calcutta, that was the general trend 
of feeling with regard to any contemplated extension of the oU industry. 

46.033. Have you any views of your own on that aspect? — entirely 
sympathise with that view. The remedy is to find increased markets for 
the oilcake produced and for the oil. At the present time in India it 
IS doubtful whether, unless we have intensive propaganda, any considerable 
increase could be utilised; but I see no reason why, with a progressive 
agriculture, further oilcake should not be used and, with proper education 
of the masses, we should not be able to produce a vegetable ght which 
should supplant the vegetable ght which is imported into India from Holland 
and France, produced from oilseeds exported from India 

46.034. On page 765, in answer to Question 23 (h) of the Questionnaire, 
you say “ Generally speaking, I consider that rural education must follow 
and not precede a general amelioration of the lot of the agriculturist ” 
Do you include primary education up to the point of literacy? — ^No, I 
exclude that entirely, 

46,036. With regard to your journey to the United States of America, 
did you find the Federal Department popular in the States? — ^It was 
extremely popular, because many of the grants given to the State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture depended on the amount of work which was done 
by those States in collaboration with Washington. 

46,036. No doubt you met many mdividual research workers and teachers 
in the agricultural colleges? — did. 
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46.037. Had they a good word to say for the Federal Department? — I 
did not hear anything derogatory. 

46.038. Have yon ever heard anjrthing derogatory of Pusa in an Indian 
provincial agricultural college? — I do not think I have, except in so far 
that it IS too provincial in outlook, that it requires to be very much 
larger than it is, and to stretch its tentacles very much further. 

46.039. Do you think that research workers in India look to Pusa at 
this moment as the centre of researdh activity in India? — I find it very 
difficult to answer that question in the affirmative. 

46.040. Do you think that research workers employed by the States in 
the United States of America look to the Federal Department as the 
leader m research p — T hat again is difficult to answer, because many of 
the State Departments have organisations which are extremely efficient 
themselves, and it is extremely difficult to compare, say, the best State 
Departments with, let us say, the Federal Department at Washington; 
the problems and the nature of the two are somewhat dissimilar. 

46.041. Sir James MacKenna: You have told the Chairman that you were 
appointed to the Indian Agricultural Service as a Chemist, especially with 
reference to, animal nutrition work. Was there any such post in the 
Department of Agriculture at the time that the Secretary of State appointed 
you, or did he appoint you generally as an Agricultural Chemist to the 
Agricultural Department? — ^When I was appointed in London, I was told 
quite definitely that I was to proceed to Madras to undertake work in 
animal nutrition; I am not sure that I am correct, but I believe that 
there are existing papers to that effect 

46.042. How did you come to find yourself in the Punjab as Agricultural 
Chemist ?— Acting on instructions received when I landed in Bombay. 

46.043. It looks as if you had been appomted to a particular post on 
ammal nutrition in Madras? — ^I think tiiat is correct. 

46.044. Did you spend any time in Madras? — ^None at all. 

46,046. Having come out for that very definite line of research, how 
do you find it fits in with the multiplicity of other duties which you have 
to perform as an Agricultural Chemist of a Province? — It is extremely 
difficult to fit it in 

46.046. Do you make it the one particular special Ime of research on 
which you can concentrate in the midst of your other duties? — Yes, 
that IS so. 

46.047. Was there another Agricultural Chemist in the Punjab when 
you came here? — ^I succeeded my predecessor, Mr. Wilsdou, who was about 
to go on leave. 

46.048. Reverting to this idea of a school of nutrition, do you think 
^ere would be any difficulty in constituting an Imperial School of Nutrition 
in India, although workers might not all be working in the same Province 
or under the same roof? — I think we require a consolidated policy, with 
very definite lines of research laid down as to what we are really trying 
to get at m the field of animal nutrition. 

46.049. Do you think it would be possible to devise some scheme by 
whidi all workers on nutrition could be more or less attached to a school 
of nutrition, although they might not all be working. together ? — ^I think if 
would. 

46,060. At present they are all very isolated: you are in the Punjab 
and there are various scattered workers in the South of India? — ^I thir^Tr 
at the present time there are only three workers in the field of animal 
or human nutrition. 
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46.051. Colonel McOarrison, Dr. Warth and youiself, I suppose — ^Yes. 

46.052. Do you accept responsibility for the views of your friend, the 
oil mill manager, whom yO'U quote on page 754; I do not quite follow that 
“ India, on the other hand, places a tax on the importation of raw material.” 
Do you know what he meant by that^ — cannot say what he had definitely 
in mind. 

46.063. I do not suppose you understand the next two sentences with 
regard to a duty on manufactured articles, and with regaid to freightage? 
— ^What that is meant to convey is that if, instead of buying foreign manu- 
factured phi, he could buy ghi which was produced from oilseeds cimshed 
on India, he would get it dieaper. 

46.064. Can you give me an equally lucid interpretation oi the refereno® 
to the saving of freightage? — ^You would save freightage on the oilseed to 
Hurope and you would save freightage on the oil back again. 

48,055. Are you interested in any other agricultuial products from the 
chemical side? Have you gone into the sugarcane question here? — Only in 
so far as the investigation of main types falls within the programme of the 
Agricultural Chemist^s work. 

46,066. Have you any information as to how the Coimbatore canes com- 
pare from a chemical point of view with the indigenous ones? — ^I have got a 
large number of analyses, I could let you have any figures you want. 

46,057 Have you a general recollection of how they stand? — ^They compare 
very well. 

46.068. Then, from the sugar point of view, you would consider their 
introduction a distinct advantage to the Province? — Yes. 

46.069. Have you been able to do any work on fodders P That is closely 
Allied to your nutritional problems? — 1 have done a considerable amount of 
work on fodders, which comprises determination of digestibilities of fodders. 
I am working at the present time on determining maintenance rations for 
various types of animals, such as heifers and cows. I have also another 
rather large investigation in hand which involves the comparative analyses 
of different soil types in the Punjab, with corresponding analyses of the 
-crops produced on them, chiefly with a view to determining what mineral 
ingredients are contained in those crops and to what extent croppings deplete 
the soil of plant food materials. 

46.060. Is your work overlapping Doctor Warth’s work at aU, or are yon 
in close touch with him? — am in quite close touch with him, and I do not 
think we are overlapping. 

46.061. Professor Qangvlee: Have you and Doctor Warth come to an 
understanding with a view to adopting the same technique, so that your 
results may be comparable? — ^Tou mean the technique of chemical analysis? 

46.062. And also sampling urine, and other methods which you have to 
adopt rn animal nutrition work? — I cannot say we have had any corre- 
spondence on that subject or framed any uniform system 

46.063. Do you think a uniform system or some sorb of standardisation of 
methods would be useful? — ^I think it is very essential that in any particu- 
lar country different workers should employ the same methods, so as to 
•obtain consistency in results. 

46.064. Are you quite satisfied with the facilities that you have here for 
■carrying on the investigation in which you are engaged? — I am not. 

46,066. Have you adequate laboratory facilities? — I have adequate 
laboratory facilities, but I have not adequate facilities for the provision of 
the necessary animals and their general welfare. 

46,066 On page 747 you refer to the state of affairs in the Imperial De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore, and you describe 
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that state of affairs as being ludicrous. What have you exactly in mindP — 

T was recently discussing the subject with Dr. Warth, and wo mutuaUy 
agreed that his facilities for doing his research work as the Imperial 
Physiological Chemist were utterly inadequate , he asked me to impress upon 
the Commission as far as I possibly could that that was so. 

46.067. He requires more equipment and more investigators to help himP 
— More equipment, more laboratory accommodation, more investigators and 
more animals. 

46.068. You have, I take it, a well equipped laboratory here. Could you 
teU us whether the work commenced by the late Doctor Barnes on alkali 
soil is being continued? — ^Practically no. 

46.069. That work has stopped? — The hara work is still being continued, 
but we have no systematic plan of investigations being carried on at present 
on alkali soils. 

46.070. So that that work on alkah soils has had to be discontinued with 
the death of Doctor Barnes? — ^It was earned on to a small extent after 
Doctor Barnes’ death by my predecessor, but we are doing very little in 
that direction at present. 

46.071. Is the work of your predecessor, Mr, Wilsdon, being followed up?* 
—No. 

46,072 Have you a number of assistants under you? — have about eight 
or nine. 

46.073. Are you satisfied that they would be able to continue the line of 
research you are engaged in, should you have to leave the institution 
to-morrow P — am not at all satisfied that, if I left to-morrow, my work 
would continue. 

46.074. So that there is no continuity of research in this institution? — 
At present there is grave danger of discontinuity with the removal of any 
particular ofB.cer. 

46,076. Would you not say also that there is a lack of definite policy with 
regard to research? — think we require considerably to improve and con- 
sohdate our main lines of research under a definite research pohey. 

46.076. We have had divergent opinions on the importance of soil survey,' 
what is your view on that question? — ^My views are that a sufBidlently 
systematic and intensive soil survey would bring to light much information 
of value, but any sort of survey carried out in the Punjab should be carried 
out district by district. I was recently contemplating endeavouring to 
initiate such a survey in the Nilibar District, but I came to the conclusion 
that if the whole of my staff were doubled and put on such a survey, we 
should not be able adequately to attack the problems. 

46.077. It IS a vast problem? Would you ask the Central Government to 
carry on that work, or should it be done by the Provinces, each Province 
doing its own survey? — I think each Province should initiate preliminary 
investigations into its soils. 

46.078. You do not advocate the system adopted in the United States of 
America where the Soil Bureau undertakes the survey? — That would be an 
extremely expensive undertaking and I doubt whether the Central Govern- 
ment would be prepared at the outset to conduct such a survey on an 
elaboiate scale but, with the development of the Central Department’s 
activities, a Bureau of Soils could be built up on the American pattern, 
supplementing what the Provinces had started and working in conjunction 
with them. 

46.079. So that your view is that each Province should undertake its own 
soil survey? — ^Por the moment I think that is the most likely way of starting 
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investigations on the soils, with the proviso that it develops into an A 11- 
india problem of enquiry into the soils of India, with relation to the crops 
giown and the health conditions of the people. I regard this as an instance 
where the Central Department could lend workers to work in co-operation 
with Provincial Departments, but the magnitude of the problem would 
necessitate a development from small and workable by mixinga. 

46.080. We are told that agricultural research should be associated with 
the Universities of the country, what is your view on that point P — ^What 
precisely do you mean? 

46.081. That all our agricultural research should be linked up with the 
Universities? — I think the creation of the necessary research atmosphere is 
very desirable and agricultural research in all its branches might very well 
be conducted in close collaboration with University activities. We frequently 
find ourselves faced with highly technical problems which we want thrashed 
out, and which we have not either the time or the staff to deal with. 

46,082 So that intimate touch with the Universities is helpful? — ^It would 
he distinctly helpful. 

46,083. In order to create the lesearch atmosphere that you desire to 
U’eateP — ^The creation of a research atmosphere in any institution depends 
primarily on the workers in that institution; hut collaboration with a 
University would considerably tend to augment such an atmosphere I also 
wish to emphasise that in my opinion, the location of any new Research 
Institutes should not he in too isolated and inaccessible positions, where such 
can be avoided, as such tends to minimise the creation of the proper atmos- 
phere, or to restrict intercourse. 

46,08(4. What is your view on the question of tlie development of Pusa as a 
post-graduate institution for advanced agricultural researchP — ^Are you 
asking me whether I would prefer to send graduates to Pusa or to Cambridge? 

46,086. No, but whether you would like to develop Pusa as it is to-day 
into a well-equipped and advanced post-graduate institution? — 1 . certainly 
would. 

46.086. So that when it was developed to that ei.tent you could send your 
graduates there instead of to Cambridge? — ^Yes, but I would not try to 
obviate the necessity for students to go abioad 

46.087. At the same time, you want a post-gi adnate institution of a higher 
order in India? — We do. 

46.088. Do you think the affiliation of Pusa to a University would be an 
attraction to post-graduate students? — ^I should like to study that problem 
before giving a definite answer 

46,088. A degree has some attraction, even fo^r research workers P — Yes. 

46.090. What is the function of the Federal Department of Agiicultuie in 
Canada P — I spent a very short time in Canada, and I did not study the 
situation there as thoroughly as I did in the United States. I should say 
the Canadian Federal Department, of which the headquarters are at Ottawa, 
is more comparable with the corresponding organisation in In^a, but rather 
better organised. 

46.091. That was my impression. Do you think we could have a system of 
experimental stations sudi as they have developed there P The central 
station there is controlled by the F^eraJ Department, and there is a number 
of other stations under the control of that department? — Yes. 

46.092. It is often asserted that the oil industry conld he developed in this 
country as a cottage industry ? — I have made the remark in my book that in 
the development of any industry, such as the oil industry (which should be a 
big one), India must adopt the methods which other countries adopt. It is 
rather doubtful whether the development of the oil industry as a cottage 
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industry would enable India to compete with corresponding industries 
abroad. 

46,093. In that connection, you suggest, on page 762, that if Government 
could establish industries which would keep both the oil and the cake in the 
country for consumption which is badly needed, a great result would have 
been achieved. Do you want the Government to start factories, or a 
Government subsidy ? — ^What I am referring to is the fact that there is a 
tiemendous loss of mineral and organic material from Indian soils as the 
result of the export of oil seeds. If we could crush more seed in the country 
and utilise the cake for feeding and raanurial purposes the soils would benefit, 

4fi,094. Undoubtedly, but do you want that industiy to be started by 
Government or subsidised by Government? — Most large industries in India 
have been started independent of Government, but if no such development is 
imminent in the oil industry I see no reason why Government should not 
take the initiative. 

46,096. By providing research material and so on? — ^Yes, 1 want someone 
to take the initiative; either Government or private firms acting with 
Government assistance. 

46.096. From what you eay in your note, I thought your idea was that 
Government should take this up? — I should like to see Government do so, 
but not necessarily as a Government monopoly. 

46.097. You would have the oil industry in this country developed as a 
State industry? — ^Not necessarily, but at the present time it is in such a 
chaotic condition that somebody ought to make a move, and I suggest it 
should be Government 

46.098. I understand you are in favour of raising the standard of admission 
to this college? — ^Yes 

46.099. From matriculation to intermediate P — Yes. 

46.100. That would, of course, Horten the course by one year? — Yes. 

46,101 Do you think that would be attractive? — am looking rather at 

the defects of the present arrangement. When students enter an agricul- 
tural college, the instruction in which should be essentially of a technical 
and professional nature, they ought not to spend too much time doing 
elementsuy work; that should be done before they enter, 

46.102. Do you approve of the principle foUowed in admitting students, 
the statutory definition of agriculturists? — ^I bhink that definition is rather 
empirical 

46.103. Do you think an institution like this should adhere to that sort of 
statutory definition of agriculturists? Should it not open its doors to anyone 
who knocks? — An agricultural college having as its object the training of 
men destined to improve agriculture should admit anyone who sincerely 
wishes to take up the profession of agriculture, whether he comes under an 
empirical definition of what is an agriculturist or not. 

46.104. 'When a student presents himself for admission, you might make 
inquiries as tq whether he has any land cxr not and whether he intends to 
become an agriculturist or not ; that is different j but if you bind yourselves 
to follow a statutory definition I think you jeopardise the expansion of agri- 
cultural education? — You probably do. 

46,106. Mr. Calvert: Would you impose no limitations at all in that 
respect? Would you have no limitations based on caste prejudices and the 
sentiments of the people? — It is very hard for a man who wants an agri- 
cultural education to be debarred from it because he is classified as a non- 
agriculturist. 

46,106. How do you think you could train a Jain to kill insect pests? — 
I do not know. 
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46.107. If a Bralimin objects to drawing blood from a cow, how can yon 
persuade him to inoculate it against disease? — Education or training will 
perhaps solve the difficulty. 

46.108. On this question of a possible oil industry, what do you think 
would be the beat way of getting over the difficulty of a suitable container? — 
The Tata oil nulls seem to favour barrels as being much better than kerosene 
tins. 

46.109. Are they made of Indian wood? — ^No, of metal. 

46.110. The Tata milla are not far from the sea; practically on the coast. 
Metal barrels would bo a difficulty in the Punjab, a tbousand miles from, 
the seaP — Yes. 

46.111. Is there any evidence of a difference in the nutritive value of 
foods growDi on different soils in the Punjab P — 1 am at present carrying on 
some work in conjunction with Colonel McOarrison, of the Pasteur Institute 
at Ooonoor, in which I am determining the mineral contents of different 
wheats grown on different types of irrigated land. Colonel McCarrison is 
determining the vitamin values of the some wheats, and the results of the 
experiments he has so far done are inconclusive, and he proposes to irepeat 
them. I cannot, therefore, give a definite answer to your question at the 
moment. 

46.112. For a man who intends to farm or become a manager of a large 
estate (as distinct from those who wish to become teachers of agriculture or 
Government servants), do you think the amount of chemistry taught -in this 
college is excessive P — That is, the chemistry which a man takes up to his 
P.Sc. No, I do not. I think every man who is going to occupy ihe position 
of farm manager or something corresponding to it ought to have at least 
the chemical knowledge necessary for the F.Sc. standard, and it would be 
better if he could have considerably more. 

46.113. Mr. Kcmat : Referring to the Jams, are you aware there are 
a good many medical graduates amongst the Jains who do all sorts of 
dissection work on man or animals when necessary? — was not aware 
of that. 

46.114. In other parts of the country there are; you may take that from 
me. Are you also aware that, in the Veterinary Service, there are Brahmins 
who inoculate animals with serum and who do all, kinds of veterinary work? 
— I have not been brought intimately into contact with that, but I know 
there are Brahmins in my own section who do every type of work I require 
in connection with my present work on animal nutrition, without any 
demur whatever. 

I am very glad to hear it. It shows that if the olassifioation of agri- 
culturists and non-agriculturists m the Province is based on such ideas, 
the official mind in this Province is really in need of better study of Indian 
castes and susceptibilities. 

46,116. Speaking of the oil industry, you say you spent a month investi- 
gating this problem from one end of the country to the other? — ^Yes. 

46.116. Do you think for a problem of this sort one month’s investigation 
is enough? — ^No, and I do not think one year would really be sufficient to 
get an adequate all round knowledge of tho oil industry. 

46.117. Are you aware that in a problem of this kind, if a private firm 
were think ing of starting a oompaxiy with a capital of 60 lakhs (your 
scheme), one aspect of such a scheme, such, for example, as that . of 
machinery, would alone take them six months to investigate? — This scheme 
of mine is that of a man who has spent twenty years in the oil -industry, 
and a practical application of that scheme would require attention to the 
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types of machinery used, which would take some months. The same remark 
applies to other aspects of the scheme. 

46.118. So, you are not prepared to father that scihemeP — am prepared 
to state that that scheme should be given exhaustive study by Government. 

46.119. Although you recommend that the scheme should be taken up by 
Government, you however suggest that the success of the scheme would be 
dependent on one or two important factors, the first being that some sort 
of legislation would be necessary, either by the Government of India or the 
Local Government, in the matter of the regulation of the purity of food- 
stuffs. Is that a condition piecedent to this scheme P — It woidd considerably 
assist any scheme for the development of the oil industry if pure food laws 
could be enacted to prevent adulteration and if attention could also be 
given to the question of excise. 


46,120. Your second condition, likewise^ would he such a revision of the 
import duties as would give protection to the industry P — Apparently that 
is so. 


46.121. In other words, without protection even this scheme, if taken up 
by the Local or Central Governments, would not succeed? — ^I would not 
say definitely that it would or would not, hut m Madras I was given 
statistics of imports of foreign-produced vegetable ghi and the names of 
particula,r firms who imported iiiat ghi, and I was told that those firms 
are considerably increasing the sphere of their activities in those imports 
and that they would reduce their prices in anv competition they met with. 

46.122. Was that told you by Messrs BaUa Bros. P — No, it was not told 
me by any of the individual importers that I have mentioned. 

^ 46,^3. When you visited the Bombay Presidency did you come across any 
oil mills which were, to all appearances, a paying concern P — The largest 
and best oil mills I visited were the new ones at Wadala. They are 
extremely pncca miUs with very good German machinery, but the situation 
of •^ose miUs today is that they are over-oapitalised and have insufficient 
capital available for working expenses. The whole of the capital available 
was utiHsed in constructing the mills, and at the time of my visit they 
were in process of liquidation. 

4.6,124.^ Was that due to the fact that they had no protection from a 
tariff point of view, or was it becans© they had made a bad start P-— The 
reason appears to be due 'to the fact that insufficient capital was available 
for working expenses after the miUs were created. 


46,126. Did you visit any smaller mills in the Bombay Presidency which, 
to ^ appearances, were paying, having functioned for a very long timeP— 
I did, and also in the Umted Provinces and Madras. Most of those mills 
are Indian-run, and I think I have adequately desonbed them in my book 
and also given the reasons why they do pay. 

me zo this question, if they were put on a more 
satisfactory basis so far as cleanliness and other matters which you mention 
were oonoerned, do you think they would not payP— I think they would 
probably then pay far better. wouiu 

oil millB, worked perhaps on a smaller 
scale iian the Tata or the Wadala mills, which are paying and which might 
be made more paying without protection P — ^Possibly. ® ® 

46,128. Well then, is protection necessary only in the case of the bigger 


smaBer mills are paying without protecytion P— 
Yes they do, and I have tried to make it clear that they pay because of 
P. 23. Lander. 



the relatively small amount of capital involved and their facilities tor 
■disposing of their produce in the local markets, and this in spite of waste, 
dirty conditions and gross inefl&iciency in the large majority of cases. 

46.130. If the smaller mills are to your knowledge paying, either in 
Bombay or in Madras, does not that suggest to you and to your department 
that the real problem which the Punjab (or any Local Government) has to 
■tackle is in the first the question to take up the smaller industry, rather 
than the bigger industry plus protection? — ^You mean, the development of 
the oil industry on a smaller scale? 

46.131. Yes, with small mills dotted all over the Province You sav small 
mills do not require protection and can be run at a profit? — I should make 
by meaning clearer, the small mills to which I refer are mostly using 
very antiquated types of machinery and their management is characterised 
by the waste and inefiiciency mentioned, and they pay because in the 
present state of the oU industry they cannot help paying as they do not 
meet with any serious competition. I now distinguish between a small 
mill using very up to date machinery, erected at a cost of some Rs 40,000 
such as that at Vizianagram in Madras and the type of mill represented 
by the Tata Mills which cost some 86 lakhs of rupees. I am advocating the 
cause of the “ moderately ” large mill which would eliminate waste and 
observe efficiency in support of the thesis outlined in my report. While 
the small desfhi type of mill does not at the moment experience any effects 
from the importation of foreign produced vegetable it must be em- 
phasised that these imports are increasing yearly, and in advocating the 
■cause O'f the moderately large type of modern mill, I wish to draw attention 
to the danger of increased imports of foreign ght and in that connection 
advocate a careful examination of the proposal for protection in the early 
stages of a reorganisation of the oil industry. 

46.132. There is one in Berar which I think is paying, and another in 
Bijapur in the Bombay Presidency, showing that, given the right conditions, 
the smaller mill can pay and that the line of progress is to tackle the small 
mills first • do you agree ? — I see what you have in mind but in talking of 
small mills I wish to rule out the small deshi type using antiquated 
machinery, and to develop the larger type of modern mill, and it is with 
regard to such development that I suggest an examination of protection. 

46.133 Now, with regard to the system of Federal organisation in the 
United States of America, it has been proposed to this Commission that 
there should be an All-India Central Board of Agriculture with committees 
for different crops, and that this should be the co-ordinating agency. Have 
you heard of that scheme? — ^I have heard rumours of it. 

46.134 There is no definite name which has been attached to it 
or I would have called it by that name; but it has been suggested to us 
by Government. Under that scheme committees are to be set up on the 
lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee. There would be a committee, 
for example, for sugarcane research, another committee for wheat, and so 
■on, and these committees would work under a central organisation of which, 
perhaps, the Viceroy would be the patron and the various Ministers 
members. As between this scheme and the federal scheme you have placed 
before us, which do you think wiU be most suitable as a co-ordinating 
agency? — ^I think the Federal scheme would be the more suitable, but an 
admixture of both might be adjusted in so far that certain organisations 
such as the Indian Central Cotton Committee might develop with regard 
to some of the staple crops, but such committees would not be suitable 
to deal with many aU-India problems such as soil surveys, animal nutrition, 
etc. Furtbermo-re a Federal system would become a more integral part of 
the agricultural organisation of the country than waul'd a number of 
independent organisations. 
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46,136 If there is to be an admixture of both, I do not see how your 
Federal scheme having various bureaux for innumerable things can be 
worked to its logical conclusion. You say that in the United States they 
have 19 or 20 bureaux, carrying on research in every little problem. How 
does that fit in with your suggestion that there should be these ad hoc 
committees also? — Take a Bureau of Soils. That would cover many 
activities You might wish to have, say, a committee on fertilisers which 
would deal with that particular aspect of the soil problem You would 
want the activities connected with fertiliser companies combined with a 
Central Government Bureau of Soils. 

46.136. You say that, in the United States, the Federal Government has 
numerous experimental stations for research throughout all the 32 States, 
and that officers of the Federal Government are deputed for work in the 
various States with the permission of Congress. If that were to be done 
here do you think that, in view of the present constitution, it would work? 
— do not think the present financial position of India would permit of 
any such extended scheme as there is in the United States, but I would 
like to see the principle given effect to 

46.137. Professor Qangidee : Your suggestion is not to have a multiplicity 
of bureaux but to start a small nucleus from which bureaux may develop? 
—Yes 

46,138 Mr. Kamat: I was wondering whether the principle would fit in 
with the pi'esent constitution. To take a concrete example, take the question 
of rice. Yon wish the model of the United States to he copied, and you 
would want the Government of India to depute one of their officers say 
to the Bombay Presidency and have two or three centres there for rice 
research, similarly two or three in Madras and in Bihar, for example. That 
is the effect of your suggestion? — ^In the case of a crop like nee, it would 
depend on whether Provincial Governments had the necessary facilities for 
providing the men themselves. Madras at present has an officer deputed 
for work on rice. 

46.139. You would not send a Government of India man there.? — It might 
not be necessary. 

46.140. That applies to Bombay also? — It depends entirely on whether 
Bombay can meet its requirements itself. 

46.141. Generalities alwa;p look well on paper, but it is sometimes different 
when you proceed to particulars ? — I agree, 

46.142. I am trying to find out, in the light of a concrete case, how far 
your principle could he carried out. It boils down to -HiiB; you neither 
want the model of the U.S.A. of the Bureaux nor do you suggest that the 
number of men deputed by Central Government to Provinces should be on 
the same scale as there, so that virtnaJly then it comes to what the 
Government of India is practically doing now? — want to see the principle 
embodied in the United States system applied to India in so far as the 
discrepancies in financial resources permit, and I do not suggest that the 
number of men deputed should be on the same scale as there for the 
simple reason that such a scale would he impossible, but I do wish to see 
the Central Department develop its resources for research, the range of 
its activities, and a system for lending assistance and guidance in working 
out all India problems in collaboration with the provinces to an extent 
which it in no wise can be said to do to-day. 

46.143. Where is the difference? The Government of India at present 

has certain experimental stations and certain Imperial officers P— Yes, but 
they are quite inadequate, and the necessary administrative maebinerv is 
lacking. ^ 

46,143a. And they can go round the country? — ^Yes. 
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46,144. On a small scale they are practically doing what you suggest at 
present. What is it you want to see developed? Ts3:e your own Province; 
what do you want done here under your scheme by the Government of 
India ? — An exhaustive examination of research problems would reveal that 
there is room for the establishment of a “ Pusa ” in the Punjab, and there 
is also room for the establishment of a Federal Institute of Animal and 
Human nutrition in its widest sense, and all Northern India problems 
would be engaged upon. The establishment of these would fall within the 
purview of the system to be set up gradually in the Central organisation, 
and both Provincial and Central Ofl&eers should be available in the same 
institution. Our own problems could thus be correlated with similar ones 
in other provinces so that we can get a connected picture of any particular 
line of investigation. 

46.146. ' Taking wheat as your problem, how many officers of the Govern- 
ment of India would you expect here? — There are very many problems 
which could bo worked out on wheat 

46.146. You want the same officers to go to the United Provinces? — Not 
necessarily the same ones. 

46.147. For correlation? — ^You would work in contact with them, but the 
officer who was working in the Punjab on Punjab wheats would not 
necessarily work in the United Provinces also. 

46.148. iLTr. Boberts: Where your object la to train an agriculturist who 
is going hack to his own land, would you consider a vernacular course 
sufficient? — ^It depends to a certain extent on the initial education of the 
man concerned. 

46.149. I am thinking of a man who farms 40 or 50 acres? — ^1 think a 
vornaoular education would be more suitable in his case, because, if you 
gave such a man a degree education and he possessed only 40 or 50 acres, 
his tendency would be to seek employment in another direction. 

46,160. Do you consider the present position here, where all, or practically 
all, your graduates go into Government service, is a healthy one? — I think 
fiuch an attitude of mind is rather divergent from the raison d’etre of an 
agricultural college. 

46,161 Do you think it would he healthier, from the point of view of 
the development of the department (quite apart from the provincial point 
of view) if you were able to make a selection in your appointments, and 
did not have to appoint everybody? — Yes. I think the general impression 
of the student on taking his degree here is that he has some definite claim 
for a Government appointment. 

46,162. In that way also you lose any possibility of students taking up 
other lines of work in agriculture? — ^Yes. 

46,168. You are definitely in favour of students coming in at the inter- 
mediate stage, I think? — am, in so far that I would like to see a greater 
facility in the students in their earlier years to assimilate what is being 
taught. 

46,164. You think Lyallpur could be more profitably developed in the 
direction of advanced studies and post-graduate research P — ^I think we should 
pay more attention to advanced studies in the one direction and vernacular 
instruction in the other. 

46,166. In principle, there is no necessity for having the vernacular 
instruction at LyaUpur, is there? — I do not see the necessity for concentra- 
ting the whole of the vernacular instruction in Lyallpur. 

46,166. Have you any experience of the storage of green fodder in silos 
for a long period? — ^Not for a period longer than two years. 
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46,167. A silo was opened the other day in Renala which was in perfectly 
good condition after five years. Would there be likely to be much deteriora- 
tion m that period as a ruleP — One could only answer that definitely after 
on examination of the silage I have opened pits of my own after two 
years in which the silage was practically as good as it was when put in, 
from a nutritive point of view. 

46,158. [ raise tliis point in connection with fodder storage m tracts 
liable to famine. Only occasionally are there years when there is excess 
fodder which could be stored in this way, and if it could be stored for 
three or four years, it would be a distinct advantage? — I think it would. 
We should investigate the changes which take place in silage kept for a 
considerably longer period than any we have tried up to the present. 

46,169. With regard to your federal idea of Central Government help, I 
think one of your mam points is that Provinces should he able to look for 
guidance m a particular line of research to the Central Government? — 
Guidance and assistance. 

46.160. Ton would like such assistance on your own special subject of 
animal nutrition — ^Yes 

40.161. Sir Oanga Sum‘ Duiing your visit to America, did you study 
the question of dry farming? — No. 

46.162 That would be particularly applicable to some districts of the 
PunjahP — It would. 

46.163 I gather the chief thing they have tried to produce is new kinds 
of seed. You have not carried out any investigations in that respect? — No. 

46.164. Did you study in America, them system of distribution of water? 
— No. My studies were confined to scientific work on animal nutrition and 
to administration 

46.165. Have you visited Spam? — ^No. 

46.166. They have a special system of water-'hstnbution there? I am 

not acquainted with it. 

46.167. With regard to the expansion of the oil mdustry, you have first 
of all to find channels for the utilisation of the oil. Have you thought of 
thickening the oil to such an extent as to make it suitable for use us axle- 
grease on railways? — ^A large quantity is used by the railways at the present 
time for lubricating purposes. 

46.168. But not for axle-grease? — I do not think so. It would have to 
be partially solidified for that. 

46.169. You have not made any investigations of that kind? ^No. 

46.170. You have no knowledge of what the hydi-ogenation of oils costs, 
and to what thickness you can bring them? — They can bo brought to the 
consistency of a hard fat. 

46.171. I had inve&tiga Lions made by the University, and they told me 

they could be made as hard as a brick? — They can be made extremely hard, 
but the degree of hardness depends on the temperature, of course. * 

46.172. Do you know we import certain hydrogenated oils for the 
lubrication of machinery, such as ginn in g madbiuery? — I am not acquainted 
with that. 

46.173. The first industry which ought to be looked to for the expansion 
of a demand for oil is the paint industry? — ^Tt uses an enormous quantity 
of linseed oil, yes. 

46.174. Have you found that proximiiy to kanltar m soils has a deleterious 
effect on the crops? How far does that injury go? What happens if the 

Dr, P. JE, Lander. 
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konkar is within a foot or two^ — One has had experience of different types 
of kanltar in Lyallpnr and other districts. 

46.176. In Lyallpnr, there is no Jcanhar worth speaking of. In the 
Amritsar district, however, it is within a foot of the surface p — I have not 
studied it there. 

40.176. Have you made any investigations into the use of sulphate of 
lime, of which enormous quantities are available at the foot of the hills P — 
We have been using sulphate of lime for the past ten years to reclaim bara 
sod. Considerable improvement has beeji effected in such soil, but, as I 
have already said, it is extremely diflB.cult to say whether it is an economic 
pi'oposition. 

46.177. They are using it in Bombay and buying it at Be.l/- a maund, 
whereas we can get it here for 2 or «*1 annas . p — T hnve recentlv bad i-om- 
munications from a chemical firm in Calcutta advocating the use of calcium 
cldoride for kallar soils. 

46.178. Are you aware that artificial ghi is used not for eating but for 
adulteration? One-third of it is mixed with two-thirds of pure ghi. Would 
you support the idea of legislation to prevent such adulteration P — I should 
support legislation to discriminate between pure and adulterated ghi. 

46.179. Artificial qhi is mostly imported for purposes of adulteration? — 
Than is quite possible. 

46.180. Have you made any further investigations in regard to jute in 
this college P We can groiv jute here; some was grown in my village some 
time ago, but we did nob kuow the syriem of retting? — ^I have done nothing 
ab all on jute. 

46.181. Sir Thomas Middleton,: You describe as entirely inadequate the 
provision made for the study of animal husbandry at Baagaloie. Can you 
say offhand how many first-rate nutrition laboratories there are in the 
United States, or, if noc, can you tell us how many you visited P — ^I visited 
some half dozen. 

46,182 Can you give us some indication of the size of any one of tnem, 
and tell us how many workers were employed there P Take any one you 
like? — One which is very prominently in my mind is the Pennsylvania 
station. I shordd have to look up the data to give you the number of 
workers employed, but it is considerable. 

46.183. At any rate there would be more than five, the number employed 
at l^ngalore? — There are many more, and a point I would like to emphasise- 
with reference to your question is that whereas the Imperial Department, 
of Animal Nutrition at Bangalore has the Head of the Department, one 
Senior Assistant and three Junior Assistants, it is usual to find in 
coi responding Institutions in the States fi’om a half a dozen onwards, senior 
specialists not counting the routine workers. 

46.184. On what scale are the laboratories? — There is a very large- 
laboratory. It is probably the best laboratory of its kind in the world, and 
is the home of the classical experiments of Arrasby. It draws visitors from 
all over the world. 

46,186. Do you knoiv what; its lesources are in money p — N o. 

46,186. Does the laboratory occupy as much space as Lyallpur colleges P — 
The animal nutrition laboratories are quite distinct from the chemical 
Laboratories of the Agricultural Station, and perhaps do not occupy as 
much actual ground apace as the whole chemical laborabories here, which 
are all on ono floor. Both these laboratoi’ies and those of the Agricultural 
Station are attached to the University of Pennsylvania in the same 
“ campus ” It is not easy to effect comparisons, because take again 
McCollum’s Nutrition Laboratories at the Johns Hopkins University,. 
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Baltimore; these are extensive with several floors, and a number of highly 
slrillecl experts solely engaged on very special lines of work, to which they 
devote their entire tune, and are in intimate association with the University. 

46.187. How is it off for experimental animals P — THhey have their own 
herds. When I visited the nutrition laboratories at Washington and Boston, 
I was particularly impressed by the luct that the workers there had their own 
independent herds of animals and their own staffs to deal with them, so tliat 
they were quite independent of outside influences. 

46.188. Can you give us any indication ol the number of animals they liad 
to draw on for their experimental work? — I cannot gire you the exact 
numbers, but 1 should say fifty or a hundred. They had anything bhey 
wanted, as a matter of fact. 

46.189. 'On page 748 of your note, you say greater facilities should be 
afforded zammdars for seeing demonstration farms. Could you expand 
that idea a little? — ^What I had in mind when I wrote that was that it is 
not sufficient to tell the aamindar of the results you have obtained oii an 
experimental farm, it is necessary to have demonstration farms where the 
conditions are very similar to those met with on the zamindar^s own land. 
If he can see the results 'which have been obtained by utilising, say, a par- 
ticular fertiliser or a particular improved implement on what is essentially 
a demonstration faim as distinct from an experimental farm, he will be 
much more inclined to adopt the methods shown him. 

46.190. Had von in mind the possibility of mcreosiug the number of 
short courses for the sons of zammdars ? — I think zammdars’ sons who are 
definitely going back to their land ought to be given facilities for somotliing 
in the nature of vernacular instruction. 

46,191 You say also that middle vernaculai* schools should he in closer 
contact with Government demonstration farms? — Yes 

46.192. How can those farms be of greater use to the schools than they 
are at present? — ^As I have said, I deprecate the schools having farms 
actually attached to iJiem. They should have gardens, and the agricultural 
instruction given in them should be rather of the agricultural bias type; 
but the students should he given facilities to visit demonstration farms. 

46.193. On page 760, referring to the improvement of water-logged soils, 

you say “ The improvement of waterlogged and kaTlo/r soils is now relegated 
to the province of engineering, £ind may he summed up by saying : ‘ Drain 

the waterlogged soil; open up, flood and drain the /calZor soils’.” Whab 
happens to tho salt which is washed down in reclaiming hollar soils? — Unless 
you can drain the land adequately, the salt is not as a rule washed clown 
to a sufficient depth entirely to get rid of it, 

46.194. It comes up again? — ^Yes. 

46,196. If you go on repeating the process, what will happen P— Assuming 
you cannot drain the l^d, the application of water and its capillary rise to 
the surface will go on in a continuous cycle. 

46.196. The final result may be that the land will become so salt as to be 
valueless? — ^That is quite possible. 

46.197. Is the percentage of soda in your Punjab soils generally high? 
Have you looked into that question?— It is fairly high in hollar soils, but 
in normal soil it is not particularly high. 

46.198. In what form is the soda usually present in the soil ?— Chlorides, 
sulphates and carbonates. 

46.199. Is there much sodium silicate in the Punjab soils?— In the form 
of sodimn silicate itself? 

46.200. X was thiukmg of double silicates? — ^Not an excessive quantity. I 
have not applied myself to the study of the silicates in soils. 

Dr. P. E Lander, 
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46.201. Haa the alluvnun mainly resulted from orthoclase felspars, or 
have you soda felspars in the rocks from which your alluvium has been 
derived? — 1 have not studied the subject. 

46.202. Ton make a strong plea for the feeding of more oil-cakes in India, 
but the difi&culty in India seems to be not the supply of feeding materials 
but the lack of money with which to purchase them? — Undoubtedly, but 
enhanced purchasing power would necessitate an increased supply. 

46.203. Assuming anything were done to discourage the exportation of 
oilseeds, would not that react on the price of them and reduce the money 
in the hands of the growers of such crops as groundnuts? — ^You would 
certainly have an economic cycle which would have to be investigated to 
find out whether the diminution of export would tend to reduce the area of 
land under such seeds. Provided you could get sufi&cient demand for the 
products in India, I see no reason why the area should be reduced. 

46.204. But seeing the demand does not su&ce for the existing products 
used as cattle foods (several other cattle foods are relatively cheaper here 
than oil cakes) what prospect is there of a sufficient amount of the oil cakes 
not exported being consumed within the country? — That depends on whether 
the vast numbers of cattle in the Province could be better fed. They are 
undei'fed to a large extent at present 

« 46,206. You say that only by continual and strenuous development of 

education and propaganda can we bring about the better feeding of animals. 
Should you not add* “ and by proving that feeding pays ”? — Yes, that also 
requires to be demonstrated. 

46.206. You advocate that fertilisers should be sold under standards laid 
down by the Central Government; do you Ihink there is any considerable 
danger from the adulteration of fertilisers at the present time? — ^I am not 
in a position to say to what extent they are adulterated, hut I think we 
oughb to have definite standards according to which all fertilisers should 
be bought and sold. 

46.207. We are dealing at present, in India, mainly with two fertilisers : 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, and they are not subject to 
adulteration ? — No. 

46.208. They are usually pure? — Yes. 

46.209. If you lay down a standard, you must also enforce control, and 
that means supplying staff Would the staff required for control not be 
better engaged in educational work and propaganda in order to develop the 
use of such fertilisers? — ^Probably a better method would he to regulate the 
price of fertilisers sold according to the standards to which they conform. 

46.210. With reference to page 751, m reply to the Chairman, you have 
alluded to the very rapid loss of nitrate that occurs in this district although 
the rainfall is low ; if the nitrates are not washed out, how does one account 
for their disappearance? Bo you suppose that they are reduced? — ^It appears 
to be due to some denitrifying activity of organisms in the soil. 

46.211. And that may take place quite rapidly under the low rainfall con- 
ditions that you have in the Punjab? — It certainly does take place very 
rapidly under the conditions that we have here, 

46.212. It has been assumed that a considerable amount of waterlogging 
and high rainfall are necessary before snch denitrification can take place?— 
1 am not prepared to say to what extent a high rainfall would accelerate oi 
retard that denitrification. 

46.213. You say that mineral oils are imported into India for the purposes 
of food adulteration; surely this business is not earned on to any larg< 
extent P — ^Yes, 

46.214. Mineral oils are absolutely valueless as food? — ^Yes 
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46,216. Adulteration by a mineral oil is a niucli worse thing from the 
consumer’s point of view than substitution of some vegetable oilP — Much 

46.216. Did you get evidence of such adulteration in your enquiry P — got 
evidence of that, and I have given an illustration in which coconut oil, 
having been imported fiom Cochin and Madras, was sold in Calcutta at a 
lower rate than its market value in Cochin itself, owing to the adulteration 
with a cheaper mineral oil. 

46.217. Would there be any chemical difficulty in detecting such adultera- 
tion P — None whatever, 

46.218. So that it does look as if this particular trade requires regulation 
and control P — That is what 1 had more particularly in mind; the adultera- 
tion of a vegetable by a mineral oil. 

46.219. With reference to the question which was raised by Sir James 
M'acKenna, see page 756 of your precis This Indian oil mill manager argued 
for the free importation of raw material into India. Did you find out what 
he was thinking ofP Did he want to get palm kernels imported? — This was 
the predecessor of the present manager, so that I did not actually see him. 
This remark was quoted from a note given me by the present manager. 

46.220. Do you know whether these managers wished to import palm 
kernels for the manufacture of margarine? — think they would be rather 
averse to any such importation, there is any amount of copra from which 
oil may be e:^racted 

46.221. The Chairman . Would you find out what he did mean and let us 
knowP — ^I will. 

46.222. Szr Thomai Middleton: It would appear from the statement that 
there might be some oil seed of special value in the preparation of margarine 
which they are not able to use because of the import duty. On! page 765, 
referring to general education, you say “ Generally speaking, I consider 
that rural education must follow and not precede a general amelioration of 
the lot of the agriculturist.” Most educationists have reversed the order 
and have said that until you get better general education you will not have 
general amelioration taking place. I should like to get your views on that? 
— ^What I had in mind was that you must get amelioration of the lot of the 
agriculturist, generally speaking, otherwise the effect of his education will 
be to take him away from the land. I am speaking purely with regard to 
education and its effects on the likelihood of the recipients returning to the 
land 

46.223. You are pursuing the argument that is set out in the previous 
paragraph P — ^Yes. 

46.224. That argument, as I read it, is this, that in the interests of 
agriculture the educational policy should concentrate more on vernacular 
education P — Quite so. 

46,226. Both literary and technical? — ^Tes 

46.226. A larger percentage of the funds available should be devoted to 
this type of education; that is what you have been arguing P — ^Yes, rather 
than to a type of education, which tends to withdrawal from the land. 

46.227. There is some evidence that the powers of digestion of Indian 
cattle are greater than those of European and American breeds, have you 
got evidence of that? — I have not sufficient definite evidence to support that 
at present. 

46.228. Have you any definite evidence which would warrant you in con- 
cluding that the maintenance requirements of Indian cattle may be sub- 
rtantially less than those of European and American breeds? — ^From the 
figures which I have got at present there appears to be an indication of a 

Vr. P. E, Lander. 
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somewhat lower figure, though certain figures which I have obtained are 
definitely up to the figures given by American workers For example, I 
have recently investigated a maintenance ration for hay, and the figure 
obtained is practically identioal with a corresponding figure obtained by 
Armaby in America. But I have not sufficient data yet to draw any definite 
conclusions. 

46.229. Sir Qanga Bam: Have you ever visited Cawnpore? — have 

46.230. Have you seen Doctor Fowler’s laboratory? — ^Doctor Fowler was 
not working there at the time of my visit. 

416,231. In his evidence before us, he said that in 24 hours you could con- 
vert all the rank grass that is growing on the canal banks into organic 
manure? — ^By bacterial action? 

46.232. I do not know what action he meant, but are you aware of that? 
— was not aware that you could get it converted so rapidly. 

46.233. Have you had any investigations of that kind? — ^We have not had 
any yet. 

46.234. Have you any investigations at all on fertiliseTB? — We have no 
investigations at all going on at present on fertilisers as far as I can tell 
you. I am referring to investigations on fertilisers of the t3rpe which you 
have just mentioned, I am not referring to general investigations on 
fertilisers. 

46,236. What is the name of the tree which is grown in Australia and 
America which they consider absorbs chloride of sodium from the soil? — I 
know perfectly well to what you are referring, but I cannot give you the 
name at the moment. 

46,236. Have you thought of making any investigations on lana which is 
grown in the Jhelum district? — have noticed that lana grows very pro- 
lifically on alkali soils 

46,287. Does it have a good effect on the soil? — I cannot give you data to 
support that. It lives on the kallar soil and it takes a considerable amount 
of salt from itj one might therefore conclnde that prolonged growth of that 
plant wonld have a beneficial effect on the soil. 

46,238. And it is food for camels? — The camd does eat it. 

46,239 Sir Benry Lawrence -What is the other name for the lana'* — 
cannot tell you the botanical name, 

46.240. Sir Ganga Bam Do you think the digestion of animals is affected 
by want of salt ? — Undoubtedly , if an animal is deprived of salt it will affect 
not only its digestion but its whole condition. 

46.241. In other countries salt is considered necessary for the cattle, is it 
not? — ^Absolutely necessary, 

(The witness withdrew ) 


SARDAR SAMPURAN SINGH, Barrlster-at-Law, Honorary 
Secretary, Lyallpur Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Lyallpiu. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2. — Agbiouitubal EDUOATiON.“-(i) No. 

(ii) Yes, all over the Province. 

(lii) Yes, provided a sufficient number of good teachers can be had from 
the agricultural dasses. 

(iv) Yes. 

(v) The main incentives* which induce lads to study agriculture are: — 

1 A career as an agriculturist. 

2 The idea of service. 

* See also replies to Questions 46,280-21. 
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(vi) Yes. 

(x) By making agriculture pay more, eitker by introducing more paying 
cropsj or by increasing the yield of old crops by better farming. 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by ; — 

1. Opening night schools. 

2. Propaganda. 

Qubstion 4. — ADMiNisTitATiON. — (c) (i), (ii), (iii), (iv), (v), (vi). They have 
done great service to agriculture, but irtill they require great improvement 
and extension. It may be suggested, that if canal banks are metalled, 
and opened to the public traffic, we can have a large number of useful 
roads at very little expense. One has to remember that a great deal of 
money is spent on the canal banks, as they are at present. In the same 
way, canal telegraphs can be opened to the public. There should be a 
veterinary hospital for every group of four or five villages, and a post 
office in every village. In viUagea where post offices do not pay their 
way, co-operative societies should be allowed to moke up the deficiency, 
and, on their giving security for such deficit, the Postal Department should 
make no objection in giving post offices to such villages. 

Question 6 — Pinanob. — (a) We should try to open as many co-operative 
credit societies as we can, and strong central co-operative Banks jn every 
tehsil] of course we can have co-operative mortgage banks for long term 
loans. 

(6) The Government system of taccavi will not be popular, unless the 
disbursement of this fund is taken out of the hands of executive officers. 
It will certainly be taken full advantage of if the work of its distribution 
is entrusted to the Oo-operative Department. The corruption of the petty 
civil officials is more or less responsible for the people not making full use 
of taccavi. 

Qubstion 6. — AoniouLTURAL Indebtedness. — ( b) The Usurious Loans Act 
is a dead letter j it exists only on the Statute Book; it must be enforced. 

(c) Cultivators should not be allowed to mortgage or sell their lands 
when their holdings become leas than eight acres of well irrigated land, 
12 acres in the case of canal irrigated land, and 26 acres in the case 
of tarani land. 

(^sTiON 7. — FnAOMmTATioN or Hoidinqb. — (a) There should be some 
legislation that a holding should not be sub-divided, after it has already 
been reduced to eight acres in the case of well-irngated, 12 acres in the 
case of canal-irrigated, and 26 acres in the case of barani lands. 

(b) The chief obstacles in the way of consolidation of small holdings are : — 

1. Local jealousies of the people. 

2. Sentimental attachment to the old paternal holdings. 

8. Different qualities of land in the same village. 

4. Absence of the spirit of co-operation amongst the people. 

These obstacles can be removed by propaganda work, as it is being 
carried on at present in the central districts of the Punjab; but it is a 
alow process, and I think that the introduction of some legislation to 
compel the people to consolidate their holdings will be very useful.’ 

(c) As already suggested in answer to parts (a) and (b) of thia question, 
I consider that legislation is necessary to deal with such cases. It may 
here as well be pointed out that some legislation may be introduced to 
allow widows to retain some portion of their late husbands’ property 
till their death, even if they marry again; this will remove a great obstacle 
in the way of their second marriage, and moreover will save the late 
husbands’ relatives from much litigation. Besides, this will remove so 
much immorality from the villages. 

Sardetr Sampurcun Singh. 
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QxmsxioN 8 . — Ibrigation. — ( i), (lii). Irrigation by canals and wells should 
be made complementary to each o'^er. In districts where subsoil water 
IS deteriorating the soil, the supply of canal water should be stopped. The 
tube well system should be started either by co-operation or Goyernment 
patronage, and it should be so arranged that the zamindars should get water 
at the same rate os in the districts irrigated by canals, 

(6) No. I am not satisfied with the present system of the distribution 
of canal water. This encourages corruption amongst the officials. 

If the volumetric system is introduced it will be a great improvement. 
The duties of the Canal and Revenue Departments to a great extent 
overlap; the machinery should be simphfied and the revenue work should 
be given into the hands of one department 

Qubbtion 16. — ^VaiEaiNABT — (a; The Civil Voterinaiy Department should 
not be under the Director of Agriculture. It requires a lot of eixtension, 
and under the present circumstances it is reduced to a secondairy position, 
and does not receive the attention it deserves. 

(6) ( 1 ) Yes. 

(ii) No. 

(ill) No 

(c) (i) No. They can be more popular if the Veterinary Assistants are 
always taken from amongst the agricultural classes. Admission to the 
Veterinary College at Lahore is gained by recommendations o^r through 
influence The poor zainindar finds the door shut for him unless he happens 
to have some influential friend. There diould be a rule that no non- 
agriculturist should be taken into this service. The number of dispensaries 
should be increased , each group of four or five villages should have a hospital. 

(ii) No As a matter of fact, they cannot be very useful The system of 
touring dispensaries should be stopped 

(d) The chief obstacle met with, in dealing with the contagious diseases, 
is the insufficiency of staflE. I do advocate legislation to deal with notification, 
segregation, &c. 

Qubsiion 17 Agriouitueaii Iis'dustbtbs — ( d) Yes. 

Qubstion 18. — AoBiotnyruBAij Labouk.. — ( a) (i) In such areas, labour can 
be attracted by propaganda, and by providing Ibem with facilities to travel 
at cheaper rates. Naturally, at such places wages will be higher than at 
the places where laboui is in abundance. 

(li) So far as my knowledge goes, T cannob think of any healthy place to 
which a Punjabi peasant would not run if he fiiuda land to cultivate. So it 
requires only a little organisation to take agricultural labourers to such 
uncultivated lands, merely for the asking. T deal only with the permanent 
migration of the agricultural population. 

Qubsiiok 20 MABKBiiNa. — (c) Co-operative commission shops should be 

opened and their position should he made .strong by providing facilities to 
enable them to de^ directly with the buyers in Europe, The middleman 
adulterates the agnoultural products causing deterioration in their quality, 
and thus bringing the Indian qualities down in the estimation of foreign 
buyers. In the same way, co-operative ginning factories should be opened 
and Indian-American cotton should go out of the country without any 
adulteration. For such adulteration T blame the ginners, and the import 
and export firms who sometimes encourage the same, 

(d) Yes. 

Question 22 Co-opbeation. — ( a) (i) The Government should increase ii» 

staff, to do more propaganda work and to guide the vifiAge communities. ’ 
(ii) They should employ men of higher education, who should, through 
books and experience, be in touch with the co-operative systems of the 
various countries of Efurope. 

(b) (i) Their network should be extended as much as possible. 
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(li) They have not been, so far, very successfiil in the Punjab, the reason 
being that they were started just about the end of the great Woi’, and ever 
since prices have been falling. This brought a certain amount of demoralisa- 
tion amongst the workers. There is no reason why they should not succeed, 
if pioperly organised. As a matter of fact, they can do more good to the 
uamindars than any other kind of societies, in the way of importing bullockb, 
seed, agricultural implements, and household necessities. 

(lii) Societies in the form of co-operative commission shops are constituted 
for the sale of produce in practically all the markets of Lyallpur district, 
and they are being opened in other districts of the Province as well. They 
are fairly successful but they cannot be really useful unless business con- 
nections are established direct with the difierent business centres in Eui’ope. 
These shops have to work according to the local customs and the usages of 
the respective maikets in which they are conducted. In a sense, they 
cannot altogether be independent of urban people, who more or less control 
these markets, and establish such usages, which are favourable to them, and 
prejudicial to the rural classes. 

(v) So far, no society of this kind has been organised in this part of the 
country but indeed they will be of very great use and benefit. This com- 
plements my views expressed in answer to Question 7. 

(vi) These societies are so far absent in these districts, except that sugar- 
pressing machines are bought and worked on co-operative lines, though these 
societies are not properly organised or registered. It would do a great good 
if the same system were extended to agriculture in the case of tractois, 
water lifting (in the case of lands not commanded by flow irrigation), and 
even to cotton ginning, and sugar manufacturing. 

(vii) This kind of society is almost a necessity where land has been 
fragmented, into small holdings There being no law of primogeniture m 
this country, the lands are divided and sub-divided into small holdings of, 
sometimes, a fraction of an acre If a zamindar with twelve acres of land has 
four sons, then each of them reohses that he is going to get his three acres 
after the death of his father and he shillyshaJlies fon the greater portion of 
his life, that is, till the death of his father, and after that he tries to 
cultivate those three acres, out of which he cannot make his living. If the 
law of primogeniture obtained in this countiy, then, except the eldest, all 
the other sons would try to stand on their own legs, and carve out their own 
careers in some other sphere of life. This means so much wastage of the 
energy and time of the people. The introduction of joint-farming societioo 
would bring so much economy both in supervision and labour that a large 
number of young men would be set free to do other productive work. 

(viii) This branch of agriculture requires special attention. So far, very 
little heuB been done to improve the breeds of cattle in this Province. We 
have to begin by selection and cross breeding. No doubt cattle breeding 
societies will he of great use, but in the beginning we should have large 
cattle breeding farms, working under Government experts, and we should 
'propagate the results we get there. Dhani bullocks are very good, but the 
’COWS do not give sufficient milk. Montgomery cows give plenty of milk, but 
the buUocks from that tract do not make good draught animals. Both cows 
and bnllooks from Hissar are good but they require more feeding, and the 
Hissar bullock especially will not keep in good condition unless fod on grain. 
More or less, cattle breeding is a question for experts in the beginning, 
before it can be handed over to cattle breeding soedeties in general. 

(c) I am of opinion that legislation should he introduced to compel un- 
willing minorities to join for the common benefit of all, so far as schemes 
for the consolidation of holdings are concerned. 

(d) The societies of which I have personal knowledge have achieved their 
object, in the sense that they have done some good, but not in the sense 
that they have done all that they ought to. There still is, and always will 
be, a great scope for progress. 

Sardar Sampv/ra/n Singh. 
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Question 23. — Ghnbral Education. — (b) (i) Rural education may improve 
“the ability and culture of agriculturists, while retaining their interest in 
the land, if the schools are taken to their homes, and they are allowed^ to 
keep in touch with agricultural life, while at the same time acquiring 
•education during their spare hours. Absence from their homes, boarding 
house life, and association with the rich classes of the towns, sever the 
boy's connections with rural problems and make him a town-man in practice 
oi life, if not in sentiments. 

(ii) I have no experience of compulsory education but I can say that 
snch education as I have indicated above, even if compulsory, would do a 
great good. 

Qtjbstion 24. — Attbaoting Oapixal. — ( a) Personally I am of opinion that 
a large number of men of capital and enterprise have taken to agriculture, 
hut so far their policy has been in the direction of expansion of their 
holdings, and not of effective agriculture. 

(b) Owners of large areas of agricultural lands, when they get rich, go 
to live in towns, enter into some other profession, and lose touch with real 
agriculture j and naturally become leas keen to carry on improvements in 
their lands. The time has come when big landholders are beginning to 
■Jake interest in their holdings, and I hope the time is not very far when 
snch zamindars will be pioneers in the coming improvement in the agri- 
culture of India 

Question 26. — ^Wbi/Eab® ob Rubai Pobulation. — I think some legislation 
should be introduced to compel the rural population to keep farmyard 
manure at a sufficient distance from their homes and the village sites. 
Special care will have to be taken to save them from avaricious petty 
officials "tllrough whom such laws will have to be exercised. 

Oral Evidence 

46,242. The Chairman: Sardar Sampuran Singh, you are a barrister-at- 
law and honorary seoretary of the Lyallpur Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
LyaUpnr P — Tes. 

46,248. I see, in answer to our Question 2, on page 796, you suggest that 
adult education in rural tracts can be p,opuiaris^ by opening night schools 
and by propaganda. Have you had any experience of night schools for 
adults? — ^We did start some adult night schools here. 

46,244. Were they a success P — ^They are just beginning; I hope they will 
be a success. 

46.246. Do you know that the Education Department has in many oases 
taken over that work from the co-operative societies? — ^No, I do not know 
that. 

46,^6. Do you make sure that there is a demand for adult education 
before you commence the classes? — There is a great demand. 

46.247. How many persons are attending this particular school r — I have 
not gathered the statistics. 

46.248. You do not know? — ^No. 

46.249. On page 796 of your note, in answer to our Question 5, you say 
that the Government system of iaccavi will not he popular until the dis- 
bursement of this fund is taken out of the hands of ezeontive officers. 
Is your suggestion that the Co-operative Department should administer 
the whole of 'the taccaA)i loans?— Yes. 

46,260. How do you suggest the Co-operative Department could make 
taccavi loans available to non-members? — ^It would be done through the 
Inspectors, because they are more popular officers than the executive officers. 
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the Tahsildars and others. The Co-operative Department is more in touch 
with the public 

46,251. But your idea is that non-members could be served through the 
co-operative organisation ? — Yes. 

46,252 Why do you think executive officers are unpopular in this matter P 
— There is more officialdom among them ; they do not mix with the people ; 
they have to carry on their executive work, and it costs so much for people 
to come to the headquarters of the district or the taJisil to get money ; 
there is so much red tapeism about it ; the papers have to go through 
the patwaris and so on, and all that work means so much wastage time 
as well as expense of money — moreover there is so much corruption in the 
lower ranges of the civil department. 

46.263. On page '796, in answer to our Question 6 on agricultural indebted- 
ness, you say that the Usurious Loans Act is a dead letter ; it exists only 
on the Statute book and it must be enforced. Do you suggest that there 
must be some amendment of the existing Act, or how do you propose to 
enforce itP — ^The judicial officials should be instructed to make more use of 
that Act than they do at present. 

46.264. Have you yourself studied iJie Act? — ^Yes, I have seen it. 

46.266. In answer to our Question 15, on page 797 of your note, you say 
that the number of dispensaries should be increased and that each group 
of four or five villages should have a veterinary hospital. Have you studied 
the financial provisions required for the carrying out of that suggestion P — 
No, I have not studied the financial aspect of it. 

46,256. It might be very important, might it not, because it might cost 
a great deal of money P — It wiH. ■* 

46.267. You think it would be worth while P — In the beginning, we need 
not have a hospital for every four or five villages. 

46.268. That is the ideal to which you would workP — ^Yes. 

46.269. On page 797, in answer to our Question 20 (ci, you suggest that 
co-operative commission shops should be opened and that they should be 
put in touch with buyers in Europe? — ^Yes, by unions, we should havO' a 
union of co-operative commission shops of three or four districts, and in 
that way we diould have five or six unions in the whole Province which 
could directly deal with buyers in other countries. 

46.260. Who would finance the movement of the wheat and the shipping P — 
That depends upon the arrangements which are eventually made with firms 
in ojjher countries, or some arrangement could be madei with the European 
firms which have already got their offices in India. 

46.261. Have you thought out that problem in detail P— No. We could 
begin, of course, by selling those things to the European firms in India 
direct, instead of having another middleman between that firm and the 
producer. 

46.262. ^In answer to Question 22, on page 9, you say they should have 
men of higher education who should, through books and experience, be in 
touch with the co-operative systems of the various countries of Europe. Are 
you not satisfied with the existing service?— I think it could be improved. 

By more knowledge? — ^Yes, better education, more imagination. 

46.263. Do you think that the co-operative movement is likely to venture 
into the field of retail selling societies in the near future P— For tlie members 
yes. 

46.264. Would you suggest that credit societies should undertake that 
work? — ^No, there should be separate societies. 

Sardar Sampuran Singh. 
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42.266. You are not in favour of multiple purpose societies? — ^No. 

46,266 Sir James MacKenna: What is the capital of the Lyallptir Central 

Bank? — ^Ahout 22 lakhs. 

46.267. How much have you in deposits from non-members? — ^About seven 
lakhs. 

46.268. Is that all drawn from residents in the Lyallpur area*’ — Mostly. 

46.269. From what class of people do you get most of your deposits? From 
Government officials and prominent business men in the town? — ^No, not 
mainly from business men in the town; more from zamindars. 

46.270. Mainly from rural people? — ^Yes. Lately we have been getting 
deposits from people in the town as well, but not to a considerable extent. 

46.271. Do Government officials deposit their money with you to any great 
extent? — They do. 

46.272. What rate of interest do you give? — ^We have lately increased our 
rate of interest owing to some other Central Banks having done so, and 
we are now giving Bia.6.4.0 per oent. for six months 

46.273. That is very good interest. Do you feel that the co-operative 
movement is increasing the idea of trusting money with banks? — ^Yes. 

46.274. On page 796, you bring the somewhat general charge against the 
Irrigation Department that they do not allow traffic to go along the roads 
on the banks of canals, which are amongst the best roads in the country? 
— They do not, because the roads are not metalled, and if they allowed 
general traffic to use them, they could not keep them in good condition 
I propose that they should £rst be metalled. 

46.276. At present that prohibition is maintained on account of the danger 
to the canal which would otherwise be involved? — Yes. 

46.276. Professor Gangvlee : Is the number of agriculturist moneylenders 
increasing in this Province? — No. 

48.277. With regard to your commission shop, are you at present dealing 
with any exporters direct? — Sometimes. When we want to have any 
transactions with them we do, bnt there is no permanent connection. 

46.278. Where do you sell your goods? In the open market here? — ^Yes. 

46.279. In your legal career have you had occasion to utilise the Usurious 
Loans Act? — ^Not once, because the Judges — mostly belonging to non- 
agncultural classes — do not favour this Act. 

46.280. In answer to our Question 2, you say that the mam incentives 
which induce lads to study agriculture are, first, the career as an agricul- 
turist and, secondly, the idea of Government service? — ^Yes. 

46.281. We are always told the idea of Government service predominates? 
— That is true. 

46.282. You put the idea of Government service second ; it should be first? 
— ^Yes. 

46.283. Mr. Calvert: You are a Sikh, belonging to a cultivating family? 
— ^Yes 

46.284. And you are a honorary worker for co-operation? — ^Yes. 

46,286. Do you find yourself much interfered with by official control? — 
No. I am helped by it. 

46.286. How many joint stock banks are there in Lyallpur now? — Seven 
or eight. 

46.287. In spite of the presence of those seven or eight hanks, you have 
no difficulty in getting deposits for your CJentral Bank? — ^No. 
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46,288. Have you been able to see the better-farming societies m tbe 
Lyallpur district? — ^No. 

46,28&. We were told yesterday that these co-operative societies were 
no good. Are such complaints sometimes due to personal reasons? — There 
cannot be two opinions about the co-operative movement having done good 
to the country, so if anyone says it has not done good that must be due to 
personal reasons. 

46,294. Mr. Kamat . In this Province, I am told that as a rule a man 
is allowed to do agriculture only if his father and grandfather did it? — 
There is no such rule. 

46.291. Then what are these agricultural tribes? — I am myself classed as 
an agriculturist, and my experience tells me that of the statutory non- 
agrioultunsts in this Province who hold land, 99 per cent, do not cultivate 
their land or take any real interest in it. When we use the word “ agricul- 
turist” we mean, a family or tribe which works on the land with their 
own hands. 

46.292. You say only a man whose father and grandfather did agriculture 
is capable of doing it? — ^That is not so but others would not take to the 
tilling of land ; if they did, we would oerfcainly class them os agriculturists 

46,293 You are a harrister-at-law yourself P — ^Yes. 

46,294. Yet you are devotmg yourself to agriculture? — dot not thinlc I 
am doing agricultural work. 

46,296. Though you belong to the legal profession, are you ruot helping 
co-operation P — Yes. 

46.296. So, legal gentlemen help these movements and are of some assist- 
ance to agriculture P — True, but non-agriculturists do not take much interest 
in the movement or in any movement which has anything to do with 
agriculturists. 

46.297. You mean they take an interest only in co-operation? — They do 
not take much interest m co-operation. I am a lawyer myself, hut I take 
an interest in it because I come from a family who are engaged in agricul- 
ture. 

46.298. And not in your capacity as a lawyer? — No. 

46.299. Mr. JRdbertsi In the demonstration work of the Agrionltural 
Department, would a member of an agricultural tribe have a better chance 
of succeeding than a non-agrioulturistP — ^Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till Saturda/y, 12th March, 1927, at 10 a.m. 


Sardar Sampuran Singh. 
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Saturday, March 12th, 1927. 
LYALLPUR. 


Present : 

Ihe Marquess op LinmthgoWj D.L, {Chairman.) 

Sir James MacKenna, Kt., CI.E., 

I.CS. 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E , l.C S. 
Professor N. Ganguleb. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Sir Henry Stavbley Lawrenob, 
K.C S I , I.C.S. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K B.E , 
CB. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Ganqa Kam, Kt., 
CLE., M.V.O. 


Yf''' ^ ^ BiUnOK C.S.I., CI.B., C.V.O., I.C.S Ifembers.) 

Mr. W. Roberts, B.Sc. 3 

Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. \ 

Mr. F. W. H Smith \iJoint Seci etarie..) 


Mr. W. R. WILSON, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Jhelum. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — ^Research. — (o) (i) “All research.” It is not everyone who 
can go to Pusa or Lyailpur, and few cultivators even know of the publica- 
tions and work of those places. The more intelligent cultivators in Dera or 
Jhelum may have heaid of a Pusa wheat, or a LyaJlpur cotton, hut that is 
about all. It is suggested that there is roonn for a little homely research as 
well, going hand in hand with demonstiation. The Punjab Government is 
now) establishing demonstration farms at the headquarters of districts, and 
also in tehsils. These fai’ms migjht also be used as experimental stations, 
widening the facilities for homely research, i e., not only enquiring into the 
scientific value or haphazard growth of th© local indigenous system of agri- 
culture but canying out, for example, a local soil survey, and endeavouring 
to discover the distinct qualifications locally of soils which, chemically 
analysed, are similar to soils which elsewhere behave in a different way. 
Given an enterprising and efficient staff in charge of the demons bration farm 
or experimental station, the farm could not only boom its own wares to a 
conservative audience as farmers are, hut the farm could enlist the support 
of interested and intelligent cultivators in various localities for concurrent 
experiments on the same hnes on the cultivator’s own modus agri non ita 
magnus, or for independent experiments by individual farmers. The co- 
operation of the countryside will be more quickly attained that way than if 
the demonstration farm simply blows its own trumpet. One danger is that 
superior soil may be selected for the farm area. If the proposed farms then 
become not only demonstration plots but experimental stations, tbe staff and 
countryside will jointly benefit, and that will form the very kernel of agri- 
cultural education. 

I would also suggest the formation of an assocaation of voluntary workers, 
e.g., “ the Ohakwal Association for the Improvement of Agriculture,” the 
membership of which should depend on something attempted, something 
done, on the home farm in consultation wdth the statio.n’s work — membership 
to he a badge of honour 

(a) (ii) and (6 ). — Yetei maty ’Research . — May I make brief mention of an 
institution in the Jhelum district known as the Sohawa Laboratory on the 
Grank Trunk Road, which lost the valuable services of Major Crosse, 
E.R.O.V.S., Oamel Specialist, four years ago? Sv/rra is a deadly disease, a 
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kind of sleeping sickness that attacks camels, ponies, and, lu a. less degree, 
bovines at the end of the rains. !Miajo(r Orosso discovered a cure lu soino 
preparation of tartar emetic, which has been improved as these things got 
improved since his day The laboratory is doing valuable cnrative work, 
with its branches in Montgomery and Karnal which aie visited by Major 
Crosse’s Assistant. A lot of interesting experiments are being carried out 
with artificially infected ticks (which seems a side issue if a layman anay say 
so). But IS any serious research being done to discover how the infection is 
transmitted in nature P The trypanosome would seem to deserve tlie attention 
of another Major Ch'osse 

(c) Experimental stations such as sketched in ] (a) might begin observa- 
tions with a view to establishing a local “ Bureau of Soils ” or “ Enron u of 
Soils and Climates.” 

Question 2. — ^AoBicuiTTmAi EutroATioN. Note. — I take agricultural 
education to meam the teaching of agriculture and not the oducntion of agri- 
culturists, thon^ (xii) and (xiii) seem to refer to tlie education of agriuul- 
turists. In the t>v\’o districts, with reference to which I undorsland a note of 
my experience is wanted, i.e , ©era and Jholum, agricultural education can 
safely be said to have been nil. In Deiu a few acres wore acquired to start 
a schooil fniTn; lack of water and lock of interest prevented it being started 
in imy time. One or taxi teachers went to^ Lyallpur for cloinoutury training. 
I am unaware whether they ever gave anything like class room teaching in 
the schools to which they were posted. In Jhdium thoro is ouo traimul 
teacher, posted to a scliool in the plains of the Pind ©adim Khan trluvl, 
which has thxee acres of land attached to it. But the land is tilled and 
watered by hired labour, and the boys only play at their allotments, which 
are not visible to the uninstructed eye. There is a proposal to Btai*t another 
school farm, but it cannot be done on the meagre sum allotted by the Eiluca- 
tion Department for the purpose. 

With these preliminary remarks : — 

(i) No (I do not refer to agricultural collogos). 

(ii) Yes — if rural boys who go to school aro to l)o given any instruction 
in agriculture. 

(ill) Yes — as far as possible. 

(it) Lyallpur, I believe, attracts good attendanoos, tho solitary one- 
acre and one-teacher middle school in Jheluni is little moro than a toy. 

(v) Most of the boys who go to Lyallpur hope to get Government 
employ in the end. 

(vi) Yes; I suppose so. 

(vii) Please see answer to Question 23, General Education (a) and (b). 

(viu) (a) Nature study should be as welcome as elomoutnry hygiene 

to relieve the crushing monotony of the class looms, and worth affiliabing 
to the boy scout movement. I understand instruci ion is now being given 
in the Punjab in nature study to teachers, but f have never hoard of 
any boys going on excursions in the Jhelum district. 

Blsythings compared with the fields at home. I am. sure tlio parent 
despises them, and probably the boys do the same 

(c) The difficulty is to get the soliool farm; it is neither easy nor cheap 
If properly equipped and managed and linked to olass room teaching 
with a competent instructor, it should have a future, but I have yet to 
see such a school farm. 

Ooutinuing with (x). II a reference can be made to youths in the middle 
classes in country schools, it might be possible, particularly if there is any 
demonstration farm in the neighbourhood, to get country boys to work at 

Mt, W. It. TVilson. 
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home on the soil belonging to their par&nts The Punjab Government 
recently intimated a proposal “ to start concentrated demonstration work in 
the interests of agriculture, public health, cc»-operation, cattle breeding, 
communications and medical relief ” in selected areas. One of the nieas 
IS the Chakwal Zail (a congeries of villages) in the Jhelum District. A note 
is asked for showing " how you propose to give effect to the scheme ” of 
concentrated deimonstration work. Tlie local education authority suggests 
opening another night school foi adults and a branch school. It is proposed 
to set up a demonstration farm in this area in the near future, but it1 so 
happens that the locality possesses a practical agriculturist who has done a 
good deal himself in the way of demonsbiation and propaganda in market 
gardejinig, selected seed, improved instruments, conserving ol manure and 
the like It might bo possible iii this “ intensive ” area to get this educated 
agriculturist to lecture on Saturdays in one or more of the middle schools 
on his practical experience. If the Elducation Department could interview 
the parents, and get permission for their aoiis to cultivate a tiny patch at 
home, e.g , cauliflowers (the speciality of the lecturer in question), prizes 
could be given for the best exhibit or produce, and it would not cost ihe 
pai'ent much to let his hoy sell his produce tliixiugh some co-operative com- 
mission shop. Tins might be a beginning for boys m learning practical agri- 
culture and home economics. It might help to evoke an interest m the soil, 
and teach practical handiness bo farmers’ sons 

(xii) There are no signs of any Alfred Mansbridgo yet. Night schools for 
adults in the country are usually frauds. The teaching is undertaken by day 
school teachers, who are only out for extra allowances. Co-operative societies’ 
night schools are better and more genuine institutions. The Punjab has 
recently started imitating England in trying to set up Pural Community 
Councils Oo-oporative night schools are a suitable field for Rural Cbimcil 
lantern lectures and the like— to be give-n by some enthusiastic teacher and 
his top boys from some communal or sectarian secondary school in the neigh- 
bourhood, for It is in these schools that you got a warmth and vitality ab 
times not to be found in tho duller Government schools. 

Question 3.— Dbaionstiution and Pium>aoanda.— (a) In Dwa, demonstra- 
tion work had hardly begun up to 1924. Some soloctod seeds had boon 
distributed, and Punjab 8A wheat proved popular. Government has a big 
estate (Dlinndi estate) managed by a Uih.vldiir, hut tho cultivation on it 
is voiy slovenly American cotton was foniid not well suited to Indus 
irrigation canals. Experiments made wore all amateur experiments. Dry 
gram cultivation in recent years has achieved groat popularity on sandy 
soils and light loam. Us siiocossful cultivation wae demonstrated by the 
farmers thomselves, after someone had given them the idea. 

In Jhelum, Meston ploughs are growing in popularity on tho light loams, 
and ploughing matches have been started at tho two cattle fairs Tliero 
IS an Agrio^tural Assistant who endeavours to coach ciiliivatorB on his 
tours, hut the best piece of ivork done in the district has boeji done in 
a Himple though emcient fashion by tho Chakwal (Hindu) zamiiidar to 
whom a reference iiiisjieen made in 2 (x)— Agricultural Education. This 
man has a farm of 200 acres, pnoducos giant cauliflowers whicli ho sells 
making 25s. a day out of thorn m the season, whicli is a long one has a 
yield of 20 maunds an acre from light ’bamni soil (Punjab^ 8A wheat) 
conserves all his manure for his garden plots and elsewhere usos Moston 
ploughs, tho rigid harrow, &c., on his brood acres, and his neighbours 
are bogiuniiig to imitate him in seed selection and his methods A little 
home leaven like this can leaven tho whole lump. 

{h) Please see answers to 2 (a) (i). Now-a^ays Health Weeks have 
become famihar things, and a farmers conference— a meeting of tho local 
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Farmers’ Association for the nucleus — could be held with profit at the 
demonstration faim at some suitable season of tho year. I liave no such 
expenenoe, but I feel strongly that the only way to make a farmer change 
his methods at all is to show him, under his own vine and fig tree, as it 
were, that you have a better system than the one he has got. 

Foli (to return to local affairs) is a cursed thorny weed,_ which dirtio.s 
fields very badly in many places in Jhelum. A Foil week is wanted in a 
suitable season. It is only by village co-operation that the harm done 
b} this weed can be diminished. 

(c) It all depends on the expert whether he be agricultural, veterinary 
or what not. An enthusiast will always win disciples. It may bo a trite 
thing to say, but until a man can make his personality flow through his 
effort as a producer of services and find in that effort tho capacity of 
enrichment, an expert will only be a tinkling cymbal if ho e.scapcs being 
that worse thing, a lover of Tiahumat and dikldawat (power, position and 
parade), which are besetting sins in India, 

Question 4 — Administkation. — (c) (a) The Agricultural Service is just 
beginning to make its weight felt in the more backward districts. I would 
only suggest that the Service should keep the head of tho district informed 
about what is being done or attempted locally by ineaus of some brief 
yet informative diary, as the Veterinary Service does. Aliout tho VoLoriuary 
Service, please see my answer to Question No. 15 
(li) Itailways — decidedly yes Cheap fodder rates in times of scarcity 
are greatly appreciated. Could cheap fi*eight rates he approved for trans- 
port of modern or up-to-date machinery P 

(lii) Hoads, from an agricultural standpoint, can only mean the service 
of the countryside in providing facilities for the purchase and marketing 
of commodities. 

The Dera District is 230 miles long, with the North-Wost Frontier Pro- 
vince on the north and Sind on the south. A stretch of road from tho 
new headquarters to a fekstZ thirty miles south of heodquaHors is being 
metalled The only other metalled road links up the new and old town 
(ten miles) and also runs up to the lulls. Wheeled traific (iiicludiiig motor 
traffic) can ply in the winter from fifty miles north of headquarters to tho 
southern limit of the district, but in the summer when canals are running 
and hall torrent spates are abroad, communications are badly interrupted. 
I have had an involuntary bath in over two feet of ruuning water on the 
main road as early as the beginning of May, and if the canal embankments 
broach, as they sometimes do, the eastern part of the district bocomep 
a swamp. The canal banks and embankments form tho suminoi’ highways 
Oamels are the mam vehicle for the transport of field jiroduce, Thol Board 
18 very poor, the district is huge, but flab. Noai’ly all tho cxpeudiLuro is 
on the one main road running from north to south. 

Jhelum IS another poor Board, with a lot of natural dilficultios to fat'O 
in maintainang or improving oommunications — ^the Salt Range and broken 
country generally The Grand Trunk Road (Imperial) is first class, but 
it only traverses one tehsil. Once off the Grand Trunk Road the roads 
are very bad, and a district like Jhelum, with the very broken Salt Range 
running right through it, deserves special help from Government. Unfor- 
tunately, the poorer the Board, the less it spends on its communications, 
and Jhelum is a great backslider. The real reason is that a competent 
engineering staff is not maintained. In neighbouring wealthy Shahpur, 
with a go^ and highly paid Engineer, great strides have been made of 
late. I give, with shame, some Jhelum figures. Getting aside a seven miles 
length of metalled road, which runs from Jhelum itself to a ferry for 
ilfr. TP. It, W^lson 
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Jammu, on which Government is allotting cent per cent, for expenditure, 
on development, a synopsis for the last two years is as follows — 



Metalled roads 
TJnmetalled roads 

u & ni 

Total 

Metalled roads 
Unmetalled roads 

Total 


Budget. 

Be vised. 

Actuals. 

Government 

Grant. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Bb. 

Bs. 

16,000 

13,860 

973 

1 4,701 

25,000 

39,825 

12,262 

40,000 

53,673 

13,236 


iM 

1,000 

17,500 

706 

17,260 

1 4,120 

43,000 

18,600 

17,966 



Year. 


-1924-26 


1925-26 


Percentage of net income spent on Bonds 


It is a. vei 7 unsatisfactory state of affairs. With reference to maintenance 
and repairs, the contract system is expensive, and often fraudulent, and 
contract estimates get so criticised that the work is not given out. Gang 
laboui IS very casual, and complaints are always rife. To hand over super- 
vision 01 exocution of wcfl’ka to circle members leads to other difficulties. 
“What the Board la now trying to do is: — 

(i) restrict aU contract work to the provision of bridges, causeways, 
culverts, &c , 

(ii) to get, if possible, gangs belonging to one family, so that road- 
making becomes the main industry of the household, 

(iii) to draw up definite six monthly programmoa — before and after 
the rains — Abased on some rough estimate of quantity and time, and 
allocate gangs on a prescribed time job, 

(iv) to improve inspection and supervision. The money budgetiod 
for expenditure on roads is too often oithor wasted or not spent, being 
reappropnated bo some other head 

Fortunately, nature gives its compensations. The Jlielura hill camels 
would think nothing of going over tho Alps. 

(iv) Is of no practical service in present day district agricultural practice. 

(v) Posts are an inostimablo boonj they piovido many amenities, not the 
least being the payment of military pensions. Jhelum has over 10,000 
pensioners. 

Qttbstion 6 — Finance. — ( a) The present day squire is more concerned 
with adding to his broad acres than with sinking money into the land 
he has got. One hears of enterprising capitalists in the Punjab, but they 
are cither Hindus or Biklis. For Iho small Jarmer tho one big thing is 
co-operative credit. It can fortili.so the small holding with gold and place 
a Midas hand on the land. Tho moro short term credits that can be 
adopted the better,' with long term credits, inaialineiits should not bo 
deferred or spread out over an excessive period ; the memory of the improve- 
ment fades, and the thing becomes a burden, 

(h) Tho Government system of iac.cavi in my opinion has been a failure. 
It IS a generous thing, but it does not work well. Either the big people 
or the wrong people get tnccavi. Too frequently the advances are not 
devoted to the objects for which the loan is made. Both the distributing 
agency and the collecting agency have been known to muddle or fake 
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accounts, and in most districts there is usually some confusion going on. 
The tahsil agency often find such trouble in collecting and disenLangling 
accounts that decent tahsildars set their faces resolutely against giving 
taccavi at all. 

There is, however, a lot of scope for the distribution of taccaxn tluongli 
the agency or even on the recommendation of co-operative societies, which 
breathe another air away from stfarish and ofl&cialdom. 

If Government is to give taccam^ it should either he in kind, e g., 
hhusa in famine years — (with extra staff to see that the disLiibution is fairly 
made — or for some plain impiy>vement, preferably against a defiiiiLo contract, 
or for some engineering service beyond the moans of a small luan, o.g., 
sinking a tube well at, if possible, a concession rate. There could bo no 
maladministration or embezzlement in this kind of service taccavi, to be 
repaid in not too many instalments. There is not a tube well in Jholnra, 
and only one in Dera, sunk by a Hindu, oapitahsb. Incideutally both Dorn 
and Jhelum have 90 per cent, of the population Mohaminadan. The best 
farmers are the Hindus. The sinking of an oidinary percolation well is an 
admirable object for taccavi, but experience shows it ia dilfic.ulL in ensure 
that at will be sunk with the aid of the money advanced. It is a piece- 
work and piece-meal affair. By a definite contract 1 would instanw' the 
work of well borers. In Ghakwal tehsil particularly, there is lif lot of scopi* 
for boring wells The wells with bores in them can bo counted on one's 
fingers, but there (are borers in Pandi and elsewhere who ehargi', I think, 
4s per foot, cn.' 6&., or 7s. per foot if stone as met with. These people do 
the entire job themselves and enter into a contract, say costing g.'jOs. to .‘lOO.s 
to put down a bore — an invaluable improvement, but the ordinary 
Mohamedan never has any money Let the man show his contrntd and he 
should get his taccavi as a matter of course. No taccavi for well boring has 
yet been given to my knowledge. 

Question 0. — ^AoniotrLTuaAii Inubbtednbsb. — ( i) (a) Tbriftlcssness and 
extravagance paiticularly on marriages. 

(b) Litigation, and all the Hosts of Mldaan in the sliapo of legal 
praotitioneiR and their touts, including putwans. 

(c) A blight on the crops, a murrain on cattle, and failure of rains, 

(d) Firs, and the benevolences, paid to them 

(e) The office of lambardar in non-canal tracts. 

(f) Cattle lifting. 

(g) Striving to give the children (often maaiy) too expensive an education. 

(ii) (a) Bamas and sowars 

(b) In Jhelum small capitalist agricultuxists like some retired Fndi'an 
Officers wiho help to finance Bamas. 

(cl The sale of cattle 

(d) The sale or mortgaging of land, often in disguise (heniimi) to money- 
lenders. 

(c) Pawning of ornaments. 

fiii) (tt) Despair at the Sisyphean task of rolling the atone of debt away. 

(b) Improvidence. 

(c) The knowledge that execution of decrees of civil courts can bo beset 
with difficulties. 

(d) The high rate of intei-eet and dishonest account books. 

(e) The social pressure that insists on the observance of traditional 
expenditure or extravagances, and last but not the least, 

(/) Simple lack of means. 

(</) The Punjab has already a useful summary Redemption of mortgages 
Act. The application of the Usurious Loans Aot should be made more 
stringent; Civil Courts in the Punjab, which hear the bulk of the money 
suits, are largely staffed by kinsfolk and friends of the moneylenders and 
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shopkeeping classes. Laud mortgage banks to he initiated with due care 
— ’ID Jhelum. 

A Bill for the protection of borrowers is under the consideration of the 
Punjab Groveinment Some such bill is wanted — a lot of swindling goes on 
in accounts which are purposely kept in a script nobody can read. 

(c) The Punjab has already its Land Alieruation Act, limiting the right of 
mortgage and sale, when an agriculturist proposes to transfer a inghb to a 
non-agnculturist. This Act, which has now been a quarter of a centuiy on 
the Statute Book, only just came in time to save the expropriation of the 
peasant from their ancestral lands by moneylenders. The Act has defects 
which at is needless to go into here, but the main defect has to be noticed. 
In the South Western Punjab, the peasants, or a lot of the smaller fry 
have only exchanged servitudes. The “ gombeen ” man has been told 
“ Hands off the land,” but, there is the Mahotmmedan squire or junker in 
many of whom the passing of the Land Alienation Act has bred a perfect 
passion for consolidating largo estates buying up cheaply or simply 
appropriating Naboth’s vineyards, and creating a vast landless proletariat. 
But as these “ Junkers ” help to form Government’s body guaid on the 
Council, this over growing laitjundia “ which ruined Borne and the 
Provinces ” is not likely to receive any check. 

Question 7 — Phaqmbntation oe Holdings. — (a) Sub-division is inevitable 
under Mahommedan Law The only thing possible is to try and provide 
for consolidation, and preach its benefit by graphically displaying results 
attained in the Central Punjab. 

(li) The success that has attended consohdation societies in the Central 
Punjab has been striking according to the reports. In Dora and Jholuni 
there are diiSonliies of at special kind to face In Dora flio huge embanked 
fields irrigated from hill torrents ore themselves permanent units of cultiva- 
tion, They cannot be split up, though their proprietary shares are very 
involved. The village proprietary body, with shares scattered over scoi^os 
of hands constitutes a rough modus' operandi and cultivates on that rule of 
practice. As the value of the hands varies greatly according to the access 
to the torrent and stability of supply, anything in the way of jiormanont 
exchange and consolidation is very difficult, particularly when peojilo do not 
follow the written record but depend on some rough and ready cutting of 
tin? knot of sub-division. 

In the canal area, water supplies are so oapnicious and varying year l)y 
year that it is difficult to appraise tlio value of shares or land for exchange. 
Tlieix) is uo such stable currouoy in laud or water values. Fixchango in the 
Sailab on the Indus is manifestly impossible. 

In Jhelum, tho hills and the hrok<'ii up Khnddar country produce land 
of such varying value that cultivators look askance at any propoH.il to 
exchange iu any thorougli-going fashion. Tho ovil of sub-division is tlinro 
right enough, but a farmer wants a plain bargain which the nature of tin* 
countryside niakps it difficult bo offer. However, in tho blander more 
spacious Ohakwal plateau, only propaganda is ncodnd to start consolidation, 
Plough .1 drawback will bo the faction fooling that ruins any aunMiitios in 
this district. Those Dhamn poople will nob listen bo rhynio or reason when 
factions are concerned, and factions aro overywhero. A woman drinks th«» 
warm blood of her slain onemy to koop her vow, and her sistor taunts hor 
for having becoime uncloan by drinking the blood of pigs. But hero as 
elsewhoro, beginning will l>e half tbe battle, 

(c) No. We have legislation enongh, A retention of custom may bo 
frownrd but this kind of legislaUion ud hoc is inclitrcd to be a turbulent 
innovation. Generally speaking what is needed is simplification and codifi- 
tion of existing laws. 
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Question 8. — ^Ibbjgation. — (a) (i) Util Torrent Irrigation. In Dera, there 
are the hill torrents, the biggest of which has a catchment area of 1,800 
square miles in the Suleimans. These torrents are dammed and the flood 
water drawn into a veritable network of distributaries. The work on 
embankments, dams and groynes is done by the cultivators themselves 
year by year and after the spates, under the supervision of the talimldar, 
a veiy rough and ready system with much depending on the talmldar^s 
interest. I append the end of paragraph 83 of the Dera Settlement Final 
Report : — 

“ Particularly under a fixed assessment system the management of 
this important and intricate lodhohi system should be the first concern 
of the Revenue Assistant, and at is hoped that the officers of the 
Irrigation Depaitment in the District will be given the liberty to give 
professional guidance when required in the way of levelling, the use 
of groynes, silt and scour control, fascine woik, stone crates, &o.” 

The second biggest torrent is the Saha (Jampur tehsil) with pleuby of 
country to deploy in. Now that the Gurohani hills have been surveyed, it 
ought to be worth while exploring the possibilities of a huge storage tank 
in any suitable basin in the hiHa. Perennial irrigation if possible would 
make a gold mine out of the very fertile loam. 

Indus Inundation Canals — ^These canals have their own peculiar and 
interesting problems Dera is a Cinderella of a district — ^nob really I’uiijab 
and canal officers, 1 thiuk, afilect to despise these rough aud ready canals. 
But them successful working means a lot for the district. Perhaps an 
official like P. Olaxton, who is familiar with the moods and vagaries of 
the Indus, could draw up a small vade meouni) on the creation of foreshores, 
the use of groynes in the river, the use of creeks when the liver subside®, 
formation of water pockets, »fec I only make the suggestion as the Indus, 
which destroyed 27 laJclis ol protective works round old Dera GliUKi Khan 
town, is a moody river which lhas to he wooed, and after the orderly and 
neat perennial canals an officer going to Dera Ghazi Khan may well feel 
he has fallen into chaos and black night, and a pockot book on tho temper 
of the river would make it easier to avoad quarrelling with it. 

In Jhelum there is the Salt Range, and on one of the plateaux of these 
rugged hills a good stream issues from the Eye of God, os the Hindus 
call it, at a height of 3,300 feet. There are other perennial streams with 
a considerable discharge. All these streams escape down ravines, cross a 
naked salt zone about IJ miles wide before they idmerge upon tho plains, 
aud getting heavily saturated with salt have ruined and go on ruining the 
plains betv'een the hiUs aud river in Pind Dodon Khan tehsil. This 
water should he golden it is poisonous at present. Cannot an Engiuoor 
be put on two months’ duty to explore the possibilities of flumos or high 
level channels on the main pei’ennial streams? 

(iii) Wells. — No well m this district (Jhelum) has any bore and there 
is no tube well. 'With hills in the district and the Hrmalayas on tlio 
east, one could possibly get even artesian supplies in the plains. The 
Minister for Agriculture is, I believe, creating a well or lift department, 

(6) In the indigenous hill torrent administration in Dera there is a 
system called “ saropa paina ” under which the people at tho head take 
all they can get and only let the surplus go to the tail. The Dera inundation 
canals used to work in some kind of sympathy with that rule. I remember 
seeing an abrupt order issue reducing the outlets on one of the canals from 
260 to 100 at diort notice. Many of the outlets are katcha. You get per- 
mission, take a mattock and dig a hole in the bank. But simple maaonTy 
outlets and pipes ore being introduced. There are, of course, no meters 
or modules. 
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Question 9 — Soilb. — Marked deterioration is going on in the Pind 
Dadan Khan Thai owing to the constant infiltration of the salt perennial 
streaiHis referred to in the answer to Question 8 (a). For example, two 
years ago, the town of Pmd D'adan Khan (which used to hare a popula- 
tion of over 20,000 and ist now just under 10,000), hod no oomplaiiit 
to make of its drinking water supply, which is pump^ from a well on the 
river bank. Nowadays the water is absolutely iion-potable — owing to the 
progressive deterrioration going on (surface and sub-soil) from the infiltra- 
tion ol salt from the hills (lour miles away) This taint in the' drinking 
supjily of the toum has only appeared in the last two or three years. The 
Sanitary Board has recently recommended taking a pipe line from one of 
the streams in the hills at a cost of lakhs. 

I have no experience at all of water-logging or IcaUar reclamation. It 
is a common belief in Dera that saturation of JcaUar soil by canal water, 
and growing rice will diminish hallar. 

Question 10. — Pbutilisbrs. — (oi) Natural manures are wasted A little 
plot round the village known os mam (Oeutral Punjab) or ntiii (Jhelnm) 
habitually gets manure, but too much of cattle manure goes into cow dung 
cakes The manuae dumped in exposed heap.s round tho village loses much 
of its sti*ength and constituents before it is used. The ordinary cultivator 
stands badly in need of advico on the use and suitahTlity of natural manure 
for various crops and on the method of preservation and storage. 

(c) Price new fertilisers low to begin with and demonstrate and lectiu’O 
on their use with special reference to soil and cropping. 

(d) 1 know of none 

(e) Not locally in districts. 

(f) Demonstration and propaganda. 

The import of cheap coal and extension of wheeled traffic tximmiinications 
as far as possible. 

The planting of trees on roads — ^village or Board. In Jhelum, it isi diffi- 
cult to say whether camels and goats or domobilised soldiery are worse in 
slaughtering road trees. Boaixls raaghi find it pay to give neighbouring 
cultivators the property in trees or some of tho trees planted in return for 
protection 

Question 11, — Chops. — (a) (i) There is a great field for seed selection. 
Wheat in Dera is invariably extensively mixed. In the Ma/zari country, the 
priEO seed is what they call darya hahliah or tho gift of the nvex. A grain 
boat going to Sukkur foundered. The Miwairis got tho stuff and found it 
was good. 

Even if by soiuo “ home work,” as suggested in tho answer to Ques- 
tion 2 (x), hoys are encouraged bo select the best ears in Lhoir fathers* 
fields to breed from, and a pri^e i.s given for the best seor of clean seed, it 
would be something. 

(li) Japanese .sur.s'oa and loiig-oai’ed Austrahan hujra arc two now erop.s 
that Jhelum might profitably try. 

(lii) Co-oporativG aooioties, tho Agricultural Assistant, or a jiractical 
agriculturist like Buta Ram (Chakwal). 

(iv) Pig ill the riverain do damage lu Dera, but nrial {nins eychcfrutt) 
have littlo chance in Jhelum with so many Indian offictors with guns in the 
di.strict. Rats are a nuisance both in Jhelum and Dera, Exports of tho 
Agric-ultiiriil Department would bo well advised to take up rala and ruioe 
seriously. 

(b) Long-eared bo/jra has already been suggostod, 

((') Mention should he made in passing of the great succc-ss that has 
aitenilcd dry gram cultivation in sandy soils and sandy loams in the 
S.-W. Punjab. 
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Qtjestion 12. — CuiirvATioN. — (i) Leaving aside broad noree and the use 
of the steam or motor tackle and speahcing only of the small farmer, Lera’s 
mam requu'ement is an improvement in the draught cattle. Improved 
implements will be used quickly enough, if the oattle can stand the strain, 
and, blood and bone apart, the question of nourishment conies in. Both 
Lera and Jhelum have bivo magnificent breeds — 'Lajil and Dlianni, but 
■while the plough bullocks are generally good in Jheluui, tbo Dora canals 
and riveram plough cattle are miserable The reason is that whore there 
is rice, fodder iia always short. See Question 16. 

(ii) No Lyallpur has taught in'terculture. Where tenants cultivate 
under haiai rentu, what appear uneconomic admixtures in the cropping 
arise from considerations such as th© strength and needs of the ton an Is, 
fodder requiiements, the domestic hearth, die. The customai*y rotations 
have been built up out of experience of soil and climate, and I do not 
tbmk any sucb improvement is to be made. 

Qubstion 13. — Geop PnOTBOTiON, Intehnax and Extbunau. — Pests : 
Pa/rasitic. — Tbe work of tbe Lyallpur Entomologists and Botanists ha.s boon 
valuable (boll worm and other cotton parasites), and with the expansion 
of district field work the teaching of the college will bocoiiie more and 
more accessible. 

Locusts. — Mention might he made of the plague of locusts at pi'osent 
scouring the Northern Punjab I wonder whether Lyallpur can say whether 
the South African fungus (there used to be cultures at iMuktesar) is 
efficacious or not against peregrine acridids in this weathoi*. 

Bats and field mice. — 'Rats in Lera weie a plague in the omlnuiked Inll 
torrent terrain, causing a lot of damage to the oinbankmonts round the 
field and making them give way when the water was let in. Field mico 
do similar damage, though on a smaller scale, in Jhelum. The Agricultural 
Deportment might begin a field lat and mice campaign I have Hoen a 
rery knowledgeable horticulturist trying to get rid of tbo raU in his 
garden by copying the methods of the Health Department in its campuigii 
against the block rat. 

Manures. — Scientific advice is needed in tbe proper use of manures, bones 
— to prevent infection. 

Sedges. — In fairly humid localities^ the pro-vision of a useful ty))o of 
hedge would be a boon Lopping would give some firewood. 

Poll. — One of the worst peats in Jhelum is the poll weed. Its eradica- 
tion does not require any such technical advice as getting the cultiva-tors 
to pick m their loin cloths in a poli week as already suggested under the 
guidance of a supervising expert. 

Question 14 — IitPiiSMENTs — (a) None New implements, sui table to the 
locality, are being displayed at cattle fairs, and the demonstru'liion farms 
will play their part. B^isting ploughs show such a variety district ])y 
district that one has an instinctive feehiig of quieta non movere in the 
matter of improving time honoured local implements. 

(6) (i) Reduce prices by some kind of bounty. 

(ii) Distribute through the agency of co-operative societies. 

(ill) Issue some implements, when novel, free of cost to selected farmers. 

(iv) Open a board factory, and help and bubsidisc local artisans to learn 
production and repairs — a training school for country blaoksmitlis. 

Qubstion 16.— -VnrHEiNABT. — (a) The Civil Verbdrinary Departraent 
should be under the Direcstor of Agriculture. The two departments are 
too much at cross purposes at times. An incidental advantage is that 
there -will be one independent depa/rtment the less. 

The Deputy Commissioner la never, or very rarely, an expert on agricul- 
tural problems, but he has his interest always riveted to agriculture. He 
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should not be too rudely extruded from a sphere m which he has a 
legitimate interest. There is perhaps a tendency on the part of technical 
departments, as they expand, to cut themselves adrift from the regular 
district administration, a. temptation besetting experts to look upon them- 
selves as living in a realm of their own. The Veterinary Department is 
older than the Agricultural Depaitment so lar as district work goes. 1 
quote from experience w'hen I note that a Deputy Commissioner has 
couuiaelled bis Agricultural Assistant to go and make a kind of demonstra- 
tion farm in a Court of Waids estate, but tho Agmoultural Assistant looks 
to his Deputy Director in another dustnct for instruction. Theie is again, 
in Jhelum, a Dhanni Cattle Breeding scheme for the improvement of 
that stocky, liturdy plough cattle. Again the Deputy Commissioner sug- 
gested a year ago there was now scope for some better selection oi the 
cows to be covered by the scores of Board and stipeudiaiy bulls You want 
some blood and bone in the dam, whether pure, or half bred, before 
any proper herd book can bo kept. The suggestion, apparently, gavo ollence, 
as it was tho Veterinary Department that kept a record of the coverings, 
and tho sbud and subsidiary bullti, it was hold, had to be popularised first 
of all The Veterinary Department is quite right in saying that the sire 
is more than half the battle" of course it is, but the dam oounLs too, 
and some honour would be done to these mia-prizcd mal-imrtured cows 
by refusing the services of your pinto bulls except to decent dame. X have 
to admit that later tho department took stock of the cows and induced 
the Board to award prizes for the admission of cows into a he^^d book. 

(b) (i) Yes. Tho ayvatem just paason muster If the District Board control 
IS light, 1 doubt whether provincial control would bo any more ofl’cctive. 
Evorytliing depends on the character and worth of tho man who is 
Veterinary Assistant, and he is under the control of his department. 

(u) Yes. The Punjab Government is pushing the extension of dis- 

pensaries. 

(ill) On the whole, no. 

(c) (i) No. Treatment is free, except for certain income Lax asi^ossees. 
To popularise the dispensaries, free use should bo made of indigenous 
drugs. Tbero inre a lot of thorn Lict the Votormary xVssiHtaut ontor into 
friendly competition -with the village “ wise man,” and villagers would 
quickly see who did bolter by thorn. 

(ii) No. Veterinary Assistants arc supposed to tour for a certain period 
ill the month but they aro like Assistant' Surgeons, waste too much time at 
their beacUiuarters. 

{(1) Thero ai-o many difficulties. Tho fatalism of Mohnmmodaus is ono of 
thorn. I w’oukl not advocate logialatiou. Tho tune only becomes ripe for 
legislation, if over, when demonstration and propaganda have done their 
work, when boys in schools have learnt olomontary lessons about infection, 
and when the village mullah has bocomc converted. 1 remember in DiM’a 
meeting a big herd of cattle going to n cattle slinno — cattle have their 
spiritual comfortora just as human beings have — ^to bo bUnsHwl. Tbore was 
a lot of rinderpest about I happened tO' ask the hcixlfolk (as it was 
an unusual time to seo a drove of cattlo ni the middle of tho day) whore 
they wore going Tho answer was, To IjhI Ja,wau, (William Jlufusi) — a shrine 
at a place called Jhok. William Itufus took all cattle in to his clump 
of trees — cattle to bo blessed from infection, and at the same time sick 
cattle to ho cured. I ondeavoured to reason gently with tho graziei’S but 
was told that tho ways of God and his ministers wore wonderful 

I can only suggest “ Teach the boys in school, and bry, if you can, to 
win over the mallahh, butt do not legislate at prosent,” 

(c) Serum often comes late, and dispensaries run short, 

(/) No foo IS charged officially. 
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(i) Please see answer to Question 1 Research (a) (ii). They used to 
say in Dera “ Uth Ghanga mal, hhailc se a, kliawe jai ” (A camel is a 
wondrous beast, hves on jtiil, and gives a feast (to its owner).) The exten- 
sion of u’l'igation 16 spellmg the doom of the camel. 

(ii) Provincial Research Institutions are better than expanding a Oentriil 
Institution. Walker and Taylor at Lahore have done a good deal for 
foot and mouth disease, which in England means ruthless slaughter. 

(Ji) See (g) (ii) Thei’e is tlie Sohawa Laiboratory for a Surra. Speciali.st, 
but there is no iSurra Specialist, 

(') No. Pray consider soil, climate, and humidity in a place like 
India, 

QuBSiroN 16 . — ^Animal HusBANDav. — .(a) (i) 1 have scon Dajil (Dera) akiu 
to Bhagnair (Sind), Hisear, and Dhanni (Jhelum) cattle, and for draught 
animals, the Dhanni is joicile princeps sturdy breedy bullocks which go in 
large number to the canal colonies. Jhelum has a Dhanni breeding scheme — 
Board and suhsidised bulls, Government giving a grant equivalent to the 
amount spent by the District Board, i e , Ra 4,000 per annum Thu 
■Veterinary Department might with profit keep an eye on the Dhanni 
bullocks in the colonies, and report whether the intenser heal in I^yallpiiv 
and Montgomei'y affects a strain reared 1,600 ft. above soa level. If 
the Dhanni breed can stand the Cenbral Punjab heat — it can stand Sialkot 
where thousands of the blood go — ^may the Punjab Goveriimenl bo asked 
to take away the plateau on Mount Diljabba in the Jhelum Salt Range 
from the I'orest Department to enable the Dhanni slud hulls “ to walk 
the pasture in kmgly flashing coats? ” I would ask for tho starting of 
a Dhanni pedigree herd book in Chakwal, and a Dajil hord book on the 
skirts of the Dhundi (Government; 'Elstato Tho Dajil IniUs (well uurtuied 
on the sweet great millet of the Dera hill torrent terrain) can certainly 
stand any heat. They are not the great leggy creatures that Hiasar pro- 
duces, and for a mmimum of effort stand second only to the Dhanni 
m showing *' what a track shows the upturned sod.” But tho cows 
(Dhanni) are also worth selecting. The worship of tho sire can bo curried 
too far. The bull calf in Jhelum gets its milk for over a ycwir : the 
miserable heifer seems hardly to get any milk at all. 

I am glad to say I helped to shock tho Punjab Minidor for Agricul- 
ture in this month at a cattle fair started two years ago by showing him 
the contrast between these lively sires, and the miserable cows, so gaping 
a gulf between the sire and the dam that you would never dream of at 
the Royal or the Highland, even with a Shorthorn cow or an Ayrshire 
bull The Veterinary Department says “ Popularise first the Board bulls 
(26) and the stipendiary bulls (4.0),” but "with 65 stud bulls, tho cows 
deserve some honour. They do not deserve it at present, blit they have 
never had a chance There is room for a Dhamu farm both at Clhakwal,. 
and somewhere in the ooloiwes. Cross a Dliaiiin sire w'lth an Ayr.Jmx.*- 
Montgomery half-bred, and have the heifer produce tested; that will ho 
an experiment worth making; but at the sanue time try the pure strain, 
and have a few good heifere ready for the bull, and soe whether the 
Dhanni breed cannot produce pure strain milch cows, to show up favourably 
in milk testing control. I hear the Commission is coming to Serai Alaingir 
on the 14th March It will be a little march for them, but I will got 
one or two Dhanni bulls to come to greet thorn at tho station. 

(li) Dairying is too ticklish a business to advocate without first experi- 
menting, The Dhanni breed may be the poor milkers tho cows are said 
to be, but a farm at Chakwal could try the pure strain and also crossing 
with an Ayrshire-Montgomery and formulate results. 

(ill) Castrate, Castrate, Castrate — ^it can be done so easily nowadays. 
But do not castrate too early, it may do for sheep, but it does not do 
for bullocks. Talking of sheep, -when we have some alpage in Jhelum: 
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in the Salt Ilange, Mount Diljabba and other places, I would hlio 1o 
Bee accbmatized merinos sharing the heights with the Dlianni bulls in 
the summer. 

(h) (i) Cattle throve in Dera tliough the rainfall was only 5 inches. 
Rajanpur ti:hf>il is a huge ranch — a light population, and a shepherd folk. 

In Jhelum the hardy peasanti'y (fighters second to none in India) propa- 
gate too rapidly to permit an 3 dhing but the barest pasturage for their 
herds aud flocks, which pick up a precarious living on barren hills or by 
trespassing in forest preserves. The Podder Specialist at Lyallpur a year 
ago wrote to me that he wanted to stock paddocks, &c , with the better 
kind of ]jabtur6 grasses. I invited him to come and learn something 
about the soil, climato, humidity, *fcc. I have not seen him yet. 

(nil The population in Jhelum is too nrile and fertile for anything like 
enclosed pnsLuros in n district that reached its cultivation limit decades 
ago. 

(ill) Siloh arc needed in Jhelum. The popularity of wheat lies in its 
straw, but, to tide over a bleak winter, simple silos aud chopping machines 
are needed in Jhelum. In Dera, the lull tmrent cattle generally get thear 
amazingly sweet junr (great millet) iandn. The riverain and canal 
cattle, with miserable ynmli (rice straw) to live on, got worked to- death 
on the wlioat wells in the wiiitor. 

(iv) The winter is the hard time. Neither Jhelum nor Dera has much 
cotton, hut liotli have numcrouR wells, and Japan aarson needs popu- 
larising. 

(o) In Jlielum, Dccomhor, January and Pebruai^, and the same months 
111 Dera, lull torrent toiToin cattle, with thoir winter bellyful of 
enn go to the riverain and canals before the torrents begin to flow. Late 
heavy rains in Soptomher, as in last year in Jholnra, make it easy for 
cattle, even with a gap in the rums from the middle of September to the 
beginning of Februni 7 . Seasons vary. At least n month le needed before 
young cattle can thrive after a period of scarcity. 

(d) Simple silos have already been suggested. Chopping the millets 
will help. Freer facilities for cutting grass in reserved and protected 
forests under the managoniont of the Forest Department (a commercial 
department). 

(e) Indian farmers in the main are no fools. The canals and intonsivo 
well tracts cannot brood cattle : the growing of corcals, cotton, oano 
IS more valuo. Tiardni places like Jlielum, anti to an equal oxbout Dera, 
will ever supply tlio canal coloinas with their plough cattle. I’hat is a 
law o-f nature. Hut the iniprovemoiit of fodder supplioa against a rainy 
day can bo taught and should be tauglit m comparatively precarious hanini 
trai'ta. 

Qubstton 17. — ^AoKroTOTOJiAi, Indttstbibs — ( ft) In Dora, except on tho 
wells in the winter, tho average eultivntor has a lot of leisure Tho Balucli 
aud Jafc on the hill twrrent terrain only needs to get his eralianknients and 
dams ready, and once the water is m the embanked flokl, tlio soil is 
just scratched and tlio crop is got Bub they have bo slave away at their 
dams during the hot suiinner nights when floods are abroa<l. The canal 
cultivation is very slovenly, and riverain oropiiing gives little brouhlo. 
The busiest time is the throshiug. With a light pressure of populabion 
on tho soil, the Dera people are as much graziers as agriculturists, and 
the vagaries of tho climate, canals, and river are such that cultivators 
on the main have given up the unequal struggle with nature and do as 
little work as they ixiesihly can. 

In Jhelum, the folk aro pretty busy bhrougho-ut the year. There is 
no land to spare, except in Ohakwal. The slack months aro the winter 
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montliSj December, January, February,, wliieu cultivatovb repair thoiv 
houses, sheds, and embankments, carry manure, make ba.skefcs, roiies, 

Trade lu cattle is carried on in these months. Holdings are small as 
a lule, and the cultivator does his best to get as much out of LhtMU 
as possible. 

(b) None. I do not believe there is much time for Lho cultivator in a 
distiict like Jhelum, even though the climate is not so enervating as 
elsewhere. The subsidiary industi-y par excellence in Jhcliim is shying 
stones at one’s neighbour. 

(c) Caste, social relations, conservatism, want of training and perhaps 
want of time. However, there is a futuio for lac cultivation in Jheluiu. 
Ser trees abound. Some poultry rearing is done, thcio is a market for 
poultry with the railway and Giand Trunk Itoad, and tlio cu.stom of not 
living m big villages but in little dhoks (a few fnmilios in a small hamletl 
makes the keeping of poultry an easy business Poultry rearing ha,s a future 
in places in Jhelum. There is also a future for fruit. Tlio plateaux 
have an altitude of 800 to 1,600 feet, and the hills have an average level 
of over 2,000. Near Choa Saiden Shah on a perennial fiLroani, the Forest 
Depai’tment is in possession of a gra.ssy enceinte whioli t'ouhl Ix' umdo 
into a magnificent fruit garden Olives weie put down by an enthusiast 
on a small grant many years ago, but the Forewb people saw to it that 
they were ruined, There are no obstacles in the way except luck of 
demonstration, knowledge and training, and ilie failui'c to have tlio uells 
in Chakwal bored. 

(d) Straw and seeds are wanted for the cattle. Out of the .siigge.stions 
made in the question, the utilization of rice straw for paper might bavo 
a future in a district hke Dera, where the canals grow rice and little else. 

(e) In the Jhelum Salt Eange, there aro several coal inii’ics, as well as 
the big Khewi'a Salt Mine The Awans and others whoso holdings are 
small get subsidiary emplo'yment in the mines, which aro a stan<l-by for 
a rainy day. TJnfortunatdy the coal industry is going through a bad 
time at present. It ought to he noted that probably it will bo only in 
hairam tracts that industrial concerns can afford subsidiary einployiuont. 

In the colonies, I fancy, the cultivators go all out for cultivation, o.g., 
they buy their bullocks from bamni tracts. 

(/) Not at present, except fruit, poultry and lac in Jliolum. 

(g) No. 

(h) Enlist' the sympathies of retired Indian ofiScers who have aeon the 
world, give sxiitahle grants-in-aid to any village which can put up a sum 
or will undertake labour for payments and drains, lessons in the rural 
and night schools, and the extension of the rural community movemoiit. 

Question 18. — AQKrcrui.TTnBAL Labour. — (a) None, in my opinion. X^abour, * 
as it IS, finds its own market. The Punjab is blessed with an excellent 
railway system, 

(b) n Dera, there is a decided shortage. luftuenza in 1918 played havoc 
with the district, which, however, has always been sparsely populated, with 
grazing as the main avocation of many of its residents. But, particularly 
with recent demobilizations, the Jhelum hills, e.g., will bo quicik to au])ply 
peasant colonists for the new Punjab schemes of Bahawalpur. However, 
the army by taking its men fo^r five years only won’t make soldiers out of 
them, and ruins them as cultivators, 

(c) No. 

Question 19 — Forests. — (a) The Forest Department is a commercial 
department. In protected or reserved forests (or rakhs rather) under the 
charge of the department, grazing facalities are granted only to the extent 
compatible with the proper preservation of forest areas. Both Dera and 
Jhelum have numerous rakhs. In Dera, with its big distances and meagre 
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staff, a lot of illicit grazing and biowsing goes on, and the rahhs suffer 
badly Tlio inkhs aro a great stand-by in a dry year. 

The supervision is stricter in Jhelum, and the rakhs are much tidier. But 
illicit grazing goes on all the same, though not much browsing. I see no 
objection to an extension of grass cutting facilities in the Jhelum o'ulths. 

The h’orost Department and Settlement authorities make an effort to hit 
tho mean between the two contending policies. I note the classification in 
Jhelum by way of illustration. — 

Twonty-.six rakhs. Classified as follows, with internal compart- 
ments : — 

(«) Itakhs open to grass cutting throughout the year. 

(6) Itakhs paidjly open to both browsing and grazing, and partly 
opou to grass cutting. 

(fi) Itakhs open to grazing of cattle for part of the year. 

((Z) Itakhs partly open to the grazing of cattle, partly open to 
grass cutting only and partly open to browsing. 

(b) The Forest Department might find it possible to hold wood auctions 
at more eentres tliaii at present, to give villages a chance of buying the pro- 
duce locally. 

Farmers to he encouraged to plant their own trees on village roads. The 
young trees niiglit have a chance of surviving then. 

The poor coal in the Jhelum hills is not used locally except for brick kxln 
work. Oommunications arc so had that local coal which ought to be cheap 
works out dear except near the mines. 

(e) Not in Jhelum. 

(f) Not from grazing They suffer severely from browsing in Dera, 
whore itamels and goats abound. 

QmosTXON 20 — Mabkkting. — ( a) Tho only markets I know are markets in 
a small way of businoss. The market at Jhelum only began to flourish when 
it was taken out of octiHii limits and placed on tho Grand Trunk Hoad — with 
a groat accession of business. Wliat is wanted aro facilities to get to market 
more easily. There is very little wheel tralhc, in either Dera or Jhelum in 
the country. 

(b) I limit my answer to describing tho existing system, and the channeJs 
through wliieli produce has to go hefoto it is sold, (i) tho Dharwii, who 
weiglis tho produce and charges about olmttaks per maiind; (ii) pack 
animals for transport, charge about 6 pios per mile por maund (expensive) ; 

(iii) the broker or dahd — brokerngo charge anything up to i por cent.; 

(iv) arhd, commission agent cliavgo 1 /O por cent. 

There is om* swindlo, which is <*ommon in Dora, and 1 believe exists in 
.riiclum too, Tho village' and threshing floor moasureH are measures of 
capacity — 111 multiples of four, juiropi, topa, &c. These capacity measures 
aro not standarclizod. In Dera they vary considerably in localities, and a 
good deal of confusion is so I'rouLed — all to the loss of the cultivator. If it 
is too radical a change to insist on tho use of standard weights, the capacity 
moasuros should bo standardized. 

(o) No. 

(d) As far as Dera and Jhcluia arc concerned, I do not think tlu*re is any 
iieco.sHiiy. 

QuKSTtoN 22. — Oo-opjyaurioN. — (1) (a) lucroa«o the inspecting staff. 
Societies aro growing apaco. 

(b) Hogulaa' quarterly meetings between officers of the department and 
the Deputy Oomniissiouor and his assistants to be proscribed to discuss cc»- 
operation affairs iii tho district. 

(c) Such stops to be taken as are possible to remove the apathy and 
obstructivenesR of .some civil courts in the matter of realizations, winding up 
societies, &c„ 

(d) Txsssons in schook and night schools. 
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(li) (i) Enlisting the aid of maulvis, (ii) retired Indian Officers 

(&) (i) No, except that the more societies that can be financed the hotter. 
The beginning was made m Dera in 1919, but in Jhelum, in 1924, J found 
Central Banks in all three tahsils, two of them quite sound. In Bern, in 
the early days of co-operation only a few years back, I too was a money- 
lender in the infancy of the Central Bank. But the first cash is really only 
the bucket of water which, in my boyhood days of bho old draw pump, wo 
used to pour down a new pump to set the sucker at work. Ouco tho siuiker 
IS filled, there is plenty of water to draw from tho soil, unci I got niy vilhigo 
society deposits back. 

(ii) No experience. 

(iii) No remaiks. There are no middlemen except dalals when bullocks 
are sold, but a society for the sale of mules in Ohakwal might be worth con- 
sidering. 

(iv) No experience, but I would like to say that, even in iactioiit-rulden 
Jhelum, the custom of wintjar — ^turning out yokes lor building bund.'i in a 
neighbourly way — obtains ]ust as it did in Dera. 

(v) There is an opening for such societies in Chakwal iii this districit, whoro 
soils are evener and more uniform. 

(vi) None. Societies such as contemplated would not work in Dora, and 
even in Ohakwal (Jhelum) much caution would be needed. 

(vii) The one thing both Dera and Jhelum people will do is wangar (Dora) 
■wwgar (Jhelum) — pooling resources in building, say, a bund or tho like. I 
have no experience of a society lor joint faiming 

(viii) I have advocated putting all the Board and as many of the sub- 
sidized bulls as possible at the disposal of Co-operative Societies. 
These societies have just begun ito spring up. I wiould like to 
see all Board and subsidized bulls entamstod to one momlier oi 
the soaeties, to be supervised by tho society or society comnuUeo 
to see that the animal is properly housed, gi’ooniod, oxieicised, 
and dieted, and to see to its proper ouiploymout Tho main objc'ct 
should be to produce Dhauni draught animals, but I would liko ‘‘ herd " 
cows also to be entered in the society’s stud book and see tlio society expand- 
ing into the twin object (i) getting blood and bone into tho bullock, and 
getting good milch cows as well. 

(ix) Better living societies are very popular* nowadays obji'cL, diiuhiution 
of extravagant customs and expenditure These societies can easily become 
mere eyewash.. 1 have had criminal cases with broken bones over their in- 
ception alieady, and when I once read in, possibly, the “ Pioneer,” that tho 
Deputy Commissioner, Rawalpindi had issued a ukase forbidding more than 
the expenditure of a certain sum on marriages, I could only murmur 
“ Tantum, potutt D.O. suaclere malorum? ” No Dejiuiy Oommissionor or 
society can issue prescriptions against the conscience of mankind; you have 
slowly to educate that oousoience. 

(c) No 

(d) Yes, and that abundantly. 

Qttbstion 23 — Gbnbbai, Education. — ( a) (i) By the time a hoy goi's to a 
college, except it is an agricultural college, he is utterly divorcod from Uio 
soil. He is even worse than a soldier, and he is lost to agrioulLuro. 

(ii) and (ill) It is particularly in the middle schools that a rural or agri- 
cultural garb IS needed in the countiy. One bears of teachers being brained 
in nature study or in ” civics,” but what seems to be wanted in middle 
classes is sound instruction m the 3 R’s, wibh useful information and its 
application to local circumstances. There is at piesent a complete divorce 
from home and school in the country middle and elementary schools, A 
country boy should geb instruction in a farmer’s accounts, farmers being 
notoriously bad at accounts, the calculation of interest, the measurement of 
a field, railway fares, bazaar transactions, &c The teaching might be 

* But see reply to Question 46,383 (page 827). 
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“ ruralized ” more — with rural subjects and rural occupations for the pur- 
poses of illnstraiious. Please also see answer to Question 2 (v). 

(b) (i) By “ Home work ” — seeds, vegetables, poultry, and even having a 
calf for one’s own. 

(li) It was just being introduced in Bera when I left in 1924: it has yet 
Lo be introduced in Jheluni. 

(iii) At the age of 8 to 10, boys became useful to theii* parents, and they 
are taken from school. It is a moot point whether they are the better for it 
or not Too often now oven the primary-passed boy turns up his nose at 
agriculture. 

Qukhtion 24. — Attiiaotinci Oaiutati. — (d) In the Punjab, capitalists — 
colonics I cannot speak for — arc ruled out by tlie Land Alienation Act. The 
“ Junkers ” or wpiireai’chy will only add to their broad acres. Government 
has got a lot of land to dispose of. Let some of it ho given to piactical 
hoi'ticulturalists, oiigineors, on couditioiis of mechanical traction only, for the 
upkeep of a herd, oto. The Land Alienation Act does stand in the way of 
capital being put into land. 

(b) Lack of education and lack of means. Speaking of Dera and Jhelum 
(00 per cent Mohaiuedan) i know few Mohamoduns who arc not in debt 
and ft'w who can conceive that impvovomonts are possible in the traditional 
system. 

QiUiHTiON 25.-— WBUi’AUK OB IlxjiiAT. PovuiiATiON . — (</) Village life is 
appallingly dull and hrutish. That is why Jholum people, almost iu a 
spirit t)f waggislincas, sloiio their neighbours. 

With so many Indian Officers (retu'cd) in Jhelum, iL is worth trying to 
ciilist their sympathies in the matter of sanitation in villagas. When a 
village is ready to put down a pavement or some simple drainage system, 
and has partly done so Goveimment should not be too finicky in asking for 
estimatoa, etc., before giving a grant. Some trust should be reposed in the 
Deputy (JommisHiouor and District Board, that tho grant will not be mis- 
applied or wasted. 

See paragraph 442 in tlie Indian Taxation Enquiry Report, Volume 1. The 
priuciplo should he, help those who ai’e genuinely ready to help tliomselvec, 
without any such red tape. 

See what can bo dono with Ilural Oonimuiuty OounoLls and enlist tho aid 
of co-operative societies of gtwd slauding, and give selected teachers, 
particularly of communal liigli bohools, tho chance of giving lantern leotnrcs 
and general oxtonsion leoturos 

(b) Y(‘h. 1 have uu enquiry going on in Jholum at tho prosoiiL moment, 

but the mibiiike made was at tho inslancu of tho Economic Board — iu selecting 
a graduate from a town. This “ towneo ” is not m sympathy with the 
country folk. ’I’lio hotter agency for such enquiries would bio, uot a spoon- 
I'td gradunite, but a rural iwtib lalmildar candidate, witli his spurs yot to 
win, and a counti'y man by birth and breeding. 

(a) None. 1 am still hopefully journoying, with no prospects of arriving 
aiiywhoro. 

Quhhtion 26. — Statibtioh. — ( a) (i) No. Everything is recorded satis- 
factorily enough as it is iu tho Punjab. 

(ii) Under a kind rents system, which is only too common, stacks of 
information aro available in tho account books of landlords. A synopsis 
based on tho oxjiloration of such data has always seomod to mo more 
valuable than isolated crop experiments. 

(iii) Th(» oimmeration of livestock is too casually dono at present. Take 
camels, for example, in Dera : it would take weeks to count thorn properly. 
The quinquonninl enumerations should be mode a serious business properly 
supervised. 

(iv) No. 

(v) No. 

(vi) No. 
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Oral Evidence. 

46,300 The Chairman: Mr Wilson, you are Deputy CommiRsioner ol 
Jhelum in the Punjab P — Tes. 

46.301. On the first page ot your note, you point out that tlio mumber ol 

persons ’who can get to either Lynllpur College or to Pusa is necessarily 

limited What view have you formed about the usefulness of Pusa as a 

Central institution P Would you like to develop that at allP — I have been 

in backward districts and there Pusa is merely a name connoett'd with 
experiments and improvement of seeds and that kind of thing. None of my 
agriculturists have ever gone to Pusa I think, they come to Lyallpur 
occasionally. 

46.302. And you find that the reputation and prestige of Lyallpur is high 
with the cultivator? — Yes. 

46.303. Is theie a growing confidence in the advice of the Agricultural 
Department? — The Agricultural Department in Jheluln has just begun its 
operations in that district, and when 1 was in Dera Ghtizi Khan, the 
Agricultural Depaitment had hardly begun bo send their assiKtiints to 
lectuie and educate the country side. 

46.304. What are the agricultural dharactenstics of your district? — it has 
a iiverain stretch, a hill stretch and a plateau. There are a few wells, but 
the whole district depends for its cultivation on rainfall. Tho rainfall varies 
from 30 inches to 18 or so, as one goes further west from Mio Himalayas. 
The holdings are small ; the district is thickly populated. 

46,30o. So that for the most part it is a typical harani areaP — Yes, of the 
no'rthern Punjab. 

46.306. Do you feel that that class of farming has had a fair share of 
attention given to it by the Agricultural Department? — Not yet; tho Agri- 
cultural Department is beginning to take up the Northern Jbinjab in a way 
which was not the case two years ago The Agricultural Department is 
beginning to start demonstration farms, to send Agricultural Assistants 
and generally to invite my agriculturists to come to Lyallpur and sec what 
Lyallpur is doing. 

46.307. Are there any young men from that district studying in the 
College at this moment p — think there are, but T cannot say for certain; 
1 think I have got one man here, and I think I have also got another man 
in the fitters’ class 

46.308. Do you form the view that it would be possible, with profit, to 
sink many moie wells in the district? — would prefer to have the present 
wells bor^. 

46.309. Extended P — To get a bore to go to the lower stratum; there is 
scope for sinking new wells, hut there is greater scope for boring in tho 
present wells. 

46.310. Is there a very active demand amongst cultivators for sinking 
bores in the bottom of wells?— They hardly know of tho possibilitios. U 
wells were bored, 1 am sure the demand would be very keen, hocausn ilio 
benefit would be so great. 

46.311. How about the plant and personnel available for embarking on 
that work? Is that suJficient in your view? — ^We have not any plant tvt all 
at present. 

46.312. Neither plant nor personnel P— No, with the exception of con- 
tractors who come from Lyallpur and Eawalpindi and occasionally bore a 
weU at a cost of Ils.300 or so. 

46.313. On page 803, in answer to our Question 1, yon suggest tlie iorma- 
tion of an association of voluntary workers, for example, the Cliakwal 
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asHoc iiition, liM’ tho iiuprovemout of agriculture. Have you had experience 
ol atarting a society of that sort? — ^No. I niado that suggestion because iro 
aio going U) have deiiionstraticHi farms, and I thought tliat would he a veiy 
olfective way of bringing the teaolnug homo In the people in their own 
fields. 

4G,.31I. Wliat c‘la.sa of persona would, you euggost should be drawn upon 
for such an asfloei.ation P — Any agriculturists who would volunteer to work 
in ro-ojioratioii with the farm instructors ui making comparative experi- 
monte or in general working iii a.ssotnation with the deinonstration farms 
or the (‘xppriincntal sLationH. 

4(),.‘JJC. Ifl there any diireronco botwooii your sugge.stion and what the 
Oo-oporaiivo Dopartniont are carrying out in the shape of Lhoir better 
farnuag societies P — 1 have no experienoo of better fanning societies. 

Is Lho Co-oporative Department active in the Jhelum district? — 

Yes. 

4G,3J7. But you have no bettor fanning societies? — No. 

46,318. What voniacular imddlo schools arc there in the district? — There 
are many voriuicnlar middle schools in the district; f should say that, 
roughly speaking, -wo have noaily a score of thorn, but there is only one 
school that luis got anything in tho way of a piece of ground attached 
to iL with some agricultural toai'liing being given in the classes. 

46,311). And how long has the agricultural interest been awake in this 
niwUllo school? — The scliool was started, I think, about three years ago. 
but it has never made much progress. 

46.320. How do you account for that? — It is a novelty, and the land 
the school has got is about three acro.s with no facilities for watering 
the soil except from a neighbouring well, and tho Iwye themselvos in the 
middle school do not take any keen interest in agriculture unless they 
have a keen and really enthusiastic teacher to divert their interest to 
ilie field. 

46.321. Four experience of this one middle school ils distinctly dis- 
apjiointiijfj? — ^Yes, but in the boginning most experiments are rather 
disappoinbing. 

46.322. Was the teacher in charge of tho agricultural work trained 
at LyallpurP — He must have hwii. 

46,523. You .say, “ But the land is billed and watered by hired labour, 
aiwl ilu' hoys only piny at tlioir allotments, which are rwii visible to the 
iiiiinstructi'd eye”? — Yes; by that I moan to say that when I visited the 
ftcliool r asked two or throe hoys whore their allotments were and they 
could not fell mo; it looked more like an open field ratlier than pieces 
of land split up into little plots, each allotted to a boy. 

46,324. 'Win you turn to page 80/5? You sa-y “ Night schools for adult 
in the country aro usually fratida. Tho teaching is imdertakon by day 
school teachers, who are only out for extra allowancos.” Have you much 
experience upon which to found that view? — ^That is ns a result of com* 
plaints ro<!eived from the countryside. Very frequently the inspecting 
staff of tliG lOducation Department have not been in a position to deny 
the sul).sLanco of tho complainUs when I have made inquiries from them. 

46,826, Where do the complaints come from? — ^From membore of the 
Dintrict Boards, fjuihifurs, and i so on 

40,320 What do they say? — ^They say the school is not really carried 
on in the way in which the attendance roll would show, that the attendances 
are very casual .and that the school really does very little good in most 
cases. 
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46,327. Is the attendance roll faked? — I snapect it, but that, of cour,je, 
would all depend on the type of teaoher. 

46.328 Have you yourself ever walked into the class to have a look? — 
I am afraid I have not. 

46.329 You judge from your experience that the co-oporativo night 
schools are as a rule conducted on better lines? — ^Yes, because a co-operative 
night school would start if the members of tho society really wanted the 
school; whereas the night school under the District Boaivi would probably 
start liecauee the teacher wanted to have further activities. 'When a co- 
operative society has started, then we know there is a domtuul lor a 
night school in that place, and the thing to do is to hand it over to 
the District Board as soon as possible. 

46.330. Would you turn to page 806 where you give, in answer to our 
Question 4, para. (3), some facts about the expenditure on roads in tho 
district How do you account for the small amount spent as coinparod with 
the amount budgeted for? Do I understand the table aright P — Yos, that 
is so. The real reason is the inefficiency of the dietriiit enginooring staff 
in a poor district. The staff le poor, consisting of a District JOngmeer 
who gets lis.300 or Bs.360 a month, and under him tlioro is ouu Sab- 
Overseer for each tehsil] it is a matter of expenonce that when coutracts 
come up for sanction before the Board meetings, tho niombeis very rightly 
criticise them as being expensive and then the estimates again got cauvassoci 
about, and eventually at the end of the year wo find the wo'i’k Iia.s ’lot 
been given out, or, if it has been given out, it has not been done in 
the way in which it should have been done. The remedy le to improve 
the staff I ought to say that, in the neighbouring district of Shahjiur, 
where there is a wealthy District Boai*d, they have done a great deal 
in the last two or three years, but there tliey have equipped the Board 
with a most excellent staff. 

46.331. Sir Henry Lawrence Wliat prevents that remedy being ajiplietl 
hereP — We are endeavouiing to get a better District 'Rugmoer, ami to 
increase the tehsil staff. 

46.332. But what prevents it at present? — Nothing really; tho .staff 
ought to be strengthened, and it is being strongtheued. 

46.333. The Chairman- On page 807, in answer to our Quostuni (fi), 
you are talking about iaccavi loans and ^o\i say that too frequently 
advances are not devoted to the objects for which tho loans aro ma^le,. 
How far is it possible to control that condition? — ^Tliat can only be con- 
trolled by better supervasiou on the part of the tehsil agency, which in 
often a very heavily worked agency with a lot of other work to do. 

46j334. On page 808 you are recommeinding taccnvi as a means of 
financing the sinking of wells You *say: “There is not a tube well iu 
Jhelum, and only one in Dera, sunk liy a Hindu cnpitalisi.” Do you 
happen to know whether that well is successful ?— When 1 last saw it it 
was doing very well indeed. 

46,336. How deep is the well, do you know? — think about 60 or 70 foci, 

46.336. Do you happen to know the flow? — cannot say. 

46.337. Do you gather that the subsoil water in the Jhelum district 
offers opportunities for sinking tube wells on a large scale? — cannot 
say until the experiment is made 

46.338. On page 809, in answer to our Quoytion 6 (r), you say that 
the Band Alienation Act has defects which it i.s needless to go into here. 
Are those technical defects P— Minor defects; one difficulty is about dealing 
with the applications of people who are not notified os agricultural tribes 
but claim to be recognized as such. These, however, arc difficulties In 
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practice, 1 have only notoci ouo main defect, winch is a defect in the 
South-Wcatorn Punjab. 

46.339. You say* “ Jii the South-Western Punjab the peasants or 'a lot 
of the eniallcr fry have only exchanged servitudes. The ‘ gombeen ’ 
man has boon told ‘ Haude off the laud,’ but there is tlio Mahommedan 
equiro or junker in niaiiy of whom the passing of the Land Alienation 
Act has bred a jiorfect pas.sion for consolidating large estates, buying up 
cheaply or simjily apiiwipriating Naboth’s vineyards, and creating a vast 
laudlGsK proletariat.” What is the largest estate of that sort which you can 
think off Are there many largo estates ? — There are many large estates 
in Dera Clhniii Khan, hut they were already large before the passing of 
the Laud Aliouation Act; bhoy liavo hoen increased after the passing 
of the Aet, and J think I can quote instances where in some cases they 
havo been doublcnl. 

46.340. is that prcx'oss going on to-day P — It was going on till the time 
1 was in Bora Glui!!] Khan, hut 1 fancy that the pace has slackened of 
late. 

40.341. If the Laud Alienation Act wore ropeiilod tfr-inorow, would the 
precosH he arrested P — No; but there would ho another eoinpctibor in the 
field, and the v(>n<lor.s would find that they would get a bettor bargain for 
the land wliii'h they wisliod to sell to moot any o^f their necessities; this 
laud goes eheaply at presout, and those “ engrossing ” landlords are not 
” improving ” UuKllords. 

•IG,34y Oil page HJ2, iu nii.swcM* to our Question 13 (it)i ytni “The 
Deputy Oonnnihh.i'ouer is never, or vcn*y rarely, an export on agricultural 
pi'oliloms, hut he lia« his interest always riveW to agriculture.” Is it 
your view that momlwrs of your Sorvico in ilio Punjab regard themselves, 
broadly speaking, as responsible for the economic advancement of the 
piHipIoP — Yes, it is the foundation of their work; I mean oriminal work 
ought to lesson as a rule if the economic coiiditiena of the people are 
hottorod. 

46.343. Arc you the Chairman of the District Board P — ^Yes 

46.344. Do you notice any movement in favour of a noii-offioial Chairman? 
— I havo just had a now Bojird olooted, and I put the matter to the 
membors the other day and they woi'o not for it, as a matter oH fact, in 
uiysnmll District Board, the rulos do awit allow a nou-ofTicial Ohairniun to 
bo appointed. 

4t5,3UT *S'/r lln\v\i Litwivtin ' In any (h.strictP — Tho Govornmont rules 
are, I think, that In District Boards in which 7& per cent, of tho members 
lire eleeted, the District Board on their option can apply for a non-ofiicml 
Ohiiirinaii, but wlieixi the olootod percentage is less than 76, then Govern- 
ment for tho pi'issont has not given tliem that option, 

40.346. The (Uuiirmitni On page 816, in answer to our QiieRtien 17 (r), 
you give it as your view that there is a future before the lac industry in 
JholumP- J think so; it is one of tho things tho AgrieulLurul Deparbineut 
proposes sliortly to take up. 

40.347. Is Ihore any lac cultivation at the moment ? — 'No. 

40.348. How about serioultuvoP — I havo no expononce of sericulture. 

40.349. Would tliero bo oasto diflficultie.s in connection with any extension 
iu poultry farming? — ^Nono at all; ii. good doal of poultry farming already 
goe.s on in the scattered hamlets in Jliolum. Villages are not compact there 
they arc ixiattered into a lot of liaiulets. 

40,360. What market do they supply? — Tho railway, Giijarkhan and 
Rnwalpmdi. 
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46,351, Is anybody interested in the improvement of the strains of fowls P 
— There is a Oamel Specialist who has got a. piece of ground near Lahore 
for the improvement of poultry strains lu the Punjab 

46,352 Is he woiking at all in JheluinP — The fowls are kept iii the Camel 
Specaalist’s compound ab Sohawa, and work is being done bhore. 

40,353. In answer to Question 20 (a), on pagei 817, yon wiy : “The 
market at Jhclum only began to flourish when it wa,s taken out of octroi 
limits and placed on the Grand Trunk Jload ” What do you think was 
the obstruction to business before the market was romovod? — It was 
inaccessible in the town with its naiuow streets and it usually gob flooded 
in the summer for weeks on end. 

46,364. Who looks after the marketing when it is outside the octroi 
limits? — ^Tlieie is a private association of Jheliim inorehants. 

46,356 Is there a wall round the market? — Yes 

46.366. And the association presumably employs watchmen to prevent 
theft? — They do, but I am afraid they do not employ any swoepoi’H and 
tKi^hn to keep the place clean; they employ wale-hnieu; I have not heard of 
any burglaries there. 

46.367. But the writ of the Municipal Council, if such there be, would not 
run in the market under those conditions P — No. 

46,368 Ought not some provision to bo made for keopiug a marki't <if 
that sort clean ? — Efforts are being made now, but tho market poo])lo them- 
selves will not do anything bevond completing the well they are sinking, 
and the Municipality, being itself very poor, foelh roluotaut to spend money 
upon a Bite and a concern that has robbed its town pr(>i>cr of a groat part 
of its trade, 

46,359 But ought not the market committee to receive official 
recognition and have laid upon it the duty of preserving older and cleanli- 
ness within the market limits? — ^Yes, even now the Municipality can insist 
upon the market being kept clean and in order under the provisions of 
the Municipal Act, 

46.360. It IS within their territorial jurisdiction P — Yos, but beyond the 
octroi limits. 

46.361. But I should have thought that if the Municipal Council felt a 
little aggrieved at the removal of tho market from within tho municipal 
boundary, uothing would give the Oonnoil more satisfaction than to insist 
Upon the market committee spending enough to keep the market clean? — 
Most of the Municipal Commissioners concerned have big; interests in that 
very market. 

46.362. And that makes them broader minded in that matter? — ^Yes. 

46.363. Sir James MacKenna . You complain of tho bad quality of District 
Board Engineers that you get in a district like Jholum, Arc District 
Board Engineeis in this Piovince recruited by the District Boards, or have 
yon a separate service of District EuginoorsP — No, they are recruited by 
the Boards. 

46.364. Do you think it would be a» good idea to havei a ix>gular service 
under the Ministry of Local Self-€lovernment P—Tes, it would give the 
District Engineer some esyrtt de corps, some status to stand on, and wc 
would be able to get better men. 

46,366, I understand that policy has been taken up in Madras since tho 
introduction of the Deforms. On page 808 you givjo, as one of tho reasons 
for agricultural indebtedness, tlus, namely “the office of Icumharda/r in 
non-canal tracts.” Would you explain that?— My experience both in Dera 
and Jheium is that all my lartibardars get very little in the way of emolu- 
ments in the course of a year ; often the sums are very trivial, being under 
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Jla. 10, and they get into debt. When I have inquired from them as to how 
they had eonibr.Kdetl line dolits, tho reply asuiiUy was that it was due to 
caroleasiiess in handling Oovernmeiit money, and the necessity of paying in 
the land revenue into the tahsil, and generally the burden put on the 
ItnnlKirdar resiiltn in lun gofcting unto debt. 

40,i}00. That IS tlu' cause of agricultural indobtcdnoss in the particular 
ease? 'In those two districts, fto far as the lambardiint are concerned, they 
are in dob! ; that is not the ease in tho bigger colonies. 

4(j,*J()7. On pagc‘ MIU you .say “Olives were put down by an enthusiast 
on a .small grant many yoaxn ago, Imt the forest people saw to it that they 
w<'r(‘ I'UincMl. W hat proeoas ol dostruotion did the JTnrost Department 
imlulgi' in H— There is this Rakh Gandhahi, which is about 2,000 ft. high, 
a very I’ortile stri'teh of about aOO .acres, with a stream flowing through it; 
the olives wore plantotl on, I think, a stretch of ,10 acres, hut it so happens 
that the foi’est ranger and other forest subordinates have tlioir quarters 
in this and Ibej objoetod to another eonipaiiy, as [ think it was, 

(ioining in and taking a piece of tho most valuablo grassing ground in tho 
rakh. Otherwise tho olives might liavo boon sneeessful, I behove that is 
the fact, and that i.s why I put it in my note 

40,1i()R.^ Pro/essoi' (taiujulrc : t)ii ]nige 805, you make reference id the JRiurul 
Community Council; do yon (‘oiiHider that this organisation has a promis- 
ing future in your dustncLF— It has yet to ho seen; the organisation has 
just l)i‘gun; nothing hu.s been done yet, but wo hope that in connection, 
first of all, with a scIkmuo of tho Punjab Go.verninonb called intensivo zaiU, 
wo shall get the orgamsatioii to start with regard to sanitation, extension 
of aidulfb education, and tho objects o.f the Tlural Ooimnunity Ooniicil. 

40,109. Do you see signs of the villagers taking a live interest in this 
Council? — It really has n.O't begun yet, but I think there is a possibility 
for it, oven in a faction-riddon place like Jholuin, if concentratwl work 
is done in a particular zail and tho conscious ness of the people is awakened, 
You cannot w.akon a district straight away, you have to make a small 
beginning; T think even in Jheluni there is scope for Tlural Community 
(’ounoil work. 

46^370. Dp you think you will bo able to enlist the sympathy of tho 
retired soldiers and pensioners? — think so, i-ertainly in regard to improved 
saniitation; they have sccmi the world and they know that improvomeuts are 
possible in the .dirty state of villages. 

4(5,171. Do you find that tlu> standard of living and social outlook of 
]K>UHioner.s and men who liavi* had military training are superior to that 
of the other villagers? — ^Deiddeclly. 

4(5,17*2.. On page 80.5, yen reior to dry gram oultivation, and say that m 
recent years it has iw'hicvod groat popularity. Who took the initiative 
in this (I'irootion? — T do not know; I think it began in tho light loam, 
and oven in the sandy tracts in tlio Mianwali district; but I do not know 
who took the initiative. 

40,171. Jt is not the result of dopartmcntnl activities? — I would not like 
to say it was not, but I really do nob know. 

4(3,374. On page 806, you suggosi tJiat the Agiuoulbuial Service should 
keep the head of tho dustricL informed about departmental activities. What 
is tho present situaliou? Aro you not in touch with the Agricultural and 
Veterinary DepartinontsP — 1 am in touch with thoni, but 1 would hko 
Boiueihing more in the way of monthly or quarterly conforencoa with the 
Agricultural Department, (die Veterinary Department and tho Co-operative 
Department, just to discuss what has been done, what <l]fiicnTtieB aio being 
experienc'd, and pcrlinp.s what the Deputy Commissioner could do to assist 
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the departments. At present I think the departments, particularly the 
Agricultural Department, are inclined to look more to the Deputy Director 
in Rairalpiudi than to the Deputy Commissioner, "v^ho, after nil, is the 
neighbour of the local representative of the Agricultural Department and 
is always living next to him. 

46.375. Does the Deputy Director of Agriculture never call on you and 
discuss pioblems of agriculture with yo^uP — He does, when the Minister 
comes, and occasionally on other occasions throughout the year. 

46.376. Tou say that Jhelum has over 10,000 pensioners What do they 
do after they retire from the service P Do they take to agriculture or 
stock-breeding or anything of the sort? — ^It is a very difficult problem; they 
have got nothing to do; they look after their small holdings They often 
have very little to live upon, and the demobilisation in recent years has 
made the problem in the Jhelum district a very difficult one. 

46.377. You say that the Land Alienatio'n Act has created a vast landless 
proletariat, could you tell us whether that Act has increased the number 
of agriculturist moneylenders P — ^There were no agiiculturist moneylenders 
in Dera and Jhelum, as far as I know, the only agriculturist who finances 
the h>nim or does anything of that sort is the wetlhJy retired Indian Officer. 
1 have not much experience of that, in fact, I have come across very few 
agriculturist moneylenders. 

46.378. I understand the problem of fragmentation of holdings is not 
very serious as yet in your district? — ^It is serious enough, because we follow 
custom or Mahommedan law, and by that law fragmentation is bound to 
go on. 

46,379 On page 812, you say the Civil Veterinary Department should 
be under the Direction of Agriculture, and then in the nexrt sentence you 
say that the two departments are too much at cross purposes at times. 
Have you any knowledge of such conflicts between the two departments? — 
W© have had a cattle-breeding scheme m the Jhelum district which has 
been run in the past by the Veterinary Department, and I have seen 
representatives of both departments discussing with some acrimony the 
future of this cattle-breeding scheme and who should really have charge 
of it. It was quite friendly, but there was a certain amount of oppo^tion 
between the two departments. 

46.380. How would you obviate that difficulty? — 1. have not thought ahoub 
it, but I think that if yAu had at the head of the Veterinary and Aricul- 
tnral Departments the Director of Agriculture, and the two departments 
working on their own lines, but under one controlling authoiity, it might 
bo a good thing. 

46.381. Tou would not like to see the two departments separated? — The 
Veterinary and Agricultural Departments ai-e separated at present 

46.382. Do you want the CSvil Veterinary Department separated from 
the Agricultural Department? — ^No, I like them to he together, because 
after all, the cattle problem is a part of the general question of the develop- 
ment of the land, and the two departments should work for one and the 
same object. 

46.383. The most promising breed on the other side of the Jhelum is the 
Dhanni breed, is it not? — ^Tes, that is so. 

46.384. Has any work been done to improve that breed? — The Distiict 
Board has purchased its own stud bulls, about 26 in number; we have also 
got ahoub 60 stipendiary bulls which are at the disposal either of co-opera- 
tive societies, or of men interested in the bull who will attend to it and its 
services. 
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46,386 Do you find that the members of the District Board ao-’e keen 
in the matter of cattle-breeding P — They are keen, because they love their 
bulla , they liave no love for horses, as was the case in Dexa. 

46.386. So there is a demand for good Dhanni breed hullsP — ^Yes, because 
they sell their young stock in the canal colonies like Lyallpur, where it is 
not profitable to try and breed cattle. 

46.387. On page 815 you say that silos are needed in Jhelumj have 
any experiments been made in that direction P — ^That, again, is another 
future venture of the Agricultural Department, it should be simple silage, 
nothing very elaborate. Nothing has been done 

46.388. Oin page 818, you make the very interesting remark that better 
living societies are very popular nowadays, the object being the diminuation 
of extravagant customs and expenditure. Is that right, that better-living 
societies are very popular P — That has been mistyped, what I ought to have 
said IS that in the past year they have been very popular with the Sub- 
Inspectors of the Co-operative Department 

46.389. Mr. Calveit. Is it sometimes the case that the popularity with 
tlie Sub-Inapeotor is reflected in a little case in the criminal court later 
on? — Yes; there was a case when one of the societies was being founded; 
the Sub-Inspcctor went round and asked the proposed members to put their 
thumbmarks on an agreement that they would abide by the rules. One 
gentleman was putting his thuuibmark on when his neighbour said to him : 
“ That is all very well, but you have just got your marriage over, and it 
is your turn to do your share in marriage expenditure.” That resulted in 
a broken head and a broken wrist. 

46.390. Have you ever been at Lyallpur before P — came here in 1913 with 
a crowd of Baluchis from Dera Ghazi l^an. 

46.391. And took Lhem over the form? — Yea. 

46.392. Is there much similarity between the local agricultural conditions 
in Lyallpur and JhelumP — know very little about Lyallpur, but our con- 
ditions are these • we have got small holdings except in Ohakwal, and the 
system there on the haram lauds, which are our main lands with the excep- 
tion of well lands scattered along the riverain, is the two years’ course ; you 
get a spring crop and then an autumn crop, then the land lies fallow for 
the year, and then the same thing again That is the general custom upon 
mavra lands, which, I suppose, in Jhelum constitute about 80 per cent, of 
the cultivated lands in the district; there is no double cropping, 

46.393. It IS mostly a shallow, rocky soil, is it not? — ^No, it is a soft, nice 
loam in Qhakwal; in the khadar, i e., broken, ravine lamd, the land has 
been made largely by putting up himds and collecting tbe detritus in the 
hills, by putting up stout or earthwork Vwnds. In the Thai, the soil has been 
ruined by the Salt Range infiltration. 

46,394 You have special local difficulties in Jhelum? — ^Yes, particularly 
this khadar broken laud and the absence of any plateau. Lyallpur is one 
vast plain; Jhelum has only two small plateaus; the Find Dadan Khan 
tehsil has one plateau, the Thai, which is largely barren, and Chakwal is a 
broken plateau. 

46.396, Do you know how the cattle-breeding societies are doing in 
JhelumP — They are only in Ohakwal at present; I hope they are doing well, 
because the Co-operative Inspector has been transferred and the new man 
18 taking an interest in it. I have asked the co-operative societies to do 
their best to look after the cows; but the Qovei'nment give a bull or a tup, 
and ask tbe society to do something in the way of selecting females. 

46.396. What about sheephreoding in Jhelnjn? — ^I think there is a future 
for sheepbreeding in Jhelum, because we have got onr hills, we have got 
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OUI' gra&ses 2,000 feet up m the /a/Jia. After all, in Jhelum there are, I 
think, about tiro lakhs of acres under the Forest Department which produce 
poor fuel, f.orae grazing, some grass-cutting, but when you have the possi- 
bility of giving sunimeiing to your sheep on the hills, I think something 
could be done in Jhelum. A society has been started in the plains, a rural 
societj'; I do not think it has done much. 

46.397. Is the Merino cross becoming popular P — ^We have not got one. 

46.398. Yo-ui big difficulty is the fear of fodder famine? — ^It is a menace 
Mways in Jhelum^ 

46.399. Can you see any way of avoiding that? — ^Better conservation of 
fodder, chopping fodder, having silos for millets. We have got a lot of 
millet in Jhelum. When the piueh comes, the rakhs should be opened 
generously for grass-cutting, if you cannot allow glazing 

46.400. Ml Konuit For how long have you been the Chairman of your 
Distnct Board? — years. 

46.401. You say the percentage of net income spent on loads by your 
District Board was 4-9 in 1924 25, and 7 6 in 1925-26 ? — ^Yes, 

46.402. You say that the state of affairs is very unsatisfactory, which 
means that the roads are bad because your finances are bad? — The roads 
will always be bad in Jhelum because we have such a broken, rugged country ; 
hut I admit that no improvements has been made in tlie past two years, 
because, haimg got rid of one inefficient engineer, I have been unlucky 
enough to get a worse one. 

46.403. Do you mean to say that if you have a good engineer but the same 
state of finances, you would be able to do considerably better? — ^Yes, 
decidedly , 1 think with a good engineer and with a little better staff m the 
field, our budget for the roads could be spent and spent with profit. One 
does not want to spend it ineffectively We budget the amount at present, 
but we do not spend it. 

46.404. Is there any such thing as a tax on wells in your district or in 
this Province? — ^No, there is no specific tax, wells are assessed to a well 
rate, which, may be in the form of abiana, as it is called, or in the form of 
an enhanced assessment, but there is no specific tax on wells. 

46.405. If a man sinks a well for the improvement of agriculture, there is 
a sort of enhanced assessment ? — the tract is under a fixed assessment, 
automatically no assessment can be imposed upon the well until the next 
settlement, but if the tract is under a fluctuating assessment, a protective 
lease is given to the sinker of the well, which enables him to pay at the old 
dry rate for twenty years. 

46.406. Do you not think that an enhanced assessment on a man who 
sinks wells is nothing but a tax on his improvements.? — There is not any 
enhanced assessment. As I tried to explain, if a man sinks a well in a 
tract that is under a fixed assessment, until the settlement comes no 
additional land revenue is put upon that well, and at settlement even, if 
sufficient period has not passed to allow the sinker of the well to recoup 
himself for his expenditure, a protective lease is given for a little period 
even after the new settlement ; and if there is a fluctuating land revenue 
rate on the countryside, the sinker of the well will not pay the cTiaki or 
well rate ; he will go on paying the old dry rate for a period that is fixed 
by Government. So that the well after being sunk does not pay any 
enhanced rate for a period, which is usually twenty/ years, by which time it 
IS considered that he has got a return for his capital. 

46.407. Is there any complaint in this Province that the incidence of 
ordinary land revenue is one of the causes of agricultural indebtedness? — 
No. I was asked last year to repoit ou the prospects of getting canal water 
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through the tehsil Pmcl Dadan by a, hydro-electric scheme that 
Goverumenb is considering, and one of the questions I had to put to my 
people was, would they be prepared to pay Rs.8 abiana on what is not good 
land. They said they would willingly pay Rs.8 per acrd ahtana if they only 
got the priceless boon of canal water. 

46.408 On page S19, with reference to the Board of Economic Enquiry, 
you say the “ townee,” or the spoon-fed graduate, is not the proper agent 
for conducting this enquiry, but the Naih Tahsildar candidate is the proper 
man. Should this sort of enqumy be conducted, by you, by the revenue 
ohicial or by an independent man trained in economics P — It is hard to say , 
I can only judge from my own experience My man at present comes from 
a town, and I admit I gave him a difficult village to do, but it was an 
interesting village, he has always been at sea, and I have often felt that 
if I had a Naih Tahsildar candidate, the two or three months that are wasted 
in trying to introduce a man to the system of land revenue records in order 
that he should get his facts about the village would have been saved 

46.409 Is tlie Tahsildar necessarily a man with a rural outlook? — I think 
so, because his whole business is with the rural people. 

46.410. Alter he gets inu) the service p — ^Y ea. 

46.411. My ItohcrU . With regard to crop-cutting experiments, I notice 
you say it would he quite easy to get recoids from landlords’ books and so on, 
without resorting to these crop-cutting experiments Do you think that 
would cover the whole of the two districts of which you have experience P — 
want the two things side by side, the cix>p experiments and the dhanwat^s 
accounts. I was merely referring to my own efforts in Bera Ghazi Khan to 
get some accurate and fair yield; I found in going through the dJianwai*s 
accounts in baiat-taking areas that one did get a volume of data from which 
one got a synopsis that was helpful. 

46.412. And quite reliable? — Not quite reliable, but very helpful 

46.413. As regards your problems in Jhelum, do you think that an engineer 
with irrigation experience to survey and improve your mngation systems 
would be of great benefit to you? — We would welcome some engineer lent to 
the district in connection with the Lifts Department of the present Minister 
for Agriculture. We have no canal irrigation in Jhelum at present. 

46,414 Would you regard that as one of the biggest things you could do 
in your district at present? — May I ask what his function would be? 

46,416. To help in improving the systems you have there. You have a 
number of systems of irrigation run by the cultivators themselves and some 
not developed at all? — 'We have only o few wells in the distiictj the rest is 
all bar am. 

46,416. Hill streams? — ^Yes, there are 'hill streams issuing from the Salt 
Range that do nothing but damage; the water is sweet at the source, and it 
has often sti uck me, and I liave made the suggestion to Government, that an 
engineer might be deputed for three months to see whether he could not 
flume those streams in order to get the sweet water into the plains At the 
same time, another scope for an engineer would be in the Chakmal tehsil to 
sec what is possible in the way of damming the hill torreut streams we have 
there in. order to shamilatf or grazing grounds, brought under good 
pasture. 

46,417 Sir Henry Lawrence : On page 816 you say ‘ Olives were put 
down by an enthusiast on a small grant many years ago, but the forest people 
saw to it that they were ruined.” What do you suggest was behind their 
objection P — ^It was the Forest Ranger’s work, he had his own cattle there, 
and he did not want any strangers coming in to a very fertile piece of land 
which was of value to him. 
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46j41S. You do not suggest that the Forest Department had any policy 
'which -was interfered with by olive cultivation P — No, they were hoodwinked 
by their own subordinates. 

40,419. What was done to ruin the olives? — ^This experiment failed in 1917, 
I believe ; whether the olives were cut, oi whether the water was diverted 
from them, or what was done, I do not know, it was before my time; but 
I know the experiment failed, and the local people say with certainty that it 
was due to opposition on the part of the local foiest people. 

46,420 But for that opposition, do you think the olive experiment would 
have succeeded? — I am not an expert on olive cultivation, but I ancn sure 
that on that same patch of ground there is a great opportunity for a 
magnificent fruit farm, there were 200 acres 2,000 feet above sea level 

46.421. Is this in the Jhelum district? — Yes. 

46.422. Mr. Barron' It is rather an out-of-the-way spot, is it not? — ^It is 
only ten miles from the Khewra railway head. 

46.423. Sir Heniy Lavuicnce Do you know anything of the success or 
failure of ohve cultivation over the border in Kashmir? — No 

46.424. Aie there wild olivee growing in Jhelum? — I believe fhere aie. 

46.425. Ton were in Dera Ghazi Khan for some considerable time? — ^Yes, 
10 years. 

46,426 Is there any egret farming done by the Mohanas or local fishermen 
there? — Yes 

46.427. I do not think you have mentioned egi'et farming m your note? — • 
No, I have not; there are two farms that I know of. 

46.428. Can you tell us anything about that industry? — ^The feathers are 
sold to the merchants, the Sukkur people I think. I believe it is a profitable 
industry, the farms are not at all on a large scale, the feathers go down to 
Sukkur ; where they go after that I do not know. 

46,429 Have yon ever visited a farm of that kind?— I saw the farm on the 
borders of Rajunpnr, close to Sind, when I happened to be touring tliere 

46,430. Is there any cruelty in the breeding of those birds ? — ^I have always 
understood the only cruelty was the actual extraction of the feathers 

46,431 Is that cruel ? — I do not know ; I cannot say whether it is a very 
violent pain. 

46.432. Feathers are extracted from ostriches, are they not? — ^Yes. 

46.433. Is that cruel ? — I cannot say 

46.434. Is there any difference between an egret farm and an ostrich farm 
with regard to the cruelty in the extraction of feathers? — I cannot say at 
all; I have not seen feathers extracted from egrets, and I know naxhiui; about 
ostrich farming. 

46.435. You do not know that the egret moults its feathers and the feathers 
aie extracted at the period of moult? — •! did not know that 

46.436. On page 808 you say that the “ Chvil Courts in the Punjab, which 
b^r the bulk of the money suits, are largely staffed by kinsfolk and friends 
of the moneylending and shopkeeping classes ’’ Is the suggestion that justice 
is not don© to the agrioultunstP— I would na« go so far as that, I simply 
point out that with regard to lealisations, when applications are made by 
tiw co-operative societies in Jhelum, there have been one or two courts in 
which difficulties have been put unnecessarily in the way of the Sub-Inspecrtor ; 
I do not thinfc^ the help that one thought one might invite from the Court 
m the way of justice and fairness is always given' when application is made 
for realisation of money in liquidation cases or other oases 

Mr. IF. Jf. TFilaon. 
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46j437. Is the inference to be drawn from joar statement liere tliat you 
wish, to see the staff of these Oourts recruited from the agncultiural popula- 
tion P — ^Yes, I think so , the Oourts are dealing with agriculturists and their 
debts, and it seems only fair that the judicial staff should have a sufficient 
percentage of agriculturists on the Bench. 

46,43S. Is it the policy of Government to follow the suggestion you have 
madeP — 1 do not know about the policy of Government; in districts we simply 
get the Sub- Judges that are sent to us. 

46.439. Hasi not the policy of Government in this matter been debated in 
the Legislative OouncifP — I think it has. 

46.440. You do not read those debates? — Not habitually. 

46.441. ‘Is it a further inference to be drawn from your remarks that you 
consider the Oivil Court is unsuitable to such a district as Bera Ghazi Khan? 
— I have no experience of civil work, my work is criminal and revenue, but 
in Dera Ghazi Khan, as a matter of fact, we had the old prga system which 
often solves very difficult cases which would otherwise be difficult of solution 
under the piocesses of the ordinary law, whether cavil or criminal 

46.442. Is the piga system applied to disputes between Hindus and 
Mahommedians in matters of money.? — Never, I think, in my exprience. 

46.443. Can it be so applied? — ^Yes, if the executive authorities thought fit 
to appoint such a girga, but it is not the policy to appoint a jirga in Dera 
G-hazi Kian or anywhere else to deal with money suits between moneylenders 
and agriculturists. 

46.444. The jnga is confined to matters of bloodshed? — ^Bloodshed, women, 
land occasionally, dacoity, and fights. 

46.445. Sir Qanga JRam, There 'are tube wells sunk in Ranj’anpur tehsil^ 
— I believe there is another one in Rajanpur, but I do not think it has 
worked. 

46.446. The owner came to me for advice, he said it did not work, why 
did not it work? — used rotten material that he had got from a scrap 
heap. 

46.447. He sank a tube well, was it not done through the Agricultural 
Department? — ^No, there are two wells, there is Dharm Ohand’s in the 
Dera Ghazi Khan iehul which from the first worked very well, and there 
IS this other tube well near Rajanpur which has never worked to my 
knowledge, because the whole of the material was rotten. - 

46.448. He did that work himself he did not do it through the Agri- 
cultural Department? — ^No, both the wells were sunk on the initiative of 
these two capitalist Hindus. 

46.449. Have wells been tried in the kaUar land of the basin of the 
IndnsP — No, beoause there is such a tremendous flood in the summer that 
the whole thing becomes one sheet of water. 

46.460. Under the scheme in 1911, when at the request of Sir Louis 
Dane, you made a report about pumping from the Indus, in order to 
get a perennial supply for Dera Ghazi Khan, nothing has been done? — 
Nothing has been done, that scheme died an easy death, I think. 

46.461. In your opinion, are thiese inundation canals suffici^t for the 
district, or can they be enlarged? — ^They are quite sufficient; the great 
thing about inundation canals is that if you can get cold weather supply, 
V all means try to get it, and do not refuse a cold weather supply to 
cultivators on the ground that your canal wants clearing or repairing. 

4)6,462. I am told that the duty on those inundation canals is very small, 
because sufficient control is not kept on the water, is that so? — That is 
so, the tduty is very low. 
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4d.453. Wliy IS that so? Will not the Oanal Department keep a good 
control over the outlets and so forth?— There is a great deal of laud, very 
few cultivators and uncertaiu supplies; when the river goes down, you may 
Lave the canal practically dry for two weeks or more. 

46.454. And they do not do any pumping from the river or canals? — 
Pumping from the rivers cannot he done in the summer ; the whole thing 
is too nncertain. 

46.455. You are aware of this scheme in connection with the Jalalpur 
Oanal? — I am. 

46.466 They applied to me saying they would be prepared to pay Rs 10 

an acie, although of coursei in the scheme we have only put down Rs. 7? — 
Yes. ' ^ 

46.467. Do you think Rs.lO would not be too high, that they would 
gladly pay Rs.lO? Will that land stand so much as that? — I should 
not like to say; I am sure they would pay Rs 8, and in the hope of 
getting canal vater they would say they would pay Rs.lO per acre, hut 
I think Rs.lO would pinch the cultivator. 

46.458. In the event of that canal being constructed, what would be 
the lucrease in revenue? Would you not double or treble the land 
revenue? — Yes, in the tract for which the canals are proposed at the next 
settlement, a heavy reduction in land revenue will be necessary 

46.459. That os if the canal is not constructed ? — ^Yes 

46,460 But if the canal is constructed, would you double the revenue ? — 
I cannot say; there le bound to he a large increase m land revenue apart 
from nbirma. 

46.461. Has no one advised you about the reclamation of ravines in the 
Jhelum district? There is a machine for terracing it; has that been 
tried? — No, but I do not know quite what you mean by reclamation of 
ravines. 

46.462. By terracing it? — Our ravines are very abrupt and rugged, and 
where terracing has been possible the cultivators have made wonderful 
works of stone in the moat uuhkely places; I have myself seen terracing 
being done on stony soil that I would have thought was not worth a 
penny, but gradually the soil is forming, that has been done by local 
initiative. 

46.463. You are not aware of any machine to do it? — ^No. 

46.464. Do you not think that instead of giving taccavi direct for the 
construction of wells, in which case the money is not economically spent, 
Government should construct the wells and charge 4 or 6 per cent ? — ^If 
Government would do that, I think that would be all the better, particu- 
larly in regard to bigger works. 

46,466. At present, the whole of the taccavi does not reach the apphoant; 
there is a certain amount of leakage on the way ? — 1 am afraid there is. 

46,466. What is the difference between harani land revenue and clwhi 
in your district ? — JBarani is usually a rupee an acre, while chahi is double 
that or a httle more 

46.467 How many acres does a well command? — ^Very little, I think my 
wells throughout the district only co'nimaiwi, say, 4 acres, the water is 
often deep. I ought to say I think the haranz rates are more; the rnaira 
(harani) rate is about Rs.1-4-0, and the chahz rate is probably on the 
average double that. 

46.468. You have not thought of starting myraholams cultivation in your 
district? There is an enormous export of that to America. Do you call 
it hari or jiingli? It grows wild? — have not heard of that. 

3/i. Tr if, Wilson. 
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46.469. You speak ot trouble with regard to District Board Engineers, 
would you support the idea of creating a service of District Board En- 
gineers throughout the PunjahP — ^Yes. 

46.470. Wo 1 ecommended that, hut there was opposition because some 
Deputy Commissioner wanted to have the appointment and everything in 
his own hands? — I think those Deputy Commissioners, judging from my 
experience, were very foolish. 

46.471. Sir Thomas Middleton : I judge from your precis that you have 
given special attention to animal husbandry. What more can be done 
for the camel than is now being done? You point out, I think, that more 
work on surra is necessary? — I think the camel in the Punjab is gradually 
being eliminated by the extension of canals, it cannot flourish in a humid 
climate, so far as I know. I would like to have an assistant in the surra 
laboratory; since Major Oi’osse left the laboratory four years ago, the 
assistant has been working by himself, I do not think he is the type of man 
who can go to Mnktesar and other places and put the results of his work 
before Bio-chemists, Botanists or Entomologists in ordei to enable him to 
work on really effective lines. At present, he is tiying to show bow long 
an aitificially infected tick can give surra without having any food, it 
is very interesting, but I feel one does want a proper man in charge of 
this laboratory, if there is going to he really effective research. 

46,473. Is there anything else that suggests itself to you that we might 
do to assist the camel? — ^No I think surra might be more adequately 
investigated, and as for the camel, he is being extruded from the Punjab 
proper He used to flourish in this area at Lyallpur when it was a vast 
bar, but now it is a vast tract of canal irrigated land. 

46,473. Yon give us a very graphic descriptiO'n of the Dhanni aaxd Hisear 
breeds, the former being described as sturdy breedy bullocks, and the latter 
as great leggy creatures. What is the characteristic of the Dajil? — ^They are 
a little heavier animals than the Dhanni, hut appertaining more to the 
stocky Dhanni than to the very big leggy Hissar animals. 

46,474- You *say that the cows of the Dhanni breed are xmiversally 
neglected ? — ^Yes. 

46.475. I think you describe them as miserable animals, while the bulls 
“ walk the pasture in kingly flashing coats ” How can such fine animals 
have been the *progeny of poor dams? Is it not proof that the cows are 
good if they are properly treated? — Yos, if the co'Ws are propeily treated, 
one hopes that the cows will again get the honour that is due to them, 
but at present the cows are very very miserable specimens, but, as you 
saj, the cows must have something in them to have been the dams of 
these bulls. 

46.476. Your attention has been directed to getting some method of 
selection adopted for the cows that are to be mated with the District Board 
bulls ? — 1 have asked the co-operative breeding societies to concentrate on 
the selection of the dams for breeding. 

46.477. Do the hills in the Salt Hange to which you refer afford good 
sheep pasturage? Are the sheep there at present of a good type? — Yes, 
there are a good many sheep in the hills, but not of good type. 

46.478. Mr. Calvert : Is that the Dumba sheep ? — ’No. There are more 
sheep than goats in the Salt Hange, I think. 

46.479. Sir Thomas Middleton • Your view is that the demonstration farm 
should always^ do some experimental work? — Yes 

46.480. You feel that there are so many problems to be tackled in the 
Punjab that they cannot be centralised, and that each manager ci a 
demonstration form should have some experimental work in view? — ^Yes, 
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with reference to the soil and climate of the place in which he has hia 
demonstration, faim, that would make it a more lively institutionj I 
thinkj than it wO'Uld be if it were simply an educational institution saying, 
" have got this thing and you must follow it,” there heiJig no room 
foi experiment locally. 

46.481. Yon differentiate between agricultural education and education 
for agriculturifrts, and I take it from your remarks on general education 
that your view is that much more should he done through the medium 
of the vernaculai for the instruction of agriculturists p — I n the countryside 
all the education, even nowadays, is through the vernacular; English 
schools are just springing up. 

46.482. You think much more use should be made of the vernacular 
in giving instruction of the kind that is required by the agriculturist P — 
Yes, 

46.483. That is what you are arguing for? — Yes, there should be more 
rural education having reference to the every-day pi-oblems that crop 
up m the life of a farmer’s son or of a farmer. 

46.484. Yon point out as regards education m English that when a 
hoy goes to a college, unless it is to an agricultural college, he is even 
more lost to agriculture than a soldier is? — ^Yes. 

46.485. On page 807, with reference to long term credit, you emphasise 
the point that the instalments should not be spread out over au excessive 
period. What would you consider an excessive period? Is twenty years ex- 
cessive? — It depends largely upon whether the improvement is a visible 
improvement still functioning. 

46.486. Take the ease of a well? — ^I should think: fifteen years ought to be 
the limit, it should be from twelve to fifteen years. 

46.487. Mk Barron. When you say that the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment should be placed under the Director of Agriculture, what 'kind 

a Director are you thinking of? You know of course that the Civil 
Veterinary Department is at present under the Director of Agriculture? 
^I did not know that; I thought the departments were working separately, 

46.488. Are you thinking of a Director who would be neither an officer 
of the Veterinary Department nor of the Agricultural Department but an 
outside officer co-ordinating the two departments? Is that what you 
are thinking o£P— No, I was only thinking that as the Veterinary and the 
Agricultural Departments have one and the same object, getemg out 
of the land as much as possible, there might be one general Dilator,' 
whether he were a co-ordinating officer or an agricultural expert. 

46,489-90. The Chakwal teUil is, I think, tlie centre for the Dhaaini breed? 
— Yes. 

46,491. And is not the difficulty there that the people, owing to the 
difference in value between a bullock and a cow, will not feed the female 
properly when she is young?— That is largely the difficulty, a trade is 
done in bullocks, the bullocks are profitable, they are sold to the colonies 
and all the milk and care is given to the bullock; the heifer is neglected! 

^46,492. Are you aware that the greater interest lately displayed by the 
\ etenuary Department in the matter of cows and heifers to which you 
efer is perhaps due to the visit of an officer who belonged to neither of 
hese two departments to Rawalpindi last year?— No. 

46,493. You referred just now to the research work and experiments 
j Sohawa; yon know that Grovemment is trying to obtain an officer 
■ take the place of Mr. Grosse? — I am very glad to hear it: I did not 
low. 

Mr. TT. 22. Wilson. 
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46.494. Poultry breeding is a great industiy m Jlielum and Gujar 
Khan, is it not? — ^It is. 

46.495. A great deal of the poultry supplied to Simla comes fiom Gujar 
Khan, does it not? — do not know that. 

46.496. The platform at Kalka railivay station is almost every day 
covered with baskets of poultry from Gujar Khan? — I did not know that, 

(The witness withdrew ) 


KHAN BAHADUR CHAUDHRI FAZL ALI, President 

Gujrat Central Co-operative Bank. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2. — Aobj:otit.ttjbal Education. — ( i) No. 

(ii) Yes, almost in each district of the Punjab. 

(ill) Yes. 

(v) Graduates should be given preference in various Government 
departments. 

Agricultural education should be such as would enable a student to 
increase the outturn considerably. 

(vi) Yes. 

(vii) Yes, the medium of instruction should be the vernacular. The 
curriculum should be so modified as to contain more of practical training 
in agriculture. 

(viii) All are useful. 

(ix) They are mostly in Government service. 

(x) It will attract middle class youths only if it can he made paying, 

(xii) A suitable curriculum should be carefully prepared according to 

the local conditions. 

Special prizes should be awarded on attaining a special standard. 

Effective propaganda should be carried out by means of magic lantern 
lecLures, &c. 

Teachers should be remunerated according to the literacy certificates 
issued. 

The teacher should be at liberty to teach the adults at any time and 
at any place. 

Everybody who teaches an adult up to the stage of acquiring a literacy 
certificate should be entitled to a fixed remuneration per student without 
any condition. 

(xiii) Eree compulsory education should be introduced. LocaSl sub- 
committees should be formed to supervise the education ap required 
by law. It should be financed by Government grants, grants from District 
Boards and by a little extra increase in local rates for education alone, 
if needed. 

Question 8. — ^Demonstbation and Pbopaganda. — ( a) (1) Propaganda work 
and opening of demonstration farms and seed farms by the Agricultural 
Department. 

(2) Propaganda work and starting of better farming societies by the 
Oo-operative Department. 

(b) Effectiveness can be increased if the demonstration farms are run 
on a sound basis and can show a considerable increase in income over 
expenditure. 

(c) it experts are provided to give advice to the zamindars free, and 
their suggestions really prove beneficial, and proper facilities are given 
to them for the execution of the suggestions given by the experts, then 
the zamindars can be induced to follow such advice 
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(dt III the Gajrat District, m aonie villages, ile'^ton plongha and some 
otltei modern implements of agricnlture have been adopted. American 
cotton and some giain crops are being sown in lines Harrows and drills 
have been adopted. Some better faiimng eocieties have been formed by 
the Co-Operative Department, as a lesult of propaganda by the Agn 
cnltural Department ai>d the ofdcera of the Co-operative Department. It 
has been proved a encceas 

QmEsnojr 4. — ^Anrnsrsnurioit — Yes The servicea of the experts will 
benefit every branch of the work, i.e , cultivation, gardening, senonltnre, 
poultry farming, &o. They will also explain to the zammdars the suitability 
of vanous lands for various purposes, and teU them what is nseful fo? which 
crop and also how to improve had soil The work may he controlled by the 
Oo-operative Department, who may be given some knowledge of agricnlture so 
as to put them in a position to adviee the people to work and act on the 
advice of the agricultural experts 

fcl (i) The Agricultural and Veterinary Services are not properly provided 
for. 

fill The railways do not pass through some agricultural tracts where they 
are most needed. 

(ui) Roods are insufficient aud the zarmndan do not get the market price, 
etven in India, on account of lack of means of road communication 

(v) Post offices are also insufficienc People in rural areas are not fuUy 
benefited by those. The telegiaphic facilities also reijnire improvement 

Improvementa can be made by increasing tlie nnmber of agricultural 
experts and Veterinary Assistants They should be given charge only ot 
such areas as they can supervise well They should he controlled and super- 
vised by the Oo-operative Department. 

Railways should be provided in tracts where they are most needed. Road 
communications should be increa&ed, culvei-ts should he erected on the roads 
wherever necessary. Post and telegraph offices should be opened, at least m 
those villages where middle schools of any type are in existence or opened. 
Agncultural and co-operative associations should be formed in every districc 
and their advice Bhotdd be taken in all agricultfural matters. 

Qussxxon 6, — — (a) Agricultural co-operative sociotiee (better 
fanxung co-operative societies) should be opened under the Oo-operative De- 
partment. They would finance, and provide agricultural facilities to the 
vamindars in the form of implements, machines and all other such things 
but cash. The duration of this loan should be aocordmg to the ooonomio 
condition of the zamindars, wiiJi the stipulation that so long as the full price 
of the articles lent is not paid, they would he the property of the society. 
The co-operative societies should not insist upon giving the loan for rfiort 
terms, as it would debar the zamindar from taking loans from other sources 

(b) Pacih-taes should be provided to the zammdnrs to get taccavi at a very 
low rate of interest, and instalments should be repayable to amounts, 
dare should be taken that the money given out is properly used by the 
recipients It wiH be much better if taccavi loans are given through co- 
operative societies or the Oo-operative Department. 

Question 6.— Aoeiculxubau Indbbtsdkess.— ( a) (i) The main causes of 
borrowing are. — 

The cultivation of land does not pay A man’s income from lemaina 
far below hie labour. A cultivator can till an area of 12 acres with a yoke 
of buKocks and two men, whose laboui is Rs 366 X 4, that is, Rs.l 460 
while his income from this area is round about Rs.fiOO at the most, in haranl 
land, and double that m the canal irrigated lands. He has no hand m the 
market. While the fact is that the articles for disposal are actually his the 
middlemen and the merchants are the sole masters of his orops. He is never 
paid the proper puces of his commodities. His grain is sold at low rates 
Bahadur ChaudJin Fazl Ah 
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Tlie advantages are drawn by the middlemen, and bhns he does not get the 
proper prices. The harvest is always uncertain and irregular, and the 
zammdar on account of his ignorance does not and cannot m^e proper 
arangements. There is lack of co-operation among them, and because of 
this they have to incur great expenditure on small tracts of lands. In 
India, cultivation is restricted to ploughing and growing some particular 
crops. Sericulture and other branches are not adopted Litigation is also 
one of the causes of borrowing. In harcunt areas, tor a considerable part of 
his time, he remains idle. For these reasons his income is always less than 
his expenditure. Some people suggest marriage as one of the mam causes, 
but I do not agree that this is the chief cause, as such cases are very rare. 

(ii) Generally sowcars and adatyas. Now some help is being rendered by 
the co-operative societies. 

(ill) The cause mentioned in (i), along with exorbitant rates of interest, 
compound interest and underpaying the price of the corn by the sou'cars. 

(6) Special measures should he taken to deal with rural insolvency. The 
application of the Usurious Loans Act must be enforced and facilities tor 
redemption of mortgage must be provided. 

(c) It should be done in the case when the other party is a non-cultivator. 

Qubshon 7. — 'Fragmentation op Hoiojingb. — ( b) Ignorance and illiteracy 
are the causes, and by their removal these obstacles can be removed. 

(c) Yes. It IS necessary. 

Question 8. — ^Iurjgation — (a) (li) and (iii) In some parts of the Gujrat 
and Khaiian iehsils of the Gujrat district, schemes for providing tanks 
should be considered j streamlets or waUaKs fiom the mountains that flow 
during the rainy season do much damage to the land and that water goes 
unused, in some parts wells should be dug. 

In some parts of the Gujrat district, mdkths, and in some other, the un- 
evenness of the land, are the obstacles in the way of irrigation. 

(b) No methods have been employed to- remove them, as far as I know In 
a distributary the lands at low levels get* more water than the required 
quantity, and the lauds at higher levels get a less quantity. This evil can 
be removed if meters are fixed at lower levels to reflate the consumption. 
The second evil can bo removed by putting a fhokcur befoie every moga 
(outlet) and by raising the level of the water so high that it will give an 
adequate quantity of water to places at higher levels. If the water is regu- 
lated according to this method, the complaints at the tail end must be 
removed. 

Question 10. — Fehtu.isehs. — ( a) Yes, if the natural manure is well and 
methodically kept It will give more yield; it can be spread over a greater 
area than at present, hence greater use can be profitably made of it, and, 
if artificial manure factories are started at important places of the district 
or at the headquarters of the district, those could also prove profitable, and 
such manure could be consumed in greater quantity. 

(b) 1. Scientific experts should be appointed to supervise and examine the 
fertilisers, and they should certify that the fertilisers kept are pure. 

2. The seller should provide a certificate to the purchaser, certifying 
therein that the fertilisers are pure, and if they turn ont to be adulterated, 
the sellers be prosecuted. 

(c) Demonstration should be done; prices should be moderate; railway 
freight should be 50 per cent. less. 

(/) it can be done if zamindars could get fuel free of charge, which could 
be done in the following ways — 

Zanundars might have a hedge of kikar or some other trees round the 
border line of their lands These trees should be pruned every year when 
they reached a sufficient height. They would serve both purposes, i.e., hedge 
and fuel. 
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QuE^riox 11 — Crops — (a; (i) Considerable improvements have been mado 
in the esiijting crops, and if the Agricultural Department and the seed 
iarni'' coulinue vheir eftorts it will prove beneficial to the zamindars. 

(ii; American cotton has mado rapid progress through the efforts of the 
Agricultural Department. Sugarcane, various cotton and some fodder crops 
are being tried as experiments by the said department. 

(iii) The distribution of seed of every kind must be veiy widely 
adopted, as the present system has produced a healthy effect on agriculture. 

(iv) In some Provinces, I understand, much damage is done by wild 
animals, and the prevention of this damage will prove veiy useful to agncuU 
tuie. Piee licences should be issued to the zamindars and ahihans 

Question 12 — Cclitvation. — (i) Tilling of the land with Meston, Raja, 
Hindustan and other such ploughs; and the introduction of hanows and 
drills, i.e., modern implements, will prove beneficial. 

(ii) The best rotation, in my opinion, is wheat aftei cotton and vice versa. 
In 1)1118 way, for the wheat, the land can be tilled for a full 8 months, 
and the dried leaves will serve as manure. Thus the tilled land will be 
under the sun for the wihole of the hot weather If the zamtndar tills the 
land just after the cotton has been removed the land will have the benefit 
of exposure during a considerable portion of the cold weather. 

The mixture of important crops is not recommended, but a mixture of 
fodder crops wiU be useful, i.e., chan and moth, guar and chari, guar and 
hayra If we sow senji in cotton, it will not only be a good fodder for ths 
cattle, but will also serve as manure to some extent. 

Questton 13. — Crop Protbotion. — ( i) The existing measures are insufficient 
and inefficient. 

Question 14. — ^Impuements. — ( a) I cannot see how the old native imple- 
ments can be improved. I think the introduction of modern implements 
and machinery for agriculture is essential. 

(b) By demonstration, the cultivator can rapidly be persuaded to adopt 
these implements. The best and least expensive course would be that the 
Agricultural Department should depute men, trained in agriculture, who 
might work in the farms of those cultivators who have begun cultivating 
under the modern system. Others, on seeing this, will also soon adopt the 
use of modern implements. 

(c) I do not think there are any difficulties for the manufacturer to over- 
come in regard to producing and distributing the implements. On the 
contrary, the Agricidtuxal Department renders marked help by providing 
facihties for the sale of the implements and the recovery of the prices. 

Question 16 — ^Vetebin.\ry. — ( a) The Veterinary Department should be 
under the Director of Agriculture. 

(b) (i) They are not really under the District Board, though it spends 
something on them. 

(ii) In the Punjab, the Government is trying to meet the needs. If the 
effort is continued, t^e needs will be adequately met. 

(c) (i) No. The remedy is that there he two Veterinary Assistants in ona 
hospital. One of them should make extensive tours, well equipped with 
medicines, and the other should remain at the hospital. The touring officer 
should have only so much area as can be attended to regularly and early, 
or the veterinary hospitals can be erected at a radius of five miles so that 
people can reach them easily and obtain the necessary help. 

( 11 } I have not seen any touring dispensaiies in my district, and, if there 
Is any, no result of its work has ever been apparent. 

(d) People are becoming more inclined towards getting their animals 
treated; I, therefore, think there is no need of any legislation. The only 
thing needed is, that the veterinary aid be increased and that all facilities 
for the treatment of animals be provided. 
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(/) Now inoculation is winning favour day by day. No foe is charged and 
must not be charged. 

{g) Tes. 

Question 16 — ^Antmai, HusBANuaY. — (a) (i) Live stock can be improved 
if particular animals of particular breeds meant for particular purposes are 
kept separate and carefully looked after. People may be induced to adopt 
this policy. Tile mixture of the bleeds siioils the animals and the zamindar 
can derive little benefit from them. 

(&) (i) Overstocking of common pastures is often the cause of spreading 
contagion among the animals. 

(ill) InsufSciency of dry fodder weakens the animals ; as a result, not 
only do they work badly hut they produce calves at long and irregular 
intervals, which is not good in any respect. 

(iv) The absence of green fodder has the same effect on the animals as 
mentioned in (in). 

(v) This also has a bad effect in my opinion. 

(c) Prom 15th December to 15th February, i.e., from six to eight weeks j 
m three weeks after the monsoon has starts they begin to thrive. 

(d) Bhusa in the canal-irrigated tiacts and ba.jia in the hamm tracts 
should be well kept and pioperly stored; if different kinds of useful grasses 
are sown, and green chart is stored, the scarcity can be removed to a great 
extent. 

(e) By education and impressing upon them the benefit of so doing, and 
by demonstration. 

Question 17. — AcmcuLTURAii iNnusTaiEs.— (a) In the canal-irngated areas 
the cultivator is seldom idle. In the haram tracts he is busy for nearly 245 
days and does nothing for the remaining period. Besides, amongst the 
cultivators there are persons who are superfluous and are only nominal 
workers; in fact, their presence is not at all essential, hence it should be 
considered that there aie people in the irrigated and baTam areas whose 
whole time is vacant. 

(b) By impressing on them the benefits of the adoption of subsidiary 
industry, by demonstration, and by providing means for such an industry, 
we can encourage them to adopt it. 

(c) The obstacles are lack of education, absence of instructors, inabihty 
to get them easily, and paucity of funds. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) Yes, I think employment could be found without adopting any special 
method 

(/) Yes. 

(h) This end can be obtained by impressing upon them the advantages of 
sanitation and general improvement of heal'^, of which they are ignorant. 

Qubstton 18. — ^AGBiouLTuaAii Labour. — ( c) (i) Good remuneration. 

(ii) Tenancy rights should he given and, if not this, then long lease 

(c) To give comfort and good wages. 

Question 19 — ^Forests. — ( b) It the zammdars grew trees on the borders 
of their lands, they would serve the purposes of fire wood and hedges; also 
they should sow fodder crops according to their needs and store and use it 
in a methodical way. 

(c) It must have led to soil erosion. The best remedy would be to grow 
more trees. 

Question 20. — Marketing. — ( a) In my opinion, the market facilities are 
the communications by railways and roads. In the Gujarat district, there 
are not sufficient railways and roads to the markets, e g., Jalalpur Jattan, 
Kunjah, Dinga, Pmdi-Baha-ud-Din and Gujarat proper Among 'the’se 
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Pindi-Baha-ud-Din is the biggest market in the district and is situated in 
the canal area Here coin is imported in very big quantities. Bonds are 
not sufficient in any of these places, and in some places there are very few ; 
and where they exist, they aie not of a quality which render any service. 

(h) I am satisfied neither with the system of marketing nor with the 
system of distiibution, particularly in the case of produce exported overseas. 
The zaniindar brings his produce to the adatyci who sells it to the merchant, 
and this merchant sells the corn, etc , in order to be exported overseas. The 
adatya takes the commission alone. The merchant who exports it very often 
moistens the cotton, and adds barley, dnst, etc., to the wheat. 

(c) I think that any person who sends any article to the markets, especially 
overseas, should note the quantity and grade of the corn, with his own name, 
on the bale In this way, if the corn turns out to be bad, only the sender 
will be defamed and not the trade. 

(d) Yes. 

Qttbstiox 22. — Co-operation. — (a) (i) The Government should grant more 
monev for the advancement of different aspects of co-operation and for the 
pay, etc., of the Sub-Inspectors, so that propaganda woik can be done to a 
greater extent , its need is badly felt. 

(ii) The non-official agencies should pay more attention and give more 
time for the purpose, and pay more money to the banks as members of the 
societies and as their depositors. 

(h) Credit societies require more money to meet the demands of the 
members. Loans be given for a term during which the zamindars can pay 
back the money with ease. 

In my opinion, societies of every kind are working well. Societies of 
some kind have made a good start. If all the societies show signs of 
improvements achieved and keep on doing w'ell, the country as a whole is 
bound to flourish and prosper. 

(c) No. 

{d) Yes, to a considerable extent. 

Question 23. — Genehal Education. — (a) The present collegiate, middle and 
elementary education produces no effect on the agricultural efficiency of the 
people. The desirable thing would be, that in all the departments, i.e., high 
middle and primary, education courses containing agricultural topics should 
be taught. Such courses should be prepared, in which agricultural topics 
are discussed in their diffierent aspects. 

(6) (i) Agricultural education should be given along with other general 
education. In all the schools and colleges such provision should be made as 
would enable them to remain in touch with agriculture. There should be 
farms attached to them so that they can gain something of it by doing the 
work practically. There should be an agricultural teacher in every such 
institution for the purpose. 

(ii) In rural areas, with the introduction of compulsory education the 
education of the people is increasing, and before long all the people wiU 
be taking advantage of it to its full extent. 

(iii) The parents, being ignorant, are not fully aware of the benefits of 
education. Besides, the zamindars consider education as a means for 
securing service only. Further, their children begin taking part in agricul- 
ture at a very early age. 

Question 24. — ^Attracting Capital. — (a) The agriculturist capitalists may 
be induced to take up agriculture by demonstration and by impressing 
upon them the importance and utility of modern implements and other 
advanced methods of agriculture. Inducing the non-agnculturist capitalists 
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to take to agriculture will be of little benefit. T-hey will invest their money- 
only and all the -work will be done by the zamindars. They will not treat 
agriculture as a profession, as they will have multifarious occupations of 
their own in which they feel keenly interested and which are much easier, 
nor -will they think of its advancement, as it would not be their vocation, 
and will be dependent on others. Rather -will they try to make money out 
ol the efforts of the agriculturists. Naturally such capitahsts will not 
become agriculturists themselves, but -will treat agriculture as an extra 
source of income. At present, the nou-agncultunst landholders are not 
working on their lands themselves, but the agriculturists are doing every 
work for them. These latter -will become coolies, and consequently their 
interest in land will lapse, as the cultivators do not know any other art, 
and thus they will have to work under such capitalis-ts. The result will 
be that instead of cultivators, a class of slaves will be produced. Besides, 
keeping the general condition of agriculture in vie-w, much capital is 
not ne^ed bly every cultiva-fcor. Tlhth small capital and much co-operatiou, 
the end can be achieved Moreover, to enoourage the capitalists to under- 
take some particular business, thus depriving the others of its benefits 
and putting them, as a class, at the mercy of the former, is against all 
the rules of co-operation. Hence inducing non-agnculturist capitalists to 
take up agriculture would mean discouraging a most hardworking, martial- 
spiri-fced, useful and sincere but ignorant, people. By this action the country 
as a whole will not he profit^, because the Indian cultivators, taken 
collectively, possess such a huge area of land that the land -with non- 
agricnltunst capi-halists bears no pioportion. Therefore the progress of 
this small portion cannot be considered as progress of agriculture. 

(6) Ignorance and following of the old traditions are the two chief factors 
that discourage the zamindars from making improvements in the agricul- 
ture. Now, wherever they are gaining knowledge, they are making some 
improvements. 

Question 25. — ^WeeiEabb oe Rubal Pop-ulation — (a) Efforts should be made 
in the direction of sanitation and health in the villages. Mid wives should 
be trained, baby centres should be appointed, as is being done by the Red 
Cross Society, pucca roads leading -to the stations and main roads should 
be made ; lectures on hygiene and sanitation should be given , magio lauteru 
slides on agricultural -topics, hygiene and sanitation should be shown, as 
is being arranged by the Ckpcperative Bepartment. Village libraries should 
be opened (as is being considered by the Education Depaidiment) wherein 
such newspapers and books os mention things that have a direct connection 
with health, prosperity and agriculture should be provided. It would he 
-w ell if such a paper were started by the Oo-operative Department. 

Different types of manly games should be introduced. In connection with 
this, the Government has issued instructions and rural community councils 
have been formed, 

(b) Yes. 

Question 26 — Statistics. — (a) (i) A greater percentage of khasras should 
be checked by superior officers than are checked at present. 

(u) The land classifications, i.e , chahz, harani, naTiri, and sailahi should 
each be sub-divided into five kinds, i.e., superior, inferior, middling, between 
middling and superior, and between middling and inferior. The area -to 
be -tested should not he in marlas. It should he in acres, at least, 

(iv) The produce of various tracts of varaous zamindars should he observed 
in Older to see how much it weighs and from how much area the yield has 
been obtained. 
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Oral Evidence 
(Througi. interpreter.) 

4ti,497. The Chaiunaii Khan Bahadur Ohaudhri Faal All, you are Pre- 
sident of the Gujrat Central Co-operative Bank.? — ^Yes. 

48.498. I think you are President of the District Board? — ^Tes 

48.499. Weie you its fii&b non-official President? — ^Yes. 

46.500. Do you farm yourself? — Yes. 

46.501. Hoiv many acres do you own? — have seven squares in one place. 

46.502. Do you farm that land yourself? — Yes, with my own men. 

46.503. You have no tenants? — ^Not on those seven squares 

46.504. Have you other land which you let out to tenants? — ^Yes. 

46.505. Asq you satisfied with the propaganda which is being carried out 
by the Agricultural Department? — I have no serious criticisms to make of 
It, but it should he extended. 

46,606. On page 835, yoru mention adnlt literacy certificates, and say that 
anyone who teaches an adult who acquires such a certificate should get 
a fixed remuneration without any conditions? — ^In my opinion there are 
difficulties in the present system. Sometimes the students are taught hy 
day and sometimes in the evening, and zamindars are unoccupied at 
different tunes in the day. 

46.507. It has been suggested to the Cfommission that m some oases these 
night classes for adults are not what they appear to be; that the attendanoo 
rolls are not correctly kept, and that in fact they are very largely a sham. 
TVliat do you say to that? — There are not many examples of that kind, 
but it is true that zammdars and others often join these classes and leave 
them again after a short time. 

46.508. What experience have you of better-farming societies? — I t.hmk 
they are doing useful work. 

46,609. Do you think they might usefully be extended? — ^Yes. 

46,510 On page 836, you give some figures of what a cultivator can tiU 
with a yoke of bullocks and two men, and you give figures for wages and 
an estimate of the income from this. area. Is that based on your own 
experience ? — ^Yes. 

46.511. Are these figures typical of the district? — ^In my opinion they 
are. 1 have not shown all the expendituie, but only that on labour. 

46.512. Have you experience of co-operative commission shops? — To some 
extent. 

46.513. Wthat do you think of them? — ^In my opinion they are very 
useful. 

46.514. Do the adatym in the markets here sometimes act as commission 
agents and sometimes purchase on their own behalf? — ^Yes. 

46,615 Do yon think it is in the interests of the cnltivator that a man 
employed as a commission agent should himseK purchase the commodity? 
— No. 

46.516. Is_ it your mew that the introduction and spread of co-operation 
in the Punjab has been a factor of great importance in the amelioration 
of the cultivator’s position? — Yes. 

46.517. Is there much criticism of the co-operative movement? There 

may he some slight defects in it, but there is no serious criticism of it. 

46,618. It has been suggested before the Oommission that members of 
co-operative societies who for one reason or another wish to leave the 
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morement are frightened to do so because of the existence of Grovernment 
Sub-Inspectors and other officials in touch TVith the movement. Is that so? 
— ^That is entirely wrong. 

46,519 There is no reason why a member should not retire from the 
movement if he wishes to do so, and no difficulty is placed in his way; is 
that the position? — ^Yes. Membeis join and leave as they like. 

46,520. Str Thomas Middleton Have you any middle vernacular schools 
teaclung agriculture in your district? — There are middle schools to which 
a teacher, trained at Lyallpur, has been attached to teach agriculture, 
but the agricultural teaching he gives can hardly be described as satis- 
factory; he does not put his heart into it. The teachers have not enough 
time, nor are they sufficiently trained to give proper agricultural instruc- 
tion. 

46,621. On page 836, you give an estimate of the cost of cultivation and the 
receipts therefrom 'Will you let us have the details on which that estimate 
IS based? These are the details we want; perhaps you will send them 
ill to us in writing : wages of the men, co^ of maintaining the bullocks, 
land revenue, other expenses, including any cess. On the other side : 
quantity of crop grown, price at which it is sold? — ^There is a difference 
between the cosc of bullocks maintained by the farmer and the cost of hired 
buUocka. 

Pei haps you will give both. 

46,522. Sir James MacKenna At present, District Engineers are 
appointed by the District Boards. Woudd you prefer to have a Service 
of District Engineers under the Minister of Local Self-Government, so that 
engineers oould be posted to District Boards when they required themP — 
On condition that the District Board approves them and has the power 
to dismiss them, yes. 

46,623. Professor Gangulee : On page 836, you say that improvements can 
be made by increasing the number of agricultural 'aud veteiinary staff, and 
you suggest that they should be controlled by the Co-operative Department 
and supervised by that department. You do not want them to be super- 
vised by the Agricultural Department? — ^The Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors 
of the Oo-oper.itive Department have to go to the villages for propaganda 
work, and the Agricultural Department needs officers fox propaganda work 
also. I suggest these co-operative officers should do that work for the 
Agricultural Department, and that, when an expert is required, they should 
send him. Different experts will be required in different places If it had 
to do its own propaganda, the Agricultural Department would have to 
employ many such experts. 

46,524. For how long have you been President of this bankP — For the 
last 16 or 17 years. I was first Secretary and then President 

46,626. You say that special measures should be taken to deal with, rural 
insolvency. What measures are you thinking of? — Means should be devised 
so that zammdars can utilise their spare time. The Co-operative Depart- 
ment can help them there, and the Agricultural Department can teach them 
to do intensive cultivation. They should be persuaded to adopt modern 
machinery. At present, moreover, the zamindar does nothing but arable 
farming; he should be persuaded to take up poultry-farming, sheep-breeding 
and so on. It sometimes happens that a man cultivates only four or five 
acres of land, yet he has the expense of maintaining a pair of bullocks. 
People with holdings like that should be persuaded to join together, three 
such men might join together and keep a pair of bullociB between them 

46,626. What definite improvements have you noticed in the agricultural 
practices of your district P — Great improvements have been effected \n regard 
to seed and the sowing of crops in lines. 
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46.527 Has anything been done in the use of fertilisers? — Very little. 

46.528 'What about unproved implements.? — A great deal has been don© 
there. 

46.529 These are the benefits the country has derived from the 
Agricultural Department® — ^Yes. 

46,530. Is the agriculturist moneylender increasing in numbers? — ^Yes, 
among Sikhs and Hindus, but not Mahommedans. 

46,631. Mr Calteii: You have a demonstration farm in Gujrat? — ^Yes. 

46,532. How is it going on? — It has not done very well, because the land 
IS poor. 

46,633 "Who is in charge of it? — ^It was at one time under the Distriot 
Board, but now it has been taken over by the Department of Agriculture. 

46,534. Have you seen the better-farming society at Ohillianwala, which 
is in your district? — Yes. 

46.636. "What kind of work is that doing? — Good, so far as farming is 
concerned, but they have not taken up the question of small industries which 
might he adopted by the enltivatox. So far as that is concerned, even the 
Government demonstration farm is not being run on the right lines. 

46,536. For encouraging better farming among zamindars, which is the 
better aystem; more demonstration farms or more better-farming societies? 
— The lattei . 

46.637. Yon say the cultivation of land is not paying If that is so, why 
do tie zamindars want to buy more and more land? — ^It is a question I 
have often asked myself j I think it must be because agriculture is their 
profession and they must follow it. 

46.638. Then why do non-agricnlturists want to buy land? — ^At first they 
took it in payment of debt, now those moneylenders who have surplus 
money and no investments for it put it m land; but I think they are 
making a mistake. 

46,639- Have the co-operative societies in Gujrat had any effect on the 
moneylender? — I think they have, because the zamindar can get money 
enough from the societies. 

46.540. You say the present collegiate, middle and elementary education 
produces no effect on the agricultural efficiency of the people. Are yon 
not the founder of the Zamindar High School in Gu]‘ratP — Yes. 

16.541. Has that no effect on the agricultural efficiency of the people? — 
We have a teacher of agriculture there who is an expert. 

46.542. And you think that is doing good wox'k? — Not so much as I 
would like, but it ls doing some good. 

46.643, Has anything been done in Gn3rat for the consolidation of hold- 
ings ?— Something was done, hut the work has been stopped now. 

46.644. "What is your opinion of the consohdation of holdings? — It is very 
good work . 

46,545. Do you think the zamindars in Gujrat would now he ready to 
accept compulsory consolidation? — ^In my opinion propaganda is needed 
rather than compulsion, and for that it is necessary to employ men who 
belong to the district and know the local conditions. 

46,646. Do you think there is too much official interfereno© in the co-opera- 
tive movement in Gujrat? — ^Not in my opinion. 

46,547. Mr. Kamat- As the non-official President your District Board, 
will you please tell me what are the ohstades in the way of the improvement 
of roads? — Want of funds is the chief obstacle. 
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46,548 What remedies can you suggest ? How can you improve the roads ? 
—The District Boards should get bigger grants tor roads. 

46,649. Piofessor Ganqulee. Tou have a road cess? — No 

46.550. Mr. Kamnt • Is there any marked difference in the state of the 
roads where there are official Presidents and where there aie non-official 
Presidents ? — It is very difficult to say, because the system of iiou-official 
Presidents was only started a year ago. In my district the official, Presidents 
took a great deal of interest in the improvement of roads, but about six 
months before I took over the chairmanship the condition ot the roads was 
vejy poor. 

46.551. Since 1921, since the Reforms I mean, has there been any marked 
change for the worse in the condition of the roads ° — ^In my district, they 
have been poor for many years, but during the last two yeais they have 
impiTOved. 

46,662. And there was an official President until about six months ago? — 
Tes. 

46,653. Sir Ganga Haiti: Ou page 836, you say the railways do not pass 
through the areas which require them moet Have you any list of those 
railways? — I can speak with some certainty of my own distriot. The 
present line passes along the Jhelum river and does not serve the proper 
colony. 

46,554. Do you recommend new feeder lines? — In our district a proposal 
for a line is pending, but the route the railway people want it to follow is 
quite wrong. 

46.655. Will you send a note to us on that point? — ^Yes.*' 

46.656. A large amount of money has been given to the 6u]rat district 
by the Gommnnxcations Board. Have you not utilised it properly? — ^We 
have utilised eveiy thing, but we were not given veiy much, 

46.657. Yon .ore quite satisfied with your District Engineer? — ^Yes. 

(The witness withdi’ew.) 


jyir. TREVOR TROUGHT, M.A., Cotton Research Botanist, ‘ 

Lyallpur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Inti oductory — 1 arrived in India at the end of August, 1925. My previous 
experience was in Egypt, where I was working under the aegis of the Cotton 
Research Board from 1919 to 1926. 

As I have been m this country so short a time, my news are more those of 
an outside critic than of one who has an intimate knowledge of the organisa- 
tion and administration of the Agricultural Department. 

QtTBSxiON 1. — ^Reseakch. — (fl) (i) For the puipose of this reply, I propose 
to limit considerataon to two types of research only 

By limiting the scope of pure research to the sphere of agriculture, a type 
of research la obtained which broadens the foundations of knowledge upon 
which a structure of economic importance can eventually be baaed, and which 
has been termed “ fundamental research,” Without information obtained 
from this kind of rtudy for the soils, orops, and environment which form the 
“ agrionlture ” of a district or Province, it is difficult to see how the practice 
of agriculture can be improved except empirically by tmai and error. With- 
out a complete knowledge of the life history of an insect peat, for exaonple, 
the entomologist is not in a position to recommend, fro^m first principles, the 
best methods of control. 
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Th^ second type of research concerns the translation into practice of this 
fundamental research. lu includes also the explanation in scientific terms of 
established practice. Plant breeding, for example, is, in essence, the applica- 
tion to a particular crop of the fundamental researches of Johannsen and 
Mendel, this research has a definite aim, namely, the direct improve- 
ment of the economic outturn to the cultivator, research into plant diseases 
and pests and methods of control must also find a place therein. It is 
scarcely possible to exclude research for the betterment of technique. Though 
this la^ "typs 0^ research is strictly speaking in a different category from the 
two mentioned above, it can conveniently be included in. the second type of 
apphed research, as the individual engaged in the application of new know- 
l^ge must also concern himself with the technique. 

I do not propose to emphasise the value of research. Mr. Milne’s work on 
cotton IS an outstanding example of the value of crop improvement work. 
An increase due to research of only one rupee per acre for the wheat crop of 
the Punjab vould mean over 90,00,000 rupees per annum increased wealth 
to the Province. I may also quote lie report of the Research Sub-Oommittee 
to the recent Imperial Conference (Nature, December 4, 1926, page 795) • 

“ Money devoted to research is not a luxury, it is rather a condition of 
survival, without which the Empire cannot hope to keep abreast of its com- 
petitors in the economic field.” 

The general expansion in research throughout the world means that a 
similar expansion in India must be anticipated. 

If the Central Government is to cooperate with other Governments in 
estabhshing a chain of research stations throughout the Empire, a decision 
must first be made as to the subjects and localities in which such stations 
or bureaux are to be established in India. 

It is clearly desirable also that there should be cooperation betnveen the 
Central Government and Provincial Governments in any scheme for expan- 
sion. Fundamental research in certain lines should be of value to the whole 
of India, and in consequence should be financed wholly or in part from 
Central Revenues. Control measures aiusing from this type of research may 
have to be applied to the whole of India, and it is natural to expect that the 
Central Government would wish to retain control in such cases. For 
example, the milk supply and the control of tuberculosis in cattle may be 
cited as subjects which could best bo dealt with by the Central Qovernmeut. 
As it would be necessary to refer to Provincial Governments before any 
final decisions could be made, dt seems that the first step in the actual 
organisation of expansion must come from the Provincial Governments. 

It is suggested that a survey of the possibilities oould be undertaken by 
a committee set up by the ’Provineial Government. The Committee should 
be composed of men representing the different branches of science and 
acquainted with local conditions, representatives of Agriculture, Veterinary 
Science, Irrigation, and Commerce or Economics and presided over by an 
adminiL^riator. 

Such a committee would be entrusted with drawing up a (report showing 

fl) The most suitable centree for Research Institutes in the Province. 

f2) The broad lines of research to be undertaken. 

(3) Suggestions for the division of effort between the Central and 
Provincial Governments. 

(4) The organisation and staff required for the Institutes. 

(6) The type and extent of buildings required. 

1. The most suitable centres for Besearch Institutes in the Province . — Each 
tract show^ marked general differences in the type of Agriculture, whether 
due to soil or climate, irrigated or icarani, should have its own research 
centre. For example, the Punjab should have at least fouir such stations, 
VIZ , one for the Jhelum and Chenab Canal Colonies, one for the snb-montane 
tract, one for the eastern and south-eastern area (which is similar to the 
Mr. Trevor Trought. 
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adjacent portions of the United Provinces) and one for the drier Ixjw^er 
Bail Doab Canal Colony with the Multan and Muzaffargarh Distnct-s and 
the new Nih Bar reclamation scheme. 

The question of co-operation with adjacent provinces can suitably be 
considered under this heading. 

2. The bioad lines of research to he undertaken. — These should be tabulated 
under the different scaences. It is not advisable to restrict the workers 
concerned to too narrow a pixigramme. 

3. Suggestions for the division of effort hetueen the Geniial and Provinchd 
Governments — The distinction between the two types of research should 
be borne in mind. In drawing up this pait of the report, the Central 
Government could be invited to depute a member of the Imperial Depart- 
ment’s Headquarters to assist in the discussion. No hard and fast line 
can be demarcated, however, as at times the Central Government would 
expect to assist temporarily in the elucidation of one particular problem, 
either by financial assistance or by the loan of staff, and for other investiga- 
tions the assistance would be more permanent, and would be considered 
as part of the Central Government Scheme. 

4. The organisation and staff lequired for the Institutes. — iVn important 
point in orgamsation is that research workers should be as free as possible 
trom unnecessaiy routine. A difficulty with all research under a Govern- 
ment IS that the workers tend to become forced into the administrative 
machine to the detriment jf their research work. 

The financing and administration of the Institutes could probably be left 
in the hands of a specially appointed Research Board; the Governiment 
would create a Trust Fund, which the Research Board would administer. 
(As a parallel example may quoted the Natural History Museum in South 
Kensington, which is financed by Government but entirely administered by 
Trustees). 

The functions of a Research Board (which would be essentially the same 
in composition as the committee reporting on the methods of expansion, 
with the addition of a permanent Secretary) in addition to managing the 
Trust Fund would include responsibility for *' vetting ” programmes of 
work, co-ordinating research at the different institutes, ajid expressing 
technical opinions on matters relating to agriculture and its connected 
industries referred to them by Government. 

Each iimtitute should be provided with a Technioal Secretary and an 
Administrative Secretary, and their duties defined. For example, the 
Techndcal Secretary would deal with the preparation land publication of 
reports and bulletins, the library, collection of information, purchase ot 
apparatus, new projects, etc., while the Administrative Secretaiy would be 
responsible for pay and allowances, leave, stores, maintenance and repair 
of buildings, etc. 

The size of the staff allotted to each Institute depends on moie than 
one factor, but the original schemes should provide for a full staff, even 
though it miay not be possible or advisable to complete the staff imme(h.ately. 

No expansion in research can be undertaken without considering what 
persomnel is available to do the research. There is a shortage of highly 
trained scientific workers and — to quote agaan the Report to the Research 
Sub-Oommittee of the Imperial Oonference — ^this shortage is attributed to 
“ the inadequate lappreciation of the importance and value of scientific 
research on the part of the public, of the Press, and even of Governments 
themselves, the uncertainty in the mauds of men embarking on a university 
course as to the amount, interest, and continuity of the employment, which 
will be available in their branch of science when they have completed their 
studies.” 
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The publication of a comprehensive scheme of expansion would tend t( 
remedy this shortage in due course I would emphasise the importance oi 
obtaining suitable men. It would be better to let a post rest vacant thar 
appoint an unsuitable man. 

5. The type and extent of 'buildings required . — ^The huildings satmilarly 
should be adequate and permit of expansion. Extra aocommodiaitaon for 
re^iearch students and for attached officer, above the needs of a full stafi 
must be allowed for As an example of the rapidity with which expansion 
becomes necessary, the Ckitton Research Board Laboratories at Gixa may 
be quoted. These laboratories were completed in 1920 Another storey 
was added in 1920. The original designs were drawn up to allow of tins 
upward expansion. 

It wiU be understood that in advocating a greatly increased activity in 
scientific research in the future, no refleotiou is being cast on the adequacy 
of the provision for research in the past His Highness the Prince of Wales 
paid a high tribute to the Indian Empire in this respect in ins address 
to the British Association last Jnly. With the greatly augmented rate 
of advance in scientific progress during the last ten years, it is, however, 
necessary that India, to maintain her position, must also advance rapidly 

(c) Wath the opening up of the Nih Bar, there appears to be an oppor- 
tunity of studying the succession of the bacterial flora and protozoal fauna 
in the soil under diflFerent rotations, starting in each case from the virgin 
soil. 

Question 11. — (a) (i) Improvement of crops — I attach a paper, published 
in the Agricultural Journal of India, July, 1926, on the “Improvement 
of the Cotton Plant, 

Systematic work on these lines on all crop plants is necessary as further 
improvepaent can always be obtained. Botanical work for the amprovement 
of crop plants would form an essential part of the programme for the 
Research Institutes advocated an my reply to Question 1 I am convinced 
of the necessity of obtaining local races for individual districts 

SUPPLEMENTAUr NOTE ON PlTNJAB AmEHICAN CoTTON, BV Mb. TrBVOE THOUGHT, 
M A., Cotton Rbsbabch Botanist, Lyalupub. 

The mam Punjab American I'^ariety is 4E. 289E is grown commercially 

in the Lower Ban doab colony, and has proved satisfactory, 

4F is a moderately early, good yielding ootton with a moan fibre length of 
•81 inch 

289F IS later, a heavy yielder and a mean fibre length of 1 01 inches. 

Both ihese cottons are a tremendous advance, but it is not pretended that 
it IS impossible to improve upon them 

4F is probably not entirely suitable for the Lancashire market, though 
289F compares favourably with Middling American. 

4F also suffers nom the disadvantage that in a bad year climatically it 
seems to suffer fairly easily, giving poor yields. 

Improvements can always be expected in lint lengths, yield, &c. 

These improvements may hopefully he expected to arise in the ordinary 
course of plant-breeding work, either from single plant selections, from 
hybridisation or acclimitisation. 

The 4F crop, in my experience, i.s, considering the number of years since 
it was first introduced, surprisingly pure. 

There is evidence, however that it is now undergoing deterioration. 

The main reason for this detertoration is natural oross-fertilisation in 
the field from some impure plant and the continued renewal of the seed 
supply from this crop. 

* Not printed. 

Mr Trevor Trought, 
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Secondly, mecliamt.al aduiixtxire )f seed accounts for nauch deterioration. 

There is no gronnd whatever to suppose that a commercial crop need 
deteriorate if precautions are taken to prevent the above two causes from 
operating. 

The States Domains Sakel in Egypt and the Pima Cotton of Arizona aie 
examples where crops have been grown for ten or twelve years, and the 
present crop is even bettei and more pure than when it started. 

It 13 a difiiculb and slow process to eradicate deterioration once it has 
appeared in a crop. 

“ Negative bulk selection,” or the reverse process, “ Positive bulk seleo 
tion,” may be employed, but are somewhat uncertain in their results. 

In general, the quickest, safest method is to start with the genetically 
pure, single plant and propagate it into bulk, taking all the precautions 
possible to prevent admixture and maintain purity. 

This implies a w'ell-oi ganised seed supply scheme, of which the central 
cotton-breeding station is the pivot. 

DiagrammatioalLy expressed, the sequence would be. — 

(a) Single plant. 

(b) Pure line family. 

(c) Increase plot 

(d) Increase plot. 

(e) Seed farm. 

(f) Seed farm. 

{(]) Large cultivator. 

(h) Large cultivator 

(j) General public. 

The essence of the scheme is that there shall be no return of seed, i e., 
that (g) only obtoius his seed from (/), and so on. 

Tins scheme neces3itate«5 control of ginning, particularly in the early 
stages. Departmental gins, under direct control, would be necessary up to 
stage (/). 

It IB quite certain that commercial ginners could be found who were 
sufficiently interested in the supply of pure seed to allow of cleaning of gins, 
and suitable supervision in stages (g) and (h). 


Oral Examination. 

45,558 The Chin man • Mr. Tronght, yon are Cotton Hesearch Botanist at 
Lyallpnr ^ — ^Yes. 

46.559. We have your note of eMclence. Is there anything you wish to 
add at this stage? — No. 

46.560. W^iU you give the Commission a short account of your own train 
ing and past appointments? — ^I graduated from Cambridge in 1913 and 
held a Development Eesearoh Scholarship from then until the beginning 
of the War After the War, I was appointed a Senior Botanist in the 
Ministry of Agiicnlture in Egypt, that was in 1919. I resigned in 1925 
and came to this post in LyaUpur 

46,661. Is there anything in the structure of the research organisation 
in Egypt which you think might usefully be put before th<8 Cbmmission, 
as being applicable to India? — Cotton being the most important crop in 
Egypt, the researoh had mainly to do with cotton, and there was a large 
team of workers engaged on. cotton research They wei’e all housed in one 
building, which was very convenient from the point of view of administra- 
tion and also for liaison work between different branches of science 

46,562. Have you formed any view yet as to the value of 'the type of 
organisation repiesenfcecl by the Indian Central Cotton Committee? — I am 
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a servant of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, and therefore naturally 
consider it is doing very good work indeed. 

46,-563 Do you think that particular type of organisation, viz., organisa- 
tion by crops, is one which is well suited to conditions in this country P — 
Fiom the point ot view of a particular crop, I think that type of organisa- 
tion is suitable. 

46.564. That committee knows no territorial limits in’ its work? — ^No. 

46.565. What proportion of the area under American cotton in the Punjab 
IS under 4FP — lu 1924-6 there were 980,000 acres under 4F, and that has 
been increased in the last two seasons. 

46.666. So that the bulk of the area under American cotton is under 
4F.P — Yes. The other type is only a small crop at present. 

46.667. The market value of 4F is therefore of very great importance to 
the Punj’ab.p — ^Yes. 

46.568. On page 849 of your supplementary note, you eliminate altogether 
the notion that a particular variety need necessarily deteriorate provided 
precautions are taken to prevent cross-fertilisation p — A nd mechanical 
admixture. 

46.569. You do not hold with the theory that hybrids inevitably begin 
to lose their vigour after a time, however pure the seed may be kept? — 
A pure crop would not lose its vigour. There is no scientific reason for 
supposing lb would. 

46.570. Then there is no leason why 4P, if those two conditions are com- 
plied with, should lose its quahty or its vigour? — ^No. 

46,671. But you say on page 848 there is evidence that 4F is undergoing 
deterioration P — ^Yes. 

46.572. Has that proceeded to a point where the commercial value of 
the crop is beginning to decline ? — 1 do not think it has gone as far as 
that vet. The evidence I have is not very abundant, but I think it is 
fairly certain. It is based on the character of the seed, which, in the 
first place, I believe was a naked seed, whereas no’W in a sample of 4F 
you find variations in the fuzziness whidi are rather more than the normal 
variation one would expect. You get variation in halo length ; for example, 
the range of variation in 4F halo lengths is about 40 per cent., whereas 
in a pure line of 4F it is only 20 per cent. You can pick out of a crop 
of 4F plants which have a halo length of only 17 mm. or 18 mm., though 
that is not common yet, 

46.573. Wien you say you do not think deterioration has proceeded to 
the point of serious commercial deterioration, do you know the views of 
the trade at the great cotton centres to which the cotton of the Punjab 
finds its way? — cannot say I do as yet I hear a certain amount of 
gossip from friends in the cotton trade, but I have never taken an official 
opinion, as it were, on that point. 

46.674. What does the gossip amount to? — They say it is deteriorating, 
but I think that is the kind of thing people in the trade always do say. 

46.675. You do not take that very seriously? — ^No, 

46,576. You describe, on page 849 of your supplementary note, the 
manner in which, from a single plant, a particular variety is distributed 
to large cultivators and then to the general pubhc, and yon also mention 
means by which it is possible to recover ground that has been lost by 
reason of cross-fertilisation and mechanical mixture of seeds. Is there any 
reason why, assuming that 4F is a reaJly good cotton, but has reached a 
stage where deterioration has begun to appear, the whole process which 
you describe as being suitable for a new variety should not he repeated 
with 4F, giving it, perhaps, another name ? — consider that is the quickest 
and safest method of replacing a deteriorated 4P with a pure 4F. 

Mr. Trevor Trovght. 
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46,677. Would the absence of any distinguishing mark between the new 
41’ and. the old 4F be a difbculty? — ^Not if the supervision is complete. 
There should be no difficulty whatever with this scheme; you could actually 
call the new 45' by another name, to make it popular more quickly. 

46,578. What is the difference between negative bulk selection and positive 
bulk selection? — Negative bulk selection is the elimination by loguing 
of the worst plants, whereas positive bulk selection is the selection of the 
better plants in a crop for propagation. 

46,679. Professor Gangulee Do you follow both processes in your work? — 

I do not use positive bulk selection. 

46,580. Sit Ganga Pain,. Which process do you recommend? — ^Neither 
as the best means to the end, but as a means of carrying on while pre- 
paring a new variety I recommend negative bulk selection. 

46,681. The Ghavrman. How many years would it take to get to the 
general public again ^th a new 4F, using the ordinary machinery for 
multiplication and distribution described on page 849? — ^In seven years you 
could sow half the area in the Punjab with the new variety. 

46,582. Whether that was the new 4F or a different variety? — ^Yes. 

46.683. Do you think it hkely that 4P wdl give way to some more 
efficient variety m the near future? — do not think you can stop the 
march of progress I am hoping that it will. That is my job. 

46.684. But in spite of the possibility of some new variety taking its 
place, you would recommend that an attempt should be made forthwith 
to redistribute 4^ in a pure form? — am doing that now 

46.685. What stage have you reached? — 1 grew one lot of pure line 
families last year, and I have now gob to stage B in the scheme. I am 
doing negative bulk selection on areas in the Lower Ban Doab Colony 

46.686. Will that provide you with reasonably pure seed? — It should 
do so. 

46.687. Sir James MacKenna: With reference to the alleged deteriora- 
tion of 45’, have tests at the technological laboratory proved this deteriora- 
tion to exist? — Not that I am aware of. 

46.688. Have teste been made at your request? — No. 

46,689 Do you think that might be a good thing to do? — The only 
series of spinning tests which have been carried out over a senes of years 
were on the effect of climate on lint, but that would show at the same 
time any deterioration in 45. 

46.690. Deterioration due to natural cross-fertilisation comes in, I 
suppose, with infenor types of 4^, does it not? — ^Yes. 

46.691. What, generally speaking, is the line of attack you are making 
on the problem in the Punjab? What is your general campaign going 
to be? You are going to do your beet for 4^ to begin with? — I am trying 
to purify the commercial crops and select new varieties for propagation. 

46.692. Professor Gangulee : Is your work chiefly confined to hybridisation 
or selection? — Chiefly selection. Until you have your pure line, hybridisa- 
tion is out of the question. 

46,693 HTow do you co-ordinate your work with that of other stations 
maintained by the Indian Central Cotton Committee? — So far there has 
been no co-ordination. I have visited the Bombay research station at 
Surat, and I am hoping to go down to Madras next cold weather. 

46,694. At the present time there is no co-ordination between the various 
research stations maintained by the Indian Central Cotton Committee? — 
I think there must be by the Ootton Committee itself, as they have all 
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the facta and figuies at their fingers’ ends, but I have not got into toud 
Tvith that side of the ivork 

46,-j 95, The Indian Central Cotton Committee maintains a number o 
research stations throughout the country. Are aU these research station 
properly co-ordinated, and, if so, ■what is the organisation they have fo 
the purpose .P — I do not think I am in a position to answer that question 
I am not sufficiently famihar with the organisation of "the other parte o 
the Cotton Committee’s work. 

46,o96. When you undertake any item of reseaich, do you have to submi 
a scheme to any committee or council? — I submit an annual programm« 
of work to my Director for approval, 

46.597. And you have to submit a report on it at the end of the year?— 
A progress report at the end of the year, yes. 

46.598. d/r. Calveri : Does this American cotton suffer from what u 
commonly mistaken for frost? — 1. cannot say, as my experience has beer 
limited to one year, and we had late frosts that year. Naturally, heavj 
frosts would affect cotton, 

46.599. We have been told -there is really no such thing as frost in 
the Punjab, and that what really happens is radiation, and that the em] 
effect of radiation can be remedied by burning smoke fires. Do you thini 
that IS a practical proposition? — ^That would require thinking out. If 
depends on the number of days’ frost you are likely to have iu the year. 
It IS going to be worth while if there are only two or three days’ frost, 
but you could not keep a smoke screen going for two or three months. 
Considering the area under cotton in the Punjab it would be rather 
unpleasant. 

46.600. Do you think the Meteorological Department could help more 
by giving early warning of oncoming attacks of radiation? — If they are 
able to do that it would undoubtedly assist. 

46.601. Actually you receive their forecasts several days after it has 
happened? — ^What I receive is the data for the previous 24 hours. I do 
not think there is much forecasting done, except for large areas, in that 
bulletin. 

46,602 Do you think the Meteorological Department could assist the 
cultivator of cotton on this question of damage from radiation P — I doubt 
it very much. 

46.603. Mr. JEtoherts. Wi^th regard to the spread of a new variety, start- 
ing with 10 acies, I think you would get enough seed for 400 acres, or 
40 times the amount P — Tes. 

46.604. On good land you could spread 10 acres over 400 the first year, 
16,000 the second, 640,000 the third and so? That is possible P — Yes, 

46.605. In order to decrease the time required to get a new variety 
or selection on the market, attention is required in tho early stages of 
multiplying? — ^Yes. Dp to 10 acres takes longer than the later stages. 

46,606 Do you regard the 4P puie seed as a clean seed? — The informa- 
tion I had is to that effect.* 

46,607. Personally I consider the fuz:^ seed typical alsoj I never con- 
sidered the clean seed of 4F as being necessarily typical. Wo have always 
had a mixture of fuzziness .p — I was not aware of that, but the information 
I managed to obtain was that it started in the first stage as clean seed * 
There was possibly a little fuzz at the apex, but that was all, 

* Note by witness: Mr, Milne an his evidence before the Indian Cotton 
Committee says that “ practically all the 4P seed was black and almost 
naked ” when he handed it over. 

Afr, Trevor Trought. 
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46j608. If there was a considerable mixture, would you regard it as not 
being pure ? — ^Botanically it could not be pure, but it might be that the seed 
character would have no effect on the lint. 

46.609. Do you know roughly the present proportion between clean 
and fuzzy eeedp — No, but from my recollection of seed samples I should 
say about half and half. 

46.610. If it started as a clean seed and is now half and half there has 
certainly heen a big change You have no evidence to prove there has been 
a change P — No. 

46.611. You can give us no definite information on this point ** — ^No. 

46.612. As regards deterioration, you have probably heaid that, in 1921, 
there was a great cry about this owing to the partial failure of the crops. 
Do you not think the ciy just now is partly of the same kind, namely 
that the crop has failed and naturally the people think that it is due 
to the deterioration P — ^That is possible. 

46.613. Sir Oanga jRam: Are there many varieties of Egyptian cotton 
grown in Egypt P — 'There are several varieties. 

46.614. Are any of them suited for India? — ^The experiments I have tried 
show that they are not suited. There is a possibility that long staple 
Egyptian cotton could be grown in Mysore, but there you have the water 
difficulty ; t)he water comes at the wrong time. If they could get irrigation, 
they might he able to grow Egyptian cotton in Mysore. 

46.615. Has any trial been made in Sind? — ^Yes, it has been tried in 
Siiid. 

46.616. Has it proved successful P — I do not know; I think it has failed, 
I have not got the records. 

46.617. What is the leoson for its failure? Was it due to want of water 
or to the climate? — Judging from the Egyptian cotton m the Punjab, 
here at Lyallpur, and the similarity between the climate of Sind and the 
l*unjah in the summer, I should say that it is the heat that is the 
cause, as the Egyptian plant is too delicate to stand the extreme heat 
of the Sind and of the Punjab. 

48.618. The Sind beat is about the same as the Punjab heat, is it not? — 
I am told that it is worse. 

46.619. You do not see any future for growing Egyptian cotton in Sind? 
— Not in its present form. 

46.620. What do you mean by that? — ^I mean not with the present type 
of Egyptian cotton. 

46.621. Would some new type have to be evolved? — Yes, it would have to 
be produced from the Egyptian cotton. 

46.622. Would you change the time of sowing with that new type of 
cotton? — ^I know nothing about Sind. 

46.623. Egyptian cotton is sown in Februaiy in Egypt? — ^In Upper Egypt 
they sow in February and the time of sowing gets later as you go further 
noidh. In the North of the Delta, they sow at the beginning of April. 

46.624. Sir 'Henry Lawrence . Have you seen the records of the experi- 
ments which were made by Mr. Fletcher in Sind about twenty years ago? 
—No. 

46,626. Are any experiments being made with Egyptian cotton now in 
the Punjab? — I have some pure lines growing which I brought from Egypt 
and I handed over half the seed to ^e cotton breeder in Sind, I heard 
from him that they aU failed. 
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46.626. Perhaps you might ejuimine the reasons why Egyptian cotton 
was given up m Sind’ It waa oonnectod with the failure of the canal 
to supply water at the time of sowing? — ^That, of course, would account for 
the failure. 

46.627. Sir Gan(jri> JSam Are you aware of the fact that 4F requires 
an immense amount of water in the month of September when there is 
more or less a scarcity of water because of the demand for water for other 
Cl ops.? — ^Yes; not an immense amount, but it requires ordinary watering in 
September. 

46.628. Not even double or treble? My experience is that, in the month 
of September, if you give double the amount of water, you get double 
the yield? — I will make a note of that. 

46,029. Is it a fact that the last failure of 4F waa due to want of 
water, or to diveise wants as the Agricultural Department seem to make 
out? — ^The climatic factors and possibly the lack of water at a critical time 
combined with other factors about which I am not in a position to make 
any definite statement at the moment, wiU have conspired to produce the 
failure last year. 

46.630. Are you aware of the fact that 289 in one year gives a good 
yield whereas m another year it gives a had yield? It hae been tried 
for the last three years,? — Yes. 

46.631. Is there any peculiarity about the water with regard to that? — 
Not that I am aware of. 

46.632. Can it be expected to go on giving a good yield every year? — ■ 
Under uniform conditions it can. 

46.633. Thomas Middleiom You recomended negative bulk selection 
because, I presume, it is so much easier? — ^That was the reason; it is easier 
to train Assistants in negative than m positive bulk selection. 

46.634. Beference is made to co-ordination of your work with that of 
others working on the problem in India. You are no doubt familiar with 
wbat has been publish^ by these workers? — Yes. 

46,635 To what extent do the deshi cottons cross m the Punjab? Has 
any percentage of natural crosses been ascertained? — 1 do not t hink so, but 
they certainly do cross freely amongst themselves. 

46.636. Has any figure been ascertained for the crossing of 4F American 
cotton? — ^No, as far as I am aware no figure has been obtained but I 
should imagine that it is on the same general run as other cottons, about 
6 to 10 per cent. 

46.637. I got similar figures in other parte of India and I want to know 
if you generally expected to get crossing to the extent of about 6 or 10 per 
cent.? — ^Yes, that is so. 

46.638. In these Egyptian farms which have been carrying on over a 
number of years and where the cottons have maintained or improved their 
quality, are there stock seed farms associated with the estates? — The par- 
ticular State Domains is a Government show entirely. 

46.639. And there stock seed is produced for use? — ^Yes. They actually 
do positive bulk selection on their crop. 

46.640. In your memorandum, you have distinguished between pure aud 
economic research. Would you or would you not agree that it is easy 
to separate these ideas on paper, but very difGroult to distinguish between 
them in practice? — ^Naturally one never knows to what economic purpose 
any pure research is going to he put. 

46.641. That is so; but looking at it from the other point of view, at 
any stage an investigator who is engaged in producing, let us say, a 

Mr. Trevor Trought, 
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new and improved plant, may find Tiimsplf up against a problem whicb i& 
fundamental, and unlees be is prepared to tackle it, bis economic work 
comes to an end? — Quite. 

46.642. You cannot group workers into rigid classes of those working on 
pure research and those working solely on economic problems? — thought 
they were trying to do that at Home. 

46.643. They are trying to avoid it, rather. "We have been so much 
up against this difficulty in nomenclature that we talk about “ free ” 
research and “ directed reseaich, directed that is to specific problems. 
The work in which you are engaged is directed to a specffic problem, but 
at any moment you may be up against questions which are fundamental 
and require further research? — In that case, I shall have to ask for 
assistance. 

46.644. It seems to me that your idea was that these pure research 
questions might possibly be concentrated in some institution run by the 
Government of India, and that a worker employed upon an economic 
problem when he found himself up against a difficulty would ask someone 
else to work it out for him? — ^He would join the central institution then. 

46.646. You cannot lay down any rigid rule which would require the 
worker in a provincial institution, assuming he were to remain there, to 
confine himself entirely to directed research. "What would have happened, 
for instance, to plant breeding work at Cambridge if there bad been a 
direction that nothing but the production of particular types of wheat or 
particular types of crucifers must he attempted.? — ^I quite see your point 

46,646 So that we may use this distinction between the two types 
of research for the purpose of clearing our ideas on paper, in practice 
we must have machinery which will make it certain that workers employed 
on economic researches are not narrowly restricted in the fields of inquiry 
which they must undertake? — My idea was that the directed research 
would be for a particular locality. It would not be suitable, for example, 
tc try and produce a cotton for Bind in Surat. 

46.647. Quite? — ^And from that point of view you would have your research 
limited and you would have to have ib localised under particular conditions. 

46,048. But, even in that case, you might come up against a fundamental 
problem which could not be attacked in a central institution or at least 
so profitably attacked in a central institution as locally? — The men of 
the local lesearch institute would probably have to put aside a problem 
like that to carry on the routine work and get in a man from a central 
institution to assist. There could be a delegation from a central body 
to a provincial institution 

46,649 You rSoognise that it would be of very great assistance to pro- 
vincial research work if it were possible to get experts in for particular 
problems from some other institution m India or- at Home? — I think so. 

46.660. Sir Ganga Sam; Have you any experience of tiee cotton? — ^I have 
seen it growing. 

46.661. Where? — ^In Egypt where we had one or two experimental plants 
of tree cotton 

46.662. Have you seen it an3rwhere in India? — ^No. 

46,063. In Southern India they grow it? — ^I have never been there, 

46,664. Has it not come before your Central Cotton Eesearch Committee? 
— If yon are referring to Bombax, it has not. 

46.655. No, tree cotton which is called as such in. Southern India? I have 
had it in my village heie, hut the frost killed it off, and so I had to cut it 
away. 
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6,656. Sir Lfivievce: Is it wortii auy expenmentP — I hardly 

ik so; at ary rate, not np in the Punjab, on account of the fact that the 
ter la severe here Ton can keep it going on for trvo or three yeaia, but 
j al-ff-ajB hable to get killed off at any time. 

(The witness withdrew ) 


r. MOHAMMAD AFZAL HUSSAIN, M.Sc. (Pb.), M.A. 
(Cantab.), I.A.S., Entomologist to the Punjab Government. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

rBSTiox 1 — Rksbabch — (u) (i) For a genuine criticism of the organisa- 
administration and financing of an Agiicultural Department, I cannot 
etter than bring to the notice of the fioyal CommisBion the report of 
S. M. Jacob, for the year ending June, 1922, which he wrote as the 
etor of Agricnltuie, Punjab 

bbon^ great achievements have been made, yet it must be conceded 
the progress of Agricnltnral Itesearch has been slow 

e mom causes of this unsatisfactory progress have been — 

(1) Absence of a definite policy — Work in numerous directions has 
rone on without any preconceived plan, and, although useful results 
Lave been obtained, a great deal of money has been spent on problems of 
ory remote inter^ to the cultavator. Intensive thinking has been 
bsent and no well-thought-ont plan of work has been laid down. Annual 
uogrammea and annual reports are pubhshad, but it is doubtful if an 
nqniry is ever held to find out how much has been actually aocomplisbed. 

thorough analysis <rf the problems la desired and a definite plan of 
ction IS necessary before red progress can be made. 

(2) Inadequate staff . — Staff for research has been inadequate and in 
Lany cases inefficient, 

(8) TTan^ of wmttjwify.— It has not always been the need of the 
>untry, but inclinations of experts which have been the deciding factoas 
1 lines of research. In some cases, hobbies decidedly outside the scope 
■ the work of an expert have been indulged in at the expense of more 
leful work. 

(4) Lacl. of co-ordination among experts of the seme institution . — 
roblems of agriculture are often so complicated ihat it is necessary for 
number of experte to be closely aseooiated in an investigation. But in 
is country there is no co-ordination among workers. At two of the 
stitutions where I have had the opportunity of working, each expert 
rnes on according to his own lights and independently of other 
irkers. 

(5) Loch of co~ordination asid co-operation between offi-ceis on District 
<rh and research off-eers . — The officers on district work and the 
jearch workers are never brought together for diacussing the pro- 
anmiB of work of the department It is rarely that one receives any 
'gestion or mformatioii from the district. The two branches of iiie 
partment go on working independently. 

'6) Lack of eo-ordmation between work done by experts under the 
veTHttient of India and experts under the Provmcud Ooternments . — 
e knows of the work of experts at Pusa and in the Provxnoes from 
nted reports, and in iSntomology there is mutual exchange of moaithly 
orts between Pusa and Lyallpur No effort is, however, made to 
irdinate work 

7) Adminuirative work for ea^erts.— The most senous defect of the 
sent arg|suu8ation of the research institutes is the combination of 
linistration wiiffi research. A Head of a section at Pusa or at a 
^ohamanad AfzaX Sussain. 
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Provincial Agricultural Institute is saddled witli a considerable amount 
of routine office work, e.g , signing travelling allowance bill of tiho 
assistants, making indents for apparatus and stores, answering 
enquiries, making reports to Government, prepaiing schemes of exten- 
sion, showing distinguished visitors round, making plans for propaganda, 
and so on and so forth This work piobably takes away about 50 per 
cent, of his time and very often so dislocates his scientific work that 
actual time for original investigations is further reduced And a Head 
of a section is supposed to undertake original research, guide the 
research of a large number of Assistants and take part in teaching and 
training of students. Naturally he cannot do all this. It is essential 
for progress in research that the administrative work is reduced to 
minimum for the Scientific Experts, so that they are able to concentrate 
on the problems before them and devote most of their time towards 
research. In my opinion this can best be done by the appointment of an 
officer under each expert whose duty should be to deal with all routine 
matters and the Heads of the Agricxiltural Departments should send 
as little work as possible to the experts. "V^erevei research and 
administration have been coupled together, research — ^whioh is the 
more taxing of the two — has suffered. Dr. Tillayard lecturing befdie 
the Royal Society of Arts said, “ The progress that will be made in 
countries such as Australia and New Zealand seems to me to depend m 
a great measure on the recognition of the principle which has been put 
to work so successfully in England, viz , ths complete separation of 
reseaich from administrative work,'* 

(8) Alsence of resea/rch, atmosphere , — ^Another serious drawback in 
our Agricultural Research Institutions is the absence of researcli 
atmosphere. There are many reasons for this, the most important ot 
which 18 officialdom. The person responsible for guiding research is an 
“ Officer ” whose status in life is different from that of his Assistants, 
and there is a wide guK, social and official, between the two. I wonder 
if there exists in India a Government Research Institute where afternoon 
teas, so conspicuous a feature of British laboratories, attract all workers, 
“ big ” and “ small.” The Assistants thus never feel at home in 
presence of their officers and free intercourse between research workers, 
which IS so essential for creating a research atmospheie, is wanting. 
^Vihat is needed is the spirit of brotherhood, a community of scientific 
interest, in which social boundaries and petty disciplinary considerations 
are ignored In my opinion, recruitment of qualified Indians into the 
research sections of the Agricultural Departments will be conducive to 
the creation of this atmosphere. In research sections more than any- 
where else IS a complete Indiamsation absolutely essential. Far be it 
from me to suggest Indianisatiou at the risk of effciency, but I maintain 
that there is a sufficient number of fully-qualified Indians from British 
Universities available in the country. 

Besides removing the above defects of organisation and administration the 
lUowing measures will lead to success in research — 

(1) Universities and AgriculiieraJl JResearch — So far researches in 
agiiculturo and allied sciences have been mainly carried out by the 
Departments of Agriculture and only in a few cases have the staff of 
science colleges and universities taken part in this work. A grant of 
a scholarship by Sir Ganga Ram for research on fertilisers is the first 
instance of its kind. Our Universities have well-developed Chemical, 
Physical, Botanical and Zoological Sections and grant degrees by 
research. Efforts should be made to enlist the workers in colleges and 
Universities for the development of agricultural research. The Central 
Government as well as the Provincial Governments should set apart 
certain sums of money to be given as grants-in-aid for carrying on 
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investigations in science colleges and Universities on problems bearing 
on agiiculfcural development. The Agricultural Department should 
ciioulai* for the benefit of workers outside the department a list of 
problems awaiting solution In my opinion, a scheme of this nature 
will be conducive of enormous good both to the department and the 
Universities, This system was in vogue in Biitain in 1916. The 
Secretary, Board of Agriculture, circulated lists of problems awaiting 
inveatigation and university students selected the problems and worked 
them out at their own Universities. 

(2) Agricultural research and private enterpiise — ^The department 
will do well to stimulate private enterprise and induce men of training 
and expel ience to take share m agricultural research. The best way to 
do tb.]s will be to advertise the problems and give special grants to those 
who undertake work and substantial prizes to those who offer the best 
solutions. Such a system will provide scope for work for trained men 
from foreign. Universities who are without jobs, and also for those who 
have retired from service. 

(3) Scholarships and grants for research. — In the Punjab, there is one 
post-graduate s^olarship to be awarded every year to a student of the 
Punjab Agricultural College. There should be special scholarships for 
science graduates who wish to receive training or undertake research 
in agriculture. The Indian Central Cotton Committee are giving 
scholarships for such training, hut there is scope for a great deal more. 
Every expert at an Agricutlural Institute diould have a sum of money 
at his disposal for giving small grants to approved research workers. 

(4) Facilities for foreign tiaining . — To raise the tone of research work 
that is being conducted in our institutions we should provide facilitiea 
for all research workers to gain experience of work in foreign Uni- 
versities and reseaich institutions. The officers of the department who 
have received foreign training should get a substantial technical 
allowance over and above their pay. 

Financing research. — The present system of annual grants to be spent 
■within the year is very defective. While during years of plenty it leads to 
extravagance, during years of stringency it hinders progress. A Development 
fund should be started for research and, beside contributions from the 
Governments, all earnings and savings of the department should go •bowards 
this fund which should in due course be so big as 'to make research inde- 
pendent of help from the State. In cases of urgent necessity, interest on b.Tnn 
money could be utilised. I am of opinion that research finances and control 
should not be dependent on popular •vote. 

(b) and (c) [Please see answer to Question 4 (b).] 

The following entomological problems deserve attention . — 

(1) Agricultural practices in relation to pest control. 

(2) Relatioii between the “ healthy ” condition of the plant and pest 
attack. 

(3) Meteorological factors and pest outbreak. 

(4) Possibilities of dusting high trees by means of aeroplanes, 
particularly in connection with mango hopper control. 

(5) Termites and "their control. 

(6) Pests of stored grams. 

(7) Pests of fruit trees, 

(8) Pests of sugarcane, particularly borers. 

^ (9) Insecticides and fumigants, and dusting, spraying and fumigating 

(10) Manufacture of insecticides, particularly poisonous gases. 

I am of opinion that there is considerable scope for improvement m ■the 
dom^tic ew^my of the farmer’s home. A study of the problems involved 
■will be useful in discouraging wasteful practices. 

Mr. Mohammad Afzal Sussain. 
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Question 2. — ^Aobictjlttjeal Edttoation. — ( i) The supply of institutions 
in so far as collegiate education la concerned is quite sufficient. In fact 
there are too many Agricultural Colleges in the country. In my opinion, 
it will improve matters if the two agricultural colleges in Northern India 
are combined into one teaching institution, pioviding accommodation 
for 500 students. Such an institution will be quite enough for the needs 
of the country for another thirty years 

The teaching staff of the provincial Agricultural College is quite sufficient 
but, in some cases, better type of teachers is required. The main defect, 
however, is that teaching research, and district and propaganda work are 
kept together under the same expert. In this arrangement, teaching is 
liable to be ignored and has actually suffered 1 am of opinion that 
teaching should be in charge of a staff not saddled with other duties. 
This does not mean that teachers should not undertake research, bat 
research should not interfere in the teaching work as at present. Further, 
Agricultural Colleges should he in charge of men who taie active interest 
in matters educational and are competent by training and experience to 
run educational institutions, and are prepared to enter into the spirit 
of the corporate life of a college. 

(iv) Those who seek admission to the Agricultural Colleges do so solely 
with the object of obtaining Government appointments. The success of 
an Agricultural College, therefore, depends directly on the appointments 
available for agricultural graduates in Government Depaitmeuts. There- 
fore the number of students joimng Agricultural Colleges will remain low, 

(v) In Q9‘9 per cent, cases, the only incentive which induces lads to 
study agriculture in a college is to attain a job, in a high school to get 
an easy pass, and in vernacular middle schools, where English has not been 
provided for, there is no choice. 

(vi) In Agricultural Colleges, the pupOs are not essentially drawn from 
the agricultural classes, but at the time of admission preference is given 
to those who possess land. 

(vii) The courses of study in the Punjab Agricultuial College are to 
be modified shortly when the standard for admission will be raised fnm 
Matriculation to the Intermediate &5ience Faculty. When this change 
comes, it is hoped many delects will he removed. 

(viii) (a) Nature study . — I am of opinion that nature study is the most 
useful subject for school boiys and girls If associated with drawing 
and painting, it does more to develop a Child’s mind that any other branch 
of training. To make it interesting it should he well taught by competent 
teachers. Arrangements are being made by the Education Department 
for proper training of such teachers. 

(6) School plots . — For boys over 10, school plots are a very useful means 
of imparting information about agricultural matters. 

(c) School Farms . — ^Agricultural farms connected with rural Middle 
Sihools, if well managed, are of considerable use as demonstration centres 
for the adults, but the boys avoid the drudgery of working on these 
farms -and the work is in fact too hard for lads of 10 — 15. 

(ix) The careers of most of the boys who have studied agriculture in 
an Agricultural College is Government service. 

(xii) Adult education should be considered under two distinct heads: — 

(i) Bemoval of illiteracy — ^which is a slow process and rather tedious 
both for the teachers and pupils. 

(ii) Imparting information — ^which can be made interesting and 
attractive. For adults this part of education should be made the 
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basis for traiuing and removal of illiteracy should follow from this. 
For imparting useful information legarding crop productiouj crop 
protectioUj animal breeding, marketing, co-operation, village hygiene, 
civics, &c., &c., posters, lantern slides and cinematographs should he 
employed. In fact, the mind should be trained by advertisement to do 
the right thing unconsciously. 

The work which is being done by the Rural Community Board in the 
Punjab IS in the right direction. 

Question S. — ^Demonstbition and Pbopaganda. — (d) During the last five 
years, the Entomological Section of the Punjab Agricultural Department 
has been carrying out demoustratione on rat extermination by poison halts. 
Some people object to rat killing on leligious grounds and others consider 
it a degrading occupation only fit for the Ttamins.. One has to do a con- 
siderable amount of propaganda to overcome the prejudices of the people 
Personal touch and discussions with individual cultivators have often proved 
of the greatest value. An area very often over one thousand acres is 
selected for the operations, and the scheme of work is explained to all the 
cultivators. Then the organiser — a member of the Entomological Section 
— gives the lead by starting work with his own hands. His exiample is 
readily followed To convince the cultivators of the efl&cacy of the methods 
employed they are persuaded to collect dead rats fro^m their fields, and often 
large heaps of dead rats are brought together. By these methods people 
are trained to look ujion rat extermination in the same light as weeding. 
The success achieved is demonstrated by the fact that, for the first time 
in the history of the province, Sialkot, Ferozepore, Jullunder, Hoshiarpur 
and Gurgaon District Boards have come forward with substantial grants 
for rat extermination campaigns, and mo^re requisitions for rat extermina- 
tion than we can attend to are received from farmers. During the la-st 
four years 445,112 acres hare been treated in 826 different localities and 
net one case of poisoning by mistake or design has occurred. 

Similar success has been achieved in the use of light traps against 
Amsacta^ a serious pest of crops in the Punjab. Free intercourse with 
the people, and personal interest in their welfare have led to this success. 

Qubsmon 4. — AnufiN TSTBATioN — (tt) The existence and increasing popu- 
larity of such organisations as the Imperial Bureau of Entomology and 
Mycology, and the International Bureau of Agriculture demonstrate th.at 
research workers of the world recognize the importance of oo-operation 
and co-ordination in the advancement of science. There can hardly be any 
difference of opinion on the question that for progress of agricult ur til 
research in India some co-ordinating agency is absolutely essential. Diver- 
gence of opinion, however, exists regarding the powers and scope of sucli 
an agency. 

Brief annual reports, biennial meetings of the Board of Agriciiltiiro, 
and sectional meetings held at Pusa are very inadequate attempts at 
oo-ordination. At present, therefore, workers at the research institutes 
under the Governments in India proceed along their own lines withouc, 
in many cases, knowing what is being done by others. Evidently a system 
which wiU bring about co-operation and co-ordination is required. The 
organization of the Indian Central Cotton Committee has stood the test 
well and may be taken as a model. Before the inception of thiw com- 
mittee, isolated attempts were made by Provinces for the improvement 
of cotton, and the work has now been organized on sounder basis. 

The branch of agriculture which may he termed ** Crop improvement 
yields best to oxgamzation on a wider basis, and it is in this direction that 
Governments in India can co-operate and the Central Governmet co-ordi- 

Mt. Mohammad Afzal Bussain. 
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nate and supplement their ajCtivitiea Reseai’ch on crop iniprovement may 
be roughly classihed as below. — 

(1) Improvement of indigenous varieties. — 

(i) Isolation of pure types. 

('ll) Hybridisation. 

(iii) S^ection. 

(2) Introduction of foreign varieties . — 

(i) Importation. 

(li) Acclimatization and selection of suitable strains. 

(iii) Hybridization with indigenous types. 

Evidently, therefore, duplication of work on isolation of pure types 
will be valueless and in fact lead to confusion. Similarly, the work of 
introduction of foreign varieties could be done better by a single agency. 
And a central organisation, not essentially a central institute, will meet 
the requirements. A central organisation could distribute the work among 
workers under the Government of India and the Provincial Governments. 

Again hybridisation and selection could be carried out better by an 
organized body of scientists than by a large number of independent 
workers. Eield trials of the varieties produced could be best left in the 
hands of the Provincial District stafE. Two of the main crops of the 
country, i.e., cotton and sugarcane, are being dealt with along these 
lines, and it will be of great advantage to the country if improvement on 
other crops is organized on similar bases. 

(6) Erom personal experience of work both in a Province and under 
the (Slovernment of India, I have come to realise that many problems of 
agricultural improvement require a broader outlook than that of a worker 
in a province, with his eyes fixed on immediate ends. 

It must, however, be recognised that scientific experts employed under 
the Government of India should be men of very high qualifications and 
distinction, who are able to command respect by virtue of their scholarship 
and research and do not depend on the status of their ofB.ce for their 
prestige. It will bo only then that the central institute shall maintain 
its supremacy over the provincial institutes, which supremacy is essential 
if it IS to serve its purpose as a model and guide for all agricultural 
research in India. Efforts thus should be made to bring about co-ordination 
more by offering advantages to the provincial workers than by mere 
organisation An organisation paves the way for concerted action, hut 
it is the individuals that put life into an organisation. If officers of 
the Central Institute, like the generous parents, employ the attitude of 
“ give,” without “ take,” a co-ordinated research is sure to result. 

Before the Agmcultural Hesearch Institute, Puea, is able to attain 
that supremacy which is essential for the above objects there must be a 
great increase in its staff, A well-equipped and well-manned Central 
Institute will be of immeime help to the Provinces. 

The control of co-ordinated research work is a difficult matter. In the 
Province, in so far as entomology is concerned the field operations, propa- 
ganda and research, are carried out hy the same staff, and the Entomologist 
js also responsible for teaching. If it is possible to separate research from 
other activities, the matter will be simplified. Either the entire research 
staff could be placed under the Government of India or the provincial 
workers could be associated in a scheme of research. Taking sugarcane 
pests as an instance, the work could be distributed as follows : All taxo- 
nomic and morphological work could he done at a Central Station, study 
of life-histories could be assigned to some of the Provincial workers, and 
certain stations could be put on to investigate the possibilities of biological 
control, discovery of immune varieties and so on. The team work will 
lead to quicker and surer results. It must be recognized, however, that 
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but a good man at the head of affairs should be able to smooth down 
matters. 

In short, a number of problems of all-India importance should be 
outlined by a board of experts, on which growers and traders and other 
interests should be represented, and for the investigation of eueh problems 
a committee should be appointed consisting of scientiffc experts of the 
Government of India and the Provinces. This committee should lay down 
the policy and distribute the work. If a provincial Government has a 
staff for a problem, then that staff should be associated with the work 
undertaken, if not the Government of India should take up the problem 
No general policy for administrative control can be laid down. Each 
individual case should be dealt with on its merits. If the Central staff 
carry out investigations without interfering with the Provinqial staff 
the former should be under their own Government. '’W]hsu the work 
will be better carried out under the administrative control of the provincial 
Governments, then the officers of the Central Institute should be temporarily 
placed under the local authorities. Care must be taken that the individual 
does not suffer any loss in promotion or prestige. 

A really strong Central Institute, well supplied with funds and staff, and 
which commands international reputation for staaidard of work produced 
and facilities for research offered, will soon make its presence felt. 

In entomology, the Government of India can usefully supplement the 
activities of the local Government in the following manners . — 

(1) Maintaining an adequately staffed institute for carrying out 
insect survey, keeping a collection of identified insects, and by identi- 
fying specimens for the Provinces. The work is being done at Pusa, 
but it ^ould be done on a much larger scale. 

(2) Maintaining a library as complete as possible. 

(3) Acting as information bureau on all entomological matters 

(4) Undertaking research on the importance of pest control by para- 
sites. 

(6) Establishing agriculture stations for experiments and for supply 
of improved races of honey bees. 

(6) Carrying out investigations on insecticides and fumigants and 
machinery for dusting and spraying 

(7) Starting an Indian Entomological Journal. 

(8) Training post-graduate students in pure and applied entomology 
and providing facilities for research. 

(c) (ii) Sailways and steamship companies should provide special cou- 
oessions for imports and carnage of manures, fertihzers, seeds, implements 
and machinery. Railways could co-operate in propaganda work by 
organizing exhibition trams 

(iv) Meteorological Department supplies daily reports from certain 
localities. For purpose of correlating agricuJtuial experiments witli 
meteorological conditions the available data are far from satisfactory 
Reporting stations should be multiplied, particularly in localities where 
climatic differences in neighbouring areas are very great. 

(v) Postal Department could provide facilities to the cultivators in 
approaching the Department of Agriculture, and all letters addressed 
to the department should be carried post free. 

(vi) Telegraph and Wireless Department may supply market news at 
low rates. The inland telegraph department should undertake to send 
free of charge information regarding appearance of pests and diseases. 

Qttestiok 10. — FbbtHiIZEIis. — G reen manuring has been recommended by 
the department as a solution of the problem of shortage of natural manures 
and it has under experimental conditions given excellent results, but on 

Mr. Mohammad Afzal Sitssam. 
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certain farms where the practice has been continned for a few years, it 
has led to the increase of white ant attack. In certain fields at the 
Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, it has become a problem to eara 
crops from the ravages of these insects. Organic manure unless well rotten 
is bound to increase termites. The problem, therefore, is either to find 
out some plant which, added to the soil, will improve its fertility and at 
the same time act as deterrent, or discover a combination of natural and 
artificial manures as will serve the purpose. This is a problem which 
might well be taken m hand by the Central Institute simultaneously in 
various tracts of the country. 

The question of the export of natural manures, oil cakes, and oil seeds 
should be gone into very thoroughly. 

(/) We should encourage the farmers to burn crop remnants. Hedges 
of suitable quick growing plants should be encouraged, and in decidirg 
the cropping scheme the supply of fuel should be taken into consideration. 
Small woods may be grown round viUagea. The common chulah is not 
the most economic form of range and great improvement is needed in it. 
No attention has been paid to “ Parmer’s Home Economy ” and I am 
certain that, when attention is devoted to this side of agriculture, the 
consumption of fuel in the house of a farmer will he considerably reduced 
and that will consist of cotton sticks, stubbles of cane and juar, &c. 
Improvements in gur boiling furnace designed by Mahk Sultan Ali, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Gurdaspur (Notes on the harvest of cane and 
manufacture of gur in the Punjab) are so significant that great hopes 
can be entertained for the improvement of the chulah. Intensive propa- 
ganda should be carried on against the use of cow dung for fuel. 

Sericulture and lac-culture indirectly serve to provide fuel for the 
cultivator. The branches of mulbeiry and her trees after removal of 
leaves and lac are used as fuel. 

It appears that for some purposes, such as slow boiling of milk and 
huqqa smoking, it will be di£S:cult to replace cow dung cakes unless soma- 
thmg better suited is- available. 

Question 11. — Crops. — (iv) A detailed note on the subject was submitted 
by me to the Board of Agriculture in India held in 1926, and was pub- 
lished in the Proceedings, pages 97-101. The following is the summary 
of recommendations then made : — 

(1) A thorough study of the problem should be undertaken by com- 
petent officers, and the habits and behaviour of different wild aiumals 
should he carefully observed. 

^2) As an experimental measure, a district should be selected for work 
and the cost of various operations and the effectiveness of various 
means of control ascertained 

(3) A campaign of vigorous propaganda should be undertaken to 
create public opinion. 

(4) Legislation to ensure smooth working of preventive and control 
measures and co-operation of the people should be enacted. 

(6) Co-operative societies for the purpose of fencing, baiting, trench- 
ing, &c., &c., should he started. 

(6) Contributions should be made by the Governments for the purp^ise 
of controlling wild animals. 

To my mind, it appears that the best solution of the problem would 
be to use either an irritant or a poison gas to deal with the wild animals 
like pigs, jackals, &c. Attempts can also be made by controlling watering 
places and grazing grounds, to take these animals away from cultivation 

QursTiON 13 . — Crop Pbotbotion — (i) In my opinion, the existing legisla- 
tion adequately provides for the protection of crops against external 
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intestatioii, with pests and diseases, but the actual carrying out of the 
regulations is tar fiom efficient. The trork of fumigation against insect 
pests is enti usted to the officers of the Customs Department who carry it out 
as a rouiine measure. Theie is no syetem by which a record may be kept 
of insects introduced, and we are completely in the dark as to what we 
should guard against I will suggest the creation of a regular Quarantine 
Service consisting ot properly trained Entomologists, who should carefully 
study the pioblem, keep an accurate record of insects intercepted, and 
investigate the results of fumigation 

I am also of opinion that, while, on the one hand, we should legislate 
against the introduction of a foreign pest, on the other, we should study 
the lire histones of the pests likely to he introduced and their behaviour 
during transit and discover which of them will be able to survive the 
changed conditions and get established in this country. 

It may, however, be pointed out that legislation to safeguard againet 
introduction of pests and diseases by overland routes are incomplete and 
require careful investigation. 

(ii) Under this heading, I will consider movement of affected plants 
from one part of the country to the other, including Indian States and 
possessions of foreign powers. At present there is no restriction against 
transport of affected plants from one part of the country to another. 
Potato moth, having been imported into Bombay from Italy, has come up 
to the Punjab. Similarly, scale insects, having spread, in Kashmir, are 
hkely to spread into fruit tracts of the Punjab. There is a considerable 
movement of fruit trees and other plants from one part of the country 
to the other, and there is no legislation enforcing nurserymen to sell 
“ clean stock.” 

Legislation to safeguard against spread of pests and diseases should he 
effected. 

Question 17.— Agbicui/Turaii Industbibs. — (c) Bee keeping . — The local 
supply of honey comes chiefly from wild bees mainly from the hilly localities 
and forests. Bee-keeping, however, le practised in the hilly tracts of the 
Punjab where people m^e hives of crude form in the walls of their huts 
So far, no attempt has been made by the Department of Agriculture to 
place ilus industry on a sound footing. 

There is great demand for bees of good breeds from all over the country, 
and it is essential that the Government in India should take up the 
question and investigate fully the present state of the induslary and its futui'e 
possibilities. The Central Govemmeat should etart a few stations in 
suitable localities, under a qualified expert with an adequate staff. Eac- 
periments on the introduction of foreign strains, crossmg, &o., should 
be carried out. 

The Government of the Punjab have already sanctioned an Assistant 
for this work and it is hoped will sanctio-n the establishment of experiment 
and demonstration station. 

Seneulture (rearing of mulberry sdkwormsj. — Seiriou'lture is a well- 
established cottage industry in certain localities of the Punjab, such as 
Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpui and Kangra and is practised in Sialkot, Rawalpindi, 
Campbellpur, Jhelum, Gujranwala, Lahore, Amritsar, Ambala and Sheik- 
iiupura. During 1926, the number of silkworm rearers was 1,216 and the 
total estimated produce of 275 mauuds of dry cocoons was valued at 
Rs.44,000. 

The spread of this industry is limited by climatic conditions, and it is 
only in the submontane tracts that it can be corned on successfully, 
Further, the development of this industry is limited by the available supply 
of mulberry trees. In very few localities are the worms reared on private 
trees and not less than 80 per cent, of worms are reared on trees growing 
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on the canal banks, along road sides or in forests. The rearers are charged 
Ks 1-8-0 per ounce of seed reared when Government trees are used. 

The Department of Agriculture has during the last six years established 
mulberry plantations on the Upper Bari Doab Canal, and the work is 
being continiied. If trees are available, the industry could be increased 
rapidly. 

Attempts have been made to produce seed locally, and it is hoped a 
gramage shall be established soon. 

The progress has not been satisfactory and this has been due to — 

(i) want of a definite policy. 

(ii) lack of co-operation between the various departments concerned 
in sericulture. 

Unless the Irrigation Department, Forest Department and District Boards 
undertake to plant mulberry trees nothing much can be achieved. 

The disposal of silk cocqons has also presented considerable difficulties. 
On account of depreciation in the value of the franc, big reeling factories 
are not prepared to buy silk cocoons Heeling industry should therefore 
be encouraged. The Department of Industries has taken this matter in 
hand. 

[On an average by rearing one onnoe of seed a family can add to their 
net income a snm of Rs.SO.] 

Lac GuHnire . — Lac grows naturally in Hoshiarpur District, where its 
total annual value is put doiwn at 4 laMis of rupees. Lac also grows in 
small quantities in Roktak, Gurgaon, Ambala, Kangra and Gurdaspur 
Districts. The most favourable localities for lac culture are the submontane 
tracts. A farmer possessing 20 her trees (Zizyphus yujuba) may add to his 
net income about Re. 60 a year. 

The yield of lac could he increased at least three times and it could be 
introduced into many localities. The main obstacle in the way of the 
expansion of this industry are; — 

(i) Absence of organisation and ignorance of the methods of inocula- 
tion and proper cultivation of lac. 

(ii) Want of supply of good brood lac lu sufficient quantity during 
years when local crop fails on account of high temperature 

(lii) Inadequate staff. 

It was only recently (1925) that the local Government sanctioned one 
Assistant for lac culture work. 

(/i) Efforts should first be made to make people conscious of the fact 
that the conditions of their surroundings are unhygienic. A full and 
vivid account should he given of the factors responsible for dirt and disease, 
and consequences of these. An intensive propaganda should be carried out 
so that young and old, boys and girls have uppermost in their minds the 
feelings such as the following . — ‘ kill the fly, it carries cholera,’ ‘ exter- 
minate the rat it spreads plague,’ ‘ fill up that cesspool, it breeds mosqui- 
toes which carry malaria.’ When a strong community feeling against 
filth and disease has been created, then practical steps should be taken, 
campaigns organised, plans of action worked out in full details, and 
co-operation of the people insured. The action when once started should 
be carried to the finish in a most business-like manner. Societies of 
farmers with definite obiects should he started and encouraged. Boys and 
gills are more susceptible to new ideas and should be employed for carry- 
ing out propaganda and actual measures against diseases 

Enterprising farmers should he encouraged to build model houses with 
good drainage, and model viUagea should be started in the new co'lonies. 

Investigations on. the proper disposal of refuse should be undertaken 
so that the farmers are suggested methods which appeal to them. 
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22. — Go-operation. — (b) (tjit) Societies for joint fanning^ if 
tatlished, inll be a great blessing for tie agricultural community. Prom 
i crop protection point of vieiF such aometiee are a necessity. No measure 
pest control can be successful unless carried out simultaneously over 
ge areas. Gean cultivation is impossible under tbe present condition, 
t, uuth the development of the co-operative movement the feeling of mutual 
p will develop and then it mil be poeaible to attempt to control such 
>ts as sugarcane borers, the only satisfactory metiiod against which 
the safe disposal of stubbles and d^ruction of alternative food plants, 
iunilarly rat extermination societies, pest control and spraying societies 
I anti-disease societjea will serve a very useful purpose 
c) I am certainly of opinion that legislation should be introduced, m 
er to compel people to join in for the common benefit of all. 

lu&stton 94 . — Attracting Capital. — (a) Men of ‘ capital and enterprise ’ 
d no inducement to tate to agrUrulture In the past the land had been 
sing frcHn the actual cuttivators into the posse^on of men of capital, 

I the process was so rapid that apecial measures to protect the land- 
ler from the enterpnaiiig capitalist had to be devised and the Punjab 
id .Alienation Act was passed. 

'he Punjab had been called ‘ a country of peasant proprietors,’ and the 
biem before the adnumstration is ‘ How to maintain the peasant propne- 
upon hiB land in freedom and comfort P ’ Inducement offered to men 
'opital and enterprise will mean exploitation of land and labour. With 
ltd and enterprise the land and labour can certainly be made to yield 
e but at the nsk of killing the peasantry The aim should not be the 
[oitation but the welfare of the zammdars I am strongly of opinion 

the State ehould take 1^e place of men of capital and enterprise and 
) out the individual pr<^teers from the field. 

Oral Evidence. 

1, 657. The Ohairman Mr. Afzal Hussain, you are Entomologist to the 
jah Government*’— Tes. 

S,66S. We have yonr note of evidence j do you wish to add anything 
t, or may uve ai you a ferw questicwaB? — have nothing to add. 

1,659. Would you give the Cfomnussion quite shortly an account of 
’ own training and past appointments F — I graduated from the Punjab 
rersity with honours in Zwlogy and 1 took the d^;ree of Master of 
nee from the some University. After that I went to Cambridge where 
ok both parts of Natural Sciences Tripos, m the second part 1 studied 
ogy and I got Class I honours, and I was awarded the Prank Smart 
e of the University of Cambridge, After taking my degree, I was 
pambndge for three years and I did research work on Applied Entomo- 
and also tm crusacea. For research work I received scholarships 
i my coDege and gruits from the India Office, the Royal Society and 
Balfour Research Fund of the University of Oamhndge. I was awarded 
Charles Darwin Pn*e of CSuist’s Oolite, Cambridge, for research work. 

^ England m December 1918 when I was ^pointed by the Secretary 
tate as Sup^numerary Entomologist, Agricultural Reaeoreh Institute, 

■* 1 , ^ WM^there for about sight moniis when I was transferred to the 
[ah as Entomologist to the Punjab Government I was retransferred 
W in April, 1825, as Offidating Imperial Entomologist and I was 
‘ for eighteen months I returned to the Punjab lari November. I have 
^du^g and gmdmg research work of the Entomological Geetion. 
ab. We have published about 26 papers on original investigations. 

860. You have had tbe experieuoe of a training both in Europe as well 
this country Do you think it is to tbe advantage of Indiana that 
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they should go to Europe, or that they should he tiained in India? 

It would be a distinct advantage to Indians if they could go to Europe 
tor higher training. 

46.661. Why is that so? — Because in this country at present we have not 
got the same atmoephere, the intellectual and educational atmosphere which 
exists in Western Universities. 

46.662. You think yourself that you have the teachers P — ^Very few of the 
same standard as you get in Cambridge or Oxford. 

46.663. At what stage m his career do you think an Indian should be 
advised to proceed abroad for higher education? — I am ot opinion that an 
Indian gets the best advantage from his training in Western Universities 
when he goes after graduating from a University in this country. 

46.664. You think that he should go for his post-graduate training out 
of India, either to Europe or America? — ^Yes. 

46,666. I see from page 860 of your note that you are impressed with 
the soundness of the type of organisation of which the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee is an example Do you feel that that principle might 
be apphed to research on other crops? — Yes, I think that principle should 
be applied to other mam crops of the country. 

46.666. That is to say organisation on the basis of the crop rather than 
upon any territorial organisation? — Yes. 

46.667, Are you doing any teaching yourself? — Yes, I teach about two 
periods a week, I lecture to the first year students. 

46, <668. Any graduates? — Entomology is not taught beyond the two first 
years in the Punjab Agncultuial College. 

46.669 But I suppose you might find that a graduate was anxious to 
come to this college in order to be trained under your guidance? — Yes, I 
have had a very large number of them coming from the Government College 
at Lahore for training in entomology. 

46.670 What do you think of their standard of knowledge when they come 
to you P The standard of knowledge as far as entomology is concerned is 
very low. This is a specialised subject and there le no institution in India 
where it is taught by anybody who is well acquainted with it. It is only 
taught as a very small part of a course in zoology and they do not go 
beyond the eight order stage which is very, very elementary indeed. 

46,671. Do you not think that that is greatly to be regretted? — Yes, very 
greatly to be regretted. 

46,672 Would you turn to page 868 of your note : in answer to Question 
1 (a) you suggest the creation of a development fund How do you suggest 
that any fund of that sort should be admimstered ? — ^It would be admmis- 
tered, if we go m for centrahsed research, by the central institution or by 
the committee running that central institution. 

46.673. What, in your view, are the advantages of a development fund 
over the system by which research is financed year by year in the annual 
budget? — ^Under the present system when there is plenty of money the 
departments get quite enough and sometimes more than they require, and 
they spend on things which probably do not bring good returns, whereas 
in years when no funds are available research suffers and progress is 
hindeied. 

46.674. You cannot open and ahnt research, like a concertina, can you? 
—No. 

46,676. W'hat you want is to get security for the future and continuity 
of policy? — Yes. 

46,676 Would you turn to page 864 of your note, Question 13 (2). You 
are dealing there with the danger of conveying epidemic diseases fro-m one 
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difctrict to anothei and you say that at present theie is no restriction 
against the transpoit ot affected plants from one part of the country 
to another. Do you think it would ‘be possible to institute any control 
of that sort? — ^It is quite possible, but it would be difhcult in the begin- 
ning. It IS quite possible particularly if we have legislation to force 
people who own nurseries, to send out clean plants, without fungus and 
insect diseases. 

46,677. I see on page 864, in answer to our Question 17 (c), you say there 
is a great demand for bees of good breeds from all over the country. Is 
the indigenous bee a good bee for making honey? — ^It is not very good. 

46,678 It IS more militant than acquisitive? — Yes. 

46.679. "What breed of bee do you suggest should be introduced? — X have 
never done any work on apiculture myself, we shall have to investigate 
this matter by introducing various breeds from Italy, France, America, and 
so on. 

46.680. Is it mainly on flowering trees that the honey is made? — Yes. 

46,681 One does not see many wild flowers in the jungle? — ‘We find a 
large number in the hilly tracts. 

46,682. Is it only in the hilly tracts that you yourself think there is a 
future for bee-keeping? — Yea, mainly in the hilly tracts. 

46,683 Would you tell us what you regard as the two most important 
hnes of research upon which you are engaged at this moment? — 'We are 
engaged on the cotton pest, particularly the pink 'bollworm which we are 
studying from the meteorological point of view. We find that in the 
canal colonies where most of the cotton of the American variety is grown 
this pink bollworm is absent, while in the rest of the Punjab it is a very 
serious problem. We are studying the reason for that, so that we may 
discover what climatic conditions are favourable to its development and 
what are adverse to its increase in numbers. We are also, from the purely 
applied entomology point of view, studying the control of a very serious 
pest known as Amsacfa, commonly called kutra. We planned a campaign 
last year to destroy this moth by light traps and next year we are organis- 
ing a very large campaign to demonstrate to the people the efficacy of the 
light traps. We are also carrying on the work of extermination of rats 
(I should rather say destruction because it is an animal which can never 
be exterminated). 

46,684. Let us take the moths first. What do these moths attack P— Prac- 
tically every crop. Then all over the Punjab the rat problem is very serious, 
and we send out a staff to teach the people the methods of rat destruction 
by poisoning and also by fumigation. 

46,686. Why does the rat come under the Entomologist.® — Because there is 
nobody else to deal with it. The pink bollworm scheme is financed by the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, and it was only three years ago that we 
started this work. 

46.686. So that that is a good instance of co-ordination ? — Yes. 

46.687. And you are not troubled there with any fear for the future? — 
No. 

46.688. Nor any lack of co-ordination? — No. The scholar of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee was up at Pusa last year, and he was allowed by 
the Committee to visit the various centres where work on the pink boUworm 
was being carried out. 

46.689. How about your staff for that particular investigation? — I have 
an Assistant in the Provincial grade, and under him there are three field 
assistants in the Subordinate grade getting about Rs 75. We have also a 
menial staff of field men for the ordinary routine work. 
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46j690. How about the ainsacfo, moth? — Our present difBculty is that for 
next year we hare not got the funds even to take one village in a zail and 
demonstrate to the people how the work is done, and further there is no 
staff for such a big work. 

46,691. Do you choose your own lines of advance and research? — ^Yes, so 
far I have always chosen my own hues of research 

46,692 Does that arrangement suit you or would you prefer to have some 
over-nding authority who would indicate the lines of progress which in his 
judgment you should pursue? — ^It is a very difficult question to answer; 
If the over-riding authority is very sympathetic, I would like to have an 
over-iiding authority; if the over-riding authority is a hindrance, I would 
much rather be left alone. Some persons hold that the ideal over-riding 
authority is one that lets you do what you like and takes the responsibility. 

46.693. Sir Thomas Middleton- You refer to the absence of a research 
atmosphere in the Indian TJniversities; no doubt you are familiar with 
the history of research in our European Universities? — ^Yes. 

46.694. In what stage was science 76 years ago? Was there much of 
a research atmosphere then? — ^Not quite so much. 

46,696. It does not take a very long period in a nation’s history to 
create a research atmosphere if conditions are favourable? — ^It does not 
take very long at the present stage of our growth. 

46.696. What hope do you see of creating a research atmosphere in the 
Indian Universities? — ^In the Indian Universities that atmosphere has 
already been created; I could refer to the Lahore University where they 
have a very good school of zoology and chemistry, and I believe they will 
very soon have good schools in other sciences. 

46.697. So that you think the prospects are quite hopeful? — Quite hopeful- 

46,098. Do you think aU steps should be taken to foster the development 
of the research atmosphere in the Indian Universities? — Certainly. 

46.699. You think we have enough agricultural colleges in the Noi ch 
of India? — ^Yes, I think we could reduce them by 60 per cent. 

46.700. You talk of combining the two colleges of Northern India; 
which do you refer to? — I had particularly in mind the Agricultural College, 
Lyallpur, and the Agricultural Clollege, Oawnpore. 

46.701. How could you effect that combination of two institutions so 
far apart? In what way would you combine them? — I would change one 
into a purely research institute and the second into an agricultural college; 
that IS the most economical way of doing it. 

46.702. Have you found a need for conferences between research workers 
since you have returned to India? — ^Yes, the need is very great indeed. 

46.703. What opportunities have you had of meeting others engaged in 
entomological research ? — ^At Pusa every other year there is a sectional 
meeting of the Entomologists, Entomologists from various Provinces go 
there and discuss various things, read papers and so on. 

46.704. Is that sectional meeting once in two years sufficient, in your 
opinion, to secure the contact that is required ? — ^That is the best that can 
be done. 

46,706. Mr. Bari'cn : In answer to the CShairman, yon said you had no 
funds for demonstrating your work on the kutra moth in villages? — Not 
sufficient funds. 

46,706 Have you applied for funds, or has the department applied for 
funds? — Not yet. We have only got Rs .1,600 from the District Board of 
Hoshiarpur. The intention was that the department should approach the 
Government to contribute a similar sum from Government funds, that 
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W'ould mean IiB.3,000, That is hardly enough, we want something like 
Rs.15,000. 

46,707. any such application been made to Government? — No, not yet. 

46,703. Then it has not been refused P — ^Not an this particular case. 

46,709. And, from past experience when your department has been able 
to prove the value of its research work, do you think it is likely that it 
will be refused when an applica,tioa is madeP — ^Yes, the proposal with 
regard to rat destruction has been with the Government for some years 
now and nothing has come out of it, I submitted a sencultural scheme, 
asking for a bigger staff, lu 1921, but little bas oome of it eithei. 

46,710 Perhaps the Government is rather doubtful about the possibiLties 
of the success of a campaign for exterminating rats in the Punjab? — have 
not been informed of it or I could have explained more fully that there 
IS possibility of success. 

46.711. But this work on the hutra moth has been proved to be m the 
right direction? — Yes, that is my impression. 

46.712. In such eases are funds often refused ? — I cannot say in this case. 
Last year we had some money, but it remains to be seen whether Rs. 16,000 
will be granted this year. 

46.713 Sir James Machemia : Is it not a fact that these sectional meetings 
of Entomologists last foi about five or six weeks and the proceedings run 
to three enormous volumes as a rule? — For the last two years we have had 
them only for a week, six days 

46.714 You ihave cut them down P — Yes, the time has been cut down. 

46,715. You have had the advantage of service both at Pusa and in a 
Province P — Yes. 

4(6,716. Do you think it is on advantage for provincial officers to have an 
opportunity for a time of serving in. the Imperial Department? — ^A very great 
advantage, it opens his eyes, he looks at things from a different point of 
view altogether, and he finds the problems aie much bigger than he thinks 
when he is in a Province. I think I gained enormously by my stay at 
Pusa last time. 

46.717. Do you think a system of drafting an ofiicer into Pusa from a 
Province for a penod of years, or an interchange of staff between the 
Provinces and Pusa for a period, would be of mutual helpP — 'It would 
be of great help to the individual officer, though it would be difficult to 
carry on the work, because there would not be continuity of work. 

46.718. What opinion did you foim of the quality of work being done at 
Pusa? — It is very difficult to say, but I do not think the quality of the 
work is such as we should expect from an All-India institution. 

46.719 Had you any experience of post-graduate students in your section 
when you were at Pusa? — ^Yes, I had one student who was there for a full 
oouxse, and I had a number of students who were there only for a short 
while. 

46.720 What opinion did you form of their scientific attainment when 
they came to you ? — ^Their general knowledge of zoology was quite sound, but 
their knowledge of entomology was extremely poor. 

46,721. What would you say of the general standard of science instruotion 
in India P — The teaching of zoology is quite good, but it does not compare 
with Part II of Cambridge University which is far higher; it is quite good 
and it is improving. ■> 

46,722 And the standard of the student? — The standard of students is 
quite good. 
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46.723. Professor Gangulee: You have just stated that the quality of 
scientific research in Pusa is not so high; why is that so? — It is very difficult 
for me to go into the leasons. 

46.724. What is it due to: lack of equipment? — ^The equipment is quite 
good, the library is excellent, but I should say that the atmosphere is lacking 
and the peisouuel is probably not so good as it ought to be 

46.725. You agree with me that Pusa has established itself as an important 
research station in the East? — ^Yea, certainly, because that is the only 
central lesearch station in India. 

46.726. Would you not agree with me that the quality of work done by 
men like Lefroy, Butler and Howard ha* gained a leputation tor this insti- 
tution as an impoitant research institution in the East^ — Yes, certainly, 

I was thinking of the quality of the work done now. The first batch of 
workers certainly did splendid work. 

46.727. So you are of opinion that the quality of the work has deterioi ated P 
— ^Yes. 

46.728. Would you like to develop Pusa as a post-graduate training 
institution? — ^Personally I should. 

46.729. Of the highest ordei ? — ^Yes 

46.730. And you would have such a scientific staff there from whom 
research of the highest order may be expected P — Yes. 

46.731. With regard to youi own research work, from whom did the 
suggestion of the cotton pink bollworm research come? Prom the Central 
Cotton Committee P — We were asked by the Central Cotton Committee to 
state whether pink bollworm was a serious pest in that part of the Punjab 
which is adjoining the United Provinces. We suggest^ we had no staff 
to do this work. Then they wanted to have a preliminary enquiry; we 
made the preliminary enquiry, and we found it was a serious pest; bu!t we 
could not take up this work unless staff was provided. Then they provided 
us with the staff and money and we are carrying on the investigation. 

46.732. So, the Indian Central Cotton Committee put aside some funds for 
you for this purpose? — ^Yes. 

46.733. Have you a separate officer under you?* — Yes. 

46,733a. As regards your own work I think yo-u said, in answer to the 
Ohairmtin, that you have published 26 papers of entomological research?* 
—Yes. 

46,734 Are these papers on one definite problem, or on a variety of 
subjects? — They are on d.ifferent subjects, different insects. 

46.735. Is it more or less systematic work or research on economic ento- 
mology? — It is almost all applied work. 

46.736. That is to say, whenever you have undertaken research into a 
particular insect or a particular problem, you have cairied it through?* — 
I cannot say about every insect, but I think I can say we have completely 
studied about three insects. 

46,737 Bo far as you are concerned there is there the continuity of 
research which you are vei-y anxious to see in our research stations?* — Yes, 
as far as entomology is concerned. 

46,738. On page 856 of your note you say that the money has been spent 
on some problems of very remote interest to the cultivator , would yon kindly 
tell us what are the problems you have in mind, giving us one or two 
instances® — ^It has been bron^t to the notice of the Oommission that 
research on wireless telegraphy has been carried on by the Agricultural 
Department; in my opinion researches on wireless telegraphy are outside the 
scope of an agricultural officer. 
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46.739. But it has a bearing on the question of propaganda? — So has 
malaria a bearing on the efficiency of the cultivators. 

46.740. Then you suggest, as one of the causes of this unsatisfactory 
degree of progress, that in some cases hobbies which are decidedly outside 
the work of an expert have been indulged in at the expense of more useful 
work; could you cite one or two instances of that? — have just cited an 
instance which might be considered to be a hobby. 

46.741. Is that the only case you have in mind when you make that 
remark? — I had not the time, but 1 suppose one could certainly point out 
other cases also. 

46.742. In your own research work is there any such thing as team work? 
— Not exactly. 

46.743. You understand what I mean whenever, for instance, you want 
to study the life cycle of a particular insect, are you in touch with the 
other sections of the research institute? — ^There is no provision for that. 

46.744. So yon are not in touch with the other scientific departments 
in your own field of research? — No. 

46,746. There you are not able to attack any problem in all its bearings? 
— ^No, we only go on on our own lines j that is one of the moat serious 
drawbacks. 

46.746. That is to say, the right wing of the laboratory does not know 
what the left wing is doing? — The right wmg sometimes does not know 
what the central hall is doing. 

46.747. You say here, as far as your department is concerned, there is 
mutual exchange of monthly reports between Pusa and Lyallpur? — Yes, 

46.748. Is that your innovation? — ^No, I think it is from the Imperial 
Entomologist j he suggested it. 

46.749. How is this system working? — ^It is simply a routine matter, we 
send round what we are doing and they send round what they are doing, 
but it does not lead anywhere. 

48.760. Does not it assist you in your work? — ^Very little. 

46.761. Are you very much handicapped with administrative duties? — 
Very much. 

46.762. Do yon want an officer, or would a secretary solve the difficulty? 
— ^It comes to the same thing whatever name you give him. I used the 
word “ officer ’’ in a very general sense. 

46,753. What is the nature of the administrative work that you have 
to do? — «W"e have to write a number of reports and answer a number of 
enquiries. 

46,764. Reports on your own work? — ^Reports on the development of 
agriculture or sericulture, or a scheme for apiculture. 

46,766. Surely that is technical work? — ^In a way it is. 

46.766. These duties are not administrative duties? — ^They take a lot of 
time which could be devoted to reseojroh work. 

46.767. Mr. Calvert: I understand that in this Province sericulture is 
under you? — ^Yes. 

46.768. In other Provinces it is under the Director of Industries and 
not under the Entomologist; are you satisfied with the arrangement? — I 
am not quite satisfied with the arrangement; I have suggested in the 
scheme which I submitted in 1921 that a separate officer should be appointed, 
and when the industry is big enough it should be handed over to that 
separate officer. 
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46,769. And, of course, the same with regard to lacp — ^Yes. I hare now 
suggested that if they cannot have a separate officer for sericulture they 
should have a separate officer for sericulture, lac culture and apiculture. 

46.760. And put him under the Director of Industries P — It does not 
matter where he works, hut he should not be under the Entomologist, 

46.761. Is this work on sericulture and lac distracting your attention 
from more important workP — Greatly 

^,762 Mr. Kamat With reference to this social atmosphere which you 
wish to establish and for which you suggest social functions such as tea 
parties, supposing grants were given by Government for tea parties, do 
you hope to solve the pioblem in that way? — ^I do not think people in the 
Punjab are so miserly as to take money from the Government for these 
tea parties; if the heads of the institution start this work, people would 
contribute money for these social gatherings. 

46,763. What is lacking at present? — An inclination on the part of the 
heads of institutions to take an active part m the social life of the 
institutions. 

46.764 3Ir. Soherts : Do you regard it as the ideal that post-graduate 
training should be mainly in foreign countiies or would you like to see it 
developed in India? — I would like to see the post-graduate training 
developed in India as much as possible, hut I would still prefer the post- 
graduate student to go and visit other centres of research. 

46.765 Your idea is that the best training, as far as you can see, is 
always likely to he obtained in some other country? — For some time to come 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(The Commission then adjonmed, this ioncluding the public sittings at 

Lyallpur.) 
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INDEX. 

^Figures in brackets refer to pages, other figures to questions.) 
Administration : 

Agricultural Department, see that title. 

Board of Agncultuie, value of, Milne 41,816. 

Board of Agriculture, Provincial, satisfactory results anticipated, Sir 
Mehdi Shah 46,949-50. 

Board of Communications, composition and functions, &c., Mitchell 
43,957-60, 43,972-5 
Civiij Servants 

One month’s course for, in rural economy at Lyallpur College, 
Brounlie 45,835-7. 

Training in public health administration, proposal, Forster (611), 
43,993-4, 44,107-9. 

Consulting Engineer to the Government of India, retention of, and 
shortening of period of abeyance of appointment, advocated, Sangster 
( 1 - 2 ). 

Co-operation Department, see under Co-operation. 

Co-operation between various departments, Milne 41,756-62. 

Deputy Commissioners, see under Land Revenue. 

District Boards, see that title. 

Education Depaitment, see under Education. 

Engineering Congress, nature of, and value of work, &c.. White 43,642-7, 
43,651-2, 43,661, Smith 43,648-50, 43,653-61, 43,662 
Finance Department, suriender of Government responsibilities to, 
Brayne (58) 

Forest Department, see under Forests. 

Government out of touch with local needs and local conditions, Brayne 

( 68 ). 

Tnoome-tax Department, applications received from B.So. graduates, 
Lyallpur Agiioultural College, for employment in, and refused, 
Darling 44,720-1, 44,733-5. 

Irrigation Department, see under Irrigation. 

Judicial: 

Civil judiciary, recruitment of more zamindars and, agriculturisto 
desirable, Mohammed Nawaz Khan (103), 40,857-60, Lai Chand 
40,938; Wilson (808), 46,436-41. 

Jijga system in Dera Ghazi Khan, Wilson 46,441-4. 

IVIeteobological Depabtsient ; 

Improvement m service, proimsals for, Mohammad Afzal Hussain 
(862). 

no Practical service, Wilson (807). 

Records of humidities, wind velocities and directions desired, Milne 
(166) 

Records kept by, and value of, Milne (166) 

Rural papers should be supplied iwith information, Lai Chand (107). 
early Warning of oncoming attacks of radiation would be useful, 
Trought 46,600^1. 

MtoTABY Gba.ss Farhs, Department of Government of India: 

greater Oo-operation with Provincial Departments of Agriculture 
advocated, Townsend (666), 46,143-6, 46,266-7. 

Value of, Townsend (666). 

Motor transport for agricultural produce, little scope for, MiicheU 
43,943-4. 

Post Obtiobs • 

Extension into rural areas, Government should lay down policy of, 
Lai Chand (107). 

Free carnage of letters to Agricultural Department advocated, 
Mohammad Afzal Hvsiam (862). 

Increase of, necessary, Sir Mehdi Shah (740), Sampuran Singh (796). 
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Administration— conid. 


Post Offices — contd. 

InsufEicient, and increase advocated^ Fazl Ah (836). 

in Rural areas, increase advocated and power to receive and dispatch. 

insured letters, SiucUand (291), 42,131-2, 42,318. 
psefulness of, Wilson (807). 

in Villages where not paying, Co-operative Societies should make 
up deficiency, Satnpuian Singh (796). 


Raipwats • 

some Agricultural districts in need of, not served by, Fazl Ali (836), 
46,553-5 

Development programme referred to, Milne (166), 41,539. 
Electrification, position re. Batty e 44,505, 44,509-14. 

Exhibition trains, proposal, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (862). 
Facilities, improvement needed, Fazl Ali (839-40). 

Feeder line desirable in Gurgaon district, Brayne 40,771-2. 

Freight rates : 

Concessions for manures, fertilisers, seeds, &e , advocated, Lai 
Chand (107); Wilson (806), Mohammad Afzal Hussain (862). 
Concessions for transport of fodder to famine areas, Mihte (209). 
Fruit, rough handling of, Hardat Singh 42,490. 

Gram elevators, see that title. 

Inspectors for goods, recruitment from retired military officers and 
posting on all important stations advocated, Lai Ghand (107). 
Gange, TVaZfon 44,932. 

Motor transport competition and steps taken to meet, Walton 
44,935-8, 44,990-4. 

Motor transport development as feeder to, welcomed, but not to be 
undeitaken by railways, Walton 44,933-4. 

Pilfering, Oovan 40,509-13, 

Recruitment of agricultural classes into various departments, proposal, 
Lai Chand 49,964-71. 


Roads • 

Bad condition of, Lai Chand (107) , Mitchell 43,938. 

'Class n, amount granted to local aulihonties in connection with, in 
current year, Mitchell 43,947. 

Classification of, and policy re, Mitchell 43,947-56. 

'Conditions in Dera and Jhelum districts, Wilson (80d-7), 46,401-3. 
Culverts should he erected wherever necessary, Fazl Ah (836). 
Development programme referred to, Milne (166). 

Development of radial roads to stations advocated before develop- 
ment of roads parallel to railways, Walt on 44,937-8, 44,956-60. 
Expenditure on, in Jhelum district, and inadequacy of, and need 
for better engineering staff, Wilson (806-7V 46,336-2. 
Experiments, question of organisation of, Mitchell 43,981 
improved Facilities advocated, Fazl Ah (836). 

Improvement • 

Experimental work, need for, Mitchell (504) 

Needed, MifckeZZ (503); Naraindra Nath (574) 

Kutcha, bad condition of, but improvement in ])i ogress by Board of 
Communications and stimulus advocated, Tovnsend (666) 
Legislation necessary for widening, Lol Chand (107) 

Maintenance and repaiis, drawbacks of contract system, Wilson 
(807), 46,330. 

Metalled : 

Grants-in-aid to District Boards, improvement as result, 
Mitchell (503) 

Necessity of, for agriculturists, Sir Mehdi Shah (740'). 
Programme, Mitchell (60^, 

Metalling of canal banks and opening to public traffic advocated, 
Sampiiran Singh (796), 46,274-6. 

Rchtak district, Lai Ghand 40,951-2. 

SholapuT, raising of loan to meet expenditure on improyements, 
Mitchell 43,98^4. 
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dministration — contd. 

Roads — contd. 

Tolls . 

on Boat bridges and femes, Mitchell 48,964. 

Institution of, as means of developing roads, never serioasly 
considered, Mitchell 43,966-8 

on Ra-walpindi-Murree road only, Mitchell 43,964-6, 43,986-6. 
Unfit for rapid transport, Naraindra Nath (574). 

XTiunetalled district roads, importance of, and steps taken by Com- 
munications Board, for encouragement, Mitchell (603-4). 

Village : 

Bad conditions, Lai Chand (107), 40,924. 

Improvement : 

Grants-in-aid by Communications Board to District 
Boards, and progress of work, Mitchell (504). 

Necessary for agricultural development, 'Brownlie (712). 

03 Result of grants by Communieationa Board and further- 
schemes, Mitchell 43,961. 

by Villagers, question of possibility, Brayne. 40^706-800';. 
Mitchell 43,969-70. 

Paiichayats, power to raise funds for, but power not exercised, 
Mitchell 43,969, 43,976-9. 

Transfer to District Boards advocated, Lai Chand 40,926-31. 
Staff, deputation or study leave, value of, Barling 44,707-10. 

Steamship companies, concessions for imports and carnage of manures, 
fertilizers, seeds, implements and machinery advocated, Mohammaa 
Af^sal Suasain (862). 

Teubobaphs : 

Canal, opening of, to the public advocated, Lai Chand (107) ; Sanv- 
puran Singh (796.) 

FaciUtieB, improvement needed, Fazl Ali (836). 

IncreJSise of, necessary, Sir Mehdi Shah (740). 

Information regarding appearance of pests and diseases should be 
sent free of charge, Mohammad Afml MvMain (862). 

Market news should be supplied at low rates, Mohammad Afzal 
Musaain (862). 

Track or half-track vehicles, question of scope for, Mitchell 43,945-6. 
Tramways, opening for. very limited, Mitchell 43,941-2 
Veterinary, see that title. 

'WiBBI.HSS : 

Broadcasting, development of, in villages advocated, and advan- 
tages anticipated from, scheme for, Milne (167), 41,640^1; Strick- 
land (291), 42,133-5, • Brouonlie (710-1, 46,646-7, 46,727. 

Development of, advocated for education of the people, Brownlie 
(712). 

Market news should be supplied at low rates, Mohammad AftaZ 
Enssain (862) 

Propaganda by, scope for, Brayne (64). 

Research on, by Agricultural Department, criticism, Mohammad 
Afzal Hussain 46,738. 

Agricultural Department. 

Assistance and advice received from, Ujjal Singh 4S, 976-8. 

Attaching of young forest officers to, for short periods never considered, 
Mayea 45,322. 

Attention to irrigated and iarani land, question of proportion, Brayne 
(64), 40,618-21, Milne 41,620-9, 41,740, 42,069-70, 42,100-3; 

Darling 44,609; Townsend 45,13'4-8; Brownlie 45,842-9; "Wilson 46,306. 
Budgets of, from ]906 onwards, and expenditure, Milne (226), 41,^7, 
41,922-7, 42,013-7; Brovmlie (708). 

Control of cattle breeding by, reasons for, Milne (197-8), 41,736-8 
Control of 0ml Veterinary Department by, see under Veterinary. 
Co-operation with Irrigation Department, Sangster 40,138-7, 40,161,- 
Milne 41,546-60. 

Oultivators have confidence in recommendations of, when they see things 
practically done, Shiv Dev Smg'h 43,064 
Decentralisation necessary, Milne 41,729. 

Diagram showing links between various officers- and staiff of Veterinary- 
Department an-d, Mihie (288). 
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Agricultural Department — contd. 

DiBEOTOB OB' Aghitotubb : 

Appointment from Agricultural Service advocated if ri^ht type of 
man available, if not appointment must be from outside, Towns- 
end 46,132-8. 

Chief veterinary officer as, question of, Townsend 45,248-9. 

Control of Civil Veterinary Department by, see under Veterinary. 

District staff, personal knowledge of cultivators necessary, Cole (486). 
Engineebinq Section 

Assistant Engineer, temporary appointment but permanent official 
needed, Brownlie {709), 45,655. 

Dynamometer tests used in uesigning implements, Brownlie 45,873 
Hydraulic station for measurement and investigation of water re- 
quirements of different crops, installation of, veiy important, but 
not yet undertaken, Brownlie (709), (712), 46,530, 46,674. 

Progress hampered for want of trained assistants, and question of 
possibility of obtaining, Brownlie (708), (709), 45, 626-9. 

Work re implements, Brownlie 45,654-64. 

Workshop, facilities, expenditure, etc., Brownlie 46,670-3 

Expansion programmes, and position re, Milne (162), (166), 41,446-61. 
41,847-9, 41,896-901, 41,914-39, 42,064-8. 

Experts, superficial nature of knowledge of, BLardai Singh (334). 

Five years’ programme, probable financial requirements, Milne, 
41,465-6, 41,914, 41,928^1. 

Heads of districts should be kept informed about work of, Wilson (806), 
46,374-5. 

Horticulture, need for separate department of, Bardot Singh (332). 
Inadequacy of services, Brayne (64) ; Muhammed Nawaz Khan 40,888. 
Mnkaddams, salaries, Strickland 42,316. 

slow Progress and reasons, Mohammiad Afzal Bmsain (866-7), 46,738-66. 
Propaganda and publicity, appointment of special officer for, advocated, 
Milne (190), 41,765-6, 42,058 
Publications, Milne 42,055-8, 42,104U5. 

Records of experiments, keeping of, Milne 41,440-1. 

Relations with other Departments, Milne 41,662, 41,708-9, 41,717, 
41,721-2 j Strickland 42,166-7; Amall (561); Mayes 46,321. 
great Service _ done by, but improvement and extension needed, 
Sampuran Singh (796). 

Services, not properly piovided for, Fazl AU (836). 

Stab'p 

Ajssistants ; 

Qualifications required, Milne 42,026, 42,030. 

Probation, 42,031. 

Difficulty of obtaining, and men should be taken from outside 
province or outside India when desirable, Milne 41,488-93. 
for Field work, training, Milne 42,023-4. 

Inadequate, Cole (486). 

Increase needed. Cole 43,919. 

Indian, prop^als re training, Milne 41,606-8 

Officers appointed under terms of Lee Commission, importance of 
facilities for study abroad, Lander (750), 45,998. 

Recruitment of zamindars to large proportion of posts advocated, 
Lai Chand 40,971. 

Salaries, and desirability of increasing, in order to attract properly 
qualified men, MiVne 41,459-62, 41,49^, 42,027-9. 

Specialist and research, recruitment, qualifications and traaning, 
Milne 42,032-44. 

Supply of, and desirability of getting 5 years programme sanctioned 
with view to training of, Milne 41,457-9, 42,018-22. 

Training, scholarship scheme ^onld be useful, Milne 42,042-4. 
more Training and practical experience need^, Oole 43,837-9. 
Staff and organisation, Milne 41,442-5, 41,896-901. 

iv 
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Agricultur^il Department — eontd. 

Subordinate serrice, pay and prospects sliould be improved, Lai Ghand 
Superior Provincial Service, recruitment, position re, Milne 41,494-600. 
Agricultural Indebtedness: 

Ahadi litigatiom and District Boards should, have power to improve 
village sites, Lai Chand 41,003-11 
Alienation of Land Act, see that title. 

Arbitration Societies : 

dosing down ot, and regret at, Lai Chand 40,932-7. 

Establishment advocated, Lai Ghand 41,009-11. 

Benami practice, working of, and amendment of law proposed, Ohulain 
Hasan Khan (394), 43,216-6 

Cattle dealers, giving of cattle on credit, system. Shiv Dev Singh 
43,098-101. 

Causes of, JBrayne (65); Muliammed Naxoaz Kha/n (103), Lai Chand 
(108), 41,002: Strickland (292), 42,249-50, 42,357, GhuLam Hasan 
Khan (393); Shiv I)ev Singh (386), Darling (683-4), 44,678-80, 
Ghdshan Kai (6^); Sii Mehdi Shah (740); Wilson (808), 46,365-6, 
Fasl Ali (836-7). 

Okeidit * 

Cheap, danger of, Strickland (291), 42,137. 

Control of • 

should be Left to co-operative societies, Lai Chand (108). 
Proposal, Muhammed Nawaz Khan (103). 

Easy, danger of, "when no distinction made between productive and 
unproductive loans, Darling 44,845. 

Restriction, piobable resentment by persons not belonging to 
agricultural tribes. King (471), 43,680. 

Restriction or further control not advocated, Ghulam Hasan Khan 
(394), Gvlshan Bai (655) 

Sources of, Muhammed Nawaz Khan (103) , Stricklamd (292) ; Shiv 
Dev Singh (385) ; Ghulam Hasan Khan (^3) ; Gvlshan Hai (654) ; 
Sir Mehdi Shah (741) , Wilson (808) , Fazl Ah (837) 

Supply of, by non-co-operative means, danger of, Strickland (291), 
42,136-7. 

Execution of decrees for money, result of present system of law, Ghulam 
Hasan Khan 43,149. 

Government control of lauds in case of very heavy indebtedness, pro- 
posal, Sir Mehdi Shah (741). 

Homestead Law, advocated in some directions, Darling (586). 

Increase by heavy burden of land revenue on owners of small holdings, 
Lai Chand 40,995. 

Insolvency should be made easier, Ghulam Hasan Khan (394), 43,160-3. 
Insolvency Act, objection to principle, Strickland 42,414-5. 

Insolvency Commission proposed for more backward districts, Ghulam 
Hasan Khan (394). 

Joint Stock Banks, development of, possibility of investment in, would 
decrease monevlending, Daihng (584), 44,614t-9, 44,839-42. 

Legislation in Kashmir State, and question of application in India, 
Strickland (292), 42,206-8 

Legislation, importance of including precise issues to be decided, 
Strickland (293), 42,143-4, 42,391-7. 

proposed Measures for lightening burden of debt, Brayne (66-6), Lai 
Chand (108), 41,003-11, Strickland (292), (298), 42,139-41; Ghidam 
Hasan Khan (394), 43,150-3, 43,184-8; Darling (684), 44,610, 44,614-9. 
44,716-7, 44,839-42; Gvlshan JRai (664); Sir Mehdi ^ah (74i); Wilson 
(808-9) : Fazl Ah (837) 

no special Measures desirable, Shiv Dev Singh (386). 

MONBTLENDEaS . 

Accounts, compulsory keeping of 
Difficulty, Darling 44,724-6 

Proposal, Strickland (298) ; Ghulam Hasan Khan (394), 
43,184-8. 
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Agricultural Indebtedness — contd. 

Moxetuendehs — contd. 

Affected by co-operative societies in G'lijaratj ¥azl Ah 46,580. 
Agriculturist : 

Few known, TTilson 46,377. 

Increasing in number amon^ Sikbs and Hindus but not 
Number not increasing, Savvpuran Singh 36,276. 

Attempt to abolish debts to, by advancing money to tenants, but 
failure, Muliamnied Nawaz Khan 40,868-73. 

Borrowing from, and from credit societies. Sir Mehdi Shah 46,959 
Borrowing from credit societi'^ in order to pay^ Sir Mehdi Shah 
45,913, 46,947. 

Decline in, due to co-operative movement. Darling 44,714. 

Decline of business, Shiv Dev Singh 43,040, 48,071. 

Decrease of, in Gurgaon district, Brayne 40,664. 
little Discrimination by, in loans, Darling 44,846 
probable Effect on, oi development of Co-operation movement, 
Stridzland 42,196-8. 

Evils of system, Darling 44,674-7. 

Investment of money in Co-operative movement. Shiv Dev Singh 
43,041. 

Land owning by, Ghulam Hasan Khan 43,242-3. 
present Position of, Darling (592-4), 44,605. 

less Prosperous than formerly, Lyallpur district. Sir Mehdi Shah 
45,958, 46,961. 

Rates of interest charged 

Effect of Co-operative movement on, Striehland 42,195, 
42,431-2. 

not considered too High generally having regard to risks, 
Bailing 44,613. 

Regulation of, impossibility. Sir Mehdi Shah 46,960, 46,962. 
Restriction of term of loan, not considered possible. Darling 
44,862-3. 

MoRTOAOB and SaI/B* 

Automatic termination after term of vears, proposal, Brayne (66), 
40,824-33. 

Limitation of 20 years 

Extension to mortgages between zemindars and zemindars, 
question of, King 43,749 
Proposal. Ghulam Hasan Khan (394), 43,230-1 
Limitation or light of 

Advocated, Shio Dev Smgh (386). 

Advocated when other party a non-cultivator, Fazl Ah (837). 
Mortgaged lands redeemed, Siaikot District, Shiv Dev Singh 43,071. 
Non-Terionablb 

Extension of principle beyond scope of Land Alienation Act not 
necessary, King (472) 

should be Prohibited, Lai Chand (108): Shiv Dev Smgh (386): 
Ghulam Ha'ian Khan (394). 

Prohibition advocated when other party a non-cultivator, Fazl 
All (837). 

Prevention when holdings below certain area advocated, Samnuran 
Smgh (796). 

Redemption facilities advocated, Fazl Ah (837). 
further Restriction of right advocated, Naraindra Nath (674), 
44,674-5. 

Rate of interest, imposition of maximum, not considered possible, 
Darling 44,843-4. 

Redemption of Mortgages Act, proposed extension, Lai Chand (108), 
40,939-41; Strickland (292). 

Reduction, importance of, Lander (749). 

Regulation of Accounts Act passed but disallowed, and question of value 
of, Stiickland 42,310-1, 42,407-8. 

Repayment, causes preventing, Mvhammed Nawaz Khan (103): Strick- 
land (292), Shiv Dev Singh (385), Ghulam Hasan Khan (393^); 

(S84), Gulshan Bat (664); Sir Mehdi Shah (741); Wiisoji 
(808) i Fazl Ah (8,S7). 
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Agricultural Indebtedness— conid. 

Special form of agricultural insolvency, proposal, Bmyne (65-6); Fazl 

AH (837), 46,525. ^ ^ m ^ 

Summary system of debt settlement proposed in certain areas, (itncKlanu 
^292-3), 42,139-40, ^298), ^,414-6. 

UsuBious Loans Act : 

Application should be made more stringent, Wilson (808) 
practically a Dead letter, Sainpvran Singh (796), 46,279 
JSnforcement advocated, Muhammed Nawaz Khan (103) ; Sampuran 
Singh (796), 46,253-4, Fazl Ah (837). 
ivider Enforcement of. needed, LaS Chand (108), 40,938. 

Inellectn eness of, ana proposed amendment, StncUand (292), (298), 
42,141, 42,209-10, 42,311 42,391-7. 

Repeal proposed, Ghulam Musan Khan (394) 

Usui‘y Act. proposal, Bragna (65). 


Agricultural- Industries: 

Advantage to be denied by cultivators, Townsend 45,148. 

Basket-making, Milne (210). 

Bee-keeping Milne (213). 

ClunaLic oondiuons on the whole unsuitable lor, Townsend 45,281-2. 
Despised by average peasant, Townsend (667). 

Eailuio ot attempt to encourage. Milne 41,846; Townsend 45,279. 
Prospects of, and proposals for Government investigation and 
encoui agemeut, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (864), 46,677-82. 

Coal and salt mines, subsidiary employment in, Wilson (816). 
Co-opeiative ginning lactones, proposal, Sampuran Singh (797). 

Cottage industry would be narmlul to husbandry, Naramara Nath 
(576), 44,562-4. 

Cotton ginning ; Milne (213). 

Government encouragement, proposals for, XJjjal Smgh (376). 
Cultivators have hardly any spare time, Naraindra Nath (676-6), 
44,537-8. 

Dismchnation of Jat cultivator for secondary industi’ial occupations 
decreasing, TJijal Singh 42,914. 

Egret farming in Dera Qhazi Khan, Wilson 46,425-36. 

Electrical power, anticipated provision ol, Battye (649) 

Encouragement of adoption of, means, Fazl Ali (839). 

Essential oils, distillation, work being carried out by Sardar Purau 
Singh, Milne (213-4) 

Elower growing, proposed encouragement, Brayne (72). 

Bruit growing, see that title 

Covernment assistance, proposals, Sampuran Singh (79); Sir Mehdi 
Shah (741), 45,966-6, Fazl AU (839) 

Industbiai, oonceens, removal to rural areas : 

Desirable, Fazl Ah (839). 

Valueless as moans or providing subsidiary employment, Milne (214). 

Intensive stuht op iNnusTBiBS. 

Extent of scope for, Wilson (816). 

Recommended, Shiv Dev Singh (387) ; Brownlie (714) ; Fazl Ali (839). 
Lao otjltube: Milne (213). 

Development, propos^ for, and obstacles, Mohammad Afzal Hussain 
(865). 

"Position at present, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (865). 

Separate officer for, instead of being under entomologist, desirable, 
Mohammad Afzal Hussain 46,759-61. 

Prospects, Wilson (816), 46,346-7. 

None, at present, Toumsend 45,291-2. 

Obstacles in way of development of, Brayne (71-2); Milne (213), Strick- 
land (296); Hjjal Singh (376), Shiv Dev Smgh (387), Wilson (816); Fazl 
Ah (839). 

Official guidance, need for, Shiv Dev Smgh 48,111-6. 
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Agricultural Industries — contd. 

Oil industry, see that title. 

Olives, attempt to grow, but discouiagement by forest officials, Wilson 
(816), 46,367, 46,417-24. ' 

PounruT keeping: Milne (211), 4L844-6, 42,003-4. 

Dried eggs, export question, Strickland 42,156 
Marketing of eggs, difficulty, Strickland 42,164. 

Social prejudice against, 8ti ickland (295). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption. State assistance 
needed, Ujjal Singh (376), 43,010-4, Shiv Dev Singh f387), Sir Mehdi 
Shah (741), 46,965-6. 

Producers must set up own retail shops in towns, for industries to b© 
successful, Strickland (296). 

Provision needed, Qulslian ±tai (654). 

Requirements for starting. Batty e (649) 

Rjee-hulling, Milne (213). 

Riob stkaw : 

Government should start model factories for utilisation of, for paper 
or crude alcohol, Naraindra Nath (576), 44,561-2. 

Utilization of, for paper shoulil have a future, ITilson (816). 
Rope-making, Milne (210); Shiv Dev Singh 43,117. 

Sbrioulttteb : 

Encouragement, proposals for, Mohatnmad Afzal Hmsain (865). 
Present position, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (864-5) 

Separate officer for, instead of being under entomologist, desirable, 
Mohammad Afzal Hussain 46,757-61. 

Taking up of, by cultivators desirable, Townsend 46,148, 

Work 1 e, Milne (211-3). 

Silk-reanng, Milne (210), 

must be Don© in homes of workers to be successful, Strickland (295), 
42,168. 

Sugar industry, see that title. 

Time spent by cultivators on holdmgs and occupation during slack season, 
Brayne (71); Milne (209-10), Djial Singh (376), Shiv Dev Singh (387); 
Wilson (815-6); Wilson (839) 

Vegetable chowing . 

Encouragement ; 

Measures taken by Government, Milne (211), 41,658-9 
Proposed, Brayne ^2). 

Personal experience, Mardat Singh 42,610-6. 

Possibilities of, Uj-jul Sinqh (376). 

Preservation of vegetables, research advocated. Dander (747), 
45,987-9. 


Agricultural Labour: 

Attractiou of, to areas where there is a shortage, good remuneration as 
a means of, Fazl Ah (839). 

Idle periods and had effects of. Darling 44,788-5. 

Influx from Rajputana for wheat harvest in canal colonies, Townsend 
(667). 


Shortage Sir Mehdi Shah (741). 

in Dera, and reasons, Wilson (816) 

None, Shiv Dev Singh (387). 

Serious, no complaints heard, Milne (214) 
no Special measures required to attract. Shiv Dev Singh (387); Town- 
send (667) ; Wilson (81^. 
no Surplus labour, Mehdi Shah (741). 

Unconscientious, Hardat Singh 42,436-6. 


Unoultivated areas : 

CJolonisation system, Sangster (&-10), 40,265-6. 

Development, proposals for, Milne (214); Sampuran Singh (797). 
no special Measures needed to facilitate occupation of, Shiv Dev 
Singh (387). 

Occupation and development of, Fazl Ah (839). 

Women’s work in fields, Milne 41,726-7. 
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gricultural and rural development, danger of attempting to proceed too 
fast, Darling (.i87), 44,620-1. 

griculturists and non-agriculturists, classification and attitude of, 
Sampumn Singh 46,290-8. 


Iienation of Land Act: 

Benefit of, to weaker cultivators, Darhng 44,854^. 

Cdassification under, criticism, ^hhan Dai 45,035-7, 46,070-3, 46,086-7, 
46,089-00. ■ 

Consolidation of large estates as result of, ajnd drawback of, Wilson 
(809), 46,83941. 

DiJlerent treatment of agnoultural and non-agricultural tribes, King 
(471), 43,707-10, 43,726-8, 43,737-43, 43,769. 

Enactment of lej^ation on lines of, in every province advocated, 
Ghvlaifi DasanKhan (394). 

Enquiry into subject required, Naraindm Nath (676). 

Exemption of certain dasses from, proposal, Naratndra Nath (674-6), 
44,509-70, 44,676 

Failure to achieve objects, QuHshan "Bat (664r6), 45,094, 46,097-8, 46,117-8. 
Minor defect*, Wilson (809), 46,338-9. 

Non-agriculturist® not absolutely debarred from bujung agricultural 
land by, Townsend 45,196-9. 

Object or, Townsend 46,184 

Obstacle to men taking to agriculture and reconsideration advocated, 
Darling (686), 44,631-4, 44,687-703, 44,730-2, 44,786-42, 44,856-61, 
44,879. 

Origin of, King 43,758; Gvlshan Bai 46,022-6, 46,119-28. 

Popular with agricnltniists, Townsend (666). 46,183-9. 

Population of notified tribM, Qnlshan Bai 45, (WS. 

Practices for circumvention of, diould be mad© penal, Dhvlam Sasan 
Khan (394). 

Reconsideration of, undesirability of, at pi ©sent tune, Townsend 46,194 
Restrictions under, compaxisou with restnctaons under customary law, 
GulsAoft Bai 46,016-21, 45,088. 

ResultB of, Qhsdam Hasan KJian 43,160-6: King (471), 43,766-7; 
Naraindra Nath (674), 44,670; GnUhan Bai (664-6), 45,038-62, 46,091-4, 
46,114d; Sir Meftdi to 46,^69: Wilson (819). 

Success of, StricJcland (293), 42,142^. 

Value of, Townsend (666). 

WorHng of, Chilshan Bat (864), 46,104rll ; Toumsend 46,190-3 

® prevented from getting credit by, Ghulam Hasan Khan 

43,241. 


I-World Tropical Institute, question of desirabiUty, Darling 44,687-9 


George, M.A., Kt., C.I.E., Director of Public Instruction. 
(340-350), 42,59642,884. 


District Boards: 

Apathy of some, in regard to compulsory education, 42,664. 
Grants to, system, 42,749-BO, 42,Sfe-3 
Education. 

Adult 


^ prevent relapse into illiteracy, (349), 

45/jtjOo*4ij 

System, cost, etc., (34^), 42,638-61, 42,677-83. 

Agricultural i 

Lyallpur College. 

Cbst of, 42,771-3, 42,870-7. 

Three ye^’ course desirable if general education up to 
received elsewhere, 42,767-60, 42,822, 

as Manicula'tion subj'ect, 42,867-9. 
in Middle schools, desirable, 42,606. 

'^17^ desirable for boys below age of 
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ANDERSON, Sir George, M.A., Kt., C.I.E. — contd. 

Education — co ntd 

Agricultural — contd 

in Veruaculai middle schools • 

Farms, visitors to, 42,694-6. 

Profits of boys’ work at present paid over to Treasury but 
change of system desireth 42,691, 42,847-8. 

Students, after careers, 42,621-2 

System, cost, etc., and results, (349), 42,623-8, 42,684-91, 
^2,694-5, 42,844-6. 

Teachers, manual work by, 42,696-7. 

Arts colleges: 

Agriculture as optional subject in B A. class, objection to, 
42,823-4. 

Cost to parents, 42,858-81. 

Communal schools, and Government policy re, 42,670-2. 
Department 

Communal difficulties thrust in from outeide, 42,796-7. 
Co-operation with Co-operative Department and value of, 42,706. 
Co-ordination with Department of Public Health, 42,707. 
Inspectorate, and need for proportion of Europeans, 42,785-92. 
English books for matriculation, cost of, 42,808, 

Expenditure on, total, and distribution between different sections, 
42,761-74. 

Female : 

Co-education in primary stage, attempt to develop, 42,629-30. 
Progress in towns, 42,629, 42,776. 

in Huial areas, difficulty of teachers, 42,629-32, 42,776-83. 
Spread of, will tend to counter tendency towards relapse into 
illiteracy, 42,636-7. 

Work of Missions re, and development desirable, 42,783. 
High Schools, provinciahsation of certain number, (346), 

Illiteracy, danger of lapse into, and means of preventing, (349), 
42,633-41, 42,651, 42,825-6. 

Intermediate. Colleges, (M6). 

Intermediate, science teaching in, 42,862-3. 

Middle schools • 


Courses, proposed revision, 42,615, 

Piimary pupils in, numbeis in different provinces, (347), 
42,830-2. 1 ^ 

Object of, and means of adapting to rural requirements, (348). 


Nature study, 42.828-9. 
Policy, (346-7), (348). 


Primary 

Comp^ulsory . 

Benefits to be derived from, (347). 

Coutracting-in system, a valuable supplement, 42,654-7. 
District Boards’ attitude, 42,664. 

Enforcement of attendance, methods, 42,834-43 
Policy advocated in connection with, (347-8), 42,603-5, 
42,663-4, 42,736-7. 

System, progress, and lesults, (347), 42,602, 42,603-5, 
42,658-63, 42,702-6, 42,798-802. 

Cost to .parents, 42,601, 42,708-9. 

Leakage between bottom and top classes, 42,600. 42,602 
Manual training, position re, and importance or, 42,606-14. 
Object of, and system, means of adapting to rural requirements, 
(348). 

Pupils, numbers in different Provinces, (347). 

Primers, to be revised when teachers trained on new system, 
42,803-7, 42,814-8. 


Progress of different communities, 42,793-6, 42,809-13. 
Rural, requirements, 42,597. 

Rural Schools as centres of village life, 42,878-9. 
Scattered population, difficulty, 42,866-7. 

School farms, 42,866, 42,880-3 
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ANDERSON, Sir George, M.A., Kt., C.I.E . — coiitJ 

E D TTCATXON — CO ntd. 

School gardens rather than school farms, introduction since 1923 on 
financial grounds, 42,765-6. 

Secondary, distribution of facilities, impiOTement, (346). 

Teachers . 

Agricultural, lead taken in agriculture matters in Tillages, 
42,849-51. 

Employment of additional teachers in the Punjab, (347). 
Female ; 

Lack of, difficulty caused by, 42,709-12 a. 

Pay of, 42,777-83. 

Source of, 42^884. 

Vernacular, Training institutions, Moga system adopted, 
42,673-6. 

Village . 

as Centres of village hfe, desirable, 42,7161-7. 

Salaries, 42,718-9. 

Training of, and refresher courses for, (348-9), 42,615, 
42,706. 

estimated Time required to attain education of 80 per cent, of boys, 
(346), 42,598-9, 42,731-6, 42,738-49, 42,864. 

Training institutions, admission, selection of teachers, 42,663, 42,722, 
42,764. 

Vernacular : 

Aesessmenta of grants for, in accordance with the needs of each 
area, (346). 

Branch schools, substitution of, for one-teacher schools, and 
system, (347), 42,600, 42 668-9. 

Expansion of, necessary, (346). 

Expenditure on, 42,713-5. 

Greater proportion of total expenditure advocated, 42,761-7. 
Middle schools . 

Conversion of primary schools into lower middle schools and 
lower middle into full middle schools, (347), 42,600. 

English instruction, great demand for, and measures taken 
to discourage, 42,652-3, 42,699-700, 42,722-3. 

Fees charged, 42,702 

On^teaoher schools, decrease in number, (346-7), 42,600 
Primary schools, conversion into lower middle schools, (347), 
42,600, 42,666-6. 

no Private vernacular schools, 42,820. 

Progress of, in Punjab, (346-6). 

Training classes, amalgamation with local Government high 
schools, (346). 

Urdu the medium of instruction, 42,766 
BuitAn COATMUNIXY BOAUD, 42,640. 

Waxj?ABE or Rueal PoFouATioir 

Drift of educated people to the towns, cause of, and question of 
means of preventing, 42,720-9. 

Diertrict physical training superviso'ra, training of men as, (350). 
Village libraries, (M9), 42,684, 42,63^1, 42,651 


Animal Husbandry: 

Bangalore Institute, see that title. 

Bttllooks : 

probable Deterioration, Hanana tract, Branjord 41,141-3. 
Feeding of, Branford 41,267-73; Vfjal Singh 42,929-32, 42,946-9. 
BuiiiS . 

Brahmani * 

Discouragement desirable, Brayne 40,630. 

Problem of, Qwike 41,3^8. 
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An i mal H usban dry — contd. 


Bulls — contd. 

Castration: Milne 41,948-53. 

Hindu opposition, decreasing with introduction of Italian 
method, Quirke 41,290. 

Gurgaon district, Braytifi 40,816-20. 

Hissar district, Branford 41,279, 41,281-3. 

Policy and prospects, Quirke 41,288^05, 41,376-88. 
Recommendation, Wilson (814). 

Dhanni : 

Need for properly organised system of supply in North-West, 
Strickland 42,306-7. 

Popular in Rawalpindi Division, not Hissar, Townsend 45,296. 
Distribution of, through District Boards, system of, Branford 
41,111-2 j Milne (205) j Quiike 41,348-52, 41,3W; Strickland 42,308; 
Townsend 46,295-6. 

Government should provide good breed of bulls. Sir Mehdi Shall 
(741). 

Importance of inspection of progeny, Branford 41,238-9. 

Inspection of progeny, Quirke 41,3^. 

Number required, Branfoid 41,132-4. 

Release of, with view to acquiring merit, safeguards advocated, 
Strickland (300), i 


CaMKTiS 

gradual Elimination of, by extension of canals, Wilson (814, 815), 
46,471, 46,472. \ 

Surra in, research work re, and need for, Quiike 41,422-5 
Cattle bbeedino • 

see also Improvement of breeds below. 
in Special areas, Townsend 45,293. 

Cattle insurance societies, Bianford 41,126. 

Causes of injury to cattle, Wilson (816). 

Chntkal CIattlb Buheau . 

Advantages anticipated, Quirke 41,331-2. 

should be under Agricultural Adviser to Government of India, 
Branford 41,079, 

Proposal approved, and advantages anticipated, Branford 41.070-4 
41,077-80, r , ^ , , 

Condition of working cattle. Shiv Bev Singh 4^56. 

Condition of cattle and need for improvement, Wilson (812). 

Oaoss BBEEDINO : 

with Ayrshire or any foieign bull, objection to, Branford 41 156-9 
Suggestion, Wilson (814). ’ 

Cow buffaloes, increase in number, Forster 44,149-60. 

Daibying utotjstbt. 

increase in Demand by Indian gentlemen for butter and cream, 
Naraindra Nath 44,679. 

Development of milking capacity of Dhanni and Hissar breeds, 
advocated, Brayne (70). 

Di£5.culty in getting nd, at profitable price, of cows ceasing to give 
fair milk supply, MiVne (207). 

Experimenting necessary, Wilson (814). 

Qhi. 

Artificial : 


Devoid of necessary vitamins, Forster 44,083-4. 

Imported vegetable ghi, prosecutions for seUing as pure 
Indian ghi, Forster 44,0M-9. 

Manufacture in India, proposal, but comparison with butter 
ghi. Lander (748), (762) (763), (764), 46,024-7, 46,033, 
46,063-4, 46,120-2 46,127-32. \ 

Propaganda carried on against, Fprster 44,086. 
Deterioration of supply and effect on health of people. Forster 
44,070-82, 44,147-8, 44,243-58. 
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mal Husbandry — contd. 

DAnnrtNG ixDUbTBY — contd. 

G-ln — contd 

Import duty, proposal, Lander (754), 46,052-4. 

Legislation to difacriimnate between pure and adulterated ghi 
would be approved, Lnndei 46,178 
Grants of land for, and results, Milne (206-7), 41,639-40 
Hissar cow, need to work for increase of milk supply of, JBrayne 
(61) 

Lahore scheme for growing fodder on farm, aud supplying to cattle 
to 'be brought there and milked under supervision of Agricultural 
Department, Milne (207), 41,641-8. 

Military giass farms, see lender Administration 

Milk. 

from Buffaloes, Milne 41,945-7. 

Deterioration of supply and effect on health of people, Forster 
44,070-82, 44,147-8. 

Formation of societies to keep good buUs for cows advocated. 
Cole (493i. 

Higher price for pure milk, willingness to give, Naraindra Nath 
44,677-8. 

Recording, Milne (207). 

Co-operative milk-recording societies, partial success only, 
reason, Strickland (294). 

Encouragement of, proposal fo^r, Strickland (294). 

Supply in rural areas, Foister 44,269-62- 
Yields 

Improvement, possibility of, by breeding and selection, 
Milne (207). 

Lyallpur A^icultural College dairy, 1914-16 to 1922-23, 
Milne (207) 

makes Tenant too keen on fodder crops, Naraindra Nath (575-6), 
44,638-51. 

IVeaning of calves, system of cash grants for encouragement pro- 
posed, Strickland (294). 

Dajil breed, description, Wilson 46,473. 

Destruction of worthless stock, desmability of, and question of method, 
Branford 42,276-80. 

Dhanni hieed, Lai Ghand 40,998-9. 

Dual pubposb anxmaii : 

Desirable^ Lai Cliand (109). 

Desirability of, for ordinary cultivators, question of, Branford 
41,227-31, Milne 41,626-8, 41,944. 

Elimination of buffalo would be possible to certain extent, MUne 
42,112-4 

Elimination of she-buffalo would result, and question as to 
desirability, etc., Branford 41,160-7. 

Expeni^e of producing, Bianford 41,050-6. 

Possibility or Hariana breed for, Branford, 41,160-1. 

Economics of cattle breeding, inquiry into, by Boaid of Economic 
Inquiry, might be possible, Myles 46,506-6. 

Excessive n^ber of cattle, Cole (493]). 

letter Feeding of animals, means of inducing, Lander (761), 46,205. 
Toddeb : 

Baiani areas, supply, Milne (208-9), 

Bliusa stacks, possibility of keeping for two years, Lander 46,020-3. 
Contracts for grazing grounds or enclosures (rakhs) on hillsides, pro- 
posal re letting of, to co-operative cattle breeding societies, 
Sfiickland (296), 42,160-1, 42,262-4. 

Difficulties, Darling (686) 

Dry: 

Insufficiency of, Nhiv Dev Singh (387) 

Quantity available, but quality poor, Cole (493) 

Enclosed areas for pastures, proposal, Branford (119). 
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Animal Husbandry — contd. 

Foddbr — contd. 

Faminej less likelibood of, at present time, but establisbment of 
la^ge^3cal6 fodder reserve would be advantageous, Townsend 
46,203-6. 

Fauune reserve, Milne 41,671-3. 

Farm to be started to assist in supply during famine years, Milne 
(208); Bianford 41,033-7. 

Feediiig value ofi indigenous grasses, research needed. Cole (484). 
Fodder Specialist, work being carri^ on by, Mdne (208). 
Government reserves, preferential ri^t to fodder to cattle entered 
in herd-books or registers of cattle breeding society, proposal, 
Strickland (295). 

Green Townsend 45,287-9. 

Shortage at ceitain periods, Branford (119); Milne (208), Shirr 
Dev Singh (387). 

Supplies, Cole (493-4). 

Growing of, Sardat Singh 42,636-9, 42,549, 

Encouragement by Government scheme for purchase and 
storage, prop^al, Branford (120), 41,140, 41,263-4. 

Increase desirable, and need for economy of water. Darling 
(586), 44,744, 44,747-8, 44,751. 

on Irrigated areas, possibility of increase, Branford (119). 
Nature of, grown by cultivators, Townsend 45,283. 

Need for research. To unsend (665) 

Proposal for encouragement by reduction of land revenue, 
Strickland 42,361-71. 

Water rate, reduction for, Milne 41,814, 41,816: WUsdon 
43,437-41; King 43,782-4. 

Water rate concession, and revenue remissions not advocated. 
King 43,762-3, 43,766. 

Water requirements, Chopra. (430), (434-6). 

Import concession rate system, Stanford 41,029-32, 4126-7. 
Importance of good supply. Cole, (494). 

Improvement of supply 

Measures being token for, Milne (208, 209). 

Need for, in hararni tracts, Wilson (815). 

Propaganda advocating use of leguminous silage, proposal for. 
Cole (493). > ^ 

Mineral constituents 

Absence of, Ibad effect of, Lander 46,240-1, TPazl Ali (839) 
Enquiry into, Milne (208), 41,630-1; Lander (762). 

Sufficiency of, in Hariana tract, Branford (119), 41,246-6, 
Nutrition work, Milne (207), Lander 46,069. 

Perennial leguminous fodder which wiU stand for two or three years, 
uigent need of, and proposal for research by speciahst, Cole (484), 
(493), f494), 43,920-6 

Preservabion, practice Townsend 46,284. 

Problem not serious in Kangra district, Townsend 45,286. 

Railway freights; 

■ConcesBions for transport to famine areas, Milne (209). 

Lower, advocated, Lai Ohand (107); Wilson (806). 

Reduction of fodder crops in canal irrigated area and increase ot 
other crops, proposal, Milne 41,956-8. 

Remission of land revenue foi fodder crops and reserves, proposal, 
Brayne (66), (70-1). 

Reserves, establishment of, proposal, Lander (762), 46,016-23. 
Shortage, and periods of, Brayne (71); Branford (119); SJiiv Dev 
Singh (387), 43,056, 43,058; Cole (494), Wilson (816), Fazl Ali 
(839). 

Shortage and means of improving supply, in Jhelum, Wilson 
46,308-9. 

Silage : 

in Attock, Strickland (286), 42,300-2. 

Difficulties in connection with, Milne 42,069-63. 

Demonstrated in Kangra district, Townsend 46,286-6, 
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ial Husbandry — contd. 

PODDEE — contd. 

Silage — contd. 

Establishment of experimental pms in villages, proposal, Strick- 
land (296). 

Hissar farm, Branfotd 41,120-2, 41,128-9 
Need for, in Jhelhin, Wtlsoti (816), 46,387. 

Opeiations, Milne 41,632-8. 

Reason for small amount of, Branford 41,130. 

Reinforced concrete work for, Milne (192). 

Storage tor tliree or four years, question of. Lander 46,166-S. 
Stall feeding. 

Rare, Strickland 42,226-6. 

Underfeeding of cattle generally, Branford (119), 41,176-7. 
Storage of wheat straw, proposal. Shiv Bev Singh 43,069-60. 

Storing, failure of attempts to induce cultivators to undertake, 
Strickland (295). 

Supply : 

national Importance of improvement of, Cole (484) . 
proposed Measures for improving, Shiv Bev Singh 43,069-60, 
Lander (762), 46,016-23; Fazl Ah (839); Wilson (816). 


RAEiNa : 

in Rorests, see under Forests. 

Grass borders to tilled fields, increase, possibility doubted. Bran- 
ford 41,174-5. 

Leases on canal banks, Songster (9), 40,232, 40,261-4. 

Pastures 

CJommon pasture, power to majority of owners to recover 
shamilat for, proposal, Brayne (71) 

Deficiency of, out not overstocked, Lander (761). 

Enclosed, absence of, Shiv Bev Singh (387), 43,057; Landei 
(761). 

Enclosure : 

Pasture land in many cases free of revenue, and further con- 
cession not considered necessary, King 43,764-6. 

Possibility doubted, King 43,788. 

Hillside, proposal re. and remission of lind revenue advocated, 
Strickland (295). 

Natural, deficiency of, except in submontane areas. Lander 
(751). 

Ovei stocking of common pastures and proposed remedies, Bran- 
ford (118), 41,240-1 ; Strickland (294), 42,223-4; Shiv Bev Singh 
(387); Fazl Ali (839). 

Partition and cultivation of, in plains, encouragement advo- 
cated and proposal re remission of land revenue, Strickland 
(294-6), 42,223-4. 

Proposal re remission of land revenue, Brayne (70), 40,837-40 
Research, proposed, Brayne (61). 

Restriction desirable, particuiarly with regard to browsing of goats, 
Mayes ^326-8, 45,^. 

triana and Pussar breeds, distinction, Branfoid 41,162-3. 

Lriana tract, conditions in, Branford (118-20). 

SSAE EABH : 

Bulls, impossibility of meeting demand, Branford 41,193-6. 
Culbiration, system, Milne 41,836-41. 

Dislike of people of Rohtak division to bulla from, Branford 
41,143-9. 

Export of bulls, Branford 41,099-103. 

proposed Extension of cultivated area, Milne 41,834-8. 

Feeding experiments, Branford 41,116-9. 

In-breeding, Branford 41,218-23 
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Animal Husbandry — conid 

His SAB Fabm — contd. 

Land : 

Area o±, and question of possibility of increasing irrigated area. 

Branford 41,197-203; Quirke 41,369-73. 

Use of, Branford 41,203-10. 

Operations of, and programpie, Milne (204-6). 

Operations of, and results, Branfoid 41,042-66, 

Policy, Bianford 41,165. 

Silage system, Branford 41^120-2, 41,128-9. 

Staff,' 57 071/07 cZ 41,091. 

Superintendent should deal direct with Financial Commissioner., 
Taylor (641), 44,628-72, 44,380-6, 44,340-6 
Type of cattle produced, Branford 41,147-8, 41,211-7. 

House bbeedixo: 

Bone a matter of feeding. Cole 48,934-6. 

Breeders should be encouraged by racing, proposal for. Cole (493), 
43,848. 

Increased size 'of polo ponies, Cole 43-931-3. 

Size to be aimed at. Cole 43,934. 

Surra in horses, need for research work, Quirk e 41,426. 

Ihfrovembkt of bbmeds : 

same Attention should be devoted to, as to horse-breeding,. 

Mvhammed Nawaz Khan 40,887. 

Breeds, Milne (204). 

should be kept Pure, Fazl Ali (839). 

Contrast between sire and dam too great as a rule, TFzZsoii (814), 
46,474-6, 46,489-91. 

Control by Veterinary Department 

Approval of, Quirke 41,816-8, 41,392-4; Strickland 42,149. 
Separation from Veterinary Department and attachment to 
Agricultural Department, reasons for, Milne (197-8), 41, 7^-8. 
Co-operation between all Departments and officers concerned inade- 
quate and need for, Branford (118), 41,192, 41,261-2. 

Co-operative cattle breeding societies, see under Co-operation. 

Dajil herd book on skirts of Dhundi estate, j^oposal, Wilson (814). 
Definite contribution desired from District Boards supplemented by 
Government grants, Quirke 41,432-4. 

Demand from cultivators for advice and provision of bulls, difficulty 
of keeping pace with, Milne 41,623-6. 

Department of Animal Industry, proposal, Branford 41,063-7. 
Development of natural breeding grounds of first-class stock, pro- 
posal, Brayne (69). 

Dhanni , 

Operations, Milne (205-6) ^Wilson 46,383-6. 

Pedigree herd book in Ghakwal, suggestion for starting of, 
Wilson (814). 

Difficulties in way of, Branfoid (118). 

District Boards’ interest in, Quirke 41,391. 

Early maturing variety, production of, not desirable, Branford 
41,224-6. 

Encouragement of cattle breeding, proposed measures, Brayne 
(69-71) 

Export of buUs would assist industry, Branford 41,249. 

Farms : 

in Canal colonies, results, Branford 41,136-8. 

at every District headquarters advocated, Strickland 42,419. 

Karnal, Branford 41.067-9. 

Local, proposd for starting by exchange of land with Nili Bar 
land, Brayne (70). 

Staff, qualifications and training required, Branford 41,088-90- 
Giving of awards in connection with, proposal, Braijne 40,848. 
Grantee farms, system, Branford 41,016-22; Milne (204-6), 41,81(1-2, 
41,960-3, 41,966-6. 

Gurgaon district, work re, Brayne (68), 40,6689, 40520, 40,843, 
40,8487. 
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Animal Husbandry— con W. 

Improvement op Breeds — coiitd. 

Hariana, operations Milne (204-6), 41,962. 

Issue of bulls and neifers at reduced, rates according to local re- 
sources, proposal, Brayne (.69). 

Limitation of number of bulls which may cover cows in a given 
area, advocated, Strickland (299-300) 

Mixture of breeds, objections to, Fazl Ah (839). 

Number of types required, question of, Branfo'td 41,236-7. 

Obstacles in way of, Bianford (119), 41,027-8, 41,037-41: Quirke 
41,405-6. 

Official herd-books in areas of best breeds and branding or tattooing 
of all recorded animals advocated, Strickland (294). 

Opeiations, Bianfoid 41,018-26; Milne (204-7). 

Organisation of present tracts, proposal, Quirke 41,408-18. 
Organisation of work, Milne (197-8). 

Personal measuies re, Mukamnied Nawaz Khan 40,879-84. 

Plough bullocks, encouragement of, by witness. Cole 43, 8^-7. 

Policy, increase of grazing facilities necessai'y in connection with, 
Bmniord 41,171-3. 

Policy of preservation amd inipiovement of indigenous breeds by 
selection, Milne (204) 

by Private agencies, question of encouragement, Branford 
41,267-60. 

not Profitable to individual zamindars, Cole 48,895. 
as Profitable concern : 

Question of, and conditions necessary for, Milne 41,809, 41,943, 
41,954-8, 41,983-6. 

Question of possibility, Branford 41,096-9, 41,131, 41,168-9, 
41,249-66, 41,274-83. 

Progress of work, Milne 41,622. 

Begistration of sales advocated, Shtckland (294). 

Begular breeding a question of feeding, Branford 41,247-8. 

Sahiwal or Montgomery, operations, Milne (206), 41,962 
Selection and cross-breeding advocated and proposal, Samvuran 
Singh (798), 

Squares . 

Objections to system, Brayne (70) 

System, Milne 41,964r6. 

Trained staff, difficulty of obtaining Milne 41,622. 

Training, no special facilities for, Branford 41,09^6. 
by Zemindars, Branford 41,103-9. 

Interest in, means of inducing, Milne (209) ; Shiv Dev Singh (387) : Cole 
(494) , Fazl All (839) 

Live-stock expert, ne^ for, with adequate staff and funds, Brayne (71) 
Maintenance requirements of Indian cattle, comparison with American 
breeds, Landei 46,228. 

Milch cows, feeding of, UjjaJ Singh 42,934, 42,960-7. 

Sheep breeding 


Experience, Aluhammed Nawaz Khan 40,883-4 
Future for, in Jhelum, Wilson 46,396-7, 46,477-8 
Improvement : 

Possihl© but no demand for carcases, cold storage desirable, Cole 
(493). 

Public demand must increase, Cole (493) 

Keeping of sheep by witness for manuring, TJjjal Singh 42,934-7, 
42,992. 

Merinos in Jhelum district, proposal, Wilson (814-6), 

Mortality, need for Tesearcn, Quirke 41,421. 

Operations, Branford 41,062^. 

Scab, Branford 41,064-5. 

Scope for breeding for wool and mutton, Branford 41,067-62. 
by Zamindars, encouragement advocated, Fazl Alt 46,625. 

Surplus cattle, destruction difficult, Milne (208) 

TJnfit animals, probable proportion of, Branford 41,354-68: Quirke 
41,354-41,368. 
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ARNALL, A. T., M.lnst.C.E., sketch of the possibilities of manufacturiiig 
ammonium sulphate in the Punjab as manure for sugaicane, (556-64). 
Bangalore, Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying: 

Dairying course formerly, value of, and. renevral advocated, Stricldand 
(290-1), 42,128-30, 42,245-8. 

Inadequacy of, Lander (747), 46,066-7, 46,181-8. 

Barley, see undei Crops. 


Lt.-Col. B. C., D.S.O,, A.M., R.E., Chief Engineer, P.W.D., 
Electric Branch: (648-564), 44,402-44,519. 

AGBICULTUnAL iNDTrSTRIES : 

Electrical power, anticipated provision of, (649). 

Hequirements for starting, (549) 

Cultivation, question ol stimulation of plant gi’owth by electrical 
dischargee, 44,435 
Pebtilisers 


Ammonium sulphate • 

Pos.sibilities of manufacturing, in the Punjab as manure for 
sugarcane, 44,468-62, 44,481-98. 

Preparation of, from anhydrous ammonia, possibilities, (648), 
44,416-8. 

Artificial, demand for, anticipated with introduction of improved 
cane, (648). 

Oow-dung, use o.f, as fuel . 

Means of preventing, (548-9), 44,419, 44,46&-4 
Reasons for, (548). 

Natural, scope tor increased use, (548). 

Implements, electrically driven, question of use of, (549). 

Ibeiqation : 

Canals : 

Falls, utilisation of, for power purposes, construction of canals 
with view to, advocated, 44,506-8, 44,516-9. 

Irrigation of land above level of command by means of electrical 
power pumping, possibilities, 44,433. 

"Wells, possibilities for substitution of electrically driven pumps for 
buUocia, (649), 44,430-2. 

Railways, position electrification, 44,505, 44,509-14. 

Soils, cheap hydro-electric power in 1930 will solve problem of drainage, 
(548), 44,415 

Sugarcane, electric power could be supplied if crushing concentrated into- 
factories, 44,478-9. 

Water power 

Developments so far completed or under construction, (653-5). 
Hydro-electric jiower, paiiiiculars of scheme and possibilities of dis- 
tribution in towns aud villages, 44,422-57, 44,465-79, 44,499-518. 
Officer responsible to Government of India for hydro-electric develop- 
ment, desirable, 44,412-4 
Resources of the Punjab, (551-3). 

Schemes . 

Policy, 44,406-7. 

Relations with other Provinces and Indian States, 44,408-11. 
Schemes and surveys, history of, (649^). 

Bee-keepmg, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Board of Economic Inquiry: 

Attachment to University or to Ly allpur College as Department of Rural 
Economics, not advocated, Myles ^,491-3, ^,515-6, 46,621. 
Constitution, Myles (698). 

Enquibibs Milne (221); StricMand (302); Ki'ng (472), 43,688-i90, 
43,814^7; Larling (687), (587-8). 

Appreciation of work by non-officials, politicians, &c., Myles 45,481. 
into Economics of cattle-bieeding, &c., might he possible, Myles 
45,505-6. 

Family budgets, difficulty of obtaining information and steps taken 
for, Myles 45,496-9. 

Initiation of research, Myles 45,442. 
in Jhelum, Wiho7i (819), 46,408. 
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Board of Economic Inquiry — contd. 

Enquibies — contd. 

Procedure adopted lu conduct of, Myles (695). 

Results of Trori:, availability of, Myles 45.447-8. 

Financing of, Sinchland (302), King 32, '682-7 ; JDarlmg 44,367; Myle 
(695-6), 45,482-5, 45,522. 

Grants and expenditure of, 1920-21 to 1926-27, Myles (699). 

History of, Myles (693-5). 

Income and expenditure 1926-26 of Rural Section, Myles (700). 
Investigatobs : 

Employment foi one year normally, Myles 45,461-4 
Permanent, desirability of, bub financial difficulty, &c., Mylet 
(696-7), (697), 45,439-40, 45,468-72, 45,517-21. 

Trained, need for. King (472), 43,688-90, 43,814-7; Darling (588) 
44,862-6. 

Untrained, practice and drawbacks of, Myles (696-7), (697)^ 

45,484-9. 

•Official body, change to non-official, advantage of, Myles (694-6), 
46,443-4, 6,479-80, 45,613-4. 

Organised scheme of research, need for, Myles (696). 

Position of, Darling 44,868. 

Publications of, Myles (698-9). 

Exchange with foreign countries, would be advantageous, Myles 
45,449-60. 

Reorganisation, need for, and proposals, Myles (696-8). 

Sbobbtaby : 

Assistant, reorganisation of position needed, Myles (697). 

Full-time, question of, Myles (697), 45,466-7. 

Paid, neM for, Darling (688) 

Size of Board and usefulness of, Myles 45,467-60, 

Urban section, no work being done by, and combination with rural 
section proposed, Myles (694), 45,445-6. 

BRANFORD, R., Livestock Expert and Superintendent, Government Cattle 
Faim, Hissar (117-120), 41,013-41,283. 

Ane&cal Husbandbt: 

Bullocks : 

probable Deterioration in Hariana tiact, 41,141-3 
Feeding of, 41,263-73. 

Bulls, importance of inspection of progeny, 41,238-9 
^tration of buUs, Hissar district, 41,279, 41,281-3. 

^-operative cattle breeding societies, 41,113-4, 41,170. 

Cattle insurance societies, 41,126. 

Central Cattle Bureau : 

should be under Agricultural Adviser to Government of India, 
41,079. 

advantages anticipated, 41,070-4, 

breeding with Ayrshire or any foreign hull, ob]6ction to, 
41,156-9 

Destimction of worthless stock, desirability of, and question of 
method, 41,276-80. 

Dual purpose animal . 

Advantage to cultivator, question of, 41,227-31. 

Elmination of she-hufiEalo would result, and question as to 
desirability, &o., 41,160-7. 

Expense of producing, 41,050-6 
Possibility of Hariana breed for, 41,160-1 
Fodder : 

Enclosed areas for pastures, proposal, (119). 

Farms, scheme referred to, 41,033-7. 

Green, shortage, (119). 

Growing of; 

Encouragement by Government scheme for purchase and 
stori^e, proposal, (120), 41,140, 41,263-4. 
on Irrigated areas, possibility of increase, (119), 
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BRANFORD, R. — conid 

Animal Husbandry — tontd 
Fodder — contd 

Impoi't coacession rate system, 41,029-32, 41,126-7. 

Sh.oi'tage, periods of, (119) 

Silage 

Hissar farm, 41,120-2, 41,128-9. 

Heason for small amount of, 41,130. 

Stall-feeding, underfeeding of cattle generally. (119). 41,176-7- 
Grass borders to tilled fields, possibility of increase doubted, 41,174-5. 
Hariana and Hissar breeds, distinction, 41,162-3. 

Hariana tract, conditions in, (118-20). 

Hissar farm 

Bulls, impossibility of meeting demand, 41,193-6, 

Dislike of people of Rohtak division to bulls from, 41,143-9, 
Distribution of stud bulls through Civil Veterinary Department 
to District Boards, 41,111-2, 

Export of bulls, 41,099-103. 

Feeding experiments, 41,116-9. 

In-breeding, 41,218-23. 

Land : 

Area of, and question of possibility of increasing irrigated 
area, 41,197-203. 

Use of, 41,203-10. 

Operations of, and results, 41,042-66. 

Policy, 41,155. 

Silage system, 41 ,120-2, 41,128-9. 

Staff, 41,091. 

Typo of cattle produced, 41,147-9, 41,211-7. 

Improvement of breeds* 

Bulls, number required, 41,132-4. 

Oo-operation between all Departments and officers concerned, 
inadequate and need for, (118), 41,192, 41,261-2. 

Department of Animal Industry, proposal, 41,083-7. 

Difficulties in way of, (118). 

Early maturing variety, production of, not desirable, 41,224-6- 
Elxport of bulls would assist industry, 41,249'. 

Farms • 

in Canal colonies, results, 41,136-8. 

Earnal, 41,007-9. 

Staff, qualifications and training required, 41,088-90. 
Grantee rarms, system, 41,016-22^ 

Number of types required, question of, 41,236-7. 

Obstacles in way of, (119), 41,027-8, 41,037-41. 

Operations, 14,108-26. 

Policy, increase of giazing facilities necessary in connection, 
with, 41,171-3 

by Private agencies, question of encouragement, 41,257-60. 
Profitable cattle breeding, carrying on of, question of possi- 
bihty, 41,096-9, 41,131, 41,168-9, 41,249-66. 41 274-83. 

Regular breeding a question of feeding, 41,247-8. 

Training in cattle breeding, no special facilities for, 41,092-6. 
by Zemindars, 41,103-9. 

Mineral constituents, sufficiency of, m Hariana tract, (119), 
41,245-6. 

Overstocking of common pastures, (118), 41,240-1. 

Sheep breeding: 

Operations, 41,062-3. 

Scab, 41,064-6. 

Scope for, for wool and mutton, 41,057-62. 

Unfit animals, probable proportion of, 41,354-68. 

Vbtrrinabt . 

Adviser to Government of India, appointment advocated and 
advantages to be derived, (118), 41,076-6, 41,081-2, 41,178-82. 
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BRANFORD, E.—contd 

V ETERIXiRY — CO n hi. 

Civil Veterinary Department- 

Control by Director of Agneulture, objection to, (117), 41,085. 
Students sent to England for training, 41,334-5. 

Contagious diseases 

Delays in reporting, (117), 41,183-7 
Legislation advocated, (117), 41,188-91. 

Obstacles in way of dealing with, (117), 41,183. 

Rinderpest, legislation advocated, (117). 

Department, stafr, inadequate, (117). 

Department of Aiiiimal Industiy, proposal, 41,083-7. 

Research • 

Co-ordination, appointment of Veterinary Adviser to Govern- 
ment of India would assist, (118), 41,081-2 
Facilities, extension desirable, (118). 

Muktesar Institute 

Extension advocated, (118) 

Veterinary Adviser to Government of India should be in 
administrative charge of, (118), 41,075-6. 

Provincial Institutions, extension advocated, (118) 

Special investigations should be conducted either by officers of 
Muktesar Institute or provincial officers or both, (118), 
41,242-4, 41,247-8, 41,266-73, 41,232-6 

BRAYNE, F. L., M.C., I.C.S , Deputy Commissioner. Gurgaon : (67-76), 
40,614-856, (101-2). . 

Administration : 

Finance Department, suirender of Government responsibilities to, 

( 68 ). 

Government out of touch with local needs and local conditions, (58). 
Railways, feeder line desirable in Gurgaon district, 40,771-2 
Roads, village, improvement of, by villageis, question of possibility 
of, 40,796-800. 

AoBicuiTURAii Department, inadequacy of eevviees, (64). 

AgbiottIiTueal Indebtedness: 

Causes of, (65). 

Measures for lightening burden of debt, (66-6). 

Moneyleuding, decrease of, in Gurgaon district, 40,664. 

Mortgages, automatic termination after terms of years, proposal, 
(65), 40,824-33. 

Special form of agricultural insolvency, proiiosal, (66-6). 

Usury Act, proposal, (65). 

AgricuxtubaIi Industries : 

Fruit, vegetable and flower growing, proposed encouragement, (72). 
Obstacles in way of development of, (71-2). 

Time spent by cultivator on holding and occupation dunng slack 
season, (71). 

Animal Husbandry 

Brahmani bulls, discouragement desiiable, 40,030. 

Castration of inferior bulls, Gurgaon district, 40,816-20 
Dairying industry, development of milking capacity of Dhaiini and 
Hissar breeds, advocated, (61), (70). 

Fodder : 

Remission of land revenue for fodder crops and reserves, 
proposal, (66), (70-1). 

Shortage, periods of, (71). 

Grazing 

Common pasture, power to majority of owners to recover 
shanulat for, proposal, (71). 

Paatuie, proposal re remission of land revenue, (70), 40,837-40w ^ 
Improvement of breeds: 

Development of natural breeding grounds of first class stock, 
proposal, (69). 

Encouragement of cattle breeding, proposed measures (69), 
40,848 
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BRAYNE, F. L., M.C., I.C.S.— conM. 

AijtMAL Htjsbandby — contd. 

Improvement of breeds — contd. 

Gurgaon district, work re, (68), 40,658-9, 40,820, 40,843, 
40,846-7 

Issue of bulls and heifers at reduced rates according to local 
resources, pioposal, (6§). 

Local cattlo farms, proposal for starting by exchange of land 
with Nili Bar Land, (70) 

Squares, objection to system, (70), • 

Live-stock expert, need for, with adequate staff and funds, (71). 


CAPITAL, measures for inducing men with, to take to agriculture, (74). 
Co-OPEBATION . 

Department, increase of staff advocated, (73) 

Development, proposals for, (73) 

Encouragement of growthi of, proposals for (73). 

Joint improvement schemes, legislation for compulsion on minority 
desirable, (73), 

Position of movement in Gurgaon district, 40,660-4. 

Results, (73). 

Oeops ; 

Damage by monkeys, destruction desired by agriculturists, objected 
to by non-agrieultuiists, (60, 41X627-8. 

Damage by rats and insects, (67), (68). 

Damage by wild animals, prevention measures, (67), 40,801-6 
Improvement of existing crops should be dealt with first, (67). 
Irrigated, more attention paid to, by Agricultural Department than 
to unirrigated, (64), 40,618-21. 

Rats, measures taken in Gurgaon district and refusal of Govern- 
ment to allow raising of funds by tax, (67), (68), 40,563, 40,670, 
46,574^6. 

Requirements, Gurgaon, (67). 

Seeds : 

Distribution of . 

Godowns for, scheme, (67) 

System, and criticism of, 40,678-81. 

Improved, difficulty of obtaining sufficient supply, 40,677-8. 

Sugarcane, Cfoimbatore, experience of, 40,682. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Earm in every tehsil advocated, (62). 

Eield, demonstrators must be able to work at least as well as 
ordinary farmer, (62). 

Government must practise what it preaches, (62-3). 

Successful measures, (62) 
by 'Wjireless, scope for, (64). 

Deputy Commissioners : 

Position of, (60). 

Rapid transfeis of Assistants, criticism, (60), 40,689 

District Boards : 

Chairmen, 40,695. 

Gurgaon : 

Agricultural work by, 40,622-3. 

Distribution of expenditure, 40,762. 

Financial position of, and refusal of Government to sanction 
sjiecial t^ schemes, 40,563-86, 40,614-8. 

Power to levy special cess, no knowledge re, 40,773-4. 

Education : 

Adult, in rural tracts, should be popularised by giving instruction 
in elementary agriculture, uplift, rural and domestic economy, (62). 
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BRAYNE, F. L., M.C., I.C.S.— co>)ffZ. 

Edfcation — con td. 

Agricultural . 

Colleges • 

in every Division advocated, C62), 40,619 
Settlement of graduates on the land, question of, 40-776-80. 
Incentive inducing lads to study, (62). 

Lyallpur College, teaching not sufficiently practical, (73), 40,621, 
40,683. 

Method must he suited to kind of student and area from which 
drawn, (62). 

in every Rural school, high, middle, and primary, advo- 
cated, (62), (73) 

Students, subsequent careers, (62) 

Supply of institutions and teachers inadequate, (62). 

Well and rain farming college advocated in South East Punjab, 
(62). 

Compulsory primary, not practical proposition, at any rate until 
holdings consolidated, (74), 40,609-10, 

Defects of system, (73) 

Female 

Girls in schools with boys, Gurgaon district, (74). 

Importance of, (59), 40,609 

High Schools, teaching of agriculture, natural history, flower 
gardening &c., advocated, (73). 

Nature Study, approved, (62). 

School of Domestic^ Econo,my, Gurgaon, (62), (74). 

Schools of Domestic Economy advocated in every district, (62) 
School farms, approved, (62). 

School plots, approved, (62). 

School of Rural Economy, Gurgaon, (62), (74), 40,684-6, 40,811. 
Schools of Rural Economy advocated in every district, (62). 
Teachers in rural areas must he drawn from agricultural classes, 
(62). 

FkRTUiISEBS 

Cowdung, use as fuel, prevention of, of paramount importance in 
connection with efforts at improvement of agriculture, and pro- 
posed measures, (67), (69), (66). (67) 

Manure pits, Gurgaon district, (67), 40,687-90 

Finance 

Co-operative Banking, proposed development, (64). 

Taccavi loans: 

for Development schemes, should he free of interest, (66), 
40,626 

Extension and development of system, proposals for, (64), 
40,822-3 

Issue through CJo-operative Banks, proposal, (73). 

Kate of interest should be varied according to financial capacity 
of district, (64-6), 40,624-6. 

Working of, in Gurgaon district, 40,669-76 

Fobbbts ; 

Afforestation proposals, (72-3). 

Deterioration of, and erosion of soil, Gurgaon district, (72-3). 
Guroaon District: 

Development scheme and progress made, (68-61), (63-4), (72), 
40,529-50, 40,690-606, 40,611-8, 40,622-3, 40,630-7, 40,666-9, 

40,687-90, 40,693-722, 40,782-98, 40,811, 40,8i6-20, aOl-2). 
Particulars re, and progress, (74), 40,677-88, 40,601-6, 40,638-64, 
40,691-2. ’ ' 

Salt works closed down, and large Government subsidy would he 
needed for working of, 40,863-4. 

Holdings, consolidation by collector on written application of owners 
of majority of cultivated land in village, proposal, (66), 40,666, 
40,834-6. 
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BRAYNE, F. L.^ M.C., \.C.S.—contd. 
lUPUSMIiNTS . 

Guarantees to competing firms of puicliase of certain number of 
implements pasEed as eflicient, pioposal, (68). 

Iron ploughs, use of, in Gurgaon district, 40,640-52. 40,657, 
40,699-700. j , 3 > 

Manufacturers’ lack of enterprise, (68). 

Rewai'ds for efficient implement, proposal, (68). 

Steps proposed for liastenmg adoption of improved implements, 
propaganda and demonstration, (68). 

ImprovEiMENts, factors discouraging landowners from cariying out, (76). 
Irriuaiion : 

Canal, Gurgaon district, 40.740-70. 

Extension of bunds, tube- wells and ordinary wells, proposals for, in 
Gurgaon district, (66), 40,769-61, 40,763-6, 40,763-6. 

Wells 

Boring operations in Gurgaon district and proposals re aboli- 
tion of overhead charges, regular pa 3 Tnents and supervision, 
40>666-8. 

Crops which should be grown, (68). 

Gurgaon district, 40,747-60, 40,767-70. 

Persian wheels, use of, in Gurgaon district, (63), 40,663-6, 
40,750-2, 40,767-70 

Middib class touxhs, means of making agriculture attractive to, (62). 
Public Health; 

Dispensaiiea must be put under Depai-tment of Public Health, (76). 
Maternity and infant welfare work in villages, development 
advocated. (76). 

Rbsearoh : 

Division into branches, proposal, (61). 

Proposed lines of, (61). 

Rural Oommunitt Council, work of, &c., 40,638-43, 40,782-7. 
fixATiSTTOs, danger of complicated inqLuixiea and collection of elaborate 
statistics, (75). 

Vbtbrinart : 


Civil Veterinary Department, should be separate fi’om Agricultural 
Department, (68), 40,629, 40,841-5. 

Contagious diseases, best dealt with at present by propaganda, not 
legislation, (69). 

Dispensaries : 

under District Boards, satiataotoi'y working ot, (68). 

Expansion inadequate and proposals for increase of staff, (68). 
Preventive inoculation, obstacles in way of popularising, (69). 
Research, proposed Imes of, (61). 

Serum, shortage of, 4(1848 
Seivice, inadequacy of, (64). 

Welfare op Rural Population; 


Arbitration 'Societies formery in Gurgaon, but stopping of, 40,554-9. 

Director of Local Uplift, advocated, ^9), (60) 

Economic surveys of typical viUageB, approved, (76) 

Ex-soldiers, outlook of, 40,596»-600. 

Improvement of health conditions, by people, means of induc- 
mg, (72). 

Literature for villagers, shortage of, and proposal re increasing 
supply, 40,849-62 

Litigation, excessive expenditure on, and question of measures to 
reduce, 40,626-7, 40,663-60. 

Menial castes, problem of, and scheme for, (60-1), 40,661-2, 40,800. 

Propaganda work in Gurgaon and results, (68-9), (63-4), 40,529-60. 
40,590-606, 40,633-7, 40,693-723, 40,782-800, 40,816-20, (^foi-^) 

Rural classes little represented among official classes, 40,661-2. 

Standard of living, wasteful expenditure, and measures against, 
in Gurgaon, 40,624-8 

Uplift campaign, necessity for, in connection with efforts for improve- 
ment ot agriculture, and scheme, (67), 40,624, 40,607-11, 
40,693-739, 40,711-8, 4(5,782-814 

Women, importance of elevation of, (67-8), (59), 40,723-8. 
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BROWNLIE, T. A MILLER, Agricultural Engineer and Principal Agri- 
cultmal College, Lyallpnr (708-716), 46,52&45,881 
Tiaining and past appomtmenta, 46,524. 

AcRicuLTuaiii Dspaethxnt 

Budget, in 1906 and 1926, {7(K). 

El gincering Section 

Assistant Engineai, temporary appointment but permanent 
official need^, (7(39), 45,665 

Bvnamometer tests used in designing implements, 46,873. 
Hydraulic station for measurement and investigation of water 
requirements of different crops, installation of, very important, 
bat not yet undei taken, (70^), (712) 46,530, 46,674, 46,744-9. 
Progress hampered tor want of trainea assistants, and question 
of possibility of obtaining, (7(®), (709), 45,626-9, 

Woik re implements, 46,654. 

Workshop, facilitieB, expenditure, &c,, 45,670-3. 

Achuoolturai. iKDTiaTaiBs, investigation for the improvement of tools 
and appliencea essential, (714). 

CapitIIi, grants of Government land to men of, under conditions of 
cultivatioii and development, system, (715). 

Crops : 

Introduction of new . 

American cotton, success of, (714). 

Wheat, snccess of, (714). 

Sugarcane, amount of watering required, 45,577 
Wheat, amount of watering required, 46,578 


OtriTiVAriOjr, glowing desire for uaprovement, (716). 

Dhmonstration and Peopaoanda . 

on Cultivators’ fields, advantage of, and requiiements for success, 
(711), 45,675 

Effectmness of, success of demonstration essential, (711). 

Example oi snccess, eradication of ear cockle from wheat seeds, 
(711), 46,675 

E:i^rli advice, increased acceptance of, owing to success of Depart- 
ment, (711), 46,647 

cn Farms and on cultivators’ own fields, necessity for both, 45,862-6 
Practical demonstration the chief factor in impioving methods of 
cultivation, (711). 

Eptjoatiok. 

Adult, by wireless, scheme for installation of receivmg sets at all 
tahsa head quarters, (710-1), (712), 46,646-7, ^,727. 

Agucultural . 

LyaJlpur College: 

Admission : 

Applications, slight increase in number of and reason, 
45,708 

of Non-agnoultunstg occasionally, (700-10), 45,646-8. 
Eaising of standard* 

Desired but not if cost to student increased, and 
question of payment of expense of fifth year by 
Govamment, 45,643-5, 46,756-76 
Practical instruction would still -be possible, 46,814. 
Agriculturists, conversion into non-agricultnriste and vice 
versa, statement not agreed with, 46,721-6 
B Sc course and question of possibility of extending, 
45,698-705 

Cost of, difficulty of separating cost as between teaching 
and research, 46,838-41. 

Dairying etc matinction. 45,856 a-8. 

Engineering course, 45,70^ 

Expansion and devdopment of, advocated rather than 
pronding another college, (709), 46,686-8 , 46,676-94. 
Facilities for diffei'ent classes of students, 46,686-93, 
46,696-7, 46,703-5. 
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BROWNLIE, T. A. Miller— cofiM. 

Education — contd . 

Agricultural — contd. 

Lyallpur College — contd. 

Incentives to study, (709), (710). 

Laboratory accommodation not adeiiuate, (709). 

Lectures by research officers, (709), 45^684^. 
no Modification necessary in courses of study, unless 
standard of admission raised, (710). 

Need for extension of teaching facilities, (709). 

One month's course in niral economy for members of Civil 
Service, 46,835-7. 

Principal, research work by, 45,662-3. 

Professor of Agrculture, district work as Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, 45,884-7. 

Research work carried out under Director of Agriculture, 
46,649-61, 

no Soil physicist but considered less necessary than pro- 
fessional agriculturist, 46,874-6. 

Students : 

After careers, (710), 45,743. 

Going up for M.Sc. from, favourite subjects taken by, 
45,807-12. 

Mahommedans, Sikhs and Hindus, proiiortions, etc., 
46,870-2. 

One who has taken to farming on own account, 
45,709-12. 

from Other provinces, 45,706-7, 46,869-66. 

Placing of, as apprentices on large farms, would be 
difficult at present, 4^819. 

Practical e^erience, 4681. 

Source of, (709-10). 

Teachers : 

Research work by, and advantage of, 46,681-3. 

Supply of, sufficient for present facilities, (709) 
short Technical courses, 46,799-806. 

Training of sons of farmers, facilities, 46,686-92 
Teachers, sources of, (709) 

Technical knowledge, improvement of, area of land to be set 
aside for post-Maduate students to practise farming, 
suggestion of Pimjab Agricultural department, (710), 
46,817-8. 

in Vernacular middle schools (710). 

Nature study, benefit, (710). 

Result of, to draw hoys and young men away from the country 
to the towns, (715). 

Rural, should not be carried beyond the elementary stage, (716), 
46,797. 

School farms, becoming more successful, 46,643-4. 

School plots, more beneficial than school farms, (710), 46,540-3. 
University, Lahore, agricultural science degrees, standard, etc.. 
46,638-42. , 

Ebbtiiisbrs, means of preventing use of cow-dune as fuel, (713), 
45,623-4. 

Ikpdbhbnis : 

Adoption of improved, propaganda will hasten, (714). 
growing Demand for, 45,876-7. 

Distribution • 

through Co-operative Department, 45,879, 45,881. 

Sale by Deputy Directors of Agriculture, 46,878, 45,880. 
Improvement : 

Co-operation between agriculturist and engineer necessary for, 
(714), 46,664. 
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BROWNLIE, T. A. Miller— con 

IHPLBIIENTS — contd. 

Impi orement — contd 

Needed, and desirability of emplojiuent of trained Assistants 
in Engineering Section, (708, 709), 45,625-9. 

Plongh, ivork required and question of time to be taken, 
45,828-32. 

Work I'e, 46,654-64. 

Work should be earned on by Central Government, (714), 
45,626-8. 

Investigation, design and experiment should be carried out under 
one central authority, (712), 46,674. 

Manufacture in India. 

Distribution method, 46,878-81. 

Import duty on raTV material in connection "with, 45,776-7. 

Steel must be imported, 45,649-54. 

Alanufactured locally and abroad, comparison of cost, (712) 
46,648-9, 46,762-5. 

Mechanical crop estimator, proposal for, (714), (715), 45,629-30, 
46,728-32, 46,760-1. 

Ploughs, modincationa on Western implements have not rendered 
them efficient, and need for investigation, (714), 46,669. 
Standai-disation question, (714), 45,666-7, 46,719-20, 45,733-42, 

46,822-6. 

iBEIGAnoX 
Canals . 

Lift irrigation from, scope for development, (712), 45,656-7. 
Lining of, when in flow, possibility of, (713), 45,620-2. 

Extension delayed chiefly owing to financial stringencv, (713). 
Subsoil waters, investigation needed, (709). 

Water level falling in Jullundur and Hosliiaipur, 46,607. 

Water lifting devices 

Improvement, large field for, and work it, (733) 

Investigation needed, (709). 

Standardisation not possiWe except as regards certain parts, 
45,668. 

Water recjuirements of different crops, need for installation of 
hydraulic stations for measurement and investigation of, (709), 
46,680, 45,744-9. 

Waterlogging, problem of, and possible methods of dealing with, 
(713), 46,68^8. 

Wells • 

Comparative costs, per acre irrigated, of irrigation from tube 
and ordinary, 46,713-8. 

Insertion of tubes, work re, (713), 46,673-16. 

Tube 

Area that can be irrigated by, (712), 46,573-6, 

Battery ^ of sixteen tubes, scheme to be carried out for 
collection of data regarding flow of sub-soil water, &c., 
(712-8), 45,566-9, 46,679-83, 46,589-94, 45,778-81. 

Central power station, advantages to he derived, (712) 

Cost of, 45,664-6. 

Economics of, further research required, 45,679-82 
Experimental boring, 46,616-9, 46,782. 

Landowners^ can afford, providing sub-soil water within 
certain distance of surface, 46,670-2, 46,603-7. 

Hainfall taken into consideration in calculating number of 
days’ pumping required, 45,796. 

Rates which landowners are willing to pay, 45,699-607. 
Scope for development, (712) 

Work carried out by Agricultural Department, and other 
agencies, particulars, le 46,668-68. 

Landownbbs, factors discouraging, from carrying out improvements 
(716). 

Mrunijs cn^ss youths, means of attracting to agriculture, (710) 
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BROWNLIE, T. A. Miller— confd. 

Research : 

Central organisation foi problems ot All India importance advo- 
cated, ^7031, (Till. 4.5.674. 

Engineering question, see 'undej' Engineering Section under Agn- 
cnltural Department above. 

Staff, Trained Assistants, need for, (708). 

Roads, Tillage, improvement necessary for agricultural development* 
(712). 

Soils . 

Bnram land, work bi Agricultural Department re, 45,842-9. 
Deterioration in certain areas owing to rise in sub-soil water level 
and possible means of improvement, (713), 45,620-2 
Improvement of, by drainage and. wasning, (713), 46,833-4. 

Statistics, metliod of estimating yield, inaccuracy of, (715). 

Trees, effect on crops in neighbourhood, 45,868-9 

Buffoloes, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Bullocks, see under Animal Husbandry and Cultivation, 

Bulls, see under Animal Husbandry. 

BUNTING, S. A., of Messi's. Duncan, Stratton and Company, Delhi, 
40,268-40,513, see Goran, R. E. Grant, and Bunting, S. A. 

Camels, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Canada, Federal Department of Agriculture, function of, Lander 46,090-1. 

Canals, see under Irrigation. 

Capital, attracting of, to agriculture: 

Desirable, Ujjal ii^ngh 43,015. 

no Encouragement desu'able and profiteers must be kept out, Moham- 
mad Afzcd Mussain (8^. 

Measures for inducing, Biayne (74); Shiv Dev S^ngh (388); T’dsoii 
(819), Faal All (840-1). 

Obstacle of Alienation of Lands Act, Darling (687) , Qulshan Sai 
(653-4), 45,029-32, 45,043-86, 46,103. 

Grants of Government land, under conditions of cultivation and develop- 
ment, system, Brownlie (716). 

Impossibility of capitalists taking up industries, G-ulshan Eai 
4,099-100. 

Land m occupation of capitalists, often better cultivated than land 
in occupation of notified tribes, Gvlshan Bai 46,102. 

Non-agriculturist capitalists, abjections to inducing of, to take up 
agriculture, Fazl All (840-1). 

Number of capitalists have taken to agriculture but object is expan- 
sion of holdings, Sanipuran Singh (799). 

Cattle Breeding, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Cholera, see under Diseases under Public Health. 

CHOPRA, Rai Bahadur Lala Wazir Chand, B.A., M.I.C.E., M I.E., 
(Ind.), F.R.S.A., Superintending Engineer, Lower Cbenab East Circle, 
LyaUpur, (411-38), 43,266-48,672 
Crops : 

Hoeing, weeding and cultivation during growth of crop, systematis- 
ing, required, (419). 

Rice. 

Diseases of, (420). 

Duty of water, (419-20). 

Experimental and demonstration farm for, in rice growing 
region, proposal, (417-3), (420). 

“ Flood ” or “ deep-water introduction of, in inundated 
parts, proposal, (420-1). 

Manuring, (419), 
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CHOPRA, Rai Bahadur Lala Wazir Chand — contd. 

Oeops — contd. 
nice — contd. 

Produce per acre in ii*rigated tracts can be increased by alter- 
nately irrigating and draining, and proposal for, (417), 

Seed selection: 

Impoi’tance of, (418). 

Mode and time of sowing seed beds, (418-9). 

Transplantation 

Advantages of, over broadcasting, (419), 

Popularisation of, by demonstration advocated, (410). 
System, (419). 

Varieties of, l420). 

Water requirements, (430), (434-6), 43,661-4. 

Water lequirenuents, (430, 431, 434-6), 43,561-70. 

PekthiIsbrs . 

Bonemeal, local crushing should be arranged for as bones give good 
results as manure, (419). 

OoTvdung, means of preventing use of, as fuel, (416). 

Green Manure : 

Field demonstration advocated, (416). 

Policy of Irrigation Department re remission of water rates 
should be continued, (416-7). 

Propaganda needed, (417) 

InaxoATioif 
Oanals * 

Distribution of water. 


Allotment of water, system, 43,671-6. 

Economy needed, (414) 

Full supply factois, (414-5), (422). 
beat foim of Outlet the tail-cluster, (416). 

Eight to fanner to definite capacity outlet, question of 
desirability and possibility, 43,47^91, 43,484, 43,487-9, 
43,493, 43,495-6, 48,600-1. 

System and defects of, (414-6). _ 

HaveU project, holding up of, owing to Sind-Punjab contro- 
versy, (412). 

Leases on co-operative basis and scheme foi’, (416), (422-9), 
43,296, 43,330-2.^ 

Loss by absorption and evaporation, prevention methods, 
(412-^, (416-61 

Lower Ban. Doao Canal, complaint by Col. Cole re short supply 


Department and opposition of people to, (413-4). 
estriction resisted by people. (413). 


policy of 


Restriction resisted by people, (413). 

Revenue, no earmarking of, for improvement of irrigation, 
43,602. 

Surface evaporation, plantations along canals helps to prevent, 
Upper Bari Doab C^nal- 

Analyas of crops requirements, (429-32), (436-6), 43,664-60 
Capacity of main line insufficient and consequent adoption 
of rotational programme in khaxif season, (411-2). 
Enlargement of feeders, scheme for, but dropping of, (412). 
Kasur Branch, unirrigated track on either side, hydro- 
electric pumping scheme proposed, (412). 

Kasur Branch Lower, average monthly supplies in 1916-17, 
1917-18 and 1918-19, (432, 437-8), 

Volumetric basis; 


^ Co-operation, may become possible, 48,294-6. 

Eatent of use at present, 43, ^7-8, 43,826. 
only Large landowners can use, (416). 

Wastage of water in pre-monsoon hot weather months and note 
on possibilitv of better utilisation of water, (416), (4^-38). 
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CHOPRA, Raf Bahadur Lala Wazir Ghand — contd. 

Ibeigatioit — contd. 

Canals — contd. 

Water rates: 

Assessment on “ Aores-and-Decimal ” system advocated, 
(422). 

Assessment system gives no incentive to economy of vater, 
(415). . . , 

Assessment and collection, system in different parts or 
India, 43,601 

Watercourses, length, 43,598-9. 

Waterlogging from, remedies for, (412-18). 

Co-operative, legislation to compel minority to join advocated, (421). 
Department: 

Policy of remittmg water rate on hemp, &c. CTOwn and ploughed 
as green manure, should be continued, (416-7). 

Schemes for hydre-electnc pumping should he in hands of, (413). 
Hydro-electrio pumping: 

Saga experiment, (413). 

Scheme foi tract on either side of Kasur Branch Canal, 
(412). 

Tracts in which, recommended, (413). 

Sukknr Barrage, full supply factor, recommendation, (416). 

Surface flow, proportion passing to waste in the sea, 43,603. 

Watei requirements of various crops, (429-31, 434-6), 43,312, 
43,554^60. 

Wells : 

Hydro-electric pumping : 

Rates for water compared with canal rates, (414). 
Iteplacement of canal irrigation by, in c^ain circum- 
stances, proposals and obstacles in way of, (412-4). 
at Amritsar, group of, worked from hydro-electric power 
station and effect of, (412-3), (414). 
should Replace canals in areas where spring level rises within 
10 feet of natural surface, (412). 

Reseaboh : 

Water-requirements for crops: 

Establishment of station for, advocated, (411), 43,312. 
Experiments in the past, and lack of practical results, (411). 

Soils : 

surface Drainage, need for efficient system of, (416). 

Erosion, means or prevention, (416). 

IJnculturable land, means of making fertile, (416). 

Waterlogging. 

Doab, Drainage Division to work out scheme on, (416). 
Prevention by tube wells worked by hydro electric power, 
proposals, (412-14). 

Weights awd Measuboes ; 

Area, English acre and its decimals advocated, (421-2.) 

Indian maund and seers advocated, (422). 

Uniformity advocated, (421). 

COLE, Colonel, Coleyana Estate, Ltd., Okara, District Montgomery, 
(4844^, 43,81843,930. 

Agricultural operations, extent to which of assistance to neighbouring 
zamindars, 43,886-9. 

Extent of land owned by, 43,810-20. 

AQBicuxniaAii Depabtment: 

District staff, personal knowledge of cultivators necessary, (486). 
Staff: 

Increase needed, (486), 43,919. 

more Training and practical experience needed, 43,837-9. 
Anisiati Husbanubt: 

Cattle breeding : 

Plough bullocks, encouragement of, by witness, 48,894-7. 
not Profitable to individual zamindars, 43,896. 
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COLE, Colonel — cont(K 

AnI^IAL HrSBANDRT — contd. 

Excessive number of cattle, (498). 

Fodder : 

Dry quantity available, but quality poor, (493). 

Feeding value of indigenous glasses, research needed, (484), 
(Jreen, supplies, (493-4). 

Importance of good supply, (494). 

Months of shortage, (494). 

Perennial leguminous fodder which will stand for 2 or 3 years, 
uigent need of, and proposal for research by specialist, (484). 
(493), (494), 43,920-6. 

Piopaganda advocating use of leguminous silage, proposal 
for <493) 

Supply, national importance of improvement of, (484). 

Horse breeding : 

Bone a matter of feeding, 43,934-6. 

Breeders should be encouraged by racing, proposal for, (493), 
43,848. 

Increased size of polo ponies, 43,931-3. 

Size to be aimed at, 43,934. 

Interest in, Agricultural officer must get to know and understand 
landowners, (494). 

Milk, improvement, formation of societies to keep good bulls 
advocated, (493). 

Sheep, improvement possible but no demand for carcases, cold 
storage desirable, (493). 

CO-OPERATIOK ; 

Encouragement of growth of. Agricultural development and, must 
work together, (496). 

(Government control of societies should be lessened as soon as society 
can control own affaiis, (494-5), 43,860-1. 

Local markets for sale or cattle and sheep should be encouraged, 
(496). 

Okara Zamindar CTo-operative Society, working of, (495) 

Organised sale yards at lai'ge central markets and fairs, proposal, 
& 96 ). 

Dbjconstration and Propaganua: 

Amount of Work practically nil, outside Lyallptlr, 43,918. 
small Area of cultivators’ land should be taken oyer and instruction 
given as to how to cultivate it, success will induce adoption of 
expert advice, (486), 43,823, 

Conducting of experiments, land handed over to cotton expert for, 
by witness, 43 863-4, 43,^5. 

Conductmg of exijeriments on large estates, advantageous, 43,863. 
Demonstrators, need for supply of thoroughly-trained men, 48,860-1. 
Farms: 

Experimental work should not be allowed, (485). 

Pr^t should not he aimed at, (485). 

Stations should he at places where the ]>eople usually go, (486). 
Impossible thi'ough press or print because of illiteracy, (485). 
Measures of improving practice of cultivator and inducing acceptance 
of ^vice, (4S4), (^5). 

Eeqnirements owing to illiteracy and conseiwatism of farmers, &c.. 
(484-6;. 

EntroATioir, Lyallpnr College, more research needed, 43,916-^. 

FSRTiniSSRS : 

Cotton stalks: 

Conversion into manure, method adopted, (492)^ 43,834-6. 
Value of, as manure, (492). 

Cow-dnng, means of preventing use of, as fuel, (492). 

Oiganic manure necessary, (492). 

Popularisation of, success should first be proved oh Grovernment 
farms and large estates, (492). 
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COLE, Colonel — contd. 
iMPiiSaiiiXTs : 

Repairs, taciiities needed, training of biack^niitUs by co-operative 
societies advocated, (492j, 43,927-9. 

Spain pai‘ts, keeping or, by village societies pioposed, (492). 

ItRIQATIOX : 

Canal 

Damage, failuie of department to rectify. (4S?) 

Defects in service, (4^). 

Distribution of water . 

Irregularity of, and defects in, (4S3) 

System^ (4^1. 

Lower Ban Doab Canal, distribution ot water on, (43Sj. 

Outlet of definite full capacity, question of, 43,878-51 
Outlets, cultivators should have powei to open or close, (487) 
Volumetiic system: 

Advocated and advantages to be derived, (489-91), 43,378-7. 
Attitude of Irrigation Department. (489, 490-911, 43,900-1 
Rates charged, complaint re, (490), 43,825. 

Water rates: 

Fixing and collecting, proposed method, (439;, (490), 43,899. 
Irregular charges ana alteration ot, without warning, com- 
plaint of, (4K)-91). 

Kharaba, abolition advocated, (490). 

Patwaries, zamindara in hands of, (489). 

Depaitment : 

Complaints against, (486-91). 

Complaints, non-attention to, (487-488), 43,824, 43,827-30. 
Stwv^^s services requested and promised but never provided. 

Waterlogging, diflfioulties caused by, and absence of drainage, 
(487-8). 

liAitD STSTKM, Ratal system, 43,870-S, 

MAaKECXNa: 

Trade ooimection established by Government in holding auctions for 
cotton, (494), 4S,840 l1. 

Wheat 

Adulteration, remedy in hands of grower 43,915. 
if Agricultural department would hold auctions it would 
establish trade connection and attract buyers, (494), 43,842, 
43,866-9. 

Elevators should be introduced to save handling charges, (494) 
Rbssabch . 

Economic botanists needed, (486), 43,849, 43,854-5. 

Field expeiiments on selected estates under provincial experts, 
proposah (486). 
proposed Lines of, (484). 

Sons : 

Alkali, reclamation method, (492), 43,831-3, 43,903-9. 

Improvement by shelter from hot winds by trees, beneficial to land, 
(491). 

Surface drainage, essential for land reclamation, (4911, 

Wheat: 

Punjab, varieties found most suitable, 43,852-3 
Pure wheat grown but mixed by export firms, 43,911-3. 

Co-operation ; 

Adult schools and results, Strickland (300), 42,184-6, 42,328, 42,410-8; 

Ghulam Sasan Khan 43,219, Wilson (80^, 46,329. 

AaBiouLTUBAi MAOHiNBBY, Societies for use of : 

Creation not anticipated unless tube wells proved to be successful 
for small cultivators, Strickland (299). 
in Dera and Chakwal, little opening for, TFilsoa (818). 

System should he extended, Sampnran Singh (798). 
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operation — contd. 

Ajmerj position, and proposals for improvement, Strickland (800). 
Associations, formation m every district advocated, Fazl Ali (836). 
ATrards facilitation of excoution of, proposal, G-hulaim Hasa/n Khan 
(396). 

Banking, proposed development, Brayne (6i). 

Banks, investment of funds of local bodies "witli, should he made man- 
datory, Qhulam Hasan Khan (396). 

Benefit of, Fazl Ali 46,616. 

Better pasming sogebtibs. Milne (161), (2S1), 41,712-6, 41,718, 41,770; 
VarLing (602). 

Advocated and propoeal re working, Fazl Ali (8^). 

Distribution of seeds through, possibility of, Milne 41,876-7. 
Employment of students from Lyallpnr College, proposal for 
encouraging, Strickland (28&). 

Government programme, Strickland 42,416-8. 

Mianwali district, Qhulam Hasan Khan 43,218. 

Value ofi and Agricultural Department should assist, with advice, 
Shh jDev Singh (385). 

Value of, and extension desirable, Forzl Ah (836), (836), 46,608-9, 
46,634-6. 

'Woriri^ of, Strickland _(299). 

Better living societies, opinion re. Wthon (818), 46,388-9. 
total Gapitcu of movement, Strickland 42,194. 

Oatti® bebedino fiOoiETiBS: Milne (206); Branford 41,113*4. 

Little done to improve brewing in the Punjah at present, 
Sampuran Singh (798). 

Jhelum, Wilson (818), 46,396, 46476. 

not Paying but good work being done, Branford 41,170. 

Proposals, Lai Ohand (109), Wilson (813). 

Success doubted, Milne (221). 

Working of, and need for more bulls, Strickland (299), 42,8063. 
Cattle insurance societies, success doubted, Milne (221). 

Chntbai. Bauuis : 

Accountants and Manners, difficulty of getting good men, and 
salaries offered, Strick^nd 42,170-1. 

Audi^ Strickland (297). 

Boards, com^sition Strickland 42,171, 4^341, 42,374-7. 
Ohairmen, Deputy Commissioners as, Cfhvlam Hasan Khan 
43,257-63. 

Deposits. Strickland 42,192-3. 

Fraud, Strickland 42,2273 

Lyallpur, capital, deposits, etc., Sampuran Singh 46,266-72, 
46,286-7. 

Maximum rate of dividend on shares, Strickland 42,328-30. 
Mianwali 

Capital and deposits Ghvlain Hasan Khan 43,203-7, 43,214. 
Manager, pay and experience of, Ghvlam Hasan Khan 
43,254-6. 

Working of, Okvlam Hasan Khan 43,210-4. 

Opening of deposit accounts in districts without branch of Imperial 
Bank, proposal, Strickland (298), 42,424 
Relations with primary societies as legards loans, Qhulam Hasan 
Khan 48,210-3, 43,264-6. 

Rohtak, successful working of, Led Ghand 40,962-3. 

Strong banks in every tahsil advocated, Sampuran Singh (796). 
Classification of societies, Strickland 42,292^. 

)0]OCISSI0N SHOPS ■ 

Proposal, Sampuran Singh (797), 46,269-61. 

System, Stricklamd 42,200-6, 42,312-4. 

Value of, Fazl Ah 46,612-6. 

lompetitiou with, by taccani loans undesirable King 48,678-9. 
Compulsory education system, Strickland 42, £@4-5. 

Consolidation by, see under Holdings. 
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CJo-OPBEATITE UNION. 

Functions, method of working, etc , Strickland 42,338-40. 

Good work being done by, and increased Government support 
needed, Ghulam Hasan Khan 43,237. 

[Relations between official sta£ and non-official agency of, Strickland 
{298). 

Cotton ginning factories, proposal, Sampuran Singh (797). 

Ceedit SociETras : 

Advantages of, as means of financing agricultural operations, 
Ghulam Hasan Khan (392-3). 

Audit by Sub-inspectoK of Co-operative Union, Strickland (297-8), 
42,174. 

Borrowing from, to pay moneylenders, Sir Mehdi Shah 46,913, 
46,947. 

Control of credit should be 1^ to, LaZ Chand (198). 

Development of, desirable, Shtv Dev Singh (3to), ^,036-6. 

Effect on moneylenders, and rate of interest, Strickland 42,196, 
42,431-2, Darling 44,714; Kazl Ali 46,639. 

Extension of operations advocated, Ghulam Hasan Khan (394); 
Gulshan Hai (653); Sampuran Singh (796), (797); Wilson 

(818). 

Financing of, Strickland (297) 

Funds insufficient. Sir Mehdi Shah 45,913, 45,947-8, 46,960; Fazl Ali 
(840). 

Good done by, and popularity increasing, Ghulam, Hasan Khan 
(396). 

Issue of taccavi loans through, sec under Taccavi under Finance. 
Loans to, system, Strickhxna 42,331-6. 

Loans, lower rate of interest advocated, Ghulam Hasan Khan 
(396). 

Membership, Strickland 42,884-7. 

only Nominal in many cases, Sir Mehdi Shah 46,914-6 

Payment of revenue through, proposals re, (109). 

Rate of interest and reserve, policy re, Stricklai^ 42,387-90. 
Redemption of land through, Strickland 42,240^1, 42,^2. 
Repayments, Strickland 42,187-9. 

Short term credit should be provided hy, Lai Chand (108); Darling 
(683). 

Small and large, scope for both types, Shiv Dev Singh 43,079-80. 
Supervision by Co-operative Union and Banking Union, little by 
Government, Strickland 42,387-8. 

Value of, Milne (221), Wilson (807). 

■Cultivators’ position improved by, Shiv Dev Singh 43,070-1-8. 

some Defects in, bnt no serious criticism of movement, Fazl Ali 46,517. 

in Delhi Province, Strickland (300). 

DsPABaMENP* 

Control of demonstration hy, proposal, Fazl Ali (836), 46,523. 
Cfo-operation with Education Depariinent and value of, Anderson 
42,706 , 

Oo-operation with Public Health Department, Forster 44,142-3. 
Co-ordination with Elducation Department, Strickland 42,349-61, 
District Boards should co-operate with, more largely, Ghulam Hasan 
Khan (396), 43,181-3. 

Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors, qualifications required, Milne (167). 
Intensive propaganda work advocated, LaZ Ohand 40,913. 
Propaganda by, agricultural training required for, Milne 41,709. 
Quarterly meetings between officers of, and Deputy Commissioner 
and Assistants to discuss co-operative affairs, recommended, 
Wilson (817) 

Relations with Agricultural Department, Milne 41,708-9, 41,717, 
41,721-2; Strickland 42,166-7; Amoll (661). 

Relations with Police, Strickland 42,348. 

Relationship with the union, Strickland 42,173. 
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PEFASTJtE^I — contd, 

Stafi 

Ineiease advocated, Bmyne (73). 

Well trained staff advocated, Xol Chand (109) 

Wort oi, m baram disfcncia, Milne 41,719-20. 

Deposit of money irith banks mcrettsinft as result of movement,. 
Sampuran Stngh 46,273 

DfitrstOFirEXT 

probable Effect on moneylenders, Stiie/iland 42,196^. 
ftopoiials for, Brui/ne, (73). 

Distribution of implements tnrongli, and proposal, BTOtoniis 45,879, 
46,881, FiZson (S12l 

Education, importance of, 8inclcland 42,168-9. 

Effect of toe ram loans on movement, Sinckland 42,183, 42,309. 

Snooubageuest os ckotvth os: Cole (496). 

by Government, fnnctiona and proposals, Brayne (73(; i/tiiie (221), 
Stnckland (297), 42,168-9, Eason Khan Cole (494-5), 

43,860-1, Samy/aran Singh (797), Wilson (817); PosJ A.li (840). 
Hen in touch with co-(^perativB systems in Europe should be em- 
ployed, SatnpUTOn Singh (797). 

by Non-official agencies and proposals, Strickland (297), Chulam 
Easan. Khan (396), Wilson (818), IFaal dZt (840) 

('arming Societies, Sincftland (29^, ^,286-7. 

'imaxchal ASSisrAircE. 

Conditions proposed. Dorlin? (686). 

Proposals, Ghiuarn Easan Khan (3w); Fail dZii(640), 
should be Reduced to a minimum, Barling *(687). 
nture of movement, ShicUand 42,19()-2. 

OTerament assistauoe, nature of, Bailing 44,686 
overnineiit cttnoasmonfi, Stnckland (298). 

’overment control should be lessened as soon as society can contiol its 

own affaaiB, Cole (494-6), 43,860-1 

rowth of moral qualities encouraged by, Barling 44,686. 

rowtb of movement, AmaU (561). 

uproTment, possibility, iSfampurtm. jSwvffli ^262. 

ispecting staff, increase of, reoommaided, Wdson ^17) • 

istmctKm in etements of, importance of giving, Barling (687). 

ivestment of money in movement by moneylenderB, Shiv Dev Singh 

43,041. 

Jahi Rasmnat society, Ghulam Easan Khan 43,218. 

iBPECTOBfi: 

Pay, recommendation re, hat Ohand (109). 

ex-iStudents of Agricultural Ooli<^, unsuitability of, Strtekland 
42,167, 42,273-0. 

spectreas, functions, etc , Sinckland 43,409. 

UNIT fABOIBfa BOCIEXIBS 

Ben^ts to be derived from, Mohammad Afzal Eiusain (866). 
Neoeeaty of, Sampuran Singh (798) 
mi^t be Tried, Milne (221). 

>iM rKFRovEiCEf!^ scHSUBs, lemslatioin for compulsion on minority 
Deeiiable. Broyne (7^; XoT Ohond GOD); StrtoHarui (299), (300); 
Shiv Dev Singh (8w) ; Qhvlam Easan Khan (396) ; jSonipurofi 
Singh (798); Jfohommiid AfealEussam (866) 
nob Advocated, Wtleon (818), Fad Alt (840). 
nd Mortgage Banka, jee wider Pinanoe. 

cal m^irketa for sale of cattle and sheep should be encouraged, Cole 
495). 

mbCTS, withdrawal from, no difficulty, Fad Ali 46,618-9. 
LE-BSCOBDixa socxsTiES Stricklond 42,303. 

Grants to those weaning calves, ptopowd, Striokletnd 43,418. 

|ht schools, satisfactory and extenswm de8itabl6,’WiI«Ti (80b, 46,339. 
North-West Frontier Provinee, Strickland (SOO). 
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Co-operation — contd. 

Okpicial CoKiaoL : 

an Asaistance, Sampuran Singh 46,255. 
not Excessive, Ghulam Kasan Khan 43,23843. 

Official interference, not excessive in Giijrat, FazI Ah 46,546. 

Okara Zamindar Co-operative Society, working of, Coh: (495) 

Organised sale yards at large central markets and fairs, proposal, Cole 
(495). 

Pooling of resources in building bunds, etc., Dera and Jheluni, TTilson 
(818). 

Position of movement in Gurgaon district, Brayne 40,660-4. 

Progress of movement in Mianwali district, Ghulam Hasan Khan 
43,141-8. 

Propaganda, Strickland (298), 42,355-6. 

PaovEsroiAL Bante- 

Debentures, floating of, Strickland 42,352-5, Ghulom Hasan Khan 
43,22^9. 

Financial position, Strickland 42,425-30. 

Government guarantee of intere^, Stiiclcland (297K 
Origin of, and functions, Strickland 42,291-3 
President, Begistrar as, Strickland (297), 42,372-3 
Relationship with Imperial Bank, Stnchlund 42,32b-7 

PuHOHASB Societies: 

not very Successful, Sam/pman Singh (79S). 

Value of, Milne (221). 

Rat extermination societies, pest control and spraying societies and 
anti-disease societies, would be useful, Mohammad Afzal Hussain 
( 866 ). 

RsaiSTBABS : 

Assistant, pay, recommendation re. Lai Ghand (109). 

Deputation to Europe, value of, S^ickland 42,342-5 
Resuljb& and value of, Bra/yne (73); Lai Ghand (109); Milne 41,711, 
Siridklamd (300); Sht<o Dev Singh (387); Ghulam, Hasan Khan (396-7); 
Sampwran Singh (798), 46,2^; Wilson (818); Fazl Ah (840). 

Saue SooiETiBS : 

Advocated, Sampusran Singh 46,263-6. 

Desirable for small cultivators, Ilvtcliell (505). 

Development and working of, Strickland 42.276-80 
Value of, and scope for extension, Milne (221). 

Working of, and proposals for improvement, Sampuian Singh (798^, 
46,277^ 

Salt distribution by societies, Strickland 42,229-30. 

SOOIETJES 

Payment of revenue through, prowsal re, Lai Ghand (109) 
for Payment of Land Revenue, Darling 44,798-9. 
for Sale of mules in Chakwal worth considering, Wilsun (SIS) 
Special representation in the Councils advocated, Ghulam, Hasan 
Khan (^6). 

Supply of artificial fertilisers through, possibilities of, Arnall 
(561-2). 

Transmission of money between, possible withdrawal of concession 
re money-order commission and if carried out need for power 
to rural post offices to receive and dispatch insured letters, 
Strickland (^1), 42,318. 

Short term loans, advantage of system for. Darling 44,847-60. 

Spread of movement across the Indus, Ghulam Hasan Khan 43,220-1. 
Taccavi advances through, see under Taccavi under Finance, 
for Use of grain elevators would be useful, Govern 40427 ; Bunting 
40,427-8. 

Village bajiks, statistics of operations and reduction of indebtedness 
owing to, Darling (584). 

Stamp vending business should be given to, Ghulam Hasan Khan 
(396). 
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CiHjperation — contd. 

Sl7B-IITBP£CTOBa . 

FnnctioM, and salary and working of sTstem. jSiricftkmd (397), 
42,174-82, 43,389, 42,878-88. 

Improrement', need for, and proposal for, Qhulant Eason Khan 
(396), 43,169-80. 

Supply stores, not successful, Sasan Khan (396-7). 

Women and, StnckluTid 42, S^. 

Cotton, see wider Crops. 

Cotton ginning, tee wider Agriculturai Industries. 

Credit, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Crops: 

Barley, water reguirements, Chopra (431, 434-6). 

OOTTCW: 

289, Trought 46,680-3. 

British Cotton Growing Association farm, Khonewal, Mdne (160, 
161) 

Boll worm, work re, Miine (188): Mohammad Afedl Sustain 46,688, 
46,680^, 46,781-3. 

in Canal areas, tendency for acreage to luoi^ase, Songster 40,172-3. 
Damage by radiation, qaestion prevention methods, Trought 
46,698-602. 

JDesij natural crossing of, Trought 46,685. 

Egyptian, particulars re, and guestaon of suitability to India, 
Trought 46,661, 46,613-26, 4C.6®-9. 

Qandheri insect, damage by, anci need for remedy, AioToindro Kath 
44,602. 

Improrementa, methods advocated and particulars re operations, 
Milne (176), (177-9), (1804), 41,823, 42,051-2. 

Marketmg, see that title. 

New Twietiea 

Deterioration must be guarded against, Milne 41,590. 

Bobtak district, Lai Ohand 40,964-6. 

Tune required for mtroduetion, Trought 46,603-5. 

Policy re supply of varieties and research, Mdme 41,744-6. 

Pnniab Amencan Variety. 

4F: 

Arw under, Trought 46,665-6. 

believed to be Gean seed, Trought 46,606-11. 

OroBsi^ of, Trought 46,6^7. 

Experience with, Aftfoic 41,747. 

Detenoration qnestion, Trought (848-9), 46,568-75, 46,687-90, 
46.612 

Eradication of deterioration, methods, Trought (849), 46-676-86, 
48,633. 

Note on, TrougAf (848-9). 

Success of, Brovmlie (714), 

Watering required, Trought 46,627-9 
Eeduction in 3 ndd and causes of, Milne (166-7). 

Bosearoh work, nature of, wganisation, ebu., Trought 46,691-7. 
Botation with wheat, proposal. Fuel Ali (838), 

Seed, use as fodder, M^ne (213). 

Tree, experiment with, not considered worth wble in the Puniah, 
Tro^ht 46,6608. 

Tlnirrigated and irrigated area, in 1916-17, AmaM (669). 

Water requirements, Ghopra (430), (434-6), Trought 46,627-9. 

DaHAes BT BTBDS : 

Pood jrf birds, work being carried ont, MUne (188). 

Shooting of birds and examination of stomachs to discover food, 
proposal, Milne (180). 

Damage by monkeys, destrociion desired by agnculturists, objected to 
by non-agricnltnmta, Brayne (88), 40,627-8 
Damage by rata, see under Pests and Diseases heiow. 
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Crops — contd. 

Damage by wn,!) aximais : 

PigSj Wilson (811). 

Porcupine, and steps taken against. Milne (180). 

Prevention measures, Brayne (67), 40,801-6 , Milne (180) ; Strickland 
(294), 42,260-1, SUv Dev Sinah (386): Fazl Ah (838). 
Hecommendations re, Mohammad Afzal Hvssain (863). 

Drugs, work to be carried out re development of trade, Milne (187-8). 
Podder, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Gbain • 

Elevators, see under Marketing. 

Yield, increase in, not commensurate with increase in irrigated areas, 
Gordon 45,007-8. 


Gbam . 

Dry gram cultivation in sandy soils, Wilson (811), 46,372-3. 
Improvement, work re, Milne 41,824, 42,000-1. 

Duirrigated and irrigated area, 1916-17, Aryiall (659). 

Water requirements, Chopra (431, 434-6). 

Impbovemhnt oe existing chops; Fazl Ah (^838). 

Agricultural Department doing all necessary for. Shiv Dev Singh 
(386). 

Cotton, see under Cotton above. 

Central organisation advocated, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (861), 
Classes of work, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (861). 

Date palms, Milne (187), (210-11). 
should be Dealt witn first, Brayne (67). 

Lines on which work should he carried on, Milne (176-7). 

Method, Shiv Dev Singh (386) j W’ilson (811). 

Potatoes, Milne (187). 

Scope for, Milne (176). 

Sugarcane, see under Sugarcane helou'. 

Wheat, see under Wheat beZoic. 

Work re : 

Particulars of, Milne (180), 41,823-4 
Proposal, Trought (848). 

Inthoduotion op new chops ; 

Advocated if tried first on some experimental farm. Shiv Dev Singh 
(386). 

through Agricultural Department, Fazl Ali (838). 

Japanese sarson and long eared Australian hajra, proposals, Wilson 
(811). 

Scope for, and possibilities, Milne (177). 

Maize, unirrigated and irrigated area, 1916-17, Amall (669). 

Money, growing of, by smafl cultivators as opposed to subsistence farm- 
ing, question of desirability. Darling 4A,645-h7, 44,822-9. 

Oilseeds, acreage etc., Milne (214). 

Pests and Diseases : 

Amsacta (moth), work re, and need for more funds, Milne (188); 

Mohammad Afzal Hussain (860), 46,683, 46,684, 46,690, 46,705-12. 
Boll-worm, work, Milne (188), Mohammad Afzal Hussain 46,683, 
46,686-9, 46,731-3 

Control, measures taken, Milne (161). 

Ear cockle from wheat seeds, eradication of, Brownlie (711), 
46,676- 

Oandheri insect, damage to cotton crop by, and need for remedy, 
Naiaindra Nath 4A, 602. 

further Investigation, need for, Naraindra Nath (675), 44,622-3 
44,602-3. 

Locusts, Wilson (812), 

Poll weed, effective method of eradication needed, Wilson (806), 
(812). 

Question of method of dealing with diseases, Milne 42,053-4. 
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Crops — contd. 

Pests and Diseases — contd. 

Rats • 

Destruction ivji'k of Agncultuial Department, Milne (180), 
Forster 44,223, Mohammad Afzul Hussain 46.683, 46,684-6, 
46,709-10. 

Measures taken in Q-urgaon district and refusal of Goverii- 
ment to allow raising of funds by tax, Brayne (67), (68), 
40,663, 40,570, 46,574-6. 

Rats and insects, Brayne (67), (68). 

Rats and insects, damage done by, and encouragement of work 
of Entomological Section adTocated, Townsend (667) 

Rats and mice, campaign against, should be begun, Wihon (811-2). 
Red rot in sugarcane, damage done and work re, Milne (187) 

Tela insect, damage to mango trees by, and need for lemedy, 
Naraindra Nath 44,602. 

Photeoxion , 

Existing methods insufficient and inefficient, Fasl Ali (838). 
against External infection 

Legislation adequate but carrying out of, not efficient, 
Mohammad Afzal Hussam (863-4). 

Measures taken, Milne (190). 

by Overland routes, safeguards incomplete and careful legisla- 
tion required, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (864) 
regular Quarantine Service, pro>posal, Mohammad Afzal 
Hussain, (861) 

Study of life histones of pests likely to be introduced advocated, 
Mohammad Afzal Hussain (864). 

Facilities should be provided for making research on pests and 
' diseases for each crop Shiv JDev Singh (386) 

Hedges, provision of useful type would be useful, Wilson (812) 
against Internal infection 

no Measures taken and need for, 2Iilnr (190). 

Safeguard against spread of pests aud diseases needed, 
Mohammad Afzal Hussain (864), 46,676. 

Legislation in Madras, friction caused by, Milne (191). 

Manure;^ scientific advice needed in proper use of, to prevent infec- 
tion, W'llsoTi (812) 

Parasitic, work of Lyallpur entomologi'ts and botanists valuable in 
Wilson (812). 

Propaganda, need for, a.nd proposal, Milne (190). 

Requirements, Gurgaon, Brayne (67). 

Research, lines on which required, Milne (187-S) 

Rice • 

Cultivation, correlation between endemic malaria and, Forster 
44,138-9. 

Diseases of, Ohopra (420). 

Duty of water, Chopra (419-20) 

Experimental and demonstration farm for, in rice-growing regioai, 
Ohopra (417-8), (420). 

“ Plo^ ” or “ deep-water,” introduction of, in inundated parts, 
proposal, Chopra (420-1). 

MS-nuring, Chopra (419^. 

Produce per acre in irrigated tracts can be increased by alternately 
irrigating and draining, and proposal for, Chopra (417). 

Seed selection, importance of, Chopra (418) 

Seedling • 

Mode and time of sowing seed beds, Chopra (418-9). 
Transplanting, system, Ohopra (419). 

Transplantation : 

Advantages of, over broadcasting, Chopra (419). 

Popularisation of, by demonstration, advocateiL Chopra (419). 
Unirrigated and irrigated area, 1916-17, Arnall (659). 

Varieties of, Chopra (^0). 

Water requirements, Ohopra (430), (484-6), 43,661-4. 
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Crops — contd. 

Sbbds . 

Distribution of : 

through. Better Farming societies, possibility of, Milne 41,875-7- 
Demand for seed from Department, TJijal Singh (873), 42,888. 
further Facilities required. Shiv Dev Singh (386), _ 43,086-9. 
through Farmers acting as seed merchants, and fixing of charge 
to prevent use of seeds as food, Milne (179), 41,582-7, 41,994-7. 
Godowns for, scheme, Broyne (67). 

through Private firms, etc., question of, Milne 41,999-9 0. 
lower Railway rates, advocated, Lai Cnand (107), Mohammad 
Afzal Mxis'-ain (862). 

oil Sawai sjsteni, impossibilitv as regards certain seeds, Milne 
41,998. 

Steamship rates, concessions advocated, Mohammad Afzal 
Sussain (862). 

System, Milne (177-9), 41,804-5, Stnckland 41,804-5, 42,319; 
Wilson (811). 

System, and criticism of, Biayne 40,678-81. 
to Tenants, without interest, Sh Mehdi Shah 46,900-5. 
must be Widely developed, Fazl Ah (838). 

Improved, dif&eulty of obtaining sufficient supply, Brayne 40,677-8. 
New varieties, conservatism of tenants and need for demonstration, 
Muhammed Nawaz Khan 40,874. 

Senji, water requirements, Chopra (431, 434-6). 

SUGAILOAXB ' 

Areas under, statistics, Arnall (555). 

Aj’ea unirrigated and irrigated, 1916-17, Amall (669). 

Coimbatore ; 

Advantageous, Lander 46,056-8. 

Experience of, Brayne 40,682, 
in Rohtak district, Lai Cnand 40,960-1. 

Crushing, if concentrated into factories, electric power could be 
supplied, Batiye 44,478-9. 

Cfultivation methods, Milne (185). 

Estimates of the co^ of cidtivation and profit, AmaU (656-7). 
Improvement of, Milne 41825. 

Improvement proposals, Milne (185-6). 

Increase : 

Desirability of. Darling 44,786-90. 

Increased water oupply would be necessary. Darling 44,791-3. 
Mannrial experiments made at Lyallpur and results, Amall (568-9). 
Manuring, Amall (567-8), (659). 

Prospects, Milne 41,826. 

Red rot, damage done by, and work re, Milne (187). 

Research, proposed lines of, Milne (186-6). 

Water requirements, Chopra (480), (434-6), 43,661-2, 43,565-70, 
Brownlie 46,577. 

Yield of, Arnall (566). 

Tobia . 

Area unirrigated and irrigated, in 1916-17, Arnall (559). 

Water requirements, Chopra (431, 434-6). 

Wheat. 

8A, success of, Brownlie (714). 

in Canal areas, teudencv tor acreage to decrease, Sangster 40,172-b. 
Improvement work re, Milne (177), (179), (184-5), 41,823. 
Manuring difficulty and advantage of introdpcmg leguminous 
crops, Darling 44,760. 

Marketing, see that title. 

Mixing of, in Dera, Wilson (811). 

New varieties, little deterioration, Milne 41,690. 

Punjab : 

11, experience of, Muhammed Nawaz Khan 40,875-8. 
found most Suitable, Cole 43,863-3. 

Pure wheat grown but mixed by export firms, Cole 43,911-3. 

Pusa, experience of, Milne 41,480-1, 41,741-3. 
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Crops— i’onfrf 

Wheat — contd. 

Researclij lack of co-oidination between Proyinces, Toionsend (685) 
46,141, 46,16a-4 

liotation with cotton, proposal, Fazl Ah (838). 

Unimgated and irrigated area in, 191^17; Amall (569). 

Water requirements, Chopra (431, 434-6); Browrlie 45,578. 

Cultivation : 

Baram land, improvements during last 20 years, Milne 41,852-6. 
Bullocks, joint uiie of, pro.posal, Fazl Ali 4^525. 

Cost of, and receipts from, Fazl Ah (836), 46,610-11, 46,621 
Cropping intensity, work re, Milne 41,911-3. 

Drau^t cattle, improvement in, required, Wilson (812) 

Dry farming, research work in conueotion with, Milne 42,004-6a. 

Hoeing, weeding and cultivation during growth of crop, syfltematising 
required, Chopra (419). 

ImpbjOvbmbnts ; Milne 41^753-4; Shiv Dev Sinqh 43,063; Fazl Ali 46,628-9. 

growing Desire for, Brownhe (715) 

Jntensive, development desirable, Bailing 44,786, Fazl Ali 46,626 
more Intensive study needed, Milne (190). 

Mixing of crops, Wilson (812). 

Mixtuke 

Growing of more important crops in, should be avoided. Shiv Dev 
Singh (386). 

Hecommendation, Fazl Ah (838) 

Return of Rs.6,000 from 6 acres, possibility of, Hardat Singh 42,625. 
Question why zamindars, etc., buy land, Fazl Ah 46,637-8 

Rotation op obops : Milne (189-90) 
in Canal Colonies, Darling 44,760 
Impossible on small holdings, Dailing (585) 

Improvement in, not necessary. Wilson (812). 

at Lyallpur, Darling 44,749, 44,761 

Points to keep in view re^ Shiv Dev Singh (386). 

Recommendation, Fazl Ah (838). 

Stimnlation of plant growth by electrical discharges, question of, Battye 
44,435. 

Tillage ststbokb ; 

Desi plough, inefficiency ofj Milne (188)j 41,691-4. 

Field must be ploughed with furrow-turning plough after harvest, 
Shw Dev Singh (386). 

Implement for quick harrowing during wattar period, need for, 
ilfike (189), (194^, 41,862. 
proposed Improvements, Milne C88-9)_. 

Inversion, question of desirability, Milne 41,691-4 
Dse of modern implements essential, Fazl Ali (888). 

‘Dairying Industry, see under Animal Husbandry. 

.DARLING, M. L., I.C.S., Commissioner of Income Tax: (683-613), 44,604- 
44,879. 

Adhtnisteation : 

Income-tax Department, applications received from B.Sc graduates 
of Lyallpur Agricultural College for employment in, and refused, 
44,720-1, 44,733-6. 

Staff, value of deputation or study leave, 44,707-10. 

Agbioultubal Indebtedness : 

Alienation of Land Act* 

Benefit of, to weaker cultivators, 44854^5. 

Obstacle to men of capital taking to agriculture and recon- 
sideration advocated, (686), (687), 44,687-703, 44,730-2, 

44,736-42, 44,856-61, 44.879 
Causes of, (68^4). 
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DARLING, M. L., F.C.S.— conW 

AQBiotn.TUBAii Indebtedness — conid . 

Credit, easy, danger of, when no distinction made between pro- 
ductive and unproductive loans, 44,846. 

Homestead Law, advocated in some directions, (685). 

Inflation in value of land a cause of, 44,678-80. 

Joint Stock Banks, development of, possibility of investment in, 
would decrease moneylending, (584), 44,614-9, 44,839-42. 

Means of lightening burden of, (584), 44,610, 44,614-9, 44,715-7, 
44,839-42 
Moneylenders . 

Accounts, compulsory keeping of, difficulty, 44,724-6. 
little Discrimination by, in granting loans, 44,846. 

Evils of system, 44,67^7. 

present Position of. (692-4), 44,606, 44,714, 

Bate of interest charged, not considered generally too high 
having regard to risks, 44,613. 

Eestriction of term of loan, not considered possible, 44,852-3 
Rate of interest, imposition of maximum not considered possible, 
44,843-4. 

Repayment, reasons preventing, (684). 

Short term loans, advantage of oo-operative system for, 44,847-60. 

AGRiaaiiTTiRAii Labour, idle periods and bad effects of, 44,783-5. 

AamcuLTUBAL AND BURAD DEVELOPMENT, danger of attempting to pro- 
ceed too fast, (687), 44,620-1. 

All-Wobld Tropical Institute, question of desirability, 44,627-9. 

Board op Economic Bnquibt- 

Financed by Government, 44,867. 

Position of, 44,868. 

■Surveys by, and need for trained investigators and paid secretary, 
(587), (587-8), (688), 44,862-6. 

Co-operation • 

Better farming societies, (602) 

Decline in moneylenders due to, 44,714. 

Financial assistance ; 

Conditions proposed, (586). 

should he Reduced to a minimum, (586-7). 

Government assistance, nature of, 44,686. 

Growth of moral qualities encouraged by, 44,685. 

Instruction in elements of, importance of, (687). 

Societies for payment of land revenue, 44,798-9. 

Village banks, statistics of operations and reduction of indebtedness 
owing to, (584). 

Crops 

Fodder . 

Difficulties, (6^). 

Increased growing of, desirable, and need for economy of water, 
(685), 44,744, 44,747-8, 44,761, 

Money, Rowing of, by small cultivators as opposed to subsis- 
tence farming, question of desirability, 44,645-57, 44,822-9. 
Sugarcane, increase: 

Desirability of, 44,786-90. 

Increased water supply would be necessary, 44,791-3. 

Wheat, manuring difficulty and advantage or introduoing legu- 
minous crops, 44,760. 

Cultivation . 

Intensive development desirable, 44,786 
Rotation : 

in Cfanal Colonies, 44,750. 

Impossible on small holdings, ((686). 
at Lyallpur, 44,749, 44,751. 
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RLING, M. L., I.C.S.— cohM. 

DBirONSTBATiaN -UTO PEOPAflAJS’DA . 

Cattedre Ambulanti of Italy* 

Particulars re, (595-6001, (’603-4), 44,^9-42 

Question of applicability to the Punjab, (603), 44,639, 44,644,. 
44,661-6, 44,670-2. 

Domonstrators, importance of right type, 44,620-1, 44,835-7. 
Exhibitions and .ploughing competitions, (602) 

Intensive development of 56 £»eleeted villages, experiment, (602). 
System, (602). 

Touring cinema car and demonstration caravan, (602). 

Educatiox ■ 

A.dult schools, number of, and number of pupils, (601). 
Agricultural, in Italy, (599-600), 44,806-15. 

Agricultural development dependent upon, (687). 

Illiteracy, not found a bar to agricultural progress in Italy, 
44,80^12. 

Rural : 

Problem of, (587), (601). 

Teachers, traming of, on new system, (587), (601), 44,668-9 
System, complaint made that boys drawn away from the laud by, 
'44,816. 

EiriGBATION 

Desire for, in the Punjab, and particulars re, 44,765-74. 

Effect of, upon returned emigrant, investigation, 44,774. 

Position re, and financial possihihties of, 44,681-2. 

PEB-TimsEas . 

Cow-dung, means of preventing use of, as fuel, (685). 

Increased supply of manure, jmportance of, 44,793. 

7IK-AKOB : 

Long teim credit should be provided by Land Mortgage Banks, (683). 
Short term credit should be provided by Ck)-operative Credit 
Societies, (583). 

lOLDINQS : 

Consolidation : 

Essential for agricultural progress, (585), 44,760. 

Legislation : 

Consent of majority essential. 44,764. 

tbe Only means to effect on large scale, (686). 

Possibility of, in certain districts, 44,763. 

Small : 

Conditions in Italy and France, (6Q4-613), 44,712-3, 44,821. 
Diflculties m cases of, (685). 

Possibility of small holders living on holdings, question of, 
(604-13), 44,821-9. 

Subdivision below economic holding, restriction might he possible, as 
in Germany, 44,729. 

scEcaMENTB, labour saving, required to a hmited extent only, (585), 
44,683-4, 44,757-62. 

vuehoitationaij larsTiruTBi op AoBjouiiXUBB at Romb: 

Indian dedegate 

Assistant advocated, (591). 
p^robable Cost, 44,624-5, 44,878. 

OfBce for, advocated, 44,877 
Qualifications required, (591), 44,622-3. 

Recommendation, (690-1), (691-2), 44,622-6, 44,800-5. 

Objects and work of, and value, (589-90), 44,6M. 

Staff, inadequacy of salaries to obtain good men and proposed 
increased contribution from India, (692), 44,870-6. 

RIOATION, importance of increasing waterr supply, 44,798. 

NUBOBUS * 

Capitalist, attitijde of, in Canal Colonies, 44,704-6. 
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DARLING, M. L., I.C.5 contd 

Lakbi<orbs — CO ntd . 

Interest in improvement of agriculture, lack of, generally speaking, 
44,636-8. 

Bousing of, to sense of obligations, need for, and question of means, 
(687), 44,635-8, 44830-4. 

System lu Western Punjab, connection with water position, 
44,752-76. 

Urban, interest in agriculture, 44,706. 

Land Bevemje. 

Co-operative societies for payment of, 44,798-9. 
no real Connection with indebtedness, 44,794-6. 

MjnKBTrso, sale earlier than desirable, owung to date of paying revenue, 
little importance attached to statement, 44,794-6. 

Rajputs, prejudice against taking up agriculture weakening, 44.722 
Rgsbauch 

Agricultural development dependent upon, (587;. 
liaiani districts, insufficient attention paid to, 44,609. 

Experimental Farms, inadequacy of number, (602-3). 
in Italy, (583), 44,818-9. 

Organisation by crops, proposal, (583), 44,607-8. _ 

Organisation from point of view of type of holding, 44,608-9. 

Rural Coieuiunity Councils, step in right direction, 44,640, 44.662-6, 
44,671-2. 

U.S.A. ; 

Demonstration and propaganda, (595). 

Economic enquiries in, organisation, etc., (588-9). 

WbociFarb op Rubal Population* 

Economic enquiries, need for trained investigators, (688), 44,862-6. 
Lack of will to live better, and doubt as to desirabilitv of attempts 
to alter, 44,776-82. 

Pressure of population on the land, question whether excessive, 
44,870. 

Village libraries, (601). 

Oehra Dun Research Institute, see under Forests. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Acceptance of advice by cultivators, means of inducing, TmI Uhand (107) ; 
Mune (165), Shiv Dev Singh (385), ('ole (48i5), Bioiunhe (711), 45,647; 
Fazl Ah (855). 

Aguioultural Associaxions : Milne (162). 

little Effect, Sir Mehdi Shah (740), 45,907. 

Formation in every district advocated, Fazl Ah (836). 

Agricultural Department should take one or two squares on lease in 
every village in canal colonies, and make expeorimentfi, Sir Mcluh 
Shah (740), 46,888-9. 

Amount of work practically nil, outside Lyallpur, Cole 43,918 
Assistance of zamindars in applying improvements by co-operative 
method, etc., suggestions, Lanaer (i48). 

Association of voluntary workers, proposal, Wihson (80S), 46,813-7. 

Gattedre Ainhulanti op Italy* 

Particulars re, Darling (596-600), (603-4), 44,639-42. 

Question of applicability to the Punjab, Darling (603), 44,639, 
44,644, 44,661-6, 44,670-2. 

CShakwal Zamindar, good work by, JVihon (805). 

Cinema, means of, Lai Ghand (107). 

Conducting experiments, land handed over to cotton expert for, by 
witness, Cole 43,863-4, 43,886. 

Conducting of experiments on large estates, advantageous, Cole 43,863 
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Demonstration and Propaganda— contd. 

ON CDI.TrVATOBS’ HEUJS . 

Advantage of, and requirements for success, Brownhe (711), 46,675, 
46,862-6. 

Advantages ot, Townsend 46,170- 
Proposal, Cole (486), 43,823. 

Scheme, Ujjal Singh (383), 42,979. 

System, Mtlne (161), 41,767, 41,768. 

Value of, hut need for demonstration faima in addition, Milne 
42,091. 

Demand created by, staff inadequate to meet, Milne (162). 
Dbhonstbation Pabms: 

Effectiveness increased if run on sound basis, Fazl Ah (836). 
as Experimental tarns also, proposal, Wilson (803), 46,479-80. 
Experimental work should not be ^owed on, Cole (485). 
Experimenting carried on im but no influence over methods oi 
cultivation, Uojal Singh (373). 

Extension, need for further demonstration and propaganda, Lander 
(748). 

in Gu]rat, Fazl Alt 46,531-3, 46,635. 

Increase in number advocated, at least one in each Tahsil, Town- 
send (666), 46,262-5. 

Influence or. Shiv Dev Singh ^384). 

Leasing out of, to graduates ot Agncidtural College, scheme, Ujjal 
Singh (373), 42,889-91, 42,958-63, 43,020-4. 

Numh^ to he increased, Milne (162). 

One at each convenient centre for about 60 villages advocated, 
Shiv Dev Singh (386). 

should be at Places where the people usually go, Cole (486). 

Profit should not he aimed at. Cole (486). 

Small farms of size of average holding cultivated by one man in 
district, proposal, Town\send (666). 

Success oL Lai Cha/nd (108). 

in every Tehsil advocated, Brayne (62). 

Value of, Milne ^091, Townsend (666), 46,170. 

Zamindars, facilities to, for seeing work, advocated, Lander 
(748), 46,189. 

Demonstration plots, methods employed, Milne (162-4), 

Ds3iCONSTBAT011S : 

members of Agricultural tribes preferable as, Sampwran Singh 
46,299. 

Agricultural Department should, engage trained men to lecture to 
the agricultunsta in villages, Sir Mehdi Shah (740), 46,908-9. 
Control and supervision by Co-operative Department proposed, 
Fazl AU (836), 46,623. 
must he Enthusiasts, Wilson (806). 

Increased number needed, Ujjal Singh (373), 42,980: Sir Mehdi Shah 
45,924^; Fazl Ah (836). 

Need for supply of thoroughly-trained men, Cole 43,860-1. 

Right 'bype, inoportance of, Darling 44,620-1, 44,836-7. 

Dera, work in, TViwon- (306). 
proposed Development, Milne 42,090. 

Dhundi estate, Wilson (806). 

District staff, to be increased, Milne (162). 

Effectiveness of, success of demonstration essential. Brownlie f711). 
Exhibitions and ploughing competitions, Darling (602). 

Farmers’ Association, suggested meeting of, at demonstration farm 
at suitable season of year, Wilson (805-6). 
on Farms and on cultivators’ own fiel'^, necessity for both, Brownlie 
45,862-6. ’ 

Field : 

Demonstrators must be able to work at least as well as ordinary 
farmer, Brayne (62). 

Increase in number, suggestion, Lai Ghand (107). 

Government must practise what it preaches, Brayne (62-8). 

Grantee farms, system and value of, MUne (160), (160-1), 41,968-76. 
Impossible through press or print because of illiteracy, Cole (486). 
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Demonstration and Propaganda — contd. 

<i'®v®lopXQ6n.t of 66 selected vdlageSj experiment, Darling 

Intensive propaganda, work advocated, Lai Ohand (107), 40,918. 
Itinerating parties for, Milne (161). 

Jhelum, work, WtZsoTi, (806). 
snccessrul Measures, Biaytie (62). 

Measures for improving practice of cultivator, Cole (484). 

Orgamsation, Milne (159-60), 41,787-9. 

Prsmtical demonstration the chief factor in improving methods of cultiva- 
tion, Brownlie (711). 

Propaganda fairly satisfactory but should be extended, Fazl AU 46,605. 
Requirements owing to illiteracy and conservatism of farmers, etc., 
Gole (484-6) ^ 

Success largely due to Agricultural Assistants having been mostly drawn 
from raiJka of middle class farmer, Milne (167), 41,630. 

Success of, instances. Shiv Dev Singh (386) 

Fazl Ah (836) , Mohammad Afzal Sussain 
System, Darling (602). 

Pouring cinema car and demonstration caravan. Darling (602). 

District Boards: 


(711), 45,676 j 


Agricnltnral work by, Gnrgaon, Btayne 40,622-3. 

Apathy of some, in legard to compulsory education, Anderson 42,664. 
Chairman, Brayne 40,696; TfiZson 46,343-5. 

Official or non-official, question whether any difference in state of 
roads, Fazl Ah 46,560-2. 

should Oo-operate with Go-operative Department more freely, Ghulam 
BLasan'Khan (396), 43,181-3. 

Dispensaries under, see under Veterinary. 

Distribution of bulls through, Branford 41,111-21, Milne (206); Quirke 
41,348-62, 41,390; Strickland 43,308 j Townsend 46,296-6. 

Education OTants to, system, Anderson 42,749-60, 42,852-3, 
should be Exripowered to levy extra cess for beneficiary improvements, 
Naraindra Nath (674), 44,529-31. 

Enginbebs : 

Bad quality of, and regular service under Ministry of Local Self- 
Government would be preferable, Wilson 46,363-4, 46,469-70. 
in Gujrat, satisfactory, Fazl AU 46,667. 

Service under Minister of Local Self-Government would be approved 
if District Board approved appointments and had power of dis- 
missal, Fazl Ali 46,522. 

Expenditure on roads, increased, Mitchell 43,976. 

Gubgaon : 

Distribution of expenditure, Brayne 40,762. 

Financial position of, and refusal of Government to sanction special 
tax schemes, Brayne 40,563-86, 40,614-8. 

Interest in cattle breeding, Quirke 41,391. 

Jhelum, keenness on cattle breeding, Wilson 46,386. 


LyaiiLPUb : 

Expenditure on public health with percentage to total income. 

from 1921-22 to 1925-26, Forster (512), 44,156-6. 

Hall, cost of, Sir Mehdi Shah 46,951-3. 

Number, Townsend 45,296. 

Power to levy special cess, no knowle^e re, Brayne 40.773-4 
and Public Health, see that title. 

Public health representation on, Forster (611). 

^lations with Ruz'ai Ctommuniiy CJounoils, Strickland 42,287-8 
Relations of Veterinary Department with, Quirke 41,426-34. 
Representation on Communications Board, Mitchell 43,974, * 

Rohtak, attitude re additional cesses, Lai Chand, 40,960. 

^ansfer of village roads to, advocated, Lai Chand 40,925-31. 

Want of funds the chief obstade to improvement of roads and bi^cer 
grants for roads advocated, Fazl Ah 46, ^7-9, 46,666. 
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Education : 

Aduli 

Libraries! started to prevent relapse into illiteracy, Andenioit (^49). 

42,038-41, 42,651. 

Night schools . 

■Co-operative, satisfactory, and extension desiiable, IVihon (805), 
46,329. 

usually Frauds, Wihon (805), 46,324-9. 

Lyallpur, dampuran Smg/i 46,24^. 

Proposed, Lai Chand (108). 

Shain ■only, not many cases of, Fazl Ah 46,507. 

Success ot, in flolitak district, Lai Chand 40,973-6. 
no Non-Ofl&eial agency in the Puniab, 8hiv Dev Singh (384), 43,096-7. 
Number of, and number ot pupils, Darlmg (601). 

Popularisation : 

Difficulties Lai Chand 40,972. 

Methods, Brayne (62); Lai Chand (106), Shiv Dev Singh (384), 
43,031-2 ; 43,061-2, Sir Mehdi Shah (740), Sampurun Smgh 
(796); Fazl All (^S). 

Proposals, Mohammad Sfzal Duisain (859-60). 

Remuneration of teachers according to literacy certificates issued 
to students, proposal, Fazl Ah (SSS), 46,506. 

Running of schools by Co-operative Department bux, schools iieing 
handed over to Education Department, Stiickland (300), 42,184-6, 
42,323, 42,410-3, dJ/inZam 2as^ 43,219 ^ 

System, cost, etc., Anderson (349-60), 42,638-51, 42,677-83 
by Wireless, scheme for, BroumUe (710-11), 45,546-7, 46,727. 

Agbicultubai, * 

Agriculturist not sufficiently educated, Lai Ghomd (106). 

Middle Schools, value doubted, Sirickkind 

(o01-2). 

Colleges, obje^ions to, Milme (162-3) ; Anderson 42,823-4 
Attendances, Bai (i6S3); Sir Mehdi Shah (740): Lander (7481 : 

Samparan Singh (796), Wilson (804). 

Attraction shonld be made greater, Lai Chand (106), 40,992-3. 
Colleges . ' / 1 j 

Admissicm, preferenw given to those possessing land, Moham mad 
Afzal Uussain (869). 

m every Division advocated, Brayne (62), 40,619. 

Excessive ii^ber m India and proposal amalgamation. 

Mohammad Afzal Eussam (869), 46,699-701, * 

Lyallpnr, see that title helow. 

Staff 

Recominenaation re, Mohammad Afzal Eussam (869) 

shonld iwt interfere with teaching work, 
Mohammad Afzal Eussam (869). 

carers, Mohammad Afzal Eussam (869). 

Fagz iz? (836L^^ contain more practical training in agriculture, 

‘^Itivation at home, suggestion, Wilson (805) 

Demand for, Milne 41,820 ^ ^ 

exnenmental farms must be attached to every 
to -“to of no,ghbouring coltZ 


All (OOO) 
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Education — contd, 

AoEioTiLruRAL — contd. 

Incentive to taking np agriculture^ Jlohamjnad Afzal Hussain {859}. 
Institutions . 

Inciease advocated, Naiatndm Nath (574), 44,567-8. 

Number sufficient, Shiv I>ev Smgh (384). 

Instruction should be in vernacular, Fazl Ali (836). 
in lualy, Darling (699-600), 44,806-15. 

Elialsa College, Amritsar, Milne (16U), (152). 

Lyallpur College: 

Admission : 

Applications and acceptances, Milne (153-4), (164), il57>, 
41,777, 41,987-8. 

Criticism ot definition of “ agriculturists,” Lander 46.102-7, 
46,113-4. 

Applications, slight increase in number and reason, 
Brownlie ^,708. 

of Non-agriculturists occasionallv, Btounhe i7€y-liji, 
45,646-8. 

Preference, proposal, Naraxndia Nath (574), 44,665-6^ 
44,671-3. 

■Raising of standard 

Desired but not if cost to student increased, and ques- 
tion ot payment of expense of fifth year by GJovern- 
ment, Biownlie 45,643, 46,756-75. 
to Intermediate : 

Drawbacks of, Milne 41,906-8; Brovynlie 45,644-6. 
and Shortening of course advocated. Lander 
46,098-101, 46,163-6 

Shortly to be effected, Mohammad Afzal Huisnln 
(859). 

Practical instruction -would still be possible, Brownlie 
46,814. 

and Shortening of course might be advantageous, 
Townsend 46,167. 

Affiliation -to University, value of, Milne 41,774-6. 

Agricultural training at, and value of, Milne (150-5), 41,501-3,. 
41,771-8, 41,781-6, 41,864. 

Agriculturists, conversion into non-agricultuiists, and vice 
veisa, sta-fcement not agreed with, Brownlie 45,721-6. 

B.Sc. course and question of possibility of extending, Brownlie 
45,698-705. 

Buildings, additions, Milne (166), 

Chemistry ms-tmction not considered excessive, Lander 46,112. 
Combination -with Ca-wnpore, proposed, Mohammad Afzal 
Hussain (859), 46,700-1. 

Cost of, Anderson 42,771-3, 42,870-7. 

Cost of, difficulty or separating cost as teaching institution 
from research, Brownlie 46,838-41. 

Dairy, milk yields, 1914-15 to 1922-23,ilfiZne (207) 

Dairying, e-tc., instruction, Strichland (391); Brounhe 
46,856a-8. 

Development of, advocated before opening of another college, 
Milne (167), 41,619, 41,939-42, 41,987-92; Brownlie (709), 
45,636-8, 46,676-94. 

Engineering course, Milne 42,001-2 ; Brownlie 46,792-4. 
En-tomology, instruction in, Mohammad Afzal Hussain 46,667-71. 
Facilities for different classes of students, Brownlie 46,686-92, 
36,696-7, 46,703-6 
Pees, Milne 41,817-9. 

Incentives inducing lads to enter, Mikie (167); Brownlie (709), 
(710). 

Increase in knowledge of Enghsh by decrease in period ot 
agricultural training, proposal under consideration, Milne 
(157-8), 41,530-5. 

Laboratory accommodation not adequate, Brownlie (709). 
Lectures by research officers, Brownlie (709), 46,53^5. 
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Education — contd. 

A GMOTTIiTTJRAIi Coutd. 

Lyallpur College — contd. 

Linutation of teaolmig to three years’ course for B.Sc.j to 
be followed by research degree in sciences applied to agrioul- 
tursj proposal, Wxlsdon (408-9), 43,609-10, 
no Modification necessary in courses of study unless standard 
of admission raised, Biownhe (710). 

Nature of instruction, Milne (150-2), 41,620-7. 

One month’s course in rural economy for members of Civil 
Service, Brownlie 46,835-7. 

increased Post-graduate tiaining at, desirable, but difficulty, 
Milne 41,902-6. 

Practical instruction, Milne 42,024. 

Principal, reseaich work by, Brownlie 45,652-3. 

Professor of Agriculture, district work as Deputy Director ot 
Agriculture, Brownlie 46,634-7. 

Beputation and prestige high among cultivators, Wilson 
48,301-2. 

more Research needed, Gole 43,916-7. 

Research work carried out under Director of Agriculture, 
Brownlie 46,649-51. 

Research work ac, and desirability of combining teaching with, 
Milne 41,515-8. 

Rural agi'iculturists unwilling to go to, and reasons. Sir Mehdi 
Shah (740), 46,939. 

no Soil physicist but considered less necessary than professional 
agriculturist, Brownlie 46,874-6. 

Standard of education, opinion re, Townsend 46,166. 

Students : 

Alter careers of. Shiv Dev Singh (384); Brownlie (710); 
Bander (748). 

and Employment m private service anticipated in future, 
Milne a64) ds?), (168). 

practically all ■Government service, approved, Brownlie 
45,743 

Area of land to be set aside for, to practice farming, 
suggestion of Punjab Agnoultural Department, Brownhe 
(710), 46,817-S. 

Employment as apprentices^ by big landowners, reasons 
against, and would be difficult at present, 'Na.raindra 
Nath 44,686-91; Brownlie 46,819. 

Impression of, of d^nite claim for Government appoint- 
ment and drawback of, Lander 46,160-2. 

Leasing out of demonsferation farms to, scheme, TJjial 
Singh (373), 42,889-91, 42,958-63, 43,020-4. 

Mahommedans, Sikhs and Hindus, proportions, etc., 
Brownlie 46,870-2. 

going up for M.Sc., favourite subjects taken by, Brownlie 
45,807-12. 

One who has taken to farming on own account, Brownlie 
46,709-13, 

from Other provinces, Brownlie 46,706-7, 45,869-66. 
Particulars re hoys passed out since 1912, Milne (168) 
Practical experience, Brownlie 46,816-6. 
should be given pi^erenee in (lovernment Departments, 
Fazl Ah (836). 

Settlement of, on the land, question of, Brayne 264-7, 
40,776-80. 

So'urce of, Brownlie (709-10). 

Total number in different classes, Milne 41,778. 

Urban outlook, Strickland 42,167, 42,27^6. 

Teachers : 

Advantage of Research work by, Brownlie 46,531-3. 

Supply, Milne (166); Brownlie (709). 
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E d ucat ion — coni d, 

AgbiotjiiTueal — contd. 

Lyallpur College — conid. 

Teachers’ training class, facilities insufl&cient, Gvlshan JRai 
(662). 

Teaching not su£B.ciently practical, Brayne (73), 40,621, 40,683. 
short Technic^ courses, Brownlie 45,799-806. 

Technical training of graduates, Bcienio under consideration, 
Strickland 42,269-72. 

Three years’ course desirable, general education up to inter- 
mediate stage being received in Arts College, Andenon 
42,767-60, 42,822, 42,864. 

Training of sons of larmei's, facihties, Brovinlie 46,686-92, 
Veterinary teaching, Milne (196) 41,606-7. 

Matriculation standard should be made more practical, Qulshan Bai 
(656) 

as Matriculation subject, Anderson 42,867-9. 

Method must he suited to i^nd of student and area from which 
drawn, Brayne (62). 
in Middle schools : 

greater Agricultural bias advocated, Lander (749). 

Desirable, Brayne (62), (73), Andeison 42,606, Gnlshan Bax (666), 
46,096-6; Fazl Ah (840). 
not Satisfactory, at present. Fuel Ah 46,620. 

Standard should be raised, Gvlshan Bai (656). 

Modifications in classes to make them more practical, suggestion, 
Gvlshan Bai (663). 

Post-graduate ; 

Facilities, Milne 41^01-5, 41,607, 41,771-3, 41,779-80. 
at Pusa, see under Pusa Institute under Research. 

Training at Shergarh, scheme, Milne 41,503-4, 41,866-70. 
Approval of, Strickland ^^9), 42,124. 
of Practical farmers, proposal, Wilsaon (408), 43,426. 
in Primary schools: 

Advocated, Brayne (62), (73); Fazl Ali (840). 

not Advocated, Strickland (301). 

greater Agricultural bias advocated. Lander (749). 

Compulsory, advocated, Gvlshan Bai (660), 46,096-6. 

Proposals, TFiisdou (408-9); (^Ishan Bax (666); Fazl Ah (840). 
in every Rural school, advocated, Brayne (62), (73). 
of Scientific workers, question of, Wxlsdon (407-8), 43, ^6-6. 
in Separate institutions not desirable for boys below age of seventeen, 
Anderson 42,^692-3. 

Standard should be raised for those who will become Agriculture 
OJEcers and specialists, Lander (749). 

Stimulation of increased demand for, suggestions, Lander (748-9). 
Students : 

see also under Lyallpur College above 

After careers, Brayne (62); Gvlshan Bai (663); Sir Mehdi Shak 
(740); Lander (749); Fazl Alt (836). 
subsequent Practical training, facilities, Milne (169). 

Private emplo 3 anent, su gg estions for encouraging, Strickland 
(289). 

Restrictions against admission of present-day educated classes, 
removal desirable, Qulshan Bai (663). 

Source of, Milne (157); Shiv Dev Singh (384); Naraindra Nath 
(674); Qulshan Bai (663); Sir Mehdi Shah (740); Sampuran 
Singh (796); Wilson (804^; Fazl Ah (836); Lander (748). 
Tedhnical knowledge, facilities for improving, position re. Shiv 
Dev Singh (384); Sir Mehdi Shah (740); Lander (749). 
Teachers . 

Agricultural classes not sufficiently educated for, Gvlshan Bai 
(662-3). 

Lead taken in agriculture matters in villages, Anderson 
42,849-61. 

Numbers sufficient, Shiv Dev Singh (384). 

1 
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[cation — contd. 

AGBICri,TUEAL COlltd, 

Teachers — co ntd. 

Sources of, recommendations, Shvo Dev l^xngh (384),- Brownlie 
(709) j Sit Atehdi Bhah (740) j lM.nde,r (748), SO/iYivv-i U 7 i Sniuh 
(796); WtUon (804); Fazl Ah (836). 

Supply inadequate, Brayne (62), Ghilshan Bai (862), Sir Mehdi 
''^Do Sawpuran Singh (796), Wilson (804); Fazl Ah 

(8S6). 

Use of modern implements should be taught, Sir Mehdi Shah 
(740). 

V alue tor GJovemment aervioe of boy with, should be raised Lai 
Ohand (106), 40,992.3. J- » » 

Vernacular, ivideir diflusion of, suggestion, Lander (749). 
in Vernacular middle schools Brownlie (710). 

^ould be Compulsory, Ghdshan Bai (666). 

Farms, visitors to, Anderson 42,694.6. 

result disappointing, Wtlsou, (804), 

4;6jolS~23. 

results, Milne (166-6), 41,609-14, Anderscm 
(349), 42,623-8, 42,684-91, 42,694-5, 42,8^6. 

Pr^ts of boys’ work at present paid over to Treasury but 
change of system desired, Anderson 42,691, 42,847-8. 
Students, after oareers, Anderson 42,621-2. 

Teaclhers : 

Manual work by, Anderson 42,696-7. 

Supply of, Milne (166), 41,611. 

in every ymage ^ool in Lyallpur district advocated, Svr Mehdi 
onah (740), 46,868-7. 

J^Mtional schools, objection to, Milne 41,867-8, 41,860-S, 

Well and ram farming college advocated in South East Punjab. 
Brayne (o2). * * 

^iS ■^«rnacular education preferable to degree, 
prioultural development depends upon, Darling (687). 

•.rs ooz.i.Bax:s . 

Agnc^ture as subject, objection to, Milne (162-3); Anderson 42,823-4 
Cost to parents, Anderson 42,868-61. 
umunal schools, and Government policy re, Anderson 42,670-2 
JAB.Tjaatx: 

Oommun^ diffic^ti^ thrust m from outside, Anderson 32,796-7. 

Department, in connection with 
instruction, Forster 44,037, 

Oo.ope,a«o. D^ent, 

Co-ordmataon wii^ Department of Publio Health, Anderson 42,707 
^^^92^’ of Europeans, Anderson 

?f vacancies should be given to agricultunsta 
and zamindars, Lai Ohand 40,967-8. 

Boards, grsJits to, system, A^ideraon 42,749-60, 42,852-3 
1 agncnltural efficiency, Fasl Ah (840). 

j ^.21 '“^■trwu^tion, cost of, An^rson 42,808 
En^^, drawback, Wilson (816), 46,484. 

between different KotioM, 

Ais: 

“ primary stage, attempt to develop, 4acier.oa 

Girls in schools with boys, Gurgaon district, Bra/une (74) 
gnportanoe of, Brayne (69), 40,609. 


.a. - y \^^/9 TJCVjUVCT* 

Pr^ress m towns, Anderson 42,629, 42,776. 

LD. Bural areas, difficulty of teachers, Anderson 

li 


42,629-32, 42,776-83. 
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Education — contd. 

Fbmaib — contd. 

Spread of, -will tend to oonnter tendency towards relapse into 
illiteracy, Andersen 43,636-7* 

Work of Missions re, and development desirable, Anderson 42,783. 
General improvement societies, Strickland (300). 

High Schools : 

Agricultural teaclnng, see under Agricnlture above, 
Provincialisation of cetrtein number, Anderson (340). 

Teaching of agriculture, natural history, flower gazdening, etc.,, 
advocated, Brayne (73). 

Higher, not conducive to manual labour on the land, Lander (766) 
Holidays, and coincidence of, with harvesting iieriods advocated 
Townsend (666). 

IliLITEBAOT : 

not found a Bar to agricultural progress in Italy, Darling 44 806-12 
Lapse into, danger of, and means of preventing, Andeison 42,633-7, 
42,826-6. 

Removal of, of paramount importance. Shiv Dev Singh (3841, 
43,031-3. 

Intermediate science teaching, Anderson 42,862-3 
Intermediate Colleges, Anderson (346). 

Lahore Obllege, see under Veterinary. 

Lahouei UirrvHHjaiTr • 

Agricultural Economics course, Myles 45,494-6. 

Agricultural science degrees, ^andar^ etc., Brownlie 45,638-42. 
Economic school and library, Myles 45,451-6, 46,473-8, 46,507-13. 
Literacy, cultivator rendered more susceptible to new ideas, Milner 
41,724. 

Medical College, Forster 44,020. 

MtOULB SOHOOLS : 

Agricultural teaching, see under Agriculture above. 

■Courses, proposed revision, Anderson 42,616. 

Object of, and means of adapting, to rural requirements, Andei->on 

W- 

Primary pupils in, numbers m different provinces, Anderson (347)^ 
42,830-2. 

School farms, see that title below. 

St^^ at which first tendency to leave the laud is produced, Lmuh-t 

Nature study: Anderson 42,828-9. 

Approved, Brayne (62): Shiv Dev Singh (384); Brownlie (710); 

Lander (7-49), Fast Ah (836). 

Instruction of teachers in, Wilson (804). 
too Long a time spent on, Gukhan Bai (663). 

Value of, but need for competent -teachers, Mohammad Aizal 
Russain (869). 

should be 'Wd.come as relief from monotony of the class rooms, 
Tf^ion (804). 

Normal schools, Moga and Ghafcfcar, system and advantage of, Strick- 
land 42,346-7. 

Policy, Anderson (346-7), (348). 

Peimart ; 

.\gricnltural -teaching, see under Agriculture above. 

Compulsory : 

Benefits to be derived from, Anderson (347). 

Oontracting-in system, a valuable supplement, Anderson 
42,664-7. 

Co-operative system of, Strickland (302), 42,324r5. 

DifB,culty owing to work required from children, Muhammed 
Nawaz Khan 40,894-6. 

District Boards’ attitude, Anderson 42,664. 

Education of the people increasing in areas with, Fazl AH (840). 
Enforcement of attendance, method, Anderson ^,834-4.1 
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ition — contd. 

RTAfAR v — CO n id. 

Compulsory — con id. 

Extension adyocated, Strickland (302). 

Free compulsory education should be inti’oducod, Fazl Ah (836). 

still in Initial stagey Gulshan J2oi (666). 

not yot Introduced into Jbelum, Wilfion (819). 

Introduction desirable and -will be easier ’when holdings con* 
solidated, Lai Ghand 41^000-1. 

Policy advocated in connection withj Anderson- (347-8), 42,603-5, 
42,663-4, 42,736-7. 

not Practical proposition, at any rate until holdings con- 
solidated, Brayne 40,609-10. 

System, progress and results, Anderson (347), 42,602, 42,616-20, 
42,66^63, 42,702-6, 42,798-802. 

Condition, Mnhammed Jyawaz Khan 40,892-3. 

Conversion of schools into lower mid-dle schools, Anderson (347), 
42,600, 42,685-6. 

Cost to parents, Anderson 42,601, 42,708-9. 

I/eahage between hottom and top classes, Anderson 42,600, 42,602; 
Shiv Dev Singh (387); Ghdshan Bat (666); Wilson (819), Fazl Ah 
(840). 

Literacgr and leading more happy, contented and economic life on 
the soil should he object of. Lander (748). 

Manual training, position re, and importance of, Anderson 
42,606-14. 

Object of; and means of adapting to rural reauirements, Anderson 
(348). 

Pupils, numbers in different Provinces, Anderson (347). 

aers, to he revised when teachers trained on new system, Anderson 

1,803-7, 42,814-8. 

jress of different oommumties, Anderson 42,793-6, 42,809-13. 
ilta of, in withdrawal from the land, Browrdie (716) , Lander (756). 

ii: 

Administration and financing, proposals, Fazl Ah (886). 
should be such as to Benefit the cultivators. Shiv Dev Singh (387). 
should not be Carried beyond the elementary stage, Brownlie (716), 
46,797. 

Defect, urban character of, Strickland (301). 

Daust Follow and not precede amelioration of the lot of agricul- 
turists, Lander (765), 46,034, 46,222-6. 

Problem of, Darling (687), (601). 

Etequiremente, Anderson 42,697. 

Schools as centres of village life, Anderson 42,878-9. 

Students should be kept in touch, with agricultural life while being 
educated in spare tnae.Sam^wran Singh (799). 

1 bias, advocate, Shiv Dev Singh (387). 

1 high schools in villages with farms attached, proposal. Strickland 
2), 42,163-6. 

I subjects should be more taught, Wdson (818), 46,481-3. 

I text -hooks, proposal, Strickland (301). 
sred population, difficulty, Anderson 42,866-7. 

>ns or Boii^sxio Eoonoht: 

jdvocated in every district, Brapne (62). 

lurgaon, Brayne (62), (74). 

)n Fabacs : 

ot Advocated, except possibly in some larger schools, but contact 
with Government D^onstration farms might 'he established, 
Ikinder (749), 46,191. 
pproved, Brayne (62). 

properly Equipped should have a future, Wilson (804). 
xpenditure on, cutting down of, Tov>n\tend ^,169. 
rtached to Hi^ school at RenaJa, Ar^erson 42,866. 
crease needed, Townsend (066-6). 
anagement, Anderson ^,880-3. 
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Education — contd. 

School Fabms — contd. 

connected with rural Middle Schools, use of, as demonstration 
centres for adults, but not for boys, Mohammad Afzal Snssatn 
^ (859). 

Nature of instruction on, Townsend 46,266-61. 

Size, opinion re, Toumsend 46,168. 

too Small, Qulsnan San (653). 

beco'nung more Successful, Brownlie 46,643-4. 

Teachers, capacity of, Townsend 45,169, 

TJeeful, Shiv Dev Singh (S84); Fazl All (835). 
for Vernacular middle schools : 

Number, Milne (166). 

Preferreid to school plots and reasons, Townsend 46,255-61. 
School oahdens . 

Introduction since 1923 on financial grounds, Anderson 42,766-6. 
in Vernacular middle schools, number, Milne (166). 

School plots : 

Approved, Brayne (62). 

more Beneficial than school farm, Brownlie (710), 45,540-3. 

Despised by parents and boys, Wilson (804). 
too Small, Qulshan Bai (^3). 

Useful^ shiv Dev Singh (384), Fazl Ali (^5). 

very Lseful for boys over ten, Mohammad Afzal Bussain (859). 

Useful, but increase of school farms preferable, Townsend (665-6). 

Schools op Bubal Economt: 

Advocated in every district, Brayne (62), (74) 

Gurgaon, Brayne (62), 40,684-6, 40,811. 

Science, standard, Mohammad Afzal Uiissain 46,712-2. 

Secondary education, distribution of facilities, improvement, Anderson 
(346). 

SysTEM : 

Defects of, Brayne (73) j Anderson (766). 

Oomplamt made that boys drawn away from the land by. Darling 
44,816. 

Ts.iOHBRS : 

see also under Agriculture and Primary above. 

Employment of additional, Anderson (347). 

Female . 

Lads of, difficulty caused by, Anderson 42,7'09-12a. 

Pay of, Anderson 42,777-88. 

Source of, Anderson 42,884. 

Hygiene instruction, Forster (616), 44,141. 

Training institutions: 

Admission, selection of candidates, Anderson 42,663, 42,722, 
42,764. 

Moga system adopted, Anderson 42,673-6. 

Village : 

as Centres of village life, desirable, Anderson 42,716-7. 
must bo Drawn from agricultural classes, Brayne (62); Lai 
Ghand 40,969-70. 

Large percetatage should fie drawn from cultivating classes, 
Stnchland (801). 

Befresher courses for, Anderson 42,706. 

fieservation of minimum percentage of admission to normal 
schools and higher training colleges for, proposal, Strickland 
(301), 42.160-2. 

Salaries, Anderson 42,718-9. 

Ttraining of, on new system, Anderson (348-9), 42,616; Darling 
(587), (601), 44,668-9. 

estimated Time required to attain education of 80 per cent, of boys, 
Anderson (846), 42,698-9, 42,731-8, 42,73849, 42,864. 

Vbrnaculab : 

Assessments of grants for, in. accordance with the needs of each 
area, Anderson (346). 

liv 
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Education — contd. 

Vfiics'ACirLAK — con td 

Branch schools, 6ub&titu1/iou of, for one-teacher schools, and system, 
Anderson (S47), 42,600, 42,668-9. 
greater Ctonoehtration on. deswable. Lander 46,224-6. 

Expansion necessary, Anderson (346;. 

Expenditure and greater proportion of total expenditure advocated, 
Anderson 42,71^, 42,761-7. 

Middle schools . 

Agricultural teaching, see under Apiculture above. 

Conversion of primary schools into lower middle schools and 
lower middle into full middle schools, Anderson (847), 42,6(X). 
English instruction, great demand for, and measures taken to 
discourage, Andensun 42,662-3, 42,699-700, 42,722-3. 

Fees charged, Anderson 42,702. 

School farms, see that title above. 

Urban outlook, StncMand (301-2). 

One-teacher schools, decrease in number, Anderson, (346-7), 42,600> 
no Private vernacular schools, Anderson 42,820. 

Progress of, Anderson (345-6). 

Training classe^ amalgamation with local Government high schools, 
A7i-£ier30u (B46). 

Urdu the medium of infitruotion, Anderson 42,766. 

Veterinary, facilities and advantage of Veterinary Department being 
under Duector of Agriculture, Milne (196), 41,606-8, 

Emigration ; 

Desire for, in the Punjab, and particulars re, Larhng 44,766-74. 

Effect of, upon returned emigrants, investigation, Dwrhng 44,774, 
Financial benefit to JuUundur District, Townsend 46,17^8. 

Position re, and financial possibilities of, Darling (5^), 44,681-2, 
44j71o-7 . 

to Sind, from JuUundur district, Townoend 45,238-41. 

FAZL ALI, Khan Bahadur Chaudhari, President, Gujrat Central Co- 
operative Bank: (836-841), 46,407-46,557. 

Farming operations, 46,600-4. 

ADMINISTaATION : 

Post ofBices inauffieient, and more advocated, (836). 

Railways, some agricultural districts in need of, not served by, 
(836), 46,663-6. 

Roads: 

Culverts should be erected wherever necessary, (836). 
Increased facilities advocated, (836), 

Insufficient, (836). 

Telegraphic facilities, improvement needed, (836). 

AaBicuLTUBAif Sbhviob, not properly provided for, (836). 

AesicuLrtmAi: Indebthdnesss : 

Causes, (836-7). 

Credit, sources of, (837). 

Moneylenders : 

Affected by co-operative societies in Gujrat, 46,539. 

A ^cultural, increasing m number among Sikhs and Hindus 
out not Mahommedans, 46,680. 

Mortgage or sale: 

Lmiitatio'n of right advocated when other party a non- 
cultivator, (837). 

Non-terminable, prohibition advocated when other party a non- 
cultivator, (8^). 

Redemption facilities advocated, (837). 

Repayment, reasons preventing, (837). 

Rural insolvency, special measures advocated, (837), 46,625. 
Usurious Loans Act must be enforced, (8^). 

AoKicuiiTtraAii Ikdustbibs. 

Cultivator seldom idle in irrigated areas, (839). 

Encouragement of adoption of, proposed means, (839). 
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FAZL ALIj Khan Bahadur Chaudhari — conid. 

AGMCULTUEAli IjTDTISTElEb — COlitJ. 

Governmeut a&sistance jn estaljlishmeui of certain, advocated, (P,S9) 
Industrial concerris, removal to ruial areas desirable, (839). 
more Intensive study of each industry recommended, (^9). 
Obstacles in -way of expansion, (830^. 

Poultry breeding, encouragement advocated, 46,525. 

AGBIOTJLTUB.AI, LaBOUE. 

Attraction to areas Tvbere there is a shoitage, good remuneration a* 
a means, (839). 

Occupation and develo'pment of areas not at present under cultiva- 
tion, (889). 

AnXBIAIj HTjSBAXDKY 

Fodder : 

Absence o± mineral constituents in, bad effect of, (839). 
Insufficiency of, and means for increasing supply, (839). 
Improvement of breeds, breeds must be kept pure, (8391 
Interest of landowners, education as a means to, (839). 

Mixture of breeds, objections to, (839). 

Overstocking of pastures, cause of carrying contagion, (839) 

Sbeep breeding by Zamindars, encouragement advocate, 46,525. 

C-VPITALISTS • 

Inducing of non-agriculturists to take up agriculture, obiections to, 
(840-1). 

Means of inducing, to take to agriculture, (840-1). 

Co-opebation . 

Achievement of object to considerable extent, (840). 

Associations, formation in every district advocated, (836). 

Benefit of, 46,616. 

Better Farming sooietdea, value of, and extension desirable, (835), 
(836), 46,608-9, 46,534rd. 

Commission shops, value of, 46,612-5. 

Credit Soiueties, more money leguired, (840). 
some Defects, but no serious criticism of movement, 46,617. 
Government should grant money for advancement of, (840). 
Legialation not advocated to compel minority to join for the 
oommon good, (840) . 

Members, withdrawn from, no difficulty, 46,518-9. 

Non-official agencies should give more attention to, (840) 

Official interference, not excessive, Gujrat, 46,546. 

Societies doing well, (840). 

Chops . 

Cotton, rotation with wheat, proposal, (838). 

Damage by wild animals, free licences should be issued, (838). 
Improvements, (838). 

Introduction of new, throueh Agricultural Department, (838). 
^oteotion of, existing method insufficient and inefficient, (838). 
Seed, distribution must be widely developed, (^8). 

Wheat, rotation with cotton proposal, (838). 

CunXXVATlON : 

Bullocks, propos^ joint use of, 46,626. 

^st of, and receipts from, (836), 46,510-11, 46,621, 46,o37-S. 
Improvements, 46,626-9. 

Intensive, encouragement advocated. 46,626. 

Mixture of crops, recommendation, (838). 

Rotation of crops, recommendation, (838). 

Tillage, means of improvement in, (888). 

DBMONSraAETON AND PhOPAGAITDA : 

Associations, formation in every district advocated, 

(coo) . 

Demonstrators : 

and supervision by Co-operative Department proi>osed, 
(ooo;^ 4€j023 

Increase in number advocated, (836). 
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FAZL ALI, Khan Bahadur Ghaudhari — contd. 

Dbmonstbation and Pbopaoanda — contd. 

Expert advice will be adopted if suggestions are beneficial, (838). 
Farms : 

Effectiveness increased if run on sound basis, (836). 
in Gujrat, 46,631-3, 46,536. 

Propaganda fairly satisfactory but should be extended, 46,606. 
Success of, instances, (836). 

Distkiot Boards : 

District Engineers 

in Gu]rat, satisf^tory, 46,567. 

Service under Minister of Local Self-Government would be 
approved if District Board approved appointments and had 
power of dismissal, 46,622. 

Presidents, official or non-ofBcial, question whether any difference m 
state of roads, 46,560-2. 

Want of funds the chief obstacle to improvement of roads and 
bigger giants for roads advocated, 46,647-9, 46,656. 

Education : 

Adult : 

Night schools, sham only, not many cases of, 46,607. 
Popularisation of, in ruri tracts, (836), 

Remuneration of teachers according to literacy certifioatea 
issued to students, proposal, (835), 46,606. 

Agricultural ; 

Curriculum should contain more practical training in agricul- 
, ture, (836). 
in High schools: 

Advocated, (840). 

Gujrat, Zamindar High School, 46,640-2. 

Incentives to study, graduates sliould be given preference in 
Government Departments, (835). 

Instruction should be in vernacular, (836). - - 

in Middle schools : 

Advocated, (840). 

not Satisfactory, at present, 46,620. 

Need for extension of teaching facilities, (836). 
in Primary schools, advocated, (840). 

Proposals, (840). 

Students : 

After careers of, (836). 

Source of, (836). 

Teachers, insufficient, (836). 
no Effect on agricultural efficiency, (840), 

Nature study, usefulness of, (836). 

Primary, compulsory. 

Education of the people increasing in areas with, (840). 
small Proportion of boys in fourth class, explanation of, (840). 
Rural : 

Adnunistration and financing, proposals, (836). 

« , compulsory education should be introduced, (836). 

School farms, useful, (836). 

School plots, usefulness of, (836). 

Fhbtizjsbrs : 

Adulteration of, means of prevention, (837). 

Artificial manure factories at important places of the District, pro- 
posed, (837), 

Cow-d^g, use of, as fuel, proposed provision of fuel free of charge, 
(887). 

Natural, _ scojpe for increased use of, (837). 

Popularisation of new and improved, methods of, (887). 
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FAZL ALl, Khan Bahadur Chaudhari — contd. 

FlNAIfCE : 

Taccavi advances: 

Instalments, should be repayable in small amount^, (836). 
Issue through oo-operative societies or Department advocated, 
(836). 

Lou’ rate of interest, advocated, (836). 

Supervision over use of loan desirable, (836). 

Foebsts, deterioration of, has led to soil erosion, (839). 

Hedges of trees round border line of lands, would serve as protection 
and fuel, (837), (839). 


Holdings • 

Consolidation : 

in Gujarat, 46,643-4. 

Obstacles in way of, (837). 

Propaganda advocated rather than compulsion, 46,545. 
Legislation to deal W'lth minors, etc , necessary, (837). 

IlIPLEaiENTS . 

Adoption of modern, means of hastening, (638), 46,625. 
Introduction of modern, essential, (838) 

Manufacturers of, assistance by Agricultural Department, (838). 


Ibbiqation : 

Canal, distribution of water supply at low and high levels not even, 
meters should be hxed to regulate supply, (837). 

Obstacles preventing extension, Guirat District, (837). 

provision of, should be considered in pares of Guirat district, 

"We^, desirable in some parts of Gujrat district, (837). 

IiAOTOWNBSEs, factors discouraging, from carrying out improvemente^ 
ignorance, and following of old traditions, (Wl). 


Mabkhting; 

Adtyas acting as commission agents and also purchasing on own 
behalf, not approved, 46,614-5. 

Communications and transport facilities, need for improvement. 
(886), (839^0). 

Distrihutaon of produce, unsatisfactory system, (840). 

Information as to market conditions should be supplied to culti- 
vator, (840). 

Means to improve quality of produce, (840). 

Middle-class tooths, agriculture can be made attractive to, if made 
paying (835). 


Resbaboh, increase of scientific staff of Government of India desirable. 
(836). ' 


SiATisiios : 

Ascertainment of land under cultivation, checking of greater per- 
centage of A-fttwras by superior officers advocated, (841) 

Estimated yield of agricultural produce, method of, proposal, (841). 
Land tenure, suggestion for improvament of, (841). 


Vbtebinaby : 

Assistants : 

Control and supervision by Co-operative Department proposed, 
(836). 

Increase in number advocated, (836), 

Contagious diseases, legislation for notification of, not considered 
necessary, (^8). 

should he under Director of Agriculture, (888). 

Dispensaries : 


not really under District Board, (838). 

Needs in process of being met by Glovernment, (838). 
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FAZL ALI, Khan Bahadur Chaudhari — contd. 

Vetbrinart — contd. 

Dispensaries — contd. 

Touringj result of work not beard ol, (838) 
full XJse not made of, there should be two Assistants 
Hospital^ (838). 

Inoculation : 

no Fee charged and should not be charged, (839). 
Popularity increasing, (839). 

Hesearch, further facilities for, desirable, (839). 

Service not properly provided for, (836). 

WEiiFAM: OF Rubai. PofoIiAtion . 

Economic survey by Government, advocated, (841). 

Health conditions, means of inducing improvement of, ii 
time, (839). 

Improvement of, suggestion, (841). 

Sanitation and health of the village, proposals for improving 
Village libraries advocated, (841). 


Fertilisers : 


Adumbration ; 

Legislation advocated after investigation into practicability, 
(175). 41,873-4. 

Sale under standards laid down by Central Government pr< 
Lander (761). 

Scientific experts should be appointed to supervise and e 
fertilisers, Fazl Ah (837), 

Sellers should give certificate of purity, Fazl Ah (837). 

AB/riBToiAi. ; 

Demand for, anticipated with introduction of improved cane, 
(648)j ArvmZi (667). ^ 

Factories for, at important places of the District, proposed 
AU (837), 

Increased use of, scope for, Lander (760). 

Preparation, m India, facilities 'advocated, Shvo Dev Singh (3. 

Supply of, through co-operative societies, possibilities of, 
(661-2). 

Use of, in India has not assumed importance as in other cou 
Amall (667). 

Bones : 

local Crushing should be arranged for, (Jhopra (419). 

Retention in Province desirable, Lander (760). 

Gastor and other cakes, investigation needed, Milne (176). 

COXTON SIAUKS : 

Conversion into manure, method adopted. Cole (429), 43,834-6 

Value of, as manure, Cole (492). 


OoWDtTNQ: 

no Surplus purchasable lu villages, Ujjal Sintjh 42,921-2. 

Use of, as fuel: 

Decrease, StHckland 42,360. 

spite of good supplies of fuel wood, Tou 

45,181-2. 

Means of preventing: 

Demonstration, propaganda and education, BrayTie 
(648); Naraindra Nath (575), Lander 
Wuson (811); Mohammad Afzal Hussain (863); j 
4ojol6. 

C Alt jfo/i, ^ improvement of, Mohammad Afzal Hussain 
no special Efforts known of, Mayes 46,314-6. 
Experiment by co-operative societies in Gurdaspur 
Hoshiapur of planting trees for fuel, Darlina (58f 
Free supply of fuel, Fazl Ah (887). 

Free supply of firewood by charge of small cess on 
question of possibility, Mayes &,317-9. 
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F erti Users — contd. 

COWDTJNG — contd. 

Use of, as fuel — contd. 

Means of preventing — contd. 

Fuel supply in villages should be unproved, Chopra (416) j 
Mohammad Afzal Hnssain (863). 

Government proliibition of use as fuel on properties of 
which it is lessee or owner, Brayne (67). 

Import of cheap coal and extension of wheeled traffic, 
Wilson (811). 

Irrigated forest plantations, steps taken re, Sangster (9), 
40,267-60. 

Plantations in village common land, encouragement by free 
water in irrigated tracts and assistance of Forest De- 
partment, Chopra (416). 

Planting of hedges round estate boundaries to serve as 
fencing and produce wood for fuel, Shiv Dev Singh (386), 
Production of substitute. Batty e (^8-9). 

Propaganda (as in Gurgaon), StricTdand (293-4). 

Provision of cheap fuel. Sir Mehdi Shah (741); Lander (761). 
'Hemission of land revenue for land afforested in low hills 
and plains, Strickland (293), (296), 42,216-7, 42,221-2. 
Supply of cheap fuel by planting of more trees on waste 
lands along banks of canals and elsewhere, Milne (175;6). 
Tree planting proposals, Brayne (67); Cole (492); Darling 
(585), Brownlie (713); Wilson (811), Mohammad Afzal 
Sussain (863). 

Village plantations managed by Forest Department on co- 
operative basis, Strickland 42,218-9 
Waste “ stalks,” compression into cakes for fuel, may 
become possible, Batty e (649), 44,419, 44,463-4. 
would be preferred even if large supplies of fuel wood available, 
Townsend 45,182. 

Prevention of, of paramount impoitance in connection with 
efforte at improvement of agriculture, Brayne (67), (69), (66), 
(67). 

Reasons for, Battye (648). 

Use as fuel or as manure, further investigation as to advantages 
required, Milne (176), 41,667-70. 

Waste from, less than generally supposed, Milne (176), 41,681, 
41,668, 41,891. 

Value of, coming to be realised by cultivator, TJjjal Singh 42,918-20. 
Division into four classes, Jk.rnall (557). 

Farmyard manure, advantages of, owing to deficiency of organic matter 
in the Punjab soil^ Lander (760). 
for Fruit-growing, Mardat Singh 42,590-6. 

Griten manuring • 

Beneficial effect, Milne (172), (176), 41,891. 

Encouragement of, Milne (190), 4V698-9, 

Field demonstrations advocated, (jhopra (416). 

Problem owing to increase of white ant attack as result of, and 
need for investigation, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (862-3). 
Propaganda needed, Chopra (417). 

Water rate, reduction for, Wilsdon 43,442. 

Policy should be continued, Chopra (416-7). 

Increased supply of, importance of. Darling 44,793. 

Lyallpur experiment®, Arnall (668-97); Lander (761). 

Mohua cake, scope for application of, Sialkot District, Shiv Dev Singh 
(386), 43,118-20. 

Natural makdrb : 

Advice needed on method of preservation and storage, Wilson (811). 
Better use of, necessary, Lander (760-1). 

Consei-vation in pits of cattle dung, village sweepings, etc., advo- 
cated by Department, Milne (174). 
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r t r t i lisers — co ntd. 

Naxubai. IVEanttbe — contd. 

Increase, means of. Shiv Tjev Singh (386). 

Increased use, scope for, IBattye (548) ; Fazl Ah (837) 
Preservatiou in pits, Srayne (67), 40,687-90, Milne 41,821 
Singh 42,923-4. 

Sheep and goat manure the best. Sit Mehdi Shah (741). 
Waste of, Wilson (811). 

Niteaxeb • 

Investigation needed, Milne (175). 

Results of trials, Milne 41,576, 41,796-8 
Sales of, in different districts, in 1925 and 1926, Mil 
41,677-8. 

Nitbogbn : 

Fixation, Amall (562-4). 

Natural fixation from the air, Lander (751), 46,008-14, 46,2 
Nitrogenous, Indian soil very responsive to, Arnall (557). 

Oil cakes and oil seeds, question of expoit should be inve 
Mohammad Afzal Sussatn (863). 

Organic manure necessary, Cole (492), 

Phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of ammonia, etc , further effect 
vestigation needed, Milne (175), Lander (751), 46,015, W^^5l 
Phosphates and potash, trials with, not very encouraging, Mil 
41,57o. 

Phosphatic, little benefit from, Arnall (557), 

Populaiisation of new and improved, proposed means, Milne (17 
Shiv Dev Singh (386), Cole (492), Lander (751), Wdson (81 
All (837). 

Potassic, not considered important in India, Amall (667) 
lower Railway rates adrpoated, Mohammad Afzal Hiissain (862). 
Steamship rates, conce'.sions advocated, Mohammad Afzal Mussa 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

Possibilities of manufacturing, in the Punjab as manure fo 
cane, Amall (656-64); Bait ye 44,468-62, 44,481-98. 
Preparation of, from anhydious ammonia, possibilities, Bati 
44,416-8. 

Superphosphates, question of sending student to England t 
making of, Mdne 42,007-9A. u i 


Finance ; 


American Federal Bank, need for, Surda 

42jOol-5. 

^u'cngh Co-operative movement, Aee under Co-operation, 
Credit, see undei AOTicultural Indebtedness. 

Department, see amaer Administration. 

IjAnd Mobtgaoe Banks • 

^^86)j 43,037, 43,102-3; Darling (583), Sampuian t^mgh (7f 
system, proposal, Ghulam Hasam Khan (392 

Fin^cing of, SiricUand (297). 

difficulty and proposal for advancing 
for ipflue of debentures, with Government gu 
GhvZam Susan Khan (393), 43,134-7 43 224-6 ^ 

^opoeed Fun^ions, ete,, Ghulam Sasan ±han (394), 
Working of, Strickland 42,238-44, Ghulam Sasam Khan 43,1 

XiONG-TERm OKBDIT 

greater Fa^cihties advocated, Gvlshnn Bai (653) 

period, Wilson (807L 46 48£ 
preferred to long, Wilson (807). ^ ^ ’ 

Agricultmists Loans Act should be abandoned in 
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Finance — contd. 

Taccam loaus — contd. 

Competition iTvith co-operative societies undesirable, King 43,678-9. 
Delay in granting, Shiv Dev Singh 43,038. 

Six months to get, for well, statement considered exaggerated, 
King 43,726. 

for Development schemes, should be free of interest, Brayne (66), 
40,626. 

no Difficulty experienced in obtaining, Townsend 46,146. 
no Difficulty in getting money from Government for, known of. 
King 43,714. 

Efieet on Oo-operatiou movement, StTiekland 42,183, 42,309. 
Executive officers, administration by, unpopular, Sampuran Singh 
(796), 46,262. 

Failure of, and reasons, Wilson (807-8). 

Extension and development of system, proposals for, Biayne (64), 
40,822-3. 

Improvement of system, proposals for, TFiZsofi (807-8). 

Instalments, should be repayable in small amounts, Fazl Ali (836). 
Investigation to be earned out, Townsend (666), 45,146 
Issue through Co-operative movement 

Advocated, Strickland (291); Shiv Dev Singh (886), 43,238-9; 
King 43,678-9, 43,754 ; Ghulain Hasan Khan (393) ; Sampuran 
Singh (706), 46,249^2; Wilson (808); Fazl Ali (836). 

Proposal, Brayne (73), Ghulam Hasan Khan (396), 43,249-63 
Question to be considered, Townsend 45,165 
Issue through village panchayats, credit societies or district boards, 
or throu^ sovfcars and bankers of recognised position, proposal, 
Gulshan Bai (663). 

for Land improvements, not as popular as desiiable, King 43,676-7. 

Leakage, no chance of, King 43,718-9. 

not very Popular, Shiv Dev Sing (38^, 43,038 

Rate of interest . 

Cost to borrower sometimes in excess of, Strickland (292), 42,188. 
Low, advocated, Fazl Ali (836). 

Nominal, advocated, Sir Mehdi Shah (740), (741). 
should be Varied according to financial capacity of district, 
Brayne (64-6), 40,624-6. 

Repayment, long term should be allowed for, Sir Mehdi Shah (740). 
Rules should be made more favourable, Sir Mehdi Shah (740), 
45,910-2. 

Supervision over use of loans needed, Wilson (807), 46,333 ; Fazl Ali 
(836). 

System, King 43,715-24 

Defects of, Ghulam Hasan Khan (393), 43,138-40. 
becoming Unnecessary wherever co-operative society exists nnleas 
money advanced to persons whom society would not deal with, 
Strickland 42,183, 42,309. 

full Use nob made of, owing to corruption of petty civil officers, 
Sampv/ran Singh (796). 

for WeU-boring, proposal, Wihon (808), 46,464-6. 

Wells, sinking of new, would be encouraged bv, Shiv Dev Singh 
43,092. 

for Wells, term of. King 43,703-6. 

Whole of money not received by zamindars, Sir Mehdi Shah 46,922. 
VTiole time officer for, issue through co-operative societies preferred. 
King 43,754. 

Working of, in Gurgaon district, Brayne 40,669-76 

Fodder, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Food, eimecially milk, enforcement of by-laws by local authorities advocated, 
Strickland (298-9). 

Forests : 

Apforestation : 

Banks of canals and on holdings, proposal for provision of cheap 
fuel. Lander (761). 
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Forests — contd. 

AsTOEEsrAnoN — contd. 

Land Preservation Act, opposition to, and amendment. Kina 
43,746-8. 

by Natural means, by cloauxe to grazing and fires, desirable, Mayes 
46,409. 

Opening for schemes in Jlielum, WiXson (817). 

Proposes, Brayne (72, 72-3). 

of Ravine heads, work re, Mayes 46,323. 

in the TJmballa Siwaliks, and failure of, Mayes 45,408. 

Area under control of Department, Mayes (683) 

Area per bead compared with European countries, Mayes (683), 45,361-3, 

46,399. V /I , > 

Area not open to grazing or grass cutting, Mayes 45,400. 

Area silted up as result of forest destruction, measures re, Mayes (684), 
45,890-3. ’ n 

no Oactus in, Mayes 45,481. 

Canal Colonies, formation of plantations in, Mayes 45,364-9. 
Ghangamanga fuel reserve. King 43,794 j Barron 43,794; Mayes 46,401-3, 
46,433-4. 

Dehra Dun, efirect on, if and when forestry a provincial and a trans- 
ferred sub]ect, Mayes 45,435-6. 

Dbhba Dun Rbseahoh Institute * 

Educational arrangements, Mayes 45,372-81, 46,384-6. 

Research branch, Mayes 46,382-6. 

Depahtmbnt : 

Attaching of young oflacers to Agricultural Department for short 
periods never considered, Mayes 45,322. 

Corporation between Irrigation Department and, satisfactory* 
Sangster 40.133. 

Agricultural Department, Milne 41,662; Mayea 

45,321. 

Deterioration from browsing in Dora, Wilson (817). 

Distribution of. Kmg 43,800-1. 

inadequacy of area in the plains, Mayes (683), 

English oaks, Ma/yes, 46,416-9. 

Krewood and fodder, means for increasing supply of, Wilson (817) 
Firing of, by vUlagers, Mayes (684), 45,394-5. 

Fobbst Phoducb: 

special Arrangements made for, in certain colonies. Kina 43.776 
Supply, position re, King 43,804-5 » ^ 

PUKI, ; 

^^4^fS4^^^ 43,794, Barron 43,794; Mayes 46,401-3, 

Formation of large rereiwes beneficial to towns rather than to 
villages, Stnclcland (296). 
fcigai^ plantations, system of, Sangster (10) 

Provision of more imgated plantations for, question of, and policy 
_ not agreed witli, King 43,767-79, ponoy 

Rowing of, by local population necessary and 
remission of laud revenue advocated, StrieTc- 

Su^ly in the plains, policy. King 43,796-8. 
tJrass, freer facilities for cutting advocated, Wilson (815), (817). 

Geazino • Mayes 46,398. 

Facilities grant^ to fullest possible extent compatible with mroner 

areas, Townsend (667) ; Wilson (816) ^ ^ 
Value of rights, Mayeis (683), 45,342. ^ 

grazing and browsing, ;position re, in Jhelnm and Dera Wilson (816-7^ ' 
/-fSli fe*, where r.ghte not 
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Forests — contd. 

GlTAItDS . 

Behaviour of, some trouble caused by, but improvement in, since 
better supervision, Mayes 45,346-51. 

Pay of, Mayes 46,350. 

Gum, non-production, Mayes 46,420. 

Hedges of trees round border line ot lands, would serve as protection 
and fuel, Fa-d Ah (837), (839). 

Hill, position re, and impoitance of conservation, Mayes (684). 
in Indian States, and erosion in, Mayes 46,331-3. 

Ibbioated plantatioits 

Cbangamanga, return on, Mayes, 45,334. 

Desirable, Mayes, 45,303-7. 

Measures taken ie. Songster (9), (10), 40,267-60. 

Position of, question, Mayes 45,411-3. 

Bequirements, Mayes 45,411. 

Eeturn from, Sam>gster (9), Mayes 46,33441, 45,410 
present Schemes for, Mayes (673), 45,309-13. 
under Military authorities, small area only, Mayes, 45,397. 
no Myrabolams, Mayes 46,425. 

Nurseries for apples, pears, etc., but not for walnuts, Mayes 45,358-60. 
Planting of trees, care must be taien not to damage crops. Lander (762». 
Popular control, experiment in Kangra and abandonment of, Mayes 
45,404-7. 

Potatoes, interculture of, permission never asked for, Mayes 45,356-7. 
Railway sleepers, production, Mayes 45,429-31, 

Itahhs, classification of, in Jbelnm, Wtlson (817). 

Reclamation by drainage of ravines or flooded channels, proposal re, and 
remission of land revenue advocated, Strickland (296), 42,251-3, 
Relation of forestry to Agriculture (Punjab Memorandum), (683-4). 
Rights tp firewood and timber, Mayes (683). 

Rules, tightening up of, may be necessary in some respects, Mayes 
^, 396 . 

ShamUat lands, improvement of, desirable, but co-operative societies 
preferable to Government aa agency for, King 43,806-10. 
little Shifting cultivation now, Mayes 45,329-30. 

Terracing tried in some districts but without suwess, Mayes 46,362-4. 
Soil bhosion'. Brayne (72-3),- Fazl Ali (889). 

Problems of, and steps taken re, Mayes (684), 46, 324r6, 45,387. 
Protection of forest growth outside areas under Department 
desirable, Mayes 45,326-8. 

Re-afforestation, embankment and planting, proposal re, SfHckland 
(296). 

and proposed Remedy, Striakland (296). 

Tramway at Cbangamanga but not in the bills, Mayes 45,4334. 

Trees capable of withstanding salt, experiments with, Mayes 46,370-1 
Trees not casting injurious shadow on crops if grown on ^ges of fields, 
Mayes 45,426-8^ 

Trees, effect on cr^s m neighbourhood, Brownlie 46,868-9. 

Utilisation Circle, &.ng 43,80^. 

Village, Bucoeea dioubted, Mayes 45,414-6. 

Wood supply for village industries, King 43,799. 

FORSTERi Colonel D. C. H., M.B., D.P.H., I.M.S., Director of Public 
Health, (610-19), 43,987-44,262 
AaBiouLTunAL Dkpabtmhkt, rat destruction work, 44,223. 

Animal Httsbandbt: 

Cow buffaloes, increase in number, 44,149-60. 

GU 

Artificial : 

Devoid of necessary vitamins, 44,083-4. 

Iiworted vegetable gki, prosecutions for selling as pure 
Indian glii, 44,086-9. 

Propaganda carried on against, 44,086. 

Milk 8Ui)ply in rural areas, 44,269-62. 

- Milk and ghi, deterioration of supply and effect on health of people, 

44,070-82, 44,243-68, 44,147-8. 
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FORSTER, ColonsI D. C. H., M.B., D.P.H., \M.S.—conid. 

Disihiot Boaebb : 

Expenditure on Public Health., fiTiTig of amount by OoTernment, 
proposal (512), 43,996-7. 

Impobition of extra rate by Oovemment, proposal, (612-2), 44,103-4. 
Iiyallpiir, esLpendrture on pnbbc health wili percentage to total 
income, from 19^ to 1925-28, (612), 44,156-0. 

Public health administratioTi, neglect and apathy, (611-2), 
43 9964001, 44,166-61. 

PubLc health representation on, (611). 
special Bate for public health, proposal, 44,196'0. 

Edttoation', hygiene instruction of teachers, (616), 44,141. 

iBBiuAnmr 

not a Factor in connection with malaria, but rather beneficial 
except in casee of waterlogging, 44,056, 44,089-90 
Increase of popnlatum in irrigati^ areas, 44,060 
Subsoil water table, depth advocated frCKu public health point of 
view, 44,174^. 

Jails, sentence of 06 years, 44,039-41, 44,206-11. 

LbqisIiAhvb Oouncil, interest in public health, 43,999-4000. 

PUBIJO Hsalsh. 

Administration 

in Bural areas, financing of, (611-2), 44,110. 

Tahsil Boards or ODmmittees, scheme for, (614-6), 44,181-2 
Training in, for Indian Givil Service officerB, proposal, (611), 
43,9o£4 44 107-9. 

AU-India Public Health Act, advocated m 1919, hut certain doubt 
as to feaability, 44,002. 

Bacteriologicai examination, facilities, but need for extensioin, 
44,019, 

Mr. Brayme’s clean village, improvement anticipated in publio 
health if system maintained, 144-6. 

Budget proYisioUj misleadii^ uature of figures, and desirability of 
increased proyimon, 44,lw-94. 

Deathoa'te, improvement only possible by improvement in rural 
salutation, ^ (610). 

Decentralisation, satisfactory, 44,095-6. 

Deficiency disea^, normal freedom of population from, 44,134. 
Department; 

Oo-operatKMi with Oo-operative and Education Departmenis, 

Oo-operation of Education Department with, m connection with 
infraction of children, and for adult instruction, 44,037, 
44,048-4. ’ 

Executive functions, 44,222. 

Director of, direct access to Minister and to Governor, advocated, 
(610-1), 43,989-92. 

Diseases: 

Oholm'B, 44,054-6. 

Hookworm, extent of, 44,047-63. 

Malaria - 

Oonneotion of borrow pits along railway line with, cuestion 
of, 44,230-1. 

Cbnnection with sterility, 44,212-4 
Endemic, correlation between rice cultivation and, 44,13&9. 
Eatemmiation, possibility qraestion, 44.136-7 
Inadequacy of rural hospital organisation for dealing witti, 
(^9). 

Irrigation not a factor but rather beneficial except in oases 
of waterlogging, 44,066, 44,089^90. 

Quinine • 

Distribution methodj (^9). 

Price, reduction desirable, 44,028, 

JxT 
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FORSTER, Colonel D. C. H., M.B., D.P.H., I.M.S contd. 

Ptiblic Health — contd. 

Diseases — con td. 

Malaria — contd. 

Quinine — contd. 

Production should he in hands of GoTernment of India, 
44,030-5, 44,091-4. 

Proohj lactic, disapproved, 44,202-5. 

Supply inadequate, 44,036. 

Plague . 

Off-season measures, (510). 

Statistics re, and impossihility of materially affecting death, 
rate hy rural hospital organisation, (519). 

Relapsing fever, itinerating medical officer preferable unless 
large hospitals established in the villages, (519). 

Reponing agency: 

Detects of present system and need for improvement, (516-6). 
Village schoolmasters as, proposal, (516), 44,117-9. 
Dispensaries, travelling should be tmder District Medical Officer of 
Health (519). 

District Boards and, see District Boards above. 

petty Hospitals in rural areas, objections to system and abandon- 
ment advocated, (618-9), 44,003-16, 44,183-7. 

Hygiene Institute, sanctioned formerly but scheme in abeyance, 
44,018. 

Infantile mortality rate, 44,116-6. 

special Instruction in jails not considered necessary, 44,038-42. 
Laboratory facilities, need for, 44,018-20. 

Latrinea desnable in villages above certain population, 44,215-20. 
Legislation . 

Oonso'lidatioii : 

Government of India attitude, 44,197-9. 

Need for, and proposed lines of, (614), 44,002, 44,111-4. 
Principle of, and inefficiency of system, (514), (616). 

Low standard of health in districts with -waterlogging and blocking 
of drains, 44,133. 

ordinary Manure and niglit soil, question of effect on heal-fch, 
44.045 -SO, 44,146. 

Medical College, 4^020. 

Medical Officer of Health and assistant for each district advocated, 
44,067-8, 44,063-5 

Medical practi-tioners, subsidy system, and proposed change in, 
(617-9), 44420-3. 44,162-73, 44,179^0, 44 183-7. 

Ministry of Health, onus on, of deciding tor, or against remedial 
action and of compelling local Sanitary Authority to take action, 
proposal, (516). 

Mortality . 

Caused hy epidemics not by diet, 44,132. 

High rate of, 44,232-7. 

Organisation, (61^). 

Patent medicines, no oon-trol of sale, except of drugs snch as opium 
and cocaine, 44,128-9. 

Permanent preventive organisation for rural circles, non-carrying 
out of schemes, (^2), 44,102. 

Quack doctors, no control possible, 44,125-7. 

Reorganisaffion scheme, position te, 44,105-6. 

, Rural Sanitary Board, functions and consti-bution, e-fcc., 44,097-101. 
Sanitary Inspectors • 

Employment of one, per district, advocated, (619), 44,058-63. 

Salary, 44,061 

proposed Training, 44,060. 

Sanitation . 

Drainage conditions, satisfactory, 44,026-7. 

Drainage of soils (whole rural -bract) of more importance than 
rural water supply, 44,022, 44,224. 

Rural, improvement in, required, (610). 
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FORSTER, Colonel D. C. H., M.B., D.P.H , couM. 

Fttbhc BEsAiiTH — contd. 

Dew Superior Service, no knowledge of, 44,067-8. 

Water supply: 

Canal water, means of dealing with, 44,023-4. ' 

in Rural districts, shortage in some parts, but not an ui’gent 
question on the whole, 44,022. 

Wheat-eating, question of resistance to disease, 44,227-8. 
Staoustjos, vital, correlation of, by Mr. Jacob, would be advantageous, 
44,162-3. 

France, small holders, position of, Daniing (612-3). 

Fruit-growing; 

Advisory work, Mtlne 41,842-3. 

Attitude of Agricultural Department, Hardat Singh (334), 42,527. 
BxootraAGEiuENT : 

Advocated, groyne (72) ; TJjjal Singh (876). 

Measures taken by Government for, Milne (210-1), 41,649, 41,666, 
41,843 j Stnckland (296). 

Export trade to Englan<^ attempt to develop, jSardat Singh 42,469-65. 
Pertihsers far.Saraat Singh 42,690-6. 

Grape fruit, Mardat Singh 42,480-1. 

Grapes, scope of, Sardai Singh 42,469-71. 

Increasing interest in, Har^t Singh 42,472. 

Inter-cultivationj and difficulty re, Hardat Svngh 42,497-8, 42,577-80. 
Literature, criticism of attitude of Department of Agriculture re, 
Mardat Singh 36-7, (382), 42^466-8. 

Manufacture of surplus fruit into jams, jellies, &c., market for, but 
want of facilities and specialists for, Sardai Singh 42,466-7, 42,^9-24, 
42 667. 

Marketing of fruit, Milne 41,649-64, Sardai Singh 42,463-4, 42,489. 
Obstacles in way of, Sardai Singh (332), (334^, 42,486-6, 42,460-1, 
42,453-6, Nariandra Nath (676). 

Particulars re, and prospects, Sardai Singh 4^433-696. 

Peaches, American, experiments with, Sardai Singh 42,486-8. 

Plants, source of, Sardai Singh 42,473-9. 

Plums, Sardai Singh (332), 42,437-49, 42,494-6, 42,606-9, 42,530-1, 42,643, 
42,561-8. 

Preservation, research advocated, Lander (747), 45,987-9. 

Prospects, Milne (210-1), 41,649-57; Wilson (816). 

Provision of stock, organisation of nurseries for, Milne (211), 41,649. 
Quality of fruit grown, Sardai Singh 42,468-9, 

Railway transport, rough handling, Sardai Singh 42,490. 

Spraying, Sardai Singh 42,602^. 

good Water supply required, Muhammed Nawaz Khan 40,906-7. 
Watering and water supply, Sardai Singh 42,439-41, 42,630-3, 

GHULAM HASAN KHAN, Hon. Secretarj', Mianwali Central Co-operative 
Bank, (392-7), 43,13(l-266. 

AOBICUZiTtmAIi iNnBBXHDNBsa : 

Alienation of Land Act: 

Enactment of l^islation on lines of, in every province advo- 
cate, (394). 

Practices for circumvention of, should be made penal, (394). 
Results, 48,160-6. > \ / 

Zamindars not prevented from getting credit by, 43,241.. 
Senami practice, working of, and amendonent of law proposed.. 

(394), 43,215-6. 

Causes, (393). 

Credit: 

Restriction or further control not advocated, (394). 

Sources of, (393). 

Es^utbn of decrees for money, result of present system of law^ 
Insolvency Commission proposed for more backward districts, (394) ► 
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GHULAM HASAN KHAN— confd. 

AoRicrcjiiTTniAii Indebtedness — contd. 

proposed Measures for lightening burden of, (394), 43,150-3, 
43,184-8. 

Moneylenders : 

should be Compelled to keep regular accounts, (394), 43,134-8. 
brand oTsming by, 43,232-3. 

Mortgages : 

Non-terminable, should be prohibited, (394). 

20 years should be fixed as maximum period for, (394), 43,230-1. 
Eepayment, reasons preventing, (393-4). 

Usurious Loans Act, repeal proposed, (394). 

OO-OPERATION ; 

Adult school societies, results, 43,219. 

AivardSj facilitation of execution of, proposal, (396). 

Banks, investment of funds of local bodies with, should be made 
mandatory^ (396). 

Better Farming society, Mianwali district, 43,218. 

Central Banks . 

Chairmen, Deputy Commissioners as, 43,257-63. 

Mianwah : 

Capital and deposits, 43,203-7, 43,214 
Manager, pay and experience of, 43,2o4r6. 

■Working of, 43,210-4, 

Helations with primary societies as regards loans, 43,210-3, 
43,264-5. 

Co-operative Union, good work being done by, and increased Govern- 
ment support needed, 43,237. 

Credit Societies : 

Advantages of, a.s means of financing agricultural operations, 
(392-3). 

Good done by, and popularity increasing, (396). 

Loans, lower rate of interest advocated, (396). 

Department, District Boards should co-operate with, more largely 
(396), 43,181-3. 

Encouragement of: 

by Government, suggestions for, (396). 
by Non-official agencies, (396). 

Islahi Rasumat society, 43,218. 

Legislation should be introduced to compel mmority to join for 
common good of all, (396). 

Official supernsion not eX'Oessive, 43,238^9. 

Progress of movement in Mianwali district, 43,141-8. 

Provincial Bank, floating of debentures by, 43,22S-9. 

Results, (396-7). 

Societies for aggregation of fragmented holdings, beneficial work 
of, but picked staff needed for, (396) 

Societies, special representation in the Councils advocated, (396). 
Spread of movement across the Indus, 43, ^0-1. 

Stamp vending business should be given to, (396). 

Sub-Inspector staff, improvement of, need for, and proposal for, 
(396), 43,169-80. 

Supply stores, not successful, (396-7). 

Finanob 

Land Mortgage Banks . 

Extension of system, proposal, (392), (396), 43,132. 

Financing of, and difficnl-%, and proposal for advancing taccavi 
grants to, and for issue of debentures with Government guar- 
antee, (393), 43,134.-7, 43,224^6. 
proposed Functions, etc., (^4) 

Working of, Mianwali district, 43,189-97. 

Taccavi loans • 

Defects of system, (893), 43,138-40. 

Issue through Co-operative societi’es, proposal, (393), (396), 
43,249-63. 

Present system unsatisfactory, (393). 
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GHULAM HASAN KHlKH—conid. 

HoiDDfOS 

Oonsolidation : 

by Government through Co-operative Depai*tment, proposals 
(3&4rS), (395). 

Obstacles in way of^ and means of overcoming, (396). 
Legislation on minority considered necessary, (396), 43,157. 
Minimum area should be fixed by law at time of sub-division of 
holding, (394). 

Legislation re widows, etc., proposal, (396). 

Position in Mianwali district, 43,167-dl, 

Ibbigation • 

Nammal Canal, dependent on annual rainfall, proposal re conver- 
sion into perennial canal, (396). 
first Right of water to man higher up, rule of, 43,232-4. 

Sind Sagar canal, liolding up of, by Bombay and desirability of 
opening, (396), 43,236-6, 43,244-9. 

Tube wells, -failure of two, in Mianwali district, 43,166-8. 

Ghi, see under Dairying Industry rmder Animal Husbandry. 

GORDON, Major, R.E.: 44,880-45^. 


GbAIN BliEVATOaS . 

Bins, question of size, 44,966-74. 

Chain of middlemen would shorten and help to stabilise the mai'ket, 
44,980-1. 

Detailed enquiry advocated, 44,911. 

Drying arrangements, extent to which necessary, 44,982-3. 
no Enthusiasm for, in export trade itself, possibility and reason, 

44,974^7. > ^ r j , 

Grading proposals, and varying opinions re, 44,996-6006. 

Karachi Port Trust, attitude of, 44,921. 

Lyallpur, practically no increase in wheat production since start- 
ing of, 44,944-7. 

One ton the smallest unit to be dealt with in scheme aud small men 
would have to ipool, 44,897-9. 
in CMiher countries, 44,909-10, 44,961-4, 44,984-7. 

Port elevator should not precede up-country elevators, but should 
be ready at same time, 44,887-8. 

Railway rates, discrimination in, of the Punjab, would probably 
be necessary, 45,009. 

Storage, pen^ allowed for, 44,900-10. 

Terminal elevators, scheme, 44,923-4. 

"Wheat export, question of surplus available, 44,925-30, 44,973-9 
46,007-8. j > > 


GOVAN BROTHERS, Messrs, Ltd., Delhi: 

Evidence on 'behalf of, see Govan, R. E. Grant, (33-6), 40,268-613. 
Memorandum on grain elevators m India, (24r-83). 

GOVAN, R. E. Grant, of Govan Brothers Ltd, Delhi, and BUNTING, 
S. A., of Messrs, Duncan, Stratton and Company; (24-36), 40,268-40,613, 

Grain, methods of storage and defects of, (24-6), (81), (33-41, 40,368-02 
Grain euevators- 

Advantages of system, (25-6), (31), (34-5), 40,398-9, 40,422. 
Oo-operative societies for use of, would be useful, 40,427-8. 

^^0 487-^ compared with cost of handling by present methods, 

estimated Cost of system, 40,363-84, 40,400, 40,411-2, 40,420. 
Cultivators’ position and value to, (26-6), (81), (36), 40,422. 

Designs suitable to Indian conditions in preparation, 40,492-4. 
Dishonest grading, little danger of, 40,483-6. 

Drying of grams in, 40,488-9. 

Effect on marketing, 40,446. 

Elimination of manual labour, advantage of, (26). 
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GOVAN, R. E. Grant, and BUNTING, S. A.—contd. 

Grah^ EitBVATORB — contd. 

Exportable surplus, question of, and increase anticipated, 40,822-42',. 
40,466-71, 40,471-82. 

Grades, question of number to be provided for, 40,430-1. 

Increase of value of export wheat would result, (26), (36). 

Individual storage or pooling, question of, 40,288-97, 40,304-6, 
40,311-9, 40,365, 40,413-8, 40,427-9, 40,459-^. 

Investigation of quertion by expert committee advocated, (35-6). 
Jute andustry and, (26), 40,354. 

LyaUpur, 40,489-91. 

Method of working, (26). 

Necessary conditions for proceeding, (26-8), 40,345-53, 40,423, 

Other crops could be stored in, 40,421, 40,483-4. 
in Other countries, (28-9), (31), 40,350-3, 40,386-7, 40,419, 40,447-60, 
(534) 

Port, ships’ equipment, little change necessitated, 40,301-3. 

Railway Board Committee on, 40,298-9. 

Receipt should be negotiable document, 40,446. 

Saving in transport and bagging charges from, 40,385. 

Scheme for, (28-33), (33-6), 40,268-513 

Sliding scale of storage rates, proposal, 40,307-10 

State ownership desirable, 40,42^ 

Storage in, during rains, proposal for encouraging, 40,496-504. 

Terminal, capacity of present elevator, 40,396-7 

Treating with carbon bisulphide for weevil, not worth while, 40,440. 

Railwats, pilfering, 40,609-13. 

Wheat • 

Purchase method and puiehase direct from cultivator found 
impossible, 40,410, 40,451-8, 40,463-6. 

Quality for export, 40,441-2. 

Railway transport in bulk would be preferable to present system of 
bags, 40,890-4, 40,506-13. 

Standard, terms on which wheat bought, and impossibility of 
obtaining pure wheat, 40,401-10. 

Grain, see under Crops. 

Gram, see under Crops. 

Grazing, see under Animal Husbandry. 

GULSHAN RAI, Professor LALA, Sanatan Dbarma College, Lahore: 
(662-656), 46,010-46,128. 

AGnionxTtrRAii Indebtedness : 

Causes of, (664). 

Credit : 

Restiiction or control, objection to, (655). 

Sources of, (664). 

Means for lightening burden of, (664) 

Repayment, reasons preventing, (664). 

Subsidiary occupations, provision needed, (654). 

Alienation of Lands Aot • 

'Classifieation under, criticism, 46,035-7, 45,070-3, 45,086-7, 45,089-90. 
Failure to achieve objects, (664-6), 46,094, 45,097-8, 46,117-8. 
Obstacle to attracting capital to agriculture, (663-4), 46,029-32, 
46,043-86, 45,103. 

Origin of, 46,022-6. 

Population of notified tribes^ 46,027-8, 

Restrictions under, comparison with resLriotioiis under customary 
law, 45,015-21, 46,088. 

Results of, (664-6), 46,038-62, 46,091-4, 45,114-S. 

Working of, (654), 46,104-11. 

Capitalists, impossibility of taking up industries, 45,099-100. 
Co-opeeativb ChtBDiT Societies, extension of opci atioiis advocated, (663). 
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GULSHAN, RAI, Professor LALA — contd. 

Edtjoation : 

Agricultural 

Attendance in sohools, nob ai numerous aa one would withj 
reasons, (653). 

Demonstration and expei‘iment.al farms must be attached to 
every institution, and be thrown open to visits of neighbouring 
cultivators, (653). 

Facilities, need for extension of, (662). 

Graded scheme for, from village primary schools leading up to 
L'niversity course, proposal, (666). 

Incentive to study, (653). 

Lyallpur College, teachers' training class, facilities insufSlcient, 
(852). 

Matriculation staudaid should be made more practical, (666), 
in Middle sohools, advocated, (666h 46,095-6. 

Modifications in classes to mase them more practical suggested, 
(653). 

Proposals, (656), 45,095-8. 

Students 

After careers of, /663)- 

Reetrictiona against admission of present-day educated 
classes, removal desirable, (663). 

Source of, (663). 

Teachers . 

Agricultural classes not sufficiently educated for. (662-3). 

’ Supply not sufficient, (652) 

Middle schools, standard in agriculture should he raised. (666) 
Nature study, too long a time spent on, (653). 

Primary : 

Agriculture, study of, should be compulsory, (666), 46,096-6. 
Comnulsory, still in initial stage, (666). 
small Proportion of boys in fourth class, reasons for, (856). 
School farms, too small, (668). 

School plots, too small, (668). 

FmANOH; 

^ng-term credit, greater facilities advocated, (663), 

^®®’^®.^^oughl village panchayats, credit societies or district 
^pSair(663r^^ somcars and bankers of recognised position, 

HoziAsvos : 

Conaolidation, obstacles in way of, (6661. 

Fragmentation . ^ r v ✓ 

^®46To^° 45°^8. Pro^ii^>ition by legislation proposed, (656), 

Means reducing loss, (666). 
iMiGATioN, need for in certain districts (666) 

Middub oiiAss acBN, taking up of affricultum Kv t at 

Act an obstacle to, (65B). ^ agriculture by, Land Alienation 

Gurgaon District; 

40:817-^“ departm-e of Mr. Brayne, 

B’-otmr <74), 40.577.B8. 40,601-6. 40,688-64, 

HARDAT SINGH, S. ; (.332-835), 42,433-596. 

AOBtcmiTUnATj DBPAllTiClSXT : 

nature of knowledge of (334) 
separate department of, nS Sr / 

GBrcuT.TiTKAt, UABODB, unconscieutious, 42,435-6. ’ 
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HARDAT SINGH, S.—contd. 

CuiiTTVAiiON, roturu of Rs.6,000 from 5 acres, possibility of, 42,626, 
Finanob, Bank on lines of American Federal Bank, need for, 42,661-6, 
Fodder crops, growing of, 42,536-9, 42,649. 

Fruit growing . 

Attitude of Agricultural Department, (334), 42.627. 

Export trade to England, attempt to develop, 42,469-66. 

Fertilisers for growing, 42,690-6 
Grape fruit, 42,480-1. 

Grapes, scope for, 42,469-71. 

Increasing interest in, 4^472. 

Inter-cultivation, and difficulty re, 42,497-8, 42,677-80. 

Literature, criticism of attitude of Department of Agriculture, 
(3321, 42,466-8. 

Manuracture of surplus fruit into jams, jellies, etc., market for, 
but want of facilities and specialists for, 42,466 7, 4?,610-24| 
42,667 

Marketing and want of reliable commission agents in cities, 
42 463-4 42 489 

Obstacles ’in way of, (332), (334-6), 42,436-6, 42,460-1, 42,463-5. 
Particulars re, and prospects, 42,433-595. 

Peaches, American, experiments with, 42,486-8. 

Plants, source of, 42,473-9 

Plums, (332), 42,437-49, 42,494-6, 42,606-9, 42,630-1, 42,543. 

42,551-8. 

Quality of fruit grown, 42,468-9. 

Railway transport, rough handling, 42,490. 

Remission of water charges during period of immaturity of fruit 
and charge only once a year, desired, 42,442-9, 42,689-60. 
Spraying, ^,502-3. 

Watering and water supply, 42,439-41, 42,630-3. 

Middle olasis youths, means of attracting, to agriculture, (332-4), 
42,616-7 h 

VbgbtabIiB growing, 42,610-6. 

Holdings: 

Consolidation : 

Bombay Bill, criticism of, Strickland 42,404-7. 

by Collector on written application of owners of majority o-f culti- 
vated land in viUage, proposal, Brayne (65), 40,666, 40,834-6. 
Compulsion : 

Advocated, MuJuimmed Naivaz Khan (103), 40,902-5. 
not Advocated under any circumstances at present, Townsend 
45,171, 46,268-70. 
on Minority. 

Advocated, Strickland 42,420-3; Ghulam Sasan Khan (896), 
43,167. 

would be Approved, U’jjoZ Singh 32,894. 

Consent of majority essential. Darling 44,704 
Question of public opinion, JJjjai Singh 42,892-5. 
Possibility of, in certain districts, Strickland 42,144-6 ; Darling 
44,763. 

through Co-operative Department. 

Advocated, Ujjal Singh (374). 

Beneficial work of, hut picked staff needed tor, Ohulam Susan 
Khan (396). 

Opening for, Wilson (818). 

no Societies organised as yet in Punjab, but would be useful,, 
Sampuran Singh (796), (798). 

Work done, Strickland (299), 42,388-93, 42,398-403: Shiv Dep 
Singh (3^); Townsend (666-^, 46,171. 
by Exchange, facilities advocated, ujjal Singh (374). 

by Government, proposal, Ghulam Sasan Khan (394-6). 

Gujiat, Fazl 4 li *46,643-4 

Importance ot, DaiUng 44,760; Lander (749). 
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Holdings — contd. 

OONSOLEDATION — CO ntd. 

Importance, extent of, Townsend 45,213-4. 

Legislation oonsidered the only means to effect, on large scale, 
Darling (686). 

Pleasures proposed for encoui'agement of, SincJeland (299). 

Obstacles m way of, Muhammed Nawaz Khan (103); Strickland 
(293), 42,2134 , Shiv Dev Singh (886) ; Qhulam Hasan Khan f396) ; 
Townsend. 45,171 : Gulshan Bai (665) , Sampuran Singh (796) ; 
Wihon (809), Fazl Ah (837). 

Propaganda advocated rather than compulsion, Fazl Ah 46,545. 
Propaganda needed for m the Ohakwal plateau, Wilson (809). 
Success of, Lai Chand (108) ; TFt/son (809). 

System adopted in Punjab should lie copied all over India, Lai 
Chand (108). 

Value of, in improving agricultural efficiency. Milne 41,644a-5. 
Economic size of, should be determined and amendment of Land Aliena- 
tion Act advocated, Lai Chand 40,942. 

PniOMENTATION . 

below Economic size, prohibition by legislation proposed, Gulshan 
Hat (655), 46,033, 45,078; Darling 44,729. 

Means for reducing loss, Ghihhan Bat (666). 

None possible at present. Shiv Dev Singh (386). 

Minimum area should be fixed by law at time of sub-division of hold- 
ing, Ghulam Hasan Khan (304). 

Scientific rotation prevented by, Darling (686). 

'Sub-division inevitable under Mohamedan Law, Wilson (809), 46,378. 
Sub-dmsion of holdings alieady reduced to certain acreage, sugges- 
tion for prevention, Sampuran Singh (796). 

Sub-dmsions beyond 10 or 12 acres, stopiDing of, by legislation, 
advocated, Ujjal Singh (374), 42,892, 42,999-3001. 

Lboisi^tion to dbai. with minobs, widows, bto. : 

Desirable, Muhammed Nawaz Khan (103); Strickland (293), Shiv 
Dev Singh (386), Ghulam Hasan Singh (395); Samipuran Singh 
(79Q)i Fazl Ah ISST). 
not Needed, Wilson (809). 

Position in Mianwali district, Ghulam Hasan Khan 43,167-61. 

Smalt. ; 

Advantage of, up to certain limit, Uj/aZ Singh (374). 

Conditions in Italy and France, Darling (604-613), 44,712-3, 44,821. 
Difficulties in cases of, Danhng (586). 
in Kangra district, problem of, Townsend 46,180. 

Possibility of small holders living on holdings, question of, Darling 
(604^13), 44,821-9. 

Hookworm, see unden' Diseases under Public Health. 

Horse breeding, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Hydro-electric schemes, see under Water power. 

Implements: 

growing Demand for, Brownlie 45,876-7. 

DiSTBiBxmoN, Milne (196). 

throu^ Oo-operative Department, Brownlie 45,879, 46,881. 
Advocated, Wilson (812). 

Sale by Deputy Directors of Agriculture, Brownlie 46,878, 46,880. 
Firms need to oe in touch with agricultural conditions and needs of 
farmers, and steps being taken in connection with, Milne (196-6), 
41,604a-5 

Guarantees to competing firms of purchase of certain number of imple- 
ments passed as efficient, proposal, Brayne (68). 

Impbovbmhnt OF: 

Co-operation between agriculturist and* engineer necessary for, 
Brownlie (714), 46,664. 
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Implements — conta 

larPBOVBMBNT Off — contd. 

Needed and deBirability of employment of trained assistants in 
Engineering Section, Biownhe (708-709), 46,625-9 
Work should be carried on by Central Government, Brownlie (714), 
46,626-8. 

Work done by Department re, Milne (191-6), 41,600-4. 

iNTBODtrOTION Off NEW AND IMPHOVED ; 

Essential, Fazl Ah (838). 

no Facilities for repairing, when out of order, and prices rather 
high. Sir Mehdi Shah (741). 

Means for hastening, Brayne (68); Shtv Dev Singh (387): Brownlie 
(714) ; Wilson (81 2) ; Fazl A U (888). 

Mechanical crop estimator, proposal, Brownlie (714), 46,629-30, 
45j728-32, 46,760-1. 

Zamindars should be persuaded to adopt, Fazl Ali 46,626. 
Investigation, design and experiment should be carried out under one 
central authority, Brownlie {J12), 46,674. 

Labour saving, required to a limited extent only. Darling (686), 44,683-4, 
44.757-62. 

Lending of improved implements to farms for tryingj Milne (161). 
Machinery, lower railway rates desirable, Wilson (806) ; Mohammad Afzul 
Hussain (862). 

Manttpaotuhe in India Milne (194) 

Department must have workshop for Shiv Dev Singh (387). 
Distribution method, Brownlie 46,878-81. 

Import duty on raw mai>erial in connection with, Brownlie 46,776-7. 
Steel must be imported, Brownlie 46,649-54. 

Manufactured locally and abroad, comparison of cost, Brownlie (712), 
45,648-9, 45,752-6 

Manotaoturebs Off : Fazl Ali (838). 

Difficulties of, Shiv Dev Singh (387) 

Manufacturer’ lack of enterprise, Brayne (68). 

Payment by instalment system, proposal, Milne (196). 

Ploughs . 

Iron, use of, in G'urgaon district, Biayne 40,640-62, 40,667, 40,690- 
700. 

Modifications in Western implements have not rendered them 
efficient, and need for investigation, Brownlie (714), 45,669. 

Raja, experience of, Mu.ham.7md Nawaz Khan 4(1,898 
Work required and question of time to be taken, Brownlie 
45,828-32. 

lower Railww rates advocated, Mohammad Aftal Hussain (862). 
Eeapers, difficulty of little banks put up in irrigated areas, Milne 
41,603-4. 

Repair 

Factories should be established for, Sir Mehdi Shah 46,921. 

Facilities for, essential. Cole (492), 

Instruction of village smiths, proposals for, Stricicland (294), 
42,266-8, Cole (492). 43,927-9; Wilson (812). 

Rewards for efficient implements, proposal, Brayne (68). 

Spare parts, keeping of, by village societies, proposed. Cole (492). 

Standardisation : 

Advantage to be derived but impossibility at present, and proposals 
7 6, Brownhe (714), 45,665-7, 45,719-20, 46,733-8, 46,741. 

Number of types required, question of, Brownhe 46,739-42, 46,822-6. 
Steapiabip rates, concessions advocated, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (862). 
Dse of electrically-dnven implements, question of, Batty e (549). 

Improvements, reasons for non-carrying out of, by landowners, Brayne (76) , 
Muhammad Nawaz Khan 40,886, Shiv Dev Singh (^), Naraindra Nath 
p76j, Brownhe (715), Sampuran Singh (799); Wilson (819); Fazl AH 
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Indian Central Cotton Committee: 

Approval of work and organisation, Trouglit 46,662-4. 

Financing of entomological work on pink bollworm by, Mohammad Afzul 
Sussain 46.685-8, 46,732. 

Success of, reasons for, Milne 41,463 
Valuable work done by, Townsend (666). 

Indian Cotton Committee, recommendation re watering, mixing, etc., no 
benefit from in Gogra district, Sir Mehdi Shah 46,936-8. 


International Institute of Agriculture in Rome: 

Increased subscription from India, Strickland (290), 42,127. 

PERMANENT INDIAN DELEGATE . 

Assistant advocated, Darling (591). 
probable Cost, Darling 44,624-6, 44,878, 

Office for, advocated, Dai ling 44,877, 

Qualifications required, Darling (591), 44,622-3. 

^commendation, Strickland (289-90), 42,126, Darling (690-1), 
(691-2), 44,622-6, 44,800-6. 

Objects and work of, and value, Darhng (689-90), 44,680. 

Stafi, inadequacy of salaries to obtain good men, and proposed increased 
contribution from India, Darling (692), 44,870-6. 

Irrigation : 

All-India Irrigation Board, opinion re proposal, White 43,417. 

Areas unirrigated and irrigated under various crops, 1916-17,Ar7iaK 
(669). 

Beas river, danger of flooding from, Townsend 46,242. 

Canal Colonies, adoption of cultivation by non-agriculturists but 
appointment of special Agricultural Assistants for work among, might 
be useful if carefully selected, Townsend 46,216-22. 

CanaiiS : 

Allotment; of Crown waste lands on, policy re, Naraindra Nath 
44,680-4. 

Areas : 

Undeveloped lands in. Songster (3). 

Wheat acreage, tendency to decrease and cotton acreage to 
increase, Sangster 40,172-3. 

Areas irrigated by existing canals, staListics, Sangster (6). 

Areas to be irrigated by projected canals and extensions, statistics, 
Sangster (7). 

Banks : 

Grazing leases, Sangster (9), 40,232, 40,261-4. 

Metalling of, and opening to public traffic advocated, Samvvran 
Singh (796), 46,274-6. 

Planting of trees on, proposal, Lander (761). 

Plantation produce on, difficulty of disposing of, Sangster 
40,237-40. 

Bank grass on : 

Eradicated as far as possible, Songster 40,233-6. 

Eesearcb being carried out at Debra Dun, Mayes 46,421-4. 
Bikaner, lining, cost. Smith 43,689. 

Capacity of, Sangster 40,225-0. 

Closures and running supplies. Advisory Conunittees for Sab- 
Divisional Officers would be useful, Milne (170), 

Colonisation, system, Songster (9-10), ^,266-6. 

Cost per acre, Sangster 40,180-3, 

Damage, failure of department to rectify, Oole (488). 

“ Deltas ” on, from 1917-18 to 1924-26, Sangster (4). 

Distribution of water : 

Allotment of water, system, Ghopra 43,671-6. 

Complaints by Colonel Oole, reply to, Smith 43,472-3. 
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Irrigation — contd. 

Canals — contd. 

Distnbution of water — contd. 

on Co-operatiwo system, offered but not accepted by people, 
Sangater 40,162-9. 

Economy needed, Ohopra (414). 

Extra water for tail portion, advocated, Ujjal Svngh (374), 
42,896-7. 

Full supply factors, recommendation, Ghopra (416). 
Improvement needed to make supply more regtuar, Shtv Dev 
Smgh (386). 

Irregularity of, and defects in. Cole (488). 

Kmn system, Sangater 40,169-71. 

Outlet of definite full capacity, question of, Cole 48,878-81. 
Outlets . 

Cultivators should have power to open or close, Cole 
(487). 

Improvement proposedj Ujjal Singh (874). 

Remodelling of, from head downwards advocated, Ujjal 
Singh 43,019. 

Standing wave, advantages of, Milne (170). 

Tad-cluster the beat form of, Ohopia (416). 

Panchayat system. Smith 43,333-6. 

Right to farmer to definite capacity outlet, question of 
deairabdity and possibility, Smitti 43,478-91; 43,496-6, 

43,600-1 48,484, 43,493: Ghopra 43.487-9. 

Supply at low and high levels not even, meters should be 
:^ed to regulate supply, Fazl AH (837), 

System, Sangater (8-4), 40,194-200, 40,220-2; Cole (488). 

System and approval of. Smith (407). 

System and defects of, Ghopra (414-6). 

System, and few complaints heard, Milne QJO). 
at Tails of manors, inadequacy of supply, Ujjal Singh (374). 
UnBatisfactorj^ corruption among officials encour^^, SanM 
pur an Singh (797). 

Economic us© of water by cultivators, Sangater (6), 40,169. 
Excessive use of water, percentage, White 43,827 ; Smith 
43,327-9. 

Falls, utilisation of, for power purposes, construction of canals 
with view to, advocated, Batty e 44,606-8, 44,516-9. 

Formation of alkali, precautions against, Sangater 40,260-4. 
FuU-supply factor at outlet-head. Lower Cffienab O^al, Ghopra 
(414-6), (422) 

Gurgaon district, Brayne 40,740-70. 

Haveli project, Chopra (412); Smith 43,337, 48,520. 

Inundation canals, Wilaon (olO), 46,461-4. 

Intensity, question of increasing, and difficulties in way of, Sana- 
ster (6), 40,227-31. 

Irrigation of land above level of command by means of electrical 
power pumping, possibilities, Baitye 44,433. 

Jbang, Muzaffargarh and Multan tracts, extension advocated, and 
difficulty owing to assignment to Bombay of winter supplies of 
Indus, Smith (406). 

Kasur Branch 

Lower, average monthly supplies in 1916-17, 1917-18 and 
1918-19, Ghopra (432, 437-8). 

XJnirrigated tract on either side, hydro-electric pumping 
scheme proposed, Ghopra (412). 

Kharif and rahi duties per cusec of mean disdiarge at oanal head 
from 1917-18 to 1924-25, Sangater (4), 

Leases, opinion re, Smith 43,333. 

Leases on co-operative basis ■ 

Bihar system, Ghopra (422-5). 

Management by panchayats, scheme, Ghopia (428-9), 43,296. 

Scheme for, Chopra (415), (422-9), 43,330-2 

■Western and Eastern Jumna Canals, Chopra (424-5). 
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Irriflatlon — contd. 

Cai7AIiS — contd. 

Lift irrigation from, scope for development, Brownlie (712), 
46,665-7. 

Loss by absorption: 

Es^nt, Wilsdon (410). 


Lining : 

Dij0S.cnlties in connection with, Smith 43,283. 

Experiments, Chopra (412-8), (416). 

Effects, Wtlsdon 43,281. 

when in Flow, possibility of, Brownlie (713), 45,620-2. 
Investigation of problem, work re, Wilsdon 43,281. 
Position re, Songster (6), (8). 

Scope for, Wilsdon 43,282, 43,283; White 43,283.. 

Work re, Milne (170). 

possible Methods of prevention. Smith (407) ; Chopra (416-6). 

‘ Losses by evaporation and absorption. Songster (4-5), 40,210; 
Chopra (416-6). 

Lower Ban Doab Canal • 

Complaint re short supply from, Cole (488) 

Question of explanation. Smith 43,346-61, Chopra 43,348. 
Divisional tail, inadequacy of water supply, Uhal Singh (374), 
42,896-7 

Main Line Bikaner Canal, lining of, Chopra (416) 

IVIianwali and Muzaffargar^ extension adlvooated, and difficulty 
owing to assignment to Bombay of winter supphes of Indus, 
SmilJi, (406). 

Minors and distributaries, limitation of length advocated, 
^Ujjal Singh (374) 

Nammal Canal, dependant on annual rainfall, proposal re conver- 
Sion into perennial canal, Q-hulam Kaswn Khan (396). 


Non.^ereniual • 

Districts where improvement in agriculture can be made by. 
Sir Mehdi Shah (74:1) 
cannot be made to Pay, Smith 43,627 
Reason for, Smith 43,680-1. 

Officers, removal of magisterial powers from, and drawback of. 
Songster 40,184-6. ^ 

Patwams, amalgamation with revenue patwaris : 

Experiment in Western Jumna Oanal area, Songster (11), 
former Proposal of, and objections to, Songster (10-11) 

People would be willing to pay for, Wilson 40,407. 

Perennial, extension ol, question of instruotion of cultivators in 
perennial Irrigation-agriculture, Tovmsend 46^^223-33. 

Pmennial channels, conversion into ELharif channels, policy ot 
Department and, opposition of people to, Chopra (413-4). 
Perennial and non-peremiial, projects. Smith 43 614-36 
Plantations, see Imgated Plantations under Forests. 

Productive and uinir<ductive schemes, defects of classiflcation, 
Smiffi 43,6m-70] White 43,671, 43,672. 

Prohibition of, where water-level within 7 to 10 feet, may be 
neoessary in future, Smith 43,688-6. 

irrigated by lift. Smith 43,290. 

^ 43,65£3” surface that reaches eubsou, Wilsdon 

expenditure would go against revenue, 
persuading indinidua, 

Restriction resisted by people, Chopra f413). 

Return on capital outlay, Wtlsdon 43,443-8* 

Revenue 


improvement of irrigation, Chopra 
461.60."““'®'“®*^ Jalalpur canal oonstrucyfced, WiUon 
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Irrigation — contd. 

OanaiiS — contd. , , . , c 

Eohtak and Hissaj tract, extension advocated, and obstacle ot 
cost, Smith (406). 

Service, detects in, Cule (488) . 

Sind Sagar canal, bolding up ot, oy Bombay and desirability of 
opening, Ghvlam Hasan Kharu (396), 43,235-6, 43,244-9 
Sub-soil brought up by, reaching state of equilibrium at depth of 
about 10 or 12 teet, Sangster ^), 40,212-5. 

Supplementing of, by ordinary zaimndari wells in some cases. 
White 43,289. 

Supply ot water should be stopped in districts where sub-soil water 
detei'ioi ates soil, Sampuran Singh (797). 

Surface evaporation, plantations along canals help to prevent, 
Chopra (416-6). 

Upper Ban Doab Canal • 

Analysis of crop requirements, Chopra (429-32), (436-6), 

43,554-CO. 

Capacity ot main line insufficient and consequent adoption of 
rotational progiamme in fcharif season, Chopra (411-2). 
Bnlargement of feeders, scheme for, but dropping of, Chopra 
(412) 

Telegraphs sliould be opened to the public, Lai Chand (107); 
Sampuran Singh (796). 

Upper Ohenab, pumping of seepage water into. Smith 43,686-8. 
Upper Jhelum, detenoration of land owing to seepage from, 
Lander (750), 46,003-7 
Waste of water 

by Evaporation, no methods employed to prevent. Smith (407). 
Methods of preventing, Sangstei 40,169-70, 40,216-9. 

Wastage of water in pre-mo^nsoon hot weather months and note on 
possibility of better ntilisatio.n of water, Chopra (416), (429-88). 
Water rat^ : 

per Acre, Sanysier 40,164. 

Assessment : 

on “ Acres and Decimal ** system advocated, Chopra (422). 
System gives no incentive to economy of water, Uhopra (416). 
Assessment and collection. 

by Civil officers, experiment on the Western Jumna, "King 
43,786-7. 

Complaint against Patwans in connection with. Cole (489). 
Reply to. White 43,355-65. 

Divorcement from Irrigation Department to Revenue 
Department ; 

Advocated, Cole (489), (490), 43,899. 

Madras system, question of feasibility, Smith 43,431-6. 
Proposal not approved, White 43,364. 

System, iSniii/i 43,352-3; White 43,363 

System in different parts of India, Chopra 43,601. 

Fixing^, proposed method, Cole (489) 

Irregular charges and alteration of, without warning, complaint 
of, Cole (489-91). 

Kharaiba, abohtion advocated, (-ole (490). 

Reduction of rate for fodder and green manure, Chopia (416-7): 
Wilsdon 43,437-42 

Remission of charges during period of immaturitv of fruit and 
charge only once a year, desired, Hardat Singh 42,442-9, 
42,559-60 

Remission if crop does not ripen, White 43,321-3. 

Volumetric method of charge 

V Acreage system. Songster 40,119-24. 

Advantages of. White 43,297, ^,326 

Advocated and advantages to be derived, Cole (489-91), 
43,876-7 

Allowance made for non-maturing crop. Smith 43,476-7. 
Argument against adoption for all canals, Smith 43,499 
Attitude of Irrigation Department, Cole (489. 490-911 
43.900-1. 
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White 43,366-7 ; Smith 


Irrigation — contd. 

Oasalb — contd. 

Water rates — contd. 

Volametno meiiiod of charge — contd. 

Peply to OdI. Cole’s complaint, 

48,367. 

no Benefit received, Svr Mehdi Shah 46,968-8. 
hy Co-operation, may become possible, Ohopra 43,294-6. 
Desirable, Sampuran Singh (797). 

Difiioulties in way of, StncTeland 42,147-8. 

Disadvantage to small cultivators unless controlled 
thoroughly by panohayat. Smith 43,466-7. 

Extent of use at present, Sangster 40,118, 40,177: Smith 
43,307-8 j Chopra 43,aSi6. 

Fixing of rates for. Smith 48,691-8. 

Impiacticability of, at present, except in case of largo 
owners, Chopra (416); White 43,293, 43,324. 

Module, in^ssibility of manipulating, Sangster 40,190-3. 
Question of advisability and experiments being made, Milne 
(170), 41,565-7. 

Bates charged, complaint re, Cole (490), 43y825. 

System, description of, Sangster 4(^78-93. 

Technical appliances, satisfactory. White 43,806-6. 
Unpopularity, question of reason. White 43,298: Smith 
43,299-304. 

Watercourses, length, Chopra 43,598-9. 

Western Jumna, augmentation of supply, question of. Smith 
43 577-9. 

Working charge par acre irrigated, Wilsdon 43,439-40. 

ZiUadars, recruitment from Agricultural College and by promotion, 
Sangster 20,242-9. 

Canals and wells should be Complementai’y to each other, Sampuran 
Singh (797). 

Gesnuui. Boabd or Ikeigation Enginbhks : 

proposed Functions of. White 43,449-61 ; Smith 43,462-6. 

Government of India proposal, and approival of, Sangstei (2), 
40,114-6. 

Central control, importance of, Sangster (1-2), 40,145-60, 40,20<^1. 
Conditions in Jhelum and services of engineer would be welcomed, 
Wilson (810), 46,418-6. 

Conditions, Sialkot district. Shiv Dev Singh 32,066;'.), 43,090-1. 
Conservation of moisture in soils, recommendations by Agricultural 
Department for, Milne (170). 

Co-operative, legimation to compel minority to join advocated, Chopra 
(421). 

Depahtmbnt • 

Complaints against, Cole (486-91) 

Complaints to : 

Agency for dealing with, Smith 43,338-46. 

Attention to, vanes with officers. Sir Mehdi Shah 46,970. 
Non-attention to, Cole (487, 480), 43,824, 43,827-30. 
Co-operation with other Departments, SavgtU.r 40,133-7, 40,161; 
Milme 41,646-60; White 48316. 

Overlapping with Revenue Department, and revenue work should 
be in hands of one department, Sampuran Singh (797). 

Surveyor’s services requested and promised hut never ijrovided. Cole 
43,^3-7. 

Zilladars, leaving certificate of Agricultural College required for 
direct appointment, Milne (167), 42,098. 
progressive Dessication or certain discncos and causes, WiUdon (410). 
Etvo’s torsion balance, use of, WUsdon 48,626-30. 

Expkrimbntai. station. 

Advocated, Townsend 46,209-12, 46,284. 

Former scheme for, Townsend 46,234-6 
Extension of hunds. tnbe-wells and ordinary wells, proposals for, in 
Gurgaon district, Brayne (66), 40,769-61, 40,763-6, 40,763-6. 

Extension delayed chiefly owing to financial stringency, Brownlie (713). 
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I rn gation — contd. 


not a Factor in connection with. malEiriaj but rather benehoial, except in 
oases of water-logging, Forster 44,066, 44,089-90. 

from Hill Torrents, system and professional guidance needed, "Wilton 
(810). 

Hissar, etc., tract, position re, and need for, Townsend 46,200-2, 45,207-8. 

Hydrodynamic woric, need for, Wilsdon 43,873. 

Hydraulic station, former scheme, Milne 41,789-91. 

Hydro-electric scheme, question of value oL Milne 41,980-2. 

Increase of population m irrigated areas, Forstei 44,069. 

Indus Inundation Canals, problems of, successful working and importance 
of, Wilson (810). 

Irrigated area, and areas irrigated by various meana_ Amall (659). 

Irrigated land, proportion of total cultivated area, Milne 41,860-1. 

for Jullundur and Hoshiarpur Districts, from Beas river, under con- 
sideration, Townsend 46,242-3. 

Khanf channel taking Beas water, proposal, Wilsdon (410), 

Distribution of water on. Cole (488). 


New schemes : _ . , 

Ndi Bar, question of desirability of restrictions in leases as to culti- 
vation, Sangster 40,138-44. 

Opposition of Bombay (Sovemment to, Sangster (3), 40,174^. 

New f<memes and extensions, contemplated, Sangster (2-3). 

Obstacles preventing extension, Fazl Ah (837). 

Officer responsible to Government of India, would be useful to pro- 
vinces, White 43,378, Smith 32,279-80, 43,381. 

Perennial streams, En^neer should be put on to explore possibilities, 

Wilson (810). ^ 1 r 7 ^ 

Provision of, in certain tracts, importance of, and proposals, Lai Ghana 
(108), Shvo Lev Singh (386); Gnlshan Lai (^6), Sir Mehdi Shah (741); 
Toionsend 46,213. 


Rbbb&eoh . 

Central and provincial departments advocated, Sangster 40,166-8 
for further Development would be approved, Smith 43,462-3. 

Field station for, scheme under consideration, Wilsdon (408). 
Laboratory . White, Wilsdon 43,375-6. 

Go-operation with United PrO'vinces, question of, Wilsdon 
43,419-21. 

Scientific Research Officer attached to, relationship to Irrigation. 

and Revenue Departments, Wilsdon 43,403-4, 43,409. 
Sub-stations, scheme for, Wilsdon 43,631-8 
by Provinces, advocated, Smith 43,381. 

Scientific Research Officer, appo'intment of, and work to he carried 
out by. Songster (8), 40, 2^-6. 

Water-requirements for crops: 

EstaWishment of station for, advocated, Chopra (411). 
Experiments in the past, and lack of practical results, Chopra 
(411). 

Water lifting devices, and sub-soil water, investigation needed, 
Brownlie (709). 

first Right of water to man higher up, rule of, Ohulam Hasan Khan 
43,232A. 

Schemes for land improvement, officer of status of Superintending 
Engineer would be useful, Strickland 42,368-9. 

Sub-soil watke- 

Slope of water table, Wilsdon 43,605-12. 

Utilisation of, should be encouraged, Naraindra Nath (676). 

Value of, if kept at certain depth. Smith 43,466-6. 

Water level falling in Jullundur and Hoshiarpur, Brovmlie 46,607. 
Water table, depth advocated from public health point of view, 
Forster 44,174rB. 

Sukkur Barrage, full supply factor, recommendation, Chopra (415). 
Surface flow, proportion passing to waste in the sea, Chopra 43,603. 
Tanks : 

Provision of, desirable in certain districts. Sir Mehdi Shah (741>: 
Fazl AU (837). 
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Irrigation — contd. 

Tanks — contd. 

Uncontrolled, management by co-operative irrigation societies ■with 
technical assistance from engineer proposal, Strickland (293). 

as Transferred instead of reserved subject, objections to, Sangsier 
40,145-50. 

Watbb meting ubvioes 

Improvement, large field for, and work re, Brownlie (713). 

Standardisation not possible except as regari^ certain parts, 
Brownlie 45,668 

Waterlogging, see wndei Soils. 

Water REQmBBMBNTa oe Vabioits Oeops ; Chopra (429-31, 434^), 

43,564-00. 

Experiments, land set aside for, at Lyallpur, Wdsdon 43,816-7. 

Extent of knowledge and investigations re, Smith 43,309; White 
43,810, 43,313-6, 43,318-20. 

Research, importance of, and carrying out of, in provinoee, neces- 
sa:^ Wilsdon 43,410-3. 

Stations for investigation of, desirable, Chopra 43,312: Brownlie 
(7091 45,530, 46,744-9. 

Water supply, importance of increasing, Darling 44,793 

WbliiS : 

Advocated where sub-soil water sufficiently neai‘ the surface, Smith 
(407). 

Artesian, possibility of, in Jhelum, Wilson (810). 

Boring of: 

by Oultiva-tora, question of encouragement by Government, King 
43,760-8 

Operations in Gurgaon district and proj^als re abolition of 
overhead charges, regular payments and super-vision, Brayne 
40,666-8. 

Boring of present wells desired m Jhelum district, and question 
of possibility, WilsoTb 46,308-12, 

Comparative oosta, per acre irrigated, of irrigation from tube and 
ordinary, Brownlie 46,713-8. 

Conditions in Jhelum, WiT&on 46,446-9. 

Crops which should bo grown, Brayne ,68). 

Depletion of water table in certain districts owing to demand made 
by, on sub-soil water, Wilsdon (410). 

only Desirable in districts where canal irrigation imipossible, 
Sang\ster 40,126-7. 

Desirable in some parts of Gujrat district, Fazl Ah (837). 

Electrically driven pumps, possibilities for substitution of. for 
bullocks. Batty e (W9), 44,430-2. 

Encouragement to Department of xlgriculture in investigating, 
advocated, Townsend (667). 

Enhanced assessment, none for about 20 years after sinking, 
practice, Wilson 46,404-6. 

Facilities needed for water lifting by means of improved lifts, Shiv 
Dev Singh (386). 

Group of, at Amntsar, worked from hydro-electric power station, 
and effect of, Chopra (412-3), (414). 

Gurgaon dis-bricb, Brayne 40-747-60, 40,767-70. 

Hydro-electric pumping: 

Hates for water compared with canal rates, Chopra (414) 

Replacement of canal irrigation bA, in certain circumstances, 
proposals and obstacles in way of, Chopra (4124). 

Sagar experiment, Chopra (413). 

Schemes for, should be in hands of Department, Chopra (413). 

Tracts in which, recommended, Chopra (413). 

in JuUundur and Hoshiarpur Districts, f*dl in water level, Townsend 
(667), 46,237-41. 

Ordinary, work re insertion of tubes, Brownlie (713), 46,608-16. 
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I rr I gat i on — contd. 

WBLiiS — eoTvtd. 

Persian wheels, use of, in Gurgaon district, Brayne (68), 40,663-6, 
40,760-2, 40,767-70. 

Progress Milne (167-70). 

should Replace canals in certain areas, Lai Chand (108); Chopra 
(412). 

Sinking of, taccavi advances for, proposal, Shiv Lev Singh 43,092; 
Willson (808), 46,4d4-5; 

Sinking of, in certain districts, by Government, and charge of rate, 
proposal, Lai Chand 40,943-4. 

Tube • 

Amritsar experiment, water rate prohibitive. King 43,760. 

Area that can be irrigated by, Brownlie (712), 46,673-^. 

Battery of sixteen tubes, scheme under co.nsideration for collec- 
tion of data regarding flow of sub-soil water, etc., Milne 
41,560-4; Browidie (712-3), 45,566-9, 45,579-83, 46,689^94, 
45,778-81. 

Boring of, control by Agricultural Department considered satis- 
factory, Milne 41,658-9. 

Central power station, advantages to be derived, Brownlie 
(712). 

Cost of, Brownlie 46,664-6. 

Economics of, need for study, Milne 41,554-7; Brownlie 
46,679-82. 

Encouragement, means of, Xaraindrn Nath (575), 44,532, 

Experimental boring, Brownlie 46,616-9, 45,782. 

Failure of two, in Mianwali district, Qhiuam Sasan Khan 
43,165-8. 

Landowners can afford, providing subsoil water within certain 
distance of surface, Brownlie 46,670-2, 46,603-7. 

Rainfall taken into consideration in calculating number of days’ 
pumping required, Brownlie 45,796. 

Rates which landowners are willing to pay, Brownlie 46,699-607. 

Scope for development, Brownlie (712). 

should be Started at same rates as canals, Sampuran Singh 
(797). 

Strainer, ideal not yet arrived at, difficulties of, and work being 
continued, Songster 40,128-31. 

Work earned out by Agricultural Department and other 
agencies, particulars re, Brownlie 46,568-68. 

Mr. Wilsdon should work at Lyallpur in closest co-operation with. De- 
partment of Agriculture, not under Irrigation Department, Toicnsend 
(667), 46,169. 


Italy: 

Agricultural education, Larling (699-600), 44,806-15. 

Agrioultural research, Lcurling (683), 44,818-9. 

OaTTHDEH AMBUIiANTI. 

Particulars re, Larling (696-600), (603-4), 44,639-42 
Question of application of system to India, Larhng (603), 44,639, 
44,644, 44,661-6, 44,670-2. 

Emigration, lightening of rural debt by remittances from emigrants, 
Larling (684) 44,716-6. 

Small holders, position of, Larling (604-12), 44,712. 

Jlielum and Dera districts: 

Animal husbandry, conditions, Wilson (814-6). 

Characteristics and conditions in, Wilson 46,804-12, 46,392-4. 

Wells, condition re, Wilson 46,384-7. 

Judicial Administration, see under Administration. 
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KING, C, M., Financial Commissioner, Punjab: (471-2), 43,673-43,817. 
AGBiounxmiAL Indebtedness : 

Agricultural Tubes, members of, beoO'me indebted to each other 
instead of to moneylendo' s, (471-2). 

Alienation of Land Act, 1900: 

Different treatment of agricultural and non-agricultural tribes, 
(471), 43,707-10, 43,726-8, 43,737-43, 43,769. 

Effects of, (471), 43,756-7. 

Origin of, 43,758 

Credit, restriction, probable resentment by persons not belonging 
to agricultural tribes, (473), 43,6^0 
Mortgages : 

Limitation of 20 years, question of extension to mortgages 
between zemindars and zemindars, 43,749 
Non-terminable, extension of principle beyond scope of Land 
Alienation Act not noccsbary, (472). 

Animal Htjsbandet. 

Fodder crops, water rate concession and revenue remissions not 
advocated, 43,762-3, 43,766, 43,782-4. 

Pastures : 

Enclosure, possibility doubted, 43,788. 

Remission of reveniio for enclosure of, pasture land in many 
cases free of revenue and further concession not considered 
necessary, 43,764-6. 

Boahd oe Economic iNQurBY, financing of, 32,682-7. 

Fxnanob, Taccavi loans: 

Competition with co-operative societies undesirable, 43,678-9, 
43,754. 

no Difficulty in getting money from Government for, known of, 
43,714. 

Issue through co-operative societies desirable, 43,678-9 
for Land improvements, not as popular as desirable, 43,676-7 
Leakage, no chance of, 43,718-9. 

6 months to get, for well, statement considered exaggerated, 43,726. 

System, 43,715-24. 

for Wells, term of, 43,703-6. 

Whole time officer for, issue through co-operative societies preferred, 
43,764. 

Fobests ■ 

Afforestation, Land Preservation Act, opposition to, and amend- 
ment, 43,746-8. 

Distribution of, 43,800-1. 

Forest produce supply, position re, 43,804-6. 

Fuel : 

Cbangamanga reserve, 43,794 

Provision of more irrigated plantations for, question of, and 
policy not agreed with, 43,767-79 
Supply in the plains, policy, 43,796-8 
Produce, special arrangements made for, in certain colonies, 43,776 
ShamMat lands, improvement of, desirable, but co-operative societies 
prrferahle to Government as agency for, 43,806-10 
trtilisa’-ion Circle, 43,802-3. 

Wood supply for village industries, 43,799. 

Ikrigation • 

Water rates, assessment and collection by civil officers, experiment 
on the Western Jumna, 43,786-7 
Wells : 

Bonng of, bv cultivators, question of encouragement by Govern- 
ment, 43,7SO-3. 

Tube, Amritsar experiment, water rate prohibitive, 43,760. 
Land Revenue- 

Assessment, basis of, and allowance for improvements, 43,731-6. 
Percentage of gross produce taken as, 43,696-702, 43,811-3. 
Settlement, period, 43,730. 
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KING, C. Hi.—contd. 

MtDDLB Glass Men, farming by Hindu non-agriculturists in Muza- 
ffargarh district, 43,757. 

Statistios : 

Collection of certain, by Director of Land Records, 43,711-3. 
Estimates of sdelds- 

Collection, defects of system, and question should be taken up 
by ofl5.oers of Agricultural Department, (472), 43,813. 
Extension and improvement of crop experiments advocated, 
43,691. 

System satisfactory generally, (472), 

Wbleabb of Eubal Population, Eoonomio SunyByB • 

by Board of Economic Enquiry (Rural Section), and need for band 
of trained investigators, (472), 43,688-90, 43,814-7, 
by Non-official agency advocate, (472), 43,681-7, 43,688. 

Lac culture, see ‘wnder Agricultural Industries. 

Lahore College, see under Veterinary. 

LAL CHAND, Rao Bahadur Chaudhri, President, State Council, Bbaratpur, 
(106-109), 40,911-41,012. 

A myrTNlSTBATlON . 10 . -.J. 

Civil Judiciary, recruitment of more zamindars and agriculturists 
desirable j 40,938. 

Meteorological Department, lural papers should be supplied with 
information, (107). 

Post Offices, extension into rural areas, Government should lay 
down policy of, (107). 

Railways; 

Inspectors for good^ recruitment from retired military officers 
and posting on all important stations advocated, (107). 
Sdhednle of rates for marketing seeds and fodder should be 
revised, (107). 

Recruitment of agricultural classes into various departments, pro- 
posal, 49,964-71. 

Roads . 

Bad condition of, (107). 

Legislation necessary to widen, (107). 

Village . 

Bad conditions, 40,924, (107). 

Transfer to District Boards advocated, 40,925-21. 
Telegraph oflBoes, Canal, should be thrown open to public, (107). 

Aghioultuhal Depabtmbnt 

Recruitment of zamindars to large proportion of posts advocated, 
4^971. 

Staff, pay and prospects should be improved, (107) 

Agbioultural Inphbtedness ; 

Aladi litigation, and District Boards Should have power to improve 
viUage sites, 41,003-11. 

Arbitration societies ■ 

Closing down of, and regret at, 40,932-7. 

Establishment advocated, 41,009-11 
Causes, (108), 40,995, 41,002. 

Control of credit should be left to co-operative societies, (108). 
proposed Measures for lightening burden of debt, (108), 41,003-11 
Non-terminable mortgages should be prohibited, (108). 
Redemption of Mortgages Act, extended application of, desired, 
(108), 40,939-41. , , 

Usurious Loans Act, wider enforcement of, needed, (108), 40,938. 

Anemax HtrsBANnuT 

Dhannij breed, 40,998-9. 

Cattle Breeding Societies, and suggestion for starting of, (109). 
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LAL CHAND, Rao Bahadur Chaudhri — coni. 

062-3. 

> 40,913. 

luspeotora, recommendation ic pay, (109). 

Ijegislation to compel minority to join for the common good in 
Co-operative schemes, appioved of, (109). 

Registrar, Assistant, recommendation re pay, (109) 

Results, (109). 

Well trained staff ^oiild be given to department, (109). 

Cotton, new varieties, Eohtak district, 40,964-5. 

Dbmoxstiuiiox anb Pkopaganda : 

Cinema, means of, (107). 

Farms, success of, (106). 

Field demonetrations, increase in number, sugMstion, (107). 
Inducement to adopt expert advice, means of, (107). 

Intensive propaganda work advocated, (107), 40, 93 3. 

DisTBrcT Boaejj, Rohtak, attitude re additional cesses, 40,960. 

Education 

Adult, in rural areas 

Dijfficultiea in way of popularising, 40,972. 

Folk schools of Denmark should be copied, (106). 

Night schools, success of, in Rohtak district, and proposal, 
a06), 40,973-6. 

Popularisatiou of, proposed means, (106). 

Agricultural . 

Attraction should be made greater, (106), 40,992-3. 

Value for Government service of boy with, should be raised, 
(106), 40,992-3 

Agriculturists not sufficiently educated, (106). 

Department, 75 per cent of vacancies should be given to agricul- 
turists and zamindars, 40,967-8. 

Primary, compulsory, introduction desirable and will be easier when 
holdings consolidated, 41,000-1. 

Teachers in rural areas, sWild be drawn from agricultural classes, 
40,969-70. 

Financje : 

Long term credit, mortgage banks should be started, (108). 

Short term credit, Co-operative societies only remedy, (108). 
Gubgaon distkict, improvement in, but fear of deterioration after 
depai'ture of Mr. Brayue, 40,917-22. 

Hoi>DiNas : 

Consolidation ; 

Success of, (108). 

System adopted in Punjab should be copied all over India, Q08). 
Economic size of, should be determined and amendment or Land 
Alienation Act advocated, 40,942. 

Ibbigation • 

Better provision for, necessary in South-east Punjab, (108). 

Welle : 

shouW take place of Canal irrigation in certain districts, (108). 
S inking of, in. certain, districts, by Government and charge of 
abiana, proposal, 40,943-4. 

Land Ribybnitb : 

Economic holdings should be free of taxation, with graded system 
for larger holdir^, 40,^6-7. 

Payment through co-operative societies, proposal, (109). 

Mabjcrting 
Cotton : 

Oorruption, 40,946. 

Wetting oL 40,957-9. 

Weights and Measures: 

Fixing of, and use of others made unlawful, proposal, (109). 
Stamped, proposal, a09), 40,945-8. 
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LAL CHAND, Rao Bahadur Ghaudri — eontd 
B^sbaoh : 

All-India Research Committee, proposal, 40,978-89, 40,991. 
Organisation to hring abont letter oo-ordination between different 
provinces shonld he brought to assistance of, (106). 

Provinoial, codification advocated, 49,990-1. 

Rohtiak: distkiot, roads, 40,951-2. 

Soma, improvement of, should come only after good land has received 
irrigation, (109). 

Stjgaboanb, Coimbatore, Rohtak district, 40,960-1. 

VBTEGaEDMAB.V . 

Department : 

Recruitment of zamindars to large proportion of posts advo- 
cated, 40,971. 

Re-o-rganisation of stafiP, need for, (107), 40,994. 

Diepensaries . 

under Control of Local Board, success of system, (109). 
Expansion, need for, not being adequately met, (109). 

Transfer of control not advocated, (109). 

Services, overlapping, (107). 

Land Mortgage Banks, see v/nder Finance. 

Land Revenue: 

AssBSSaiENT ■ 

Basis of, and allowance for improvements, King 43,731-6. 
Reduction, plantitm of trees and enclosure of pastures would be 
encouraged by, iSAwu Bev Singh 43,106-9. 

Baram and chahi, Wilson 46,46^7. 

Collectors, consolidation of holdings by, proposal, Brayne (65), 40,665, 
40,834-6. 

no real Connection with indebtedness, Barling 44,794-6. 

Co-operative societies for payment of, Barhng 44,798-9. 

Depabiticbnt • 

Co-operation with Irrigation Department, White 43,315. 
Ovenappiug with Irrigation Depaitment and revenue work should 
he in hands of one department, Sumpiiran Singh (797). 

Staff, agricultural qualifications given preference, Milne (157). 
Dbputt CoiEMissioNms 

Assistants, rapid transfers of, criticism, Bmyne (60), 40,589. 
as Chairmen of Central Banks, Ghulam Rasan Khan 43,257-63. 
Monthly or quarterly conferences with Agricultural, Veterinary and 
Co-operative Department^ proposaL Wihon 48,374-6. 

Quarterly meetings with omcers of Co-operative Department, pro- 
posal, Wilson (817). 

Position ot, Brayne (60). 

Responsibility for economic advancement of the people Wilson 
46,344. A . 

(Sympathetic attitude towards co-op erative and agricultural matters 
advocated, Naraindra Nath 44,568-9. 

Economic holdings should be free of taxation, with graded system for 
larger holdings, Lai Qhand 40,995-7. 

Fatwaris, amalgamation with canal patwaris . 

Experiment in 'Western Jumna Canal area, Sangster (11). 
former Pioposal of, and objections to, Samgster (10-11). 

Payment through co-operative societies, proposal, Lai Ghcmd (109). 
Percentage of gross produce taken as, King 43,695-702, 43,811-8. 
Remission for fodder crops and leserves, proposal, Brayne (66), (70-l'l 
Settlement, period, King 43,730 

Land system, Batai system. Cole 43,870-6 

Description of, and desirability of substituting cash rent svstem. Milne 
(189), 41,6^7, 41,828-30, 41,878-89. y , lu me 

LANDER, Dr. P. E., Agricultural Chemist: (747-773), 46,971-46,241. 
Training and past appointments, 46,974-5 
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LANDER, Dr. P. E.—contd. 

AFPOaSSTATIOiv ; 

Banks oi canals and on holdings, proposal for proyision of cheap 
fuel, (751). 

Care must be taken not to damage crops, (752). 

AaBiotUiTUBAii Im>EBTBi>NBas, importance of reduction, (749). 

AwouniTmAii Sbbvicb, Officers appointed under terms of Lee Oonunis- 
siou, importance of facilities for study abroad, (750), 45,998. 

AjnMATi Husbandby: 

better Feeding of cattle, need for, and means of inducing, (761), 
40.206. 

Fodder . 

Bhusa stacks, possibility of keeping, for two years, 46,020. 
Mineral constituents, investigation into absence or, being 
engaged upon, (762). 

Nutrition work, 46,069. 

Salt deficiency, bad for cattle, 46,240-1. 

Shortage of, establishment of reserves, proposal recommended, 
(762), 46,016-23. 

Siloa, storage for three or four years, question of, 46,166-8. 
natui'sl Grazing pastures, deficiency of, except in submontane areas. 

Maintenance reqnirements of Indian cattle, comparison with 
American breeds, 46,228. 

Pastures, deficiency of, but not overstocked, (761). 

BangaIiOBJb, Imperial Department of Animal Husbandry and Dairying, 
inadequacy of, (747), 46,066-7, 46,181-8. 

Canada, Federal Department of Agriculture, function of, 46,090^1. 
Demonsxbamon and Pbopagaota: 

Assistance of zamindars in applying improvements by co-operative 
method, suggestions, (748), 46,1^ 

Farms, need for fuither demonstration and propaganda, (748). 
Edttoation • 

Agncnltural . 

Attendances at colleges good, (748). 

Colleges, students after passing through, cavitate away from 
an active participation in agriculture, (748). 

Incentives to study, (748). 

in Middle schools, greater agricultural bias advocated, (749). 
in Primary schools, greater agricultural bias advocated, (749). 
Lyallpur Ctollege- 
Admission ■ 

Criticism of definition of “ agriculturists,’^ 46,102-7, 
46,113-4. 

Raising of standard from matriculation to intermediate, 
and shortening of course advocated, 46,098-101, 46jj^l5^. 
CShemistry instruction not considered excessive' 46,112. 
Students, impression of, of definite claim for Government 
appointment and drawback of, 46,150-2. 

Standard should be raised for those who will become Agricul- 
tural Officers and specialists, (749). 

Stimulation of increased demand for, suggestions, (748-9). 
Students : 

After Careers, (749). 

Source of, (748). 

Teachers, source of, (748). 

Technical knowledge^ facilities for improving, (749). 
Vernacular instrurtion, wider diffusion of, suggestion, (749), 

46,190. ’66 , N /. 

for Work on own land, vernacular eduoation preferable to 
degree, 46,148-9. 

Higher, not conducive to manual labour on the land, (765). 

Middle schools, stage at which first tendency to leave the land is 
produced, (766). 

Nature study, approved, (749). 
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LANDER, Dr. P. E. — contd 
Edttoation — contd. 

Primary: , 

does not Carry pupil bevond interest m activities on the land, 
(766). ‘ . 

Literacy and leading more happy, contented and economic hfe 
on the soil shoul<f be object of, (748). 

Ejesults of, withdrawal from the land, (756). _ 

Rural, must follow and not precede amelioration of the lot O'f 
agriculturists, (765), 46,034, 46,222-6. 

School Farms, not advocated, except possibly in some larger schools, 
but contact with Government D«nonatration farms might be 
established, (749), 46,l^-2. 

Vernacular, greater concentration on, desirable, 46,224-6. 


FbbthiIsbbs : 

Adulteration, proposed means of preventing, (761), 46,206-9. 

Artificial, scope for, increased use of, (760). 

Bones, retention in Province desirable, (750). 

Oow-dung, means of preventing use as xuel, (751). 

Farmyard manure, advantages of, owing to organic matter deficiency 
in the Punjab soils, (760). 

Lyallpur experiments, (7^). 

Natural Manure, better use of necessary, (760-1). 

Nitrogen, natural fixation from the air, (761), 46,008-14j 46,210-12. 

Phosphates, etc., investigation into effect of, not sufficient, (761), 
46,015_. 

Popularisation of new, demonstration the most effective way, (761). 
ahi‘ 

Import duty, proposal, (764), 48,052^, 46,120-2. 

Legislation to discriminate between pure and adulterated ghi would 
be approved, 46,178. 

vegetaDle, manufacture in India proposal, but comparison with 
butter ghi, (762, 763), 46,024-7, 46,033, 48,053-4. 

Holdings, importance of consolidation, (749). 

Ibsigation, Canals: 

Planting of trees on banks of, proposal, (761). 

Upper Jhelum, deterioration of lands owing to seepage from, (760), 
46,003-7. 

Mabkbting ’ 

Commodity Association,” formation of, suggested to control prices 
and purity, (768). ^ 

Information as to marketing conditions abroad, Information Bureau 
recommended, (764). 

Oil, adulteration, (763), (763-4). 

Oil seeds and products, conditious of, and. proposals for improve- 
ment, (7^3), (763-4), 46,023-33. 

Sp^ifications of quality, purity, etc., should be laid down by 
Central Government, (753). 

MroDLE-ciiAss YOUTHS, means of attracting, to agriculture, (149). 

Oil sbbdb and oil industey: 

Container question, 26,108-10. 

Development of, as cottage industry, advisability doubted, 46,092. 

^tensive investigation of possibilities advocated, 46,116-8. 

Government should establish industries which would keep oilseed 
and oilcake in country, (752). 46,024, 46,094-7. 

Importa^on of mineral oils for purposes of food adulteration. 
46,213-8. ’ 

Possibilities, with improved marketing facilities. (762), (763-4), 
46,028-38, 46,062-4, 46,119-32. . i i 

Present position, 46,123-31. 

Retention of oilseeds in India and use of, for feeding of cattle 
and manuring advocated, (760-1), 46,093, 46,202-4. 

Tariff policy, revision desirable, (7M), 46,062-4, 46,120-2, 46,219-21. 

Utilisation of oil, possible lines of, 46,167-73. 
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Research : 

All-India Central Board of Agriculture with committees for 
different crops, opinion re proposal, 46,133-5. 

Central appointmente, recommendation re pay and training, 
45,9&l-2. 

Central organisation of problems concerning India as a whole 
rather than those of provincial nature advocated, (749), 46,979. 

Central and provincial organisation, scheme for, 46,135-47', 
46,150-60. 

Discontinuity, danger of, with removal of any particular officer 
and need for den^nite policy, 46,068-76. 

Fruit and vegetable preservation, advocated, (747), 45,987-9. 

new Institutions, recommendation re situations or, 46,083. 

Nutrition : 

Close touch with Dr. Warth, 46,060-1. 

Danger of disoontinuance of work, 46,071-8. 

Department, need for, m India, and proposals, (747), 46,981-6. 

Facilities not adequate, 46,064-5. 

Mineral contents of wheats grown on different tj^es of land, 
46jlll. 

iSame methods desirable in different countries, 46,063. 

School of, scheme, 46,048-61. 

U.S.A. facilities, 46,181-8. 

lYork being carried out at present, 47,069-66. 

Provincial Institutions, scheme for, 46,99^7. 

Pusa Institute, development into post-graduate institution, would 
be approved, but students should still go abroad, 46,084-9. 

Relationship of central and Provincial departments, note on rela- 
tionship of Flederal and State Departments in America in com- 
parison with, (747), <756-73), 45,972-3, 46,036-40. 

Sods, advocated, (747). 

Tiaining, scheme, (749), 45,990-7. 

Universities, close collaboration with, desirable, 46,080-3 

U.S.A. system, investigation of principles and application to India 
as far as jiossible advocated, (747), (749), 46,977-8, 46,136-42. 

Vegetable ghie, production, advocate, (748). 


Soils : 

Alkali ■ 

Investigation practically discontinued since Dr. Barnes’ death, 
46,068-70. 

Reclaimed by application of heavy steam cultivation and irri- 
gation, (7^). 

Sara^ reclamation : 

Difficulty and doubt as to oommercial advisability, (750), 
46,000-2, 46,176. 

Sulphate of lime, result, 46,176, 

Bureau, establishment of, under Central Gk>vernment desirable, 
(750). 

Deficiency in organic matter, (750). 

Deterioration due to seepage along Upper Jhelum Canal, (750), 
46,003-7. 

ionc-, effect of, on soils, 46,236-9. 

Land gone out of cultivation, reclamation methods, (760). 

Nature of, 46,197-201, 

Survey . 

Desirability of, by districts, but immensity of work, 46,076-7. 
by Provinces advocated, with development into All-India prob- 
lem, 46,078-9 

■Waterlogged and kallar soils, reclamation, steps taken. (750), 
46,193-6. 


SxTGAB aiAKiNG industry, establishment of, under consideration of the 
Government, (762). 


Sttgaboahe, Coimbatore, advantageous, 46,066-8. 
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Tahipps ; 

Import duty on manufactured articles such as ghi would assist 
cultivator, and proposals, (751), 46,0524, 46,120-2. 

Import duties on raw material, effect on oil indurtry and proposal, 
(764), 46,219-21. 

Landowners (Zamindars) : 

Cattle breeding 'by, liranfoid 41,103-9. 

Capitalist, attitude of, in Caual Colonies, Darling 44,704-5. 
would Cultivate own land with proper guidance and prospect of profit. 
Shiv Dev Singh 43,0824. 

Facilities to, for seeing work on demonstration farms advocated. Lander 
(748), 46,189. 

Improvements by, see that title. 

INTEKBST in AOBlOTOTITEm ; 

Dependence on point of view of Deputy Commissioner, Muhainrtied 
Nawaz Shan 40,885. 

Lack of, generally speaking, Darhng 44,635-8. 

Increasing, lltine (154-5) 42,108-9. 

Interest taken in holdings, Sampuian Suigh (799). 

Most, do not collect all cesses to which entitled, Muhammed Nawaz Khan 
40,891. 

Recruitment of, to large proportion of posts under Agricultural and 
Veterinary Departments, advocated, Lai Chand 40,971 
Rousing of, to sense of obligations, need for, and question of naeans, 
Da-ihng (587), 44,636-8, 44,8304. 

Sheep breeding by, encouragement advocated, Fazl Ali 46,526. 

System in Western Punjab, connection with water position. Darling 
44,752-6. 

Drban, interest in agriculture, Darhng 44,706. 

Legislative Council, interest in public health, Forster 43,999,4000. 

Lyallpur Agricultural College, see under Agricultural under Education. 
Maize, see under Crops. 

Malaria, ^ee under Diseases under Public Health. 

Marketing : 

Adulteration by middlemen, Sampuran Singh (797). 

Adtyas acting as commission agents and also purchasing on own behalf, 
not approved, Fad All 46,514-5. 

Charges, Milne (218). 

Commodity Association, formation of, suggested to control prices and 
purity, Jjander (753), 

Co mmis sion shops : 

Proposal, Sampuran Singh (797), 46,269-61. 

System, Stmckland 42,200-6, 42,3124. 

Communications and transport facilities, need for improvement, Mitchell 
(505)3 Wilson (817); Fazl Ah (836), (839-40). 

Co-operative sale societies, see under Co-operation. 

COITON : 

Adulteration, (S'ampiiraTi Singh (797). 

Corruption, Lai Chand 40,946 

Prices in Bombay, posting of, in Punjab, Milne (221); Townsend 
(667). 

Proposals of Indian Central Cotton Committee, Milne (217), (219). 
System and defects, and possible remedies, Milne (216-9), (220-1), 
41,706-7, 41,806-8. 

Trade connection established by Government in bolding auctions. 
Cole (494), 43,840-1. 

Wetting of, Lai Chand 40,967-9. 
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Marketing— 

Enquiries into, to be carried out, Milne (218-9), 41,681-4, 41,690-2. 
Facilities, and system, Milne (214-21). 

Fruit, Milne 41,649-54, Hardat Singh 42,463-4, 42,489. 

Grain: 

Bins, reinforced concrete work for, Milne (192). 

Damage by rats, and possible remedies, Mitchell (606)- 
Methods, and defects of, Govan By others (24-6); Messrs. Senry 
Simson (31); Govern (33-4), 40,358-62. 

GbAIN EI/BVATOKS . 

Advantages over hhati system, Govan 40,398-9. 

Advantages of system, Qovan Bros. (26-6); Messrs. H&nry Stmson 
(31); Govan (M-5) , Cole (494); Mitchell (506); Bunting 40,422; 
Gordon 44,980-1. 

Advocated, Strickland (297). 

Assistance of system by co-operative movement, proposal for, Strick- 
land 42,116-7. 

Attitude of Members of Punjab Government and Collector ot 
Karachi, Walton 44,922. 

Bins, que^ion of size, Gordon 44,966-74. 

Bulk carriage of wheat, question of starting at once by railway, 
and nob considered necessary, Walton 44,948-62. 

Charge, compared with cost of handling by present methods, 
Govan 40,487-8. 

Classes of, Messrs. Henry Stmson (28). 

^ould be Considered if cultivator would be assisted by, Walton 
(640). 

Co-operative societies for use of, would be useful, Govan 40,427; 
Bunting 40,427-8. 

estimated Cost of system, Govan, Bunting 40,363-84, 40,400, 40,411-2, 
40,420. 

Counti’y, scheme, and system in XJ.S.A., Canada, Australia and 
South Africa,Me«STS. Henry Simson (28-9), (30). 

Cultivators’ position, and value to, Govan Brothers (25-6); Govan 
(35). 

Designs suitable to Indian conditions in preparation, Bunting 
40,492-4. 

Detailed enquiry into question, proposal, Walton (641), 44,885-6, 
44,941; Gordon 44,911. 

Difficulties in connection with, and further enquiry required, Milne 
(220), 41,696-7, 41,703. 

Dishonest grading, little danger of, Bunting 40,483-5, 

Drying of grains in. Bunting 40,438-9; Gordon 44,982-3. 

Effect on marketing, Bunting 40,446. 

Elimination of manual labour, advantage of, Govan Brothers (26). 
as Enthusiasm for, in export trade itself, and possible reason, 
Gordon 44,919, ^,974-7. 

Export trade, spreading out of, effect on railway traffl.c, Walton 
44,939-40, 

for Export trade also, advocated, Strickland (297), 42,118-23a. 
Exportable surplus, question in connection with, and increase antici- 
pated, Bunting 40^322-42, 40,471-82: Qovan 40,466-71. 
must he Fitted for internal trade, Milne 41,704. 

Major Gordon’s scheme, Walton (641). 

Giuding proposals, Govan 40,430-1; Walton (641), 44,9^-6; Gordon 
44,912-3, 44,995-6006. 

Heavy expenditure would be entailed on railway in adapting 
wagons, etc., Walton (639). 

Increase of value of export wheat would result, Govan Brothers 
(26J, Govan (36). 

Individual storage or pooling, question of, Govan, Bunting 40,288- 
97, 40, 3(^6, 40,311-9, 40,3o5, 40,413-8, 40,427-9, 40,469-62. 
Investigation of question by expert committee advocated, Qovan 
(36-6). 
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Marketing — contd. 

Gbain Elevatobs — contd. 

Internal trade, effect on railway, Wcdion 44,942. 

Investigation into question by Maior Gordon, railway attitude re, 
Walton (639). 

Jute industry and, G^ovan Brothers (26), Govan, Bunting 40,354. 
Karachi Port Trust, attitude of, Gordon 44,92^ Walton 44,921. 
l>allpur. Bunting 40,489-91; Gordon 44,944-7; Walton 44,947. 
Management by railways advocated, Strickland (29i7). 

Method of working, Govan Brothers (25). 

Necessary conditions for proceeding Govan Brothers (26-8). 

Co-operation of railways, Govan Brothers (28); Bunting 40,423. 
Government guarantee and supervision of management, Govan 
Brothers (27); Govan 40,346-68. 

Guarantee of freedom from competition, Govan Brothers (27-8). 
Military, elevators, abandonment of schemes proposed, Govan 
Brothers (28). 

Propaganda and collection of information, Govan Brothers 
(28). 

Provision of facilities for acquisition of land, Govan Bt others 
(27). 

One ton the smallest unit to be dealt with in scheme, and small 
men would have to pool, Gordon 44,897-9, 

Other crops could be stored m, Govan 4^421, 40,483-4. 
in Other countries, Messrs. Menry Simson (28-9), (31), Govan 
Bunting 40,350-3, 40.386-7, 40,419, 40,447-60, (63-4); Gordon 
44j909-10, 44,961-4, 44,984-7. 

Pooling system, question of, Milne 41,703. 


Port elevator • 

should not Precede up-conntry elevators, but should be ready at 
same time, Gordon 44,887-8. 

Scheme for, Messrs. Henry Simson (30), (31). 

Shiiis^ equipment, little change necessitated, Bunting 40,301-8. 
Port and terminal elevators not advocated in first stage of scheme, 
TFaZfon (640-1), 44,889, 44,892-7. 

Private enterprise might deal with, Walton (640). 

Railway Board Committee on. Bunting 40,2^9. 

Railway Companies’ attitude, Mtlne 41,698-702 
Railway could not decline to 00 x 17 wheat in bags, Walton 44,920. 
Railway not prepared to accept responsibility For construction and 
working of, without detailed examination, Walton (640). 

Railway rates, discrimination in favour of the Punjab would 
probably be necessary, Gordon 45,009 
Railway transport in bulk would be preferable to present system of 
bags, Govan 40,390-4, 40,505-13 

Railway wagons, question of continuance of pooling system, Walton 
44,988-9. 

Receipt should be negotiable document, Bunting 40,446 
Rumuing and maintenance, Messrs. Henry Simson (30, 33). 

Saving in transport and bagging charges from. Bunting 40,385. 
Scheme fo^ Govan Brothers (^28) ; Messrs. Henry Simson (28-33 ; 

Govan, Bunting (83-6), 40,268-513. 

Sliding scale of storage rates, proposal, Govan 40,307-10. 

State ownership desirable. Bunting, Govan 40, 4^-5. 

Storage . 

Period allowed for, Gordon 44,900-10. 

during Rains, proposal for encouraging. Bunting, Govan 
40,496-604. 


Terminal : 


Capacity of present elevator, Govam, 40,395-7. 

Grading system could be introduced if desirable at later date, 
Messrs. Henry Simson (31). 

Estima-^, Messrs. Henry Simson (32-3). 

Inspection of weight and quality by Government representatives 
desirable, Messrs Henry Simson (31). 

Scheme for, Messrs. Henry Simson (29-30), (30) , Gordon 
44,923-4. 
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Marketing — oontd 

Gbain Elevatobs — contd. 

Treating with carbon bisnlphide for weevil, not worth while, 
Bunting 40,440. 

’Wheat export, snrplus available, question, Gordon 44,925-30, 
44.978-9. 

Imtobmation re mabket coNDianoNis, eto. . 

should be made Available to cultivators, etc., Milne (221) j Fazl Ah 
(840^ 

more Effective steps should be taken to obtain, Sampuran Singh 

Information Bureau recommended, ioMtZer (764). 
no Necessity for, in Jhelum and Bera, Wilson (817). 

Insanitary conditions in market towns prevent efficiency in the market, 
Mitchell (605). 

Jhelum market, conditions, Wilson (817V 46,363-62. 

Lfegislation for regulation of, proposal, Milne (217), 1200-1, 41,693-4 
Lyallpur market, defects and improvement under consideration, Milne 
(219). 

Marketing Committees, representation of cultivators on, advocated, 
MiVne (219), 41,686-9. 

Nili Bar Colony, facilities, Mitchell (504). 

Chi saeife and products, conditions of, and proposals for improvement, 
Lmder (762-8, 753-4), 46,028-33. 

Quality of produce, means of improving, Fazl Ali (840). 

Sale earlier than desirable, owing to date of paymg revenue, little im- 
portance attached to statement, 'Darling 44,794-6. 

Specification of quality, purity, etc., should be laid down by Central 
Government, Lander (753). 

System, Wilson (817). 

Defects of, and improvements suggested, M tehell (504-6). 
Unsatisfactory, Fazl Ah (840). 

System of, through village "bania unsatisfactory, Mitchell (605). 

"WbIIGHTS and MB.VStrBES 

present By-laws, ineffectiveness of, Strickland 
Capacity measures should be standardised, Wilson (817). 

Fixing of, and use of others made unlawful, proposal, Lai Ghand 

ao9). 

Indian maund and seer advocated, Chopra (442). 

Multiplicity of, and drawback of, Wilson (817), Strickland 42,158. 
Municipal Act to be amended in order to introduce standard weights 
and measures, Milne (219). 

Stamped, proposal, Lai Ghand (109), 40,946-8. 

Standard, proposal for, Strickland (296), (298), 42,166-9. 

Uniformity advocated, Chopra (421). 

Wheat; 

Adulteration, remedy in hands of grower. Cole 43,915. 
if Agricultural department would hold auctions it would establish 
trade connection and attract buyers. Cole (494), 43,842, 43,866-9. 
Elevators, see Grain elevators above. 

Grading of crop in N.W.B,. area, note on, by J H. GiUeti, of 
Messrs, Henry Simon, Ltd. (66-6). 

Measures taken by Agricultural Department, Milne (219-20). 
Purchase method, and purchase dire^ from cultivator found impos- 
sible, Govan 40,4ia 40,461-8, 40,463-5. 

Quality for export. Bunting 40,441-2. 

Standard, terms on which wheat bought, and impossibility of ob- 
taining pure wheat, Govan 40,401-10. 

System and defects, Milne (214-6). 

MAYES, W., F.E.H., M.L.C., Chief Conservator of Forests: (683-684), 
46,29846,436 

Animal Husbandby, restriction of grazing desirable, particularly with 
regard to browsing of goats, 45,326-8, 45,389. 
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MAYES, W., F. E. H., tA.L.C.—contd. 

GAffAiiS, rauk grass on banks ot, researcli being carried out at Debra 
Dun, 46,421-4. 

FmTius£B8, Cowdung, use as fuel : 

Means of preventing, 45,31 4-9. 

no Special efforts to dissuade are kno-wn of, 45,314-5 
Fobests 

Afforestation : 

by Natural means, by closure to grazing and fires, desirable, 

. 46,409. 

of Ravine beads, work re, 45,323. 

Ill the Umballa Siwaliks, and failure of, 45,408 
Area not open to grazing or glass cutting, 45,4C0 
Area per head compared with European countries, (683), 45,361-3. 
Aiea silted up as result of forest destruction, measures le, (684), 
45,390-3. 

Area under control of Department, (6S3). 
no Cactus in, 45,431. 

Canal Colonies, formation of plantations in, 45,364-9. 

Oiangamanga reserve : 

Auctioning of fuel from, 46,401-3 
Return on, 45,334 

Dehra Dun, effect on, if and when forestry a provincial and a trans- 
ferred subject, 45,435-6. 

Dehra Dun Research Institute • 

Educational arrangements, 45,372-81, 45,334-5. 

Research branch, 45,382-6. 

Department : 

Attaching of young officers to Agricultural Department for 
short periods never considered, 45,322. 

Relations with Agricultural Department, 45,321. 

Distribution of, and inadequacy of area in the plains, (683), 46,300-2, 
45,308. 

English oaks, 46,416-9. 

Erosion • 

Problems of, and steps taken re, (684), 46,324-6, 46,387. 
Protection of forest growth outside areas under Department 
desirable, 45,326-8. 

Firing of, by villagers, (684), 46,394-6. 

Grazing, (6^), 45,342, 46,398. 

Grazing and grass-cntting fees where rights not admitted, (883), 
46,343-6. 

Guards : 

Behaviour of, some trouble caused by, but improvement in, since 
better supervision, 45,346-61 
Pay of, 45,350- 
Gum, non-production, 45,420 

Hill, position re, and importance of conservation, (684) 
in Indian States, and erosion in, 45,331-3. 

Irrigated plantations in the plains: 

Desirable, 45,303-7. 

Position of, question, 46,411-3. 

Requirements, 45.411. 

Return, 45,410, 46,334-41. 
present Scjnemes for, (683), 45,309-13. 
under Militaory authorities, small area only, 45,397. 
no Myrabolams, 46,425. 

Nurseries for apples, pears, &c., but not for walnuts, 46,368-60. 
Popular control, ^periment in Kangra and abandonment of, 
46,404-7. 

Potatoes, interculture of, permission never asked for, 46,366-7. 
Railway sleepers, production, 46,429-31. 

Relation of forestry to Agriculture (Punjab Memorandum), (683-4). 
Rights to firewood and timber, (683). 

Rules, tightening up of, may be necessary in some respects, 46,806. 
little Shifting cmtivation now, 46,329-30. 
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MAYES, W., F. E. H., M L.C.— conid. 

Forests — contd. 

Terracing tried in some districts but without success, 4S, 362-4. 
Tramway at Changamanga but not in the hills, 46,433-4. 

Tree not casting injurious shadow on crops if grown on edges of 
fields, 46,426-8. 

Trees capable of withstanding salt, experiments with, 46,370-1. 
Village, success doubted, 45,414-6. 

MEHDI SHAH, Khan Bahadur Sir: (740-741), 46,882-46,970. 

Agricultural operations of, 45,890-906. 

Price paid, for land, 45,928-33. 

AniECNISTEATION * 

Board of Agriculture, Provincial, satisfactory results anticipated, 
45,949-60. 

Posts and telegraphs, increase necessary, (740). 

Beads, necessity of metalled, for agriculturists, (740). 

AGBICULTinEtAT., iNDEBTEUlfESS : 

Causes of, (740). 

Credit, sources of, (741). 

Government control of lands in case of very heavy indebtedness, 
proposal, (741). 

Measures for lightening burden of, (741). 

Moneylenders : 

Borrowing from, and from credit societies, 46,969. 
less Prosperous than formerly, in Lyallpur district, 46,968, 
45,961. 

Begulation of interest, impossibility of, 45,960, 46,962. 
Repayment, reasons preventing, (741) 

AoBiCTniiTTO\L Industries, Government should help to establish, (741), 
46,965-6. 

A6BiocrLTUR.iL Laboub., shortage, (741). 

Altbnation of Land Act, 46,960. 

Animal Husbandut, Government should provide good breed of bulls, 
(741). 

Co-operation, Credit Societies 

Po/Towing from, to pay moneylenders, 45,913, 46,947. 
ihinds insufficient, 46,913, 45,947-8, 46,960. 
only Nominal in many cases, 45,914-6. 

Crops, distribution of seed to tenants, wiliiout interest, 45,900-6. 
JDEMONSXHATION and PnOPAGANDi 

Agricultural Department should engage trained men to lecture to 
the agriculturists in villages, (740), 46,908-9. 

Agricultural Department should take cue or two squares on lease in 
every village in canal colonies, and make experiments, (740), 
46,888-9. 

Agricultural societies, little effect, (740), 45,907. 

Demonstrators, increased number needed, 45,92^6. 

Distbict Board, Lyallpur, cost of haH, 45,951-3. 

Eoonoucic position of cultivators, &o., in canal colonies, 46,940-7, 
45,951-7 

Education . 

Adult, will be popular if profitable, (740). 

Agricultural . 

Attendances good, (740). 

Lyallpur College, rural agriculturists unwilling to go to, and 
reasons, (740), 46,939. 

no recent Movement for improving technical knowledge of 
students, (740). 
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MEHDI SHAH, Khan Bahadur Sir — confd. 

Edugation^ — contd. 

Agricuttiral — co ntd. 

Students ■ 

Careers of, (740). 

Source of, (740). 

Teachers, source of, (740). 

Teachers and Institutions, supply not sufficient, (740). 

Use of modem implements should be taught, (740). 
in every Village school in Lyallpur district advocated, (740) 
45,883-7. 

Febth-isbus 

Cowdung, sale of cheap fuel wood would prevent use of. as fuel, 
(741). 

Sheep and goat manure the best, (741). 

Finance, Taccam advances : 

Nominal interest advocated, (740), (741). 

Hepayment, long term shomd be ■alloW'^ for, (740). 

Hules should be made more favourable, (740), 45,910-2. 

"^^ole of money not received by zamindars, 46,922. 

ImpIiEJUents : 

no Facilities for repairing, when out of order, and prices rather 
high, (741). 

Eepair, factories should be established for, 46,921. 

Indian Oothon Committeb, reconmiendations re watering, mixing, etc., 
no benefit from, m Q-ogra district, 46,985-8. 

lUBIGATION : 

Canal, volumetric basis, no benefit received, 45,968-8, 

Cqmplaants by zamindars, attention to, varies with officers, 45,970 
Non-perennial Canals, Districts where improvement in agriculture 
can be made by, (741). 

Tanks and Wells, Districts where improvement in agriculture can 
be made by, (741). 

MiDDnE-cniAss touths, extensive use o^f experimental farms suggested 
to attract, (740). 

Veteeunarv 

Civil Veterinary Department, should be under control of Director 
of Agriculture, (741) 

Dispensaries : 

under Control of District Board, and system works well, (741'. 
45,917-8. 

Need for expansion being adequately met, (741). 

Touring, not required, (741). 

Transfer of control not advocated, (741). 
fnU Use made of, (741). 

Inoculation : 

Compulsory, advocated, (741). 

no Fee charged for* but agriculturists still ignorant of benefit 
of, (741). 

Research, further facilities for, desirable in form of Provincial 
Research Institution, (741). 

Serum, difficulty in securing, sometimes, (741), 45,920. 

Meteorological Department, see under Administration. 

Middle-class men: 

Farming by Hindu non-agricultnrists in Muzaffargarh district. King 
43,767. 

TaKXNO up of AQBIOUIiIUBSI by ■ . 

Examples of, Vojol Singh 43,006-8. 

Band Alienation Act an obstacle to, Ghdshan Bai (653). 
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Middle-class men — contd. 

Taking to of AGmcriTTJitE by — contd. 

Means of making agriculture attractive, Brayn e (02) , Milne (168-9) ; 
Mardat Singh (832-4), 42,616-7; Ujjal Singh 43,009, Shiv Dev 
Singh (384); Brouonhe (710), Sir Mehdi Shdh (740); Lander 
(749); Sampuran Singh (796); Wilson (804-6), Fazl Ah (836). 

20 years’ leases of small pieces of crown lands to students from 
agricultural colleges, scheme, Naraindra Nnth (574), 44,624-8, 
44,592-9. 

Milk, see under Dairying Industry under Animal Husbandry. 

MILNE, D., C.I.E., I.A.S., Director of Agriculture: (;160-226), 41,436-42,114, 
(288). 

Training and past appointments, 41,437-8. 

AniriNISTBATION 

Board of Agriculture, value of, 41,816. 

Co-operation between variO'Us departments, 41,756-62. 

Diagram showing links betiveen various officers and staff of agri- 
cultural and veterinary departments (288). 

Meteorological Department 

Becords of humidities, wind velocity and directions desired, 
(166). 

Becords kept by, and value of, (166). 

Railways, development programme referred to, 0166), 41,639. 
Roads, development programme referred to, (166). 

Wireless, probable development of broadcasting and value for 
propaganda and education, (167), 41,540-1 
AGRIGTJIiTTrRAL DEPAaTATENT : 

Assistants 

See also Staff helow. 

Qualifications lequired, 42,026, 42,030. 

Probation, 42,031 

Co-operation with Irrigation Department, 41,646-50. 
Decentralisation necessary, 41,7^. 

Diagram showing liahs between various officers and staff of Agri- 
cultural Department, &c., (288). 

Expansion progi-ammee, and position re, (162), (166), 41,446-61, 
41,847-9, 42,064-8, 41,896-901, 41,914-39. 

Excessive attention to irrigated land not agreed with, work being 
done in harani areas, and to be extended, 41,620-9, 41,740, 
42,069-79, 42,100-3. > > > 

Expenditure, (226), 41,847, 41,922-7, 42,01S-7A. 

Five years’ programme, probable financial requirements, (953-4), 
41,466-6, 41,914, 41,928-31. 

Propaganda and pnblicity, appointment of apeoial officer for, 
advocated, (190), 41,766-6, 43,068. 

Publications, 42,055-8, 42,104-5. 

Records of experiments, keeping of, 41,440-1. 

Relations with Co-operative Department, 41,706-9, 41,717 
Relations with Forest Department, 41,662. 

Staff- 

Difficulty of obtaining, and men should be taken from outside 
province or outside India .when desirable, 41,488-93. 
for Field work, training, 42,023-4. 

Indian, proposals re training, 41,506-8 

Salaries and desirability of inoreasmg in order to attract 
properly qualified men, 41,469-62, 41,492-3, 42,027-9 
Specialist and research, recruitment, qualifications and train- 
42, 032-44. 

of, and desirability of getting 6 years programme sanc- 
tioned with view to training of, 41,467-9, 42,018-22. 
Training, scholarship scheme ^ould be useiul, 42 042-4. 

Staff and organisation, 41,442-6, 41,896-901. ’ 

Superior Provincial Service, position re recruitment, 41,494-600. 
AcKEoumnniAii iNDuaraaiis • 

Basket-making, (210). 

Bee-keeping, (213), 41,846. 
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MILNE, D., C.I.E., I.A.S.— contJ. 

A6bj;ctixtxjha.t, Indtjstiues — contd . 

Cotton ginning, (213). 

Cotton seed, inse as fodder, (213). 

Essential oils, distillation, Ti’oik being carried out by Sardar Puran 
Singb, (21^). 

Fruit growing; 

Advisory work, 41,842-3. 

Encouragement, measures taken by Government for, (210-1), 
41,649, 41,666. 

Marketing of fruit, 41,649-54. 

Prospects, (210-1 V 41,649-57. 

Provision of stock, organisation of nurseries for, (211), 41,649 
Lac cultivation, (213). 

Obstacles in way of development, (213), 

Oil-pressing, measures taken by Government re, (213). 

Poultry keeping, (211), 41,844-6, 42,003-4. 

Removal of industrial concerns to rural areas, valueless as means 
of providing subsidiary employment, (214), 

Rice-buUing, (213). 

Eope-making, (210). 

Sericulture, work re, (211-3). 

Silk-rearmg, (210). 

Sugar making, measures taken by Government re, (213) 

Time spent by cultivator on bolding and occupation during slack 
season, (20^10 ) . 

Vegetable growing, encouragement measures taken by Government, 
(211), 41,668-9 


AGMCuiorniLAi, LABOxra: 

serious Shortage, no complaints heard, (214). 
Uncultivated areas, pioposals for development, (214) 
Women’s work m fields, 41,726-7. 


AnIMCAI, HtJSBAITOBY: 

Castration of bulls, 41,946^63. 

Dairying industry: 

Difiiculty in getting rid, at profitable price, of cows ceasing 
to give fair milk supply, (207). 

Grants of land for, and results, (206-7), 41,639-40 
Lahore scheme for growing fodder on farm and supplying to 
cattle to be brou^t there and milked under supervision of 
^Agricultural Department, (207), 41,641-8. 

Recording, (207). 

Sup^y from Buffaloes, 41,946-7. 


Improvement, possibility of, by breeding and selection, 
(207). 

Lyallpur Agricultural College dairy, from 1914-15 to 
1922-23, (SR17). 

Dual purpose animal : 

DMirability, 41,636-8, 41,944. 

Elimination of buffalo would be possible to certain extent 
42,112-4. 

Eodder 

Barani areas, supply, (208-9). 

Famine reserve, 41,671-3. 

Farm to be arbaited in the Nili Bar to assist in supply during 
famine years, (208). 

Fodder Speciahat, work being carried on by, (208). 

Green, periods of shortage, (208). 

Growing, reduction of water rate, 41,814, 41,816 
Improvement of supply, measures being taken for, (208, 209) 
Mineral constituents, enquiry into, (208), 41,630-1. 

Railway freights, concessions for transport to famine areti** 
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MILNE, D,, C.I.E., I.A.S canid. 

Anisial HrsBAiroar — contd. 

Fodder — contd. 

Reduction of fodder crops in canal irrigated area and increase 
of other crops, proposal, 41,956-8 
Research work on nutritive value of, LyaUpur Agricultural 
College, (207). 

Silage. 

Difficulties in connection with, 42,059-63. 

Operations, 41,632-8. 

Reinfoiced concrete work for, (192) 

Iinpiovemeut of breeds : 

Breeds, (204). 

Bulls, supply of, through District Boards, (206). 

Demand from cultivators for advice and provision of bulls, 
difficulty of keeping pace with, 41,628-5. 

Dhanni, operations, (205-6). 

Grantee farms, (204-5), 41,810-2, 41,960^3, 41,966-6. 

Hariana, operations, (204-5), 41,962. 

Hissar farm: 

Cultivation, system, 41,836-41. 

proposed Estension of cultivated area, 41,834-8. 

Operations of, and programme, (204-7). 

Organisation of work, (197-8). 

Policy of pieservation and improvement of indigenous breeds 
by selection, (204). 

Progress of work, 41,622. 

as Profitable concern, question of, and conditions necessary for, 
41,809, 41,943, 41,954-8, 41,983-6. 

Sahiwal or Montgomery, operations, (206), 41,962, 

Separation from Veterinary Department and attachment to 
Agricultural Department, reasons for, (197-8), 41,736-8. 
Squares, system, 41,964-6. 

Trained staff, difficulty of obtaining, 41,622. 

Interest of farmers in, means of increasing, (209). 

Surplus cattle, destruction difficulty, (208). 

CO-OPEUATION : 

Better Farming societies, (161), (221), 41,712-6, 41,718, 41,770. 

Cattle breeding and insurance societies, (206), (221), 

Credit societies, value of, (221). 

Department . 

Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors, qualifications required, (157) 
Propaganda by, agricultural training required for, 41,709. 
Relations with Agricultural Department, 41,70^9, 41.717. 

41,721-2. > > , > 

Work of, in iarani districts, 41,719-20 
Encouragement of growth of, measures taken hy Government, 
( 221 ). 

Joint farming societies might be tiied, (221). 

Purchase societies, value of, (221), 

Sale societies, value of, and scope for extension, (221) 

Value of movement, 41,711, 

Obopb ; 

Cotton : 


4 F, experience with, 41,747. 

British Cotton Growing Association farm, Khanewal, (1(60, 
161). 

Improvement of, methods advocated and particulars re opera- 
tions, a76), (177-9), (18(14), 41,823, 42,061-2 
New varieties, deterioration must be guarded against, 41,590. 
Policy re supply of varieties and research, 41,74£6. 

Reduction in yield and causes of, ((166-7). 

Damage by bi:^. 

Food of birds, ^ work being carried out, (188). 

Shooting of birds and examination or stomachs to discover 
food, (180). 
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MILNE, D., C.I.E., I.A.S contd, 

Gbops — contd 

Damage by wild animals: 

Porcupines, and steps taken against, (180). 

Prevention, proposed methods, (180). 

Diseases, question of method of dealing with, 42,053-4. 

Drugs, development of trade in, work to be carried out, re (187-8) 
Gram, 41,824, 41,827, 42,000-1. 

Improvement of existing crops. 

Cotton, see that title above. 

Date palms, (187), (210-11). 

Lines on which work ebould be carried on, (176-7). 

Potatoes, (187). 

Scope for, (176). 

Sugarcane, and proposals, (185-6), 41,825. 

'Wheats, work, particulars re, (177), (179), (184-5), 41,823. 

Work re, particulars of, (180-8), 41,82^. 

Introduction of new crops, scope for, and possibilities, (177). 

Oilseeds, acreage, etc , (214). 

Pests . 

Oontrol, measures taken, (161). 

Rat kilhng operations of Agricultural Department, (180). 
Work carried out je, particulars, (188). 

Protection . 

Ibtternal, measures taken, (190). 

no Internal measures taken and need for, (190). 

Legialation in Madras, friction caused by, (191). 

Propaganda, need for, and propoeah (190). 

Research, lines on which required, (187-8). 

Seeds, distribution of . 

through Better farming societies, possibility of, 41,876-7. 
through Farmers acting as seed merchants, and fixing of charge 
to prevent use of seeds as food, (179), 41,582-7, 41,994-7. 
Organisation for, 41,804-5. 

through Private firms, etc., question of, 41,999. 

on Sawai system impossibility as regards certain seeds, 41,998. 

■System, (177-9). 

Sugarcane: 

Cultivation methods, (186). 

Improvement, work re, and proposals, (185-6), 41,826. 

Red rot, damage done by, and work re, (187) 

Prospects, 41,826. 

Research, proposed lines of, (185-6). 

Wheat : 

Imjirovement, work re, (177), (179), (184-6), 41,823. 

New varieties, little deterioration, 41,690. 

Pusa, experience of, 41,480-1, 41,741-3. 

Cultivation ; 

Barani land, improvements during last 20 years, 41,862-5. 

Cropping intensity, work re, 41,911-3. 

Dry farming, research work in connection with, 42,001-6. 

Grantee farms, value of, 41,968-76. 

Improvemjents during last 20 years. 41,763-4. 
more Intensive study needed, (190). 

Rotation of crops, (189-90). 

Tillage systems 

Beshi plough, inefiB,ciency of, (188), 41,691-4. 

Implement for quick harrowing during wattar period, need 
for, (189), (194-5), 41,862. 
propose Improvements, (188-9). 

Inversion, question of dosirability, 41,591-4. 

Demonstbation and Peopaganda: 

Acceptance of advice by cultivators, (166). 

Agricultural Associations, (162). 

on Cultivators’ fields, and value of, but need for demoni bration 
farms in addition, (161), 41,767, 41,768, 42,091. 

c 
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MILNE, D., C.I.E., I.A.S Qontd. 

Demons TRAT ioN and PuoPAGAiroA — cotdd. 

Demand created by, staff inadequate to meet, (162). 

Demonstration plots, methods employed, (162-4). 

Demonstration farms : 

Number to be increased, (162), 42,090. 

Value oL 42,091. 

District staff, to be increased, (162). 

Grantee farms system, (160-1). 

Itinerary parties for, (161). 

Organisation, (169-60), 41,767-9. 

Success largely due to A^icultural Assistants having been mostly 
drawn from ranks of middle class farmer, (167), 41,630. 


Education : 

Agricultural : 

in Arts Colleges, drawbacks of system, (162-3). 

Demand for, 41,820. 
in High schools, (166). 

Incentives inducing lads to study, (167). 

Elhalsa College, Amritsar, (160), ^62^ 

Lyallpur College; 

Affili ation to University, value of, 41,774-6 
Admission • 

Applications and acceptances, (163-4), (164, 157), 41,777, 
41,987-8. » 

Raising of standard to intermediate stage, drawbacks 
of, 41.906-8. 

Agricultural training at, and value of, (150-6), 41,601-3, 
41,771-3, 41,781-6, 41,864 ’ ’ 

Buildings, additions, (156) 

Development of, advocated before opening of another 
college, (157), 41,519, 41,939-42, 41,987-92. 

Engineering course, 42,001-2.v. 

Eees, 41,817-9. 

Incentives inducing lands to enter (167) 

Increase in knowledge of English by decrease in period of 
agricultural training, proposal under consideration, 
(157-8^ 41,530-5 
Nature of instruction, 41,520-7. 

increased Post-graduate training at, desirable but difl&cultv, 
41,902-6 

Practical instructio-n, 42,024 

Research work at, and desirability of combining teaching 
with, 41,515-8. 

Students : 

after Careers and employment in private services 
anticipated in future, (164), (157), (168). 

Particulars re boys passed out since 1912, (168). 

Total number in different classes, etc , 41,778. 
Teachers, supply, (156) 

Veterinary teaching, (196), 41.606-7 
Post-graduate • 

Eacilities, 41,601-6, 41,607, 41,771-3, 41,779-80. 
at Pusa, development anticipated, 41,504-5 
at Shergarh, scheme, 41,603-4, 41,866-70 
Students : 

subsequent Practical training, facilities (169) 

Source of, (157). 
in Vernacular middle schools 

Particulars re, and results, (155-6), 41,609-14 
Teachers, supply of, (166), 41,511. 

Vocational schools, objection to, 41,867-8, 41,860-3 
Literacy, cultivator rendered more susceptible to new ideas, 41,724. 
^hool far^, in vernacular middle schools, number. (166). 

School gardens, in vernacular middle schools, number, (166). 
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MILNE, D., C.I.E., I.A.S contd. 

Education — contd . 

Veterinary, facilities and advantage of Veterinaiy Department being 
under Director of Agriculture, (196), 41,606-8. 

PBaTIUSBKS 

A-dulteration, legislation advocated after investigation into 
practicability, (175). 41,873^. 

Castor and otiher cakes, investigation needed, (176). 

Cow dung 

Use as fuel. 

Supply of cheap fuel by planting of more trees on waste 
lands along banks of canals and eleewhere proposed as 
means of preventing, (175-6). 

Waste from, less than generally supposed, (176), 41,681, 
41,668, 41,891. 

Use as fuel or as manure, further investigation as to advantages 
required, (176), 41,607-70. 

Effects of phospnatM, nitrate sulphate of ammonia, etc., further 
investigation needed, (175). 

Green manuring . 

Beneficial effect, (172), (175), 41,891-4 

Encouragement of, by no charge for ahiana (water rates) for 
carops grown and ploughed in as, (190), 41,59^0. 

Manure pits, 41,821-2. 

Natural manure, conservation in pits of cattle dung, village sweep- 
ings, etc., advocated by Department, (174). 

Nitrates 

Investigation needed, (176) 

Results of trials, 41,676, 41,796-8, 

Sales of, in different districts in 1926 and 1920, (175), 41,577-8. 
Phosphates and potash, tnaJa with, not very encouraging, (175), 
41,675 

Popularisation of new and improved, proposed means, (175), 1086 
Super-phosphates, question of sending student to England to study 
making of, 42,007-9a. 

Holdings, value of consolidation in improving agricultural efficiency, 
41,644a-6, 


Hydbaulio station, power scheme, 41,789-91. 

Implements 

Distribution, (196) 

Firms need to be in touch with agricultural oonditioiis and needs of 
farmers, and steps being taken in connection with, (196), 
416,041-5-6. 

Improvement, work done by Department re, (191-6), 41,600-4. 
Lending of improved implemenfe to farms for trying, (161). 
Manufacture in Indio, (194). 

Payment by instalment system, proposal, (195). 

Reapers, difficulty of little banks put up in irrigated areas, 
41,603-4. 

Indian Central Cotton Comittbbe, reasons for success of, 41, 463 

Irbigatton ■ 

Canal • 

Closures and running supplies, Advisory Oommittees for Sub- 
Division Officers would be useful, (170). 

Distribution system, and few oomplaints heard, (170). 

Lining of parts to prevent waste by seepage, (170). 
Standing wave outlet, advantages of, (170). 

Volumetric system, question of advisibility and experiments 
being made, (170), 41,566-7. 

Conservation of moisture in soils, recommendations by Agricultural 
Department for, (170), 
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MILNE, D., C.I.E., I.A.S contd. 

Ibbioation — contd. 

Department 

Co-operation with Agncnltural Department, 4^546-60. 
Zilladars, leaving certificate of Agi’icultural College required 
for direct appointment, (157), 42,098. 

Hydro-electric scheme, qneatio-n of value of, 41,980-2. 

Irrigated land, proportion of total cultivated area, 41,850-1. 

Wells : 

Progress, (167-70). 

Tube : 

Boring of, control by Agricultural Department considered 
satisfactory, 41,558-9. 

Economics of, need for study, 41,664-7. 

Group of, to be operated by one prime mover, scheme under 
consideration, 41,66(14. 

11/AN0 SYSTEM, Botai, description of, and desirabhty of substituting cash 
rent system, (189), 41,695-7, 41,828-30, 41,878-89. 

Landownehs, large, increasing interest in agriculture, (154-6), 42,108-9. 


IVIabeetzkq ; 

Charges, ('218). 

Cotton • 

Prices in Bombay, posting of, in Punjab, (221). 

Proposals of Indian Central Cotton Committee, (217, 21^. 
System and defects, and possible remedies, (216-9), (220-1), 
41,705-7, 41,806-8. 

Enquiries into, to be caiiied out, (218-9), 41,681-4, 41,690-2. 
Facilities and system, (214-21) 

Grain bins, lemforced concrete work for, (192). 

Information re market conditions, etc., should be made available 
to cultivators, etc., (221). 

Legislation for regulation of, pioposal, (217), 41,693-4. 

Lyallpur market, defects and improvement under consideration, 
^219). 

Marketing Committees, representation of cultivators on, advocated, 
(219), 41,686-9. 

Weights and Measures, Municipal Act to be amended in order to 
introduce standard weights and measures, (219). 

Wheat : 

Elevators : 

Difficulties in connection with, and further enquiry re- 
quired, (220), 41,696-7, 41,703 
must be Pitted for internal trade, 41,704. 

Poohng ^stem, question of, 41,703. 

Railway (Jompanies* attitude, <□., 698-702. 

Measures taken by Agricultural Department, (219-20). 

System and defects, (214-6). 


MxdhIiB class youths, means of making agriculture attractive to, 
a68-9). 

Ohaba Estate, value of work on, 41,977-9. 


Rbseabch : 

Central organisation with funds for co-ordination of, would be 
useful, 41,477. 

provision of Central research officers for particular subjects for 
employment in Provinces, proposal, (166), 41,475-6, 41,536. 
Continuity of work, 42,099, 

Council : 

Failure formerly, 41,484. 

Value of, and to be restartedj^41 ,484-6. 

Distribution between Pusa and Provinces, (165-6), 41,478, 41,790-6, 
42,048-9. 

Entomology, work required, (188). 
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MILNE, D., C.I.E., I.A.S. — contd. 

Hbseakoh — contd. 

Financing of 

by Cess, probable opposition te, 41,482. 

bigger Proportion of money revenue of Province ^ould be set 
apart for, 41,482. 

Sugar import duty might be earmarked for, 41,739. 

Importance of, 41,787, 41,921. 

Individual crops, breaking up of organisation and employment of 
one man on crop, 41,487. 

Lines on which required, (187-8), 41,789-94. 

Mycologist, work required, (187^). 

Organisation of, 41,^3. 

Organisation of, according to crops, question of, but financial 
difficulty, 41,464-71. 

Provincial centres, increase wiU gradually he necessary, (165), 1042-3. 
Pnsa Institute: 

Affiliation to University, would be beneficial, 42,006. 

Pesearcb should be main function of, 42,095. 

Sectional conferences at, value of, (165), 41,471. 

Value of, and expansion desirable, (165). 

Sectional conferences, desirability of, (166), 41,471-4, 

Staff: 

Agricultural qualifications given preference, (167), 

Temporary, cfrawing on corps of experts piovided for Imperial 
purposes, scheme might be useful, 42,04^. 


Soros . 

“ Bara ” reclamation, experiments and operations, (173-4), 41,671-3, 
41,796, 42,011. 

Deficiency in humus, (171). 

Erosion of surface soil by rain water, &o., prevention methods, (174). 
Nature of, (171, 172-3), 41,800-3. 

Nitrification, work re, (172-3). 

Survey, certain work being done but need for, on compreliensive 
scale, (170-1), 41,568-70. 

Tempera^res, statement of, (172). 
iWaterlogging, cases of, and steps taken, (174). 

"Waterlogging and salinity, problem of, and expenditure ou lining 
canals will have to be considered, 41,651-3. 

Statistics : 

of Areas under cultivation and crops, sufficiently accurate, (221). 
Forecasts of areas and yields, crops for which published, (222). 
Forecasts of yields : 

Collection system, (222), 42,089. 

Crop cutting experiments, value of, (223). 

Motor harvester, value in connection with, (223). 

Inland Trade Return^ restarting of publication advocated, (226). 
Land tenure, &c., dealt with by Ilevenue Department, (223). 
of Live stock and implements, collected by Director of Land Records, 
(223). 

Rainfall, more information desirable for public, (223). 

Tables showing selected crops with which experiments will be made 
during the fcharif and rabi seasons by the Agricultural and 
Revenue Departments, (224, 226). 

Tea, (222). 

Yields, crops for which published, (222). 

SxraAR iNDUSiaT: 

Establishment of modern factories, under consideration, (186), 
41,749. 

Qur boiling, (186). 

Import duty, earmarking of, for research would be approved, 41,739 
Organisation on lines of Indian Central Ooetton Committee might be 
possible, 41,469-70. 
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Veterinary ; 

Assistants : 

Extra Veterinary Assistants, 41,619-20. 

Qualifications required, (201). 

Training^ (201-2), 41,618. 

Oivil Veterinaiy Department; 

Development programme, (166). 

Diagram showing links between various ofl&cers and staff of 
Veterinary Department, etc., (288). 

Objections to separation from charge of Director of Agriculture, 
(196-7), 41,609-13, 41,730-6, 41,831-3, 42,080-8, 42,111. 

Staff and organisation, (201). 

Conferences of officers in various provinces desirable, (204), 

Contagious Diseases . 

Collaboration between agricultural and veterinary staff, im- 
portance of, (197). 

Legislation, must be called for by agricultural community if to 
work smoothly and well, (202). 

Obstacles in way of dealing with, (202). 

Propaganda advocated ramer than legislation, (202). 

Reporting of : 

Measures taken re, (202). 

Rewards to be given to pativaris for prompt notification, 

( 202 ). 

Development programme, (199-201), 41,616-7. 

Dispensaries : 

Assistants in charge of, salaries, (199), 41,734. 

Control of, system of, and relationship of District Boai’ds and 
Veterinary Depai-tment, (198-9), 41,614-7, 41,868-71. 
Development programme, (199-201), 41,616-7. 
more Funds might be allotted to, by District Boards, 1379, 
41,871. 

Number of, and work done, statistics, 1921-22 to 1926-26. (199). 
Touring, not very satisfactory, and system abandoned, (202). 
Tourmg by men in charge of, occasionally, (202). 

Preventive inoculation : 
no Fee charged, (203). 

Ignorance the chief obstacle, (203). 

Research : 

Advantages of Department being under charge of Director of 
Agriculture from point of view of, (196-7). 

Anti-rabic treatment of dogs, (203). 

Camels, surra disease, work of Mr. Cross re, (203). 

Facilities, scope for increase, (203). 

Foot-and-mouth disease, (203). 
proposed Lines of, (203). 

Muktesar Institute: 

provision of Officers by, for employment in provinces under 
control of Local Government would he approved, (204), 
41,621-2. 

Strengthening of, would not be objected to, (204). 

Provincial Institution, extension advocated, (203^). 

Sohawa Laboratory, to be placed under Principal of Punjab 
Veterinary College, (203). 

Serum: 

Effectiveness of, likely to be increased as result of propaganda, 
(203). 

Money provided for, 1921-22 to 1926-26, (203). 

Shortage, no complaints, (202). 

Staff- 

Development programme, (201). 

Subordinate, training of, (196). 

Veterinary Adviser to Government of India, api>ointment question, 
(204), 41,611-2. 

Wei/RArb op RtnoAjj PopuijAtion : 

Health conditions, improvement, popular lectures on public health 
and other methods of propaganda advocated, (214). 
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MILNE, D., C.I.E., I.A.S.— pontd. 

WbIiTAKB OB BURAli POPULATION — COIvid. 

Propaganda in form of lectures, lantern views, cinema films, useful, 

( 221 ). 

Standard of living, increase, 41,766. 

'Work by Board of Economics, (221). 

MITHCELL, K. G., A.M.I.C.E., Secretary, Communications Board. 

(603-6), 43,93743,986. 

Adsonistkation : 

Communications Board, composition and functions, etc., 43,957-60, 
43,972^. 

Motor transport for agricultural produce, little scope for, 43,943-4. 
Beads : 

Class II, amount granted to local authorities in connection with, 
in current year, 43,947. 

Classification of, and policy re, 43,947-66. 

Experiments, question of organisation of, 43,981. 

Fruit, potatoes and other crop^ production handicapped by 
bad and expensive transport, 43,938. 

Improvement, need for, and for experimental work, (603), (504). 
Metalled : 

Grants-in-aid to District Boards improvement as result, 
(603). 

Programme, (60^. 

Sholapur, raising of loan to meet expenditure on improvements, 
43,9834. 

ToUs; 

on Boat bridges and femes, 43,964. 

Institution of, as means of developing roads, never seriously 
considered, 43,966-8. 

on Bawalpindi-Murree road only, 43,964-6, 43,985-6. 
Unmetalled district roads, importance of, and steps taken by 
Oommnnication Boards for encouragement, (503-4^. 

Village : 

Improvement, grants-in-aid by Communications Board to 
District Boards, and progress of work, (604), 43,961. 
Improvement by villagers combining, question of, 43,969-70. 
Panchayats, power to raise funds for, but power not exer- 
cised, 43,9^, 43,976-9. 

Track or half-track vemeles, question of scope for, 43,945-6. 
Tramways, opening for, very limited, 43,941-2. 

Distbiot Boabds : 

Expenditure on roads, increased, 43^76. 

Bepresentation on Communications Board, 43,974. 

Marketing : 

Communication facilities unsatisfactory, (606). 

Defects of system and improvements suggested, (604-6). 

Grain: 

Damage by rats, and possible remedies, (606). 

Elevators, advantages, (506). 

Insanitary conditions m market towns prevent efi&ciency in the 
market, (505). 

Nili Bar Colony, facilities, (604). 

System of, through village hama, unsatisfactory, (606). 

MOHAMMAD AFZAL HUSSAIN, I.A.S., Entomologist to Punjab Govern- 
ment; (866-866), 46,66746,765. 

Publications and work of, 46,733-6. 

Training and past experience, 46,669, 

Administration : 

Meteorological Department, proposals for improvement in service, 
(862). 

Postal facilities, free carnage of letters to Agricultural Deport- 
ment advocated, (862). 
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MOHAMMAD AFZAL HUSSAIN, \.A.S.—contd. 

ADMuasTUATioN — confd. 

Railway . 

Exhibition trams, proposal, (862). 

Freight rates, concessions for imports and carriage of manures, 
fertilizers, seeds, implements and machinery, advocated, (862) 
Steamship companies, concession for imports and carriage of 
manure, fertilizers, seeds, implements and machinery advocated, 
(862). 

Telegraphs 

Information regaiding appearance of pests and diseases should 
be sent free of charge, (862). 

Market news should be supplied at low rates, (862). 

Wireless . 

Market news should he supplied at low rates, (862). 

Research on, by Agricultural Department, criticism, 46,738. 

AaKroui.TUHAL Despabtmbnt, slow progress and reasons, (866-7). 
46,738-66. 

AGBicui.'nmAi. Inpustbibs . 

Bee keeping, prospects of, and proposals for Glovernment investi- 
gation and encouragement, (8^), 46,677-82. 

Lac culture: 

Development, proposals for, and obstacles, (866). 

Position at present, (866). 

Separate officer for, instead of being under EntomologisL desir- 
able, 46,769-61. 

Sericulture : 

Encouragement, proposals for, (866). 

Present position. (^4-5). 

Separate officer for, instead of being under Entomologist desir- 
able, 46,767^1. 

CapitaiiIsis, no enconragement desirable and profiteers must be kept 
out, (866). 

Qaops : 

Damage by wild animals, recommendations re, (863). 

Pests • 

Amsacta (moth), entomological work re, and need for 
more funds, (860), 46,683, 46,684, 46,690, 46,705-12. 

Cotton Bollworm, entomological work, 46,683, 46,685-9, 46,731-3. 
Rats, destruction work, of Entomological section, (860), 46,683, 
46,684-6, 46,709-10. > v . 

Protection . 

against External infection. ; 

Legislation adeq.uate but carrying out of, not efficient. 

(863-4). ’ 

by Overland routes, safeguards incomplete and careful legis- 
lation required, (864). 
regular Quarantine Service, prcroosal, (864) 

Study of life histones of pests likely to be introduced advo- 
cated, (864). 

against Internal infection, safeguard against spread of pests 
and diseases needed, (864), 46,676. 

Co-oPBasnoN : 

Jointf farming sooieties, benefits to be derived from, (866). 

“^prcvement schemes, compulsion on minority advocated, 

(866), ’ 

Rat extermination societies, pest control and spraying sooieties and 
anti-disease societies, would be useful, (866). 

Dbaconstsaxioit . 

poison bait, particulars re, and success, 

(860). 

Lee of light traps against Amsacfa and success of, (860). 
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MOHAMMAD AFZAL HUSSAIN, l.A.S 

Edttoation 

Adult, proposals, (869-60;. 

Agricultural : 

CoUegee : 

Admission, preference given to those possessing land, (859;. 
Entomolo^, instruction in, 46,667-71. 

Excessive number in India, and proposal amalgamation, 
(869), 46,609-701. 

Lyallpnr, admission standard shortly to be raised from 
matriculation to intermediate, (859). 

Staff: 

Uecommendationa re, (869). 

Research should not interfere with teaching work, 
(869). 

Students, after careers, (869;. 

Incentive to taking up, (869). 

Nature Study, value of, but need for com^tent teachers, (859). 
School farms connected with rural Middle Schools, use of, as 
demonstration centres for adults, but not for hoys, (869). 

School plots very useful for hoys over 10, (869). 

Science, standard, 46,712. 

FERTILISEaS . 

Cowdung, means of preventing use as fuel, (863). 

Green manuring, problem owing to increase of white ant attack 
as result of, and need for investigation, (862-3). 

Natural, oil cakes and oil seeds, question of export should be 
investigated, (863). 

Indian Obnteai Cotton Committbe, ffuancing of entomological work on 
pink hollworm by, 46,685-8, 46,732. 

Rbssahoh 

Central organisation, scheme for, (861-2). 

Continuity^ want of, (856). 

Co-ordinating agency : 

on Lines of Indian Central Cotton. Committee proposed, (860). 
Need for, (860). r r- , v / 

Co-ordination ; 

between Central and provincial staff • 
proposed Means, (861), (861-2). 

Want of, (856). 

between Experts of same institution, want of, (866), 46,742-6. 
between Officers on District work and Research officers, want of, 
(856). 

Crop improvement . 

Central organisation advocated, (861). 

Classes of, (861). 

Definite pohcy, absence of, (866), 46,738-41. 

Entomological . 

Continuity of work, 46,736-7. 

proposed Functions of (Central Government, (862). 

Lines on which required, (868). 

Monthly exchange of reports between Pusa and Lyallpur, 
(856), 46,747-60. 

Planning of work, and question of desirability of over-riding 
authority, 4)6,691-2. 

Financinig . 

Development Fund, scheme for, (868), 46,672-6. 
present System defective, (868), 46,673. 

Organisation by crops, desirable, 48,666-6. 

Private enterprise, proposal for encouragement, (868). 

Pusa Institute ■ 

Development as post-graduate training institution would be 
approved, 46,728-80. 

Period of service at, for provincial officers, advantageous, 
46,716. 
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MOHAMMAD AFZAL HUSSAIN, I.A.S.— contd. 

Rebbaech — contd . 

Pusa Institute — coiitd. 

Post-graduate students, qualifications on starting work, 
46,719-20. 

Quality of work, and deterioration in, 46,718, 46,723-7. 
Sectional meeting of entomologists, 46,702-4, 46,71^. 

Staff: 

Increase advocated, (861). 

Interchange with provinces, question of, 46,717. 
Qualificatione required, (861). 

Research atmosphere, absence of, in institutions, (867), 46,762^. 
Scholarships and grants for, proposal, (868). 

Staff : 

Administrative work, defect of organisation, and need for 
separation of work, (856-7), 46,751-6. 

Inadequacy of, (866). 

Indianisation advocated, (867). 

Training. 46,764-5. 

in Europe or America for higher training, desirable, 
46,660-4. 

Foreign, facilities advocated, (858). 
in Universities, proposal for encouragement, (857-8), 46,693-8. 
Ruhal ComnnnTY Boaed, work of, (860). 

WELF.4K0 OE Rtjbaii PopxjiiA'TioN, proposed means for inducing improve- 
ment of health conditions, (865). 

Moneylenders, see under Agricultural Indebtedness, 

Mortgages, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

MUHAMMED NAWAZ KHAN, Sardar, I.A.R.O., M.L.A.: (103), 40,866- 
40,910. * 

AqarouiiTTDBAL Indbbtednbss : 

Application of Usurious Loans Act should be enforced, (103). 
CausM of, (103). ’ ^ ^ 

Cfredit, souroes of, (103). 

Measures should be taken to restrict or control credit of cultivators. 

(103). ’ 

Moneylenders, attempt to abolish debts to, by advancing money 
to tenants, but failure, 40,868-73. 

Reasons preventing repayment, (103). 

Aobioui/euhai, SmviCEs, inadequacy, 40,888. 

Animal Husbandry • 

Improvement of breeds : 

should be devoted to, as to horse-breeding, 

40jOo7. 

Personal measures re, 40,879-84. 

Sheep breeding, experience, 40,883-4. 

Oi^ Justice, administration, greater recruitment from agriculturists 
desirable, (103), 40,867-60. 

Qrops : 

Seeds, new varieties, conservatism of tenants and need for demon- 
stration, 40,874. 

'Wheat, Punjab 11, experience of, 40,876-8. 

Education, Primary : 

^40 8^5''^ difficulty owing to work required from children. 
Condition, 40,892-3. 

Fruit growing, good water supply required, 40,906-7. 

Holdings : 

Consohdation : 

^mpulsory, advocated, (108), 40,902-6. 

Obstacles in way of, (103). 

Legislation considered necessary, (103). 
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MUHAMMED NAWAZ KHAN, Sardar, I.A.R.O., lAX.^.—contd. 
Implements, Baja plough, experience of, 40,898. 

Laneholdees * 

Interest in agriculture • 

Dependence on point of view of Deputy-Oommissioner, 40,886. 
Difficulties in way of, political organisations, 40,886. 
most Landlords do not collect all cesses to which entitled, 40,891. 
Vetebinart Serviob, value of, 40,889. 

Muktesar institute, see under Research under Veterinary. 

MYLES, W, H., M.A., Professor of Economics, Punjab University, and 
Honorary Secretary, l^ard of Ecoonomic InQ[uiry , (OQS-VOO), 45,437- 
46,622. 

Boaed op Economic iNQnmT. 

Attachment to University or to Ly allpur College as Department 
of Rural Economics, not advocated, ^,491-8, 46,616-6, 46,521. 
Constitution, (698). 

Financing of, (6^-6), 45,482-3, 45,522. 

Grants and expenditure of, 1920-21 to 1926-27, (699). 

History of, (893-5). 

Income and expenditure, in 1^5-26, of Rural Section, (700). 
Initiation of research, ^^,442. 

Inquiries : 

into Economics of cattle breeding, etc., might be possible, 
46,605-6 

Family budgets, difficulty of obtaining information and steps 
taken for, 46,496-9. 

Procedure adopted in conduct of (696). 

Results of work, availability of, 46,447-8 
Investigators : 

Employment for one year normally, 46,461-4. 

Permanent, desirability of, but financial difficulty, etc., (696-7), 
46,439, 46,468-72, 46,517-21 

Untrained, practice and drawbacks of, (696-7), (697), 46,484-9, 
Official body, change to non-official, and advantage of, (694-6), 
46,443-4, 46,479-80, 46,618-4. 

Organised scheme of research, need for, (696). 

Publications of, (698-9) 

Exchange wiiJi foreign countries, would be advantageous, 
46,449-60. 

Reorganisation, need for, and proposals, (696-8). 

Secretary : 

Assistant, reorganisation of position needed, (697) 

FulJ-time, question of, (697), 46,465-7. 

Size of Board and usefulness of, 46,467-60. 

Urban section, no work being done by, and combination with rural 
section proposed, (694), 45,446-6. 

"Work, appreciation by non-officials, politicians, etc., 46,481. 

Staxistios, crop estimates and censuses of production, collection, quos 
tion of Revenue or Agricultural Department as agency for, 45,600-3. 

Univbrsitt 

Agricultural Economic course, 46,404-5. 

Economic school and library, 45,461-6, 46,473-8, 46,507-12 

NARAINDRA NATH SAHEB, Raja, M.L.C.; (674-676), 44,520-44,608. 

Lotting of land on "baini system, and effect of tenants turning from 
arable to pastoral activities, 44,642-51. 

Management of land of, 44,600-1. 

AoBiauLTxraAL Indbbtbdjtess 
Alienation of Land Act • 

Effects of, (574), 44,676. 

Enquiry into subject required, (676). 
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MOHAMMAD AFZAL HUSSAIN, I.A.S.— cowM. 

Heseab-ch — cojitd. 

Pusa Institute — coiitd. 

Post-graduate students, qualifications on starting work, 
46,719-20. 

Quality of work, and deterioration in, 46,718, 46,723-7. 
Sectional meeting of entomologists, 46,702-4, 46,713-4. 

Staff: 

Increase advocated, (861). 

Intercliange with provinces, question of, 46,717. 
Qualifications required, (861). 

Researoh atmosphere, absence of, in institutions, (867), 46,762-8. 
Scholarships and grants for, proposal, (858). 

Staff : 

Administrative work, defect of organisation, and need for 
separation of work, (856-7), 40,761-6. 

Inadequacy of, (866). 

Indianiaation advocated, (857). 

Training • 46,764-5. 

in Euiope or America for higher training, desirable, 
46,660-4. 

Foreign, facilities advocated, (868). 
in Universities, proposal for encouragement, (867-8), 46,693-8. 
RtJKAii ComrirNiTT Boaud, work of, (860). 

'W’ELBABiE or RtjbaI/ Poptjla'Eion, proposed means for inducing improve- 
ment O'f health conditions, (865). 

Moneylenders, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Mortgages, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

MUHAMMED NAWAZ KHAN, Sardar, I.A.R.O,, M.L.A.t (103), 40,856- 
40,910. 

AGRrorriiTUKAii Indebtedness : 

Application of Usurious Loans Act should be enforced, (103). 
Causes of, (103). 

Credit, sources of, (103). 

Measures should be taken to restrict or control credit of cultivators, 
(103). 

Moneylenders, attempt to abolish debts to, by advancing money 
to tenants, but failure, 40,868-73. 

Reasons preventing repayment, (103). 

AcHttoui/TDRAi, SsavioBS, inadequacy, 40,888. 

Animal Husbandry 

Improvement of breeds ; 

same Attention should be devoted to, ae to horse-breeding, 
40,887. 

Personal measures re, 40,879-84. 

Sheep breeding, experience, 40,883-4. 

Civil Justice, administration, greater recruitment from agriculturists 
desirable, (103), 40,867-60. 

Obops . 

Seeds, new varieties, conservatism of tenants and need for demon- 
stration, 40,874. 

■Wheat, Punjab 11, experience of, 40,876-8. 

Education, Pbimart, 

Compulsory, difficulty owing to work required from children, 
40,894-6. 

Condition, 40,892-8. 

Fruit growing, good water supply required, 40,906-7. 

Holdinqs ; 

Consolidation ; 

Compulsorjr, advocated, (103), 40,902-6. 

Obstacles in way of, (103) 

Legislation considered necessary, (103). 
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MUHAMMED NAWAZ KHAN, Sardar, i.A.R.O., M.L.A.— 

Implements, Raja fplough, experience of, 40,898. 

Landholders . 

Interest in agriculture 

Dependence on point of view of Deputy-Oommissioner, 40,885. 
Dimculties in way of, political organisation, 40,885. 
most Landlords do not coUect all cesses to wMcn entitled, 40,891. 
Vbtbbinart SHRTnoB, value of, 40,889. 

Muktesar Institute, see under Researcli under Veterinary. 

MYLES, W. H., M.A., Professor of Economics, Punjab University, and 
Honorary Secretary, Board of Ecoonomic Inquiry : (693-700), 46,437- 
46,622. 

Board op Eoonomio Inquirt. 

Attachment to University or to Lyallpur College as Department 
of Rural Economics, not advocated, 46,491-3, 46,615-6, 4^5,521. 
Constitution, (698). 

Einancing of, (696-6), 45,482-3, 46,522. 

Grants and expenditure of, 1920-21 to 1926-27, (699). 

History of, (693-6). 

Income and expenditure, in 1925-26, of Rural Section, (700). 
Initiation of research, -^,442. 

Inquiries ; 

into Economics of cattle breeding, etc., might he possible, 
45,606-6. 

Family budgets, difficulty of obtaining information and steps 
taken for, 46,496-9. 

Procedure adopted in conduct of (696). 

Results of work, availability of, 46,447-8. 

Investigators : 

Employment for one year normally, 46,461-4, 

Permanent, desirability of, bnt financial difficulty, etc., (696-7), 
46,439, 45,468-72, 45,517-21. 

Untrain^, practice and drawbacks of, (696-7), (697), 46,484-9. 
Official body, change to non-official, and advantage of, (694-6), 
46,448-4, 45,479-80, 46,613-4. 

Organised scheme of research, need for, (696). 

Pnblicationa of, (698-9). 

Exchange with foreign countries, would be advantageous, 
46,449-60. 

Reorganisatiou, need for, and proposals, (696-8) 

Secretary : 

Assistant, reorganisation of position needed, (697). 

Full-time, question of, (697), 46,465-7 
Size of Board and usefulness of, 46,467-60 

Urban section, no work being done by, and combination with rural 
section proposed, (694), 45,44^, 

Work, appreciation by non-officials, politicians, etc., 46,481. 

Statistics, crop estimates and censuses of production, colleotion, ques 
tion of Revenue or Agricultural Department as agency for, 46,600-3. 

U nive rsity . 

Agricultural Economic course, 46,404-5. 

Economic school and library, 46,461-6, 45,473-8, 45,507-12. 

NARAINDRA NATH SAHEB, Raja, M.L.C.; (674-676), 44,620-44,603. 

Letting of land on tatai system, and effect of tenants turning from 
arable to pastoral activities, 44,642-61 
Management of land of, 44,600-1 

Agrioultural Indebtedness 
Alienation of Land Act . 

Effects of, (574), 44,576. 

Enquiry into subject required, (576). 
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Public Health — contd. 

Diseases — cvntil. 

Malaria — contd. 

Irrigation not a factor, but rather beneficial, except in cases of 
waterlogging, Forster 44,066, 44,089-90, 4^240-1. 

Quinine . 

Distribution method, Forster (619). 

Price, reduction desirable, Forster 44,028. 

Production should be in hands of Government of India, 
Foister 44,030-5, 44,091-4. 

Prophylactic, disapproved, Forster 44,202-6. 

Supply inadequate, Forster 44,036. 

Plague : 

Off-season measures, Forster (616). 

Statistics re, and impossibility of materially affecting death 
rate by rural hospital organisation, Forster (619). 

Reporting agency • 

Defects of present system and need for improvement, Forster 
(516-6). 

Village schoolmasters as, proposal, Forster (616), 44,117-9. 
Relapsing fever, itinerating medical officer preferable to rural 
hospital organisation, Forster (619). 

Suppression, agencies necessary for, Forster (615). 

Dispensahies * 

must be put uuderi Department of Public Health Brayne (75). 
Travelling, should be under District Medical Officer of Health, 
Forster (519). 

Distbict Boabds : 

Expenditure on, fixing of amount by Government, proposal, Forstei 
(512), 43,996-7. 

Imposition of extra rate by Goyernment, proposal, Forster (612-3), 
44,103-4 

Neglect by, Forster (611-2), 43,996-4001, 44,155-61 
special Rate, proposal, Forster 44,195-6. 

Drainage of soils of more importance than rural water supply, Forster 
44,022, 44,133, 44,224. 

petty Hospitals an rural areas, objections to system and abandonment 
advocated, Forster (518-9), 44,003-16, 44,183-7 
Hygiene Institute, sanctioned formerly but scheme in abeyance, Forster 
44,018 

Infantile mortality rate, Forster 44,116-6. 

special Instruction in jails not considered necessary, Forster 44,038-42. 
Latrines desirable in villages above certain population, Forster 
44,216-20. 

Leguslation 

Consolidating Act, need for, and proposed lines of, Forster (614), 
44,002, 44,111-4 

Conso'lidation, Government of India attitude, Forster 44,197-9. 
Principle of, and inefficiency of system, Forster (514), (616). 
for Storage of farmyard manure at a fixed distance from homes 
and village sites, advocated, Sampuran Singh (799). 

Low standard of health in districts with waterlogging and blocking of 
drains, Forster 44,133. 

ordinary Manure and night soil, effect on health, Forster 44,045-50, 
44,146. * j > 

Maternity and infant welfare work in villages, development axivocated, 
Brayne (76). 

Medical College, Forster 44,020. 

Medical Officer of Health and assistant for each district advocated 
Forster 44,057-8, 44,063-5. 

Medical practitioners, subsidy system, and proposed change in Forster 
(617-S-9), 4^120-3, 44,162-73, 44,179-80, 44,183-7. 

Ministry of' Health, onus on, of deciding for or against remedial action 
and of compelling local Sanitary Authority to take action, proposal, 
Forster (615). 
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• Public Health — contd. 

Moktamty 

Caused hy epidemics, not by diet, Forster 44,182. 

High rate ofj Forster 44,232-7. 

Organisation, Forster (613-4). 

Patent medicines, no control of sale, except those such as opium and 
cocaine, Forster 44,128-9. 

Permanent preventive organisation for rural circles, non-carr 3 T.ng out 
of schemes, Forster (512), 44,102-4. 

Quack doctors, no control possible, Forster 44,126-7. 

Reorganisation scheme, position re, Forster 44,106-6. 

RfUral Sanitary Board, fimctions and constitution, etc., Forster 
44,097-101. 

Sanixaut Inspbctobs . 

Employment of one, per district, advocated, Forster (619), 44,068-63. 

Salary, Forster 44,061. 

proposed Training, Forster 44,060. 

Sanitation, drainage conditions, satisfactory, Forster 44,026-7. 
new Superior Service, no knowledge of, Forster 44,067-8, 

WATBa SUPPLY. 

Canal water, means of dealing with, Forster 44,023-4 
Effect of infiltration of salt, Pind Badan i^an. Wilson (810) 
in Rural districts, shortage in some parts, out not an urgent 
question on the whole, Forster 44,022. 

■Wheat-eating, question of resistance to disease, Forster 44,227-8. 

Pusa Institute, see under Research. 


QUIRKE, T. F., Chief Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department* (137- 
139), 41,284-41,434. 

AmMAT. HuSBANDnT . 

BuU^ supply of. 

Brahmani bulls, problem of, 41,384-8 

to District Boards through Veterinary Department, 41,348-62, 
41,390. 

Inspection of progeny, 41,389. 

Camels,^ surra in, research work re, and need for, 41,422-6. 
Castration of bullB 

Hindu opposition decreasing with introduction of Italian 
method, 41,290. 

Policy and prospects, 41,288-306, 41,378-88. 

Cattle breeding: 

Control by Veterinary Department, approval of, 41,816-8, 
41,392-4. 

Definite contribution desired from District Boards supplemented 
by Government grants, 41,432-4. 

District Boards’ interest in, 41,391 
Obstacles, 41,406-6. 

Organisation of present ti acts, proposal, 41,408-18. 

Central Cattle Bureau, advantages anticipated, 41,331-2. 

Hissar farm, question of increase of irrigated area, 41,369-73 
Horses, surra in, need for research work, 41,425 
Sheep, mortality among, need for research, 41,421 
Veterwahy : 


Assistants, 'advantage of recruitment of suboidinates from 
zamindar class, (137). 

Cattle fairs, increase in, and difllculty caused by, (138), 41,342-4, 
41,406. 

Civil Veteriuaiy Department 

Control by Director of Agriculture, objection to, (137). 
Organisation and staff, 41,822-8. 

Relationship with District Boards, 41,426-34. 

Staff, insufficient, 41,333 
Contagious diseases . 

Assistance of co-operative societies hoped for, (138). 

Indigenous cattle more immune from, 41,820-1. 

Introduetion from beyond the borders, 41,363. 
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KE, T, F. — conid. 
n rwitTN -ATt-g — contd. 

Contagions diseases — conid. 

Legislation, proposal, (138), 41,352, 41,396-403. 

Notification of certain, 41,403. 

Obstacles in dealing with, (138), 41,306-8, 41,397-404. 

Prevalence of, 41,318-9. 

Reporting of, (138), 41,337-8. 

Rinderpest, legislation, proposal, (188). 

Dispensaries : 

Control by Provincial anthonty, system of, (137). 

Development of facilities, sclieme (137) 

Expansion fairly adequate, (137). 

Fixed, advantage of, over tonring, 41,419-20. 

Public appreciation of work of, increasing, (137) 

Relationsnip of Provincial Gcovernment and District Boards, 

(137) , 41,329-30, 41,428-31. 

Staff, importance of (137). 

Touring, abandoned as expensive and iinsuited to local con- 
ditions, (138) 

Officer mth Government of India, appointment advocated and 
advantages anticipated, (138). 

Preventive inoculation : 

Holding of lambardars and zaildars responsible for, proposal, 

(138) . 

Obstacles in way of, (138). 

Simultaneous method, risks in connection with, and results in 
other provinces awaited, 41,309-14. 

Private practice, little scope for, 41,836. 

Propaganda work by co-operative societies, 41,339-41. 

Research 41,845-7. 

further Facilities desirable, (138). 

S reposed Lines of, 41,421-5 

[uktesar Institute, special investigation should be conducted 
by officers of, as far as possible, (138). 

Provincial Institutions, advocated in addition to Imperial 
Institution, (138). 

Serum, supply sufficient if adequate funds available, (138), 
41,374-7. 

vays, see under Administration. 

uts, prejudice against taking up agriculture weakening, Darling 44,722. 
imption of Mortgages Act, see under Agricultural indebtedness, 
arch: 

A-gricultural meteorology, attention needed, Wilsdon (408). 

All-India Oantral Board of Agricnlture with committees for different 
cropSj opinion re proposal, Lander 46,133-6 
All-India R.esearch Oommittee, proposal, Lai Ohand 40,978-89, 40,991 
A.pp]icative work, organisation on provincial basis, necessary Wzlsdon 

Bacterial flora and protozoal fauna, opportunity for, with opening np 
of ihs Nili Bar, Troughi (848). 

Central, appointments, recommendation re pay and training, Lander 
46,991-2. 

Oent^t, 0ROiinsATro!r : 

with Funds for co-ordination of, would be useful, Milne 41,477. 
for Fundamental research, danger of theory, Wilsdon (407), 
of Problems of All-India importance advocated, Brownlie (708), 
(7U), 45,674; Lander (749), 45,979. 

Scheme for, Mohammad Afzal Sussatn (861-2). 

Gbntbaii and PcOVINCUi. 

Disbribntion between, proposal, Tovmsend 46,167-8; Troughi (846), 
(847), 46,640-9, Mohammad Afzal Sussain (861). 

Organisation, scheme for. Lander 46,136-47, 46,169-60. 
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Research — eontd. 

Central research officers for particular subjects for employment in 
Provinces, proposal, Milne (166), 41,476-6, 41,536. 

Continuity of work, Milne 42,099. 

Want of, Mohammad Afzal Sussain (866). 

Co-OBDINATION : 

Board on lines of Department of Scientific and Industrial Hesearoh, 
scheme for, Wilsdon (409), 43,370-1, 43,398, 4^602-6. 

Committees on lines of Indian Central Cotton Committee advocated, 
Toionsend (665); Mohammad Afzal Sussain (860). 
between Experts of same institution, want of, Mohammad Afzal 
Sussain (856), 46,742-6. 

Inadequacy of, Townsend (665), 46,140-2, 46,163-4. 
proposed Ideaiis, Mohammad Afzal Sussain (861), (861-2). 

Need for, Lai Ghand (106); Troughi (846); Mohammad AjzaZ Sussain 
(860). 

Want of, Mohammad Afzal Sussain (856). 

OoUNOIIi 

Eailure formerly, Milne 41,484. 

Value of, and to be restarted, Milne 41,484-6. 

Definite policy, absence of, Mohammad Afzal Sussain (866), 46,738-41. 
on Demonstration farms and by individual farmers, proposal for, Wilson 
(803), 46,479-80. 

Discontinuity, danger of, with removal of any particular officer and 
need for definite policy, Lander 46,068-76. 

Distribution between Pusa and Pro^vinees, Milne (166-6), 41,478, 41,790-6, 
42,048-9 

Division into branches, proposal, Biayne (61). 

Economic Botanist needed, Cole (486), 43,^9, 43,854-6. 

Engineering questions, see under Engineering Section under Agricultural 
Department. 

EisrroMonooioAi. : 

Amsacta (moth), and need for more funds, Mohammad ifzal 
Swsain 46,683, 46,684, 46,690, 46,706-12 
Continuity of work, Mohammad Afzal Sussain 46,736-7. 

Cotton, pink boUworm, Mohammad Afzal Sussain 46,683, 46,685-9, 
46,731-3. 

proposed Functions of Central Government, Mohammad Afzal 
Sussain (862). 

Lines on which required, Mohammad Afzal Sussain (858) 

Monthly exchange of reports between Pusa and Lyallpur, Mohammad 
Afzal Sussain (856), 46,747-50 

Planning of work, and question of desirability of over-riding 
authority, Mohammad Afzal Sussain 46,691-2. 

Rat destruction, Mohammad Afzal Sussain 46,683, 46,684-5, 

46,709-10. 

Work required, Milne (188). 

Experimental Farms, inadequacy of number. Darling (602-3). 

Fxdd experiments on selected estates under provincial experts, proposal, 
Cole (486). 

Financing of • 

by Contributions from Provinces and Government of India, not by 
cess or export duty, advocated, Lai Ghand 40,985-9 
Development Fund, scheme for, Mohammad Afzal Sussain (868), 
46,672-5 

by Means of cess, probable opposition to, Milne 41,482. 
bigger Propoo.’tion of money revenue of Province should be set apart 
for, Milne 41,482. 

Sugar import duty might be earmarked for, Milne 41,739. 
present System defective, Mohammad Afzal Sussain (858), 46,673. 
Fundamental and applied, Trought (845-6), 46,640-5. 

Government physical laboratory, proposal, Wilsdon (409), 43,427-8. 
Importance of, Milne 41,787, 41,y2l; Darling (687). 

Individual ciops, breaking up of organisation and employment of one 
man on crop, Milne 41,487. 

new Institutions, recommendation re situations of. Lander 46,083 
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R esearch — co ntd. 

Irrigation, see that title. 

Lines on ■srhitih. required, Brayne (61); Milne (187-8), 41,789-94, '[yzlsdun 
(408); Gole (484), Townsend (666); Lander (747-8), 45,897-9; Wilson 
(804) . 

Mycology work required, Milne (187-8). 

Nutbihon : 

dose touch with Dr. Warth, Lander 46,060-1. 

Danger of discontinuance of work, Lander 46,071-3. 

Department, need for, in India and proposals, Lander (747), 

45 931-6. » K j, 

Facilities not adequate, Zander 46,064-6. 

Mineral contents of wheats grown on difEerent tsrpea of land. 
Lander 46,111. 

Same methods desirable in dijSerent countries. Lander 46,063. 
School of, scheme. Zander 46,048-61. 

IT S.A. facilities, Lander 46,l8l-8. 

Work being carried out at present. Lander 47,059-66. 

OnGANisAonoN or . Milne 41,483. 
by Crops : 

Desirable, Mohammad Afzal Hussain 46,666-6. 

Proposal, Barling (683), 44,607-8. 

Question of, but financial difBculty, Milne 41,464-71. 
from Point of view of type of holding, Barhng 44,608-9. 

Private _ enterprise, proposal for encouragement, Mohammad Afzal 
Hussain (868). 

PaovmoiAi/ : 

Codification advocated, Lai Ghand, 49,990-1. 

Encouragement desirable, WUsdon 43,605. 

Institutes : _ 

Financing and administration of, by Research Board, scheme, 
Tr ought (847). 

Organisation and staff required for, Thought (847). 

Scheme for, Lander 46,993-7. 

most Suitable centres for, Trought (846-7). 

TVpe and extent of builmngs required, Trought (848). 
Provincial centres, increase will gradually be necessary, Milne (166), 
1042-3. 

PUSA IXSXITUXE . 

Affiliation to University, would be beneficial, Milne 42,096, Wilsdon 
43,402. 

Development as postgraduate training institution . 

Anticipated, Milne 41,504-5. 

would be Approved, Mohammad Afzcd Hussain 46,728-30; 
Lander 46,084-9. 

as provincial research station, proposal, WUsdon 

Period of service at, for provincial officers, advantageous 
Mohammad Afcal Hussain 46,716. 

Postgraduate students, qualifications on starting work, Mohammad 
Afzal Hussain 46,719-20. 

Quality of work, and deterioration in, Mohammad Afzal Hussain 
46,718, 46,723-7. 

Research should bo main function of, Milne 42,095. 

Sectional meetings: 

of Entomologists, Mohammad Afzal Hussain 46,702-4, 46,713-4. 
Value of, Milne (166), 41,471. 

Situation not satisfacWy, WUsdon 43,391, 43,397. 

Staff: > . . 

Increase advocated, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (801). 
Interchange with provinces, question of, Mohammad Afzal 
Hy^sain 46,717. 

Qualification required, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (861). 

Value of: 

and Expansion desirable, MUne (165). 

to Provinces, question of, Townsend 45,166, 46,244-6; WUsdon 
46,301. 

no Voluntary research workers, Wilsdon (408), 43,392. 
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R esearch — contd. 

Relationship of central and Provincial departments, note on relation- 
ship of Federal and State Departments in America in comparison 
with, Lander (766-73). 

Research atmosphere, absence of, in institutions, Mohammad Afzal 
Hussatn (867), 46,762-3. 

Scholarships and grants for, proposal, Mohammad Afzal Sussain (868). 
Scientific staff of Government of India, increase, desirable, Fazl Ah 
(836). 

Sectional conferences, desirability of, Milne (166), 41,471-4. 

Staht : 

Administrative work, defect of organisation and need for separation 
of work, Mohammad Afzal Hnsiain (856-7), 46,761-6. 

Inadequacy of, Mohammad Afzal llxbssain (866). ^ 

Indiamsation advocated, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (867). 

Provincial, recruitment difficulty, Wilsdo7i (409), 43,376, 43,429-30. 
Temporary drawing on corps of experts provided for Imperial pur- 
poses, scheme might be useful, Milne 42,045-8 
Trained Assistants, need for, Brovunlie (708), 

Training Mohammad Afzal Hussain 46,764-6. 

in Europe or America for higher training, desirable, 
Mohammad Afzal Hussain 46,660-4. 

Foreign, facilities advocated, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (858) 
Scheme, Lander (749), 45,990-7. 

Statistical mathematics, development needed, Wilsdon (408). 

Survey of possibilities, proposal for enquiry into by Committee, Trough t 

U.S-A. system, investigation of princmles and application to India as 
far as possible advocated. Lander (747), (749), 46,977-8, 46,136-42, 
Universities, close coUaboration with, desirable. Lander 46,080-3 

IN UNTVBBSIXIBiS ; 

Desirable and scheme for encouragement, Wilsdon (407-8), 43,369-72, 
43,387-90, 43,402, 43,606-8, 43,613-20, 43,623=5, 43,631. 

Proposal for enconragement, Mohammad Afzal Hussain, (867-8), 
46,693-8. 

Revenue, see Land Revenue. 

Rice, see under Crops. 

Rinderpest, see under Contagious Diseases under Veterinary. 

Roads, see under Administration. 

Rome, International Institute of Agriculture, see that title. 

Rural Community Board: 

Fimetions, composition and working of, Sfricklond 42,284-7 ; Anderson 
42,640. 

Work of, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (800). 

Rural Community Councils: 

Adult education through, proposal, Wilson (805). 

as Agency for propaganda discoui aging use of cowdnng as fuel, advo- 
cated, Stricktand (293-4). 

Ajmer-Merwara, grant to, advocated, Strickland (296). 

Benefits hoped for from, Wilson (819), 46,368-9. 

Impiovement of health should be taught by, Strickland (296). 
Instruction of village smiths in repairing implements by, proposal, 
Strickland (294), 42,266-8. 

Particulars re composition, method of working, etc., Strickland 
42,264-9, 42 291. 

Relations with District Boards, Strickland 42,287-8. 

Step m right direction, Lnrhng 44,640, 44,662-6 44,671-2. 

Work of, etc., Brayne 40,638-43, 40,782-7. 
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Salt ; 

Distribution by Co-operative SocietieSj Strickland 42,229-30. 

Illicit profits on, in some cases, and question as to means of preventing, 
Strickland 42,231-5. 

SAMP U RAN SINGH, Sardar, Barnster-at-Law, Honorary Secretary, Lyall- 
pur Cfentral Co-operative Bank, Ltd. : (795-799), 46,24S-299. 

AnaHNISTRATION . 

Post offices: 

One, m every viUage, advocated, (796) 

in Villages where not paying, Co-operative Societies should 
make up deficiency, (796). 

Roads, metalling of canal banks and opening to public traffic advo- 
cated, (796), 46,274-5. , 

Telegraphs, Canal, opening of, to the public advocated, (796). 

AoHiCDiTtnaAii Department, great service done by, but improvement 
and extension needed, (796). 

Aobicultuiiaii indebtedness : 

Agriculturist Moneylenders, number not increasing, 36,276 
Mortgage and sale, prevention when holdings helow certain area, 
advocated, (796). 

TJanrions Loans Act 

practically a Dead letter, (796), 46,279. 

Enforcement advocated, (796), 46,263-4. 

AGEiGULTirRai Industbies, proposal for Government encouragement, 
(797). 

AGBroTOTinun IiABom, attraction of, to cultivate land, propaganda and 
facilities for cheaper travel needed, (797). 

AoBiouiTiTRiaTS AND NON-AGEiouLTiTBisrs, classification and attitude of, 
46,290-8. 

Animal Husbandry, selection and cross-breeding advocated and pro- 
posal, (798). 

Capitalists, number have taken to agriculture but object is expansion 
of holdings, (799). 

Co-OPHRATION : 

Cattle-breeding societies, little done to improve breeding in the 
Punjab at present, (798). 

13 &nks * 

Lyallpur, capital, deposits, etc . 46,266-72. 46,286-7. 

Strong banks in every tahsil aavooatetL (796). 

Credit Societies, extension needed, (796), (797). 

Deposit of money with banks increasing as result of movement, 
46,273. 

Encouragement of growth, of, proposed measures, 
by Government, (797). 

Men in touch with co-operative systems m Europe should be 
employed, (797). 

Good done by, (798). 

Improvement, iiossibility, 46,262. 

Joint f sinning societies, necessity of, (796). 

Legislation ^ould be introduced to compel minority to join for the 
common good, (798). 

Official control, an assistance, 46,285. 

Purchase 'Societies, not very successful, (798). 

no Societies for aggregation of fragmented holdings, but would be 
useful, (797). 

Sale societies: 

Advocated, 46,263-5. 

Working of, and proposals for improvement, (798), 46,277-8. 
Societies for use of agricultural machinery, system should be ex- 
tended, (798). 

Cotton, co-operative ginning factories, proposal, (797). 
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SAMPURAN SINGH, Sardar— conid. 

Dbmonsteatobs, members of Agricultural tribes preferable as, 46,299. 
Education . 

Adult 

Night schools, Ly allpur, 46,243-8. 

Popularisation of, m rural tracts, proposed means of, (796). 
Agricultural : 

Attendances at schools good, (795). 

Incentives to taking up, (795), 46,28U-2. 

Need for extension, (796). 

Students, source ot, (796). 

Teachers . 

Source of (795). 
not Sufficient. (796). 

Rural, students should be kept in touch with agricultural life 
while being educated in spare time, (799). 

Finance : 

Co-operative Mortgage banks for long-term loans, advocated, (796) 
Taccavi advances • 

Executive officers, odminietration by, unpopular, (796), 46,262 
Issue through Co-operative Department advocated, (796), 
46,249-62. ^ v y. 

full Use not made of owing to corruption of petty civil officers, 

(796) . 

HoIiDINGS 

Consohdation, obstacles in way ot, (796). 

Legislation to prevent sub-division of holdings already reduced to 
certain acreage, suggestion for, (796). 

Legislation m regard to widows, considered necessary, (796). 
Impbovements, reason for non-corrsing out of, by landowners, (799). 
InaiaAnoN : 

Canals . 

Department, overlapping with Revenue Department, and 
revenue work should be in hands of one department, (797). 
Distribution of water, corruption among officials encouraged, 

(797) . 

Metalling of banks and opening to puhhc traffic advocated, 
(796), ^,274-5. 

Supply of water should be stopped in districts where sub-soil 
water deteriorates soil, (797). 

Telegraphs should be opened to the public, (796). 

Volumetric system, desirable, (797). 

Canals and wells, should be complementary to each other, (797). 
Tube well system should he started, at same rates as canals, (797) 
Landowneks, interest taken in holdings, (799). 

Maboebting • 

Adulteration, (797). 

Co-operative Commission shops, proposal, (797), 46,259-61. 
Information as to market conditions, more effective steps should 
be taken to obtain, (797) 

Middde Class Youths, means of popularising agricultural profession 
for, (796), 

P^Lio Hb^th, legislation for storage of farmyard manure at sufficient 
distance from houses and village sites advocated, (799). 

Vbthbinaby : 

A^istants should he drawn, from agricultural classes, (797). 

Civil Vetegrina:^ Department: 
should be Ind^endent, (797). 

done by, but improvement and extension needed, 

(796). 

Contagious diseases: 

Difficulty ill dealing with, (797), 

Legislation advocated for notification, etc., (797). 

Dispensaries : 

under Control of Local District Boards, (797). 
need for Expansion not being adequately met, (797). 
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SAM PU RAN SINGH, Sardar — contd. 

Vetebixab,y — contd. 

Disp eusai les — contd. 

One for group of four or five villages, proposal, (796), (797), 
46,266-8. 

Touring, should be stopped, (797). 

Transfer of control to Provincial authority not advocated, (797). 
full Use not made of, (797). 

Lahore College, admissions, criticism and proposal, (797). 

SANGSTER, W. P., C.S.I., C.I.E., Chief Engineer, Irrigation Works: 
(1-11), 40,112-267. 

AniciNTSTBATioN, Consulting Engineer to the Government of India, 
retention of, and shortening of period of abeyance of appointment, 
advocated, (1-2). 

AaEiouxiTDBAL Laboxtr, colonisatiou of uncultivated lands, system, 
(9-10), 40,266-6. 

CowDUKG, means ot preventing use of, as fuel, (9), 40,267-60- 
Fobests * 

Department, co-operation between Irrigation Department and, 
satisfactory, 40,133. 

Irrigated plantations, system of, (10). 

lEMGATIOlf • 

Canal : 

Areas irrigated by existing canals, statistics, (6). 

Areas to be irrigated by projected canals and extensions, statis- 
tics, (7). 

Areas, undeveloped lands in, (3) 

Banks 

Grazing leases, (9), 40,23!^ 40,261-4. 

Plantation produce on, difficulty of disposing of, 40,237-40. 
Bank grass on, eiadication as rar as possible, 40,23^6. 
Capacity of, 40,226-6. 

Colonisation, system, (9-10), 40,266-6. 

Cost per acre, 40,160-3. 

“ Deltas ” on, from 1917-18 to 1924-26, (4). 

Distribution of water 

on Co-operative systemj offered but not accepted by people, 
40,162-9. 

Kian system, 40,169-71. 

System, (3-4), 40,194-209, 40,220-2. 

Volumetric method: 

V Acreage system, 40,119-24. 

Extent of, at present, 40,118, 40,177. 

Module, impossibility of manipulating, 40,190-3. 

System, description of, 40,178-93. 

Economic use of water by cultivatorSj (5), 40,169. 

Formation of alkali, precautions agaanst, 40,260-4. 

Intensity, question of increasing, and difficulties in way of, (6), 
40,227-31. 

Kharif and raj)i duties per ousec of mean discharge at canal 
head, 1917-18 to 1924-26, (4). 

Losses by evaporation and ansorption, (4-6), (8), 40,210. 

Officers, removal of magisterial powers from, and drawback of, 
40,184-6 

PaUmns, amalgamation with revenue patwaris . 

Experiment in Western Jumna 'Canal area, (11). 
former Proposal of, and objections to, (10-11). 

Plantations 

Measures taken re, (9), (10), 40,257-60. 

Beceipts from, (9). 

Sub-soil brought up oy, reaching state of equilibrium at depth 
of about 10 or 12 feet, (8), 40,212-6. 
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3ANGSTER, W. P., C.S.I., C. I.E.— contcZ. 

iBBiaATioN — contd. 

Canal — contd. 

Waste of watePj methods of preventing, 40,169-70, 40,216-9. 

Water rates per acre, 40,164 . 

Wfheat acreage, tendency to decrease and to increase cotton 
acreagei; 40,172-3. 

ZUladars, recruitment from Agricultural College and by pro- 
motion, 40,242-9. 

Central Board, Government of India proposal, and approval of, (2), 
40,114-6. 

Central control, importance of, (1-2), 40,146-60, 40,200. 

Department, co-operation with Agricultural and Forest Depart- 
ments satisfactory, 40,133-7, 40,161. 

New schemes and extensions, contemplated, (2-3). 

Now schemes, opposition of l^mbay (^vernment to, (3), 40,174-6. 

Nili Bar scheme, question of desirability of restrictions, in leases, 
as to cultivation method, 40,138-44. 

■Research : 

Central and proviaicial departments advocated, 40,166-8. 

Scientific RMearch office^ appointment of, and work to bo 
carried out by, (8), 40,266-6. 

as Transferred instead of reserved subject, objections to, 40,346-60. 
Wells . 

only Desirable in districts where canal irrigation impossible 
40,126-7. 

Tube, ideal strainer not yet obtained, difficulties of, and 
work being continued, 40,128-31. 

Son, • 

Baia land, reolamation proceedings, (8-9) 

]^OBion, means O'f preventing, (8). 

Formation of alkaJi, precautions against, 40,260-4. 

Inferior lands, grants of, to certain classes on favourafble conditions, 
(9), aO), 40,141. 

Waste land, proposal re, (109). 

Waterlogging, position re, amd means of preventing, (8). 

Seeds, gee under Crops. 

Senji, see under Crops. 

Sericulture, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Sheep, see under Animal Husbandry. 

SHIV DEV SINGH, Honorary Magistrate, Siranwali: (384-8), 43,028-43,129. 
Land owned by, and cultivation through tenants, 43,124-8. 

AoEiotrLTUBAii Dhpartment, cultivators have confidence in recommenda- 
tions of, when they see things practically done, 43,064. 

AamuuiA'UKAi. Iioibbtsditesb ’ 

Oatble dealers, giving of cattle on credit, system, 43,098-101, 

Causes, (386). 

Oredit, sources of, (385). 

prop<x^ Measures for lightening burden of, (386). 

Moneylendeis : 

Decline of business, 43,040, 43,071. 

Investment of money in Co-operative movement, 43,041. 
Mortgages : 

Limitation of right of mortg^e and sale advocated, (386). 
Mortgaged lands redeemed, Sialkot District, 43,071. 
Non-terminable, should be pronibited, (386). 

Repayment, reasons preventing, (386). 

AGBiouxiirraAii iNnursTxiXBB ; 

Obstades in way of expansion, (387). 

Official guidance, need for, 43,111-6. 
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SHIV D^V SINGH—cojifd. 

AGRrcx'r.TrH.^1. I>ursTBiES — con hi 

Prepaiatioii of agricultm al produce for consxiniption, Govermnent 
should take initiative in establishing, (387). 

Bope making by villagers foi ouni use, 43,11/. 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings and idleness in slack season, 
(387). 

Tools and appliances, furthei study of each industry with a view to 
introduction of, recommended, (887h 

AOEICTJUrURAIj LABOXJa . 

Ai’eas not under cultivation, no special measures needed to facilitate 
occupation of, (387). 

Attraction of, from areas in which tliere is surplus, no measures 
needed in the Punjab, (387). 
no Shortage of, (387). 

AKrviAL Husbandry- 
Fodder ; 

Shortage at certain periods, (387), 43,056, 43,058. 

Storage of wheat stiaw, proposal, 43,069-60 
keener Interest in, education the only means of inducing, (387). 
Overstocking of pastures, (387). 

Pastures, absence of, (387), 43,057. 

TVoiking cattle, condition of, 43,056. 

CApnAii, means of attracting, to agriculture, (388). 

Co-UPERATION • 

Better farming societies, value of, and Agricultural Department 
should assist, with advice, (386). 

Co-operative ciedit, development of, (386), 43,035-6. 

Credit Societies, small and large, scope for both types, 43,079-80. 
Cultivatois’ position improved by, and freedom from money 
lenders, 43,040, 43,070-8. 

Legislation needed to compel minority to join foi the common good, 

^S7). 

Progress satisfactory, and no special steps needed, (387). 

Societies in Sialkot district achieving objects, (887) 

Chops : 

Fav-ilities should be provided for research into pests and diseases, 
(386). 

Damage by wild animals, free licence of hunting proposed to 
prevent, (386). 

Improvement 

Agncultural depaitment doing all necessary for, (386). 
ilethod, (386) V 

Ictroducrtion of new, advocated if tried first on some experimental 
fatm, (386). 

Seeds, distribution of, more facilities required, (386), 43,086-9. 
OuLTIVinON 

Improvement, 43,063. 

^Mixture, growing of more important crops in, should be avoided, 
(386). 

Rotation of crops, points to keep in view re, (386), 

Tillage, field must be ploughed with furrow-turning plough after 
harvest, (886). 

De^ionstration and Propaganda 

Expert ndvice would be taken if cultivator found it reallv paid 
him, (386). 

Farms : 

Influence of, (384). 

One at each convenient centre for about 50 villages advocated, 
(3S6). 

Success of, (386). 

Education • 

Adult 

no Non-Official agency m the Punjab, (384), 43,096-7. 
Popularisation, means of, (884), 43,031-2, 43.061-2. 
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SHIV DEV SINGH— C07ifd. 

Education — con td. 

Agricultural : 

FueilitieSj urgent need far extension of, in Sialkot District, 
t3S-l) 

Incentive to take up. (384). 

Institutions, numJier sufficient, (384). 

Students . 

After careers, (384). 

Source mainly from agricultural classes, (384) 

Technical knowledge, no recent movement to improve. 

Teachers • 

should be Drawn from agricultural classes, (384). 

Numbers sufficient, (384) 
must Benefit cultivators, (387). 

lUiteraoy, removal of, or paramount importance, (384), 43,031-3. 
Nature study, ■ useful, (384). 

Primary, small number of boys passing through fourth class, 
explanation, (387). 

Rural bias desirable, (387). 

School farms, useful, (384). 

Sfchool plots, useful, (384) 

Feettusehs • 

Artificial, preparation in India, facilities advocated, (386). 

Con dung, means of preventing use as fuel, (386). 

Mohua cake, scope for ap]^ication of, Sialkot District, (386), 
43,118-20. 

Natural, means of increase, (386). 

Popularisation, means of. (886). 

Finanoe 

Mortgage banka should be organised for long term credit, (38-5), 
43,037, 43,102-3. 

Taecavi advances* 

Delay in granting, 43,038. 

Issue through co-operative banks advocated, (385), 43,288-9 
not verv Popular ^ (885), 43,038. 

Holdings 

Consolidation ■ 

by Co-operative Department,, (386) 

Obstacles in way of, (386). 

Fragmentation, no means for reducing loss resulting from, possible 
at present, (386). 

Legislation considered necessary, (386) 

ISTELEMENTS : 

Difficulties of manufacturers of, (387). 

liocal Manufacture, Department must have workshop for, (387). 
Measures to hasten adoption of improved, suggestions for, (387). 

Impbovements by owners of agricultural land, causes preventing, (888), 
Lbbigation : 

Ctttials, improvemenb needed to make supply more regular, (386). 
Gouclitions, Sialkot district, 32,065-9, 43,090-1, 

New scheme may bo tried in Sialkot district, (386) 

Wells: 

Facilities needed for water lifting bv means of improved lifts, 
(386). 

Sinking of new, could he encouraged by faccttri loans, 43,092. 

Land Revenue, reduction of assessment, planting of trees and enclosure 
of pastures would be encouraged by, 43,106-9 

Landowners, would cultivate own land with proper guidance and 
prospect of profit, 43,082-4. 

Middle-class youths, taking up of agriculture by, Agriculture must .be 
made more productive and more remunerative, (384). 
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SHIV DEV Simn—contd. 

VSTBRINAaT : 

Civil Veterinary department should be independent, (387), 43,046-8. 
Contagious diseases, legislation would be unpopular, education and 
propaganda required, (387). 

Dispensaries : 

Control should be transferred to Provincial authorities, (387), 
43,050-2. 

Expansion, need for, not being adequately met, (387). 
under Local District Boards, system not satisfactory, (387), 
48,049. 

Touring, none, in district, (387) 

full Use not made of, by agriculturists (387). 

Preventive inoculation, popular, and demand for increasing, (387), 
43,058-4. 

Eesearch . 

further Facilities desirable, (387). 

Provincial institution advocated, (387). 

Serum, supply often insufficient, (387), 43,064. 

Special investigations should be conducted by Research Officers in 
Provmo^ (387). 

Superior Veterinary Officer with Crovernmeut of India not con- 
sidered necessary, (387). 

WansAnE or Rmun Pofui/Ation : 

Economic surveys advocated, (388). 

Government should construct model village, (388). 

Improvement of health conditions, education necessary, (387). 
Measures against village ponds and manure heaps should be 
taken, (388) 

Social activities of villagers should be encouraged, (388). 

8IMS0N, Messrs. Henry, Ltd., note on gram elevators, (28-33). 

SMITH, J. G., Chief Engineer, Inigatiou: (406-7), 43,266-43,672. 

ENonrHBBiNO OoNGKHSS, natuTO of, and value oi work, etc , 43,642-7, 
43,651-2, 43,648-50, 43,663-61, 43,661, 43,662. 

lBKIGA.TIOKr . 

Canals ; 

Bikaner, lining, cost, 43,689. 

Complaints by users of water, agency for dealing with, 
43,838-45. 

Distribution . 

Complaints by Col. Cole, reply to, 43,472-8. 

Pandbayat system, 43,333-5. 

System and approval of, (407). 

Excessive use of water, peroentaM, 43,327-9. 

Haveli project, and urgency of, 43,887, 43,620. \ / 

Jhang, Muzaffargarh and Multan tracts, extension advocated, 
and diffioulty owing to assignment to Bombay of winter 
supplies of Didus, (406). 

Leases, opinion re, 43,333. 

Lining of, difficulties m connection with, 43,283. 

Loss by absorption, possible methods of prevention, (407). 
Mianwab. and Muzanargarh, extension advocated, and difficulty 
owing to assignment to Bombay of winter supplies of Indus, 
(406). 

Non-perenniEd . 

cannot be made to Pay, 43,527. 

Reason for, 43,680-1. 

Perennial and non-perennial, projects, 43,614-35. 

Productive and unproductive scheme, defects of classification, 
43,686-70, 43,671, 43,672. 

Prohibition of, where water-level within 7 to 10 feet, may be 
necessary in future, 43,683-6. 

Proportion of area irrigated by, irrigated by lift, 43,290. 

« large Protective schemes expenditure would go against revenue, 

48,663-4. 
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SMITH, J, G . — contd 
Ikbigation — contd 
Canals — contd. 

Hohtak and Hissar tract, extension advocated, and obstacle of 
cost, ^06). 

Upper Chenab, pumiiing of seepage water into, 43,586-8. 
Volumetric system. 

Allowance made for non-maturing crop, 43,476-7. 

Argument against adoption for all canals, 43,499. 

Attitude of Department, reply to Ool. Cole’s complaint, 
43,366-7, 43,367. 

Disadvantage to small cultivators unless controlled 
thoroughly by panchayat, 43,466-7. 

Fixing of rates for, 43,691-8. 

Unpopularity, question of reason, 43,298, 43,299-304 
Waste of water by evaporation, no methods employed to pre- 
vent, (407). 

Water rate, fixing and collection: 

Madras system, question of feasibility, 43,431-6. 

System, 43,362-3, 43,363. 

Western Jumna, question of augmentation of supply, 43,677-9. 
Central Board of Irrigation Engineers, proposed functions of, 
43,449-51, 43 462-5. 

Ofllcer responsible to Government of India, would be useful to pro- 
vinces, ^,279-80, 43,378, 43,381. 

Besearch • 

for further Development would be approived, 43,462-3. 
should be by Provinces, 43,881. 

Sub-soil water, value of, if kept at certain depth, 43,465-6. 
Waterlogging . 

Reasons for improvement, Karnal District, 43,639-61. 

Remedy, 43,283, 

investigations re, 43,309, 43,310, 48,313-5, 43,318-20 
Wells, advocated where sub-soil water sufficiently near the surface. 
(407). 

Sohawa Laboratory, see under Research wider Veterinary. 

Soils: 

Alkali ; 

Formation of, precautions against, Scmgster 40^50-4. 

Investigation practically discontinued since Dr, Barnes’ death 
Lander 46,06^70. 

Gypsum, results of use of, UjjaZ 8ingh (376), 42,996 ; Wihdon (411) 
Reclamation 

by Application of heavy steam cultivation and irrigation, 
Lcunder (760). 

Experimental work re, but non-following up of, Wilsdon (411), 
^ 414-6 

Means of effecting, TJjjal Singh (375-6); Cole (492), 43,881-3, 
43,903-9; Naraindra Nath (576), 44,63^6. 
more Water should be supplied for, and charge reduced to 
hfdf, Naraindra Nath (676). 

Bara Land 

oontinued Improvement dependent on good cultivation, TJijcd^ Singh 
42,898-913, 42,978, 42,981-4, 42,988-96. 

Reclamation ^ ' 

by Deep ploughing and addition of sand, Ujjal Singh (376-6}, 
42,898-913, 42,978, 42,981-4a, 42,985-96. 

Difficulty and doubt as to commeroial advisability, jOa/nder 
(750), 46,000-2, 46,176._ 

Experiments and operations, account of, Songster (8-9); Milne 
(173^), 41,6714, 41,795, -^.011. 

Investigation work of Ganii Bar Expemmental Station, Milne 
(173). 

Sulphate of lime, result. Lander 46,176. 

by Use of gypsum and green manuring, Wilsdon (411) 
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Soils — contd. 


Burean, establiSihmeiit of, proposalB, Landei (750); Wilson 804. 
Chakanwali Reclamation Farm, experimental work at, Wtlsd^on (410), 
(411), 43,276-81, 43,377; White AS, 275-6. 

Deficiency in humus, Milne (171). 

Deficiency in organic matter, Lander (760) 

Dbtebiobation : 

in Ctertain areas OTring to rise in sub-soil water level and possible 
moans of improvement, Brownhe (713), 45,620-2. 

Due to seepage along Upper Jhelum Canal, Lander (750), 46,003-7. 
Owing to salt perennial streams, TFiZsoti (811). 

Dbatnage : 


Cheap hydno-electric power in 1930 will solve problem of, Baityt 
(548), 44,416. 

Surface . 

Essential for lant4. reclamation, Cole (491). 

Need for efficient system of, Chopm (416). 

Ebosion, prevention methods, Scmgster (8); Milne (174); Chopra (416). 
Impbovbscbnt op- 


by Drainage and washing, Brownlie (713). 

by Irrigataon, Lai Chand (109). 

by Shelter from hot winds, by trees, Cole (491). 

Inferior Lands, grants of, to certain classes on favourable conditions, 
Songster (9), (10), 40,141. 

TT AT.T.AU. ; 

Co-ordination of research and central organisation, need for, 
Townsend (666), 45,157. 

Means of improving, Lander (750), 46,193-7, Wilson (811). 

Lana, effect of, on soils. Lander 46,236-9. 

Land gone out of cultivation, reclamation, methods, drainage, Lander 
(750). 

Nature of, Milne (171), (172-3), 41^800-3, Lander 46,197-201. 

Nitrification, work re, Milne (172-3). 

Phtsios : 

Importance of work and need for appointment of special officer, 
Wilsdon (408), 43,621-2 

Land earmark^ for work in connection with, Wilsdon 48,393-6. 
IVloTk carried out, Wilsdon (408). 

Redamatian of salt land at Narwala by washing, Brownlie 45,833-4. 
Research advocated. Lander (747). 

SUBiTBT 

Desirability of, by districts, hut immensity of wort Lander 46,076-7, 
by Provinces advocated, with development moo .^1-India problem, 
Lander A6,^8-9. 

certain ’Work being done but need for, on comprehensive scale, 
MiVne Q.70-1), 41,668-70 
Terraouig, work rn Jhdum, Wilson 46,462-3. 

Temperatures, statement of, Milne (172). 

UxLcnlturable land, means of making fertile, fiood-spill water should 
be aiUowed to stand on land so that silt may be deposited, Chopra 
(416). • - 

Waste land, proposal re, Lnl Chand (109). 

WaOTBIiOGGBU : 

Oases of, and steps taken, Milne (174). 

Depth of water-table obtainable, and suitable for agriculture, 
Wilsdon 43,467-71. 

Difficulties caused by, and absence of drainage, Cole (487-8). 

Doab, Drainage Division to work out scheme on, Chopra (416). 
Drainage and pumping experiment at Ohakanwali Reclamation 
Earm, Wilsdon (410), 43,276-81; White 43,276-6 
Drainage operations to he carried out, TF?7sdon 43,633-41. 

Drainage schemes. White 43,291. 
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Soils — contd. 

Waxbblog ged — CO ntd. 

Expenditure requiied will be feijorinous. but will be uradnal. White 
43,292. 

Karnal District, reasons for improvement, Smith 43,639^51. 

Position re, and means of preventing, Saiigster (8) 

Prevention by tube wells worked by hydro-electric power, pioposals, 
Chopra (412-4) j Smith 43,263; White 43,284-9. 

Problem of. Wihdon (410) , White 43,272-4. 

Problem of, and possible methods of dealing with, Brownlie (713), 
46,683-8. 

Reclamation and re-colomsation. Government measures necessarv, 
Wihdon (411) 

Reclamation, steps taken, Lander 46,193-6. 

Waterlogging and salinity, problem of, and expenditure on lining canals 
will have to be considered, Milne 41,551-3. 

South Africa, grain elevators, (28-9), (31), 40,350-3, 40,386, 40.419,40,447-60, 
(53-4) ; Gordon 44,909-10, 44,934-7. 

Statistics ; 

Area, EngUsb. acre and its decimals advocated, Chopia (421-2). 

Aeeas undee cultivation and obops : 
sufficiently Acctu-ate, Milne (221). 

Checking of, by superior officers, greater percentage of hhasras advo- 
cated, Fazl Alt (841). 

Estimates, ctots for wbicb published, Milne (222). 

Satisfactory, Wilson (819). 

Census of production as recommended by Economic Inquiry Oommittee, 
impossibility of, Townsend 45,160-3. 

CoUeotion of certain, by Director of Land Records, King 43,711-3. 

(Tbop-outtino bxpeeimentb: 

Oarrying out of, by Agricultural Assistants and by subordinate 
revenue officials, Townsend 46,250-4. 

Increase advocated, Toitmsend (670). 

Mechanical crop estimator, proposal, Brownlie (714), (716), 46,629-30, 
46,728-32, 45,750-1. 

Value of, Milne (228). 

Crop estimates and censuses of production, collection, question of 
Revenue or Agricultural Department as agency for, Mples 46,500-3. 
Danger of complicated inquiries and collection of elaborate statistics, 
Brayne (76). 

Enumeration of Live stock too casually done at present, Wilson (819). 

Estimates op tields op aqeioultubal produce : 

Collection ; 

Defects of system, and question should be taken up by officers of 
Agricultural Department, King (472), 43,813, 

System, Milme (222), 42,089. 

Crops for which published, Milne (222). 

Extension and improvement of crop experiments advocated, King 
43,691. 

Information available in account books of landlords, and proposals, 
Wilson (819), 46,411-2. 

Method or : 

Inaccuracy of, Brownlie (715). 

Proposal, Eaut Ali (841). 

Motor harvester, value in connwtion with, Milne (223). 

Internal trade, value of, and revival desired, MUne (226); Townsend 
46,273-6 

Land tenure, suggestion for improvement of, Fazl Ali (841). 

Land tenure, &o., dealt wiiii by Revenue Department, Mitne (223). 
of Live stock and implements, collected by Director of Land Records, 
Milner (223). 
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Statistics — conid. 

Patv:aris, amalgamaibion ot canal and revenue patwaris 

Experiment in "Western Jumna OanaJ area, Sangster (]1). 
former Proposal of, and objections to, Sangster (10-lP. 

Rainfall, more information desmable for public, Milne (2^). 
Recommendations of Economic Inquiry Committee, futile and impossible, 
Townsend (667), 46,160-3 
System satisfactory generally. King (472) 

Tables sbowing sele^d crops with whicb experiments wiU be made 
during the kharif and 'tahi seasons by the Agricultural and Rerenue 
Departments, Milne (224, 225) 

Tea, Milne (222) 

VitM, correlation of, by Mr. Jacob would be advantageous, Forster 
44,162-3. 


STRICKLAND, C. F., I.G.S., Registrar of Co-operative Societies: 

(289u302), 42,116-42,432. 

AI)l^r^^STEATION . 

Post Offices ill rural areas, increase advocated and power to receive 
and dispatdh insured letters, (291), 42,131-2, 42,318, 

Wireless broadcasting, development of, in villages advocated, and 
advantages anticipated from, (291), 42,133-5. 

Ageicultubai. Indebtedness : 

Alienation of Land Act, success of, (293), 42,142-3, 

Causes of, (292), 42,357, 42,249-60. 

Credit, sources of, (292) 

Insolvency Act, objection to principle, 42,414-5 

Legislation, importance of including precise issues to be decided, 
(298), 42,1434, 42,391-7 

Legislation in Kashmir State, and question of application in India, 
(292), 42,206-8. 

proposed Measures for lightening burden of debt, (292), (298), 
42,139-41. 

Moneylenders . 

Effect on, of Oo-operation movement, 42,196-8, 42^431-32. 

Legislation enforcing keeping of clear accounts in inteUigible 
form and submission periooioally to debtor, advocated, (298). 

Regulation of Accounts Act passed but disallowed, and question of 
value of, 1922-3, 42,310-1. 

Redemption, of Mortgages Act, proposed extension of proyisions, 
(292). 

Repayment, reasons prevenfang, (292). 

Summary system of debt settlement proposed in certain areas, 
(292-3), (298), 42,139-40 42,414-5. 

Dsurious Loans Act, ineffectiveness of, and proposed amendment, 
(292), (298), 42,141, 42,209-10, 42,311, 42,391-7. 

AGBiOTTLTTjaAit Induhthibs : 

Eruit growing, expert appointed, (296). 

Obstades in way of, (296). 

Poultry keeping : 

Dried eggs, export question, 42,165. 

Marketing of eggs, difficulty, 42, IW. 

Social prejudice against, (^6). 

Producers jnurt set up own retE^ shops in towns, for industries to 
be successful, (296). 

Silk worm rearing, must be done in homes of workers to be success- 
ful, (296), 42,163. 

Animat. Husbandb'?: 

Bulls: 

D^ni, n^d for properly organised system of supply in North- 
West, 42,306-7 
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STRICKLAND, C. F., I.C.S.—cmtd. 

Animai, Httsbandey — cojiid. 

Bulls — contd. 

Distribution through District Boai-ds to co-operative institu- 
tions for own members only, not agreed to, 42,308. 

Belease of, with view to acquiring merit, safeguards advocated, 
(300). 

Cattle Breeding, control by Veterinary Department advocated, 
42,149. 

Cattle farms at every district headquarters advocated, 42,419. 

Dairying industry • 

Co-operative milk recording societies, partial success only, 
reason, (294). 

Milk-recording, proposal for encouragement of, (294). 

"Weaning of calves, system of cash grants tor encouragement 
proposed, (294). 

fodder: 

Contracts for grazing grounds or enclosnres {rakhs) on hillsides, 
proposal re letting of, to co-operative cattle breeding societies, 
(295), 42,150-1, 42 262-4 

Cultivation, proposal for encouragement by i eduction of land 
revenue, 42,361-71, 

Government reserves, preferential right to fodder to cattle 
entered in herd-hooks or registers of cattle breeding society, 
proposal, (295). 

Silo pits . 

Attock district, (295), 42,300-2. 

Establishment of experimental pits in villages, proposal, 
(295). 

Storing, failure of attempts to induce cultivators to undertake, 

(295) . 

Improvement of breeds- 

Lxmitation of number of bulls in a given area, advocated, 
(299-300). 

Official herd-books in areas of best breeds and branding or 
tattooing of all recorded animals advocated, (294). 

Registration of sales advocated, (294). 

Pastures : 

Hillside, proposal re, and remission of land revenue advocated, 

(296) . 

Overstocking of common pastures and proposed remedies, (294), 
42,223-4. 

Partition and cultivation of, in plains, encouragement advo- 
cated and proposal re remission of land revenue, (294-6), 
42 223-4 

stall feeding, rare, 42,225-6. 

Banoai-ohe, Impbbiai Insututb op Animal HtrsBANUBiz and Dairying, 
dairying course formerly, value of, and renewal advocated,' (290-1), 
42,128-30, 42,245-8. 

Co-operation : 

Adult schools, and success of, (800), 42,184-6, 42,323, 42,410-3. 

Agricultural machinery, societies for use of, creation not anticipated 
unless tube wells proved to be successful for small cultivators, 
(299). 

Ajmer, position, and proposals for improvement, (300). 

Better Farming societies 

Employment of students from Lyallpur College, proposal for 
encouraging, (289). 

Government programme, 42,416-8 

Working of, (299). 

total Capital of movement, 42^194. 

Cattle breeding societies, working of, and need for more bulls (299), 
42,806-8. 

Central Banks 

Accountants and Managers, difficulty of getting good men, and 
salaries offered, 42,170-1. 
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STRICKLAND, C. F., I.C.S.— confc? 

CO-OPBEATION — CO utd . 

Central Banks — contd. 

Audit, (297). 

Boards, eompoaition of, 42,171, 42,341, 42,374-7. 

Deposits, 42,192-3. 

Fraud, ^,227-8. 

Maximum rate of dividend on shares, 42,328-30 
Opening of deposit accounts in distracts without branch ot 
Imperial Bank, proposal, ^98), 42,424. 

Classification of societies, 42,292-4. 

Commission shops, system, 42,200-6, 42,312-4. 

Consolidation Moieties, work of, (299), 42,398-403. 

Co-operative Dmon . 

Functions, method ot woiking, &c., 42B3S-40 
Relations between official staflr and non-official agency of, (298). 
Credit Societies ; 

Audit by Sub-inspectors of Co-operative Union, (297-8), 42,174. 
Effect on rates of interest chai’ged by moneylenders, 42,196, 
42,431-32. 

Financing of, (297). 

Loans to. system, 42,331-6. 

Memhersnip, 42,384-7. 

Rate of interest and reserve, policy re, 42,387-90. 

Redemption of laud through, 42,240-1, 42,432. 

Repayments, 42,187-9. 

Supervision by Co-operation Union and Banking Union, little 
by Corel iiment, 42,337-S. 
in Delhi Province, (300) 

Department . 

Relations with other Departments, 42,166-7, 42,348-61. 
Relationship with Co-operative union, 42,173 
Education, importance of, 42,168-9. 

Encouragement of growth of 

by Government, functions, (297), 42,168-9 
by Non-official agencies, functions, (297) 

Farming Societies, (299), 42,235-7. 

Future of movement, 42,190-2. 

Government concessions, (298). 

Inspectors, ex-students of Agricultural College, unsuitability of, 
42,167, 42,273-5. 

Inspwtress, functions, etc., 42,409. 

Joint improvement .schemes, legislation compelling minority to join 
approved, (299), (300). 

Milk-reoording societies, 42,803, 42,418. 

Mortgage Banks, financing and working of, (297), 42,288-44. 
in North-'West Frontier Province, (300). 

Propaganda, (298), 42,366-6. 

Provincial Bank • 

Financial position, (297), 42,352-6, 42,426-30. 

Origin of, and functions, 42,281-3, 

President, Registrar as, (297), 42,372-3 
Relationship with Imperial Bank, 42,326-7 
Registrars, value of deputation to Europe, 42,342-5. 

Results, (300), 

Sale societies, development and working of, 42,276-80 
Societies for improvements, (299). 

Sub-inspectors, functions and salary and working of system. (297), 
42,174-82, 42,339, 42,378-83. 

Transmission of money between societies, possible withdrawal of 
concession re money-order commission and if carried out need 
for power to rural post offices to receive and dispatch insured 
letters, (291), 42,318. 

Women and, 42,320. 

Ceops : 

Damage by wild animals, means of preventing, (294), 42,260-1. 
Seeds, distribution of, 42,319. s. v , uu-x. 
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STRICKLAND, C, F., lX.S.—cuntd. 

EDtrOATlON : 

^Txlt school^ running ol, by Co-operative Depaitnient and banding 
over to Education Depai’tnient, (300), 42,184-6, 42,323, 42,410-3. 

Agricultural • 

in Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools, value doubted, (301-2). 
Lyanpur College: 

Bairying instiuction, (201). 

Technical training of graduates, scheme under considera- 
tion, 42,269-72. 

Students, urban outlook, 42,167, 42,273-5. 

Practical, Shergarh scheme, approval of, (289), 42,124. 

Students : 

Incentives inducing taking up of, (289). 

Private employment, suggestions for encouraging, (289). 
Dairying course at Bangalore formerly, and renewal advocated, 
(290-1), 42,123-30, 42,245-8. 

General improvement societies, (300), 

Normal schools, Moga and! (ihakkar svstem and advantage of, 
42,346-7. 

Primary : 

Agricultural teaching not advocated, (301), 

Compulsory 

Co-operative system of, 42,324-5. 

Extension advocated, (302). 

Eural 

High schools in villages with farms attached, proposal, (302), 
42,163-5. 

Teachers 

Large percentage should be drawn from cultivating classes, 
(301). 

Beservation of minimum percentage of admission toi normal 
schools and higher training colleges for, proposal, (301), 
42 160-2 

Text booM, proposal, (301). 

Urban character of, (301), 

Vernacular Middle Schools, urban outlook, (301-2). 

FBBTHiiSBBS, Cowdung, use as fuel* 

Decrease, 42,360. 

Means of prevention, (293-4), (296), 42,216-9, 42,221-2 
Finance . 

Credit : 

Cheap, danger of, (291), 42,137 

Supply of, by non-co-operative means, danger of, (291), 
42,136-7, 

Taccati advances 

under Agriculturists Loans Act should be abandoned in villages 
with co-operative credit society of more than two years’ 
'•tanding, (291). 

through Co-operative banks advocated, (201). 

Effect on Co-operation mcwement, 42,183, 42,309. 

Rate of interest, cost to borrower sometimes in excess of, (292), 
42,138. 

becoming Unnecessary wherever co-operative society exists 
unless money advanced to pertions whom society would not 
deal with, 42,183 , 42,309 

Food, especially milk, enforcement of by-laws by looal authorities advo- 
cate, (298). 

Forests : 

Reclamation of ravines or flooded channel, proposal re, and remis- 
sion of land revenue advocated (296), 42,251-3. 

Soil erosion due to denudation in certain districts, and proposed 
remedy, (296). 
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STRICKLAND, C. F., I.C.S.— con,i<2. 

Foee&ts — contcl 

Supply of firewood 

Formation of large reserves beneficial to tO'Wns rather than to 
villages, (296). 

in Eural areas, mwing of, by local population necessary and 
encouragement by remission of land revenue advocated, (296). 
Holdings • 

Consolidation ■ 

Bombay Bill, criticism of, 42,404-7. 

Compulsion on minority would be approved, 42,420-3. 

Compulsion would be possible in certain areas, 42,14^6. 
Co-operative consolidation societies, work of, (299), 42,398-403. 
Measures proposed for encouragement of, (299\ 

Obstacle in way of, distrust of subordinate revenue staff, (293), 
42,213-4. 

Legislation to deal with minors, widows with life interest, <fec., 
desirahle, (293), 42,422. 

Implements, repair, proposal for rostruction of village smiths, (294), 
42,265-8 

Intbknational Institute op Aghicultitre in Home. 

permanent Delegate from. India, proposal, (289-90), 42,126. 

Increased subscription from India, (290), ^,127. 

Irbigation . 

Canal, difficulties in way of charge on volumetric basis, 42,147-8. 
Schemes for land improvement, officer of status of Superintending 
Engineer would be useful, 43,368-9. 

Tanks, uncontrolled, management by co-operative irrigation 
societies with technical assistance from engineer, proposal, (298), 
Marketino : 

Conmission shops, system, 42,200-6, 42,312-4. 

Giain elevators: 

Advocated, (297). 

Assistance of system by co-operative movement, proposal tor, 

42,118-7. f r 

for Export trade also, advocated, (297), 42,11S-23a. 

Management by railways advocated, (297). 

Weights and measures : 

present By-laws, ineffectiveness of, (296). 

Multiplicity of, 42,168. 

Standard, proposal for, (296), (298), 42,166-9. 

DruEAPDAMS, salaries, 42,316. 

Panchatats, few, functioning, 42,289-90 
Htjbal CoinuruNiTT Oounoils 

os Agency for propaganda discouraging use of cowdung as fuel 
advocated, (293^). 

Ajmer-Merwara, ^ant to, advocated, (298). 

Functions, composition and working of, 42,284-7. 

Improvement of health should be taught by, (296). 
luOTruction of village smiths m repairing implements hv, proposal, 
(294), 42,2^-8. ® f 6 t' e t 

Paiticulars re composition, method of working, <fcc., 42,254-9, 42,291. 
Belations with District Boards, 42,287-8. 

J3alt . 

Distribution by C^perative Societies, 42,229-30. 

Illicit profits on, in some cases, and question as to means of pre- 
venting, 42,231-5. ^ 

VBrEBiNAB,Y, Separation of Civil Yeterinaiy Department from Director 
of Agriculture advocated, and reasons, (294), 42,149. 

Wkleabb of Rttbal PorcTLATiON, investigations into selected villages by 
Board of Economic Inquiry and guarantee of continuity of grant for, 
advocated, (302). 
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Sugar industry: 

Es-baWishment of modem factoi’ies, under consideration, Milne (186), 
41,749. 

Gur 'boiling, Milne (186). 

Import duty, earmarking of, for research would be approved, Milne 
41,739. 

Measures taken by Government re, Milne (213) ; hander (762). 
Organisation on lines of Indian Central Cotton Committee mi^t be 
possible, Milne 41,468-70. 

Sugarcane, see undei Crops. 

Taccavi loans, see under Finance. 

Tanks, see under Irrigation. 

Tariff, revision desirable in connection with oil and oilseed industry, Lnndei 
(754), 46,062-4, 46,119-22, 46,127-82. 

TAYLOR, W., l.'V.S., Offg. Principal, "Veterinary College, Lahore: (540-541), 
44,263-44,401. 

Hissab CattIiE Faem, Superintendent should deal direct with Financial 
Commissioner, (641), 44,628-72, 44,330-5, 44,340-6. 

Veterinaiit : 

Chemotherapy, success of, 44,382. 

Chief Supermtendent, should deal direct with Financial Commis- 
sioner, (641), 44,268-72, 44^330-6, 44,340-6. 

Civil 'Veterinary department, shomd be independent, and reasons, 
(540), 44 266-72. 

Lahore College : 

Admission < 

Applications, 44,327-8, 44,370-2. 

Standard, proposed raising of, 44,275-6, 44,315-8, 44,321-9, 
44,849-64, 44,389. 

Course, 44,314, 

Curriculum, good, but students not capable of dealing with, 
44,274. 

Equipment, 44,273. 

Fees paid, and double fees by students from Indian States, 
44,373-4. 

Instruction given in English, advantages and disadvantages of, 
44,883-6. 

Principal, should deal direct with Financial Commissioner, 
(641), 44,268-72, 44,830-6, 44,340-6. 

Research, small amount only, 44,277-8, 44,379-82. 

Staff and qualifications of, 44,356-60, 44,396-401. 

Students • 

After careers, 44,376-8. 

Source of, 44,361-3. 

■Wilh^^^ of, to live in small villages, question of. 

Teaching facilities, comparison with Europe, 44,319-21. 
Preventive inoculation, simultaneons method, 
possible Danger of, 44,304-8 

General application, question of possibility, 44,309-13, 
Instruction given at Lahore College and graduates capable oi 
carrying out, 44,296-300. 

Private practitioners, no scope for, 44,376. 

Prophylactic vaccines, making of, should continue in hands of 
Mulrtesar, 44,284. 

Research: 

further Facilities for, desirable, (641), 44,279-81 
Government of India, Local Governments, &o , lack of interest 
in, 44,390-6 

Mul^sar, unsuitable for investigation of surra, 44,286-8» 

44.336- 9. 

Provincial institutions, extension of, advocated, (641), 44,282-92, 

44.336- 9, 44,346-8. 
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TAYLOR, W., I.V.S.— co/iW. 

\ BTERiJSAftr — contd. 

Supeiioi Vetenaary Officer 'vrith Governnaent of India 

Appointment ot, advocated, benefits anticipated, (541), 44,346, 
44,365-9 

sbould not be Attached to irnktes^ar, (.541), '1-4,393-0, 44,364. 
Telegraph facilities, see under Admin isirat ion. 

Toria, see under Crops. 

TOWNSEND, C. A. H., C.I.E., C.S.I., Conumssioner, Julluudur Division, and 
late Director of Agriculture : {G6&-667), 45,120-297. 

ADiUXIIsTK 4T10N 

Militaiy Grass Farms Department of Government of India : 

greater co-operation Tvith Provincial Depaiiiments of Agricul- 
ture ad^rocated, (666), 46,143-5, 45,20^7. 

Value of, (6^). 

Roads, KuiUia, 'bad condition of, bnt improvement in progress by 
Board of Communications and stimulus advocated, (6o6). 
AaRiouLTURAii Department: 

greater Attention paid to canal colonies in irrigated areas than 
to hat am tracts, and reason for, 46,134-5. 

Director of Agriculture . 

Appointment fro-m Agricultural Service advocated if right 
type of man available, if not appointment must be from 
outside, 45,132-3. 

Chief veterinary officer as, question of. 46,248-9. 

Dry farming now receiving attention, 46,136. 

AQaioTOTUEAi. Indus TMES 

Advantage to be deiived by cultivators, 46,148. 

Bee-keeping . 46,277-80. 

Climatic conditions on the whole unsuitable for, 45,281-2. 
Despised by average peasant, (687) 

None, at present, 46, ^1-2. 

Poultry keeping, despised by average peasant, (677), 45,148. 
Sericulture, taking up of, by cultivators desirable, 45,148 

AGBIOUI.TUEAL LaBOUE • 

Influx from Rajputana to help in harvesting wheat in canal 
colonies, (667). 

no Special measures required to attract, (667). 

AiiiENAnoN OP Land Aot: 

Non-agriculturists not absolutely debarred from buying agricultural 
land by, 46,196-9. 

Object of, 46,184. 

Popular with agriculturists, (666), 45,183-9. 

Reconsideration of, undesirability of, at ipresent time, 46,194. 

Value of, (6M). 

■Working of, (provisions), 45,190-3, 

Animad Husbandet: 

Bulls, distribution: 

District Boards, svstem of. 45.295-6 

Hissar, not suitable for Rawalpindi Division, but Dhanni breed 
popular, 46,296. 

Cattle breeding by cultivators, 45,298. 

Fodder : 

Fam ine , less likelihood of, at present time, but establishment 
of large-scale fodder reserve would be advantageous, 46,203-6. 
Green, 45 287-9. ’ 

Nature or, grown by cultivator, 46,283. 

Preservation, practice re, 46,2^. 

Problem not serious in. Kangra district, 46,286. 

Silo pits, demonstrated in Kangra district, 46,286-6. 
Oaphamsts, land in occupation of , often better cultivated than land in 
occupation of notified trihee, 46,102. 

Qaops : 

Insects and rats, damage done by, and encouragement of work of 
Entomolc^ical Section advocated, (667). 
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TOWNSEND, C. A. H., C.I.E., C.S I contd. 

Gaops — contd. 

Kallai , problem : 

Central research would be approved, 45.157. 

Need tor co-ordination of research, (665). 

Wheat research, lack of co-ordination between provinces, (665), 
45,141, 45,163-4. 

DsMOXSTaATION . 

on Cultivators’ fields, advantages of, 46,170. 

Farms. 

Increase in number advocated, at least one in each Tahsil 
(666). 45,262-6. 

Small farms of size of average holding cultivated by one man in 
distriot, proposal, (666) 

Value of, (666)^ 46,170. 

Disteiot Boahds, number, 46,296. 

Eduoapion : 

Agricultui al, LyaUpur College: 

Haising of standard of admission and shortening of course, 
might be advantageous, 45,167. 

Standard of education, opinion re, 45,165. 

Hobdays, and coincidence of, with harvesting periods, advocated, 

( 666 ). 

School farms . 

Cutting down of expenditure on, 45,169. 

Increase needed, (665-6). 

Nature of instruction on, 45,256-61. 

Size, opinion re, 45,168. 

Teachers, capacity of, 45,169. 

School plots, useful, but increase of school farms preferable, (U65-8), 
45,366-61, 

Emigration : 

Overseas, financial benefit to Jullundur District, 45,176-S. 
to 'Sind, from Jullundur district, 45,238-41. 

FKB.TiiJsna&, (jowdung, use as fuel 

in Kangra, in spite of good supplies of fuel wood, 45,181-2, 
would be Preferred even if limitless supplies of fuel wood avail- 
able, 45,182 

Financb, Tn era.!; z advances : 

no Difiaculty experienced in obtaining, 45,146. 

Investigation to be carried out, (666), 46,146. 

Issue through co-operative societies, question to be considered, 
46,166 

Fohests^ grazing facihties granted to fullest possible extent compatible 
with proper preservation of forest areas, sometimes to excess, 
(667). 

HoIiDINOS . 

Consolidation . 

by Co-operative Department, valuable work done (666-7). 
46,171. 

Importance, extent of, 46,2134. 

Legislation not desirable at present, 46,171, 45,268-70. 
Obstacles in way of, 45,171. 

Small, in Kangra district, problem of, 46,180 

Indian Centrai, Cotton Committee, valuable work done by, (665). 
Ikrigatio.n’ ■ 

Beas river, danger of flooding from, 45,242. 

Canal Colooiies, adoption of cultivation by non-agriculturists but 
appointment of speefial Agricultural Assistants for work among, 
might be useful if carefully selected, 45,215-22. 

Experimental station 

Advocated, 45,309-12, 46,234. 

Former scheme for, 45,234-6. 
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TOWNSEND, C. A. H., C.I.E., C.S.I.— co«,M, 
iBjaiGATioN — confd 

Hisear, etc , tract, position re, and need fo^r, 46,200-2, 46,207-8. 
.Jnllxuidur and flostiarpur Districts, from Beas river, under con- 
sideration, 45,242-3. 

Peiemiial, extension of, j[uestion of instruction of cultivators in 
perennial irrigation-agricultnro, 45,223-33 
Provision of, in certain tracts, importance of, 46,213, 

Well: 

Encouragement to Department of Agriculture in investigating, 
adTocateA, (667). 

in Jullundur and Hoshiarpnr Districts, fall in water level, 
(667), 45,237-41. 

Mr. Wilsdon should work at Lyallpur in closest co-operation with 
Department of Agriculture, not under Irrigation Department, 
(66^. 

Mabkbxino of cotton, posting of Bombay prices in principal markets 
of canal colonies, (667). 

Rhskaboh • 

Oo-owration and co-ordination between Provinces, inadequacy ot, 
and Committees on lines of Indian Central Cotton Committee 
advocated, (665), 46,140-2, 46,163-4. 

Fodder crops, need for attention to, (666) 

certain Gteneral problems might be tackled centrally, 46,157-8. 

Puea Institute, little use to Punjab, 46,1^6, 45,244-6. 

Standabd of LrviNO, improvement, 46,174-6, 

Staxibiigs 

Census of production as lecommended by Economic Inquiry Com- 
mittee, impossibility of, 46,160-3. 

Orop-cuttiug experiments : 

Carrying out of, by A^'icultural Assistants and by subordinate 
revenue ofiBcials, 46^60-4. 

Increase advocated, (670). 

Internal trade, value of, and revival desired, 45,273-6. 
Recommendations ol Economic Inquiry Committee, futile and 
impossible, (667), 45,150-3. 

VBTBBINAnY : 

Civil Veterinary Department, control by Director of Agriculture 
advocated, but head of department should hare free hand, (667), 
45,137-9, 46,160-2 

Contagious diseases, difficulties caused by neighbourhood of Indian 
States, 46,179. 

Dispensaries . 

Control of, (667) 45,172. 

Hilly parte should receive more attention, (667). 
very Popular and being increased as finances allowed, (667), 
45,172 

Tramways, see under Administration. 

TROUGHT, Trevor, M.A., Cotton Research Botanist, I/yallpur; (846-849), 
40,56&46,666. 

Training amd poet appointments, (846), 46,660. 

OaOFS : 

Ckvtton : 

289, 46,630-2. 

Desi, natural crossing of, 46,636. 

Egyptian, particulars re, and question of suitability to India, 
46^613-26, 46,661, 46,638-9. 

Punjab American Varieigr; 

4F: 

Area under, 46,666-6. 

Believed to be clean seed, 46,606-11. 

Crossing of, 46,636-7. 
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TROUGHT, Trevor, M.A. — contd. 

Oaops — contd. 

Cotton — contd. 

Punjab American yariety — contd. 

Deterioration question, (848-9), 46,668-7S, 46,687-90, 46,612. 
Eradication ot deterioration, methods, (849), 46,676-86, 
46,633. 

Note on, (848-9). 

AVatering required, 46,627-0. 

Research 'work, nature of, organisation, etc., 46,691-7. 

Spread of new variety, tiro© required, 40,603-6. 

Tree, experiment • with, not considered ■worth while in tlie 
Punjab, 46,650-6. 

Damage by radiation, question of prevention methods, 46,698-602. 
Improvement, work re, propose!, (848). 

Ikdian' OBNxnAii Cotton Ooiocitteb, approval of work and organisation, 
46,662-4. 

MEaBOROLoaicix Department, early warning on oncoming attacks of 
radiation would be useful, 46,600-1. 

Rebearoe. 

on Bacterial flora and protozoal fauna, opportunity for, with 
opening up of the Nili Bar, (848). 

Central and Provincial, distribution between, proposal, (846), 
(847), 46,640-9 

Co-operation between Central and pro-nncial Governments, need 
for, (846). 

Cotton, in Egypt, 46,661. 

Fundamental and applied, (846-6), 46,640-5. 

Provincial institutes ; 

Financing and administration of, by Research Board, scheme, 
(847). 

Organisation and stafi required for, (847), 
most Suitable centres for, (846-7). 

Type and^ extent of buildings required, (848). 

Survey possibilities, proposal for enquiry into by Committee, (846-7). 

UJJAL SINGH, M.A., M.L.C.: (1372-6), 42,886-43,027. 

Farming operations, (876-6), 42,898-913, 42,929-34, 42,946-98 
Agrioultobaij Department, assistance and advice received from, 
42,976-8. 

AOMOUIiTimAIj Inbusteibb • 

Cotton ginning, proposals for Government encouragement, (376). 
Disinclination of Jat cultivator decreasing, 42,914 
Fruitgi owing, should he encouraged, (376). 

Poultry Bree^ng : 

should he Encouraged, (376). 

a Paying industry if properly managed, (376), 42,916-7. 
no Strong prejudice against, in Punjab, 42,938-46. 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, State assist- 
ance needed, (376), 43,010-4. 

Number of days’ work done by cultivator and occupation in slack 
season, (376). 

Subsidiary industries, considered degrading by cultiva-bors, (376). 
Vegetable growing, possibilities of, (376). 

OapitaI/, attracting of, -bo agrioultuie, desirable, 43,015. 

Crops, demand for seed from Department, (873), 42,888. 

Demonstration and Propaganda. 

Agricultural assistants, number should he greatly increased, (373), 
42,980 

on Cultivators fields, scheme, (373), 42,979. 
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UJJAL SINGH, M.A., M.L.Q — coiitd. 

Demonsteatiois' and Peopaganda — contd 

Parms 

Experimenting earned on m, bnt no influence over methods of 
cultivation, (873). 

Leasing out of, to graduates of Agricultural College, scheme, 
(873), 42,889-91, 42,968-03, 43,020-4. 

Value of, coming to be realised by cultivator, 42,918-20. 

Fbbtimsees 
O owdung : 

no S^urplua purchasable in villages, 42,921-2. 

Value of, commg to be realised by cultivator, 42,918-20. 

Natural manure, preservation in pits, 42,923-4. 

Holdings : 

Consolidation , 

Oomipulsion on minority would be approved, 32,894 
throng Co-operative Scxneties advocated, (374) 
by Exchange, facUitiea advocated, (374). 

Legislation, question of public opinion, 42,892-5. 

Societies for, sbould be encouraged, (374) 

Subdivisions beyond 10 or 12 acres, stopping of, by legislation 
advocated, (374), 42,892, 42,969-43,001. 

Small, advantage of, up to eei^in limit, (374). 

iBBJGATioN, Canal : 

Distribution • 

Extra water for tail portion, advocated, (374), 42,896-7 
at Tails of minors, inadequacy of supply, (374). 

Minora and distributaries, limitation of length advocated, (374). 
Ontlets 

Improvement proposed, (374) 

Eemodelling ot, from head downwards, advocated, 43,019. 

Animal Husbandry • 

Bullocks, feeding of, 42,929-32, 42,946-9 
Milch cows, feeding of, 42,934, 42,960-7. 

Sheep, keeping of, by uitness for manuring, 42,934-7, 42,992. 

Middle OLAas youths, taking up of agriculture by 
Examples of, 43,006-8. 

Village life must be made more attractive, 43,009 

Soils 

Alkaline : 

Gypsum, results of use of, (376), 42,996. 

Improvement, means of, (876-6). 

Bara lands : 

Improvement of, by witness by deep ploughing and addition 
of sand, (375-6), 42,898-918, 42,978, 42,981-4, 42,988-98 
continued Improvement dependent on good cultivation, 42.908. 

U.S.A.; 

Demonstration and propaganda, Ba/tiing (696)._ 

Boonomio enquiries in, organisation, etc., Barlmg (688-9). 

Grain elevators, Gordon, 44,962-4. 

Relationship of Federal and State Dwarfcments of Agiicnlture in and 
organisation, etc., of research, Tjander (747), (749), (756-73), 46,972-3, 
45,977-8, 46 036-40, 46,136-42 

Usurious Loans Act, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Vegetable growing, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Veterinary: 

Assistants ' 

Oontrol and supervision by Co-operative Department proposed, 
Fazl Ali (836). 

should be Drawn from agricultural classes, Bampnran Singh (797), 
Extra Veterinary Assistants, Milne 41,619-20. 
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Veterinary — contd. 

AssisTAifTs — contd. 

Increase in numiier advocated, Vazl Ali (836). 

Qualifications required, Milne (201). 

Hecruitment of subordinates from zamindar class, advantage of, 
Quirke (137). 

Training, Milne (201-2), 41,618. 

Cattle fairs, increase in, and difficulty caused by, Quirke (138), 
41,342-4, 41,406. 

Cheanotberaipy, success of, Taylot 44,382. 

Chief Superintendent, should deal direct with Financial Commissionei , 
Taylor (641), 44,268-72, 44,330-6, 44,340-6. 

Chief Veterinary officer as Director of Agriculture, question of, 
Tovjnsend, 45,248-9. 

Gtvn. VBTKRmAny Department: 

Control by Director of Agriculture: 

Advantages of, MiVue (196-7), 41,609-10, 

AdvcMiatM, Wilson (812-8), 46,379-82, 46,487-8; Sii Mehdi Shah 
(741); Fazl Ali (88S). 

Advocated, but head of department should have free hand, 
Townsend (667), 46,137-9, 45,160-2. 

Objection to, Branford (117), 41,066; Quirke (137) 

Control of cattle breeding by, approval of, Quirke 41,316-8, 
41,392-4, Strickland 43,149. 

Development programme, Milne (166). 

Diagram showing links between various officers and staff of 
Agricultural Department andj, Milne (288). 
shoidd be Independent of Agricultural Department, Brayne (68), 
40,629, 40,841-6; Shtv Dev Singh (387), 43,046-8; Taylor (640-1), 
44,266-72; Sampuran Singh (797). 

certain Opposition between Agricultural Department and, Wilson. 
46,379-80. 

Organisation and staff, Quirke 41,322^. 

Recruitmeut of zanundars to large proportion of posts advocated, 
Lai Ghand 40,971. 

Relationship with District BoardSj Quirke 41,426-34. 

Separation from Director of Agricxutuxe; 

Advocated, and reasons, Strickland (294), 42,149. 

Objections to, MiVne (196-7), 41,609-18, 41,730-5, 41,831-3, 
42,080-8, 42 111. 

Separation of cattle breeding from, and attachment to Agricultural 
Department, reasons for, Milne (197-8), 41,736-8 
Service . 

Inadequacy of, Brayne (64). 

Overlapping with Agricultural, Lai Ghand (107). 
not Properlfy provide for. Fuel Ah (836). 

Value of, Muhammed Nawaz Khan 40,889. 
great Service done by, but improvement and exteii'sion needed, 
Sampv/ran Singh (7%). 

Staff: 

Development programme, Milne (201). 

Inadequate, Branford (117); Quirke 41,333. 

He-organisation of, need for, Lai Ghand (107), 40,994. 
Subordinate • 

Pay and prospects should be improved, Ghaudhn Lai Ghand 
(107). 

Training of, Milne (196). 

Staff and organisation, Milne (201). 

Students sent to England for -toaining, 41,334-6. 

Conferences of officers m various provinces desirable, Milne (204). 
Contagious Diseases : 

Assistance of co-operative societies hoped for, Quirke (138) 
Collaboration between agricultural and veterinary staff, importance 
of, Milne fl97) 
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Veterinary — eontd. 

CONTAGIOTJS DiSBAaES — contd. 

"best Dealt -wnth at preeeat by propaganda, not legislation, Brayne 
t69j. 

Difficulties caused by neighbourhood of Indian States, Townsend 
46,179. 

Indigenous cattle more immiune from, Quirke, 41,320-1. 
Introduction from beyond the borders, (^mrke 41,363. 

Legislation . 

Advocated for notification, etc , Branford (117), 41,188-91 ; 
Sampuran Singh (797). 

no't Advocated at piesent, Wilson (813); Faitl Ah (838) 
must be Galled for by 'agricultui'al community if to work 
smoothly and 'well, Milne (203). 

Proposal, QuirJce (138), 41,362, 41,396-403. 
would be Unpopular, ^uoation and propaganda required, Shiu 
Dev Singh (^7;. 

Notification of certain, Qmrke 41.403. 

Obstacles in dealing with, Bianford (117), 41,183; Qmrke (138), 
41,306-8, 41,397-404; Milne (205rt, Sampuran Smgh (797): Wilson 
(813). 

Prevalence of, Quvrke 41,318-9. 

Propaganda advocated rather than legislation, Milne (202). 
Reporting of: 

Delays in, Branford (117), 41,183-7. 

Improvement needed, Qutrke 4J. ,337-8. 

Prompt, by lambaidars, should be insisted on, Qmrke (13^. 
Rewards to be given to patwaris for prompt notuicatiou, Milne 
( 202 ). 

Rinderpest, legislation advocated, Bradford (117); Quirke (188). 
Department of Animal Industry, proposal, Bradford 41,08^7. 
Development programme, Milne (199-301), 41,616-7. 

Disehnsabibs : 

Assistants in charge of, saleiries, Milne (199). 

Oontrol of; Townsend (667), 46,172. 

by District Boards Sampuran Singh (797); Wilson (818). 
System works well. Sir Mehdi Shah (741), 46,917-8. 

System does not work well Shiv Dev Singh (^7), 43,049. 
Satisfactory working of, Brayne (68): Lai Ohand (109). 
by Provincial authority, system of, Quvrke (137). 

System of, and relationship of District Boards and "Veterinary 
Department, Milne (198-9), 41,614-7, 41,868-71. 

Transfer to Provincial authority: 

Advocated, Shvo Dev Smgh (387), 43,060-2. 
not Advocated, Lai Ohand (109); Sir Mehdi Shah (741); 
Sampuran Smgh (797), Wilson (813). 
not really under District Board, Fazl Ah (838). 

Development of facilities, scheme, Quirke (137), 

Development programme, Mihie (199-201), 41,616-7. 

Expansion of. T7ilao?i (813). 

Adequacy, ^vrke (13^, Sir Mehdi Shah (741) 

Inadequate and proposals for increase of staff, Brayne (68). 
N^d for, not bamg adequately me^ Lai Ohand (109) : Shiv Dev 
Smgh (887); Sampuran Svngh (797), Navraindra Nath (675). 
Eixed, advantage of, over touring, Qmrke 41,419-20. 

Free use should be made of indigenous drugs, suggestion to oonu- 
lanse, Wilson (S13). > e 

might be allotted to, by District Boards, Milne 1379, 
41j871. ' 

B^y parts should receive more attention, Townsend (667), 

Needs in process of being met by Gfovemment, Fael Ali (838) 

OL done, statistics, 1931-22 to 192^26, Mtlne 

\199). 

^6 Tillages, Sampuran Smgh (796), (797), 
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y^eter i n ary — contd. 

Disphnsabjes — contd. 

v&ry Popular and being increased as finances allow, Townsend (667), 
46,172. 

Public appreciation of work of, increasing, Qnvrke (137). 
Belationship of Provincial Government and District Boards, Quirhe 
(137), 41,329-30, 41,426^1. 

Staff, importance ai^Quirke (137). 

Touring : 

Abandoned as expensive and unsuited to local conditions, Quirke 
(138). 

Formerly, Milne (202). 

None in districtj STiiv Dev Singh (387). 
not Required, Sir Mehdi Shah (741). ^ 

Result of work not heard of, Fael Ali (838). 

not very Satisfactory, and system abandons, Milne (202). 

should be Stopped, Sampwran Singh (797). 

full Use not made of,' Wilson (813). 

Touring by men in charge of, occasionally, Milne (202). 
full Use made of, Sir Mehdi Shah (741). 

full Use not made of, by agriculturists, Shiv Dev Singh (887) ; Sam- 
puran Singh (797) j Wilson (813), Fazl Ali (838). 

LaHOBB OoiiUBGB • 

Admission : 

Applications, Taylor 44,327-8, 44,370-2. 

Criticism and proposal, Sampuran Singh (797). 

Standard, propose raising of, Taylor 44,276-6, 44,316-8, 
44,321-9, 44,349-54, 44,889. 

Oburse, Taylor 44,8i4. 

Curnemum, good, but students not capable of dealing with, Taylor 
44,274. 

Equipment, Taylor 44,273. 

Fees paid, and double fees by students from Indian States, Taylor 
44,373^4. 

Instruction given in English, advantages and disadvantages of, 
44,383-6. 

Principal, should deal direct with Financial Oommissioner, Taylor 
(641), 44,268-72, 44,330-3, 44,340-6. 

Research, small amount only, Taylor 44,277-8, 44,379-82. 

Staff and qualifications of, Taylor 44,355^0, 44,396-401. 

Students • 

After Careers, Taylor 44,376-8. 

Source of, Taylor 44,361-k 

Willingness of, to live in small villages, question of, Taylor 
44,386-8 

Teaching facilities, comparison with Europe, Taylor 44,31&-21, 
Offtcer with Government of India, appointment advocated, and ad- 
vantages anticipated, Quirke (135). 

PBJBrVBNTTVB INOOUIiATION : 

Compulsory advocated. Sir Mehdi Shah (741). 
no Fee changed, Milne (203). 

no Fee charged, but agriculturists still ignorant of benefits of, Sir 
Mehdi Shah (Hi). 

no Fee dharged officially, Wilson (813) 

no Fee charged and shonld not be charged, Fazl Ali (839). 

Holding of lamhardars and zailadars responsible for, proposal, 
Quirke (138). 

Obstacles m way of, Brayne (69) : Quirke (188) ; Milne (203). 
Popnlarity of. Shiv Dev Singh (387), 43,053-4. 

Popularity increasing, Fazl Ali (839). 

Simultaneous method : 

possible Danger of, Taylor 44,304-8. 

General application, question of possibility, Taylor 44,809-13. 
Instruction given at Lahore College and ^aduates capable of 
carrying out, Taylor 44,296-300. 
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Veterinary — tonicl. 

PBEVENTn’E IXOCTTLATION — COUtd. 

Simultaneous method — contd. 

Eishs in connection with, and results in other piovinces awaited, 
Quirlte 41,809-14. 

Private practice, little scope for, Quirke 41,336, Tayloj 44,376. 
Propaganda work by co-operative societies, Quirke 41,389-41. 
Prophylactic vaccines, making of, should continue in hands of IVJhiktesai*, 
Taylor 44,234 

Eeseargh- Quirke 41,345-7. 

Advantages of Department being under charge of Director of Agri- 
culture from point of view of, Milne (196-7). 

Anti-rabic treatment of dogs, Milne (203). 

Oo-ordiiiatiou, appointment of Veterinary Adviser to Government 
of India ivould assist, Branfoid (118), 41,081-2. 

Facilities 

Extension desirable, Branford (118), Qmrke (138); ^illiv Dev 
Singh (387), Taylor (541), 44,279-81; Fazl Ah (839). 

Scope for increase, Milne (203). 

Foot and Mouth diseas^ Milne (2()8). 

Government of India, Local Governments, &c , lack of interest in, 
Taylor 44,390-6 

proposed Lines of, Brayne (61); Milne (203), Wilson (804); Quirke 
41,421-5. 

Mukhesar Institute ; 

Extension advocated, Stanford (118). 

Provision ot officers by, for employment in pi'ovinces under 
control of Local Government would be approved, Milne (204), 
41i621-2. 

Special investigation shoiuld be conducted by officers of, as tar 
as possible, Quirke (138). 

Strer^thening of, womd uot be objected to, Milne (204). 
Unsuitable for investigation of surra, Taylor 44,285^, -44,3361-9. 
Veterinary Adviser to Government of India should be in ad- 
ministrative charge of, Branford (118), 41,076-0. 

Piovmcial Institutions : 

Advocated, Shiv Dev Singh (387) ; Taylor (641), 44,282-92, 
44,336-9, 44,346-8; Sir Mehdi Shah (741). 

Advocated in addition to Imperial Institution, Quirke (138). 
Better than expanding Central Institutaon, Wilson (814). 
Extension advocated, Branford (118); Milne (203-4). 

Sohawa Laboratory : 

to be Placed under Principal of Punjab Veterinary College, 
MiVne (203). 

no Surra specialist, Wilson (814). 

Work done at, Wilson (808-4). 

Special investigations • 

should be Conducted either bv officers of Mukteear Institute or 
provincial officers or both, Branford (118). 
should be Conducted by Besearch Officers in Piovinee, l^hiv Dev 
Singh (387) 

Surra ■ 

more Adequate investigation of, advocated, TT ilsuu 46,471-2, 
46.493. 

Work of Mr. Gross re, Milne (203) , Wilson (803-4) 


sometimes Difficulty in seeming, Sir Mehdi Shah (741), -45,920 
Effectiveness of, likely to be' increased as result of propaganda, 
Milne (203). 

Money provided for, from 1921-22 to 1926-26, Milne (203). 

Often comes late and dispensaries run short, Wilson (813) 

Shortage of : Brayne 40,^3. 

no Complaints, Milne (202) 

Supply : 

often Insufficient, Shiv Dev Singh (387), 43,064 > 

Sufficient if adequate funds available, Quirke (138), 41,374-7. 
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Veterinary — cond. 

StTPKaiOB Vetekinvht Oepiobr with Government ot India: 

Appointment of 

Advocated, Taylor (541), 44,345. 

Advocated and advantages to be derived, Branford (118), 
41,076-6, 41,081-3, 41,178-82. 
not Advocated, Wilson (814). 

not Advocated if separate from Director of Agriculture, Milne 
(204), 41,611-2. 

should not be Attached to Muktesar, Taylor (641), 44,293-6, 44,364. 
Benefits anticmated from ^pointment of, Taylor (641), 44,365-9. 
not Oonsiderea Necessary, jS/wu Dev Singh (887). 

Question of, Milne (204). 

WALTON, Colonel C., R.E., D.S.O., Agent, North Western Railway; 
44,880-46,009. 

GnAIlf Elevatoes ■ 

Attitude of member?' of Punjab Government and Collector of 
Karachi, 44,922. 

Bulk carnage of wheat, question of starting at once by railway, and 
not considered necessary, 44,948-62. 
should be Considered of cultivator would be assisted by, (640). 

Detailed enquiry into question, proposal, (641), 44,885-6, 44,941. 
Export trade, spreading out or, effect on railway traffic, 44,930-40. 
Grading system, proposals, (641), 44,962-6. 

Heavy expenditure would be entailed on railway in adapting 
wagons, etc , (639). 

Internal trade, effect on railway, 44,942 

Investigation into question by Major Gordon, railwav attitude re, 
(639), 

Major Gordon’s scheme, (641). 

Karachi Port Trust, attitude of, 44,921 

Lyallpur, practically no increase in wheat production since stalling 
of, 44,947. 

Port and terminal elevators not advocated in first stage of scheme, 
(640-1), 44,889, 44,892-7. 

Private enterprise might deal with, (640). 

Railway could not decline to cany wheat in bags, 44,920. 

Railwav not prepared to accept responsibilitv for construction and 
working of, without detailed examination, (640) 

Railwav wagons, question of continuation of pooling svstem, 
44,988-9. 

R^ILWAYB ; 

Gauge, 44,932. 

Motor transport competition, and steps taken to meet, 44,935-8, 
44,990-4. 

Motor transport development as feeder to, welcomed, hut not to be 
undertaken by railway, 44,933-4. 

Roads, development of radial roads to stations advocated before de- 
velopment of roads parallel to railways, 44,937-8, 44,966-60. 

Water power; 

Development so tar completed or under construction, Batty e (553-6). 
Hydro-electric power, pai-ticulars of scheme and possibilities of distiubu- 
tion 111 towns and villages, Battye 44,422-67, 44,465-79, 44,499-618. 
Manufacture of ammonium sulphate hy means of off-peak power from 
Mandi scheme, investigation advocated, Amall (664) ; Battye 44,420-1, 
Officer responsible to Government of India for hydro-electric develop- 
ment, desirable, Battye 44,412-4. 

Resources of the Punjab, Battye (661-3), 

SoHmuES 

Policy, Battye 44,406-7 

Relations with other Provinces, and Indian States. Battye 
44,408-n. 

and Surveys, history of, Battye (549-51). 

Uhl river hydro-electric project and possibilities of use in manufacture 
of ammonium sulphate, AmalZ (569-61). 
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Weights and Measures, xee vndei' Marketing. 


Welfare of Rural Population; 


Aid of Cb-operativa Societibs &Iiould be enlisted, (819). 

Arbitration Sooietiea formerly m Gui^aon, but stopping of, Bra]/ne 
40,664-9 

Director of Local uplift, advocated, Brayne (.69), (60). 

District physical training sapervisois, traimng oi men as, Anderton 
(360). 

Drift of educated people to the towns, causes of, and question of means 
of preventing, Andeison 43,720^. 

Economic position of cultivatora, etc , m oanal colonies, 8\t MelidA Sliah 
46,940-7, 45,961-7 

ECONOinO StTBVBT OI TTPICAL vnj.AQSa ; 

Advocated and approved, Brayne (76), Shiv Dev Singh (388), 
Wilson (819), Fasl Alt (841). 

Board of Economic Inquiry, ice iluit idle 
by Non-oflBeial agency advocated, Emg (472), 43,681-7, 43,688. 
by a Rural man, advocated, Wilson (819), 46,408-10 
Trained investigators, need for, Barling (5^), 44,'B62^6. 

Bx-soldiers, outlook of, ihuyne 40,596-600. 

Gtovemment should constiuct model village, Shiv Dev Singh (3S8). 
Grovemment should give grant to viliages putting down simple drainage 
system, Wilson (819), 

Health conditions, pioposed means for inducing improvement of, 
Brayne (72); Milne (214), Strickland (296): Shiv J)cv Singh ^87); 
Wilson (816); Fazl Aw (8^); Mohammad Atzal Sussain (86^ 
Improved sanitation, influence of renired aoldiers and pensioners, t^ilson 
^,370-1. 

Impiovement of. suggestion, Fazl Alt (841). 

La^ will to live better, and doubt as to deeirabdity of attempts to 
alter, Barling 44,776-82 

Literature for villagers, shortage of, and proposal re inoreasing supply, 
Brayne 40,849-52. 

Infeigation, excesstve expenditure on, and question of measures to 
reduce, Brayne 40,626-7, 40,563-60. 

Measures sho^d J>e taken against village ponds and manure heaps, iSTitv 
Dev Singh (388). 

Menial ca^s, problem of, and scheme for, Biayne (60-1), 40,661-3, 
40,800. 

Pressure of population on the land, question whether excessive. Barlina 
44,870. 

Propaganda in form of lectures, lantern views, cinema films, useful, 
Milne (221) 

Propaganda work m Qurgaon and results, Brayne (68-9), (63-4), 40,629- 
40,590-606. 40,638-7, 40,693-728, 40,782-800. 40,81^30, (101-3) 
Rural classes, little represent among official classes, Brayne 40,561-2. 

EUBJkli SAKIIATlON. 

and Health of the village, proposals for improving, Fatl Ah (841). 
Improvement in, xequiied!, Forster (610) 

Sympathy of retired Indian Officers aliould be enlisted in, Wilson 
(819). 

Social activities of villagers should ha encouraged, Shiv Bev Singh (888). 


SlUmABD OI IXVINU ; 

Improvement, MUne 41,756, Totwwend 45yl74-6 
WaBteful expenditure, and measures against, in Gureaon. Brayne 
40,624-8, ^ . a , « 

Dpiift oajnpaign, necessity for. in connection with efforts at improve- 
ment of agncultore and acname, Brayne (67), 40,624, 40,6OT-11, 
40,693-739, 40,711-28, 40,782-814. ; 

Tillage libraries, Anderson (349), 42,034, 42,688-41, 42,661; Darling (601), 
Fazl Alt (841). 

■Women, importance of elevation of, Brayne (57-8, 60), 40,723-8. 


Wells, see under Irrigation. 


Wheat, see under Crops. 
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WHITE, Mr,, Chief Engineer of Southern Canals, and Secretary of Irriga- 
tion Branch 43,266-43,672. 

EnoxcO/ERINo Conqbess, nature of, and value of work, etc., 43,642-7, 
43,661-2, 43,648-60, 43,663-61, 43,661, 43,662. 

Irrigation . 

All-India Irriation Board, opinion re proposal, 43,417, 

Canals 

Lining of, scope for, 48,283, 

Replacement by tube wells, difficulty of persuading individual 
cultivators, 43,286-8. 

fiiupplementing of, by ordinary aamindari wells in some cases, 
43,289. 

Volumetric basis : 

Advantages of, 43,297, 43,326. 

Impracticability of, at present, except in case of large 
owners, 43,293, 43,324. 

Technical appliances, satisfactory, 43,305-6. 

Water rates: 

Eixmg, assessing and collecting : 

Complaints by Colonel Cole against patwaris in connec- 
tion with, reply to, 43,366-66. 

Removal fiom Irrigation Department, Proposal not 
approved, 43,864 

Remission if crop does not ripen, 43,321-3. 

Department, co-operation wiili Revenue Department, 43,315. 
Research station, 43, 276-6. 

Waterlogging and distribution of water the most important points. 
43,271, 43,272-4. 

Soils • 

Chakanwali Reclamation Farm, experimental work at, 43,276-6. 

Watearlogg^ : 

Drainage schemes, 43,291. 

Drainage and pumping experiment at Chakanwali Reclamation 
Farm, 43,275-6. 

Expenditure required will be enormous, but will be gradual, 
43,292 

Problem, 43,272-4 
Remedy, 43,284-9 

Wild animals, damage to crops by, see under Crops. 

WILSDON, B. H., Scientific Researcih Offi. 0 CT attached to Irrigation Research 
Laboratory, Punjab: (407-11), 43,266-43,672. 

Experience of, 43,884-6. 

Edpo-vtion, Agricultural : 

College, limitation of teaching to three years’ course for B Sc., to be 
followed by research degree in sciences applied to agriculture, pro- 
posal, (408-9), 48,509-10. 
of Practical farmers, proposal (408), 43,426. 

Proposals, (408-9) 

Scientific workers, question of, (407-8), 43,425-6 
Fertilisbrs, water rate reduction for gieen manure, 43,442. 

Fopder Crops, water rate reduction for, 43,437-41. 

Irrigation , 

Canals ■ 

Lining of : 

Effects, 43,281. 

Investigation of problem, work re, 43,281. 

Scope for, 43,282, 43,283. 

Loss by absorption, extent, (410). 
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WILSDON, B. H.— coni^. 

Ibbigation— co?iitZ. 

Canals — contd, 

Eetnrn on capital outlay, 43,443-8. 

propoiiiion of Water put on surface tlat reaches subsoil, 43,652 
Water rates: 

Reduction of rate for fodder, and gi’een manure, 43,437-42. 
Working charge per acre iriigateU, 43,439-40. 
progressive Jjesiocation of certain distnots and causes, (410). 

Btvo’s torsion balance, use of, 43,626-30, 

Hydrodynamic work, need for, 4^373. 

Kharif channel taking Beas water, proposal, (410). 

Research Laboratory 43,374-5. 

Co-operation with United Provinces, question of, 43,419-21. 
Scientific Research Oflfioer attached to, relationship to Irrigation 
and Revenue Departments, 43,403-4, 43,409. 

Sub-stations, scheme for, 43,631-3. 

Sub-Boil water, 43,422-4, 43,605-12. 

Water requirements of different crops • 

Experiments, land set aside for, at Lyallpnr, 43,315-7. 

Research, importance of, and carrying out of, in provinces 
nece^ary,, 43,410-3 
Waterlogging : 

Depth of water-table obtainable, and suitable for agrionlture, 
43,467-71. 

Drainage orperations to be carried out, 43,633-41. 

Problem of, (410). 

Well, depletion of water-table in certain districts owing to demand 
made by, on sub-soil water, (410). 

Rbsbabch * 

Agricultural meteorology, attention needed, (408) 

Applicative work, organisation on provincial basis, necessary, (407). 
Co-ordination of efforts of local e,nd central governments, Board on 
lines of Dspaitment of Scientific and Industrial Research, scheme 
for, (409), 43,870-1, 43,398, 48,602-5. 

Fundamental, central organisation, danger of theory. (407). 
Government physical laboratory, will be necessary, (409), 4^427-8. 
Irrigation, field station for. soneme under consideration, (408). 
lines on wfuoh required, (408). 

Provincial, encouragement desirable, 43,603. 

Pusa Institute : 

Affiliation to' university, advantages to be derived, 48,402. 
Development as provincial resear^ station, proposal, 43,399-401. 
Situation not satisfactory, 43,391. 43,397. 
no Voluntary research workers, (408). 

Soil physics ’ . , 

Importance of work and need for appointment of special officer, 
(408), 43,621-2. 

Land earmarked for, 43,398-6, 

Work carried ont, (408). 

Staff, provincial, recruitment difficulty, (40^, 43,376, 43,429-30. 
Statistical ma/thematics, development needed, (408). 
in UniveTsitiee, desirable and scheme for enoouTagement, (407-8), 
48,869-72, 43,387-90, 43,402, 43,506-8, 43,613,20. 43,623-5, 43,681. 

Sons : 

Alkaline • 

Reclamation, experimental work le, but non-ioJlowing up of, 
(411), 43,414-6 

Use of gypsum on, results, (411). 

Bara, improvement by use of ^sum and green manuring. (411). 
Cfiiakanwali Reclamation Farm, experimental work at, (410, 411), 
43,276-81, 43,377. 

Waterlogged, drainage and pumping experiment at CBiaikanwali 
Reclamation Farm, (410), 43,278-81. 
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WILSON, W. R , I.C.S., Deputy Commissiouer, Jliolum: (808-81&;,^ 

46,300-496 
Administhation : 

Judicial: 

Civil Courts, criticism and recruitment of stall ot, Irom agri- 
cultural population, would be advantageous, (808), 46,436-11. 
Jirga system m Dtera Gliazi Khan, 46,441-4, 

Meteoi-ological department, of no practical seiiuce, (807), 

Posts, usefulness of, (807). 

Railways, cheaper freight rates for fodder and machinery would be 
greatly appreciated, (806). 

Roads . 

Co'nditions in Dera and Jhelum districts, (806-7). 

Espenditure on, in Jhelum district, and inadequacy of, and 
need for better engineering staff, (806-7), 46,330-2, 46,401-3. 
Maintenance and repairs, drawbacks of contract system, (807), 
46,330. 

Agkicitlttoial Dbpammbnt : 

little Attentioin paid to barani laud, but beginning, 46,308. 
should Keep head of district informed about work. (806). 
AORlOTnirtTRATi iMUBBrEDNUSS : 

Agriculturist moneylenders, few, known, 43,777. 

Bui for protection of borrowers under consideration of the Punjab 
Government, (809). 

Causes of, (808), 46,365-6. 

Credit, sources of, (808). 

Repayment, reasons preventing, (808), 

Usurious Loans Act, application should be made more stringent, 
(808), 

AGEictJiTuaAii Indubxbibs : 

Coal and salt mines, subsidiary employment in, (816). 

Cultivator, work do'ne by during year, (815-6). 

Egret farming in Bera Ghaza Ejban, 46,425-35. 

Fruit growing, (818). 

Intensive etudy, extent of scope for, (816). 

Lac cultivation, prospects, (816), 46,846-7. 

Obstacles preventing expansion of, (816) 

Olives, attempt to grow, but discouragement bv forest officials, (816), 
46,367, 46,417-24 

Poultry rearing, and prospects, (816), 46,349-52, 46,494-6. 

Snhsidiaiw industries, no suggestions for adoption ot, in Jhelum, 
(816). 

Trade in cattle earned on during slack months, (816) 

Utilization of rice straw for paper should have a future, (816). 
AGRicxJLTxra.Ui Laboub ■ 

no Measures to attract agricultural labour from areas in which there 
is a surplus should be taken, (816). 

Shortage, and reasons, (816). 

Aubnation op Land Aot • 

Ooinsolidatiou O'f large estates as result of, and drawback of, (809), 
46,339-41. 

Manor defects, (809), 46,338-9- 

Stands in way of capital being put iisto land, (819) . 

Antmax Husbandby . 

Camels, gradual elimination of, by extension of canals, (814), 46,471, 
46,472 

Castratioiij, recommendation, (814) 

Causes of injuiy to cattle, (816). ^ 

Condition of cattle and need for improvement, (812). 

Cross-breeding, suggestion, (814). 

Dajil bi*eed, description, 46,473. 

Dairying, experimenting necessary, (814). 

Fodder 

Improvement of supplies, need for, in hmani tracts, (815i. 
Silos, need for, in Jhelum, (815), 46,387. 
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WILSON, W. R., I.G.S.— C01^^d 
Animai HtrsBANDny — conid. 

Fodder — contd. 

Shortage and means of improving supply, (815), 46,398-9. 
Improvement of breeds ; 

Contrast between sire and dam too gi-eat as a rule, (814), 
46,474-6, 46,489-91. 

Dapl heidbook on skirts on Dbundi estate, proposal, (814). 
Dbanni breed, steps taken re, 46,383-6. 

Dhanni pedigree berdbook in Ghalkwal, suggestion for starting 
of (814). 

Sbeep breeding ; 

Future for, in Jbelum, 46,396-7, 46,477-8. 

'Merinos in Jhelum dietnct, proposal, (814-6). 

Capital, land should be given to practical bortieulturists, engineers, 
(819). 

CO-OPIEBATION ; 

Better-living societies, opinion i e, (818), 46,388-9. 

Cattle-breemng societies . 

JQieluia, (818), 46,396, 46,476. 

Proposals, (818). 

Go-operative credit, value of, (807), 

Credit societies, the more financed the better, (818). 

Encouragement of growth of 

by ^vernment, proposals for, (817). 
by Nbn-official agenci'cs, proposal for, (818). 

Legislation should not be introduced to compel minority to join 
for the common beueJ&t, opinion, (818). 

Pooling of resources m budding hunds, etc , Dera and Jbelum, (818). 
Results, (818). 

Societies tor co-operative use of agricultural machinery, little or no 
opening for Dera and Jhelum, (81^. 

Society for sale of mulies in Ohal^al worth oousidoring, (818). 

Cbofs . 

Damage hy pigs, (811). 

Ihatnbution of se^s, systems, (811). 

Dry gram cultivation in sandy soils, (811), 46,372-3. 

Improvement of existing, suggestions, (811), 

Introduction of Japau'cse sarson aim long eared Australian bajra, 
proposals, (811). 

Pests ; 

Locusts, (812). 

Poll weed, effective method of eradication needed, ^06), (812). 
Rats and mice, damage by, and campaign againsi;, advocated, 
Oil), (812). 

Protection, work re and proposals, (812). 

"Wbeat, mixing of, in Dera, (811). 

OuLirVAiTION . 

Draught cattle, improvement required, (812). 

Improvement in rotation of crops not necessary, (812). 

Mixing of crops, (812), 

Dbikonstbation and Phopaganda: 

Association of voluntary workers, proposal, (803), 46,313-7. 

Ohakwal Zamindar, good work by, (806). 

Dera, work, (805). 

Dbundi estate, (80S) 

ESxperte must be enthusiasts, (806). 

Farmers’ Association, su gg ested meeting of, at Demonstration 
Farm at smtable season of year, (806-6)1 
Farms, as experimental farms also, proposal, (808), 46,479-80. 
Jbelum, work, (806). 
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WILSON, W. R., ].C.S.—contd 

Disteiot Boabds : 

Camirman, 46,343-5. 

Engineers, bald quality of, and regular service under Ministry of 
Local Self-Governinent -would be preferable, 46,363-4, 46,469-70. 
Jhelum, keenness on cattle breeding, 46,385. 

Eduoation : 

Adult nigkt schools, Co-operative, 

Others usually frauds, (805), 46,324-9. 

Satisfactoiy, and extension desirable, (805), 46,329. 

Agricultural • 

Cultivation of small patch at home, by boys, suggestion, (805). 
Incentive, (804). 

Lyallpur attracts good attendances, (8041. 

Pupils mainly drawn from Agricultural classes, (804). 
in English, drawback of, (818), 46,484. 

Nature Study: 

Instruction in, being given to teachers, (804), 

should be Welcomed as relief from monotony of the class rooms, 

, (804). 

Teachers : 

should he Drawn as far as possible fiom the agricultural 
classes, (804) 

Supply not sufficient, (804). 

in Vernacular middle School in Jhelum district, but results 
disappointing, (804), 46,318-28. 

Methods bv which rural education may improve the ability of agri- 
culturists, (819), 

Primary • 

Compulsory, not yet introduced into Jhelnm, (819). 

Proportion of hoys who paas through fourth dass, (819). 

Rtixal subjects should be more taught, (818), 46,481-3. 

School Plots, despised by parents and boys, (804), 

School Farms, if properly equipped, sbould have a future, (804) 

Fbettlisees 

Oowdung, means of preventing use of, as fuel, (811). 

Inves-tigation of manures not sufficient in local districts, (811). 
Natural manure 

Advice needed on method of preservation and storage, (811). 
Waste of, (811). 

Popularisation of improved, suggestion for price, (811). 

PiNANCB 

Long-term oredat, instalments, recommendation re period, (807), 
46,486-6. 

Short-term credits better than long, (807). 

Taccavi ; 

Failure of, and reasons, (807-8) 

Improvement of sys-tem, proposals for, (807-8). 

Issue throuj^, or on recommendation of, co-operative societies, 
advocated, (808). 

Supervision over use of loans needed, (807), 46,333 
Well-boring, proposal (808) 46,464-6. 

Forests • 

Deterioration from browsing in Dera, (817). 

Firewood and fodder, means for increasing supply of, (817). 
Grass-ontting facilities, ex-tension, no objection to, in Jhelum rahhs, 
(817). 

Grass, freer facilities for cutting advocated, (816). 

Grazing and browsing, position re, in Jhel-um and Dera, (816-7). 
Grazing facilities in, granted to extent compatible -wi-bh the proper 
preservation of forest areas, (816). 
no Opening for schemes of affiorestation in Jhelnm, (817). 

Bakhs classification of, Jhelum (817). 
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WILSON, W. R., I.C.S.— co?if{?. 

Holdixgs 

Consolidation : 

Difficulties oi, in Dera and Jlielum, (809). 

Propaganda needed to start, in the Chakwal plateau, (809). 
Success of, in Central Punjab, (809). 

Legislation, not needed, (809) 

Societies for redistribution of fragmented holdings, opening for, 
(818). 

Sub-diTision inevitable under M-ahommedau Lair, (809), 46,378. 
lupiiBMBifrs : 

Steps to hasten adoption of new implements, (812) 
no Suggestions for, (812). 

ImpbovembnxSj lack of education and means prevents carrying out of, 
(819). 

Ihbigation 
Canals . 

Dera inundation canals, distribution of water, conditions, (810). 
People would be willing to paj' for, 46,407, 46,456-7. 

Revenue might be increased if Jalalpur canal constructed, 
46,468-60. 

Conditions in Jhelum, and services of engineer would be welcomed, 
46,413-6. 

from Hill torrents, system, and professional guidance needed, (810). 
Inundation canals, (810, 46,451-4 

Perennial streams, engineer should be put on to explore possibilities, 
(810). 
mils : 

Artesian, possibility of, in Jhelum, (810). 

Boring of present wells desired in Jhelum district, and question 
of possibility, 46,308-12. 

Conditions in jlielum, (810), 46,334-7, 46,446-9. 

Enhanced assessment, none for about 20 years after sinking, 
practice, 46,404-6. 

None with bore or tube in Jhelum, (810). 

Sinking of, iaccari advances for, proposal (808), 46,464-5 

Jbulum: akd Dera: 

Animal husbandry, conditions, (814-6). 

Characteiistics and conditions in, 46,304-12, 46,392-4. 

■Wells, condition ? e, 46,334-7. 

Land Rbvdnde 

JBaratu and chain, 46,466-7 

Deputy Commissioners i , 

Monthly or quarterly conferences with Agricultural, Veterinary 
and Oo-operative Departments, proposal, 46,374-6. 
EesiiousibiUty for economic advancement of the people, 46,344. 

LvAixpua OoLLEQB, reputation and prestige high among cultivators, 
46,301-2. 

Makebtxng : 

Communications, improvement needed, (817). 

Description of existing system, (817). 

Information as to marWt condition overseas, no necessity for, 
Jhelum and Dera, (817). 

Jhelum market, conditions, (S17), 46,363-62. 

Measures; 

of Capacity, should be standardised, (817). 

3Iultiplicity of, drawback of, (817). 

Middle class vouths, suggestion for making agriculture attractive to, 
(804-5). 

PuBMO Health, water supply, effect of infiltration of salt, Pmd Dadan 
Khan (810). 
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WILSON, W. R., I.C.S.— conid. 

ilESEAROH : 

on Demon&tiation tarms and by individual farmers., proposal for, 

Pusa Institute, value of, to provinces, question of, 46,801. 

Rubai. CoiiiitrimrT OotriroiLS 

Adult education thiough, proposal. (SOo). 

Benefit hoped for from, (819), 46,868-9. 

Soms : 

Detei ioration owing to salt perennial sti earns, (811). 

Kallar, belief that saturation of, and growing rice, will dimmish, 
(811). 

Terracing, work in Jhelum, 46,462-3. 

Reclamation and recolonisation. Government measures necessary, 
(411). 

Statistics : 

Enumeration of live stock, too casually done at present, (819). 
Estimation of yield of agricultural produce, information available 
in account books of landlords, and proposals, (819), 46,411-2. 
Records of areas under cnltivation and crops satisfactory, (819) 

VETBBINAEy: 

Civil Veterinary Department: 

Control by Director of Agriculture, advoc ated, (812-S), 
46,379^82, 46,487-8. 

certain Opposition between Agricultural Department and, 
46,379-SO. 

Contagious diseases. 

Difficulties in dealing with, (813). 

Legislation not advocated at present, (813), 

Dispensaries : 

under Control of Local (District) Boards, (813). 

Expansion of, (813). 

Free use should be made of indigenous drugs, (813). 

Transfer of control to provincial authority not advocated, (813). 
full Use not made of, By agriculturists, (813). 

Inoculation, no fee charged officially, (813). 

Provincial Research Institutions better than expanding a Central 
Institution, (814). 

Reseairuh ; 

Lines on which requiied, (804). 

Sohawa Laboratory, work done at, (803-4). 

Surra ; 

morp Adequate investigation of, advocated, (814), 40,471-2, 
46,493. 

Cure discovered by Major Crosse, (803-4;. 

Serum, often comes late and dispensaries run short, (813) 

Superior Veterinary officer, appointment of, not advocated, (814). 

WELPABB of RUBAIi PoFULATIOK : 

Aid of Oo-operatlve Societies should be enlisted, (819). 

Government should give grant to villages putting down simple 
drainage system, (819). 

Improved sanitation, influence of retired soldiers and pensioners, 
46,370-1. 

Improvement of health conditions, suggestion to induce people to 
devote spare time to, (816). 

Inquiries into economic position of cultivators, proposal, (819), 
46,408-10. 

Inquiry by Economic Board in Jhelum, (81^, 46,408. 

Sanitation, sympathy of retired Indian Officers should be enlisted 
in, (819) 

Wireless, see under Administration. 

Zamindars, see Landowners. 
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Anadi ... . , Village site, inhabited area. 

Abiaxa.. .. . Water rate. 

Ahie . . . .A tribe of cultivators, mostly Hindus, renowned for care- 

ful husbandry. 

Alu ... , Potato. 

Anna ... . , Ono-sixteenth of a rupee, equivalent to Igd at exchange 

rate of one and sixpence to the rupee, 

Abain .A tribe of market gardeners, mostly Muslim. 

Abhab .. . . Pigeon pea (cflja/ius indifus). 

Abti (Aehti) (Adtya) An agent or broker. 

(AbtyaI 

Babu . . . , . . A title of respect. 

Babul . . A widely-distributed small tree {ueacia arahica). 

Bajha .. . . A small millet (pennisetum iyphoideum). 

Baksheesh . ... A^ft, tip. 

Bania . . A Hindu grain trader who is generally also a money- 

lender. 

Baba (soil) . . Hard, and soil, highly charged with alkali salts, also 

highly manured laud close to the village site 

Bab . Upland between confluent rivers j formerly waste. 

Babani Unirrigated land depending on ram for its water supply. 

Babu .. . A tall perennial grass (soror/iwm /laiepc'/ise). 

Baiai .. . .. Payment of rent in kind by division of produce between 

landlord and tenant 
Beliiab , . A labourer 

Benaaq . Purchasing or holding under a false name 5 Beriumtiar, 

the man in whose name such a transaction is done 
Bee .. . A moderate sized deciduous tree (zizyphus y-ujuba). 

Bbbsbem .. , Egyptian clover {tnfolium alexandrinum). 

Bhanoi . . ,. A low caste employed as sweepers and menials. 

Bhishu A water earner. 

Bhusa.. ., . , The husk or chaff of gram; the straw. 

Biqha .. . ..A measure of land, the standard or pucca l)zgha is 3,0^ 

square yards or |ths of an acre, a kutchaoigha is in 
some places one-third and in others one-fourth of a 
standard higha. 

Bund (Band) . . , A dam, a field embankment. 

CsAHi .. . (Land) irrigated from wells. 

Ohak ... , A block or portion of land. 

Chabaoah (Chieaoa) Grazing ground. 

Chabt . . .. . Juar mown for fodder. 

Chaesa . ., A leatiier bag used as a water lift. 

Chaukedab (Chowki- a watchman. 
dab) 

Ohhtank A measure ; one-sixteenth of a seer. 

Cho ... . ... Land damaged by a hill torrent. 

Chulah (OhuhiiA) ... Afire-place. 

Chumob A worker in leather, a low caste of Hindus. 

Ohuba .. . A low caste of menials. 

Cboee . ., . Ten milhons. 

Balal An agent or broker. 

Babeeh . . . The bastard cedar (mcZ io azedarach). 

Bbsi (Deshi) Native to the country j indigenous. 

Bhak ... ... A moderate-sized deciduous tree with a brilliant red 

flower (butea frondosa). 
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Dhanwai 

Dhoti . 
Dhub ... 
Doab ... 


. . A man connected with the Selling, or threshing, of nee; 

Diiabwai, a man who weighs gram. 

., A loin cloth worn by men. 

... Couch grass (fiyiwdoii dactiflon) 

. A tract of land lying between two confluent rivers. 


Fasal (FaslI . ... Crop or harvest. 


Ghaib MnAanN . . Lit not possible. Waste; land not capable of cultivation. 

Ghi . . . Clarified butter. 

Gobadbh .. ... Land immediately in the vicinity of a village. 

GowaIiA . . A herdsman or milkman. 

Gowara . See Guar. 

Gram Chick pea (cicer arieUnum). 

Gxtab (Guara) . . Cluster bean (oyamopsis psoralioides), 

Gujar . . . . .A numerous class chiefly engaged in agriculture. 

Gur . . Unrefined Indian sugar, jaggery. 

Gtjrgaon plough An inversion plough recently introduced in Gurgaon 
district. 


Hakumai . ... Authority. 

Hookah (Htjqqa) .. A pipe, a smoking tube. 
Hindustan plough . A li^t inversion plough. 
Hisab . . An account, a bill. 


Ii/AKA (Ilaqa) . A tract, neighbourhood. 

IsijAHI Hasumat .. A society formed with the object of reforming social 
society customs. 


^AGIB 

Jaghudab 

Jain 

Jal 

Jamabandi ... 


JanQLI ^JuNGIil) 
Jat . . 

Jheel . . 

JiBGA . 

JOWAR (JuAR) 


...An assignment of the revenue of a given area of land. 

. The holder of any assignment of revenue. 

. . A follower of Jainism — a religious sect. 

. . Water. 

. . The essential portion of the record of rights in land 
wherein is entered the detail as to ownership, tide 
revenue assessed, area, etc. 

. . Wild, waste, savage, belonging to the forest. 

. The chief cultivating tribo in North-West India. ' 

. . A shallow lake, a swamp. 

. A council of the village elders. 

The large millet {sorghum, vulgare). 


Kabbadi 
Kallar (Kalaii) 

Kamin 

Eanad... 

Kankab 

Kapas 

Kasht. . 

Kazi 

Keshari 
Khansama . . 
Khaeaba 

Khasba 

Khartv 

Khati 


. A same. 

Saline efflorescence. 

...A menial. 

...A measure of land which varies in different localities; 
generally f|th of an aero. 

.. Nodules of limestone found in the soil, 

. . Cotton with the soed still adhering (unginned cotton). 

. . Cultivation 

... Originally a law officer, now a title assumed by.cw^taiii 
families. 

. . The chickling-vetch {lathyrus sativus). 

. , A house servant. 

... (From fe/iarab, bad). A remission of Goveriim^at dues, 
granted when crops are below" a oertain standard. , , 

. . A record of the village lands in which fields'' -dr© 

numbered. 

... The autumn harvest; crops sown at the beginning of 
the rains and reaped in Ootober-Deoamber. . 

... A gram pit. 
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Khatb.1 

A Hindu caste or tube chiefly engaged in trade, money 
lending, etc., usually literate. 

Khatta 

The sour lime (citrus acicla) 

Kiabi . 

A field surrounded by a bank or hund. 

Kikae (Kikes) 

See Babul. 

Kitab 

A book. 

EZoa 

A watering 

Ktjtcha 

Inferior or bad, [Lit. “ not solid.”] 

Lakh 

One hundred thousand. 

Laaibabbab 

A village headman who collects and pays the Government 
dues of the village and has othei duties. 

Lana 

A saltwort (sahola foetida). 

Lassan. . 

Garlic (allium sativum) 

Latipunbia . . 

Large estates. 

Lohab . . 

A worker in iron, a blacksmith. 

Ma bap 

[Lit, father and mother.] A protector. 

Mahajan 

A merchant 

Mahab 

A low caste, generally village servants 

Maina... 

A small millet (paspalum scorbiculatum). 

Maiba 

See Baeani. 

TVIandi 

A market. 

Mango 

An evergreen fruit tree (maiigifem indica). 

Mabla 

A measure of land. 

Mash . 

A pulse (phaseolus mungo). 

Mashb 

Lentil (lens esculenta). 

MaBIiVI 

OriginMly a learned Muslim, a teacher, now used as a 
term of respect. 

Mahnb 

A weight of 82 28 lb. (pucca maund) ; has different values 
for different commodities, and for the same commo- 
dity in different localities. 

Mahbhsi 

Hereditary; a maurusi (or occupancy), tenant retains a 
permanent lien on his land 

Mazaba 

A tenant. 

Mbgasse 

Residue of sugarcane after the juice has been expressed. 

Meo 

A class of cultivators. 

Mbston (plough) . . 

A very light type of inversion plough. 

A deciduous forest tree (bassia latifolm) whose dried 
flowers are eaten as food or distilled into liquor. 

Mohwa(Mohua) 

Moth (Mote) 

The kidney bean (phaseolus acomtifoUus). 

Mukaddam (Mhqad- 
dah) 

A skilled labourer. 

Mulbbbby 

A moderate-sized deciduous tree (iaorus vndica), in the 
Bilk districts it is reared on the bush system. 

Mwg (Mono) (Mhnj) Green gram {phaseolus radiatus). 

Munshi 

. A writer, clerk, teacher. 

Mtbobalan . 

Tanning fruit obtained from trees of the genus ter- 
viiiialia. 

Nahbi 

. Irrigated (land). 

Nauc 

. A tube, a seed drill. 

Nawab 

. A title of honour 

Nazbana 

. A gift , a contribution in excess of the usual payment. 

Nilgai 

. Blue buck (boselaphus tragocamelus). 

Nullah 

. A water course. 

Pahab 

. A mountain, hill. 

Panobatax ... 

. Lit. a committee of five. Used to describe an association 
of any number of persons, instituted for objects of an 
administrative or j'udicial nature. 

Pandit 

. Originally a learned Brahmin, a teacher ; now a term of 
respect applied to Brahmins. 
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Pathan . ... A Miislim tribe found chiefly in the frontier di&triets and 

"West Punjab. 

Patwam .. ., A village accountant or registrar. 

Phal ... . .. Fruit 

PiB . . . . One-twefth of an anna. 

Poiii .. . . . Wild saffloTver ('cnrf/ui?ftus oxi/ocanf/io). 

Pttbdah: A veil, scieen, the practice of keeping women secluded. 


Rabi The spiiug harvest, crops sown in autumn and reaped 

at the end of the cold weather. 

Rais ... .. ,. A gentleman of standing 

Raja(h) plough . . A type of inversion plough? 

Rakh .. . ... Waste woodland. 

Rauni . . . . A watering. 

Rodkohi Irrigation from hill torrents. 

Rosa Bhatla ... An improved type of des/ii cotton, 

Roseusi A coaise short staple cotton (go&sypium neglectum 

roseum). 


Sabzi ... Vegetables 

Sajji plant One of the saltworts which thrive on alkali soil (Sajji, 

sodium carbonate), 

SaiIiAB (Sailabi) . Land irrigated by floods or percolation from a river. 

Sanad (Sunnub) . , A charter, certificate of honoui 

Sann Bombay hemp, a leguminous fibre crop (crofaZaria ju«cea)j 

also used as a green manure. 

Sabjcanda A grass (saccharuni armidinaceum). 

Sabopa Paina . . A system of irrigation from a hill torrent wherein those 
irrigating abo^e have prior right to the water, those 
lower down getting what is left. 

Sabshae A kind of mustard. 

Sabson An oilseed {brassica campestris) 

Sawai An excess of one-fourth; inteiest at the rate of 26 per 

cent. 

Sawak An annual fodder grass {panicum frumentacmvi)] also 

cultivated for its grain. 

Sees . , A wei^t (2'057 lb.) 

Shnji .. , A fodder crop (nieltZotus paruiyZora), 

Sesame (Sesamxtn) ... An oilseed (f 2 Z)(sesa>n.uOT- t/idicwm). 

ShaptaIi A fodder crop (tnyoZiuffi resupinatum). 

Shamixat . , . . Village common, usually used for grazing. 

Shikari ... A hunter. 

Shisham . ... A deciduous tree (daZbe7’j7ia msu). 

Shbopp A moneychanger, a banker. 

SiBis ... . ... A forest tree {alh%zzta lehhek). 

SiBKAB . . The Government, the supreme authority. 

SuBBA . . .. . A disease affecting horses and camels especially. 

Sthd A Muslim tribe from which the Prophers son-in-law was 

drawn, usually regarded as the nighest tnhe among 
Muslims. 


Taoavi (Takkavi) ... An advance made hy’ Government to cultivators for 
agricultural purposes. 

Taksil (Tehshi) .. A local revenue division of a district 
Tahsildar a revenue officer in charge of a tahsil. 

(Tbhbildar) 

Takle? . . .. Trouble, difficulty. 

Tabamiba .. ... An oilseed (cruca iativa). 

Ta b kabi ... . Vegetables. 

ThaIi A desert tract. 

Thanebab A sub-Iuspeetor of police, in charge of a police-station 

or thaiia. 
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Tn. 

Tonga'Wala 
Tohia ... 


An oilseed {sesamum tndicum). 

. . The driver of a horse or bulloek carriage. 
Rape (braasica campestrm) 


IJSAB . . 

Yal 


. Land impregnated with sodium salts and thereby 
rendered barren. 

. . A pulse idolicJios lablab) 


WaLIiAH 

■Wasabandi 


. A person. 

. Distribution of water in rotation. 


Zaxl ... 
Zaildab 

ZAAIXNnAB 
ZlTiLADAR 
ZiBA ... 


0 

.. A group of villages in a tahsil. 

.. A rural notable appointed by Government, the head of a 
Zatl. 

...A landowner, a peasant proprietor. 

. . A eanal oflBicer. 

. , Caraway (carum bulbocastanum). 



